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PREFACE  TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


The  Author  of  this  work  has  endeavoured  to  keep  before  him  the  dif- 
ficult objects  of  adapting  it  to  the  student  in  medicine  and  to  the  more 
advanced.  For  the  advantage  of  the  former,  therefore,  he  has  aimed  at 
soch  method  as  he  might  command,  and  such  illustration  as  might  not 
seem  irksome  to  the  latter.  With  a  view  to  the  former,  also,  he  has  en- 
dcarourcd  to  indicate  the  intimate  manner  in  which  all  the  topics  em- 
braced in  the  work  arc  related  to  each  other,  and  their  mutual  depend- 
ences, hj  constant  references  from  one  part  to  others ;  and,  what  is  un- 
usual, the  Author  has  made  these  connecting  references  in  a  prospective 
as  well  as  retrospective  manner.  With  a  view,  also,  to  the  same  objects, 
the  Author  had  designed  a  more  copious  Index ;  but  as  the  stereotype 
was  completed  as  long  ago  as  the  middle  of  November,  and  as  the  state 
of  his  health,  and  other  avocations,  have  not  permitted  him  to  complete 
the  Index,  in  its  regular  order,  bejond  the  125th  page,  he  has  concluded 
to  print  it  as  it  now  stands,  and  to  extend  it  in  a  future  edition.  Many 
subjects,  bowever,  throughout  the  work,  are  now  incidentally  carried  out 
in  the  Index ;  but  many  of  the  most  important  receive  only  a  general 
reference,  excepting  as  they  are  related  to  others  which  are  more  amply 
noticed. 

New  Yobi,  7an.  1, 1847. 


PKEFACE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Editions  of  these  Institutes,  the  first  of  which  was  published 
in  1847,  having  been  exhausted,  the  Author  now  submits  a  fourth  to 
his  medical  brethren,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  incorporate,  in  an 
Appendix,  the  most  important  of  the  recent  discoveries  in  Physiology, 
Pathological  Anatomy,  Therapeutics,  Organic  Chemistry,  and  Mcro- 
Bcopy  that  are  relative  to  the  principles  about  which  this  work  is  inter- 
ested, and  he  has  connected  the  Appendix  intimately  with  the  main 
body  of  the  work  by  copious  references  to  the  sections  embraced  in  the 
former,  while  the  same  system  is  carried  out  reciprocally  in  the  latter. 
It  is  also  gratifying  to  the  Author  to  pay  his  humble  tribute  of  admira- 
tion particularly  to  the  immense  labors  of  the  microscopist,  who,  through 
the  great  improvements  of  the  instrument,  is  now  enabled  to  analyze 
with  surprising  accuracy  the  ultimate  and  ^^orying  conditions  of  the 
solids  and  fluids.  The  Author  has  also  fulfilled  his  design,  as  expressed 
in  the  Ptc&ce  to  the  first  edition,  of  extending  the  original  Index,  a 
secoild  one  being  now  added,  in  which  he  has  endeavoured  to  present  an 
epitome  of  the  whole  work.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  suggest  that  the 
Header  will  find  an  advantage  in  consulting  simultaneously  the  original 
Index,  as  it  is  more  particularly  analytical. 
New  Yobk,  Novtwhtr^  1857. 
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INSTITUTES   OF  MEDICINE. 


PRELIMINARY  REMARKS. 

"  Until  it  Li  proved  that  the  forcea  which,  in  a  living  body,  interrapt  the  play  of  tho  nata> 
nl  chemical  affinities,  maintain  a  proper  temperature,  and  preside  over  the  various  actiona 
of  or^nic  and  animAl  life,  are  analo^g^ous  to  those  admitted  by  natural  phUosopI^,  we 
shall  act  consistently  with  the  principles  of  that  science,  by  giving  distinct  names  to 
THESE  TWO  KINDS  OF  PORcis,  and  employing  ourselves  in  calculating  thb  diffsrevt 
LAWS  thet  obit." — Aitdral's  PathMogieal  Anatomy.  See,  also,  Medical  and  Phytic- 
logical  CommeMariea,  voL  L,  p.  636<^32. 

"  Our  notion  of  life  involves  something  more  than  mere  reproduction,  namely,  the  idea 
of  an  active  power,  ezeroiaed  by  virtue  of  a  definite  fiMrm,  and  production  and  genera- 
tion in  a  definite  fi>rm.  The  producticm  of  organs,  the  co-operation  of  a  system  of  orgam, 
and  their  power  not  onlv  to  produce  their  component  parts  isom  the  fixxl  presented  to 
them,  but  to  generate  tncmaelves  in  their  original  form  and  vnth  their 


properties, 
ekaractert  bdongtug  exclusively  to  organic  life,  and  constitute  a  form  of  reproduction  la- 
dependent  of  chemical  powers.  This  vital  prikcipls  ia  only  known  to  us  thnyoflh 
tiie  pecntiar  form  of  its  instruments ;  tliat  is,  through  the  oi^ans  in  which  it  resides.  & 
LAWS  mast  be  investigated  just  as  we  investigate  those  op  the  other  powers  wncB 
effect  motion  and  changes  in  matter." — LiEBiG'a  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to 
Pkyaiology,  p.  355. 

"  Simple  views,  whether  of  health  or  disease,  however  ingemoua,  can  seldom  be  juat. 
They  have  their  origin  in  the  spirit  of  system,  not  in  the  careful  stud^  and  faithful  ena> 
mersrioa  of  the  complicated  ciraumstancea  which  concur  in  the  production  of  Idl  vital  phe- 
Domcna." — Thompson,  on  Jj^fiammation. 

1,  a,  SoLiDisM  and  vitalism  will  form  the  basis  of  these  Institutes. 
If  consistent  in  all  their  parts,  without  a  violation  of  facts,  it  is,  prima 
/acie,  a  proof  of  their  foundation  m  Nature.  To  show  this  consist- 
ency, ana  to  develop  the  great  principles  and  laws  of  organic  beings, 
and  erect  a  substantial  fabric  of  Institutes  which  shall  guide  tho  hand 
of  art,  we  must  ascend,  progressively,  along  the  fundamental  facts  in 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics ;  till,  at  last,  we  proceed  to 
convert  the  great  system  to  practical  uses,  in  the  preservation  of 
health,  and  a  just,  intelUgible,  and  philosophical  application  of  the 
materia  medica  to  morbid  states  of  the  body. 

To  render  this  work,  therefore,  most  practical,  and  to  simplify  as 
far  as  possible  the  highest  department  of  knowledge,  I  shall  adopt  an 
analj^ical  method.  I  have  also  endeavored  to  arrange  the  various 
topics  in  their  most  natural  order,  or  as  each  successive  one  may  ap- 

Scar  to  emanate  from,  or  to  depend  upon,  the  preceding.  The  stu- 
ent,  therefore,  to  understand  the  last,  must  comprehend  all  the  pre- 
cec  ing,  and  so  of  each  in  succession.  We  have  thus  a  connected  link 
throughout ;  a  difficult  achievement,  and  the  more  difficult  as  it  is  the 
first  effort  that  has  been  made  to  present  the  natural  relations  of  my 
whole  subject  in  their  just  order,  to  point  out  the  affinities,  and  to  ex- 
hibit throughout  the  important  laws  and  essential  foundations  of  vital- 
ism and  solidism,  and  to  maintain  throughout  a  consistency  of  facts 
and  of  laws  that  shall  stamp  the  whole  as  the  Philosophy  of  Medicijie. 
Ill  making  this  claim  for  the  Institutes,  I  am  prepared,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Commentaries^  to  invite  the  lAost  rigid  scrutiny.  If  there 
be  any  where  a  collision  in  principles  or  facts,  or  any  contradictions 
of  myself,  let  them  be  pointed  out.     My  aim  is  truth,  and  I  desire 
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nothing  for  myself  which  I  do  not  yield  to  others.  That  other  im- 
perfections exist  there  can  be  no  doubt.  Many  of  the  original  doc- 
trines which  appear  in  this  work  are  presented  in  various  connections 
in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commenta/ries.  The  spirit  of  the 
Commentaries  will  pervade  the  Institutes,  as  being,  in  my  judgment, 
the  only  stable  foundation. 

1,  5.  In  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  work,  it  will  still  be  my 
object  to  speak  of  such  errors  as  have  usurped  the  rights  or  blighted 
the  interests  of  rational  medicine.  It  is  not  now  the  time  for  a  simple 
expression  of  facts,  of  experience,  and  of  philosophical  doctrines. 
The  errors  which  surround  them  must  be  also  exposed  and  refuted,  or 
the  foe  of  truth,  or  the  ambitious  aspirant,  or  the  lover  of  indolence, 
will  gain  something  from  an  indulgence  which  they  know  how  to  seek 
and  appropriate.  Nor  is  any  one  better  aware  of  the  tendencies  of 
free  discussion  or  unsparing  of  physiologists,  than  he  who  has  been 
most  successful  in  the  propagation  of  error,  or  who  would  sooner  stifle 
inquiry  into  factitious  systems.     Thus,  it  is  said  by  Liebig,  that 

'<  It  is  too  frequently  forgotten  by  physiologists  that  their  duty 
really  is,  not  to  refute  the  experiments  of  others,  nor  to  show  that  they 
are  erroneous,  but  to  discover  truth,  and  that  alone." — Liebig's  Organic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology,  S^, 

Now  this  obvious  sophistry  betrays  its  motive,  since  it  is  utterly  at 
variance  with  the  habits  of  him  who  would  enjoin  the  fiction  upon 
others.  fTruth  should  be,  indeed,  the  ultimate  object  of  pifrsuit ;  out 
the  first  and  most  important  step  toward  its  attainment  is  the  removal 
of  obstacles  that  may  lie  in  its  way  (§  820).  It  is  allowed,  indeed, 
by  one  of  Liebig's  most  zealous  advocates,  the  editor  of  the  London 
Lancet,  that  "  the  removal  of  error  claims  a  place  next  to  the  establish" 
ment  of  truth*'  (Dec,  1844) ;  and  it  has  grown  into  a  proverb,  that  *•  it 
is  more  difficult  to  subdue  a  prejudice  than  tp  build  a  pyramid." 

Although,  therefore,  th6  contemplated  method  must  be  sometimes 
argumentative  and  controversial,  it  has  the  advantage  of  leading  more 
immediately  to  a  knowledge  of  the  truth  upon  disputed  questions, 
than  any  omer  which  is  not  demonstrative.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
indeed,  that  the  "establishment  of  truth"  in  medical  philosophy  can 
be  effected  only  by  a  simultaneous  refutation  of  the  errors  which  sur- 
round it.  The  mind  will  not  surrender  a  favorite  doctrine,  however 
false,  to  the  force  of  truth  alone.  Even  its  practical  disasters,  as  we 
every  where  witness,  are  an  inadequeite  demonstration.  But,  when 
error  and  truth  are  presented  in  forcible  contrast,  it  is  the  pride  of 
reason  to  embrace  tne  latter.  What  is  also  important,  the  reader 
will  have  been  presented,  as  in  the  Commentaries,  with  the  great 
rival  doctrines  in  medicine,  and  in  their  proper  relations  to  each 
other  (§  350}). 

2,  a.  The  Institutes  of  Medicine  are  natural  inductions  of  principles 
and  laws  from  the  healthy  and  morbid  phenomena  of  living  beings. 
They  relate  to  Physiology,  Patholo^,  and  Therapeutics,  and  to  noth- 
ing else.  All  other  systems,  therefore,  must  be  spurious.  The  sub- 
stitutes have  no  depth,  no  principle,  no  laws,  ana  are  recommended 
alone  by  their  naked  simplicity.  "  Gentlemen,"  says  Bacon,  "nature 
is  a  labyrinth,  in  which  the  very  haste  with  which  you  move  will  make 
you  lose  your  way." 

2,  b.  The  immediate  objects  of  physiology  are  a  critical  analysb  of 
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the  vital  conditions  and  results  of  organic  beings,  as  manifested  in 
different  organs,  and  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  It  contemplates 
organic  nature,  therefore,  in  its  natural  state ;  and  the  laws  which 
it  obeys  are  its  highest  end.  Pathology  is  to  the  physician  the  great 
final  object  of  physiology.  It  investigates  the  causes  which  disturb  the 
physiological  conditions,  and  inquires  into  the  phenomena,  and  the 
nature  of  the  vital  and  structural  changes.  These,  in  connection, 
form  the  ground-work  of  Therapeutics,  which  colliders  the  indica- 
tions to  be  fulfilled,  and  the  means  and  the  manner  by  which  they 
are  to  be  accompli^ied,  and  nature  thus  aided  in  the  process  of  cure. 
The  Materia  Medica  comes  last,  and  is  the  subordinate  object  of  all 
the  rest.  It  investigates  the  composition  and  physical  character  of  the 
inaterial  objects  by  which  the  therapeutical  intentions  are  fulfilled,  and 
mterrogates  especially  their  relations,  as  vital  and  alterative  agents, 
to  pathological  conditions.  Disease,  being  a  modification  of  the  phys- 
iological or  natural  condition,  produces  new  relations  between  the 
properties  of  life  and  the  natural,  morbific,. and  remedial  agents;  and 
these  are  ascertained  by  observation  of  their  effects  upon  morbid 
states  alone.  It  is  thus  that  remedies  become  beneficial  when  they 
would  be  morbific  in  health ;  and  what  is  salubrious  in  health  is  ren- 
dered morbific  by  diseased  conditions.  The  principle  is  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  the  instability  of  the  vital  properties ;  and  the  final 
cause  of  this  instability  is  the  preservation  of  organic  being  (^  133,  c, 
153-156,  638). 

2f  c.  Nevertheless,  each  of  the  four  great  departments  of  medicine 
possesses  so  many  peculiar  characters,  that  they  may  be  severally  con- 
sidered as  constituting,  to  a  large  extent,  distinct  parts  of  one  great 
symmetrical  whole  (^  83,  c).  Pathological  conditions  could  neverhave 
been  inferred,  a  priori^  from  any  extent  of  physiological  inquiries, 
Dor  could  the  effects  of  therapeutical  agents,  or  the  natural  termina- 
tion of  disease  in  health  or  in  desith,  from  any  knowledge  of  anatomy, 
physiology,  or  pathology.  The  whole  is  originally  the  work  of  ob- 
servation; and  we  come  to  learn  the  relations  of  the  four  great 
branches  of  medicine  by  comparing  the  phenomena  which  are  pre- 
sented under  the  various  conditions  of  health  and  disease,  and  as 
these  phenomena  may  be  affected  by  artificial  influences. 

Anatomy,  however,  affords  no  such  stand^hrd  of  comparison.  And 
yet  it  is  obvious,  as  will  more  distinctly  appear  hereafter  (§  83-163), 
that  anatomy  is  the  basis  of  medicine.  It  is,  however,  of  the  system 
of  organic  life  that  I  mainly  speak.  All,  at  least,  that  is  superficial 
in  animal  life,  the  voluntary  muscles,  &c.,  abstracted  from  their  rela- 
tions to  the  or^nic  condition,  belongs  to  the  domain  of  surgery,  and 
is,  therefore,  of  little  importance  to  the  physician. 

2,  <£.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  foregoing  qualifications,  it 
win  be  seen,  in  our  inquiries  into  the  great  fundamental  points,  that 
the  science  of  medicine  is,  throughout,  a  perfectly  connected  chain ; 
beginning  with  the  laws  which  govern  the  modes  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  matter  are  combined  in  organic  beings, — advancing  to  the 
union  of  organic  compounds  into  cells  and  tissues, — ^to  the  laws  which 
respect  the  various  processes  which  are  conducted  by  these  tissues, 
ana  by  the  organs  into  which  they  are  combined, — to  those  laws  as 
affected  by  the  contingencies  of  disease, — and,  lastly,  to  the  laws 
which  regulate  the  changes  through  which  the  morbid  states  return  to 
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the  natural  conditions  of  life.  All  are  connected  together  by  intimate 
dependencies,  and  are  determined  by  the  natural  or  by  the  varying 
states  of  the  vital  properties  in  their  operation  through  material  parts. 
The  ground-work  of  the  whole  is,  therefore,  perfectly  simple ;  since 
the  laws  by  which  the  whole  is  regulated  are  estabUshea  upon  the 
constitution  of  the  organic  properties  (§  169,/,  638). 

2,  e.  To  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  therefore.  Nature,  in  her  or- 
ganic department,  as  in  every  other,  appears  in  an  aspect  of  astonish- 
ing  simplicity,  when  he  contrasts  her  forces  and  laws  with  the  diver- 
sity of  their  phenomena;  nor  does  he  confound  the  principles  and 
laws  which  distinguish  the  different  departments  of  nature.  To  every 
other  eye  the  phenomena  of  life  a^ear  conflised,  and  seem  referable 
to  no  common  powers  or  laws.  JBut  he  who  has  obtained  the  key 
to  the  true  philosophy  of  life,  by  a  wide  observation  of  nature,  lays 
open  at  once  the  apparent  secrets  of  all  its  results,  whether  in  health 
or  disease.  Whatever  he  sees  has  its  individuality,  and  stands  in  re- 
lief from  all  the  rest.  He  knows  at  a  glance,  from  whence  this  or  that 
springs,  how  it  is  related  to  others,  and  he  traces  the  whole  directly  up 
to  a  few  simple  principles.     To  all  but  such  an  eye,  however,  the 

Shenomena  of  life,  and  more  especially  of  life  diseased,  appear  as 
oes  a  field  to  all  but  the  botanist.  The  common  observer  sees  nothing  * 
but  a  confused  assemblage  of  grasses,  and  probably  will  tell  you  there 
is  but  one  species  where  the  botanist  will  as  instantly  discover  fifty. 
Each  species  has  to  the  latter  a  distinct  individuality,  and  he  cannot 
regard  them  in  that  state  of  confusion  which  is  seen  by  the  ignorant. 
He  has  studied  each  plant,  knows  its  specific  characters,  its  relations 
to  others,  its  habits,  &c.  By  these  modes  of  observation,  he  has  also 
acquired  the  knowledge  that  nature  has  pursued  a  common  plan  of 
organization,  and  linked  the  whole,  by  close  analogies,  throughout  the 
vegetable  kingdom.  Were  the  botanist,  therefore,  to  range  simulta- 
neously amon?  the  100,000  species  of  plants,  he  would  see  nothing 
but  individuality,  and  the  greatest  simplicity  in  the  principles  upon 
iVhich  the  whole  are  constituted.  And  just  so  it  is  with  a  philosophi- 
cal observation  of  the  healthy  and  morbid  phenomena  of  the  animal 
kingdom. 

3.  The  organic  and  inorganic  kingdoms  have,  respectively,  their 
peculiar  properties  and  laws.  Such  as  appertain  to  life,  in  its  nat- 
ural, as  well  as  morbid  aspects,  are  denoted  by  an  incomparably 
greater  variety  of  phenomena  than  those  o£  the  external  world ;  and 
as  their  only  intelligible  foundation  is  the  phenomena  evinced,  we 
attain  our  knowledge  of  either  according  to  tne  extent  and  variety  of 
the  phenomena.     We  know  nothing  more  of  matter  itself. 

Without  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  properties  and  func- 
tions of  living  beings,  and  especially  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are 
governed  in  their  healthy  and  morbid  states,  the  practice  of  medicine 
is  mere  empyricism.  The  ignorant,  alone,  undervalue  causes  and 
principles,  and  depend  upon  unconnected  facts. 

4,  a.  In  medicine,  therefore,  we  must  concern  ourselves  with  some- 
thing besides  effects.  We  must  understand  the  laws  under  which 
they  take  place,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  trace  up  the  effects  to  the  pri- 
mary causes.  This  is  always  done  in  other  sciences  and  in  the  arts. 
Why,  then,  should  it  be  neglected  in  that  science  whose  practical  ap- 
plication relates  to  the  highest  welfare  of  man  1 
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The  human  mind  will  have  its  theories  upon  all  subjects ;  and  the 
ivhole  history  of  medici  «  is  a  perpetual  exemplification,  that  in  no 
inquiries  do  theory  and  hypothesis  abound  so  universally  as  in  the 
healing  art  (§  819-960).  This  arises,  in  part,  from  the  intricacies  of 
the  subject,  but  mostly  so  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  itsel£ 
The  Almighty  designed  it  for  theoretical  conclusions,  and  set  us  the 
example  in  those  stupendous  theories  upon  which  the  universe,  and 
an  it  contains,  are  founded.  And  what  else  are,  or  should  be,  our 
inquiries  and  our  theories,  than  finding  out  and  adopting  those  of 
which  He  is  the  author?  What  other  theory  in  the  natural  world 
can  there  be,  than  such  as  are  instituted  by  the  Almighty  Being  1 
And  shall  we  hesitate  to  embrace,  and  to  act  upon  such  theories? 
And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  pretended  improvements  of  the  day  to  insist 
upon  nothing  but  facts,  and  to  denounce  all  principles  in  medicine ;  as 
it  the  Almi^bty  had  not  ordained  principles  and  laws  as  well  as  facts, 
which  are  mere  emanations  from  the  former. 

4,  b.  The  ignorant  pretender  will  tell  us  that  all  this  is  unimport- 
tnt ;  though  no  one  is  so  much  directed  by  hypothesis,  or  theory,  as 
this  very  pretender  himself  (§  884).  Does  not  every  empyric  in  the 
land  prescribe  his  drastic  cathartics  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing  the 
blood  of  its  supposed  impurities  ?  Are  they  not  exactly  on  a  par,  in 
their  doctrines,  and  in  their  practice,  with  the  most  speculative  of  our 
enlightened  hnmoralists?  I^ay,  have  the  ignorant  portion  of  that 
sect,  our  Brandreths,  our  Morrisons,  et  id  omne  genus,  any  reference 
whatever  to  facts  or  experience  1  Is  it  not  all  hypothesis,  and,  there- 
fore, all  a  reckless  waste  of  human  life  ?  Mount  up  the  scale,  and 
you  shall  find  at  every  step  of  your  ascent,  from  him  who  prowls  about 
the  outskirts  of  the  profession,  to  him  who  directs  the  all-potent  drug 
with  the  most  consummate  skill,  that  each  and  all  mainly  rely  upon 
their  conceptions  of  the  philosophy  of  disease.  But  you  shall  also 
find,  that  in  proportion  as  Nature  has  been  taken  for  their  guide,  and 
as  medical  princiides  are  founded  upon  the  absolute  phenomena  of 
life,  in  their  healthy  and  morbid  aspects,  there  will  always  be  the 
greatest  reference  to  bets  and  experience. 

Hence,  ag^n,  the  importance  of  looking  well  to  our  theories,  and 
of  seeing  that  they  are  established  on  well-grounded  facts,  or  on  the 
analogy  to  which  they  conduct  us.  Could  we,  as  we  cannot,  conduct 
the  treatment  of  disease  without  principles,  we  never  should ;  and  it 
should  therefore  be  the  business  of  the  practitioner  to  enlighten  his 
mind  upon  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  or  his  unavoidable  disposition 
to  thecanxe  may  proire  a  scourge  to  mankind.  Of  this,  indeed,  the 
records  of  mecucme  abound  with  examples  (§  801,  b,  819,  &c.,  960, 
1006). 

It  will  therefore  be  my  ag^reeable  task  to  expose,  in  these  Insti- 
tutes, the  fallacies  of  the  prevailing  physical  doctrines  of  life  and  dis- 
ease, as  well  as  to  inculcate  principles  which  exalt  our  science  above 
the  mere  world  of  matter,  render  it  consistent  in  all  its  details,  and 
present  it  to  the  profession  as  a  department  of  knowledge  fundament- 
ally distinct  from  all  other  pursuits. 

Difforancea  of  opinion  on  questions  of  great  moment  to  mankind 
are  apt  to  be  strongly  conveyea,  and  apparent  error  to  be  censured  in 
no  measored  terms.  This,  perhaps,  b  often  admissible,  considering 
the  obaripacy  of  error,  and  to  long  aa  it  is  the  doctrine,  and  not  its  au- 
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tfaor,  which  is  assailed.  We  maj  revere  the  names  of  Voltaire,  of 
Hume,  and  of  Gibbon,  yield  them  a  proud  rank  in  the  scale  of  intel- 
feet,  and  gratefully  acknowledge  the  rich  legacies  they  have  left  be- 
hind. But,  who  of  us  would  hesitate  to  speak  of  their  infidelity  ac- 
cording to  its  nature  and  tendencies]  This  is  even  demanded  by 
what  we  believe  of  the  precepts  of  religion.  And  so  of  the  principles 
of  medicine,  which  hold  as  high  a  relation  to  the  temporal  interests  of 
man  as  do  the  precepts  of  religion  to  his  spiritual  welfare.  The  high- 
est order  of  intellect  is  often  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  error, 
and  perhaps  more  frequently  in  reli^on  and  medicine  than  in  any 
other  of  the  great  interests  of  mankind.  This  must  be  fully  and  firm- 
ly met,  not  only  by  evidences  of  the  truth,  but  by  an  exposure  of  its 
perversions  and  corruptions. 

4^,  a.  The  physiological  world  has  been  lately  divided  into  three 
schools.  One  of  these  sects  virtually  regards  organic  nature  as  a  part 
only  of  inorganic,  endowed  vrith  the  same  properties  and  governed  by 
the  same  laws.  It  maintains,  in  short,  that  there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  a  man  and  a  stone.  At  the  head  of  this  school  stands 
Liebig,  the  distinguished  and  able  chemist.  It  is  a  great  and  power- 
ful school,  but  is  falling,  daily,  beneath  the  weight  of  its  vast  errors 
and  corruptions.     It  is  denominated  the  chemical  school  of  medicine. 

4i,  b.  Contrasted  with  this  is  the  school  of  vitalism^  which  regards 
organic  and  inorganic  nature  as  distinct  in  their  most  essential  attri- 
butes. It  supposes  that  each  department  is  governed  by  properties 
and  laws  peculiar  to  itself.  It  regards  the  organic  being  as  funda- 
mentally distinct  from  the  inorganic  in  its  elementary  constitution,  in 
the  aggregation  of  its  molecules,  in  the  structure  of  its  parts,  in  its 
condition  as  a  whole,  and  in  every  phenomenon  which  it  evinces.  It 
sees  design  in  every  part  of  the  living  being — eloquent  even  in  the 
dry  bones  of  a  skeleton ;  a  design  peculiar  to  every  part,  while  all 
concur  together  to  the  common  ends  of  the  more  universal  designs  of 
procuring  the  means  of  sustenance,  of  maintaining  life,  of  perpetual 
ting  the  species,  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  this  school  discerns  nothing 
of  the  nature  of  design  in  the  constitution,  or  in  the  condition  of  inor- 

ganic  matter.  It  sees  nothing  here  but  mere  vis  inerti<B^  which, 
owever,  is  supposed  by  the  chemical  school  to  be  capable  of  evolv- 
ing from  simple  matter  every  variety  of  organization,  with  all  its  spe- 
cific designs,  even  instinct  and  reason,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
hear  ftx>m  the  depth  of  materialism,  that  '*  organic  nature  is  the  mys- 
tery of  mysteries." 

Again,  the  vitalists,  in  consideration  of  the  facts  now  stated,  main- 
tain, in  die  language  of  Liebig,  the  great  head  of  the  school  of  mere 
physics,  **  the  existence  of  a  principle  distinct  from  all  other  powers 
of  nature,  namely,  a  vital  princ^le;"  which  organizes  and  governs 
all  living  beings,  and  which  is  the  ftmdamental  cause  of  all  their  phe- 
nomena in  health  and  disease.  -  I  say,  in  the  language  of  Liebig,  ''  a 
principle  distinct  from  all  other  powers  of  nature;*'  for  this  mere 
chemist,  in  his  conflicts  with  living  nature,  concedes  the  existence  of 
such  a  principle  as  at  the  foundation  of  all  vital  phenomena,  yet,  in 
the  same  general  manner,  and  on  all  specific  questions  where  he  had 
introduced  its  direct  and  exclusive  agency,  he  as  unequivocally  de- 
dares  that  there  is  no  such  principle,  and  that  every  result  of  life  and 
disease,  even  thought  itself,  are  entirely  owing  to  diemical  agencies. 
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Hb  whole  syBtem,  as  set  forth  in  his  ^*  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to 
Physiology f"  and  in  his  ''Animal  Chembtry"  as  applied  to  Pathol- 
ogy and  Therapeutics,  is  a  tissue  of  similar  contradictions,  and  of  the 
boldest  assumptions.  Yet,  with  deep  mortification  I  say  it,  he  haa 
been  hailed  with  an  enthusiasm,  hefore  unknown  in  the  annals  of  med- 
icine, as  the  only  true  expounder  of  physiology  and  of  medical  phi- 
losophy. The  w(»'ld,  however,  is  fast  awaking  firom  its  spell-bound 
delosion,  and  the  doctrines  of  this  "  reformer"  will  soon  be  mingled 
with  the  same  and  more  original  chimeras  which  did  their  part  in 
"the  dark  ages  of  science"  (§  350, 1029,  1030,  1034). 

4|,  c.  Finally,  the  third  school,  or  that  of  chemioo-vitaliam,  en- 
deavors to  form,  as  it  were,  a  bond  of  union  between  the  schools  of 
pure  vitalism,  and  of  pure  chemistry ;  though  such  an  alliance  be  as 
unnatural  as  human  brains  in  a  block  of  gramte.  The  chemico-phys- 
iologist  makes  a  compromise  with  philosophy,  and  takes  for  his  rule 
"  in  medio  hUiisimui  ibis,*'  It  is  as  reeardlesd  as  the  school  of  pure 
chemistry  of  the  universal  consent  with  which  physiology  has  been 
hitherto  restricted  to  the  condition,  functions,  results,  and  laws  of  liv" 
i$ig  beings,  and  chemistry  to  the  condition  and  laws  of  dead  matter. 
This  school,  therefore,  mingles  the  doctrines  of  vitalism  and  chemis- 

a;  allotting  to  the  former  one  half  of  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  the 
er  half  to  the  latter.  This  is  the  school  to  which  the  young  student 
has  the  greatest  chance  of  becoming  the  victim;  fen:  it  is  apparently 
recommended  by  the  conciliatory  principle  which  I  have  stated  in  the 
form  of  its  motto,  and  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  members 
of  our  profession* 

4|,  a.  I  have  said  that  it  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  medi- 
cal school  of  pure  chemistry,  that  its  doctrines  are  in  perfect  conflict 
with  each  other,  as  shown  in  a  work  (Liebig's  "Animal  Chemistry") 
which  is  assumed  as  the  basis  of  the  chemical  philosophy  of  life — as 
the  great  foundation  on  which  the  school  itself  has  been  erected. 
And  how  could  it  be  otherwise,  seeing  that  this  school,  and  this  writer, 
are  constantly  employed  about  two  subjects  which  have  no  affinities ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  philosophy  of  life  and  the  philosophy  of  chemistry  1 
I  shall  think  it  of^  sufficient  importance  to  substantiate  the  foregoing 
fact  by  many  proofii  in  the  course  of  this  work ;  and,  as  an  example  of 
the  whole,  I  shall  adduce  the  contradictory  views  which  are  put  forth 
upon  the  most  important  principles  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of 
organic  life,  and  at  the  basis  of  medical  science.  On  the  very  subject 
of  a  vital  principle  itself  the  genius  of  the  school  is  as  flatly  contra- 
dictory as  on  the  most  unimportant  doctrine ;  for  at  one  moment  he 
avows  the  existence  of  such  a  principle  "  distinct  from  all  other  pow- 
ers of  nature,"  and  calls  it  "the  vital  principle,"  which,  he  says,  gov- 
erns all  the  processes  of  living  beings  (§  59,  60),  and  at  the  next  moment 
he  asserts  that,  "  in  the  animal  body  we  recognize,  as  the  ultimate 
CAUSE  or  ALL  FORCE,  ouly  ONE  CAUSE,  the  chemicdl  action  which  the 
elements  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  exercise  on 
each  other.  The  only  known  ultimate  cause  of  vital  force,  either  in 
animals  or  in  plants,  is  a  chemical  process.^* 

He  renders,  as  will  be  seen  by  ensuing  quotations  (§  350),  what  ho 
assumes  as  an  original  fundamental  cause  of  life  the  indispensable 
source  of  another  cause,  which  he  avows  to  be  equallv  original  and 
fundamental;  and  what  is  yet  more  indicative  of  the  cnaotic  state  of 
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the  chemical  speculations  relative  to  living  beings,  this  author  (as  I 
have  shown  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  of  many 
others)  assumes,  at  one  time,  the  chemical  force  to  be  the  sole  cause 
of  all  vital  processes  and  results,  while,  at  another  time,  he  regards  the 
vital  principle  as  the  only  power  concerned  in  the  same  phenomena. 
It  will  be  gratifying  to  cunosity,  for  example,  to  observe  how  Liebig 
entangles  his  reader,  as  it  respects  the  physiology  of  digestion^  by 
making  that  process  to  depend  on  a  purely  chemical  action,  and  to 
evolve  that  vital  principle  which  he  as  unequivocally  declares  to  be 
the  only  power  concerned  in  chymification  (§  350,  nos.  2, 17,  48). 

5,  Chemical  and  mechanical  philosophy,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
are  strangers  to  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  There  is  a  natural  con- 
flict between  the  subjects  of  each.  They  have  no  relationship,  no  sym- 
pathies, but  carry  on  a  perpetual  hostility.  The  organic  being  is  for- 
ever converting  to  its  own  uses  the  inorganic,  and  changing  its  very 
nature  into  its  own.  The  inorganic  is  miitless  in  resistance  and  in 
assault,  till  the  former  is  passive.  It  then  lays  waste  the  fabric  by 
which  it  had  been  wrought  into  a  great  system  of  designs,  and  de- 
grades the  whole  to  its  own  level.  'Chemistry,  therefore,  begins  where 
physiology  ends ;  and  physiology  begins  with  organic  influences  upon 
the  elements  of  matter,  or  where  chemistry  leaves  ofi*.  No  depiart- 
ment  of  medicine  has  any  thin^  to  hope  from  chemistry  beyond  its 
power  of  analysis  (§  1029,  1030), 

And  yet  do  the  labors  of  chemists  aspire  at  a  substitution  of  the 
ever-fluctuating  principles  of  chemical  science  for  all  that  has  been 
hitherto  founded  upon  the  phenomena  of  life  and  disease.  Their  oft 
repeated  efibrt  to  carry  a  science  which  is  mainly  analytical  and  me- 
chanical into  that  which  is  eminently  intellectual  and  overflowing 
with  the  most  sublime  institutions,  and  distinguished  by  the  most  pro- 
found principles  and  laws  of  nature,  and  therefore  seductive  to  an  am- 
bition which  is  restif  under  the  practical  manipulations  of  the  labor- 
atory, would  raise  no  inquiry  as  to  motive,  or  end,  did  not  the  proper 
guardians  of  the  science  not  only  abandon  their  old  and  rich  domain 
at  the  very  approach  of  the  enemy,  but,  vnth  most  unnatural  distrust 
of  self,  invite  the  destroyer  (§  733,  d). 

The  late  publication  of  Liebig's  "  Animal  Chemistry"  has  abund- 
antly proved  the  truth  of  what  I  sufficiently  established  in  the  '*  Med- 
ical and  Physiological  Commentaries,"  that  the  recent  application  of 
chemistiy  to  physiology  and  medicine  is  not  a  partial,  but  a  complete 
substitution  of  that  science.  In  justification  <x  all  this,  we  are  now 
told  that  the  moans  of  investigation,  of  analysis,  and  of  creation,  have 
received  an  extension  of  which  our  predecessors  had  no  knowledge, 
Such,  however,  has  always  been  the  pretext  of  chemistry  for  its  inva 
sions  upon  the  science  of  life.  Take,  for  example,  die  words  of 
Fourcroy,  who  wrote  more  than  sixty  years  ago,  and  who,  like  Lie- 
big  and  his  school,  attempted  to  substitute  chemistry  for  physiology, 
and  to  rear  up  a  fabric  ot  medicine  upon  that  imaginary  foundation ; 
and  this,  too,  m  the  case  of  either  of  the  masters,  without  having  ever 
read  a  medical  book,  or  having  ever  prescribed  for  a  disease.  The 
language  of  Fourcrov  is  exactlv  such  as  we  now  hear  from  the  lips 
of  Liebig  and  his  followers ;  who  cheerfully  allow  that  notliiug  flow- 
ed from  the  labors  of  Fourcroy  to  iUuminate  the  dark  ways  of  organ- 
ic life  (§  1029,  1030). 
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So  identical  are  the  language,  and  ambition,  and  hope  or  confi- 
dence, and  the  visionary  speculstions,  of  the  older  and  recent  chem- 
ists, that  a  space  may  bo  well  assigned  to  this  escposure  of  chemical 
pretensions.  We  re^,  then,  in  Fourcroy,  what  we  read  in  the  works 
<^  Liebig  and  his  cotemporary  chemists.     Thus  : 

*'  The  errors  of  the  chemical  physicians  of  the  last  century,  and  the 
indifference  many  practitioners  of  the  present  time  seem  to  have  for 
chemistry,  have  produced  a  disadvantageous  opinion  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons,  tohich  time  alone  can  remove.  If  the  enthtmcum  of 
those  physicians,  who  cultivated  chemistry,  misled  tkem,  it  does  not 
fellow  that  any  conclusion, can  be  drawn  from  thence  that  may  be  ap- 
vUed  to  the  preeeni  time.  The  exactness  which  the  moderns  have 
introduced  into  every  part  of  experimental  philosophy,  ought  to  re- 
move the  apprehensions  of  such  as,  for  want  of  acquaintance  with  the 
sabject,  are  apt  to  imagine  that  chemistry  is  still  the  daiic,  mysterious 
science  it  was  a  century  ago."  '*  It  is  chemistry  alone  that  can  throw 
any  light  on  the  composition  of  the  fluids,  and  tne  changes  they  under- 
go by  the  processes  that  are  carried  on  during  life.  We  cannot  avoid 
having  recourse  to  this  science,  in  our  endeavors  to  discover  the  true 
mechanism  of  the  animal  Junctions  ;  ^e  properties  of  the  fluids  separ- 
ated by  the  different  viscera ;  or  the  alterations  such  fluids  undergo." 
''It  will  be  necessary  to  enlarge  and  multiply  these  researches  on 
subjects  of  different  age,  size,  and  temperament,  in  various  climates 
and  seasons,  and  to  pursue  them  among  the  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals," &c.  "  We  think  it  equally  necessary  to  examine  the  solids, 
by  chemical  methods,  as  well  in  the  sound  as  in  the  diseased  state, 
and  by  a  comparison  of  their  properties,  endeavor  to  discover  to  which 
of  the  fluids  they  owe  their  formation ;  and  this  being  known,  we  may 
proceed  to  conjecture,  in  morbific  dispositions,  the  solid  or  fluid  that 
has  suffered  a  change. 

"  If  it  be  thus  established  that  the  theory  of  medicine  is  capable  of 
receiving  the  most  essential  advantages  from  chemistry,  it  is  equally 
certain  that  the  practice  is  no  less  in  need  of  the  same  assistance ; 
since  both  must  of  necessity  accompany  each  other,  and  are  promoted 
by  the  same  means."  ''  Nothing  can  be  more  evident  than  that  the 
choice  of  aliments,  and  of  air,  cannot  be  made  vnth  any  certainty,  but 
in  consequence  of  chemical  researches  into  the  nature  of  foods,  and  the 
properties  of  the  atmospheric  fluid"  (§  18). — Fourcroy's  Medical 
Chemistry,  1782  (§  1034). 

I  have  said,  in  the  Commentaries,  that "  a  prosperous  harvest"  was 
promised  from  Fourcroy's  reformation.  But,  again  I  reiterate,  where 
IS  the  evidence  1  since  which  time,  also,  chemistry  has  made  greater 
advances  than  any  other  science,  has  had  its  unmolested  sway,  and 
Fourcroy's  example  has  been  followed  vnth  a  corresponding  diligence. 
Can  you  point  to  a  solitary  instance  in  which  organic  chemistry,  ex- 
cept in  a  negative  sense,  has  advanced  the  science  of  life  or  disease  ? 
Do  not  the  very  chemists  of  this  day  incidentally  allow  the  perfectly 
abortive  nature  of  their  science  in  relation  to  physiology  and  medi- 
cine I  Consult  the  quotations  in  section  350,  b,  1,  &c.,  and  350^ 
350f.  Or  take  the  affirmations  of  the  distinguished  Mulder  (§  350 1), 
which  go,  with  the  rest,  to  establish  the  truth  of  my  former  assertion, 
that  "chemistry  has  been  a  perfect  incubus  upon  medicine;  and  the  time 
%i  not  distant  when  it  will  have  proved,  by  its  oum  showings  its  want  of 
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relation  to  our  subject,  if  it  have  not  done  to  already" — Comment,,  toL 
i.,  p.  586,  note.) 

5\,a.  I  agree  with  the  chemical  physiologist  that  <<  facts  are  stub- 
bom  things/*  and,  with  the  analogy  which  reposes  upon  them,  are 
at  the  foundation  of  all  philosophy ;  but  it  does  not  equally  follow 
that  facts  are  always  philosophically  or  even  honestly  applied,  nor 
that  he  who  devotes  himself  to  the  laboratory  is  the  best  qualified  to 
apply  his  own  facts  to  organic  nature.  "  We  can  have  no  very  high 
idea  of  experiments  made  by  gentlemen,"  says  Hunter,  "  who,  for 
want  of  anatomical  knowledge,  have  not  been  able  to  pursue  their 
reasoning  even  beyond  the  simple  experiment  itself."  Least  of  all 
can  the  chemist  be  permitted  to  charge  upon  the  vitalist  a  neglect  of 
chemical  facts ;  since  it  is  as  well  by  these  as  by  the  phenomena  of 
life  that  the  vitalist  overthrows  the  artificial  system  (§  S50-d50|). 
Nor  let  it  be  forgotten  that  it  is  purely  by  an  appeal  to  certain  false 
analogies,  and  by  a  disregard  of  the  phenomena  of  living  beings,  that 
the  physical  and  chemical  hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  have  obtained 
their  ascendency  (§  733,  d). 

All  our  theories  and  principles  in  medicine,  it  cannot  be  too  often 
reiterated,  should  rest  upon  well- ascertained  ^cts.  The  great  diffi- 
culties with  which  truth  has  had  to  contend  since  the  restoration  of 
the  proper  method  of  observing  nature,  consists  in  the  mistaken  nature 
of  facts,  or  of  false  conclusions  from  admitted  facts.  What  is  oflen 
assumed  to  be  fact  is  just  otherwise,  and,  where  the  premises  are 
BOimd,  they  have  frequently  led  to  spurious  theories  (§  350^-350}, 
433,  &c.,  493,  823,  &c.). 

5|,  b.  The  phenomena  of  nature  are  the  facts  about  which  all  phi- 
losophy is  concerned,  and  therefore  form  the  substantial  ground  of  all 
inteUectual  acquirements.  As  they  relate  to  organic  beings,  to  their 
laws,  their  properties,  their  functions,  whether  morbid  or  healthy, 
they  are  to  be  found  in  the  organic  being  himself,  not  in  the  work- 
shops of  the  chemist  or  of  the  mechanical  philosopher.  But,  even 
where  the  mind  admits  this  proposition,  if  prone  to  speculation,  it  too 
often  regards  each  fact  by  itself,  and  rears  up  hypotheses  wrong  in 
themselves,  and  in  conflict  with  each  other.  Facts  should  therefore 
be  compared  before  they  are  reduced  to  theory ;  or,  where  they  may 
conflict  with  acknowledged  principles,  they  should  remain  in  an  iso- 
lated state  till  their  true  nature  may  be  better  understood,  or  till  the 
principles  which  they  appear  to  contradict  may  be  shown  to  be  erro- 
neous. Should  some  fact,  for  example,  appear  to  indicate  the  depend- 
ence of  life  upon  chemical  or  any  other  physical  forces,  the  evidence 
to  the  contrary  is  so  various  and  conclusive,  that  that  fact  must  be 
considered  as  deficient  in  some  of  its  elements,  which,  if  known,  would 
readily  bring  it  imder  a  well-established  principle  in  physiology. 
These  absent  elements  are  some  other  facts  which  escape  our  obser- 
vation ;  and  thus  what  is  truly  &ct,  in  an  abstract  sense,  is  made  the 
ground-work  of  important  error. 

5|,  c.  It  is  the  peculiar  misfbrtime  of  science  to  generalize  too 
hastily ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  explosion,  or  the  introduction, 
of  one  error,  is  the  parent  of  many  others.  It  is  also  astonishingly 
true  that  a  few  phenomena  are  abstracted  from  the  whole,  of  which 
they  may  be  only  sequences  of  the  others,  and  are  made  the  ground 
of  conflicting  doctrines,  and  substitutes  for  the  theories  that  are  insti- 
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toted  upon  the  more  fundamental  facts ;  and  thus  a  blind  disregard 
of  consistency  is  permitted  to  prevail,  till  a  most  incongruous  series  of 
assumptions^  as  in  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  is  presented  to  us  as 
the  science  which  Nature  teaches. 

Again,  there  is  a  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  admit  of  no  real- 
ities but  such  as  make  a  strong  demonstration  upon  the  senses ;  and 
hence  it  is  that  the  physical  and  chemical  philosophers  of  life  prefer 
die  facts  of  the  laboratory  to  such  as  are  supplied  by  organic  beings. 
The  former  are  therefore  assumed  as  the  foundation  for  principles 
and  laws  in  physiology  and  medicine ;  and  when  it  is  considered  how 
large  a  proportion  of  mankind  have  not  the  ability  to  distinguish  the 
true  from  the  false,  especially  when  the.  latter  is  set  forth  in  a  confi- 
dent and  dogmatic  manner,  it  ceases  to  be  remarkable  that  what  is 
comparatively  simple,  and  comes  plausibly  recommended  by  the  tangi- 
ble and  visible  attributes  of  matter,  should  command  their  confidence 
beyond  those  realities  which  can  be  appreciated  only  by  an  exercise 
of  the  understanding  in  connection  with  the  revelations  of  sense,  and 
which  farm  the  ground-work  of  principles  of  difficult  penetration. 
There  are  few,  indeed,  who  are  capable  of  reasoning  beyond  their 
senses  and  the  fiusts  themselves,  and  this  is  equally  true  of  the  chem- 
ist, both  as  to  the  facts  of  the  laboratory  and  the  phenomena  of  living 
beings,  whenever  he  attempts  an  exposition  of  the  properties  and  laws 
of  a  department  of  nature  which  lies  not  within  his  sphere  of  investi- 
gation. "  Truth,  whether  in  or  out  of  fashion,  is  the  measure  of 
knowledge  and  the  business  of  the  understanding.  Whatever  is  be- 
side that,  however  authorized  by  consent  or  recommended  by  variety, 
is  nothing  but  igpiorance  or  something  worse"  (§  1034). 

51,  d.  It  cannot  but  be  conceded,  that,  as  knowledge  advances,  and 
the  subjects  of  inquiry  become  more  or  less  exhausted,  ambition  is 
fikely  to  depart  from  an  observation  of  nature,  to  seek  gratification 
and  renown  in  artificial  expedients.  This  is  becoming  a  prevailing 
propensity  in  medicine;  ana  many  have  left,  and  are  leaving,  the  bul- 
wanc  of  knowledge  to  rear  up  hypotheses  upon  distortions  o£  naturo, 
which,  for  their  letter  success,  they  dignify  oy  the  name  of  **  experi- 
mental philosophy." 

5\,  e.  In  meaieine,  at  least,  there  is  but  one  kind  of  experimental 
observation,  which  consists  in  the  simple  study  of  the  phenomena  of 
nataro.  Or,  if  art  be  applied  to  give  them  a  fuller  development,  the 
means  most  be  such  as  shall  elicit  results  conformable  to  me  institu- 
tions of  nature.  But  aside  from  chemistry,  it  has  been  the  fatality  of 
the  physiological  department  of  medicine  to  have  been  encumbered 
with  rude  experiments,  giving  the  wildest  distortions  to  the  featuras 
of  naturo.  When  we  consider  the  wonderful  susceptibility  of  the 
properties  of  life,  how  roadily  their  actions  and  results  are  influenced 
oy  natural  agents,  how  a  drop  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  of  the  alcoholic 
extract  of  nux  vomica,  applied  to  the  tongue  of  an  animal,  will  ex- 
tinguiflh  life  in  an  instant ;  or  that  the  same  may  be  done  by  thrust- 
ing a  needle  into  the  medulla  oblongata ;  or  how  concentrated  mias- 
ma may  almost  as  instantly  induce  an  attack  of  fever ;  or  how  a  little 
excess  in  eating  may  bring  on  an  attack  of  apoplexy  as  immediately 
&tal  as  a  blow  on  the  region  of  the  stomach — fs^,  perhaps,  in  either 
case,  as  the  artillery  of  the  clouds ;  or  how  simple  irritations  of  a 
nerre  may  be  followed  by  death  fit>m  tetanus ;  or  how  all  the  veg^ 
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etable  and  animal  poisons,  as  well  as  all  things  else  which  do  not  pofh 
sess  natural  relations  to  the  properties  of  life,  will  variously  change 
those  properties  and  all  their  results,— -when,  I  say,  we  consider  all 
these  things,  we  may  well  imagine  the  difficulty  of  imitating  nature  bj 
the  most  cautious  experiments,  or  of  developing  her  laws  by  mutila- 
ting the  structure  of  organic  beings,  or  of  illustrating  those  modificap 
tions  which  spring  up  in  disease,  by  resorting  to  processes  which  are 
foreign  to  natural  influences.  Even  the  greatest  experimentalist  in 
modem  times,  he  who  has  performed  more  vivisections  than  any 
other  man,  has  placed  it  upon  record,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  diffi- 
cult things  in  physiology  to  perform  an  experiment  that  shall  not  be 
liable  to  objection.  Yet  no  man  ever  ventured  more  hastily  upon 
conclusions  from  such  experiments,  and  none  has  thrown  greater  ob- 
stacles, in  consequence,  in  the  way  of  physiology  and  pathology. 

5|,yi  The  limits  which  restrain  the  interposition  of  art  are  very 
narrow;  and  when  organic  nature  is  brought  under  the  influence  of  arti- 
ficial causes  with  a  proper  reference  to  these  limits,  the  resulting  phe- 
nomena may  form  a  safe  ground  of  reasoning  as  to  the  laws  by  which 
organic  beings  are  eovemed.  Much  has  been  accomplished,  in  this 
way,  as  to  the  physiological  connections  of  the  nervous  system  with 
organic  actions,  the  part  which  it  takes  in  the  morbid  processes,  the 
sympathetic  communications  which  it  establishes  throughout  the  or- 
ganization, and  the  interpretation  which  it  supplies  of  the  operation 
of  remedial  agents.  Nevertheless,  the  most  important  part  of  our 
knowledge  upon  these  great  and  intricate  questions  is  abundantly 
supplied  by  the  natural  phenomena  of  life,  as  manifested  under  the 
varying  conditions  of  health  and  disease.  And  that  this  is  so,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident  from  the  fact,  that  but  little  practical  information  of  the 
foregoing  nature  has  been  added,  by  recent  experiments,  to  what  had 
been  known  centuries  ago.  The  late  experiments,  however,  upon 
the  nervous  system  have  confirmed  what  had  been  deduced  fix>m  the 
more  natural  process  of  observation,  and  have  developed  some  useful 
facts  which  it  might  have  been  impossible  to  have  known  by  any 
other  method.  Such,  for  example,  is  the  difierence  of  fimction  be- 
tween the  component  parts  of  the  spinal  nerves ;  one  part  being  de- 
signed for  the  transmission  of  sensation  and  sympathetic  influences, 
the  other  for  the  operation  of  the  will  and  the  development  of  motion. 
And  yet,  if  analogy  were  allowed  its  proper  weight  in  physiological 
inquiries,  as  it  must  be  in  reality  the  great  basis  of  medical  science, — 
if  there  had  been  less  pertinacity  as  to  the  necessity  of  abstract  facts 
fi>r  every  conclusion,  we  might  have  come,  by  a  process  of  analogy 
founded  upon  ultimate  fiicts,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of 
the  compound  nerves.  This  could  have  been  inferred  from  their 
complex  flmctions  as  evinced  by  their  phenomena,  and  by  associating 
them  with  the  simple  elements  of  the  cerebral  nerves,  where  it  is 
plainly  seen  that  many  of  the  nerves  have,  individually,  a  specific 
function,  and  whose  phenomena  are  destitute  of  complexity. 

5i,  a.  But  the  reign  of  **  experimental  philosophy"  which  so  lately 
appeared  in  the  mutilations  of^  animals  to  discover  dieir  natural  func- 
tions ;  in  the  injection  of  corrosive  and  putrid  substances  into  the  cir- 
culatory apparatus  of  animals  to  illustrate  the  pathology  of  human 
disease ;  in  the  transfusion  of  remedial  agents  into  the  same  order  of 
beings,  and  even  into  plants,  to  ascertain  tibe  virtues  of  remedies,  their 
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modas  operandi  as  curative  agents,  and  the  right  treatment  of  human 
maladies,  has  given  place  to  an  **  experimental  philosophy"  in  which 
organic  'tife  has  no  participation.  This  is  the  ''  philosophy"  against 
which  the  observer  of  nature  is  now  called  upon  to  contend;  fraught 
with  far  greater  evils  than  the  spurious  Aystems  which  it  has  so  sudr 
denly  surprised  and  superseded.  It  is  impossible  to  calculate  the 
mischief  which  must  result  to  mankind  from  its  unrestrained  popular- 
ity. Something  may  be  gathered  from  its  former  effects  when  chem- 
istry was  young ;  and  something  from  the  progress  of  error  under  the 
fresh  spur  of  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  350-350f ,  821).  We  all 
know  how  common  the  enthusiastic  belief  that  this  "  Reformer"  had 
overthrovm  all  former  systems  in  every  department  of  medicine ;  and 
we  may  take  the  following  editorial  passage  from  the  London  Lancet 
as  expressing  a  very  conunon  opinion  of  the  profession  as  to  the  ap- 
plication of  chemistry  at  the  bedside  of  disease : 

"  As  organic  chemistry  marches  on,  the  basis  of  an  improved  system 
of  medicsd  practice,"  says  the  veteran  editor,  "  it  will  prove  impera* 
tive  that  a  rigorous  examination  of  the  products  of  the  animal  frame, 
the  several  humors  and  excretions  of  the  body,  should  be  employed  in 
the  investigation  of  disease.  The  period  approaches  when  it  will  be 
incumbent  on  us,  not  perhaps  invariably,  but  still  very  often,  in  pre- 
scribing,— say,  for  typhus,  or  purpura,  or  any  of  the  numerous  vaii* 
eties  of  cutaneous  afl&ctions,  that  by  a  chemical  analysis,  we  should  first 
ascertain  the  constituents  and  proportions  of  the  proximate  elements 
of  the  urine,  the  saliva,  the  expirea  breath,  the  perspired  matter,  per- 
haps the  blood,  the  feces  of  the  patient,  before  applying  our  remedies; 
and  this  process  may  have  to  be  gone  through  not  once  only,  but  sev- 
eral times  in  the  progress  of  the  malady."  "  The  time  is,  we  repeat 
it,  approaching  wnen  the  foundation  op  practice  on  the  laws  of 
Organic  Chemistry  will  form  the  distinction  between  the  enlight- 
ened physician  and  the  mere  pretender"  (§  851,  863,  e;  883,  i»).— 
London  Lancet,  April  29,  1843.    (Also,  §  1029,  1030.) 

5^,  b.  In  the  foregoing  quotation  we  have  essentially  what  is  now 
extensively  denominated  '*  the  progress  of  medical  science,"  and  the 
nature  of  the  doctrines  to  which  these  Institutes  are  opposed.  These 
Institutes  will  be  found  mainly,  so  far  as  physics  are  alleged  to  be 
concerned,  by  the  side  of  all  the  most  illustrious  physiologists  from 
Hippocrates  to  us,  whose  general  views  are  thus  summarily  express- 
ed by  Bichat : 

**  The  organic  chemistry  of  the  laboratory,"  says  Bichat,  "  is  the 
dead  anatomy  of  the  fluids,  not  a  physiological  chemistry.  The 
physiology  of  the  fluids  should  be  composed  of  the  innumerable 
variations  which  they  experience  according  to  the  different  (vital) 
states  of  their  respective  organs."  "  The  instability  of  the  vital  pow- 
ers is  the  quicksand  on  which  have  sunk  the  calculations  of  all  the 
phvsicians  of  the  last  hundred  years.  The  habitual  variations  of  the 
living  fluids,  dependent  on  the  instability  of  the  powers  of  life,  one 
would  think,  should  be  no  less  an  obstacle  to  the  chemical  physicians 
of  the  present  age." 

"  Again,  had  physiology  been  cultivated  by  men  before  physics,  I 
am  persuaded  that  many  applications  of  the  former  would  have  been 
made  to  the  latter.  Rivers  would  have  been  seen  to  flow  from  the 
tonic  action  of  their  banks,  crystals  to  unite  from  the  excitement 
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which  they  exercise  upon  their  reciprocal  sensibilities,  and  planets 
to  move  because  they  mutually  irritate  each  other  at  vast  distances. 
All  this  would  appear  unreasonable  to  us,  who  think  of  gravitation 
only  in  consideration  of  these  phenomena.  And  why  should  we  not, 
in  fact,  be  as  ridiculous  when  we  come  with  this  same  gravitation, 
with  our  chemical  affinities  and  chemical  compositions,  and  with  a 
languaee  established  upon  their  fundamental  data,  to  treat  of  a  sci- 
ence with  which  they  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  I" — Bichat's  Gen- 
eral Anatomy  and  Physiology^ 

6.  We  may  now  readily  perceive  the  reason  why  chemistry  has 
undergone  changes  within  a  few  years,  while  all  that  relates  essen- 
tially to  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beines  may  have  been 
long  since  known.  The  chemist  operates,  and  makes  all  his  discov- 
eries, through  the  forces  and  laws  of  inorganic  matter.  These  he 
may  carry  into  his  laboratory,  turn  into  his  test  glasses,  or  involve  in 
his  crucible.  He  can  therefore  oblige  nature  to  form  the  same  inor- 
ganic compounds  as  she  forms  spontaneously.  He  can  then  separate 
Sie  elements  again,  and  again  obligei  nature  to  recombine  them  after 
their  original  manner.  But,  can  he  do  the  same  thing  with  organic 
beings  ?  He  cannot  form  the  most  simple  organic  compound—- can- 
not even  recombine  the  elements  when  they  are  once  separated; — 
although  he  has  then  the  necessary  elements,  and  in  their  exact  pro- 
portions. The  reason  is  obvious.  The  chemist  has  not  at  his  com- 
mand in  this  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  necessary  powers ;  or,  as  the 
chemist  expresses  it,  ''  he  cannot  place  them  in  the  same  circumstan- 
ces as  Nature  does.'* 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  while  the  laboratory  is  the  proper  place 
for  the  study  of  the  inorganic  kingdom,  we  must  go  to  the  organic 
being  itself  to  learn  the  nature  of  the  powers  and  laws  by  which  it  is 
eoxomed.  These,  then,  are  the  reasons  why  the  laws  of  organic  be- 
mgs  have  been  long  so  much  better  understood  than  those  of  chemis- 
try. Every  thing  is  artificial  in  the  laboratory,  so  far  as  experiments 
are  concerned ;  and,  if  these  be  not  the  right  ones,  or  be  imperfectly 
conducted,  they  will  either  fail  to  represent  nature  correctly,  or  will 
give  her  a  wrong  interpretation.  Hence  the  great  instability  of  this 
science ;  and  yet  we  are  told  that  every  new  theory  in  chemistry  is 
applicable  to  physiology  and  medicine. 

But,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with  organic  beings.  Here  all  the  ex- 
periments are  carried  on  by  Nature  herself,  and  they  cannot  deceive. 
The  various  results  and  phenomena  are  seen  in  the  being  itself,  and 
can  be  seen  nowhere  else.  They  must,  therefore,  be  the  true  guide, 
and  the  only  guide,  to  the  powers  and  laws  by  which  organic  beings 
are  governed.  These  phenomena,  too,  are  astonishingly  multiplied 
in  any  given  being,  ana  new  ones  are  presented  as  tne  being  may 
come  under  new  influences.  But,  this  variety  is  extended  almost  to 
infinity  when  we  consider  that  every  distinct  species  of  plants  and 
animals  has  its  peculiar  manifestations  of  life.  It  is  also  true  that 
each  one  of  this  endless  variety  is  utterly  different  from  any  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  inorganic  world.  And  when  we  take  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  organic  beings  in  connection,  and  find  a  perfect  harmony 
among  the  whole,  the  nature  of  the  proof  is  so  various  and  immense 
as  to  conduct  us  to  a  right  knowledge  of  the  principles  and  laws  of 
life  in  all  their  aspects. 
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Now  all  this  variety  has  been  perpetually  before  the  obsenration 
of  mankind,  and  always  presented  to  our  observation  by  nature  her- 
selfl  It  therefore  ceases,  I  sav,  to  be  remarkable  that  dbe  science  of 
life  had  so  greatly  outstripj^ed  that  of  chemistry ;  and  it  will  probar 
bly  forever  remam  better  imdentood;  since  nature  is  the  experi- 
menter in  one  case,  and  man  in  the  other. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 

7.  The  sensible  world  is  composed  of  animate  and  inanimate  be- 
mgs,  which,  with  their  difference  m  composition  and  structure,  has  led 
to  their  division  into  the  organic  and  inorganic  or  mineral  kingdoms. 

8.  The  relations  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of  nature,  and 
&eir  contradistinctions,  render  a  general  reference  to  the  inorganic 
indispensable  to  our  jphysiolo^cal  and  higher  branches  of  inmiiry. 

9.  Animals  and  plants,  which  make  up  the  organic  kingdom,  are 
essendally  dependent  on  the  inorganic ;  but  the  latter  kiAgdom  is  per- 
fectly independent  of  the  organic. 

10.  The  beffinninff  of  organization  is  in  plants,  which  are  the  pri- 
mary source  of  nourishment  to  animals. 

11.  From  the  foregoing  law  arises  the  ereat  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  plants  and  animals — that  the  former  subsist  on  the  ele- 
ments of  matter,  while  the  latter  are  nourished  by  those  elements  in 
an  organic  state.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  vegetables  are  more 
creative  than  animals  (§  303).  . 

12.  All  organic  substances  are  compounds  of  the  simple  elements 
of  matter.  They  are  combined  by  the  vital  powers,  while  inorganic 
compounds  are  produced  by  chemical  forces. 

13.  As  organization  begins  in  vegetables,  it  is  obvious  that  a  de- 
compounded organic  substance  can  be  restored  to  an  organic  state 
only  by  that  vegetable  kingdom  which  was  created  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  organizing  the  mineral  kingdom,  for  the  ultimate  final 
cause  of  simpering  food  to  animals.  The  plant  reduces,  the  animal 
consumes  jTf  303). 

14.  a.  if  an  animal  compound  be  decompounded,  the  reunion  of 
the  elements  into  an  animal  substance  requires  the  agency  of  both 
vegetable  and  animal  organization ;  and,  not  only  so,  but  nothing  can 
reproduce  any  given  animal  compound  but  the  precise  part  of  the 
same  species  of  animal  which  gave  origin  to  the  part  so  decompound- 
ed (§  12). 

-14y  b.  Owine  to  this  universal  law,  by  which  the  animal  is  rendered 
so  perfectly  dependent  on  the  vegetable  kingdom,  the  Creator  has 
given  a  striking  perfection  to  the  grand  design,  in  the  institution  of 
an  inviable  world  of  animalcula  for  the  consumption  of  that  vast  pro- 
pordon  of  organic  matter  which  is  passing  throueh  the  process  of 
maceratioii  to  its  elementary  state.  Thus  arrested  by  these  econo- 
mists of  nature,  it  advances  through  an  ascending  series  of  animals, 
till,  at  last,  it  becomes  the  food  of  man  (§  151,  1052). 

The  foregoing  distinction  is  fundamental  in  nature;  and  here,  at 
the  very  threshed,  we  are  met  by  a  barrier  which  the  chemist  and 
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phjTsical  philosopher  cannot  pass  from  one  side,  nor  the  physiologist 
from  the  other  (I  1052). 

14.  c.  I  may  also  say,  that  it  is  no  small  proof  of  a  Creator,  that  the 
elements  of  all  comlnnations  which  are  generated  hy  animals  and 
plants  are  derived  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  which  will  he  allowed 
to  he  less  productive  than  the  organic.  And  since,  especially,  no  or- 
ganic being  can  generate  any  elementary  substance,  nor  the  ele- 
ments unite,  of  themselves,  into  organic  compounds,  it  follows  that 
the  whole  was  created  by  a  Being  of  greater  power.  We  can  go  no 
farther  back  than  the  elements  of  matter.  Here  the  atheist  himself 
pauses  in  dismay.  They  proclaim  a  Grod,  and  reason  submits  to  this 
limit  of  its  powers. 

I  may  also  propose  another,  and  perhaps  greater  proof  of  the  error 
of  spontaneous  generation.  The  kmgdoms  of  nature  are  governed  hy 
inherent  powers,  and  the  organic  possess  powers  peculiar  to  them- 
selves ;  but  the  existence  of  matter,  whether  organic  or  inorganic,  is 
also  indispensable  to  their  respective  forces.  These  forces,  therefore, 
did  not  create  matter ;  and  since  matter  cannot  create  matter,  and 
therefore  did  not  create  itself,  it  follows  that  its  associate  powers  did 
not  create  themselves.  Whence  it  is  obvious  that  some  greater  Power 
exists  by  which  the  powers  of  nature  were  created  m  union  with 
matter. 

These  arguments,  therefore,  may  be  taken  in  connection  with  those 
which  I  formerly  adduced  for  the  purpose  of  exposing  the  fallacy  of 
the  doctrine  implied  by  Carpenter,  Fritchard,  Fletcher,  and  others, 
by  assuming  that  the  vital  properties  exist  in  the  elements  of  matter, 
and  that,  therefore,  the  elements  are  capable  of  arranging  themselves 
into  organic  beings.  (See  my  Examination  of  Reviews^  p.  37,  and 
my  Notice  of  Reviews,   Also,  §  1051,  1052.) 

15.  Exact  analyses  are  readily  made  of  mineral  compounds,  and 
the  elements  may  be  recombined  into  the  same  or  other  mineral  com- 
pounds. 

The  precise  analysis  of  the  most  simple  organic  compound,  solid  or 
fluid,  as  fibrin  or  albumen,  is  very  difficult,  and  always  liable  to  doubt 

16.  In  a  primary  sense,  plants  subsist  upon  the  atmosphere  and 
what  it  contains  (§  303) ;  but  they  immediately  derive  much  of  their 
nourishment  from  decaying  organic  substances  that  are  incorporated 
with  the  soil.  But,  before  such  compounds  can  be  appropriated  by 
plants,  they  must  be  resolved  into  their  elementary  state.  They  can 
be  taken  into  the  organization  of  plants  only  in  the  condition  of  min- 
eral substances;  and  even  then  the  most  simple  binary  compound 
must  be  decompounded  before  organization  can  begin.  All  tne  re- 
combinations, as  constituting  parts  in  the  vegetable  economy,  are  es- 
sentially unlike  any  substance  in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

17.  If  animal  organization  resolve  an  organic  compound  into  a  min- 
eral condition,  such  compound  is  useless  in  the  animal  economv  (§  13, 
14).  There  is  never  present,  therefore,  in  the  animal  organization, 
as  a  part  of,  or  as  a  source  of  supply  to  that  organization,  any  mineral 
substance  (§  360).  Whatever  mutations  the  materials  of  supply  may 
undergo,  they  must  always  exist  in  an  orcranic  state,  or  he  permanent- 
ly restored  to  the  mineral  kingdom  (§  16). 

18.  a.  We  learn  finom  the  foregoing  premises  (§  17),  that  food  does 
not  lose  its  organic  state  during  ue  process  of  digestion ;  and  since  it 
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becomes  more  and  more  nearly  assimilated  to  the  living  solids  from 
the  earliest  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  it  is  evident  tibat  chemical 
agencies  have  no  connection  with  the  transformations  to  which  it  is 
subjected  in  the  alimentary  canal  (§  350-376). 

18,  b.  Hence,  also,  the  fallacy  of  attempting,  by  chemical  analysis, 
to  indicate  the  proper  sustenance  of  man  and  animals.  "  To  deter" 
mine"  says  Liebig,  ** what  substances  are  capable  of  affordi'ng  nour^ 
ishment,  it  is  only  necessary  to  ascertain  the  composition  of  the  food,  and 
to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  ingredients  of  the  blood J^  He  then  pro- 
ceeds to  a  practical  application  of  this  principle  by  setting  forth  the 
chief  elements  of  the  blood.  The  difficult  subject,  also,  of  identifying 
hay  with  the  flesh  of  animals,  and  all  the  vegetable  substances  which 
enter  the  human  stomach  with  the  various  tissues  of  the  body,  is  so 
far  disposed  of  as  to  require  no  other  interposition  between  the  nutri- 
ment and  its  conversion  into  living  animal  compomids  than  the  chem- 
ical forces.     This  chemical  doctrine  b  thus  set  forth  by  Liebig : 

^*  TA^  most  recent  and  exact  researches  have  established  as  a  univer- 
sal fact,  to  which  nothing  yet  known  is  opposed^  that  the  nitrqgenized 
constituents  of  vegetable  food  have  a  composition  identical  with  that  of 
the  constituents  of  the  bloodJ** — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

18,  c.  And  such,  too,  is  a  common  example  not  only  of  the  assump- 
tions of  this  writer,  but  of  that  positive  manner  which  has  inspired 
such  universal  confidence  (§  350|-350i).  There  are,  of  course,  in 
nitrogenized  vegetable  food  certain  combinations  more  or  less  analo- 
gous to  what  are  called  the  constituents  of  the  blood,  though  never 
the  same,  and  but  comparatively  few  in  many  that  are  appropriate  as 
means  of  nourishment ;  nor  could  it  be  doubtful  that  the  elements  of 
the  flesh  and  blood  of  animals  subsisting  on  vegetables  must  exist  in 
their  food.  But  the  identity  of  dements  in  any  given  vegetable  and 
animal  compounds  is  very  difierent  from  identity  of  compounds,  and 
this,  too,  with  every  imaginary  latitude  of  the  isomeric  and  polymeric 
problems.  Nor  have  any  two  chemists  agreed,  as  yet,  in  their  analy- 
sis of  blood,  or  of  any  animal  compound. 

But  wo  have  from  the  laboratory  most  ample  admissions  of  the 
groundless  nature  of  the  preceding  statement.     Thus,  again,  Liebig : 

^'  As  far  as  our  researches  have  gone,  it  may  be  laid  down  as  a  hiw, 
founded  on  experience,  that  vegetables  produce,  in  their  organism, 
compounds  of  proteine ;  and  that  out  of  these  compounds  of  proteine 
the  various  tissues  and  parts  of  the  animal  body  are  developed  by  the 
nTAL  FORCE,  loith  the  aid  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  and  of  the 
elements  of  water. 

''Now,  although  it  cannot  be  demonstrated  that  proteine  exists 
ready  formed  in  vegetable  and  animal  products,  and  although  the  dif- 
ference in  their  properties  seems  to  indicate  that  their  elements  are 
not  arranged  in  the  same  manner,  yet  the  hypothesis  of  the  pre-exist- 
ence  of  proteine,  as  a  point  of  departure  in  developing  and  comparing 
their  properties,  is  exceedingly  convenient.  At  all  events,  it  is  certain 
that  the  elements  of  these  compounds  assume  the  same  arrangement 
when  acted  on  by  potash  at  a  high  temperature^*  !  I — Liebio's  Animal 
Chemistry, 

Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the  contradiction ;  for  wo  also  read  in  the 
same  work,  that 

"We  cannot,  indeed,  maintain  that  the  animal  organism  has  no 

B 
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power  to  form  other  compounds,  for  we  know  that  it  is  capable  of, 
producing  an  extensive  series  of  compounds^  differing  in  composition 
Jrom  ike  chief  constituents  of  the  blood*^  (§  409,  6,  and  53,  b). 

But,  if  the  foregoing  quotations  be  conclusive  of  the  specific  inqui- 
ries before  us,  the  following  admitted  facts  not  only  establish  the  same 
conclusions,  but  prove  that  chemistry  is  entirely  incompetent  to  any 
one  of  its  pretensions  as  to  a  proximate  analysis  of  the  blood,  or  of 
other  organic  compounds,  and  that  it  is  strictly  limited  to  a  mere  eU- 
mentary  decomposition ;  while  they  also  concede  the  existence  of  a 
vital  principle  as  an  ''  immaterial"  governing  power,  wholly  different 
from  any  attribute  of  inorganic  nature,  and  therefore  render  it  certain 
in  another  aspect,  that  the  chemist,  from  want  of  this  agent,  can,  at 
most,  only  effect  the  elementary  analysis  of  organic  compounds.  Thus, 
then,  the  organic  chemist : 

"  If  the  problem  to  be  solved  by  organic  chemistry  be  this,  namely, 
to  explain  the  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  animal  body; 
then  It  is  the  business  of  this  science  to  ascertain  what  elements  must 
be  added,  what  elements  must  be  separated,  in  order  to  effect,  or,  in 
general,  to  render  possible,  the  conversion  of  a  given  compound  into 
a  second  or  third ;  but  we  cannot  expect  from  it  the  synthetic  proof 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  views  entertained,  because  every  iking  in  ike  or^ 
ganization  goes  on  under  the  influence  oftke  vital  force,  an  immate- 
rial AGENT  wkick  tke  chemist  cannot  employ  at  tvilc" — Liebig*s  An- 
imal Chemistry. 

18,  d.  If  we  now  turn  to  section  409,  b,  we  shall  there  find  that  it 
is  in  the  blood  alone  that  the  reputed  proximate  princi^s  of  vegeta- 
bles are  assumed  to  exist,  and  that  many  proximate  compounds  are 
allowed  by  the  chemist  to.  be  elaborated  from  the  blood,  to  which 
there  is  nothing  at  all  analogous  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  or  even  in 
tiie  blood  itself. 

This,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  whole  subject :  1st.  The  chemist  has  his 
favorite  doctrine  of  digestion,  as  an  important  foothold  for  material- 
ism, forever  present,  to  be  extended  as  far  as  the  obscurities  of  the 
subject  will  admit,  and  to  borrow  an  apparent  confirmation  from  these 
predicated  assumptions.  The  absolute  amount  of  that  doctrine  ift 
thus  expressed  by  Liebig : 

*'  In  the  natural  state  of  the  digestive  process,  the  food  only  under- 
goes a  change  in  its  state  of  cohesion,  becoming  fluid  without  any 
other  change  of  propertite." — Liebio's  Animal  Ckemistry, 

2d.  Now,  the  food  undergoing  no  other  change  **  in  the  digestive 
process"  than  that  of  becoming  *' fluid,"  it  is  the  easiest  matter  to  find 
It  all  in  the  blood  just  as  it  was  taken  into  the  stomach, — vegetable  as 
well  as  animal ;  while,  in  so  finding  it,  a  pretended  confirmation  is  set 
up  of  the  "  universal  fieict,  to  which  nothing  yet  known  is  opposed, 
that  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  vegetable  food  have  a  compo- 
sition identical  with  that  of  the  blood,"  and  vice  versa.  Or,  aa  Liebig 
also  has  it,  **  vegetables  produce  in  their  organism  the  blood  of  M 
animals''  (§  350,  no.  76). 

But,  3d.  We  are  assured  by  chemists,  that  nothincr  is  more  diffi- 
cult of  analysis  than  the  blood,  even  as  it  respects  its  elementary  com- 
position; while  it  is  well  known  that  the  analyses  of  this  fluid  are 
always  discrepant.  Hence  the  impracticability  of  instituting  unex- 
ceptionable compariaoDB  between  even  the  elementary  composition  of 
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blood  and  the  nitrogenized  conatituents  of  plants;  while  the  very 
nature  of  the  chemical  influences  exerted  upon  a  vital  compound  of 
17  or  18  elements  with  a  view  to  its  analysis,  is  conclusive  of  the  arti- 
ficial condition  of  all  the  chemical  compounds  which  may  be  thus 
formed  out  of  the  homogeneous  fluid. 

Again,  4th.  It  is  finally  said  that  many  substances  elaborated  from 
the  blood  are  utterly  diflerent  from  any  thing  discovered  in  plants,  or 
in  the  blood  itself  (§  i09, 6).  Here,  the  composition  of  the  organic  sub- 
stances being  simple,  readily  leads  to  an  exposure  of  the  assumptions 
which  have  taken  refuge  under  the  greater  difficulties,  and  obscu- 
rities, and  disagreements*  attending  the  analysis  of  the  most  complex 
substance  known  in  nature  (§  63). 

18,  e.  But  we  shall  see,  farther  on,  that  the  chemical  school  main- 
tain, through  their  principal  chief,  those  doctrines  of  digestion,  to 
suit  other  hypotheses  in  organic  chemistry,  which  are  fundamentally 
opposed  to  each  other,  and  which  I  shall  now  arrange  in  connection, 
that  the  reader  may  see,  at  a  glance,  not  only  the  speculative  nature 
of  organic  chemistry,  but  the  feebleness  of  ihe  assumption  as  to  the 
identity  of  the  blood  and  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  plants 
Thus : 


"  In  the  xuUaral  state  of  the 
direitive  prooett,  the  food 
ojuy  undergoes  a  change  t» 
ils  state  afcakesiont  becom- 
ing' ilaid  witfaoQt  any  other 
change  of  propeitiea.''— LUB- 
kq'u  Animal  Ckemutry. 


C. 
"The  moat  deciaive  ex- 

Kerimenta  of  phvsiologutB 
ave  ibown  that  toe  yeocem 
of  CBTMiFiCATioN  u  inde- 
pendent of  the  vital  force  ; 
^at  it  takes  place  in  virtae 
of  a  PURiLT  CHXMICAL  ac- 
tion,   EXACTLY     8IMIJA9    tO 

those  processes  of  decom- 
poaiTioir  or  tranafbrmation 
which  are  known  as  putrk- 

FAC7I0N»  7EEMENTATI0N,   OT 

DECAY." — LiXBio's  Animal 
Chemistry. 


B. 

"  The  VITAL  FORCE  CAUSES 

A  DECOMPOSITION  of  the  con- 
stituents of  food,  and  deatroyi 
the  force  of  attraction  which 
is  continually  exerted  be- 
tween their  molecules.  It 
alters  the  direction  of  the 
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wise,  that  die  elemxkts  of 
the  constituents  of  the  food 
arrange  themselves  in  an- 
other form,  and  combine  to 
produce  new  compounds.  It 
FORCES  the  neto  compounds 
to  assume  forms  altogeth- 
er DIFFERENT  from  those 
which  are  the  result  cxf  the 
attraction  of  cohesion  when 
acting  freely,  that  is,  without 
resistance.— LiEBio's  Anp- 
mat  Chemistry. 

It  will  be  therefore  seen  by  the  quotations  B  and  C,  that  the  state- 
ment is  admitted  to  be  a  mere  assumption ;  while  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, by  adopting  either  of  the  contradictory  statements,  B  or  C, 
that  the  vegetable  substances  undergo  a  radical  change  during  the 
process  of  digestion,  and,  therefore,  that  we  cannot  find  those  sub- 
stances in  the  blood,  but  their  elements,  only,  in  new  and  peculiar 
combinations.  The  differences,  indeed,  are  probably  often  much 
greater  than  between  calomel  and  corrosive  sublimate  (§  350^^). 

What,  also,  g^ves  to  the  whole  of  this  subject  its  proper  interpre- 
tation, is  the  psjrallel  which  is  drawn  by  Liebig  between  the  assimila- 
tion of  the  most  virulent  poisons  and  the  most  appropriate  food,  as 
set  forth  in  Section  350,  Nos.  41  and  42.  The  looseness  of  the  clos- 
ing sentence  of  No.  41,  abstracted  from  all  the  surrounding  evidence 
of  hypothesis,  is  abundantly  conclusive  of  the  conjectural  nature  of 
the  whole  of  this  pretended  mathematical  demonstration. 

There  is  no  dimculty,  however,  in  comprehending  the  source  of 
the  mistake  which  honest  chemists  have  made  in  attempting,  by 
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diemical  analysis,  to  indicate  the  proper  sustenance  of  man  and  ani- 
mals. It  lies  in  a  wrong  conception  of  the  economy  of  vegetable 
life,  and  thence  reasoning  from  a  mistaken  coincidence  of  princi- 
ples, which  exist  in  the  two  departments  of  the  organic  kingdom  in 
a  strikingly  modified  state,  to  their  more  analogous  results  (§  10, 
13-17). 

Since,  however,  plants  subsist  upon  mineral  substances,  in  their 
elementary  state,  the  chemist  may  often  successfully  indicate  those 
inorganic  or  organic  compounds,  which  will  yield  to  any  given  species 
of  plant  (whose  general  elementary  composition  may  be  known)  the 
elements  that  go  especially  to  its  nutritive  economy.  But,  fi*om  a  fun- 
damental distinction  between  plants  and  animals  (§11, 13-17),  it  is  ob- 
vious that  no  such  thin?  can  be  done  in  relation  to  the  latter.  No 
better  practical  proof  of  this  can  be  wanted,  than  the  perfectly  indiges- 
tible nature  of  many  compounds  which  contain  the  requisite  elements. 
Such  compounds,  upon  the  chemical  philosophy,  as  I  have  said,  and 
as  admitted  by  Liebig,  include  many  virulent  poisons  in  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  and  many  inorganic  substances  whose  binary  com- 
pounds embrace  numerous  elements.  We  need  not,  indeed,  go  any 
farther  than  the  recent  experiments  by  Dr.  Beaumont  upon  the  va- 
rieties of  food,  as  will  be  subsequently  noticed  (366),  and  Magendie's 
analogous  experiments  with  the  food  of  animals,*  to  show  that  the 
whole  of  this  subject  must  be  lefb  to  natural  experience. 

Nor  does  it  appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  chemical  physiologist, 
in  the  foregoing  inquiries,  that  the  elementary  composition  of  animals 
is  greatly  alike,  at  least  in  all  mammalia.  It  should  follow,  there- 
fore, upon  the  chemical  philosophy,  that  the  practical  distinctions 
should  not  exist  between  the  food  of  man  and  animals,  but  tlmt  a 
common  diet  should  be  as  universally  adapted  as  atmospheric  air. 
To  this  conclusion  it  may  be  also  added,  that  the  same  chemical  phi- 
losophy refers  chymification  to  a  purely  chemical  process ;  or,  in  the 
language  of  Liebig,  "  it  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  purely  chemical 
action,  exactly  similar  to  those  processes  of  decomposition  or  trans- 
formation which  are  known  ^&  putrefaction ^ fermentation^  or  decay y — 
Animal  Chemistry^  p.  16.  And  since,  therefore,  chymification  is 
*'  independent  of  the  vital  force"  {ibid,),  and  as  chemistry  identifies 
the  gastric  juice  of  man  and  quadrupeds,  and  even  the  chyme,  it  is 
obvious  that  chemistry  can  predicate  nothing,  upon  this  subject,  of 
any  difference  in  the  vital  constitution  of  man  and  animalsf  (§  409, 
350,  d). 

19.  In  respect  to  their  general  structure,  inorganic  bodies  are  ho- 
mogeneous, organic  beings  heterogeneous.  This  applies  as  well  to 
the  elementary  constituents  in  their  modes  of  combmation  as  to  the 
compound  structure  of  the  whole  being.  Each  particle  of  a  mineral 
compound  is  as  much  a  wnole  as  the  gpreater  mass,  and  has  the  same 
combination  of  elements.  Each  element  is  as  perfect  as  the  com- 
pound conditions.  Animals  have  muscles,  glands,  nerves,  vessels, 
&c.,  mth  an  endless  vaiiety  in  the  elementary  combinations  in  the 
same  individual.  All  these  parts  are  necessary  to  make  a  whole,  and 
depend,  mutually,  upon  eacn  other  for  their  existence.     The  same 

*  Soo  Medical  and  Phyi iological  Commentaries,  voL  i..  p.  697,  &c. 
t  Sec  my  article  on  the  foregoing  lobject  in  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Joomal* 
December  37, 1843. 
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general  principle  is  applicable  to  plants.    Nevertheless,  apparent  ex 
ceptions  occur  in  both  animated  kingdoms,  as  in  parts  of  many  plants 
and  of  polypL     But,  in  these  instances,  each  part  possesses  essential- 
ly the  whole  apparatus  of  organic  life. 

20.  Organic  beings  grow  from  within  by  interstitial  deposition  of 
molecules  derived  from  the  blood  or  sap,  according  to  the  exact  na- 
ture of  each  part  Inorganic  bodies  do  not  grow,  but  increase  only 
by  a  superficial  juxtaposition  of  parts,  which  may,  also,  be  wholly 
imlike  the  original  crystal,  or  other  nucleus,  in  their  elements. 

In  the  process  of  growth  and  nutrition,  the  new  material  is  con- 
veyed within  from  without,  and  subjected  to  many  specific  changes, 
till  it  is  resolved  into  one  homogeneous  fluid.  Atmospheric  air  is 
also  indispensable  to  all  organic  beings.  There  is  nothing  analo- 
gous in  the  inorganic  world ;  while  these,  and  an  endless  series  of 
other  facts,  establish  the  identity  of  the  organic  life  of  plants  and 
animals. 

21.  A  peculiar  action  of  certain  agents  upon  the  whole  organism 
of  plants  and  animals,  called  vital  sUmuH,  entirely  unlike  the  action 
of  chemical  agents,  is  necessary  to  the  growth  and  existence  of  or- 
ganic beings.  They  are  both  internal  and  external,  and  give  rise  to 
all  the  phenomena  in  organic  life,  and  maintain  the  whole  in  one  ex 
act  condition ;  while  the  action  of  agents  upon  inorganic,  or  on  dead 
organic,  substances,  does  not  elicit  one  of  these  multifarious  phenom- 
ena (§  74|,  188^). 

22.  Every  part  of  an  animal  or  vegetable  is  forever  distinguished 
by  the  same  vital  phenomena  and  physical  results ;  and  the  action  of 
vital  stimuli  is  forever  the  same  on  each  part,  respectively,  but, 
like  the  vital  phenomena  and  physical  results,  different  in  each ;  the 
whole  being  liable  to  invariable  modifications  at  different  stages  of 
life,  and  according  to  temperament,  and  according,  also,  to  every 
other  modifying  iimuence. 

23.  Unlike  inorganic  bodies,  organic  beings  require  the  coexist- 
ence of  solids  and  fluida  in  their  composition. 

24.  All  organic  beings  have  the  power  of  generating  motion  within 
all  their  parts.  Mineral  compounds  have  no  such  endowment.  If 
motion  take  place  in  their  internal  constitution,  it  depends  upon  in- 
fluences which  have  no  existence  in  living  beings.  Nor  is  thb  all ; 
for  motion  is  always  generated  in  living  beines  by  the  operation  of  a 
power  implanted  in  their  constitution,  and  this  power  is  brought  into 
action  by  the  mind,  and  by  internal  and  external  physical  agents. 

25.  The  solids  and  certain  fluids  of  organic  beings  act  upon  each 
other.  But  the  fluids  act  only  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the 
solids,  while  the  solids  transmute  the  most  important  fluid  into  their 
own  substance.  The  stimulant  action  of  the  blood  upon  the  organic 
properties,  and  the  reaction  of  the  solids  upon  the  blood,  are  design* 
ed  tor  a  common  end.  The  concurrence  of  the  whole  fabric  is  ne- 
cessary to  these,  as  to  all  other,  results.  There  is  nothing  analogous 
in  the  mineral  kingdom. 

26.  When  external  or  internal  agents  produce  motion  in  organic 
beings,  they  do  not  affect  the  composition,  in  the  natural  state.  It  is 
quite  otherwise  with  inorganic  or  dead  organic  compounds. 

27.  Organic  beings  are  perpetually  subject  to  a  vital  decomposition 
and  removal  of  old  parts,  while  the  old  are  exactly  replaced  by  new 
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ones.  It  is  essential  to  mineral  compounds  that  they  remain  without 
change.  Any  disturbance  of  their  molecules  deranges  their  structure 
or  composition, 

While,  therefore,  inorganic  compounds  are  forever  the  same,  or- 

ganic  beings  are  subject  to  an  unceasing  loss  of  identity  as  respects 
leir  present  component  parts. 

28.  The  external  forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  variously  and 
greatly  contradistinguished  from  those  of  inorganic  bodies.  The 
condition  of  one,  also,  is  unifonn ;  that  of  the  other,  even  when  crys- 
talized,  is  variable. 

29.  "  The  only  character,"  says  Miiller,  "  that  can  be  possibly 
compared  in  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,  is  the  mode  in  which  sym- 
metry is  realized  in  each ;  that  is  to  say,  the  character  which  miner- 
als possess  in  their  state  of  crystalization."  Yet  there  is  not,  in  this 
respect,  the  slightest  analogy ;  since  no  true  organic  compound  ever 
approaches  the  condition  of  a  crystal.  Here  we  may  trust  the  au- 
thority of  Liobig,  who  says  of  the  ''  vital  principle  of  the  animal 
ovum,  as  well  as  the  seed  of  a  plant,"  that, 

*'  Entering  into  a  state  of  motion  or  activity,  it  exhibits  itself  in  the 
production  of  a  series  of  forms,  which,  although  occasionally  bounded 
by  right  lines,  are  yet  widely  distinct  hora  geometrical  forms,  such  as 
we  observe  in  crystalizcd  minerals.  This  force,"  he  goes  on,  '*  is  the 
vital  force,  vis  vitae,  or  vitality." 

30.  The  foregoing  considerations,  each  and  all  (§  8-29),  demon- 
strate a  radical  difference  between  the  forces  and  laws  of  organic  and 
inorganic  beings,  and  a  remarkable  modification  of  such  as  are  com 
mon  to  plants  and  animals.  But,  as  the  institutions  of  organic  life  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  medical  science,  they  should  be  still  farther 
sought  in  the  contradistinctions  between  the  organic  and  inorganic 
kingdoms,  and  in  those  diversified  phenomena  which  indicate  a  com- 
mon but  modified  government  of  animals  and  plants.  All  organic 
beings  possess  in  common  the  most  essential  conditions  of  life,  though 
existing  in  the  two  great  departments  of  living  nature  under  specific 
modifications  or  varieties ;  not,  however,  very  dissimilar,  but  inti- 
mately connected  by  a  gradation  of  analogies,  as  we  descend  along 
the  chain  of  either,  till  we  arrive  at  their  more  absolute  connecting 
link  in  the  lowest  being  of  one  and  the  other.  Other  conditions  are 
superadded  to  the  nobler  department,  which,  with  the  differences  of 
structure  and  the  modifications  of  their  common  properties  of  life,  and 
their  modes  of  subsistence,  distinguish  the  two  Hving  kingdoms  from 
each  other. 

31.  Physiology  may  be  divided  into,  1st.  The  composition  of  or- 
ganic beings;  2d.  Their  structure;  dd«  Their  properties ;  4th.  Their 
functions ;  5th.  Modifications  of  properties  and  functions  which  arise 
from  sex,  temperament,  climate,  habits,  age,  &c. ;  6th.  The  relations 
of  organic  beings  to  external  objects ;  7th.  Death. 

These  several  topics  will  be  considered  with  a  special  view  to  the 
great  principles  which  form  the  Institutes  of  Medicme. 
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COMPOSITION. 

32.  The  principal  object  contemplated  by  this  work  in  ascertaining 
the  facts  relative  to  the  campontion  of  organic  beings  is  to  settle  the 
principles  and  laws  upon  which  such  beings  are  constituted,  by  tracing 
them  out  in  the  fundamental  conditions  of  organic  matter. 

33.  Composition  b  subdivided  into  ultimate  or  elementary,  and  the 
proximate  parts ;  the  latter  being  compounded  of  the  former. 

34.  Of  the  fifty-five  known  elementary  substances,  the  following 
seventeen  have  been  found  in  the  composition  of  plants  :  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  nitrogen,  potassiuni,  calcium,  iron,  manganese,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  silicium,  magnesium,  aluminum,  chlorine,  sodium, 
iodine,  bromine. 

35.  The  same  elements  (34),  with  the  addition  of  fluor,  and  the 
probable  excepticNi  of  aluminum,  occur  in  animals.  Arsenic  is  also 
often  found  in  man.*  Although  animals  are  exposed  to  various 
sources  from  which  other  elements  might  be  derived,  they  reject  ev- 
ery other  elementary  principle;  or,  rather,  are  incapable  of  their 
assimilation. 

36.  The  foregoing  coincidence  in  the  common  nature  of  the  ele- 
ments of  plants  and  animals  supplies  no  small  proof  of  the  peculiar 
properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings.  Others,  however,  more  stri- 
king, lie  at  the  foundation,  and  form,  also,  oontriaLdistinctions  with  the 
inorganic  world. 

37.  Animal  and  vegetable  substances  are  mostly  composed  of  car- 
bon, oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  four  out  of  the  fifty-five  ele- 
ments dbat  go  to  the  formation  of  inorganic  compounds.  The  main 
bulk  of  plants,  indeed,  such  as  the  cellular  and  vascular  tissues,  is 
probably  composed  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  alone,  as  the 
essential  elements;  though  nitrogen  is  indispensable  to  many  of  the 
products  of  vegetable  organization,  and  Liebig  says  it  is  found  in  all 
parts  of  a  plant  (§  62,y*,  note).  The  three  or  four  indispensable  ele- 
ments compose  90  or  more  parts  of  100  of  all  the  soft  textures  of  an- 
imals, and  of  all  plants.  These  are  selected,  universally,  by  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  as  if  by  instinct.  This  circumstance  increases  great- 
ly the  fimse  of  the  conclusion  in  the  foregoing  section  (§  36). 

38.  The  elements  of  mineral  compounds  are  always  united  in  a 
binary  mamier ;  those  of  organic  in  a  ternary,  quaternary,  &c,  being 
always  intimately  blended  with  each  other.  This  distinction  involves 
an  absolute  difference  in  the  powers  and  laws  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

39.  No  two  elements,  therefore,  can  form  a  true  organic  compound. 
The  rare  exceptions  which  have  been  made  by  the  chemists  are  not 
organic  substances,  nor  can  they  be  rendered  such  by  the  animal  or- 
ganisation. They  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom,  from  which  they 
cannot  be  elevated  but  bv  the  properties  of  vegetable  life  (§  14, 16, 17). 

An  mineral  compounds  may  be  resolved  into  their  elements,  whi<^ 
are  as  perfect  minerals  as  when  united.  Indeed,  the  most  natural  con- 
dition of  a  mineral  is  the  state  of  a  simple  element. 

*  Whencse  oome  the  finor  and  the  aneniok  onlesfl  through  planti  t  ($  14-18.) 
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40.  What,  therefore,  is  so  fundamental  in  organic  beings  as  ex- 
pressed in  sections  38  and  39,  and  universally  admitted,  allows  of  no 
mtroduction  of  powers,  principles,  laws,  &c.,  which  shall  conflict  with 
the  powers  ana  laws  upon  which  the  simplest  organic  compound  is 
constituted.  In  the  progress  of  this  work,  it  will  be  seen  that  this 
position  is  every  where  substantiated.  Unity  and  harmony  prevail 
throughout  each  department  of  nature,  respectively ;  and  while  the 
powers  and  laws  of  the  organic  are  as  fully  contradistinguished  from 
those  of  the  inorganic  kingdom  as  are  their  physical  and  all  other  attri- 
butes, we  shall  find  that  the  former  are  apparently  embarrassed  by  a 
great  diversity  of  phenomena  as  manifested  in  health  and  disease,  but 
Qiat,  in  reality,  all  the  variety  goes  to  the  conclusion  that  the  funda- 
mental principles  are  the  same  throughout  (§  638,  733,  d). 

41.  Again,  we  may  suppose  at  least  some  20,000,000  of  distinct  oi- 
g^anic  compounds  in  the  various  species  of  plants,  and  some  30,000,000 
more  in  the  animal  kingdom,  formed  mostly  out  of  four  elements  (§37), 
while  these  same  elements  form  scarcely  a  dozen  combinations  m  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

42.  The  foregoing  organic  compounds  are  formed  in  each  individ- 
ual, respectively,  out  of  one  common  homogeneous  fluid,  composed  of 
about  seventeen  elements.*  No  chemical  hypothesis  can  interpret 
this  universal  characteristic  of  the  organic  kingdom ;  while  all  tlie 
relative  facts  of  inorganic  chemistry  are  totally  opposed  to  this  almost 
endless  and  undeviating  variety  of  new  combinations  out  of  a  common 
fluid,  according  to  the  species  of  animal  or  plant,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  every  particular  part.  If  chemical  agencies  operated,  there 
would  be  no  uniformity  in  any  secreted  product  at  any  two  successive 
moments  (§  741,  b,  1052). 

It  is  one  of  the  frequent  concessions  of  the  distinguished  chemico- 
▼italist,  MiJller,  that 

**  The  opinion  that  the  component  principles  of  the  organs  exist  in 
the  blood  in  their  perfect  state  cannot  be  possibly  adopted.  The  com- 
ponents of  most  tissues,  in  fact,  present,  besides  many  modifications 
of  fibrin,  albumen,  fat,  and  ozmazome,  other  ^perfectly  ^peculiar  matters, 
nothing  analogous  to  which  is  contained  in  the  blood."  ''  Even  the 
fibrin  of  muscle  cannot  be  considered  identical  with  the  fibrin  of  the 
liquor  sanguinis." — Muller. 

John  Hunter  also  laid  dovTn  the  following  doctrine,  as  expressed  by 
his  editor,  Mr.  Palmer : 

''  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  different  proximate  principles  of 
vegetable  and  animal  substances  hold  different  ranks  in  the  scale  of 
organized  substances,  in  the  same  manner  that  one  animal  ranks  high- 
er in  the  scale  of  organized  beings  than  another." — Hunter. 

And  thus  Liebig,  as  a  vitalistf  in  opposition  to  himself,  as  a  chemist: 

**  In  that  endless  series  of  compounds,  which  begins  with  carbonic 
acid,  ammonia,  and  water,  the  sources  of  the  nutrition  of  vegetables, 
and  includes  the  most  complex  constituents  of  the  animal  brain,  there 
18  NO  blank,  no  interruption.     The  first  substance  capable  of 

AFFORDING  NUTRIICENT  TO  ANIMALS  IS  THE  LAST  PRODUCT  OF  THE  CRE- 
ATIVE ENERGY  OF  VEGETABLES." — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

*  It  is  now  conceded  by  phyvioWista,  generally,  tiiat  tiie  chyle,  Ijrmph,  and  blood,  are 
each,  severally,  as  exjNreased  by  Wagner,  "homogeneoos  flaids,  with  certain  pecoliar 
corposcles  mixed  with  Uieno." — See  Wagrkr'b  Ekmentt  cf  Pkytiologyt  V'  ^^*  ^^^^^ 
lion,  1843. 
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43.  Although  it  be  generally  true  that  it  is  the  wonderful  province 
of  organization  to  elect  only  four  elements  from  the  homogenaous  fluid 
(§  42)  in  the  formation  of  organic  compounds,  yet  tbera  are  some  com- 
pounds which  embrace  a  greater  number,  though  unlike  the  elements 
of  inorganic  compounds,  in  intimate  union  with  each  other  (§  38). 
The  blood,  indeed,  has  not  less  than  seventeen  or  eighteen  elements 
thus  united;  a  circumstance  in  itself  conclusive  that  other  powers  than 
the  chemical  must  preside  over  the  elaboration  of  the  very  limited 
number  of  elements  that  go  uniformly  to  the  formation  of  all  other 
organic  compounds.  And,  although  the  metallic  and  earthy  sub- 
stances form  no  part  of  the  essential  organs  of  life,  they  are  yet 
vitally  united  with  the  indispensable  organic  compounds  in  particu- 
lar parts,  and  are  elaborated  from  the  blood  or  sap  by  those  parts 
only,  and  with  an  astonishingly  relative  proportion  to  the  other 
elements,  as  sulphur  by  the  brain,  phosphate  of  lime  by  the  bones, 
fluate  of  lime  by  the  teeth,  phosphate  of  magnesia  by  wheat,  silex  by 
the  stem  of  wheat,  and  by  the  skeletons  of  many  poriferi,  &c.  We 
shall  not  regard  these  substances  as  accidental,  or  as  introduced  by 
a  physical  process,  but,  as  contributing  a  subordinate  part  with  the 
essential  organic  elements  toward  the  perfection  of  an  unfathomable 
system  of  Designs,  whose  moving  power  is  only  short  of  the  Creative 
Energy,  in  being  substituted  for  that  Great  First  Cause,  with  limita- 
tions that  chain  it  to  the  fulfillment  of  secondary  ends  (§  84^. 

44.  Organic  compounds  are  forever  the  same,  in  health^4ffany  ^ven 
part  of  any  species  of  being  at  each  stage  of  exis^^ce,  but  liable 
to  be  more  or  less  modified  m  an  exact  msiiuGrj^Ahe  several  stages 
(§  153-159). 

And  so  of  disease.  The  same  morbid  state  of  any  given  part,  cate- 
ris  paribus^  always  produces  the  same  modifications  of  the  organic 
compounds  of  which  it  may  be  composed,  the  same  alterations  of  the 
secreted  fluids,  and  the  same  new  formations.  All  this  is  distinctly 
seen  in  the  phases  of  scrofula,  in  small-pox,  cow-pox,  lues,  measles,  hy- 
drophobia, &c. 

It  is  opposed  to  all  facts,  that  any  chemical  influences  can  decom- 
pound a  fluid  composed  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  elements,  not  only  in 
the  exclusive  manner  represented  in  the  last  section,  but  according, 
also  to  the  exact  vital  constitution  or  vital  modification  of  each  part. 

45.  Nevertheless  (§  44),  the  general  composition  of  animals  is  the 
same,  whether  they  subsist  upon  grass,  or  flesh,  or  whatever  be  the 
nature  and  variety  of  the  food.  So  of  the  chyme,  the  chyle,  and  the 
blood.  There  is  nothing  in  chemistry  that  will  throw  any  light  upon 
these  coincidences  (§  17,  409).  >.^i.^    ^  '•  > 

46.  Contrary  to  what  has  been  seen  of  the  variety  of  organic  com- 
pounds out  of  four  simple  elements  (§41),  only  a  few  hundred,  at  most, 
of  distinct  inorganic  compounds  can  be  formed  out  of  the  55  elements 
which  compose  the  mineral  kingdom  (§  37).  Those  few  compounds, 
however,  make  up  the  great  mass  of  the  globe,  while  the  organic  are 
only  scattered  over  its  surface.  Nor  is  were  a  globe  in  the  universe 
that  would  not  be  as  worthless  as  space,  did  it  not  administer  to  the 
purposes  of  life. 

47.  Different  combinations  of  carbon,  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitro- 
gen, constitute,  mainly,  the  whole  vegetable  and  animal  materia  medi- 
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ca;  while  their  inorganic  compounds  do  not  contribute  one  remedial 
agent. 

48.  It  is  evident  that  the  four  principal  elements  of  organic  com- 
pounds combine  not  only  in  different  proportions,  but  so  variously,  in 
respect  to  the  proportions,  among  themselves,  as  to  bewilder  the 
imagination  (§41).  Chemistry  can  give  us  no  light  upon  these  sub- 
jects, but  what  is  purely  analytical ;  while,  in  respect  to  their  mineral 
compounds,  the  same  elements  unite  only  in  a  small  number  of  pro- 
portions, upon  which  chemistry  throws  its  light  vnth  a  brilliancy  that 
may  be  said  to  penetrate  the  unfathomable  recesses  of  their  organic 
compounds.  This  fundamental  distinction  is  necessarily  conceded; 
and  it  were  well  for  science  if  chemistry  did  not  overstep  the  limit. 
But,  the  chemist  shall  always  speak  for  himself     Thus  Liebig  : 

"  6  eq.  tartaric  add,  by  absorbing  6  eq.  oxygen  from  the  air, 
form  grape  sugar,  with  the  separation  of  12  eq.  carbonic  acid.  We 
can  explain,  in  a  similar  manner,  the  formation  of  all  the  component 
substances  of  plants,  which  contain  no  nitrogen,  whether  they  are  pro- 
duced from  carbonic  acid  and  water,  with  separation  of  oxygen,  or  by 
the  conversion  of  one  substance  into  the  other,  by  the  assimilation  o£ 
oxygen  and  separation  of  carbonic  acid.  We  do  not  know  in  what 
form  the  production  of  these  constittcents  takes  place.  In  this  respect 
the  representation  of  their  formation  which  we  have  given  must  not  he 
received  in  an  absolute  sense^  it  being  intended  only  to  render  the  no- 
iure  of  the  process  more  capable  of  comprehension.  But,  it  must  not  be 
forgotten,  that,  if  the  conversion  of  tartaric  acid  into  sugar,  in  grapes, 
be  considered  a  foot,  it  must  take  place  under  all  circumstances  in  the 
same  proportions^^  ! — Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physir 
ology. 

The  reader  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  foregoing  hypotheses 
and  admissions.  They  should  be  ever  ready  to  chasten  his  credulity 
as  to  the  chemical  interpretation  of  every  organic  compound.  They 
stamp  the  whole  '^  science  of  organic  chemistry,"  in  its  synthetical 
aspects,  as  one  of  pretension,  and  unworthy  the  confidence  of  an  intel- 
ligent mind  (§  350-350  j^). 

And  this  is  farther  confirmed  by  the  statements  in  the  two  next 
following  sections. 

49.  "  The  particles  of  matter,"  says  Liebig,  "  called  equivalents  in 
chemistry,  are  not  infinitely  small,  for  they  possess  a  weight,  and  are 
capable  of  arranging  themselves  in  the  most  various  ways,  and  of  thus 
forming  innumerable  compound  atoms.  The  properties  of  these 
compound  atoms  difier  in  organic  nature,  not  only  according  to  the 
form,  but,  also,  in  many  instances,  according  to  the  direction  and 
place  which  the  simple  atoms  take  in  the  compound  molecules. 

"  When  we  compare  the  composition  of  organic  compounds  with 
inorganic,  we  are  quite  amazed  at  the  existence  of  combinations  in 
one  single  molecule,  of  which  ninety  or  several  hundred  atoms  or 
equivalents  are  united.  Thus,  the  compound  atom  of  an  organic  acid 
of  very  simple  composition,  acetic  acid,  for  example,  contains  12 
equivalents  of  simple  elements ;  1  atom  of  kinovic  acid  contains  33 ; 
1  of  sugar,  36  ;  1  of  amygdalin,  90  ;  1  jof  stearic  acid,  138  equivalents. 
The  component  parts  of  animal  bodies  are  infinitely  more  complex 
even  than  these."-— Libbiq'b  Organic  Chemistry,  &c. 

50.  "  Inorganic  compounds  differ  from  organic  in  as  great  a  degree 
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m  their  other  tAaracters  as  in  their  Bimplicitj  of  constitution.  Thus, 
the  decomposition  of  a  compound  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  aided 
by  numerous  causes,  such  as  the  power  of  cohesion,  or  the  capability 
of  its  constituents  to  form  solid,  insoluble,  or,  at  certain  temperatures, 
Tolatile  compounds  with  the  body  brought  into  contact  with  it ;  and, 
nevertheless,  a  vast  number  of  other  substances  produce  in  it  not  the 
slightest  change.  Now  in  the  decomposition  of  a  complex  organic 
atom  tAere  is  nothdng  similar  to  this" — Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry 
&c. 

51.  "  An  essential  distinction  betvireen  organic  and  inorganic  com- 
pounds is,  that  in  organic  products  the  combining  proportions  of  their 
elements  do  not  observe,  as  in  mineral  compounds,  a  simple  arith- 
metical ratio." 

52.  An  interesting  corollary  flows  from  the  foregoing  facts  (§  22, 
41-50),  namely,  that  all  animal  and  vegetable  poisons,  all  remedial 
agents  of  an  organic  nature,  and  all  the  varieties  of  food,  depend  upon 
the  modes  and  proportions  in  which  three  or  four  simple  elements 
unite  with  each  other.     It  is  evident,  also,  from  §  41,  that  no  two  re- 

'  medial  agents  generated  by  different  species  of  plants  or  animals, 
however  analogous,  can  be  exactly  alike  m  their  morbific  or  remedial 
virtues.  Hence  the  differences  among  cathartics,  emetics,  &c.  As 
composition,  especially  of  the  sap,  also  varies  more  or  less  at  the  dif- 
ferent ages  of  plants  and  at  different  seasons,  and  also  from  unhealthy 
ccmditions,  so  will  corresponding  differences  aris^  in  their  remedial 
and  morbific  virtues.  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  characteristics  of 
organic  products  as  vital  agents  are  uniformly  the  same  under  any 
given  condition  of  the  organic  being;  and  so  of  each  simple  element, 
and  of  the  physiological  effects  of  all  vital  agents  (§  188^,  d).  The 
precise  natural  or  morbid  states  of  the  organic  properties  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  philosophy,  since  these  properties,  through  their 
instruments  of  action,  combine  the  elements  exactly  according  to  their 
existing  state  (§  650,  826,/). 

53.  a.  From  the  facts  now  stated  (§  38-51),  it  is  evident  that  the 
organic  chemist  can  do  no  more  than  effect  an  analysis  of  organic 
compounds.  He  can  only  present  each  simple  element  by  itself, 
without  the  possibility  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  modes  and 
proportions  in  which  Uiey  combine  with  each  other. 

53,  b.  So,  also,  if  the  aggregate  compounds,  such  as  blood,  sap, 
muscle,  gastric  juice,  &c.,  be,  in  reality,  made  up  of  mere  simple 
compounds,  or  **  proximate  principles,"  by  the  union  of  compound 
atoms,  chemistry  can  give  us  no  information  as  to  the  conditions  in 
which  they  naturally  exist.  Those  combinations  which  are  most 
alike  are  different  from  each  other  in  every  distinct  part  of  the  or- 
ganic being,  and  different  in  the  same  parts  of  distinct  species.  Tliis 
IS  so  from  the  first  development  of  the  germ ;  and  what  is  then  begun 
is  perpetuated  through  the  life  of  the  individual,  and  transmitted  to 
an  succeeding  generations  (§  63-81,  155).  The  differences,  as  we 
have  seen,  result  from  the  different  proportions  in  which  some  three 
or  four  simple  elements  are  united  together,  and  from  the  proportions 
of  difierent  compound  atoms  which  may  enter  into  the  entire  combi- 
nation, and  from  the  manner  in  which  t^ey  and  their  elements  are 
combined  among  themselves.  It  must  be  obvious,  therefore,  that  we 
can  never  reach  the  secret  of  these  combinationa.     We  should  necea- 
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saiily  expect,  even  from  the  shades  of  elementary  distinctions,  that 
chemistry  would  confound  and  even  identify  many  compounds  that 
are  totally  unlike  in  their  nature.  And  this  it  actually  does,  in  pre- 
senting to  us  sugar,  vinegar,  starch,  gum-arabic,  wood,  &c.,  as  the 
same  substance ;  and  in  identifying  pus  and  cheese,  and,  again,  the 
albumen  of  eggs,  lymph,  mucus,  and  the  product  of  certain  cancerous 
affections.  Nor  is  there  generally  any  agreement  among  the  chem- 
ists in  their  analyses  of  organic  compounds.  It  is  as  true  now,  as 
when  Bostock  (a  chemical  physiologist)  affirmed,  that  "  every  subse- 
quent attempt  to  discover  the  dements  of  organized  substances  differs 
more  or  less  from  those  that  preceded  it" 

The  moment  chemical  agencies  begin  their  operation,  artificial 
transformations  necessarily  ensue,  and  the  nature  of  the  organic  com- 
pound is  changed  in  a  corresponding  manner.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  resulting  products  are  perfectly  new  formations,  particularly  all 
the  binary  compounds  (§  38,  39).  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
reputed  *'  proximate  principles"  are  intimately  incorporated  in  any 
given  compound,  and  have  no  such  separate  existence  as  chemistry 
teaches.  It  lies  at  the  very  basis  of  chemistiy,  that  all  the  elaborations 
are  the  artificial  results  of  affinities  which  have  been  set  in  motion  by 
xAq  agents  employed,  and  which  are  employed  for  that  very  purpose. 
This  I  have  already  endeavored  to  demonstrate  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  674-682),  even  so  far  as  to 
show  that  urea  may  not  be  formed  by  the  kidneys,  but  is  the  result 
of  spontaneous  changes  afler  the  elaboration  of  urine,  as  it  is  of 
artificial  influences  (§  54,  a).  But,  attentive  observation  will  gen- 
erally detect  the  chemist  in  the  admission  of  facts  which  are  subver- 
sive of  his  speculative  doctrines  (§  18,  350) ;  and  so  it  is  in  the  case 
before  us.  The  admission  covers  the  whole  ground  as  to  the  preten- 
sions of  organic  chemistry  beyond  the  most  simple  elementary  anal- 
ysis.    Thus, 

53,  c.  *'  Were  we  able  to  produce  taurine  and  ammonia  directly 
out  of  uric  acid  or  allantoine,  this  might  perhaps  be  considered  as 
an  additional  proof  of  the  share  which  has  been  ascribed  to  these 
compounds  in  the  production  of  bile.  It  cannot,  however,  be  viewed 
as  any  objection  to  the  views  above  developed  on  the  subject,  that 
with  the  means  we  possess,  we  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  effecting 
these  transformations  out  of  the  body.  Such  an  objection  loses  all  its 
force,  when  we  consider  that  we  cannot  admit,  as  proved,  the  pre-tx- 
istence  of  taurine  and  ammonia  in  the  bile  ;  nay^  that  it  is  not  even 
PROBABLE  that  those  compounds,  which  are  only  known  to  us  as  the 
PRODUCTS  OF  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  THE  BILE,  exist  ready  formed^  OM 
ingredients  of  thatflmd.  By  the  action  of  muriatic  acid  on  bile,  we, 
in  a  manner,  force  its  elements  to  unite  in  such  forms  as  are  no 
loncer  capable  of  change  under  the  influence  of  the  same  re-agent." 
— LiEBie's  Animal  Chmistry. 

By  the  admissions,  also,  in  §  18,  42,  and  350,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  Utopian  nature  of  ozganic  chemistry  is  equally  established  in  all 
its  pretensions  by  its  ovm  founders  and  advocates  (§  1030). 

64,  a.  Organic  substances  alone  undergo  fermentation  and  putre- 
fiu^on ;  and  this  shows  us,  also,  in  the  language  of  Tiedemann,  that 
*'  even  when  the  life  of  organic  bodies  is  extinct,  we  should  consider 
the  qualities  which  they  possess,  from  the  time  of  death  to  the  com- 
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plete  resolution  of  organization,  as  the  result  of  the  vital  powers 
which  have  been  active  in  them." 

Thb  obvious  principle  conducts  us  at  once  to  the  whole  philoso- 
phy of  those  numerous  transformations  of  which  organic  compounds 
are  susceptible  &om  chemical  agencies,  while  they  still  retain  their 
elementary  combinations,  and  appear  under  uniform  aspects  when 
subjected  to  the  same  chemical  innuences,  and  often  analogous  to  the 
natural  condition  of  the  compound.  "  It  is  the  power  of  formation," 
says  Tiedemann,  '*  which,  after  the  extinction  of  the  individual  life  of 
organized  bodies,  renders  the  organic  matters,  separated  from  their 
organization,  capable,  provided  they  have  not  been  reduced  to  their 
elements  by  external  physical  or  chemical  actions,  of  assuming  new 
and  more  simple  forms,  according  to  the  diversity  of  external  in- 
fluences, such  as  heat,  light,  water,  &c.,  which  determine  them  in 
taking  on  this  new  form.  This  power  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  prop- 
erty inherent  in  organic  matters  in  general,  rendering  them  able  to 
take  other  more  simple  configurations  when  detached  from  the  com- 
bmations  of  living  bodies  "  (§  1029,  1030). 

Some  organic  compounds  undergo  transformations  of  the  foregoing 
nature  as  soon  as  separated  from  the  organic  being.  The  homo- 
geneous blood  is  immediately  reduced  into  three  principal  compounds, 
which  have  no  natural  existence  as  siich.  Nor  is  this  all;  for  there 
is  a  fundamental  change  among  the  elements  and  the  compound 
atoms  of  the  entire  mass.  The  changes  arise  from  the  loss  of  the 
vital  properties,  and  the  subsequent  operation  of  chemical  influences. 
Such,  too,  is  the  constitution  of  organic  compounds,  that  there  may 
be  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  resulting  products  when  the  same 
chemical  agents  operate  upon  any  given  compound ;  as  exemplified 
in  the  various  transformations  to  which  sugar  is  liable,  and  as  seen  in 
the  uniform  production  of  morphia,  narcotina,  quinia,  cinchonia,  &c. 

54,  b.  It  is  obvious,  however,  from  the  premises  which  I  have  set 
forth,  that  chemistry  can,  at  most,  present  but  a  few  compounds  as  appa- 
rently distinct  from  each  other  in  their  elementary  composition ;  for,  al- 
though there  arc  many  millions  of  these  distinct  combinations  in  organic 
beings  (§  41),  they  commonly  possess  such  analogies  that  chemistry 
is  obliged  to  confound  all  but  a  few  which  have  strong  characteris- 
tics.    These  few,  which  are  denominated  proximate  pririciples,  are 
supposed  by  the  chemist  to  make  up  the  entire  composition  of  organic 
beings.     But,  a  greater  proportion  even  of  those  few  are  so  inscruta- 
bly different  from  each  other  in  their  elementary  combinations,  that 
they  are  classed  under  common  denominations,  not  only  for  the  fore- 
going reason,  but  on  account  of  certain  resemblances  in  their  physical 
properties ;  while  it  is  by  these  last,  and  by  their  difierences  in  re- 
sults as  vital  agents,  we  come  to  know  that  broad  distinctions  may 
exist  among  them.     Such,  for  example,  are  the  various  acids,  oils, 
resins,  &c 

55,  All  organic  substances,  while  endowed  with  life,  resist  the  de- 
composing influences  of  all  surrounding  agents.  All  inorganic  com- 
pounds yield  to  these  influences. 

56.  As  soon  as  organic  beings  are  dead,  the  very  agents  that  had 
contributed  to  their  growth  and  nourishment,  now  become  the  causes 
of  breaking  up  their  elementary  combinations,  and  with  a  rapidity  un- 
known in  Uie  ordinary  decomposition  of  mineral  compounds.    In  the 
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former  case,  it  is  allowed  by  Liebig,  that  tbe  "  vital  principle  op- 
poses to  the  continual  action  of  the  atmosphere,  moisturo,  and  tem- 
perature, upon  the  organism,  a  resistance  which  is  in  a  certain  degree 
invincUfleJ* 

57.  In  the  seed  and  ovum  the  properties  of  life  are  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tion which  maintains  their  elementary  combinations  against  the  chem- 
ical forces.  They  resist  degrees  of  cold  which  operate  destructively 
upon  their  composition  when  their  life  is  extinct.  Those  agents,  too, 
as  heat  and  moisture,  which  speedily  resolve  the  efrg  and  seed,  when 
deprived  of  life,  into  their  ultimate  elements,  will  in  the  same  de- 
grees  of  intensity  develop  from  the  germ,  when  alive,  a  perfectly 
organized  being.  In  the  former  case  the  operation  of  the  principle  of 
life  is  generally  mistaken  for  "  a  force  in  a  state  of  rest  J*  Thus,  Lie- 
big: 

"  In  the  animal  ovum,  as  well  as  in  the  seed  of  a  plant,  we  recog- 
nize A  CERTAIN  REMARKABLE  FORCE, the  SOURCE  of  ffrOWth,  &.C,^aforCt 

in  a  state ^  rest.** — Libdio's  Animal  Chemistry^  first  sentence.  See, 
also,  my  Examination  of  Reviews^  p.  7-28. 

58.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  power  which  resists  the  decom- 
posing forces  and  agents  in  living  beings  combined  the  elements  of 
such  beings,  and  that  death  is  an  extinction  of  that  power.  The  chem- 
ical forces  can  have  no  connection  with  the  combinations,  since  they 
are  held  together  by  a  power  in  direct  opposition  to  chemical  influ- 
ences. 

What,  therefore,  unites  the  elements  and  maintains  them  against 
the  action  of  chemical  agents,  being  the  fundamental  power,  must  ne- 
cessarily preside  over  all  the  processes  and  results  to  which  organic 
beings  are  liable. 

59.  ''  The  elements  of  dead  organic  matter,"  says  Liebig,  in  his  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  "  seem  merely  to  retain  passively  the  position  and 
condition  in  which  they  had  been  placed."  **  The  atoms  exist  only 
by  the  vis  inertia  of  their  elements."  So,  also,  Mulder,  §  350|,  m,  and 
other  chemical  physiologists.  This  shows  that  the  original  union  is 
effected  by  other  powers  than  the  chemical,  which,  otherwise,  would 
still  operate  after  death,  and  prevent  decomposition.  We  also  thus 
learn  why  dead  organic  compounds  so  readily  undergo  fermentation 
and  putrefaction,  and  from  the  slightest  hifluences.  All  of  which, 
indeed,  appears  to  be  abundantly  conceded  by  the  chemical  philoso- 
pher, when  he  yields  to  the  force  of  facts.  For  what  can  be  more 
ample  than  Liebig's  affirmation,  that 

"  The  VITAL  FORCi;  is  manifested  in  the  form  of  resistance,  inas- 
much as  by  its  presence  in  the  living  tissues,  their  elements  acquire 
the  power  ofwiikstanding  the  disturbance  and  change  in  their  form  and 
composition,  which  external  agents  tend  to  produce  ;  a  power ^  which^ 
as  chemical  compounds,  they  do  not  possess.** — Liebig'b  Animal  Chem' 
istry. 

And  yet  again  may  I  press  into  the  service  of  truth  the  organic 
chemist,  when  he  temporarily  loses  sight  of  the  laboratory,  and  con« 
tradicts  those  speculations  which  impart  to  his  writings  the  zest  of 
novelty.  In  his  Lectures  for  the  winter  of  1844,  Liebig  appears  to 
have  been  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  his  empire,  and  we  have  here  an 
unusual  amount  of"  vitality.** 

The  work  on  Animal  Chemistry  applied  to  Pathology  and  Thera^ 
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peuti^  was  more  of  a  distillation  from  the  laboratory  than  its  prede- 
cesscif,  Organic  Ckemutry  applied  to  Physiology;  and,  as  many  of 
the  laost  eminent  physiologists  in  Europe,  who  were  inclined  to  min- 
gle chemistry  with  vitalism,  were  nauseated  by  the  dose  which  was 
hst  administered,  Liebig  came  out  in  his  Lectures  with  the  following 
placebo  for  the  vitaHsts,  and  the  chemico-vitalists.  Were  it  not  con- 
tradicted by  the  lecturer,  it  should  place  him  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
vitalism.  The  doctiines  are  of  the  most  fundamental  nature,  and  lie 
at  the  basis  of  these  Institutes,  and  of  my  "  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries."  It  will  be  seen  that  diey  are  strictly  relative  to  my 
present  subject,  and  inculcate  all  that  the  most  transcendental  vital- 
ist  can  desire  as  to  the  distinct  nature  of  the  vital  principle^  itsfuU,  con" 
iroi  over  the  processes  of  life,  its  extinction  at  deaths  and  an  abstdtUe 
distinction  between  vital  arid  chemical  processes  and  resets,  while  those 
processes  and  restdts  are^  respectively,  referred  to  forces  of  a  totally  dis' 
tisict  nature^     Thus: 

**  After  the  extinction  of  the  vital  principle,"  says  Liebig,  '*  in  or- 
ganic atoms,  they  maintain  their  form  and  properties,  the  state  into 
winch  they  have  been  brought  in  living  organisms,  only  by  reason  of 
their  inherent  in&tia.  It  is  a  great  and  comprehensive  law  oT  matter, 
that  its  particles  possess  no  self-activity,  no  inherent  power  of  origin- 
ating motion,  when  at  rest ;  motion  must  be  imparted  by  some  exter- 
nal cause ;  and,  in  like  manner,  motion  once  imparted  to  a  body  can 
only  be  arrested  by  external  resistance. 

"  The  constituents  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances  having  been 
formed  under  the  guidance  and  power  of  the  vital  principle,  it  is  this 
principle  which  determines  the  direction  of  their  molecular  attraction. 
The  vital  principle,  therefore,  must  be  a  motive  power,  capable  of 
imparting  motion  to  atoms  at  rest,  and  of  opposing  resistance  to  other 
forces  producing  motion,  such  as  the  chemical  force,  heat,  and  elec- 
tricity. We  are  able  to  reliquefy  and  redissolve  albumen,  after  it  had 
been  coagulated  by  heat,  but  the  vital  principle  alone  is  capable  of 
restoring  the  original  order  and  manner  of  the  molecular  arrangement 
in  the  uoallest  particles  of  albumen.  Coagulated  albumen  is  again 
converted  into  its  original  form,  it  is  transformed  into  flesh  and  blood 
in  the  animal  organism. 

**  In  the  formation  of  vegetable  and  animal  substances,  the  vital 
principle  opposes^  as  a  force  of  resistance,  the  action  of  the  other 
fbrces,r-<ohesive  attraction,  heat,  and  electricity, — ^forces  which  ren- 
der the  aggreg^on  of  atoms  into  combinations  of  the  highest  order 
impossible,  except  in  living  organisms. 

"  Hence  it  is,  that  when  those  complex*  combinations  which  consti- 
tute organic  substances  are  withdrawn  from  the  influence  of  the  vital 
force, — when  this  no  longer  is.  opposed  to  the  action  of  the  other  dis^ 
tuibing  forces,  great  alterations  immediately  ensue  in  their  properties, 
and  in  the  arrangement  of  their  constituents.  The  slightest  chemical 
action,  the  mere  contact  of  atmospheric  air,  suffices  to  cause  a  transpo* 
sition  of  their  atoms,  and  to  produce  new  arrangements ;  in  one  word, 
to  excite  decomposition.  Those  remarkable  phenomena  take  place 
which  are  designated  by  the  terms  fermentation,  putrefaction, 
and  decay  ;  these  are  the  processes  of  decomposition,  and  their  ulti- 
mate results  are  to  reconvert  the  elements  of  organic  bodies  into  that 
state  in  which  they  exist  before  they  participate  in  the  processes  of  life.'' 
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The  reader,  however,  will  be  more  astx)niBhed  to  learn  that  he  has 
not  discovered,  amid  the  multitude  of  conflicting  statements  and  doc- 
trines, a  passage  in  the  work  on  Animal  Chemistry  which,  even  more 
than  the  preceding,  identifies  "  the  Reformer*'*  vnth  the  most  exclu- 
sive vitalists,  and  completely  annuls  all  his  chemical  and  physical 
speculations  as  to  organic  life,  and  his  radical  distinctions  between 
plants  and  animals  (§  350,  nos.  7,  12,  15).  It  will  be  also  seen  with 
what  pretense  he  has  been  denominated  "  the  Reformer^*  and  "  the 
author  of  a  new  and  the  greatest  era  in  physiology  *'*  The  extract  in- 
culcates the  doctrines  of  an  independent  vital  principle,  its  identity 
in  plants  and  animals,  the  action  of  stimuli  upon  that  principle,  its 
susceptibility  of  influences  from  the  nervous  power  in  animals,  the 
absence  of  that  influence  in  plants,  and  the  dependence  of  all  organic 
processes  and  results,  equally  in  plants  and  animals,  upon  that  prin- 
ciple. 

Now  these  are  exactly  the  doctrines  which  are  also  fundamental 
throughout  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  and  these 
Institutes.  They  are  relative  to  the  constitution  and  processes  of 
organic  beings  as  a  whole,  while  the  foregoing  quotations  from  Lie- 
big's  Lectures  comprehend  the  principles  by  which  I  have  interpret- 
ed the  elementary  condition  of  organic  bodies.     Thus  our  author : 

"  The  activity  of  vegetative  life  manifests  itself ^in  vegetables,  t^^zVA' 
ike  aid  of  external  influences  ;  in  animals,  hy  means  of  influences  pro^ 
duced  within  the  organism.  Digestion^  circulation,  secretion,  are,  no 
doubt  ^  under  the  influence  of  the  nervous  system;  hut  the  force  which 
gives  to  the  germ,  the  leaf,  and  the  radical  fibres  of  the  vegetable  the 
SAME  WONDERFUL  PROPERTIES,  is  the  SAME  as  that  residing  in  the  se- 
creting membranes  and  glands  of  animals,  and  which  enables  every 
animal  organ  to  perform  its  own  proper  functions." — Liebio's  Ani- 
mal Chemistry. 

60.  "  The  diversity  of  the  transformations  and  of  the  resulting 
products,"  says  an  able  advocate  of  Liebig's  physical  doctrines  of 
life,  '*  indicate  most  certainly  the  complexity  of  an  organic  product" 
(§  41).  "  The  metamorphoses  which  occur  afler  organic  substances 
are  removed /^ow  the  influence  of  the  vital  force^  constitute  a  separa- 
tion, or  splitting  up  into  new  and  less  complex  compounds"  (§  54).—- 
Mr.  Ancell,  in  London  Lancet,  Nov,  26,  1842. 

Thus,  again  and  again,  does  the  chemical  physiologist  unavoidably 
concede  that  the  elements  of  organic  beings  are  held  together  by  a 
vital  principle,  and,  therefore,  that  they  are  originally  united  by  that 
principle. 

Vitalism  becomes  established  in  all  its  aspects,  even  in  what  has 
been  denominated  **  transcendental  vitalism,"  when  it  may  be  shown 
that  the  elements  of  organic  beings  are,  in  the  language  of  Liebig, 
**  united  by  a  peculiar  mode  of  attraction,  resulting  from  the  existence 
of  a  power  distinct  from  all  other  powers  of  nature,  namely,  a  Vital 
Principle;**  since,  as  I  have  said,  the  powers  and  laws  which  regu- 
late the  composition  must  be  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  subsequent 
results.  Concessions  of  fundamental  principles  overthrow  all  spuri- 
ons  "facts,"  and  all  secondary  doctrines  of  a  conflicting  nature. 
These,  therefore,  may  be  advantageously  connected  with  demonstra- 
tions of  the  truth.  There  are  few  intelligent  minds  that  do  not  right- 
ly appreciate  those  grand  phenomena  of  Nature  which  conduct  us  to 
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a  knowledge  of  her  fundamental  laws,  or  do  not  incidentally  betray 
their  conviction  of  the  right,  however  the  enticements  of  fame  may 
beguile  them  into  ingenious  substitutions.  I  shall,  therefore,  as  on 
all  former  occasions,  continue  to  bring  to  the  aid  of  my  conclusions 
the  powerful  concessions  of  the  most  eminent  men  who  belong  to  the 
adverse  schools  in  organic  philosophy.  It  is  manifest  that  such  au- 
thorities must  weigh  with  the  force  of  demonstration,  since  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  their  admissions  can  only  flow  from  convictions  that  have 
been  obtained  in  the  school  of  JN^ature.  Among  the  most  illustrious 
of  the  adverse  school  is  Liebig,  and  standing  intermediate  is  the  pro- 
found and  erudite  Miiller.  And  having  thus  referred  again  to  this 
great  philosopher,  I  will  not  lose  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  from 
him  an  important  contribution  to  the  doctrines  of  vitalism  as  they  re- 
late to  the  very  composition  of  organic 'beings,  and  in  which  he  insti- 
tutes a  broad  contrast  between  the  affinities  which  unite  the  elements 
of  organic  and  inorganic  compounds.     Thus : 

"  Chemical  substances/'  says  Miiller,  ''  are  regulated  by  the  intrin- 
tie  properties  and  the  elective  affinity  of  the  substances  uniting  to 
form  them.  In  organic  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  the  power  which  in 
duces,  and  maintains,  the  combination  of  their  elements,  does  not 
consist  in  the  intrinnc  properties  of  those  elements,  but  in  something 
else,  which  not  only  counteracts  those  affinities,  but  effects  combina- 
tions in  direct  opposition  to  them,  and  conformably  to  the  laws  of  its 
own  operation." — Muller,  Elements  of  Physiology,  p.  4. 

Liebig,  also,  variously  inculcates  the  same  great  principle.  Take, 
in  the  first  place,  a  demonstration  the  converse  of  Milller's.  It  is  the 
last  paragraph  in  the  work  on  Organic  Chemistry.     Thus : 

"  The  same  numerous  causes  which  are  opposed  to  the  formation  of 
complex  organic  molecules,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  occasion 
their  decomposition  and  transformcUions  when  the  only  antagonist 

POWER,  THE  VITAL  PRINCIPLE,  NO  LONGER  COUNTERACTS  THE  INFLU- 
ENCE OP  THESE  CAUSES.  Now  compouuds  are  formed  in  which  chem- 
ical AFFINITY  HAS  THE  ASCENDENCY,  and  opposcs  any  farther  change, 
while  the  conditions  under  which  these  compounds  were  formed  re- 
main unaltered." 

Again,  we  are  informed  by  this  chemist,  that 

"  The  equilibrium  in  the  chemical  attractions  of  the  constituents  of 
food  is  disturbed  by  the  vital  principle,  as  we  know  it  may  be  by 
many  other  causes.  But  the  union  of  the  elements,  so  as  to  produce 
NEW  combinations  and  forms,  indicates  the  presence  of  a  peculiar 

MODE  OF  ATTRACTION  AND  THE  EXISTENCE  OF  A  POWER  DISTINCT  FROM 
ALL  OTHER  POWERS  OF  NATURE,  namely,  the  VITAL  PRINCIPLE."       "  If 

the  food  possessed  life,  not  merely  the  chemical  forces,  but  this  vi- 
tality would  offer  resistance  to  the  vital  force  of  the  organism  it 
nourished."  •*  The  individual  organs,  such  as  the  stomach,  cause  all  tlie 
organic  substances  conveyed  to  them,  which  are  capable  of  transfor- 
mation, to  assume  new  forms.  The  stomach  compels  the  elements  of 
these  substances  to  unite  into  a  compound  fluid  for  the  formation  of 
blood."— LiEBio's  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  356,  357.  346,  384. 

61.  It  is  a  remarkable  characteristic  of  organic  beings  that  they  are 
composed  chiefly  of  combustible  substances,  properly  so  called,  and  a 
supporter  of  combustion ;  with  the  principal  exception  of  that  anom- 
aly m  the  inorganic  kingdom,  nitrogen  gas  (^  37). 
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62,  a.  The  general  introduction  of  nitrogen  gas  into  the  constitution 
of  animal  compounds,  and  into  many  of  a  vegetable  nature,  while  it  is 
excluded  from  mineral  compounds,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  distinc- 
tions between  the  two  kingdoms  of  Nature.  Upon  that  distinction  I 
have  founded  an  argument,  in  my  Essay  on  the  "  Philosophy  of  Vital- 
ity,*' in  proof  of  the  difference  in  the  powers  and  laws  by  which  the 
two  kingdoms  are  governed.  It  appears  also  appropriate  to  this  work 
that  the  proof  should  be  here  introduced. 

62,  b,  I  have  said  in  the  foregoing  Essay,  that  it  is  abundantly  ev- 
ident that  living  beings  are  endowed  with  properties  which  protect 
their  elementary  composition  against  all  those  decomposing  agencies 
which  are  perpetually  separating  the  elements  of  all  mineral  conir 
pounds.  This  shows  that  the  properties,  by  which  the  elements  of 
living  beings  are  united,  are  utterly  different  from  such  as  combine 
the  elements  of^  inorganic  compounds.  Nevertheless,  the  living  or- 
ganization is  undergoing  a  systematic  change,  a  perpetual  decomposi- 
tion, surpassing  any  mutations  that  are  in  progress  in  the  surrounding 
world.  These  decompositions  are,  also,  of  a  peculiar  nature,  govern- 
ed by  established  laws,  various  in  different  parts  of  the  same  individ- 
ual, yet  forever  the  same  in  any  given  part  (§  44).  |  I  shall  not  stop 
to  show  how  the  old  are  replaced  by  new  materials,  and  how  the  pro- 
cesses go  on  pari  passu,  and  in  opposition  to  all  the  philosophy  which 
chemistry  teaches,  but  only  say  that  the  decompositions  must  be  effect- 
ed by  properties  as  peculiar  to  the  living  compound  as  are  the  results ; 
and  that  these  results  conspire  with  the  peculiar  modes  in  which  the 
elements  ape  combined  in  proving  the  existence  of  specific  properties, 
which  are  the  common  cause  of  all  the  harmonious  phenomena  of  liv- 
ing beings  (§  38-42). 

62,  c.  When,  however,  the  organic  being  dies,  a  new  order  of  de- 
composition begins,  eminently  of  a  chemical  nature,  and  in  forcible 
contrast  with  that  which  concerns  the  vital  process  of  renewal.  This 
is  due  to  the  special  element,  nitrogen  gas,  which  may  be  called  the 
principle  of  dissolution.  Wherever  present,  it  gives  rise  to  transfor- 
mations and  disunion  of  all  the  other  elements  after  the  properties  of 
life  have  lost  their  sway.  The  moment  these  cease,  chemical  decom- 
position begins, — confusedly,  violently;  and  such  are  the  nature  and 
combinations  of  the  elements,  that  their  disruption  would  go  on  with 
no  other  contribution  from  surrounding  agents  than  water  alonew 
Hence  the  more  rapid  transformations  and  dissolution  of  animal  than 
of  vegetable  tissues,  and  of  sap  and  other  substances  which  are  gen- 
erated by  vegetable  organization. 

62,  d.  Liebig  savs  of  nitrogen  gas,  that  ''there  is  some  peculiarity  in 
its  nature,  which  gives  its  compounds  the  power  to  decompose  sponta- 
neously with  so  much  facility.  Now,  nitrogen  is  known  to  be  the 
most  indifferent  of  all  the  elements.  It  evinces  no  particular  attrac- 
tion to  any  one  of  the  simple  bodies,  and  this  character  it  preserves  in 
all  its  combinations ;  a  character  which  explains  the  cause  of  its  easy 
separation  from  the  matter  with  which  it  is  united.''  And  again, 
**  When  those  substances  are  examined  which  are  most  prone  to  fer- 
mentation and  putrefaction,  it  is  found  that  they  are  all,  without  ex- 
eeptian^  bodies  which  contain  nitrogen." — Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry 
applied,  &;c.,  p.  241. 

62,  e.  In  the  inorganic  kingdom,  nitrogen  is  mostly  confined  to  the 
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atmosphere,  where  it  probably  exists  in  a  state  of  simple  intermixture 
with  oxygen.  "  All  bodies  which  have  an  affinity  for  oxygen  abstract 
it  from  the  atmosphere  with  as  much  facility  as  if  the  nitrogen  wore 
absent  altogether ;"  and  we  have  striking  examples  of  the  dwposition 
of  nitrogen  to  separate  from  its  compounds,  •*  m  the  easy  transposi- 
tion of  atoms  in  the  fulminating  silvers,  in  fulminating  mercury,  and 
m  all  fulminating  substances,"  whose  ready  explosion  is  owing  to  the 
presence  of  nitrogen.  "  All  other  substances,"  says  Liebig,  "  con- 
taining nitrogen  acquire  the  same  power  of  decomposition  when  the 
elements  of  water  are  brought  into  plsLy." 

62,/!  Now  the  foregoing  characters  belong  to  nitrogen  only  as  it 
exists  in  inorganic  or  in  dead  organic  compounds,  while  the  former, 
also,  are  artificial,  or  due  to  accidental  causes.  In  living  beings, 
where  it  abounds,*  it  adheres  to  its  associated  elements  with  a  tena- 
city which  no  agent  can  impair  till  it  destroys  the  life  of  the  part ;  or, 
in  other  words,  till  it  destroys  those  vital  properties  by  which  the  ele- 
ments were  truly  united.  It  is  then,  however,  that  the  forces  of  chem- 
istry take  possession,  and  the  elements  may  explode,  I  had  almost 
said,  with  tne  facility  of  the  fulminating  compounds. 

62,  g.  "  There  is,"  says  Liebig,  ''  in  the  nature  and  constitution  of 
the  (inanimate)  compounds  of  nitrogen,  a  kind  of  tension  of  their 
component  parts,  ana  a  strong  disposition  to  yield  to  transformations, 
which  effect  spontaneously  the  transposition  of  their  atoms  on  the  in- 
stant that  water  or  its*  elements  are  brought  in  contact  vnth  them." 
On  the  contrary,  "  it  is  found  that  no  body  destitute  of  nitrogen  pos- 
sesses, when  pure,  the  property  of  decomposing  spontaneously  while 
in  contact  with  water." — Liebig. 

But,  although  dead  animal  compounds  readily  pass  into  sponta- 
neous decompoution  under  slight  degrees  of  moisture,  yet,  composed 
as  they  are,  m  part,  of  the  elements  of  water,  and  very  largely  im- 
pregnated with  aqueous  substances  in  their  living  state,  neither  those 
elements,  this  water,  nor  any  other  agent,  can  disturb  the  exact  com- 
binations. 

But,  when  the  orzanic  being  dies,  chemical  agencies  have  their 
play,  and  it  is  then  mat 

**  The  result  of  the  known  transformations  of  substances  containing 
nitrogen  proves,"  according  to  Liebig, ''  that  the  water  does  not  mere- 
ly act  as  a  medium  in  which  motion  is  permitted  to  the  elements  in 
the  act  of  transposition,  but  that  its  influence  depends  on  chemical 
affinity.  When  the  decomposition  of  such  substances  is  effected  widi 
the  assistance  of  water,  the  nitrogen  is  invariably  liberated  in  the  form 
of  ammonia." — Liebig. 

In  respect  to  the  inorganic  world,  had  nitrogen  been  incorporated 
in  its  compounds,  there  would  have  been  no  stability  among  them. 
They  would  have  been  perpetually  undergoing  decomposition,  until 
finally  the  whole  of  the  nitrogen  would  fly  off  by  itself,  and  nothing 
of  the  original  compound  would  remain ;  and  it  could  never  be  re- 
combined* 

62,  h.  Besides  the  disposition  of  nitrogen  to  tear  asunder  the  ele- 

*  Nitrogen  if  well  known  to  ■boand  in  all  tiie  tisfaes  of  tnimalf .  Of  vegetable!,  Lie- 
big  aavs,  that,  '*  Batimated  hy  ita  proportiona]  tteigkt,  mtrogen  forms  only  a  very  amall 
part  01  pUuDta,  but  it  ia  never  entirely  aba ent  finom  any  part  ot  them.  Even  when  it  doea 
not  enter  into  the  oompoaition  of  a  partioalar  part  or  organ,  it  is  alwavs  tobe  foond  in  the 
Uds  whkh  pervade  »."-— LuBio'a  Orfame  Ckemittry  apvlitd  to  Pkytioiogy,  ace.,  p.  4. 
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ments  with  which  it  may  be  combined,  the  complexity  of  these  ele- 
ments in  organic  beings  contributes  to  the  disorganizing  results  after 
death,  and  is  another  principal  cause  of  spontaneous  fermentation  and 
putrefaction  (§  38,  41,  46,  48,  52,  53). 

62,  i.  From  the  foregoing  facts,  especially  from  the  universality 
and  fixedness  of  nitrogen  in  organic  beings,  I  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  elements  of  their  compounds  are  united  by  forces  as  peculiar 
as  the  facts  which  relate  to  these  compounds,  and  that  the  forces  of 
chemistry  have  no  agency  in  combining  the  elements,  or  in  effecting 
changes  of  their  combinations  during  life.  It  is  also  abundantly  man- 
ifest from  my  premises,  that  Liebig's  declaration  that  "  by  chemical 
agency  we  can  produce  the  constituents  of  muscular  fibre,  skin,  and 
hair,"  is  without  the  slightest  foundation  (§  12,  13,  14). 

62,  k.  The  whole  labyrinth  of  combinations  in  organic  beings,  and 
their  ultimate  return  to  binary  compounds,  are  full  of  the  most  stu- 
pendous design.  The  final  cause  of  the  reduction  of  the  organic  being, 
when  its  own  specific  purposes  are  ended,  is  that  of  again  supplying 
the  means  of  growth  to  vegetables  yet  alive,  that  the  elements  may  be 
again  elaborated  into  ternary  and  quaternary  compounds,  to  carry  out 
the  final  purpose  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  supplying  nutriment  to 
animals  (§  303). 

63.  In  the  Essay  to  which  I  have  referred  in  the  last  section,  I  have 
endeavored  to  deduce  the  principles  of  vitalism  from  the  phenomena 
that  attend  the  development  of  the  incubated  egg,  as  had  been  briefly 
set  forth  in  my  "  Examination  of  Reviews."  The  considerations 
there  made  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  the  present  work,  and  to 
the  place  at  which  I  have  now  arrived.    It  was  my  object  to  consider, 

1st.  The  constitutional  nature  of  the  ovum. 

2d.  To  show  by  the  philosophy  of  generation,  atid  by  the  nature  of 
the  powers  which  are  universally  admitted  to  be  alone  concerned  in 
developing  the  germ  or  ovum,  and  in  forming  the  organs  of  the  new 
being,  that  the  same  powers  are,  also,  alone  concerned  in  carrying  on 
forever  afterward  the  processes  of  life,  and,  of  course,  that  no  new 
powers,  or  principles,  are  introduced. 

3d.  To  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  germ  is  impregnated,  or 
its  vital  properties  so  stimulated  into  action  as  to  result  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  germ,  and  in  unfolding  the  various  attributes  of  the 
new  being. 

4th.  To  show  that  we  may  find  in  the  physiology  of  generation,  or 
the  principles  through  which  the  ovum  is  unpregnated,  Sie  whole  phi- 
'  losophy  of  organic  lue,  or  the  principles  through  which  the  actions  of 
life  are  forever  carried  on. 

5th.  To  state  the  manner  in  which  the  natural  peculiarities  of  each 
parent,  whether  as  it  respects  the  properties  of  life,  or  the  physical 
conformation,  are  infused  into  the  germ  and  combined  in  the  full- 
grown  offspring. 

6th.  To  show  that  hereditary  diseases  are  transmitted  in  the  same 
way  as  those  more  natural  peculiarities  which  belong  to  parents. 

7th.  To  show,  also,  that  the  principles  which  are  concerned  in  the 
transmission  of  hereditary  diseases  are  the  same  as  concur  in  the  pro- 
duction of  ordinary  diseases. 

8th.  To  deduce  from  the  philosophy  of  generation  the  vital  nature 
of  hereditary  diseases ;  or,  m  other  words,  to  show  that  the  morbid 
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impression  is  established  upon  the  yital  properties  of  the  ovum,  and, 
of  course,  upon  those  of  the  new  being ;  and  that  the  hereditary  vitia- 
tion di>es  not  consist  in  any  transmitted  impurity  to  the  blood  or  other 
fluids  of  the  ofi&pring,  as  is  now  supposed  by  the  humoralists. 

If  the  foregoing  propositions  be  true  in  relation  to  man,  they  willy 
of  course,  be  equally  so  of  animals,  and  of  the  whole  vegetable  king- 
dom (§  169/  1051,1052). 

64,  a.  If  it  be  universally  conceded,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  not 
only  the  elementary  constitution  of  the  ovum,  but  its  whole  develop- 
ment, depends  entirely  upon  a  vital  principle  or  vital  properties,  it  will 
follow  that  the  same  principle  or  properties  are  forever  aflerwaid 
concerned  in  organic  processes,  and  alone  concerned. 

Let  us  hear,  in  the  first  place,  the  most  eminent  in  the  school  of 
vitalism,  but  who  are  inclined  to  lean  upon  chemistry  afier  the  full 
development  of  the  ovum. 

64,  b.  It  is  said,  for  example,  by  Tiederaann, 

"  That  it  is  the  vital  power,  which  in  the  fecundated  germinative 
liquid,  brings  the  molecules  of  the  organic  combinations  to  the  solid 
form,  and  calb  the  first  lineaments  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  em- 
bryo into  existence.  All  the  parts  and  tissues  that  are  formed  in  it, 
according  to  a  definite  order  of  succession,  are  products  of  the  power 
of  formation,  and  on  this  they  depend  in  all  that  relates  to  their  first 
appearance,  their  development,  aggregation,  configuration,  and  ar- 
rangemeDt.  The  phenomena  exhibited  in  the  act  of  formation  of  an 
embryo,  are  placedyar  above  all  the  mechanical  and  chemical  acts  we 
observe  in  bodies  not  endowed  with  life.''— Tiedemann,  Comparative 
Physiology. 

64,  c.  By  the  illustrious  Muller,  it  is  said, 

"  The  creative  force  exists  already  in  the  germ,  and  creates  in  it  the 
essential  parts  of  the  future  animal.  The  germ  is  potentially  the 
whole  animal.  During  the  development  of  the  germ,  the  essential 
parts  which  constitute  the  actual  whole  are  produced."  "  The  en- 
tire vital  principle  of  the  egg  resides  in  the  germinal  disk  alone ; 
and  since  the  external  influences  which  act  on  the  germs  of  the 
most  different  organic  beings  are  the  same,  we  must  regard  the 
simple  germinal  disk  as  the  potential  whole  of  the  future  animal, 
endowed  with  the  essential  and  specific  force  or  principle  of  theyW- 
ture  being,  and  capable  of  increasing  the  very  small  amount  of  this 
specific  force  and  matter  which  it  already  possesses,  by  the  assimila- 
tion of  new  matter."  And  again  he  says,  ''  This  force  exists  before 
the  harmonizing  parts,  which  are,  in  fact,  formed  by  it  during  the 
development  of  the  embryo."  "  The  vital  force  inherent  in  organic 
beings  itself  generates  the  essential  organs  which  constitute  the  whole 
being."  "  The  formative  or  organizing  principle  is  a  creative  pow- 
er, modifying  matter  blindly  and  unconsciously;"  yet  with  such  won- 
derful precision  that  Muller  also  says,  that  ''  this  rational  creative 
FORCE  IS  exerted  in  every  animal  strictly  in  accordance  with  what  the 
nature  of  each  requires."     "  The  vital  principle,"  he  says,  "  is  in  a 

?iiescent  state  in  the  eg^  t^efore  incubation." — Muller,  Elements  of 
hysiology. 

64,  d.  Passing  from  the  chemico-physioloeical  school  to  that  of 
pore  chemistry,  we  shall  find  the  same  admissions  as  to  the  exclusive 
agency  of  a  vital  principle  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the 
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seed  and  ovum.  The  extraordinary  contradictions,  which  wiD  aston- 
ish the  reader,  necessarily  abound  in  all  authors  who  are  employed 
in  identifying  two  subjects  that  have  no  relation  to  each  other. 

64,  e.  Take  Liebig,  as  a  first  example;  and  take,  in  the  first  place, 
his  chemical  doctrine  of  life. 

"  In  the  animal  body,''  he  says,  "  we  recoc^ize,  as  the  ultimate 
cause  of  all  force,  only  one  cause,  the  chemical  action  which  the  ele* 
ments  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  exercise  on  each 
other.  The  only  known  ultimate  cause  of  vital  force,  either  in  ani- 
mals or  in  plants,  is  a  chemical  process.  If  this  be  prevented,  the 
phenomena  of  life  do  not  manifest  themselves.  If  the  chemical  action 
be  impeded,  the  vitcd  phenomena  must  take  new  forms." 

And  yet  only  a  few  sections  before,  and  in  the  veiy  first  sentence 
of  Liebig's  work  on  "  Animal  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology  and 
Pathology,"  we  read, 

"  In  the  animal  ovum,  as  well  as  in  the  seed  of  a  plant,  we  recog- 
nize A  CERTAIN  REMARKABLE  FORCE,  the  SOURCE  of  gTOwth  Or  increase 
in  the  mass,  and  of  reproduction,  or  of  supply  of  the  matter  consumed; 
a  force  in  a  state  of  rest.*  By  the  action  of  external  influences,  by 
impregnation,  by  the  presence  of  air  and  moisture,  the  condition  of 
static  equilibrium  of  this  force  is  disturbed.  Entering  into  a  state 
of  motion  or  activity,  it  exhibits  itself  in  the  production  of  a  series  of 
forms,  &c.  This  force  is  called  the  vital  force,  vis  vita,  or  vitality^* 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

Turning  back  to  the  same  author's  work  on  "  Organic  Chemistry 
applied  to  Physiology,"  wo  not  only  meet  with  a  similar  contradiction 
of  his  grand  doctrine  of  the  entire  dependence  of  life  upon  chemical 
processes  (and  as  we  had  before  seen  in  respect  to  digestion,  section 
60),  but  with  that  which  is  particularly  apposite  to  my  present  inquiry. 

"  Our  notion  of  life,"  says  Liebig,  "  involves  something  more  than 
mere  reproduction,  namely,  the  idea  of  an  active  power  exercised  by 
virtue  of  a  definite  form,  and  production  and  generation  in  a  definite 
form  (§  59).  The  production  of  organs,  the  co-operation  of  a  system 
of  organs,  and  their  power  not  only  to  produce  their  component  parts 
from  the  food  presented  to  them,  but  to  generate  themselves  in  their 
original  form  and  with  their  properties,  are  characters  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  organic  life^  and  constitute  a  form  of  reproduction  inde- 
pendent OF  chemical  powers.  The  chemical  forces  are  subject  to 
the  invisible  cause  bt  which  this  form  is  produced.  This  vital 
principle  is  only  known  to  us  through  the  peculiar  form  of  its  instru- 
ments; that  is,  through  the  or^ns  in  which  it  resides.  Its  laws 
must  be  investigated  just  as  wo  investigate  those  of  the  other  pow- 
ers WHICH  effect  motion  AND  CHANGES  IN  MATTER." — Libbig's  Or- 
ganic Chemistry^  &c.,  p.  355. 

64,^  Roget,  of  high  authority,  maintains  that,- 

"  However  the  laws  which  regulate  the  vital  phenomena  may  ap- 
pear, on  a  superficial  view,  to  diner  from  those  by  which  the  physical 
changes  taking  place  in  inorganic  matter  are  governed,  still  there  is 
really  no  essential  difference  between  them."  "  It  may,  in  like  man- 
ner, be  contended,  that  the  affinities  which  hold  together  the  elements 
at  Uving  bodies,  and  which  govern  the  elaboration  of  organic  products, 
THE  SAME  with  those  which  preside  over  inorganizcNi  compounds." 
*  Bee  my  Examinaiion  ofReviewt  p.  7-2S. 
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"  Hence  it  becomes  every  day  inoi:e  and  more  probable  that  the  forces 
immediately  concerned  in  the  production  of  chemical  changes  in  the 
body,  ARE  THE  SAME  as  those  which  are  in  constant  operation  in  the 
inorganic  world ;  and  that  we  are  not  warranted  in  the  assertion  that 
the  operations  of  vital  chemistry  are  directed  by  distinct  laws,  and  are 
the  results  of  new  agencies." 

'*  However  natural  it  may  he  to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  single 
and  presiding  principle  of  vitality^  we  should  recollect  that  this,  in  die 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  only  a  fiction  of  the  mind,  not 

WARRANTED    BY   THE    PHENOMENA    THEMSELVES." RoOET's     OutltnCB 

o/Phynology.  * 

Let  us  now  hear  this  able  writer  on  the  suject  of  foetal  development. 

"  A  portion  of  the  vi'tal  power  of  the  parent,"  he  says,  "  is  for  this 
purpose  employed  to  give  origin  and  birth  to  the  offspring.  The  ut- 
most solicitude  has  been  shown  in  every  part  of  living  nature  to  se* 
cure  the  perpetuity  of  the  race,  by  the  establishment  of  laws,  of  which 
the  operation  is  certain  in  all  contingent  circumstances*^ 

Roget  ultimately  describes,  in  his  usual  felicitous  manner,  the  de- 
velopment of  the  ovum ;  and  here  we  have  nothing  from  our  author 
but  the  agency  of  the  vital  powers. 

*'  The  foundations  of  the  edifice,"  he  says,  *'  are  laid  in  the  homo- 
geneous jelly  hy  the  efforts  of  the  vital  powers."  "  At  first,  all 
the  energies  of  vitality  are  directed  to  the  raising  of  the  fabric,  and 
to  the  extension  of  those  organs,  which  are  of  greatest  immediate  util- 
ity; but  still  having  a  prospective  view  to  farther  and  more  impor- 
tant ends," — and  so  on  throughout  the  chapter;  the  whole  work  of 
developing  and  fashioning  the  foetal  organs  being  assigned,  exclu- 
sively, to  "  the  efforts  of  the  vital  powers,"  and  to  tJie  "  energies  of  vi- 
tality."— Roget's  Animal  and  vegetable  Physiology,  Bridgewater 
Treatise. 

64,  ^.  Finally ,  let  us  hear,  also.  Dr.  Carpenter,  who  advocates  the 
chemical  doctrines  of  life  so  far  as  to  lay  down  the  following  princi- 
ple no  less  than  twice  within  six  pages,  and  in  nearly  the  same  words. 
Thus : 

"  Reason,"  he  says,  *'  has  been  already  given  for  the  belief  that  the 
affinities  which  hold  together  the  elementary  particles  of  organized 
structures  are  not  different  from  those  concerned  in  the  inorganic 
world ;  and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  tendency  to  decomposition 
after  death  bears  a  very  close  relation  with  the  activity  of  the 

CHANGES  which   TAKE    PLACE  IN  THE  PART  DURING   LIFE." CaRPEN- 

ter's  Principles  of  General  and  Comparative  Physiology,  p.  140 ; 
also,  p.  146. 

Now  the  authority  of  such  a  writer,  and  a  prominent  leader  in  the 
purely  chemical  school  of  physiology,  must  be  allowed  to  be  impor- 
tant when  any  unavoidable  concession  is  made  to  vitalism.  Let  us 
then  hear  him  in  the  matter  of  the  ovum : 

"Organization,  and  vital  properties,**  he  says,  "  are  simultaneously 
communicated  to  the  germ  by  the  structures  of  its  parent.     Thosb 

VITAL  PROPERTIES  CONFER  UpOU  it  THE  MEANS  of  itSclf  SSsimilatinff, 
and  THEREBY  ORGANIZING  AND  ENDOWING  WITH  VITALITY  the  moterilUS 

supplied  hy  the  inorganic  world** — Carpenter's  Principles^  &;c.,  p. 
138. 

And  again,  this  mere  chemist,  in  his  general  views  of  the  philoaophy 
of  life,  observes,  that 
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"  The  AGENCY  of  VITAL iTY,  ss  Dr.  Prout  justly  remarks,  does  not 
change  the  properties  of  the  elements,  but  simply  combines  them 

Sthe  elements]  in  modes  which  we  cannot  imitate." — Carpenter's 
Principles f  &c.,  p.  146. 

64,  h.  Dr.  Pnchard  is  strictly  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  school  (see  my 
"  Examination,"  &c.,  p.  37),  between  whom  diere  is  a  point  of  agree- 
ment which  is  worth  noticing  in  its  connection  with  the  subject  now 
before  us,  and  to  which  I  have  referred  in  a  former  work,  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Dr.  Carpenter.  Both  of  these  writers  see  so  much  of  peculiar 
design  in  organic  nature,  and  find  it  so  impossible  to  interpret  the 
phenomena  of  organic  beings  upon  the  chemical  and  physical  princi- 
ples which  they  have  so  strenuously  set  forth,  and  in  their  aversion  to 
any  other  principles,  and  to  the  obvious  rule  of  analogy  as  to  second 
causes,  that,  in  the  end,  they  assign  the  functions  and  phenomena  of 
life  to  the  immediate  action  of  the  Deity. 

"  The  theory  of  a  vital  principle,"  says  Dr.  Prichard,  "  has  been 
applied  in  a  different  manner,  to  account  for  the  phenomena  displayed 
at  the  beginning  of  life  in  animals  and  vegetables,  and  to  get  rid  of 
the  mystery  which  attends  the  gradual  evolution  of  organic  structure 
firom  ova  and  germs.  Here  the  vital  principle  is  no  longer  considered 
a  chemical  agent,  but  assumes  the  character  of  a  plastic  and  formative 
power,"  &c. 

Now  Dr.  Prichard  "  cuts  the  knot"  and  "  gets  rid  of  the  mystery* 
after  the  following  manner : 

"  We  may,"  he  says,  "  if  we  choose  to  do  so,  term  the  cause  which 
governs  the  organization  and  vital  existence  a  plastic  principle ;  but 
It  is  a  principle  endowed  with  intelligence  and  design  [ !  J  It  is, 
in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  Energy  of  the  Deity."  '*  The  devel- 
opment of  forms,  according  to  their  generic,  specific,  and  individual 
diversities,  not  less  in  the  vegetable  than  in  the  animal  world,  can 
only  be  accounted  for  by  ascribing  it  to  the  universal  energy  and 
wisdom  of  the  Creator." — P Richard's  Review  of  tJie  Doctrine  of  a 
Vital  Principle.  See,  also,  Paine's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  10,  25 ; 
and  his  Examination  of  Reviews,  p.  37,  41,  43,  44. 

This  is  a  far  greater  admission  than  the  vitalist  can  desire ;  since, 
if  the  development  and  growth  of  the  germ  depend  immediately  upon 
Almighty  Power,  so  must  all  the  analogous  processes  of  the  living 
being  at  all  stages  of  its  existence,  and  science  would  be  merged  in 
the  direct  manifestations  of  that  Power.  But,  while  this  doctrine  is 
utterly  exclusive  of  all  the  assumed  chemical  agencies  at  all  periods 
of  life,  and  overlooks  the  analogy  between  the  development  of  the 
germ  and  the  subsequent  processes,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  as  to 
the  disposition  which  should  be  made  of  it,  without  any  reference  to 
its  prevaricating  nature  (§  179  d,  699  c,  740). 

65.  Having  now  before  us  a  plain  statement  of  our  necessary  prem- 
ises as  they  respect  the  exclusive  agency  of  the  "  vital  principle," 
or  **  organic  force,"  or  "  creative  power,"  or  "  vital  properties,"  or 
"vital  powers,"  or  "vitality"  (whichever  term  may  be  preferred),  in 
carrying  out  the  full  development  of  the  embryo,  it  may  be  interesting 
to  know  the  details  of  that  development  an4  growtli,  which  is  thus 
allowed,  on  all  hands,  to  be  conducted  by  powers  utterly  distinct  from 
the  chemical  and  physical,  and  in  which  these  have  no  agency. 

"  The  development  of  the  separate  parts,"  says  Miiller,  ''  out  ot 
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the  Bimple  mass,  is  observable  in  the  incubated  egg.  All  the  parts 
of  the  egg,  except  the  germinal  membrane,  are  destined  for  the  nu- 
trition of  the  germ.  The  simple  forminal  disk  is  the  potential  whole 
of  the  future  animal,  endowed  with  the  essential  and  specific  force, 
or  principle  of  the  future  being,  and  this  germ  expands  to  form  the 
germina]  membrane,  which  grows  so  as  to  surround  the  yolk ;  and  by 
trajufamuUion  of  this  germ,  the  organs  of  the  future  animal  are  pro- 
duced. The  rudiments  merely  of  the  nervous  and  vascular  systems, 
and  o£  the  intestinal  canal,  are  first  formed ;  and  from  these  rudi- 
ments the  details  of  the  organization  are  afterward  more  fully  devel- 
oped ;  so  that  the  ^rst  trace  of  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem must  be  regarded  neither  as  brain  nor  as  spinal  marrow,  but  as 
still  the  potential  whole  of  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 
In  the  same  manner,  the  difierent  parts  of  the  heart  are  seen  to  be 
developed  from  a  uniform  tube ;  and  the  first  trace  of  the  intestinal 
tube  is  tnare  than  the  mere  intestinal  tube ;  it  is  the  potential  whole, 
— the  representative  of  the  entire  digestive  apparatus ;  for,  as  Baer 
first  discovered,  liver,  salivary  glands,  and  pancreas,  are,  in  the  far- 
ther progress  of  the  vegetative  process,  really  developed  from  that 
which  appears  to  be  merely  the  rudiment  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It 
can  be  no  longer  doubted  that  the  germ  is  not  the  miniature  of  the 
future  being,  with  all  its  organs,  as  Bonnet  and  Haller  believed, 
but  is  merely  potentially  this  being,  with  the  specific  vital  force 
of  which  it  is  endowed,  and  which  it  becomes  actually  by  develop- 
'  ment,  and  by  the  production  of  the  organs  essential  to  the  active 
state  of  the  actual  being.  A  high  magnifying  power  is  not  necessary 
to  distinguish  the  first  rudiments  of  the  separate  organs,  which,  from 
tlioi'r  first  appearance,  are  distinct  and  very  large,  but  simple.  So 
that  the  later  complicated  state  of  a  particular  organ  can  be  seen  to 
arise  by  transformation  from  its  simple  rudiment.  These  remarks 
are  now  no  longer  mere  opinions,  but  facts ;  and  nothing  is  more  dis- 
tinct than  the  development  of  glands  from  the  intestinal  tube,  and  of 
the  intestinal  tube  itself  from  a  portion  of  the  germinal  membrane.'* 
— MiJLLER,  tiiV2— (^  1051, 1052). 

Such,  then,  is  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  germ  in  birds, 
and  in  all  the  higher  animals ;  and  the  whole  work  is  ascribed  by 
physiologists  of  every  denomination  exclusively  to  principles  un- 
known in  the  inorganic  world,  and  wholly  distinct  from  any  of  a 
chemical  nature.  They  are  called,  indiscriminately,  vital  properties^ 
vital  powers^  vital  principU^  organic  force^  creative  force^  &c.,  to  distin- 
guish the  principle,  or  properties,  from  every  thing  that  has  any 
known  existence  in  inorganic  substances,  or  as  the  source  of  any  in- 
organic results.  But,  physiologists  of  the  chemical  school  stop  here, 
and  ascribe  all  organic  compounds  after  the  being  is  fully  formed  to 
chemical  agencies.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  it  has  not  occur- 
red to  these  philosophers,  that  precisely  the  same  elementary  combi- 
nations, the  same  formation  into  tissues,  and  the  same  secretions,  take 
place  at  all  stages  of  the  rudimentary  development  as  at  all  future 
periods  of  life,  and  that  the  rudimentary  development  consists  in 
these  formations  of  simple  compounds  and  their  union  into  tissues ; 
and  if  the  early  or  rudimentary  growth  of  the  being,  all  its  secreted 
products,  all  its  elementary  combinations,  be  determined  by  the  Tital 
properties,  so  are  the  same  results  determined  by  the  same  properties 
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or  powers  forever  afterward.  To  call  in  the  agency  of  chemical  at 
physical  forces,  to  accomplish  precisely  the  same  results  at  any  future 
stage  of  the  organic  being  as  are  admitted  to  be  performed  in  the  de- 
velopment of  tie  "  essential  parts"  of  that  being  by  the  "  vital  prin- 
ciple*' or  "  vital  properties"  alone,  is  not  only  a  violation  of  the  plain- 
est rule  in  philosophy,  but  of  the  clearest  facts  (§41,  42,  55-58). 

66.  We  have  thus  before  us  a  peculiar  order  of  powers  by  which 
the  organic  being  is  developed,  fashioned,  and  forever  exclusively 
governed.  It  is  these  powers  about  which  physiology,  pathology, 
and  therapeutics,  are  essentially  concerned.  We  may,  therefore, 
seek  in  the  composition  of  organic  beings,  and  in  the  laws  of  their 
development,y<w  the  whole  rudimentary  principles  qfmedici'ne.  The 
vital  principle  has  also  the  extraordinary  task  of  laying  out,  in  the 
ovum,  the  whole  organization  of  the  future  being ;  so  that  its  subse- 
quent labor  must  be  comparatively  simple,  and  it  is  then,  least  of  all, 
Uiat  it  can  require  any  help  from  the  forces  of  the  inorganic  king- 
dom, or  that  it  would  permit  a  violation  of  the  great  principle  in  na- 
ture, of  avoiding  an  imnecessary  multiplication  of  causes. 

67.  It  may  be  farther  shown,  by  the  incipient  development  of  the 
ovum,  that  the  vital  powers,  or  properties,  are  more  concerned  in  the 
growth,  nutrition,  and  all  the  subsequent  physical  results,  throughout 
8ie  whole  existence  of  the  being,  than  is  generally  supposed  by  even 
the  exclusive  vitalists.  The  usual  supposition  is  that  the  vessels  or 
instruments  of  action,  which  are  moved  by  the  vital  powers,  perform 
the  work  of  decomposing  the  blood  and  other  parts,  and  recombining 
them  again  in  other  proportions  and  forms,  according  to  the  particu 
lar  organization  of  parts,  and  the  modification  of  their  vital  states. 
It  has  been  the  doctrine  of  all  physiologists  of  the  present  day,  that 
the  ovum,  in  its  germinating  part,  is  a  mere  organic  fluid,  destitute  of 
vessels,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  future  apparatus.  Very  lately, 
however,  it  has  been  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  the  microscope, 
that  the  rudiment  of  a  cell  has  been  discovered ;  and  what  is  thought 
by  some  to  render  this  probable  was  the  simultaneous  discovery  of 
the  hypothetical  spermatozoa,  the  ancient  kamunculus,  within  the 
ovum  after  copulation. 

Whether,  however,  such  a  rudiment  has  been  detected,  or  whether 
the  doctrine  of  the  *^  homunculus"  is  destined  for  a  temporary  revi- 
val, there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  first  "assimilation  of  new  matter" 
must  take  place  without  the  agency  of  vessels,  or  of  any  parts  which 
are  subsequently  formed ;  and,  therefore,  the  same  powers  which 
converted  the  fluid  germ  into  vessels,  nerves,  Sec,  continue  to  make 
the  same  conversion  out  of  blood ;  and  as  all  this  was  originally  done 
without  the  aid  of  vessels,  so  must  the  same  powers  be  forever  car- 
ried on  with  their  subsidiary  agency  only.  Nothing  in  mathematics 
can  be  more  certain,  and  nothing,  therefore,  more  incontrovertible. 

We  see,  therefore,  that  Miiller,  reasoning  upon  other  grounds,  may 
not  have  been  altogether  hypothetical  in  his  inference  that  the  **  vital 
principle  exerts  its  influence  even  beyond  the  surface  of  an  organ,  as 
shown  by  its  efiects  on  the  chyle,  in  maintaining  the  fluidity  of  the 
blood,"  &c. 

By  the  same  rule,  it  ma^  be  at  once  shown  that  the  only  ingenious 
diamical  hypothesis  ever  invented  to  interpret  organic  results, — the 
catalytic, — ^is  purely  an  assumption ;  since  this  hypothesis  is  predica- 
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ted  of  the  blood-vessels.  But,  if  there  be  no  vessels  in  the  germ,  the 
first  vessels  must,  of  course,  be  produced  without  the  supposed  chem- 
ical influence  of  vesseb,  and,  by  my  showing,  therefore,  as  to  the 
subsequent  formation  of  vessels  and  other  parts,  the  supposed  agency 
of  the  catalytic  forces  is  a  mere  assumption  (§  41,  42;  also.  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  74-76). 

On  this  subject,  too,  chemistry  must  abide  by  admissions  which  are 
made  in  the  very  face  of  consistency ;  so  imperative  is  fact,  and  so 
imbecile  is  hypothesis.  Thus,  it  is  said  by  the  distinguished  chemico- 
physiologist,  Dr.  Prout,  that 

"  The  most  determined  sceptic  cannot  assert  that  there  is  any  ne- 
cessary relation,  or,  indeed,  any  relation  whatever,  between  the 
mechanical  arrangements  and  the  chemical  properties  to  which  they 
administer.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  chemical  changes  of  or- 
ganization should  result  from  the  mechanical  arrangements  by  which 
they  are  accomplished  [ !  ] ;  neither  is  there  the  slightest  reason 
why  the  mechanical  arrangements,  in  the  formation  of  organized  be- 
ings, should  lead  to  the  chemical  changes  of  which  they  are  the  instru- 
ments'^ / — Dr.  Prout's  Bridgewater  Treatise, — Such  is  the  proof 
which  chemistry  offers. 

68.  The  question  then  arises  as  to  what  is  the  particular  office  of 
those  vessels  where  the  elementary  combinations  and  decompositions 
take  place?  Simply  this:  to  convey,  and  eliminate  through  the  agen- 
cies of  the  vital  properties,  'those  parts  from  the  blood  out  of  which 
the  vital  properties  effect  the  new  elementary  cojjibinations,  whether 
solid  or  nuia, — to  aid  in  arranging  the  new  molecules,  a;;^  to  carry 
forward  those  fluid  products  which  may  be  destined  fo%Dther  ends. 

69.  But,  have  not  the  nerves  an  indispensable  agency  in  effecting 
the  elementary  combinations  and  decompositions  1  Certainly  not, 
for  the  reasons  stated  in  relation  to  the  blood-vessels  (§  67,  68) ;  and 
this  induction  concur^  with  all  other  facts,  and  overdwows  the  hy- 
pothesis that  the  nerves  are  conductors  of  galvan4&m,  and,  therefore, 
the  supposed  agency  of  this  fluid  in  the  processes  of  life. 

70.  But,  all  the  vesseb,  and  all  the  solid  parts  of  the  organism,  have 
their  various  specific  offices.  Here,  in  every  part,  reside  the  vital 
properties,  which  had  been  fully  developed  in  the  ovum,  and  here 
are  they  modified  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  organization 
and  the  peculiar  final  causes  of  "the  properties  of  the  vital  principle" 
in  each  part.  Hence  they  manifest  peculiarities  in  parts  that  are 
nearly  analogous.  The  modifications  vary,  for  instance,  in  the  serous 
membranes,  and  more  remarkably  in  the  mucous,  as  known  by  the 
influence  of  foreign  agents,  their  phenomena,  their  products,  &c. 
The  vital  properties  differ  in  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  con- 
tinuous tissue,  as  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  nose,  lungs,  stomach, 
&c.  Hence  one  of  the  important  objects  of  studying  the  structure  of 
organs,  and  the  nature  of  their  tissues ;  for,  as  the  vital  properties  are 
naturally  modified  in  different  parts,  so  ^vill  their  alterations  in  the 
same  disease  be  different  in  different  tissues  of  one  organ,  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  even  of  different  parts  of  one  continuous  tissue. 

These  natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  in  different  parts 
have,  at  least,  three  great  final  causes.  The  first  is  what  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  namely,  to  separate  from  the  blood,  through  the  agency 
of  the  capillary  vessels,  that  exact  pan  which  is  to  be  decompounded 
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at  any  given  point ;  the  second  is,  by  these  modifications,  to  enable 
'*  the  properties  of  the  vital  principle"  to  decompound  and  recombine 
the  elements  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  combinations  which 
belong  to  the  part ;  and  the  third,  to  qualify  the  properties,  through 
the  medium  of  the  capillary  vessels,  to  shape  and  unite  the  new  mole- 
cules to  the  old.  It  is  easy  to  apply  this  principle,  under  its  different 
aspects,  to  all  other  vessels,  as  the  veins,  the  secretory  and  excretory 
vessels  of  the  glands,  and  the  absorbents. 

71.  Now,  at  the  first  start  of  the  development  of  the  germ,  "the 
roperties  of  the  vital  principle"  (as  they  are  well  designated  by  Mill- 
er) are  but  very  imperfectly,  if  at  all,  aided  by  any  of  the  foregoing 

physical  means,  though  they  come  into  operation  at  the  moment  they 
are  successively  produced.  "  The  properties  of  the  vital  principle," 
therefore,  must  exist  in  that  organic  fluid,  in  a  modification,  and  with 
a  formative  energy  which  they  do  not  possess  in  any  of  the  new  de- 
velopments ;  and  herein  it  will  have  been  seen  that  die  very  chemist 
has  ccmo  to  this  conclusion  (§  64  y,  190  b). 

72.  The  process  of  generation  presents  a  varied  and  most  impres* 
sive  illustration  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  vital  properties,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  liable  to  be  impressed  and  permanently 
modified  in  their  nature.  It  results  in  the  production  of  organic  be- 
ings similar  to  those  which  exercise  the  generative  faculty.  This  fac- 
ulty is  therefore  manifested  with  as  many  specific  modifications  as 
there  are  difiercnt  species  of  organic  beings.  If  we  allow  to  the  globe 
one  million  of  distinct  species  of  animals,  the  specific  modifications  of 
the  gcrmiqal  produdt  will  be  as  numerous,  and  these  are  more  or  less 
influenced  ^yjhe  semen  of  the  male.  The  seminal  or  productive 
principle  of  tno  yialO^xcrts  its  special  influences  upon  the  living  prop- 
erties of  the  germ,  and  according  to  the  special  constitution  of  the 
ovum,  directs  their  oj^ration  in  such  a  manner  that  none  but  beings 
of  the  same  kyid  with  the  parents,  where  both  are  of  the  same  species, 
are  produced.  Th%t  the  various  modifications  which  distinguish  each 
species  are  determined  by  both  parents,  is  fully  demonstratea  in  hybrid 
animals,  and  is  sufficiently  obvious  in  the  transmission  of  the  peculiar- 
ities of  the  male  or  female,  where  the  individuab  are  of  the  same  spe- 
cies. And,  notwithstanding  our  supposed  million  of  distinct  species 
of  animals,  and  the  specific  vaiiations  in  all  the  parts  of  each  species 
(§  41),  this  almost  endless  variety  is  made  up  by  successive  deposi- 
tions of  elementary  compounds  out  of  mainly  four  simple  substances 
(§  37,  42,  46),  three  of  which  are  gaseous,  united  in  modes  unknown 
to  chemistiy  (38-40,  48),  and  which  chemistry  cannot  detect,  and  for- 
ever uniting  in  different  modes  and  proportions  according  to  the  ex- 
act nature  of  every  part  (§  43, 44).  The  act  of  generation  establishes 
the  essential  modifications  which  are  to  be  continued,  without  varia- 
tion, throughout  the  life  of  the  new  being ;  and  this  new  individual,  be- 
coming in  its  turn  the  agent  of  procreation,  perpetuates  all  the  specif- 
ic modifications  which  appertain  to  itself  and  to  its  ancestors.  The 
intermingling  of  species,  which  results  in  hybrid  animals,  proceeds 
upon  the  same  plan.  It  must  therefore  necessarily  be,  that  the  vital 
properties  of  the  ovum  are  so  impressed  by  the  exciting  influences  of 
the  semen,  that  those  peculiar  elementary  combinations  and  aggrega- 
tions are  started  which  ultimately  make  up  the  hybrid.  ''  These  vital 
properties,"  says  Dr.  Carpenter,  '*  confer  upon  it  the  means  of  itself 
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assimilating,  and  thereby  organizing,  and  endowing  toitk  vitality,  the 
materials  of  the  inorganic  world  ;"  leaving  it,  also,  clear  to  all  minds 
that  the  action  of  the  semen  must  be  exerted  directly  upon  the  vital 
properties  of  the  ovum  (§  189). 

That  this  important  question  as  to  the  direct  action  of  the  semen 
upon  the  vital  properties  of  the  ovum,  and  its  capability  of  establish- 
ing certain  modifications  of  these  properties,  and  that  the  humoral  in- 
terpretation of  transmitted  peculiarities  is  an  unfounded  assumption, 
may  be  definitively  settled,  I  will  also  add, 

"  The  well-known  fact,  that  when  the  Earl  of  Morton's  Arabian  mare 
was  covered  by  the  quogga,  not  only  did  the  mule  so  begotten  partake 
of  the  character  of  the  sire,  but  when  the  mare  was  subsequently  sub- 
mitted to  an  Arabian  stallion,  by  whom  she  had  three  foals  at  differ- 
ent times,  the  first  two  continued  to  exhibit  some  of  the  distinctive 
peculiarities  of  the  quogga  conjoined  with  the  characters  of  the  Ara- 
bian breed." — Montgomery,  o»  the  Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Pregnan- 
cy, p.  17. 

The  author  of  the  foregoing  statement  supposes  that  the  semen 
"  may  influence  several  ova,  and  so  continue  to  manifest  its  effect  in 
the  offspring  of  subsequent  conceptions  when  impregnation  has  been 
effected"  by  males  of  another  species.  The  reader  will  also  not  fail 
to  remark  that  the  history  of  this  case  is  in  direct  conflict  with  the  late 
attempts  to  revive  the  old  doctrine  of  referring  the  germ  to  the  male 
parent  (§  67,  1051, 1052, 1078). 

73,  a.  The  semen,  then,  is  a  vital  stimulus,  and  so  far  on  a  par  with 
the  ordinary  stimuli  of  life.  These  may  be  natural,  like  air,  food, 
heat,  kc. ;  or  they  may  be  morbific,  like  malaria,  poisons,  &c. ;  or  cu- 
rative, like  medicines.  In  all  the  cases,  their  action  is  upon  the  vital 
properties ;  and  it  is  in  consequence  of  these  influences,  that  the  ovum 
18  developed,  that  life  is  maintained,  health  preserved  or  impaired,  or 
disease  removed.  The  ova  of  oviparous  animals  show  the  analogy  in 
respect  to  stimuli,  and  the  principles  involved,  more  impressively  than 
those  of  viviparous ;  since  by  an  admirable  design,  in  respect  to  the 
former,  the  impression  of  the  semen  has  a  limited  operation,  when  the- 
vital  properties  of  the  ovum  return  to  their  quiescent  state,  but  may 
be  again  roused  into  action  by  the  simple  stimulus  of  heat.  (See  Mea. 
and  PAys.  Comm^  vol.  i.,  p.  21,  &c.) 

73,  b.  The  action  of  the  semen  upon  the  properties  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple of  the  germ  is  a  type  of  all  the  influences  that  are  produced  upon 
the  same  vital  properties  during  the  life  of  the  animal,  and  from  which 
all  its  organic  actions,  and  all  their  results,  arise.  And  so  of  the  ger- 
mination and  growth  of  plants ;  which,  by-the-way,  evinces  the  com- 
mon nature  of  the  principle  of  life,  and  of  organic  actions,  in  the  two 
departments  of  the  animated  kingdom  (§  188^,  d).  It  is  the  whole  es- 
sential philosophy  of  physiology.  It  is  the  alterations  produced  in 
the  vital  properties  which  constitutes  the  philosophy  of  disease,  and 
in  which,  indeed,  all  disease  virtually  consists.  It  is  the  art  of  flnding 
out  the  remote  causes,  and  the  nature  of  the  alterations  they  produce, 
and  of  adapting  to  the  altered  condition  of  the  properties  of  life  Buch 
agents  as  snail  establish  new  impressions  upon  them,  and  thos  enable 
them  to  return  to  their  natural  state,  which  forms  the  basis  of  thera- 
peutics in  its  connection  with  pathology. 

74,  a.  Here  I  shall  digress  for  a  moment,  to  consider  certain  anal- 
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ogies  in  the  development  of  special  organs,  through  the  influence  of 
specific  stimuli,  with  that  general  evolution  of  the  organic  fabric 
which  is  Started  by  the  action  of  the  seminal  principle  upon  the  germ. 
These  analogies  are  to  be  found  in  the  organs  of  animal  life.  The 
senses,  for  example,  sometimes  manifestly  require  for  their  full  de- 
velopment the  prolonged  operation  of  the  stimuli  which  are  natural 
to  each.  This  is  habitually  observed  in  the  young  of  some  animals, 
and. is  seen  conspicuously  in  the  subterranean  fish  of  Kentucky.  In 
this  last  instance  organic  life  is  perfectly  developed ;  but,  owing  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  eye  from  the  very  outset  of 
life,  that  organ  remains  in  its  rudimentary  state. 

A  fortiori,  therefore,  the  reputedly  first  inhabitants  of  this  globe,  such 
as  the  trilobite,  attest  the  existence  of  the  same  light  at  their  crea- 
tion  as  b  enjoyed  at  the  present  day ;  geologists  to  the  contrary  not* 
withstanding  (^  1079,  h). 

Superficial  observers  of  nature,  either  through  inattention  to  the 
moral  consequences,  or  through  infidelity,  are  apt  to  believe  that  phys- 
ical agents  are  the  real  creative  forces  of  organic  beings,  from  ob- 
serving that  particular  parts  are  clearly  dependent  for  their  develop- 
ment upon  the  action  of  certain  specific  stimuli.  But,  in  all  these  cases, 
the  rudiment  is  there,  and  has  been  perpetuated  ever  since  the  original 
species  came  from  the  Hand  of  Creative  Power.  That  Power  is  en- 
titled to  all  the  praise,  as  the  Author  of  the  rudiment,  of  its  endow- 
ment with  peculiarly  modified  properties  of  life,  of  the  existence  of 
the  physical  agents,  and  of  the  mutual  adaptation  of  these  modified 
properties  of  the  rudiment  and  the  virtues  of  the  physical  causes,  so 
that  the  operation  of  the  latter  upon  the  former  shall  result,  for  oxam- 

§le,  in  vision,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  as  when  the  ovum  is 
eveloped  and  matured  out  of  the  body,  the  physical  agent,  in  the  ex- 
ample supposed,  shall  be  necessary  to  the  development  of  the  rudi- 
mentary organ  of  sight  (§  350f ,  A-350f ,  I).  The  principle  is  much 
the  same  as  that  which  applies  to  the  necessity  of  external  heat  and 
light  to  the  development  and  growth  of  plants.  The  specific  stimu- 
lus of  light  by  which  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of  the  leaf  are 
enabled  to  decompound  carbonic  acid,  and  to  assimilate  the  carbon,  is 
manifestly  a  parallel  example  with  the  supposed  influence  of  light  in 
developing  an  animal  organ  in  which  the  nervous  system  is  extensive- 
ly incorporated  for  the  final  cause  of  the  whole  organ  ;  although  it  be 
certainly  true  that,  in  the  case  of  the  eye  as  of  the  leaf,  the  essential 
influences  of  light  are  exerted  upon  the  organic  properties  of  either 
part,  and  that  the  nervous  system,  in  the  former  case,  is  only  a  medi- 
um of  transmitted  influences  to  the  organic  properties  (§  188,  188J, 
189,  202,  203,  222,  223,  226,  227,  514  k,  1072  a,  note). 

It  would  be  an  interesting  inquiry  to  ascertain  whether,  by  a  total 
exclusion  of  light  from  the  ovum  of  fish,  after  fecundation,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  the  Kentucky  wonder  may  not  be  established  in  the  first 
generation ;  and  whether,  also,  an  exclusion  of  light  for  a  series  of 
years  would  not  be  followed  by  a  failure  of  the  balance  of  absoiption 
and  nutrition  in  the  eyes,  and  consequently  a  wasting  of  those  organs. 
The  general  law  of  absorption  operates  universally,  without  the  aid 
of  any  specific  stimulus ;  while  it  is  clearly  otherwise  in  respect  to 
nutrition,  aud  especially  in  regard  to  certain  organs.  The  volunteuy 
muscles  become  emaciated  from  want  of  the  stimulus  of  exercise,  &;c. 
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We  see,  therefore,  how  it  happens  that  fishes  with  and  without  eyes 
may  exist  together  in  subterranean  caverns  as  extensive  as  that  of 
Kentucky ;  the  latter  inhabiting  the  dark  regions,  while  the  former 
exist  in  springs  near  the  crevices  of  the  cave  (§  136, 137, 548  a,  649  df 
733  b). 

74.  &.  Such,  then,  is  the  philosophy  of  this  subject,  and  such  the  full 
extent  of  the  ground  upon  which  infidelity  would  plant  its  standard. 
Nor  will  I  dismiss  this  subject  without  referring,  now  and  hereafter, 
to  the  calm  indifference  with  which  this  infidelity  is  regarded  even  by 
the  religious  world,  by  adducing  not  a  few  of  the  present  popular 
treatises  on  theoretical  geology  (^  350 J,  g-k). 

75.  Let  us  now  see  if  the  beginning  of  individual  existence  does 
not  supply  a  key  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  disease,  as  it  does  to  that 
of  physiology.  We  have  seen  that  all  the  actions,  and  all  the  resultB 
of  life,  are  merely  effects  which  arise  from  the  operation  of  the  vital 
properties  through  their  organic  instruments  (§  65-67,  133,  &c.,  188, 
&c.).  These  properties  must  be  constantly  excited  into  action  by 
foreign  agents,  as  by  fi[)od,  blood,  &c.,  or  the  properties  will  become 
extinct,  and,  of  course,  the  effects  will  cease  (§  188i,  b).  Now,  the 
actions  in  disease  are  nothing  more  than  the  altered  actions  of  health, 
and  the  same  rule  applies  to  all  the  morbid  products.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  properties  of  life,  upon  which  these  altered  condir 
tions  depend,  are  modified  or  altered  in  a  corresponding  manner. 
As  a  consequence  of  this,  it  also  results  that  the  vital  properties  have 
been  varied  from  their  natural  state  by  agents  or  causes  capable  of 
producing  the  change.  These  agents  make  their  impressions  in  the 
same  way  as  the  natural  stimuli  of  life,  only  the  morbific  agents  at 
the  same  time  affect  the  nature  of  the  vital  properties,  and  bring  them 
into  a  new  condition.     This  new  condition  constitutes  disease. 

76.  The  type  of  all  this  may  be  found  in  the  impregnated  ovum. 
The  properties  which  animate  the  germ  before  conception  are  deter- 
mined entirely  by  the  vital  constitution  of  the  female  parent.  But  we 
have  seen  that  the  new  being  may  partake  of  the  physical  characters 
of  the  male  as  well  as  of  the  female,  and  it  happens  not  unfrequently 
diat  the  characteristics  of  the  male  are  predominant.  Hence  it  fol- 
lows that  the  semen  so  far  establishes  changes  in  the  original  consti- 
tution of  the  vital  properties  of  the  germ. 

Since,  therefore,  all  the  foetal  developments,  all  their  physical  pe- 
culiarities, depend  upon  the  precise  modifications  and  actions  of  the 
vital  properties  (§  70),  and  since  these  properties  in  the  unimpregnated 
ovum  are  determined  entirely  by  the  female  parent,  their  nature  after 
impregnation  must  be  more  or  less  affected,  and  assimilated  to  the 
peculiar  nature  of  the  male  parent  in  all  the  cases  where  the  offspring 
manifest  any  of  the  male  characteristics.  This  is  entirely  analogous, 
in  principle,  to  the  modifications  which  are  produced  in  the  properties 
of  life  by  morbific  causes ;  but  with  this  difference  in  contingencies : 
in  the  case  of  the  impregnated  ovum,  the  modifications  are  perma- 
nently established,  and  can  never  be  altered,  so  far  as  the  vital  prop- 
erties, in  either  parent,  upon  which  the  modifications  depend,  are  fun- 
damental in  their  nature.  In  the  case  of  the  morbific  agent,  or  the 
cause  of  disease,  the  vital  properties  are  diverted  from  the  healthy 
state,  and  from  such  modified  conditions  they  commonly  possess  the 
ability  of  escape,  and  of  returning  again  to  their  natural  standard  ($ 
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853,  858,  898).  In  the  caso  of  the  impregnated  ovum,  a  modifying 
agent  operates,  whose  properties  are  intended  to  confer  on  the  new 
being  a  stable  condition,  however  they  may  modify  the  exact  consti- 
tution of  the  impregnated  germ.  This  vital  stimulus,  the  semen, 
therefore,  in  virtue  of  its  specific  properties,  bestows  upon  the  corre- 
sponding vital  properties  of  the  ovum  the  peculiarities  which  belong 
to  itself;  and  these  being  natural,  vital,  and  determinate,  the  trans- 
mitted peculiarities  should  be  equally  so.  Or,  where  the  male  parent 
enjoys  a  perfectly  natural  constitution,  the  innate  predispositions  to 
disease  depend  upon  special  peculiarities  in  the  vital  state  of  the  ovum, 
which  may  be  as  permanently  established,  through  the  modified  con- 
stitution of  the  female  parent,  as  any  of  the  natural  characteristics. 
In  the  case  of  disease,  however,  the  morbific  agents  have  none  of  the 
properties  of  life  which  are  natural  to  the  fecundating  semen,  and  the 
moaificadons,  therefore,  which  they  may  determine  may  be  different, 
even  if  we  suppose  them  to  act,  as  in  the  case  of  the  germ,  upon  the 
whole  constitution.  Whatever  modifications,  therefore,  may  arise 
&om  their  action,  they  must  consist  of  deviations  from  the  standard 
of  health.  £ut,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  certain  artificial 
modifications  may  not  be  as  permanent  as  the  natural  ones ;  and  it  is 
from  observation  alone,  that  we  learn  that  they  are  so,  or  nearly  so ; 
as  in  the  case  of  artificial  '*  temperaments,"  the  effects  of  domestica- 
tion upon  animals,  the  changes  which  are  vtrrought  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom  by  cultivation  and  by  change  of  climate  (§  535,  &c.). 

77.  In  the  case,  however,  of  the  formation  of  temperaments  by 
change  of  climate,  and  the  more  remarkable  alterations  produced  in 
animals  by  domestication,  and  in  plants  by  cultivation,  &c.,  the  results 
are  brought  about  by  the  new  and  habitual  influences  to  which  the 
properties  of  life  are  exposed ;  and,  in  all  these  cases,  a  radical,  and 
oflen  permanent  modification  is  established,  approximating  closely 
the  modifications  which  are  bestowed  upon  the  germ  by  the  fecunda- 
ting semen.  Now,  it  is  also  true,  that  what  is  denominated  predispo- 
sition to  disease  is  entirely  analogous,  in  principle,  to  the  permanent 
temperaments  of  which  I  have  just  spoken.  Both  are  results  of  phys- 
ical agents,  modifying  the  properties  of  life ;  and  this  chain  of  analo- 
gies conducts  us  to  those  predispositions  to  disease  which  are  im- 
pressed upon  the  germ  by  the  fecundating  semen,  and  by  which  I 
show  that  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  o£  morfibic  causes  is  vari- 
ously, and  even  exactly  exhibited  in  the  impregnation  of  the  germ  (§ 
63,  75,  535,  539,  559). 

78.  Take  the  scrofulous  subject  as  supplving  an  example  of  hered- 
itary predisposition  to  disease.  If  it  exist  m  the  female,  her  ova  will 
partake  of  this  peculiar  modification  of  the  vital  properties,  and  it  is 
m  this  way  that  her  progeny  inherits  the  scrofulous  diathesis  (§  144— 
147).  In  this  case,  as  in  all  transmitted  predispositions  to  disease, 
the  peculiarities  induced  in  the  parent  have  arisen,  originally,  from 
the  operation  of  deleterious  agents — imbuing  the  ovum  with  the  mod- 
ifications belonging  to  the  female,  or  imparting  to  the  semen  the  whole 
concentrated  force  of  what  may  have  been  the  slow  work  of  numerous 
causes  upon  the  male  parent. 

Here,  then,  we  see  illustrated  in  the  very  ovum,  even  before  im- 
pregnation, the  whole  principle  which  concerns  artificial  tempera- 
ments, and  those  influences  of  morbific  agents  which  establish  predis- 
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positions  to  disease  in  the  full-grown  subject  It  frequently  happens, 
also,  that  this  natural  diathesis  is  so  great,  that  it  results  in  actual  dis- 
ease  before  the  birth  of  the  offspring,  as  manifested  by  tuberculous 
affections  of  the  lungs  in  still-bom  infants. 

79.  But,  to  make  the  philosophy  of  this  subject  more  obvious,  let  us 
consider  the  germ  when  it  deiives  its  scrofulous  diathesis  from  the  male 
parent.  Berore  impregnation,  its  vital  condition  is  perfectly  natural. 
The  semen  of  the  male  parent  establishes  upon  it  the  modification 
which  constitutes  the  preaisposition  to  scrofula,  just  as  malaria  deter- 
mine those  modifications  which  result  in  fever,  &c.  And  here  we 
may  readily  detect  a  perfect  analogy  between  the  alterative  influences 
of  the  semen,  and  of  remedial  agents,  and  come  to  understand  how  it 
is  that  the  latter  produce  their  effects  (§  904,  d).  We  have  only  to 
observe  those  instancea  where  some  of  the  offspring  inherit  the  scrof- 
ulous diathesis  of  the  female  parent,  while  others  are  as  entirely  ex- 
empt as  the  male  parent ;  the  natural  condition  of  the  semen  having 
altered  the  vital  constitution  of  the  ovum  in  the  latter  case,  and  im- 
pressed a  disposition  to  a  development  of  the  new  being  in  its  perfect 
state. 

80.  The  subject  may  be  pursued  under  a  variety  of  aspects,  and 
with  various  illustrations,  whether  physiologically  or  pathologically. 
Otbor  exemplifications  will  occur  under  the  subjects  of  vital  habit 
and  the  temperaments.  The  same  principle  is  concerned  throughout,* 
whether  in  respect  to  the  physiological  conditions  impressed  upon  the 
ovum  by  the  seminal  fluid,  or  as  those  conditions  are  modified  in  he- 
re<litary  scrofula,  gout,  &c.,  or  whether  it  concern  the  temperaments 
and  other  permanent  changes  that  are  induced  by  climate,  domestica- 
tion, &c.,  or  as  malaria  may  establish  their  peculiar  modifications  of 
the  properties  of  life.  Nor  can  such  conclusions  be  unexpected  to 
those  who  duly  consider  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  her  elementary 
principles  and  laws  (§  561). 

81.  Could  the  doctrine  entertained  by  Walker,  EUiotson,  and  oth- 
ers, that  the  imagination  of  the  parents  influences  the  physical  organ- 
ization of  the  offspring,  be  shown,  the  philosophy  which  I  have  set 
forth,  though  not  rendered  more  clear,  would  be  yet  fortified.  But, 
this  is  at  best  but  speculation.  I  could,  however,  turn  to  the  myste- 
rious production  of  the  soul.  This  remarkable  principle  is  doubtless 
developed  at  the  very  outset  of  fcetal  life,  as  evinced  by  its  ofVen  com- 
bining the  intellectui^  peculiarities  of  both  parents,  or,  again,  of  man- 
ifesting chiefly  those  of  the  male.  But  here  we  have  no  other  fact  to 
guide  us,  and  all  beyond  has  been  involved  in  an  impenetrable  mys- 
tery by  the  great  Creator.  Here  it  is  a  pride  and  a  help  of  philoso- 
phy to  rest  on  faith  alone  (§  433). 

82.  For  an  examination  of  vital  phenomena,  and  relative  facts,  in 
proof  of  the  existence  of  properties  peculiar  to  organic  beings,  and  of 
the  abstraction  of  such  beings  from  the  laws  of  the  inorganic  worlds 
soc  Essay  on  the  "Vital  Powers,"  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Com' 
mentariet,  voL  i. 

D 
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SECOND  DIVISION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY 

STRUCTURE. 

83,  a.  There  are  certain  details  in  respect  to  the  structure  of  or- 
gans which  must  be  stated,  now  and  hereafter,  to  enable  us  to  com- 
prehend the  laws  which  govern  the  healthy  and  morbid  states  of  man. 

Perhaps  few  things  can  impress  us  more  forcibly  with  the  impor- 
tance of  a  correct  analysis  not  only  of  the  physical  organization  of  all 
parts  of  the  body,  but  more  especially  of  the  vital  characteristics  of 
each  part,  than  the  continued  propagation  from  high  sources  of  doc- 
trines like  the  following ;  while  they  equally  prove  my  position  as  to 
the  appropriate  sources  of  knowledge  (§  5^-5^,  &c.),  and  the  tenden- 
cies of  the  microscope.* 

83,  h.  The  errors  m  doctrine  to  which  I  have  referred  are  revealed 
sufficiently  in  the  following  extract  from  an  article  by  the  distinguish- 
ed Mr.  Paget,  contained  in  the  27th  volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society,  London,  1844.  The  article 
is  entitled  "  An  Account  of  the  Examination  of  a  Cyst  containing 
Seminal  Fluid ;"  in  the  course  of  which  Mr.  Paget  observes, 

"  If,  with  the  aid  of  these  observations,  wo  endeavor  to  find  an  ex- 
planation of  the  occurrence  of  spermatozoa  in  the  fluid  of  cysts  con- 
nected with  the  testicle,  we  may  suppose  either  that  the  fluid  part  of 
the  semen  has  permeated  from  the  seminal  tubes  into  the  cysts,  and 
been  farther  organized  in  them ;  or,  that  the  cyst  itself  secretes  a  fluid 
in  which  the  organic  structures  of  the  semen  may  be  developed." 
"  The  most  probable  explanation  of  these  cases,  therefore,  seems  to 
be,  that  certain  cysts,  seated  near  the  organ  which  naturally  secretes 
the  materials  for  semen,  may  possess  a  power  of  secreting  a  similar 
fluid."t 

I  cannot  doubt  that  before  I  shall  have  parted  with  the  reader  in 
what  I  shall  have  said  of  the  peculiarities  of  structure,  and  the  more 
remarkable  modifications  of  vital  properties  and  functions,  there  will 
be  a  disposition  to  concede  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  that 
this  importance  is  rendered  more  manifest  by  the  prevalence  of  opin- 
ions analogous  to  those  in  the  foregoing  extract. 

83,  c.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  however  (§  2,  c),  anatomical 
science  can  lead,  originally,  to  no  conceptions  of  the  properties  and 
functions  of  life,  and  therefore  to  none  of  their  modifications  in  dis- 
ease. The  most  that  we  can  infer,  abstractedly,  from  a  knowledge  of 
structure,  are  certain  general  results  that  aro  denoted  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  organs,  or  assemblages  of  organs,  upon  the  known  principles 

•  See  Medical  and  Phy$iological  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  699-712.  Also,  my  Exam- 
waHon  of  Revietci,  |).  6,  89,  90. 

t  Tbe  Medico-Chirorgical  lleview  far  January,  1845,  quotes  this  paragraph,  and  ob- 
serves of  it,  ^at "  Mr.  Pagcf  s  explanation  of  the  vicarious  appearance  of  the  spermatozoa, 
which  has  of  l^e  so  much  puzzled  the  members  of  the  society,  has  tiie  merit  of  being  in- 
geniauM  and  original." — I  Qannot  acquiesce  in  this  decision.  The  doctrine  is  old,  though 
racently,  for  the  first  time,  enforced  by  the  deceptive  report  of  the  microscope.  It  is  thus 
BOticed  in  the  Medical  and  Phytiaio^al  Commentaries :  "  True,  we  know  that  tlie  an- 
cient belief  is  even  maintained  at  this  day,  by  Sir  A.  Cooper,  and  others,  that  the  testis 
ii  of  no  special  use,  but  that  the  semen  is  Uie  product  of  those  simple  reservoirs,  the  vesi- 
cuIb  seminalcs.  But,  what  does  this  show  V'  &c.  Sec,  also,  m^  comments  on  this  sub- 
ject in  vol.  i.,  p.  588,  and  an  tho  suppof  ed  vicarious  secretion  of  milk,  urine,  &C.,  p.  601-  603 
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of  Design.  The  construction  of  the  eye,  for  example,  evinces  some 
great  final  cause  relative  to  light ;  that  of  the  urinary  apparatus,  that 
a  fluid  is  produced  by  the  kidneys,  and  conveyed  to  a  receptacle 
where  it  accumulates,  and  is  finally  evacuated  through  the  urethra; 
and  so  of  many  other  parts.  We  thus  infer,  also,  the  uses  of  each 
part,  individually,  from  their  relations  to  ecu^h  other  as  a  system  of 
Design.  In  other  cases  the  function  of  a  part  may  be  inferred  from 
the  known  uses  of  other  parts  to  which  it  is  related  ;  as  toe  valves  of 
the  veins,  for  example,  were  supposed  by  Harvey  to  be  designed  for 
giving  the  blood  a  direction  toward  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart; 
and  this  induction  from  anatomical  Design  conducted  him  to  a  full 
exposition  of  the  circulation.  But,  in  respect  to  the  great  processes 
of  life,  no  conclusions  can  be  originally  drawn  but  through  tneir  phe- 
nomena. 

Having,  however,  acquired  a  knowledge  of  structure  in  a  particular 
species  of  animal,  as  man,  for  example,  and  learned  the  uses  of  each 
particular  part  by  a  study  of  its  phenomena,  so  perfect  is  the  system 
of  Design  throughout  organic  nature,  and  so  harmonious  are  the  anal- 
ogies of  function  among  organs  that  bear  certain  resemblances  of 
structure,  or  of  relations  to  each  other,  in  all  species  of  animals,  al- 
though the  differences  in  respect  to  structure,  particularly,  may  be 
very  great  (§  107, 409,6),  yet  illustrated  by  greater  analogies  of  relation, 
we  may  generally  infer,  by  this  analogical  process  (§  5i),  the  absolute 
uses  of  every  part  in  any  species  of  animal  that  may  be,  for  the  first 
time,  subjected  to  the  knife  of  the  anatomist.  And  this  process  of  in- 
duction may  be  carried  to  a  great  extent  from  an  established  standard 
of  comparison  in  the  animal  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  But  the  prin- 
ciple is  equally  comprehensive  in  respect  to  plants,  when,  as  with  an- 
imals, a  complex  being  is  marked  out,  as  a  standard,  in  all  its  struc- 
tures and  functions. 

The  same  is  also  true,  thou  eh  in  a  far  more  limited  extent,  of  the 
modifications  of  structure,  and  the  corresponding  modifications  of  func- 
tion, at  the  different  eras  of  life  (§  153-162).  And  when  we  come  to 
the  variations  of  function  in  morbid  states,  though  unattended  by  any 
appreciable  alteration  of  structure,  and  consider  how  various  must  be 
the  treatment  according  to  the  nature  of  the  affected  tissue,  wo  are 
deeply  impressed  with  the  indispensable  importance,  to  the  physician, 
of  an  accurate  knowledge  of  all  that  is  relative  to  the  sensible  organ- 
ization of  the  material  part  of  organic  life  (§  2,  c).  Though  the  struc- 
ture, itself,  reflect  no  light  upon  pathology,  excepting  through  its  mor- 
bid alterations,  an  observation  of  its  morbid  phenomena  leads  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  parts  diseased,  and  this  knowledge  b  important  to 
a  just  interpretation  of  the  phenomena,  and  to  a  right  method  of  treat- 
ment (§  131). 

83}.  We  have  now  seen  that  the  composition  of  organic  beings  is 
formed  by  properties  peculiar  to  organic  structure,  and  that  what  is 
thus  at  the  foundation  presides  over  all,  and  is  the  cause  of  all  that  is 
superinduced  upon  that  composition.  The  structure  of  organic  be- 
ings, which  is  comprehended  under  our  second  division  of  physiology, 
is  therefore  dependent  on  the  same  creative  cause. 

84.  The  greatest  physical  characteristic  of  organized  structure  is 
supposed  to  be  its  arrangement  into  cells.  Here  all  analogy  with  in- 
organic substances  disappears  entirely.     The  chemico-physiologists 
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imagine  that  the  contradistinction  between  organic  and  inorganic  be- 
ings commences  at  this  step  in  the  ascending  series  of  organic  results 
(§  42).  But  we  have  seen  sufficiently  that  aJl  that  relates  to  the  com- 
position  of  plants  and  animals  is  eaually  significant  of  a  radical  dis- 
tinction between  the  simplest  organic  compound  and  those  of  an  inor- 
.^ganic  nature ;  the  same  powers  beine  equally  concerned  in  the  forma- 
tion of  organic  compounds  as  in  their  arrangement  into  tissues. 

85.  The  general  structure  of  organic  beings  is  made  up  of  tissues. 
A  knowledge  of  the  vital  characteristics  of  the  different  compound  tis- 
sues, of  the  same  tissue  in  separate  parts,  of  the  different  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  continuous  tissue  as  it  may  pass  through  different  com- 
pound organs,  of  the  whole  as  they  may  be  combined  into  complex 
organs,  of  their  vital  relations  to  each  other,  and  of  all  parts  to  each 
other,  is  indispensable  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  in  physiology,  pa- 
thology, and  therapeutics. 

86.  Bichat  analyzed  the  tissues  more  ably  than  others,  and  arranged 
them  as  follows : 

1.  Cellular. 

2.  Nervous ( cerebro-spinal. 


(  ganelionic. 
(  mvoli 


3.  Muscular [  ^voluntary. 

(  voluntary. 

t  arterial. 

4.  Vascular    .....      <  venous. 

( lymphatic. 

5.  Osseous. 

C  fibrous. 

6.  Fibrous <  fibro-cartilaginous. 

(  dermoid. 

7.  Erectile. 

8.  Mucous. 

9.  Serous. 

10.  Synovial. 

11.  Glandular. 

12.  Epidermous,  or  corneous. 

87.  Until  the  era  of  Bichat,  the  tissues  were  limited  to  three,  as 
designated  by  Haller;  namely,  the  cellular,  muscular,  and  nervous. 
The  cellular  was  supposed  to  form  a  large  proportion  of  other  tissues. 

88.  There  was  a  great  error,  physiological  and  pathological,  in  the 
foregoing  limitation  (§  87^,  since  it  took  no  note  of  the  modifications 
of  the  vital  properties,  ana  of  the  particular  functions  of  the  tissues  as 
arranged  by  Bichat. 

89.  The  several  tissues  are  distinguished  by  differences  of  internal 
structure,  as  well  as  by  modifications  of  their  properties  and  func- 
tions. They  are  called  simple  organs,  when  considered  in  their  func- 
tional character ;  and  when  two  or  more  go  to  the  formation  of  more 
complex  parts,  they  are  called  compound  organs.  Certain  compound 
organs,  wnich  concur  together  in  some  general  function,  are  called 
an  apparatus ;  as  the  urinary,  the  digestive,  the  circulatory,  &c.  As 
the  whole  exist  in  the  universal  body,  they  are  called  an  organism. 
Each  tissue,  collectively,  is  also  a  system;  as  the  mucous,  serous, 
moBcnlar,  kc. 
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91.  The  simple  tissues  rarely  occur  in  a  separate  state,  but  are 
more  or  less  connected  together  into  complex  organs. 

92.  The  simple  textures  are,  themselves,  compound  organs,  so  far 
as  their  organization  is  made  up  of  various  textures.  The  union  of 
tissues,  therefore,  in  the  simple  textures,  is  quite  different  and  far 
more  intricate  than  when  the  simple  textures  form  what  is  caUed, 
specifically,  a  compound  organ. 

93.  The  structure  of  the  general  body,  and  of  its  di£fbrent  paits,  is 
radiated.  The  rays,  or  branches,  of  certain  parts,  as  the  vessels  and 
nerves,  are  called  ramifications.  The  rays  increase  in  number  and 
diminish  in  size,  as  they  go  off  from  the  centres  of  radiation. 

94.  The  trunks  of  vesseb  and  nerves,  and  their  ramifications,  unite, 
respectively,  in  various  ways  with  each  other.  This  is  afuutomosu^ 
and  subserves  very  important  uses.  It  promotes  circulation  in  the 
vessels,  and  through  the  nerves  it  contributes  especially  to  bind  all 
the  organs  together  in  one  harmonious  action  and  common  depend- 
ence. Through  the  last,  also,  the  play  of  remote  sympathies  is  pro- 
moted when  the  nervous  power  is  developed  in  the  central  parts  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  by  morbific  or  remedial  agents. 

95.  The  animal  organism  is  symmetrical  as  a  whole,  and  in  its  va- 
rious parts.  This  symmetry  is  conducive  to  uniform  results,  is  <  im- 
portant to  the  g^eat  processes  of  life,  is  always  the  same  in  the  natu- 
ral conformation,  is  indicative  of  great  Design,  and  of  peculiar  proper- 
ties and  laws. 

96.  fiichat,  "  following  the  path  marked  out  by  nature  herself,"  di- 
vided the  animal  organism  into  two  great  systems  or  classes ;  the  dis- 
tinction having  been  already  indicated  by  Aristotle. 

97.  The  first  class  relates  to  the  individual  being;  the  second  to 
the  species. 

98.  The  first  class  is  divided  by  Bichat  into  the  organs  and  func- 
tions oi  animal  life,  and-the  organs  and  functions  oi  organic  life. 

99.  "  The  two  classes  have  nothing  in  common,  but  the  general 
connection  that  unites  all  the  phenomena  of  living  bodies ;  but  a  va- 
riety of  distinctive  attributes  characterize  them,  vniich  cannot  be  sep- 
arated from  them." — Bichat. 

100.  The  organs  of  animal  life  are  those  whose  functions  connect 
us  sensibly  wiu  external  objects,  are  peculiar  to  animals,  and  distin- 
guish them  from  vegetables. 

101.  The  organs  of  organic  life  consist  of  such  as  peiform  functions 
that  are  common  to  animals  and  plants.  "  The  only  condition  of  en- 
Joying  this  life  is  organization."  It  forms  an  indisputable  boundary 
Detween  organic  and  inorgranic  bodies. 

102.  Animals  have  two  states  of  existence,  sleeping  and  waking ; 
but  the  former  applies  only  to  the  division  which  embraces  the  func- 
tions of  animal  lite.  The  animal  powers  are  subject  to  fatigue,  and 
require  repose ;  the  organic  are  not,  and  are  in  perpetual  operation. 

103.  The  fotuB  has  only  the  organic  functions  in  operation ;  but  all 
its  animal  faculties  and  the  soul  exist  in  a  passive  state.*  The  latter 
are  brought  only  gradually  into  exercise. 

104.  The  great,  immediate,  ofiice  of  the  organs  of  organic  life  is  to 
maintain  a  constant  vital  coinposition  and  vital  decomposition  of  or- 
ganic matter ;  or  nutrition  and  waste. 

*  See  3iediaU  amd  Phftioiogtetd  Camwteniariet,  toL  i.,  p.  13. 
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105.  The  organs  of  digestion,  absorption,  circulation,  respiration, 
and  secretion,  compose  organic  life.  Secretion  comprehends  nutrition, 
exhalation,  calorification,  and  excretion ;  which  four  are  often  ranked 
as  distinct  functions. 

106.  "  Animal  life  is  composed  of  the  organs  of  sense  which  receive 
impressions,  of  the  brain  wnich  perceives  them,  reflects,  and  wills,  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  and  larynx,  that  execute  this  volition,  and  of 
the  nerves  which  are  the  organs  of  transmission." — Bichat. 

107.  The  organs  of  organic  life  are  quite  analogous  in  the  lowest 
animals  and  plants ;  but  each  has  peculiar  characteristics.  In  ani- 
mals a  little  higher  in  the  scale,  the  common  functions  are  performed 
by  organs  of  greater  complexity,  and  this  complexity  increases  in  the 
ratio  of  the  development  of  animal  life.  Nevertheless,  in  most  ani- 
mals above  the  rudimentary  there  are  the  same  subsidiary  functions, 
whatever  the  difference  in  organization.  There  is  in  most,  for  exam- 
ple, the  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  saliva,  bile,  &c.,  which  subserve  the 
common  function  of  assimilation. 

108.  No  organ  of  animal  life,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  necessary 
to  the  individual.  But,  no  part  of  the  animal  can  exist  without  all 
parts  of  the  organic  system,  or  an  equivalent;  which  is  also  true  of  the 
organic  viscera.  If  the  heart,  for  example,  be  wanting  in  the  foetus, 
the  blood-vessels,  as  an  equivalent,  carry  on  the  circulation. 

109.  a.  The  indispensable  organs,  of  which  no  one  can  be  abstracted 
without  destroying  the  whole,  are  generally  single  in  animals  (§  128). 
The  same  is  true  of  plants,  if  we  regard  those  organs  which  perform 
a  common  function  in  the  light  of  a  single  organ.  If  the  leaves  fall 
spontaneously  and  abruptly  in  cold  climates,  no  injury  results  to  the 
plant,  because  it  is  passing  into  a  torpid  state. 

109,  b.  Nevertheless,  neither  the  action  of  the  heart  by  which  the 
blood  is  circulated,  nor  that  of  the  lungs  by  which  the  blood  is  oxy- 
genized, nor  that  of  the  brain  by  which  the  harmony  of  organs  is  main- 
tained, nor  that  of  the  kidneys  and  skin  by  which  redundancies  are 
excreted,  nor  that  of  the  liver  by  which  bile  is  generated,  nor  that  of 
any  other  compound  organ,  constitutes  the  real  functions  of  life.  They 
are  only  secondary  or  subordinate  to  others  in  which  the  absolute  pro- 
cesses of  life  consist ;  and  these  are  carried  on  by  those  extreme  vessels 
which  perform  the  immediate  work  of  nutrition  and  vital  decomposi- 
tion. This  is  exemplified  in  the  development  of  the  ovum  (§  63-72), 
and  throughout  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Indeed,  life  may  be  continu- 
ed after  removal  of  the  brain  merely^by  inflating  the  lungs ;  and  could 
we  substitute  a  machine  for  the  heart,  and  the  process  of  transfusion, 
both  the  heart  and  the  lungs  could  be  dispensed  with  for  awhile. 

These  facts  are  important  in  showing  the  nature  of  the  organic 
pn|>erties ;  how  it  is,  and  through  what  mfluences,  the  compound  or- 
gans contribute,  and  are,  each  one,  indispensable,  to  the  life  of  animals ; 
and  that  it  is  to  the  fundamental  organization  that  we  must  look  for 
all  the  absolute  processes  of  Hfe,  and  for  the  essential  conditions  of 
disease. 

110:  The  parts  by  which  life  is  carried  on  in  the  organic  viscera  are 
blended  in  the  organs  of  animal  life,  and  in  those  of  the  species. 

111.  The  cerebro-spinal  system  is  assigned  both  to  animal  and  or- 
ganic life.  The  sympatiietic,  like  the  cerebro-spinal,  goes  to  the  or- 
ganic life  of  animals,  and  therefore  pervades  the  organization  in  ani- 
mal as  in  organic  life  (§  110). 
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The  cerebro-Bpinal  nerves  and  the  sympathetic  interchange  con- 
tributions, in  all  parts,  by  which  important  influences  of  the  former 
are  established  in  the  organs  of  organic  life  (§  452,  &c.,  500,  512, 
&c). 

112.  Nevertheless,  the  cerebro-spinal  system  is  especially  designed 
for  the  uses  of  animal  li& ;  but  an  important  final  cause  is  answered 
in  making  it  subservient  to  die  common  interests  of  the  whole  beinir 
(§  455). 

113.  The  sympathetic  system  is  added  especially  to  the  organic 
life  of  animals,  on  account  of  the  complexity  of  the  organs,  and  to 
unite  them  in  harmonious  action,  through  circles  of  sympathy,  and 
thus  render  them,  each  in  its  place,  conducive  to  a  common  end. 
The  cerebro-spinal  system  contributes  to  this  result  (§111,  112);  and 
each  system,  unitedly,  or  independently,  exerts  special  influences  on 
the  specific  actions  of  organs,  though  these  actions  are  carried  on  es- 
sentially, through  properties  inherent  in  the  several  tissues  (§  226-233, 
485J). 

114.  The  most  important  common  end  (§  113),  as  it  respects  the  in- 
dividual, relates  to  the  functions  of  animal  life.  The  organic  system, 
then,  in  animals,  though  physiologically  the  most  important,  must  be 
held  subordinate  to  the  uses  of  animal  life.  In  plants,  organic  life  is 
the  whole  being. 

115.  The  foregoing  union  of  organic  life  with  all  other  parts  (§  110- 
114)  establishes  mutual  relations  between  all  parts  of  the  organism, 
and  brings  the  animal  and  sexual  systems  unaer  the  laws  which  ap- 
pertain to  the  organic  system  (§  455). 

116.  The  same  intimacy  of  parts  confounds,  in  a  degree,  the  dis- 
tinction in  the  two  lives  (§  115). 

117.  An  important  consequence  of  the  foregoing  vital  union  of  or- 
ganic with  animal  life  (§  110-114)  is  a  general  coincidence  in  the 
pathological  as  well  as  physiological  condition  of  the  whole.  The  dis- 
eases of  each  react  mutusdly  on  each  system  of  organs,  each  requires 
common  methods  of  treatment,  and  remedial,  as  well  as  morbific, 
agents  operate  upon  the  universal  body  through  any  given  organ 
(§  455,  624,  no.  1,647). 

Nevertheless,  diseases  of  the  animal  organs  more  readily  derange 
the  oi^ganic  viscera,  than  the  latter  the  former ;  but,  remedial  agents 
operate  £ar  more  powerfully  in  the  opposite  relation.  The  sympa- 
thies in  the  two  lives,  therefore,  are  not  exactly  reciprocal. 

The  fiiregoing  apparent  want  of  harmony  in  the  physiological, 
pathological,  and  therapeutical  relations  of  the  two  systems  of  life  is 
reconciled  by  the  consideration  that  nature  has  ordained,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  that  their  wants  shall  be  emphat- 
ically made  known  to  those  of  the  life  on  which  they  depend,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  their  dependence  on  organic  life  has  placed  them  un- 
der the  special  therapeutical  control  of  that  life ;  while  the  organic 
viscera  being  independent  of  the  organs  of  animal  life,  therapeutical 
influences  are  but  feebly  propagated  firom  the  latter  to  the  former. 
Such  are  the  final  causes  in  the  great  plan  of  Unity  of  Design. 

118.  The  second  class  of  organs  and  functions,  which  relate  to  the 
species,  are  divided  into  three  orders  :  let,  such  as  belong  to  the  male ; 
2d,  to  die  female ;  3d,  the  functions  relative  to  impregnation. 

119.  The  several  organs,  and  reproduction,  belong  both  to  plant* 
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and  animals.     They  are  not  necessary  to  the  individual,  though  the 
whole  organic  system  is  necessary  to  their  existence. 

120-  Although  the  organs  of  generation  be  not  necessary  to  the  in- 
dividual, they  exert  many  natural  vital  influences  upon  the  animal 
functions.  Their  full  development  has  also  certain  influences  in  or- 
ganic life,  which  illustrate  some  important  laws  as  to  the  vital  prop- 
erties. Their  diseases  may  also  give  lise  to  great  derangements  of 
the  organic  functions.  They  fail  earlier  than  the  animal  functions 
(§  117,  578). 

121.  In  the  great  sense  of  ultimate  Design,  all  organic  processes 
have  for  their  final  cause  the  development  of  the  generative  organs, 
and  the  production  of  germs ;  that  similar  beings  may  be  maintained 
in  one  unvarying  round  of  development  and  growth.  Many  beings 
die  as  soon  as  this  end  is  attained,  and  return  to  the  mineral  kingdom 
to  be  again  reorganized  by  plants,  and  again,  and  again,  refitted  for 
the  nutriment  of  animals,  and  carry  out,  in  both  organic  kingdoms, 
the  final  cause  of  their  regeneration  from  the  mineral. 

122.  It  is  necessary  that  the  ovum  of  mammiferous  animals  should 
remain  connected  with  the  parent  till  the  organs  of  organic  life  are 
developed.  The  law  of  dismemberment  (§  108, 109)  does  not  apply 
to  the  ovum  of  oviparous  animals,  nor  to  the  seed.  They  are  en- 
dowed with  the  whole  essential  organization,  and  maturity  of  the  vital 
principle,  for  independent  life.  The  former  gets  its  nutriment  from 
the  parent,  till  the  organs  are  brought  forth.  The  latter  are  supplied 
with  nutriment  from  within  themselves.  In  this  case,  also,  the  spe- 
cies are  destined  for  great  multiplication  and  distribution;  in  the 
other,  their  numbers  and  sphere  are  more  circumscribed. 

Nevertheless,  the  germ  of  all  animals  contains  within  itself  the  prin- 
ciple of  carrying  out  the  full  development  of  a  being  similar  to  the 
parent,  in  all  its  complicated  parts,  which,  however,  have  no  rudi- 
mentary existence  in  the  ovum.  The  progress,  too,  of  foetal  devel- 
opment is  always  the  same  in  each  species,  and  every  part  is  brought 
forward  in  the  order  of  its  importance  in  the  organic  life  of  the  foetus, 
and  of  its  future  uses.     It  is  the  same  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

123.  The  history  of  the  seed  and  egg  probably  supplies  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  illustrations  of  Design  that  can  be  found  in  nature ; 
especially  that  of  the  seed.  They  are  the  only  instances  where  the 
entire  properties  of  life  cease  their  ordinary  operation  without  be- 
coming extinct ;  and  were  it  not  for  this  interval  of  repose,  the  spe- 
cies would  probably  disappear ;  since,  even  if  the  properties  of  life 
carried  out  tne  development  of  the  seed  into  the  plant,  the  chances  of 
preservation,  and  especially  of  multiplication,  would  be  vastly  dimin- 
ished (§  633,  1051,1052). 

124.  Besides  the  foregoing  general  division  of  the  organs  and  func- 
tions of  living  beings,  another  arrangement  of  the  organs  is  founded 
upon  the  relation  of  special  functions.  Each  component  part,  each 
group  of  organs,  and  the  whole  collectively,  are  replete  with  various 
and  wonderful  Design ;  each,  and  all,  having  peculiar  ends,  all  con- 
spiring to  common  ends,  and  in  one  harmonious  Unity  of  Design 
maintaining  the  life  of  each  other. 

125.  The  following  is 
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2.  Vaacular  System.  << 


4.  Respiratory  Sys- 
tem. ^ 


The  Arrangement  of  Organs  according  to  their  relative  FuncHoni. 

(  Brain  and  cerebral  nerves. 
1.  Nervous  System.  <  Spinal  cord  and  its  nerves. 

(  Sympathetic  ganglia  and  sympathetic  nerve. 
'  Heart  and  its  1 

Pericardium.  I  t>«  .      , 

Arteries.  f  ^^^^^  circulatory  or- 

Veins.  3     8f^- 

L^fhatirglands.      }  ^^^^tined  for  waste. 
Lacteals.  )  Conveying  the  means 

Lacteal  glands.  j      of  repair. 

Mouth,  stomach,  intestine. 

3.  Digestive  System.^  ^^l^  K'*"*'  ""^  pancreas. 

Spleen. 

Larynx  and  vocal  system. 
Trachea. 
Lungs. 
Diaphragm. 
(^  Muscles  of  thorax  and  abdomen. 

5.  System  of  voluntanr  muscles. 

\  Derma,  or  main  portion. 

6.  Cutaneous  Sys-     J  Papillary  tissue, 
tem.  I  Rete  mucosum. 

Epidermis. 
Kidneys. 

7.  Urinary  System.  ^^27; 

Urethra. 

8.  Special  Sensitive  {^f"  of  hearing. 

C  Bones. 

9.  Osseous  System.  J  Cartilage. 

^  I  Ligaments. 

{  Synovial  capsules, 
f  Testes. 

Ductus  deferens. 

Seminal  vesicles. 

Prostate  gland. 


Formative 


MuTcles  of  perineum.  }  Copulative. 


Male. 


10.  (Genital  System.    ^^ 


Ovaries. 

Fallopian  tubes. 
Uterus. 
Vagina. 
Hymen. 
Clitoris. 
Nymphsd. 
Labia. 

Constrictor  vaginse. 
,  Mamm», — accessory  parts 


Formative. 


••  Copulative. 


>•  Female. 
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126.  The  organic  and  animal  functions  are  also  naturally  subdivi- 
ded into, 

1st.  Those  which  operate  from  without  inward,  as  in  digestion ;  and, 
2d.  Those  which  operate  from  within  outward,  as  in  circulation,  se- 
cretion, &c. 

127.  There  are  generally  two  sets  of  organs  for,  the  animal  func- 
tions, having  a  harmony  of  action  in  their  natural  and  healthy  states. 

128.  When  the  organs  of  organic  life  are  in  pairs,  as  the  kidneys, 
concerted  action  is  not  necessaiy;  and  here  one  organ  may  supply 
the  place  of  both  (§  109). 

129.  a.  The  whole  assemblage  of  organic  viscera  act  together  in 
concert ;  but  the  animal  organs,  as  a  general  system,  act  more  or  less 
independently  of  each  other. 

129,  b.  The  mutual  relations  which  subsist  between  the  various  or- 
gans and  their  several  functions  are  of  two  principal  kinds ;  namely, 
the  vital,  and  the  mechanical. 

129,  c.  The  first  class  of  relations  may  be  distributed  into  three  dif- 
ferent orders.  The  first  order  consists  of  the  relations  between  the 
organs  of  sense.  The  second  order  embraces  those  between  the  brain 
and  voluntary  muscles.  The  third  order  comprises  the  relations 
which  are  especially  maintained  by  sympathy.  It  is  the  last  subdi- 
vision, mostly,  which  is  relative  to  our  present  subject.  It  concerns, 
therefore,  the  organization  by  which  organic  life  is  carried  on  in  ani- 
mals, and  depends  upon  the  nervous  power  in  its  function  of  sympa- 
thy, and  upon  a  principle  independent  of  the  nervous  power,  called 
continuous  sympathy,  and  which  is  probably  also  an  important  princi- 
ple in  plants  (§  111-113,  222,  233,  495-500). 

129,  d.  The  vital  relations  of  a  general  nature  evince  the  highest 
order  of  Design.  They  refer  to  the  mutual  co-operation  of  distinct 
systems  of  organs  in  the  production  of  particular  results,  and  of  these 
various  systems  in  the  maintenance  of  universal  life ;  while  the  sev- 
eral individual  organs  possess  distinct  and  specific  offices  that  are 
more  or  less  dependent  upon  the  principle  of  sympathy  {§  222-233, 
465). 

129,  e.  The  sympathetic  relations  are  most  strongly  pronounced 
among  organs  which  concur  together  in  the  performance  of  special 
functions,  as  the  circulatory,  the  digestive,  the  urinary,  the  sexual 
systems,  &c.  (^  124).  Other  special  relations  subsist  between  the 
brain  and  the  organs  of  animal  life  through  the  medium,  in  part,  of 
the  mental  functions.  Such  is  seen  between  the  brain  and  voluntary 
muscles  in  the  production  of  voluntary  motion  (§  500,  d).  Thus, 
also,  the  senses  aid  each  other ;  the  sight  being  most  independent. 
In  this  way,  too,  a  concurrence  is  established  between  the  teeth,  mus- 
cles, eyes,  nose,  &c.,  in  procuring  food  and  supplying  the  stomach ; 
each  individual  part  having  been  also  constituted  with  a  reference  to 
the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  mode  of  obtaining  it  (§  323). 

129, /I  Plants  are  devoid  of  all  that  intimate  association  of  parts 
which  IS  determined  by  the  nervous  influence  in  animals,  as  well  as 
by  peculiarities  of  structure  and  special  modifications  of  the  common 
properties  of  life.  But,  a  general  relation  of  functions  obtains  to  a 
certain  extent  in  plants  through  the  \Kyf  q£  continuotLs  sympathy,  which, 
as  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  depends  upon  the  orgamc  properties 
(§  498). 
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129,  g.  The  sympathetic  relations  in  organic  life  are  of  the  very 
highest  moment  in  medicine.  Disease  is  propagated,  is  maintained, 
and  removed,  very  greatly,  through  these  natural  relations. 

129,  k.  The  sympathetic  relations  are  variously  modified  hy  dis- 
ease, and  arc  often  more  strongly  pronounced  than  in  health,  though 
more  or  loss  diverted  from  their  natural  condition.  Remedies  also 
operate  with  greater  effect  through  these  modified  relations,  as  well 
as  through  the  greater  susceptihility  of  the  organic  properties  (§  137,(2). 
For  the  same  reason,  natural  stimuli,  as  food,  often  prove  morhific 
in  diseased  conditions  (§  152,  b).  The  sympathies  which  grow  out 
of  morbific  agents  depend  upon  the  natural  principle,  of  which  they 
are  only  modifications.  And  so  of  those  which  spring  from  remedial 
agents ;  these  agents  giving  rise  to  greater  influences  in  consequence 
of  the  morbid  state  of  sympathy  and  of  the  organic  properties,  as 
well  as  in  consequence  of  their  own  intrinsic  virtues  (§  718,  901). 

129,  i.  It  appears,  therefore,  to  be  a  most  important  law,  that  mor- 
bid states  call  into  operation  the  function  of  sympathy  among  organs, 
which,  in  their  natural  state,  manifest  but  feeble,  and  perhaps  no  di- 
rect relations  whatever;  and  that,  in  consoquence  of  morbid  changes, 
remedial  agents  will  operate  sympathetically  through  the  stomach, 
&c.,  upon  remote  parts,  when  they  would  have  no  such  effect  in  the 
healthy  state  of  the  organs.  This  principle  is  demonstrated  in  every 
case  of  disease,  and  constitutes  our  first  position  against  the  humond 
pathology,  and  the  doctrine  of  the  operation  of  remedial  agents  by 
absorption  (§  819,  &c.).  New  vitjd  relations  being  developed  by 
disease,  our  remedies  continue  to  operate  through  those  acquired  re- 
lations so  long  as  they  exist ;  while,  also,  the  remedies  themselves 
may  institute  analogous  sympathetic  relations,  and  thus  simultane- 
ous! v  induce  sympathetic  infiuences  of  a  salubrious  nature  in  organs 
not  morbidly  affected  (§  74,  117,  137,  143,  155,  156,  387,  422,  514  A, 
524  d,  526,  528,  733  ft,  905,  980). 

129.  1c.  The  mechanical  relations  are  equally  common  to  plants  and 
animals.  They  are  maintained  by  the  motion  of  matter  from  one  or* 
gan,  or  part,  to  another ;  as  the  transmission  of  blood  from  the  heart 
through  the  blood-vessels,  sap  from  the  roots  to  the  leaves  of  plants, 
food  through  the  intestinal  canal,  urine  from  the  kidneys  to  the  blad- 
der, and  from  the  bladder  through  the  urethra,  &c.  But,  the  move- 
ment o£  the  matter  is  effected  by  the  vital  properties  operating  through 
the  various  organs. 

130.  Every  part  is  a  perfect  labjn^nth,  anatomically  considered. 
It  is  a  labyrinth,  also,  of  perfect  designs ;  while  the  harmonious  con- 
currence of  these  designs  in  the  aggregate  organs  and  tissues  is  too 
profoundly  complex  for  any  exact  analysis.  The  deep  intimacy  of 
parts  in  each  tissue  corresponds  with  the  union  of  the  whole,  with 
the  dominion  of  common  laws,  and  with  that  concerted  action  of  all 
parts,  which,  in  a  popular  sense,  makes  up  the  life  of  the  organic 
t)eing. 

131.  It  has  already  been  stated,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  minuteness 
of  structure  which  is  supplied  by  the  microscope  is  practically  use- 
less, while  the  deceptions  of  that  instrument  have  led  to  many  im- 
portant errors  in  physiology  and  pathology  (§  83).  It  cannot  be  de- 
pended upon,  especially,  m  exploring  soft  structures.  If  it  lead  to 
unimportant  &cts,  it  is  equally  liable  to  betray  us  into  error  and  fal- 
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lacious  hypotheses.  The  whole  history  of  that  instrument,  so  far  as 
physiology  is  concerned,  has  gone  to  confirm  the  foregoing  conclu- 
sions, which  were  originally  advanced  in  another  work,  ana  has  con- 
clusively sustained  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  profound  observers 
of  the  present  age.     Thus  : 

*'  Authors,"  says  Bichat,  "  have  been  much  occupied  with  the  in- 
timate structure  of  glands.  Let  us  neglect  all  these  idle  questions, 
in  which  neither  inspection  nor  experiment  can  guide  us.  Let  us 
begin  the  study  of  anatomy  where  the  organs  can  be  subjected  to  the 
senses."  "  No  methodical  mind  will  attend  to  the  minute  nature  of 
the  muscular  fibre,  upon  which  so  much  has  been  written.  The  ex- 
act progress  of  the  sciences  in  this  age  is  not  accommodated  to  those 
hypotheses,  which  made  general  anatomy  and  physiology  a  frivolous 
romance  in  the  last." 

Microscopical  information,  so  far  as  correct,  goes  to  the  amount  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  the  perfection  of  science,  though  it  may 
not  contribute  to  useful  ends.  But  experience  shows  us,  that  we 
may  not  depend,  as  it  respects  the  microscope,  upon  the  vision  of  oth- 
ers, especially  where  a  high  magnifying  power  is  required.  Each 
must  observe  for  himself;  and,  as  allowed  by  Ehrenberg,  long  prac- 
tice, alone,  can  assure  him  of  any  general  accuracy.  The  laborious 
student  may  attend  to  this  accomplishment.  But,  vita  brevis,  ars 
longa ;  and  he  will  be  likely  to  live  the  subject  of  deluded  sense 
rather  than  of  enlightened  understanding. 

"  Enoagh  is  left  besides  to  search  and  kxu>w. 
Bat  knowledge  is  as  food,  and  needs  no  less 
Her  temperance  over  appetite,  to  know 
In  measure  what  the  mmd  may  well  contain ; 
Oppresses  else  with  surfeit,  and  soon  tarns 
Wisdom  to  folly,  as  noarishment  to  wind." — ^Milton. 

The  following  is  another  example  in  illustration  of  Milton's  prin- 
ciple, and  another  instance*  of  the  revolutionary  spirit  of  the  micro- 
scopic observers.  I  quote  from  Wagner's  "  Elements  of  Physiology 
for  the  TJst  of  Students  J* 

**  The  study,"  he  says,  **  of  the  varieties  of  form  presented  by 
the  seminal  animalcules  ought  not  to  be  held  as  any  trifling  matter,  or 
as  tending  to  accumulate  superfluous  details.  Most  important  phts- 
lOLOGicAL  CONCLUSIONS  may  be  based  on  the  information  thus  ac- 
quired" (§  83,  b). 

It  is  one  of  the  few  correct  physiological  conclusions  to  be  found 
in  the  writings  of  Liebig,  that 

'*  The  most  exact  anatomical  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  tissues 
cannot  teach  us  their  uses ;  and  from  the  microscopical  examination 
of  the  most  minute  reticulations  of  the  vessels,  we  can  learn  no  more 
as  to  their  functions  than  we  have  learned  concerning  vision  firom 
counting  the  surfaces  on  the  eye  of  a  fly." — Liebig's  Animal  Chem- 
istry (§  83  c,  699  c  and  d). 

When  we  consider,  therefore,  the  constant  deceptions  of  the  micro- 
scope, especially  in  all  explorations  of  sofb  substances,  and  the  abso- 
lute uselessness  of  any  knowledge  it  may  convey  as  to  th'e  recesses 
of  organization,  it  may  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  time  is  not 

*  Bee  article  on  die  MicnMcope,  in  Medical  and  Phyiiolorieal  Commentariei,  toL  i.,  p 
6M-719;  and  my  EramtnOtion  of  Jteriewf,  p.  6,  89;  alio,  uom  work,  %  515,  a. 
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diBtant  when  all  this  lumber  will  be  excluded  from  practical  works 
on  physiology,  and  turned,  at  least,  into  a  channel  by  itself. 

132.  Each  simple  texture,  when  united  into  compound  organs,  has 
as  much  its  own  specific  function  as  the  aggregate  compound.  It  is 
even  more  important,  in  a  pathological  sense,  to  regara  the  individ- 
ual textures  than  the  compound  organ  which  they  may  form. 

133,  a.  A  consideration  of  the  tissues  in  respect  to  their  special 
character  and  functions,  as  well  as  their  obvious  anatomical  diflferen- 
ces,  being  of  the  very  highest  importance  to  the  physiologist  and  phy* 
eician,  they  can  be  only  advantageously  studied  in  these  several  as- 
pects. Much  must,  therefore,  be  now  anticipated  as  to  what  will  be 
subsequently  stated  more  circumstantially  in  regard  to  the  properties 
and  functions  of  life.  The  student  must  be  prepared  with  that  anal- 
ysis before  he  can  approach  the  tissues  with  any  hope  of  enlightened 
knowledge.  A  simple  statement  of  their  apparent  anatomical  charac- 
teristics and  relations,  and  of  their  products,  would  present  a  barren 
field.  Nor  is  it  alone  their  vital  attributes  which  should  most  engage 
the  attention  of  the  medical  philosopher,  but  he  should  be  equally 
and  simultaneously  employed  in  learning  how  these  conditions  are 
modified  in  disease.  Such,  therefore,  is  my  projected  plan  in  relation 
to  the  tissues  (§  83,  c), 

133,  b.  Every  distinct  tissue,  and  oflen  the  same  tissue  as  it  occurs 
in  different  places  and  connections,  and  even  the  different  parts  of  one 
and  the  same  continuous  tissue,  possess,  respectively,  special  modifi- 
cations of  the  vital  properties  and  functions.  Upon  these  modifica- 
tions depend  the  variety  of  the  natural  vital  phenomena,  as,  also,  very 
greatly,  those  which  are  morbid. 

133,  c.  But  there  would  be  no  disease  were  there,  not  another  im- 
portant condition  in  the  constitution  of  the  vital  properties ;  and  this 
IS  their  mutability.  Its  final  cause  is  the  well-being  of  organic  nature ; 
since,  as  organization  changes  in  the  progress  of  the  plant  or  of  ani- 
mals to  a  state  of  maturity,  so  must  there  be  an  antecedent  change  in 
the  properties  which  conduct  the  development  of  organs,  &c.  The 
same  principle  is  displayed  in  gestation,  lactation,  &c.  It  is  this,  in 
connection  with  the  susceptibility  of  the  properties  of  life  to  the  action 
of  blood  and  other  vital  agents,  which  renders  them  liable  to  morbid 
changes  when  other  causes  operate.  Such,  therefore,  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  final  cause  of  the  adaptation  of  the  properties  a£ 
life  to  the  influence  of  salutary  agents,  and  to  the  varying  exigencies 
of  organid  nature. 

Nor  would  there  be  any  recovery  from  disease,  but  for  the  same 
mutability  of  the  organic  properties,  and  their  liability  to  other  chan- 
ges when  yet  other  causes  operate  (§  177,  &c.,  901). 

134.  Owing  to  the  peculiarities  in  the  vital  constitution  of  the  dif- 
ferent tissues,  a  common  disease,  as  inflammation,  is  characterized  by 
many  peculiarities  of  symptoms,  &c.,  in  the  several  tissues,  respect- 
ively. Diflerences  also  arise  in  their  constitutional  influences,  and 
they  may  require  corresponding  variations  of  treatment  (§717).  This 
is  even  true  of  different  parts  of  a  continuous  tissue,  as  tJie  alimentary 
and  pulmonary  mucous  membrane;  where  inflammation  of  this  mem- 
brane in  the  nose,  larynx,  trachea,  lungs,  fituces,  stomach,  and  intes- 
tines, is  distinguished  by  almost  as  striking  peculiarities  in  the  vital 
signs,  and  in  their  Goostitiidonal  influences,  as  are  the  physiological 
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functions  of  the  different  compound  organs  which  it  traverses  (§  740, 
752-754,  780,  783). 

135,  a.  The  special  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue  is  often  strikingly  de- 
noted hy  the  character  of  the  natural  product  of  the  several  portions, 
respectively ;  as  in  the  tissue  last  mentioned.  Nothing,  for  example, 
can  be  more  unique  than  the  gastric  juice,  a  product,  no  doubt,  ot  all 
animals,  while  it  can  be  generated  by  nothing  but  the  mucous  tissue 
of  the  stomach.  Again,  in  the  lun^  we  meet  with  this  tissue  per- 
forming the  office  of  excretion ;  being  the  only  example  in  which  an 
organ  eliminates  truly  effete  matter  from  venous  blood.  And  here  an 
important  analogy  occurs  to  show  that  the  elaboration  of  carbon  is  a 
vital  process  (§  316,  419,  827  b).  In  the  uterus,  the  same  membrane 
appears  as  an  organ  of  excretion  in  relation  to  the  arterial  blood,  but 
for  the  uses  of  the  uterus  alone ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  else  in  nature 
that  is  capable  of  generating  a  similar  product.  But,  in  all  the  cases, 
the  analogy  which  is  indicated  by  the  coincidence  of  anatomical  struc- 
ture is  farther  confirmed  by  the  universal  production  of  mucus  by  this 
remarkable  tissue. 

135,  b.  All  the  foregoing  is  delicately  exemplified  by  the  great 
variety  of  formations  which  are  generated  by  the  granulations  that 
spring  from  ulcers;  since,  although  in  all  the  cases  the  granulations 
appear  to  be  identical  in  character,  we  know  from  their  production  of 
piuts  analogous  to  such  as  had  been  removed  by  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, that,  in  every  instance,  the  granulations  must  have  been  endow- 
ed, respectively,  with  specific  modifications  of  the  organic  properties 
(§733,c). 

136.  In  consequence,  also,  of  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of  vital 
constitution,  every  tissue,  and  often  continuous  parts  of  a  tissue  (as  in 
the  last  example),  possess  natural  stimuli  peculiar  to  each,  and  in  cer- 
tain relative  quantities.  Each  part,  indeed,  has  as  many  stimuli  as  it 
possesses  peculiarities  of  properties  and  functions.  Owing,  also,  to 
the  general  coincidence  in  the  vital  constitution  of  all  parts,  there  are 
certain  general  stimuli  adapted  to  the  whole,  especially  the  stimulus 
of  heat.  The  blood  has  been  regarded  as  a  universal  stimulus ;  but, 
it  is  only  so  in  relation  to  the  sanguineous  system.  This  fact,  it  may 
be  now  remarked,  evinces,  what  is  shovni  by  diseases,  a  near  identity 
in  the  vital  constitution  of  all  that  part  of  the  arterial  system  which 
conveys  red  blood ;  while,  on  the  otner  hand,  the  difJercnce  between 
arterial  and  venous  blood  shows  a  difference  in  the  organic  proper- 
ties of  the  arterial  and  venous  systems.  This  has  its  deep  foundation 
in  the  whole  physiological  condition  of  man  and  animals,  and  I  may 
also  add,  in  the  whole  vegetable  tribe  (§  847,  c).  While  every  sur- 
face has  some  secreted  product  adapted  to  its  own  special  modifi- 
cation of  irritability,  many  of  these  products  may  be  offensive  to 
other  parts.  Again,  the  special  irritability  of  one  part  may  be  exactly 
suited  to  some  product  of  another  part,  and  this  may  or  may  not  be  a 
natural  vital  stimulus,  and  perfecUy  inoffensive,  to  the  second  part, 
while  it  may  excoriate  all  other  parts.  Bile,  for  instance,  is  the  nat- 
ural stimulus  of  the  intestine,  but  will  injure  other  parts.  Venous 
blood  is  harmless  in  the  veins,  and  excites  them,  more  or  less,  to  a 
contractile  action ;  but  is  rapidly  fatal  within  the  arteries  (§  849). 
Urine  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  bladder,  but  will  excoriate  most 
other  parts  (§  74,  188}  d,  650, 847  e). 
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137,  a.  In  this  relative  sense  the  animal  is  filled  with  poisons; 
each  one  of  which,  however,  in  its  proper  place,  is  not  only  inoffen- 
sive, but  indispensable.     Here  is  the  principle. 

137,  b.  It  is,  also,  upon  the  foregoing  organic  constitution  of  differ* 
ent  parts,  and  which  gives  rise  to  a  mutual  relation  of  the  different 
vital  agents  and  products  of  organs  and  of  the  different  parts  of  the  or- 
ganism, that  the  differences  in  the  effects  of  remedial  as  well  as  mor- 
bific agents  upon  different  parts  is  essentially  founded.  Wine  in- 
flames the  mucous  tissue  of  the  bladder,  &c.,  but  may  be  good  for 
the  stomach.  Tobacco  smoke  is  inoffensive  when  inspired  in  the  or- 
dinary mode ;  but  it  is  a  violent  poison  when  introduced  within  the 
alimentary  canal.  Other  agents  affect  the  stomach,  or  intestines,  or 
liver,  or  uterus,  or  bladder,  &c.,  each  organ  more  than  the  others,  and 
more  than  other  parts  (§  233f ,  772  c,  838.) 

137,  c.  From  not  duly  regarding  these  important  facts,  or  from  an 
ignorance,  or  a  disregard  of  physiology,  many  agents  which  have  a 
specific  relation  to  the  vital  constitution  of  some  tissue  in  a  particular 
part  of  the  body,  as  the  mucous,  for  example,  are  supposed  to  have 
the  same  relation  to  the  tissue  in  all  other  parts.  Hence  the  oil  of 
turpentine,  copaiva,  naphtha,  &;c.,  have  been  abortively  or  injuriously 
employed  in  pulmonary  catarrh,  phthisis  even,  diarrhoea,  dysentery, 
&c.,  mostly  for  the  reason  that  they  exert  a  specific  effect  upon  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  urinary  organs. 

This  great  law  of  adaptation  is  so  universal  as  to  extend  through- 
out the  whole  domain  of  medicine,  reaching  as  fully  into  pathology 
and  therapeutics,  as  it  is  conspicuous  in  physiology.  If  the  blood  be 
rendered  morbid  by  morbid  states  of  the  solids,  it  never  becomes 
morbific,  since  there  is  a  progressive  adaptation  of  the  vital  changes 
in  the  solids  to  such  as  the  solids  induce  in  the  blood.  And  so  of  va- 
rious morbid  secretions  in  relation  to  the  parts  by  which  they  may  be 
produced.  These  results,  in  which  the  vital  properties  of  the  solids 
are  always  concerned  as  the  primary  cause,  are  founded  in  an  all- 
pervading  law  of  the  animal  economy,  and  by  which,  and  which  alone, 
nature  is  enabled  to  throw  off  disease  (§  524  d^  944  c), 

137,  d.  Again,  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  laws  in  medicine, 
that  the  susceptibility  of  tissues  and  organs  to  the  action  of  remedial 
agents  is  more  or  less  affected  by  disease.  Many  agents  which  oper- 
ate powerfully  in  certain  morbid  states,  and  in  certain  doses,  both  lo- 
cally and  sympathetically,  may  be  perfectly  inert  in  the  natural  states 
of  the  same  organs.  And  so  of  the  natural  agents  of  life.  The  great- 
ness of  the  effects,  also,  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  nature  and 
intensity  of  disease.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  impressions 
which  are  made  by  many  remedial  agents  upon  existing  states  of  dis- 
ease, or  upon  organs  in  their  state  of  integrity ;  by  which  the  diseased 
or  healthy- parts  are  increased  in  their  susceptibility  to  the  subsequent 
action  of  the  same  or  other  remedies,  or  to  morbific  causes  (§  143,  c), 
137,  e.  It  is,  therefore,  one  harmonious  system  of  laws  throughout. 
Were  it,  indeed,  otherwise,  remedial  agents  could  have  no  existence, 
and  disease,  of  course,  could  receive  no  help  from  art.  These,  also, 
are  the  beginning  of  a  long  series  of  facts,  which  show  us  that  the 
effects  o£  all  agents,  whether  morbific  or  remedial,  may  be  traced  to 
the  peculiar  impression  which  they  exert  upon  parts  with  which  they 
come  in  contact ;  and  by  which,  also,  we  overthrow  the  whole  system 
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of  chemical  physiology,  the  humoral  pathology,  and  the  doctrines  ot 
debility,  and  of  cure  by  the  absorption  of  remedies  ^§  847,  e), 

138.  The  natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  and  Ainctions, 
or  the  special  vital  constitution,  of  any  particular  tissue,  or  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue,  and,  therefore,  their  special  modifications  in  any 
given  disease,  confoim  to  the  general  nature  of  the  complex  organ  of 
which  the  tissue  may  form  a  component  part. 

Certain  tissues  of  a  compound  organ  are  far  more  liable  to  disease 
than  its  other  tissues.  Thus,  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  is 
quite  liable,  the  serous  rarely,  and  the  muscular  more  rarely  (§  764,  a) 

139.  Disease  of  any  particular  tissue,  or  parts  of  a  tissue,  is  apt  to 
be  most  severe,  in  its  local  and  general  character,  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  functions  of  the  compound  opgan  of  which  it  may 
form  a  component  part.  This,  however,  is  less  true  of  the  constitu- 
tional influence,  than  of  the  local  intensity  of  disease. 

140.  The  syftipathetic  influences  of  disease  are  also  ^eatly  deter- 
mined by  the  nature  of  the  aflection,  especially  the  constitutional  ef- 
fects. Inflammation  of  the  serous,  venous,  and  ligamentous,  tissues, 
disturb  the  constitution  far  more  than  the  same  degrees  of  inflamma- 
tion aflecting  the  mucous,  arterial,  and  muscular,  tissues.  But  much, 
also,  as  already  said,  will  depend  upon  the  nature  .of  the  compound 
organ  with  which  the  tissue,  or  part  of  a  continuous  tissue,  may  be 
associated  ;  though  sometimes,  where  the  compound  organ  is  compar- 
atively unimportant,  inflammation  of  one  of  its  tissues  may  give  rise 
to  great  constitutional  disturbances.  Such,  for  example,  is  true  of 
some  inflammatory  aflections  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  throat ;  and 
no  disease  is  more  intractable  than  laryngitis.  Much,  also,  will  often 
depend  upon  the  special  modification  of  disease;  as  in  acute  articular 
rheumatism  (§  525-530). 

141.  a.  Tissues  of  the  same  organization  are  most  allied  in  their 
vital  properties,  and  hence  are  most  liable  to  sympathize  with  each 
other  in  their  diseases. 

141,  b.  When  one  tissue  of  a  compound  is  diseased,  the  proper- 
ties and  functions  of  the  others  are  more  or  less  disturbed ;  though 
the  primary  disease  is  not  apt  to  be  propagated  to  them  from  the  tis- 
sue first  aflected.  It  continues  rather  in  the  tissue  first  invaded.  In- 
flammation, for  example,  beginning  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stom- 
ach, will  extend  along  that  tissue,  so  far  at  least  as  its  connection 
relates  to  the  stomach,  without  being  often  propagated  to  the  other 
tissues  of  the  compound  organ.  This  principle  has  a  broad  founda- 
tion, and  is  owing  to  the  general  coinciaence  in  the  vital  constitution 
of  all  parts  of  the  same  tissue,  and  to  the  difierences  between  the  Vital 
states  of  that  and  the  associated  tissues.  Exceptions,  however,  occur 
more  frequently  in  some  parts  than  in  others ;  as  in  the  lungs,  where 
pleuro-pneumonia  is  not  unfirequent.  Nevertheless,  in  these  cases, 
the  simultaneous  affection  of  two  distinct  tissues  of  a  compound  or- 
gan may  be  rather  owing  to  a  general  predisposition  effected  by  some 
remote  cause,  than  to  morbific  influences  exerted  by  one  tissue  upon 
the  other.  In  other  cases,  especially  of  specific  inflammation,  the  dis- 
ease is  propaeated  directly  from  one  tissue  to  another,  as  in  scrofula, 
rheumatism,  &c. 

142.  For  reasons  stated  in  §  133-136,  morbific  agents  may  readily 
excite  disease  in  one  part  of  a  continuous  tissue  when  it  would  have 
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no  effect  on  another  part  of  it ;  or  may  operate  more  profoundly  on 
one  part  than  on  another.  And  this  holds  true  of  the  action  of  reme- 
dial agents.  The  same  is  also  true  of  the  sympathetic  influences 
which  may  be  exerted  by  disease ;  and  a  like  principle  applies  to  cer- 
tain sympathies  that  fall  upon  special  parts  which  are  immediately 
continuous  with  each  other,  but  which  are  determined,  also,  by  cer- 
tain special  vital  relations  of  the  different  parts.  Thus,  the  vital  rela- 
tions of  the  tongue  to  the  alimentary  cansd  being  far  greater  than  to 
the  luDgs,  and  as  the  canal  readily  sympathizes  with  other  chylopoi- 
etic  viscera,  the  tongue  is  far  more  sensitive  to  abdominal  than  to  pul- 
monary derangements  (§  129  c,  t,  689 1). 

143,  a.  Again,  there  may  be  varying  susceptibilities  of  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  a  continuous  tissue  (arising  from  numerous  causes  not 
positively  morbific),  when  the  same  morbific,  or  remedial,  cause  will 
affect  one  part  or  the  other  more  in  conformity  with  the  acquired  sus- 
ceptibilities, than  with  the  natural  modifications,  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties in  the  several  parts,  respectively.  This  is  also  more  applicable 
to  the  tissue  as  it  occurs  in  compound  organs  not  anatomically  con- 
nected, and  to  tissues  which  differ  in  their  organization  ^§  783)« 

143,  b.  Hence  it  follows,  that,  if  all  the  organs  be  renaered  preter- 
naturally  susceptible,  a  general  explosion  of  disease  may  follow  the 
operation  of  some  cause,  which,  in  sounder  health,  would  be  harm- 
less. Under  these  circumstances,  however,  disease  is  most  apt  to 
spring  up  more  or  less  sympathetically,  and  successively,  in  one  part 
after  another,  till  all  parts  may  ultimately  be  brought  into  some,  though 
variable,  forms  of  disease  (§  514  A,  660,  666,  905).  But,  in  these 
cases,  it  generally  happens  that  some  of  the  morbid  states  abate,  oi 
subside,  as  new  ones  come  forward,  the  new  ones,  perhaps,  subduing 
sympathetically  the  older  in  the  series  (§  804,  905).  The  system, 
therefore,  is  rarely  universally  invaded  by  disease,  except  in  idiopathic 
fever  (§  148,  783). 

Nevertheless,  it  probably  does  not  oflen,  if  ever  happen,  except  in 
fever,  that  the  primary  is  the  efficient  predisposing  cause  of  universal 
disease,  but  that  disease  of  one  organ  proves  the  predisposing  of  dis- 
ease in  another ;  and  as  one  organ  after  another  becomes  aflected  in 
this  manner,  they  co-operate  together  in  rendering  other  parts  suscep- 
tible of  disease  (§  644,  &c.). 

143,  r.  In  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  susceptibility  of  the  system 
at  large  ia  increased  by  morbid  changes,  or  predisposed  by  morbific 
influences,  so,  in  a  general  sense,  will  the  alterative  action  of  reme- 
dial agents  be  felt  m  a  corresponding  manner  (§  137  J,  152  &,  715). 
By  the  law  of  adaptation  as  set  forth  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  649,  653-^55,  &c.),  and  in  various  parts  of 
the  present  work,  the  sympathetic  influences  of  any  local  disease 
which  is  felt  by  distant  organs  modifies  the  vital  Ftates  of  those  parts 
in  a  manner  that  institutes  harmonious  relations  to  the  part  more  pro- 
foundly affected ;  and  thus  remedial  agents  will  extend  their  salutary 
alterative  action  to  such  distant  parts,  and  render  them  the  source  of 
salutary  effects  upon  the  essential  seats  of  disease  (§  74, 80, 117, 129 1,  ^.^ 
133-137. 143,  155, 156, 169/,  387,  399.  422, 514  A,  524  J,  525,  ^28,  i 
638,  649  d,  811,  848,  902/,  905).  When  the  whole  system  is  inva- 
ded by  disease,  as  in  idiopathic  fever,  the  alterative  action  of  rem- 
edies is  felt  over  the  universal  body  (§  148,  152  b,  222-232,  500, 
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904  d).  It  is  owing,  also,  to  the  same  law  of  adaptation,  the  same 
^universal,  however  partial  modifications  of  the  vital  states  which  local 
diseases  often  induce,  thcU;  parts  remote  from  the  direct  seat  of  dis- 
ease are  protected  against  all  morbific  effects  from  any  changes  which 
the  blood  may  undergo  as  a  consequence  of  morbid  action  (§  845,  &c.). 
Independently,  however,  of  any  mcreased  susceptibility  of  organs,  the 
action  of  numerous  agents  upon  the  stomach  may  determine  influences 
upon  distant  parts  whose  natural  state  is  unimpaired,  and  these  influ- 
ences may  become  the  source  of  other  impressions  upon  other  parts. 
Circles  of  sympathy  may  be  thus  established  throughout  the  system,  by 
which  all  parts  shdl  concur  in  the  relief  of  the  gastric  irritation  which 
had  given  origin  to  the  whole.  In  this  manner  a  cathartic  or  an  emetic 
may  bring  the  whole  organism  to  bear  with  favorable  influences  upon 
some  slight  inflammation  of  the  throat  which  had  exerted  no  mod- 
ifying eflects  upon  other  parts  (§  514  h,  692  a,  902  g), 

143.  d\  Again,  there  are  some  remedial  agents  possessing  general 
vital  relations  to  the  whole  body,  especially  the  several  preparations 
of  mercury,  and  others  whose  specific  relations  are  more  limited,  like 
cantharides,  which  will  affect  profoundly  the  entire  organization,  oi 
certain  individual  parts,  and  alter  the  condition  of  their  vital  states,  in 
the  most  healthy  conditions.  These  agents,  therefore,  approach  most 
nearly  the  truly  morbific  ones,  while  they  possess  the  grand  charac- 
teristic of  the  Materia  Medica  of  instituting  morbid  changes  which  arc 
of  transient  existence. 

144.  Many  acquired  conditions  may  be  transmitted  from  parents  to 
child,  and  they  then  form  a  constitutional  predisposition  to  disease ; 
being  a  permanent  and  more  or  less  universal  modification  of  the  vital 
properties  (though  of  some  parts  more  than  others),  which  does  not 
properly  belong  to  them ;  as  in  scrofula.  Here,  the  absolute  remote 
cause  has  operated  upon  the  ancestor  (§  75-80,  563). 

145.  Subjects  thus  constituted  (§  144)  are  liable  to  morbific  influ- 
ences which  the  more  natural  do  not  feel ;  and  such  causes  as  would 
produce  in  the  natural  subject  common  inflammation  of  the  nose, 
trachea,  &c.,  will  excite  scrofulous  inflammation  in  the  lungs  of  the 
acquired  constitution  (§  650,  659). 

146.  Hereditary  predisposition  to  dbease  manifests  itself  in  certain 
tissues  and  organs  more  than  in  others,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
transmitted  constitution  (^  143,  a). 

147.  Sympathetic  diseases  may  spring  up  in  unusual  constitutions, 
when  they  would  not  in  the  more  natural.  Thus,  in  certain  heredi- 
tary conditions,  indigestion  gives  rise  to  scrofulous,  rheumatic,  and 
gouty  inflammation  of  parts  distant  from  the  chylopoietic  viscera. 
The  same  principle  is  also  in  operation  when  the  vital  constitution  of 
parts  is  modified  by  habits,  climate,  age,  the  development  of  the  gen- 
erative organs,  &c.  (§  542). 

148.  Certain  causes  appear  to  be  capable  of  affecting,  directly  and 
indirectly,  all  the  tissues  of  the  body,  as  in  idiopathic  fever;  though, 
in  these  cases,  the  primary  morbific  effect  is  on  particular  parts,  from 
which  it  is  dissemmated  by  sympathy  over  the  entire  body  (§  649, 
665,  666,  760).  In  those  cases,  however,  it  appears  not  to  be  a  posi- 
tive state  of  disease  in  the  part  upon  which  the  morbific  agents  may 
exert  their  primary  effects,  as  on  the  mucous  surfaces,  which  brings 
the  rest  of  the  system  into  a  predisposition  to  disease ;  but  a  predis- 
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position  being  established  in  those  primary  parts,  the  impression  is  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  be  propagated  sympadietically  over  the  universal 
body ;  just  as  when  many  remedial  agents  acting  upon  the  mucous 
surface  of  the  stomach  exert  powerful  influences  upon  remote  organs, 
but  without  inducing  disease  m  the  gastric  mucous  membrane.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  idiopathic  fever,  as  well  as  in  numerous  local  affections, 
that  the  parts  on  which  the  morbific  aeents  exert  their  direct  effects 
may  not  manifest  any  signs  of  disease  till  the  explosion  of  fever  takes 
place ;  or  as  when  pneumonia,  or  catarrh,  are  induced  by  the  action  of 
cold  upon  the  skin ;  while  it  often  happens  that  the  parts  thus  origin- 
ally, but  imperceptibly  impressed,  become  sympathetically  the  seats 
of  absolute  disease  by  the  reacting  influence  of  the  diseases  which  had 
been  sympathetically  produced  through  these  parts.  Very  complex 
circles  of  sympathy  may  thus  become  established.  These  general  a^ 
fections  may  be  also  broken  up  by  the  action  of  a  single  remedy,  as 
by  an  emetic,  or  mercury,  &c.  (557,  559,  712). 

149.  It  is  a  great  and  important  law,  resulting  from  the  physiolog- 
ical considerations  now  made  (§  133-148),  that  morbific  causes,  ex- 
ternal or  internal,  determine  disease  upon  the  tissues  of  one  com- 
pound organ  or  another,  according  to  the  particular  virtues  of  the 
morbific  causes,  and  in  accordance,  also,  ^vith  the  natural  modifica- 
tions of  the  vital  properties  in  every  part,  and  the  susceptibilitiee 
which  they  may  acquire  from  other  causes  (§  642  b,  722  d,  725, 
794,  795,  808).  Hence  it  follows  that  many  of  the  natural  stimuli  of 
life  may  become  morbific. 

150,  a.  It  is  a  great  fundamental  law,  that  a  general  coincidence 
exists  between  the  natural  susceptibilities  of  the  properties  of  life  to 
their  ordinary  stimuli  (§  136),  and  to  those  of  a  morbific,  and  of  a  re- 
medial, nature,  according  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the  vital 
properties,  whether  in  a  general  sense  (§  148),  or  in  their  relation  to 
particular  parts  (§  136)  ;  the  influences  produced  conforming,  of 
course,  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the  properties  of  life  and  the 
special  virtues  of  the  several  agents,  though  *  modified  by  the  tran- 
sient or  permanent  influences  which  spring  from  other  sources,  espe- 
cially from  disease  (584,  644-674,  772  c,  826,  &c.,  847  f,  904). 

Such  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  constitution  of  the  properties  of 
life  (§  177).  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  great  focal  point  from  which  all  di- 
verges that  is  embraced  in  medicine ;  the  bond  which  unites  every 
hranch  of  the  science. 

150,  If.  All  that  is  here  said,  and  in  §  149,  is  equally  applicable  to 
the  nervous  power,  in  all  its  modifications,  as  an  agent  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  disease,  as  to  agents  of  a  physical  nature  (§  222-- 
233J,  &c.). 

151.  It  is  through  the  foregoing  law  (§  150)  that  the  natural  stim- 
uli of  life  maintain  all  parts  in  their  precise  conditions;  through 
which,  also,  morbific  agents  alter  those  conditions  in  certain  uniform 
ways,  and  through  ^Wiich  remedial  agents  establish  certain  other 
changes  which  enable  the  properties  and  actions  of  every  part  to  re- 
turn spontaneously  to  their  natural  states.  The  law  involves  an  im- 
mense range  of  facts  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  and 
ffroups  many  other  fundamental  principles.  It  should  be  the  point  of 
departure  in  all  our  medical  researches  and  reasonings ;  for  it  is,  as  il 
were,  the  polar  star  which  will  guide  us  safely  upon  our  diflicult  and 
dangerous  voyage  (§  794,  795,  &c.). 
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152,  a.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  §  150,  151,  that  the  operation  of 
all  things  upon  the  living  organism,  whether  food,  heat,  cold,  blood, 
poisons,  the  nervous  power,  or  remedies  for  disease,  is  upon  one  com- 
mon principle,  which  is  relative  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the  or- 
ganic properties.  Food  stimulates  the  stomach,  and  throws  a  genial 
sympathetic  influence  over  the  whole  organism,  warming  the  cold 
surface  as  soon  as  it  enters  its  appropriate  receptacle;  blood  main- 
tains, in  the  same  way,  the  actions  of  all  parts  ;  poisons  and  morbific 
agents,  put  into  the  stomach,  affect  the  vital  properties  of  that  organ 
injuriously,  when,  unlike  the  case  of  food,  pernicious  sympathetic  in- 
fluences ai*e  transmitted  to  other  parts,  or  the  same  food,  in  excess, 
may  do  the  same.  We  then  introduce  into  the  same  organ  another 
class  of  morbific  agents  that  are  less  profound  in  their  operation,  and 
which  prove  remedial  in  certain  doses,  and  therefore  establish,  through 
the  same  principle,  a  salutary  change  in  the  same  properties  which 
other  poisons  had  aflected  injuriously  (§  638,  642  b). 

152.  b.  It  is  also  worthy  of  repetition,  that  such  is  the  analogy  be- 
tween morbific  and  remedial  impressions,  that  the  organs  which  sus- 
tain the  former  are  thus  rendered  susceptible  of  the  latter,  when  they 
might  be  otherwise  insensible  to  the  same  remedial  agents,  in  theii 
appropriate  remedial  doses.  Such  is  the  harmony  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture ;  such  their  great  final  causes  (§  524,  nq.  3,  d).  For  the  same 
reason,  also,  many  of  the  natural  agents  of  life,  such  as  the  ordinary 
kinds  of  food,  may  be  intensely  morbific  in  most  of  the  diseases  of 
man  (§  849).  Or,  again,  the  agents  which  heal  in  their  remedial  doses 
may  establish  severe  forms  of  disease  when  administered  in  health. 

153.  Through  the  law  of  development,  the  tissues  undergo  natural 
modifications  in  their  structure  and  vital  endowments  at  many  periods 
of  life.  In  infancy,  the  organs  are  imperfectly  developed,  though  the 
properties  and  functions  of  organic  life,  unlike  those  of  animal  life, 
are  strongly  pronounced  in  many  of  the  viscera.  A  relation  obtains, 
however,  in  organic  life,  between  the  propeities  and  functions  and 
the  relative  size  of  organs  (§  159). 

In  childhood,  there  is  another  well-marked  change.  In  adoles- 
cence, another ;  when  the  organs  become  mature.  In  old  age,  an- 
other ;  when  life  is  naturally  on  the  decline. 

154.  The  foregoing  stages  of  development  (§  153)  are  not  sudden, 
but  gradually  progressive. 

155.  The  changes  of  organization  (§  153,  154)  are  preceded  by 
corresponding  changes  in  the  vital  properties,  upon  which  the  former 
depend  (§  445,y*).  This  principle,  too,  like  all  others  which  relate  to 
organic  life,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  is  universally  true  under 
any  given  combination  of  circumstances.  It  is  true  of  the  develop- 
ment of  all  tissues  and  all  organs,  and  all  other  products,  from  the  be- 
^nning  of  conception  to  the  end  of  life.  Hence,  also,  the  variety  in 
the  remedial  or  morbific  virtues  of  many  plants,  at  different  stages  of 
their  growth.  As  structure  varies,  the  vital  properties  have  under- 
gone modifications,  in  conformity  with  that  order  of  Design  which  was 
instituted,  that  where  one  specific  end  is  accomplished,  and  others  are 
to  be  fulfilled,  the  powers  by  which  these  final  causes  are  to  be  ac- 
complished shall  have  their  necessary  adaptations.  And  while,  also, 
the  vital  properties,  under  all  their  natural  modifications,  are  so  con- 
stituted as  to  receive  certain  exact  impressions  from  the  natural  stim- 
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aU  of  life,  that  vital  action  a  may  be  determined  according  to  the  pur- 
poees  ordained,  so  also  will  morbific  and  remedial  agents  be  varied  in 
their  influences  (§  129  t,  387,  980). 

156,  a.  The  foregoing  variations  (§  153-155),  therefore,  give  rise 
to  new  dispositions  to  disease  in.  many  parts,  and  are  productive  of 
modifications  of  former  diseases,  or  die  latter  disappear.  This,  as 
we  have  seen,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  physiological  chan- 
ges, since  the  same  properties  which  carry  on  nutrition  and  growth 
carry  on  all  diseases.  The  relations  of  vital  and  morbific  agents  move 
on,  pari  patsu,  with  the  natural  changes  in  the  properties  of  life ;  and 
remedial  agents  undergo  corresponding  modifications  of  action. 

156.  b.  The  great  law  of  adaptation  is  forever  present  to  the  eye 
of  the  naturalist ;  and  when  the  same  subjects  are  contemplated  in  a 
moral  sense,  the  same  evidences  of  Design  meet  him  at  every  glance 
of  the  mind.  Take  an  example  of  a  coiinpound  nature,  a  universal 
physiologico-moral  phenomenon  in  which  our  present  topic  is  involv- 
ed.  Thus,  no  sooner  was  man  created  than  he  was  doomed  to  obtain 
his  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  Roots,  grains,  fruits,  &c., 
were,  therefore,  as  far  as  the  wants  of  animals  would  allow,  created 
mostly  in  an  unedible  condition,  but  rendered  susceptible  of  the  re- 
quisite improvement  by  cultivation ;  and  to  carry  out  the  great  pur- 
pose, the  nature  of  soils,  air,  water,  &:c.,  were  made  subservient  (§ 
74,  80, 117, 137, 143,  155,  169/,  266,  384,  385,  387,  399,  409/,  422, 
514  A,  524  d,  525,  526  d,  528  c,  638,  733  h,  847  g). 

157.  Organs  are  softest  and  most  fluid  at  the  beginning  of  their  de- 
velopment, and  increase,  progressively,^  in  density  through  life.  The 
animal  ovum  is  scarcely  more  than  an  organic  fluid. 

158.  Vascular  action  is  promoted  by  the  greater  fluidity  of  or- 
gans, and  vice  versa  (§  142).  Inflammation  is  in  part,  therefore, 
more  intense  and  rapid  in  infancy  and  childhood  than  at  later  peri- 
ods, which,  with  other  causes,  gives  rise  to  the  necessity  of  groat 
promptitude  of  remedies.  Odier  causes  attending  the  vital  condi- 
tions of  old  age  render  equally  important  a  decisive  treatment  of  the 
severe  diseases  that  may  befall  that  age  (§  574,  &c.,  1009,  &c.). 

159.  The  proportional  size  of  orc^s  varies  at  different  stages  of 
life.  The  cerebro-spinal  system,  for  example,  is  largest  in  child- 
hood. Hence  a  greater  development  of  the  organic  properties  in  those 
parts,  and  a  greater  consequent  liability  of  the  brain  to  inflammatory 
and  congestive  affections,  and  to  hydrocephalus.  The  large  propor- 
tional size  of  the  nervous  and  arterial  systems  affects  the  physiolog- 
ical and  pathological  condition  of  all  other  parts ;  giving  activity  to 
nutrition,  and  susceptibility  and  intensity  to  aisease. 

The  glandular  tissue  of  the  liver  has  the  largest  proportional  size 
in  infancy ;  but  not  so  the  venous  system  of  the  liver.  Hence,  again, 
the  glandular  functioii  of  that  organ  is  especially  liable  to  derange- 
ment in  infancy,  and  its  venous  tissue  to  congestion  at  more  advanced 
ages. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand,  that  the  veins,  in  a  general 
sense,  **  have  a  real  inferiority  as  it  respects  the  arteries,  during  the 
first  periods  of  life." — ^Bichat.  There  are  some  exceptions,  espe- 
cially in  the  brain.* 

160.  What  has  now  been  said  of  the  modifications  of  the  vital  con- 
stitution of  diflbrent  tissues  and  organs  may  be  illustrated  by  the  rcl- 
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ative  liability  of  different  tissues,  and  parts  of  common  tissues,  to 
some  given  disease,  by  the  relative  danger  of  that  disease  as  it  may 
affect  the  different  parts,  and  by  the  effects  of  some  remedial  agent 
upon  the  various  parts,  respectively.  The  remedy  may  be  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  supposed  disease  inflammation.  The  statement  may 
be  conveniently  made  in  a  tabular  form,  while,  also,  it  may  be  con- 
verted to  pi-actical  uses  (^  711). 

161.  The  tables  arc  intended  in  a  general  sense,  and  suppose  the 
constitution  to  be  naturally  sound.  If  thereditary  predispositions  to 
disease  exist,  as  in  scrofula,  or  if  the  constitution  be  affected  by  in- 
temperance, or  by  previous  diseases,  &c.,  the  order  of  liabilities  to 
inflammation,  &c.,  as  marked  in  the  flrst  table,  will  be  more  or  less 
affected.  In  the  scrofulous  constitution,  for  example,  instead  of  the 
mucous,  the  lymphatic  tissue  may  be  most  liable. 

162.  The  tables  will  be  more  or  less  modified  by  a?e.  Thus,  the 
veins  of  the  pia  mater  are  more  liable  to  congestion  m  infancy  and 
childhood  than  any  other  part  of  the  venous  texture.  This  liability 
afterward  decreases,  and  returns  at  the  age  of  fifty  and  upward,  re- 
sulting in  cerebral  hemorrhage  (§  805). 


PHYSIOLOGICAL  AND  PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS. 

Tissues  most  liable  to  disease,  especially  to  inflanmiation,  in  the 
order  of  arrangement : 

TABLE  I. 

1.  Mucous. 

2.  Venous  (venous  congestion). 

3.  Cellular. 

4.  Serous. 

5.  Ligamentous  and  dermoid  {^hrous). 

6.  Glandular. 

7.  Lymphatic. 

8.  Nervous. 

9.  Synovial. 

10.  Periosteum  (^hrous). 

11.  Osseous. 

.  12.  Tendons,  cartilage,  dura  mater,  and  pericardium  {Jihrous), 
13.  Muscular. 


14.  Arterial. 


TABLE  IL 

'of  the  nose. 

*<     lungs,  ftiuces. 


II  Mucous  texture  .••••< 


eyes. 

C  Ilium, 
"     small  intestine,  <  Jejunum, 

(  Duodenum. 
"     stomach. 
"      large  intestine. 
"     uterus  and  vagina. 
"     bladder. 
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^    Venous  texture  (form- 
ing, mostly,  venous  >< 
congestion) 


4    Serous  texture 


.< 


<  of  pia  mater,  in  infancy  and  childhocd. 
"  liver. 

"  small  intestine. 
"  pia  mater  of  adults. 
"  rectum  {piles). 
"  uterus  {phlebitis), 
"  lungs  {congestive  asthma). 
"  lower  extremities  {varix), 
"  spermatic  cord  {drcocele). 
Bub-cutaneous. 

3-  Cellular  texture   .  .  A""  u^®  Jj^  mater. 

"      voluntary  muscles. 
<' of  the  lungs. 

"     panetes  of  thorax. 
"     parietes  of  abdomoQ, 
**     liver. 

"     small  intestine. 
"     large  intestine. 
"     heart  and  pericardium, 
"     cerebral  ventricles. 
"      kidneys. 
"     stomach, 
r  lymphatic  glands, 
mammae  {puerperal), 
salivary  glands, 
liver, 
testis. 

lacteal  glands, 
kidney. 

thyroid  gland  {goUre). 
thymus  gland, 
r  pancreas. 

' '  of  the  lower  extremities, 
upper  extremities, 
uterus  (see  C<nnm.t  ▼ol.  ii.,  p.  470). 
^  others  rarely. 
V  ligaments, 
dermoid, 
periosteum, 
cartilage, 
tendons. 
>ericardium. 
lura  mater, 
brain, 
nerves. 

ganglia  of  sympathetic, 
spinal  cord, 
of  the  knee-joints. 
*'     ankle. 
"     joints  of  upper  extremities. 

10.O«eou.toxtu«....{«PK„^-- 


5.  Glandular  texture . 


6.  Lymphatic  texture  •  •-< 


7.  Fibrous  texture  ....•« 


di 


8.  Nervous  texture 


9.  Synovial  texture 
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of  the  brain. 

•  <     A  -^    •  1  *     *  I  arch  of  aorta. 

11.  Arterial  texture {       .,      extremities. 

rare  in  other  parts. 

TABLE  ui. 

Relative  danger  of  high  inflammation  affecting  the  tissues  of  dif- 
ferent organs,  according  to  the  order  of  arrangement : 

1.  All  textures  of  the  brain. 

2.  All  textures  of  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

3.  Venous  and  lymphatic  textures  of  the  womb,  iliac  and  other 

veins. 

4.  Peritoneum  of  abdomen  {puerperal  women), 
6.  Serous  membrane  of  small  intestine. 

6.  Veins  of  the  liver  (venous  congestion  in  congestive  fevers), 

7.  Parenchyma  of  lungs. 

'  8.  Glandular  texture  of  liver. 
9.  Mucous  texture  of  small  intestines. 

10.  Mucous  texture  of  stomach. 

11.  Serous  texture  of  largo  intestine. 

12.  Textures  of  kidney. 

13.  Mucous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

14.  Serous  texture  of  lungs  and  thorax. 

15.  Serous  texture  of  liver. 

16.  Serous  texture  of  abdominal  parietes  {common  inflammatum). 

17.  Veins  of  lungs  {low,  or  suh-CLctive^  forming  congestive  asthma 

See  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  494). 

18.  Textures  of  bladder. 

19.  Mucous  texture  of  uterus. 

20.  Ligaments. 

21.  Bone  and  cartilage. 

22.  Lymphatics  of  extremities. 

TABLE  IV. 

Tissues  which  require  the  greatest  extent  of  general  blood-letting, 
when  affected  with  high  inflammation, — accordmg  to  the  organs  m 
which  they  are  associated,  and  in  the  order  of  arrangemoDt.  The 
remedy  is  supposed  to  be  applied  early. 

1.  All  textures  of  the  brain. 

2.  All  textures  of  the  heart  and  pericardium. 

3.  Serous  texture  of  small  intestine. 

4.  Peritoneum  of  abdomen  {in  puerperal  women), 

5.  Parenchyma  of  lungs. 

6.  Serous  texture  of  stomach. 

7.  Serous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

8.  Veins  and  lymphatics  of  uterus.     {Early.) 

9.  Serous  and  glandular  texture  of  liver. 

10.  Venous  texture  of  liver.     (Sub-acute,  congestion  in  congestwe 

fever.     Often  more  largely!) 

11.  Mucous  texture  of  small  intestine. 

12.  UteiviB. 

13.  Textures  of  kidney. 
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14.  Mucous  texture  of  stomach. 

15.  Mucous  texture  of  large  intestine. 

16.  Serous  texturis  of  lungs  and  chest. 

17.  Serous  texture  of  abdomind  parietes.  ( Common  tnflammatum,) 

18.  Ligaments.     {0/Uh  more  largely.) 

19.  Bladder. 

20.  Mucous  texture  of  broncbise. 

21.  Mamma,  testis,  parotid  gland. 

22.  Absorbents  of  extremities. 

163.  In  the  treatment  of  disease,  therefore,  we  should  consider  the 
precise  pathology  of  each  affected  tissue,  the  natural  vital  peculiari- 
ties of  the  affected  tissue  in  the  compound  organ,  its  general  character 
as  well  as  that  of  the  compound  organ  in  the  animal  economy,  the  in- 
fluences wbich  its  morbid  state  exerts  upon  the  other  tissues  in  a 
compound  organ,  its  own  morbific  influences  and  the  combined  influ- 
ences of  the  compound  organ  upon  other  parts,  and  how  the  remote 
sympathizing  parts  may  react,  or  shed  an  influence  on  yet  other  parts. 
And  then  foUows  not  only  the  general  plan  of  treatment,  but  all  that 
nice  discrimination  of  cathartics,  emetics,  alteratives,  and  other  groups 
of  agents  possessing,  in  their  individualities,  i-espectively,  analogous 
virtues,  their  combinations,  alternations,  precise  dose,  n*equency  of 
repetition,  &;c.  (§  675, 685, 686).  The  same  variety  of  considerations 
are  to  be  made  when  the  condition  of  diseased  parts  may  undergo 
changes,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  from  the  operation  of  remedial 
agents. 

We  are  mostly  assisted  in  the  foregoing  inquiries  by  comparisons 
of  the  morbid  with  the  natural  vital  phenomena  and  physical  products 
of  each  part,  and  the  whole  collectively.  We  also  acquire  much  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  natural  constitution  of  individual  parts  by  ob- 
serving the  deviation  of  their  phenomena  when  acted  upon  by  mor- 
bific or  remedial  agents.  The  phenomena  are  then  more  strongly 
pronounced  than  in  health,  or  new  ones  are  developed.  Indeed,  it  is 
sometimes  through  morbid  conditions  only  that  we  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  some  of  the  important  physiological  conditions ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  existence  of  common  sensibility  in  all  parts.  Hence  a 
corollaiy,  that  none  but  an  observer  of  disease  can  expound  the  nat- 
ural conditions  and  laws  of  life  (§  685,  686,  848). 


THIBD  DIVffilON  OP  PHYBIOLOaY. 

PROPERTIES  OR  POWERS  OF  LIFE. 

164.  A  VITAL,  or  peculiar  governing  principle  or  power,  in  orgaiiic 
beings,  has  been  recognized  by  all  £e  most  distinguished  medical 
philosophers  at  all  ages  of  the  science.  It  is  the  fundamental  cause 
of  growth,  nutrition,  and  of  all  other  phenomena  of  organic  beings. 
It  is,  in  all  but  the  vulgar  acceptation,  synonymous  with  &e  term  life; 
and  life^  therefore,  is*  a  came^  and  not  an  effect^  as  has  been  assumed 
by  many  distinguishdd  physiolc^^ists. 
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165,  a,  **  Until  it  b  proved,"  says  Andral  (the  restorer  of  the  hu- 
moral pathology),  "  that  the  forces  which,  in  a  living  body,  interrupt  the 
play  o)  the  natural  chemical  affinities,  maintain  a  proper  temperature, 
and  pieside  over  the  various  actions  of  organic  and  animal  life,  are 
analogous  to  those  admitted  by  natural  philosophy,  we  shall  act  con- 
sistently with  the  principles  of  that  science,  by  giving  distinct  names 
to  those  two  kinds  of  forces,  and  employing  ourselves  in  calculating 
the  different  laws  they  obey." — Andkal's  Pathological  Anatomy. 

And,  to  the  same  effect,  the  distinguished  organic  chemist,  Liebig, 
the  chief  of  the  school  of  pure  chemistry  (§  4i) : 

*'  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  us  from  considering  the  vital  force 
as  a  PECULIAR  property,  which  is  possessed  by  certain  material  bodies, 
and  becomes  sensible  when  their  elementary  particles  are  combined 
in  a  certain  arrangement  or  form.  This  supposition  takes  from  the 
viuU  phenomena  nothing  of  their  wonderful  peculiarity.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  resting  point  from  which  an  investi- 
gation into  these  phenomena,  and  the  laws  which  regulate  them,  may 
be  commenced;  exactly  as  we  consider  the  properties  and  laws  of 
LIGHT  to  be  dependent  on  a  certain  luminiferous  matter  or  ether, 
which  has  no  farther  connection  with  the  laws  ascertained  by  investi- 
gation."— LiBBio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

So,  also,  Carpenter,  Roget,  and  other  eminent  chiefs  of  the  physical 
school  (§  64). 

And  thus,  the  eminent  Miiller,  who  leads  in  the  school  of  chemico- 
physiology : 

"  The  only  character  that  can  be  possibly  compared  in  organic  and 
inorganic  bodies,  is  the  noode  in  which  symmetry  is  realized  in  each." 
"  Whether  the  vital  principle  is  to  be  regarded  as  imponderable  mat- 
ter, or  as  a  force  or  energy,  is  just  as  uncertain  as  the  same  question 
in  reference  to  several  phenomena  in  physics.  Physiology,  in  this 
case,  is  not  behind  the  other  natural  sciences ;  for  the  properilifs  of  this 
principle  in  the  functions  of  the  nerves  are  nearly  as  well  known  as 
those  of  light,  caloric,  and  electricity,  in  physics." — Muller'e  Physi- 
ology. 

Finally,  we  have  the  pure  vitalist,  teaching  the  same  doctrine ; 
thoueh,  with  greater  consistency.     Thus : 

'*  f  bysiology,"  says  Bichat,  "  would  have  made  much  greater  prog- 
ress, if  all  those  who  studied  it  had  set  aside  the  notions  which  are 
borrowed  from  the  accessory  sciences,  as  they  are  termed.  But,  these 
sciences  are  not  accessory ;  they  are  wholly  strangers  to  physiology, 
and  should  be  banished  fiom  it  wholly."  **  To  say  that  physiology 
is  made  up  of  the  physics  of  animals,  is  to  give  a  very  absurd  idea  of 
it  As  well  might  we  say  that  astronomy  is  the  physiology  of  the 
stars." — ^Bichat's  General  Anatomy^  ipc. 

Tiedemanp,  too,  was  right  in  saying  that^ 

'*  All  the  qualities  of  org^ic  bodies  should  be  looked  upon  as  the 
effects  of  the  vital  powers.  Even  those  phenomena  seen  in  them, 
which  they  exhibit  in  common  with  inorganic  bodies,  undergo  modifi- 
cations of  their  specific  action,  and  should  be  considered  subordinate 
to  the  vital  powers." — Tibdbmann'b  Physiology,  Sfc. 

There  is  not,  indeed,  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  literature,  one 
author,  however  devoted  to  the  physical  and  chemical  views  of  life, 
who  does  not  evince  the  necessity  of  admitting  a  goYenang  vital  prin^ 
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eijfU  as  a  distinct  entity,  distinct  from  all  other  things  in  nature.  I  saj, 
there  cannot  be  produced  one  author  of  any  consideration,  who  does 
not  summon  to  the  aid  of  his  discussion  a  vital  princivle  whenever  he 
touches  upon  the  abstract  phenomena  of  life.  And  this  I  have  abun* 
dantly  shown  by  an  extensive  range  of  quotations  in  my  various  pub- 
lications {Except  1034). 

165,  b.  We  are  constantly  asked,  how  we  know  the  existence  of 
the  vital  properties  or  powers  1  Again,  I  say,  precisely  by  the  same 
means  as  the  advocates  of  the  chemical  and  physical  philosophy 
of  life  defend  their  knowledge  of  the  forces  which  govern  the  inor- 
ganic world.  The  question  is  important,  as  implying  that  physiolo- 
gists either  do  not  arrive  at  their  knowledge  of  causes  through  their 
efiects,  or,  that  there  is  nothing  different  in  the  phenomena  of  organic 
and  inorganic  beings.  What  would  the  metaphysician  say,  were  we 
to  ask  him  for  any  other  demonstration  of  mind  than  its  manifesta- 
tions ;  or  the  mechanical  or  chemical  philosopher,  should  we  demand 
any  other  evidence  of  gravitation,  magnetism,  chemical  affinity,  Sec,, 
than  the  effects  which  they  supply  1  And  do  we  not  distinguish  one 
from  the  other,  and  regard  them  as  wholly  distinct  forces,  by  the  dif- 
ference in  their  effects  1  The  proof  is  clear  and  tangible,  in  all  the 
cases.  Where  the  results  of  power  differ  so  materially  from  each 
other,  it  is  as  good  a  ground  of  argument,  that  the  phenomena  depend 
upon  specific  powers  in  one  case  as  in  the  other ;  and,  if  it  be  "  a 
cloak  of  ignorance"  in  either  case  to  assume  the  existence  of  powers, 
it  must  surely  appertain  to  him  who  attempts  an  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  by  assuming  forces  with  which  such  phenomena  have  no 
Known  connection  (§  175,  bb). 

166,  Many  of  the  eminent  ancient  physicians  considered  the  vital 
principle  an  intelligent  agent ;  and  even  Hunter  has  been  supposed, 
though  erroneously,  to  have  been  of  that  opinion.  Some  distmguish- 
ed  physiologists,  of  the  present  day,  are  inclined  to  regard  the  soul  as 
that  agent.  Others  confound  it  with  the  Deity  ;*  while  yet  others, 
confounding  the  Deity  with  Nature,  fall,  into  a  labyrinth  of  absurdi- 
ties.! Others  suppose  the  vital  functions  alone  to  constitute  life^ 
The  ancient  physicians  generally  distinguished  the  vital  principle  from 
the  soul,  and  regarded  both  as  immaterial  (§  175  d,  350}  k). 

167,  a.  The  vital  principle  was  early  known  underthe  names  of  iln- 
ima  and  CaUidwn  Ltnatum,  It  was  greatly  lost  sight  of  in  the  "  dark 
ages,"  but  reappeared  among  the  earliest  restorers  of  learning,  when 
it  took  the  name  of  Anima  Vegetans,  as  significant  of  its  organizing 
power  in  plants  and  animals.  The  eccentric  philosopher,  Paracelsus, 
substituted  the  name  of  Sidereal  Spirit,  to  suit  his  dogmas  of  plane- 
tary and  demoniac  influence.  Then  came  Van  Helmont,  with  his  in- 
novation of  a  Spiritus  Archceus,  an  immaterial  principle,  which  he  lo- 
cated in  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach.  It  presided  over  the  body 
in  a  general  sense,  and  had  under  its  command  several  subordinate 
mpirits  (one  for  each  organ),  to  execute  the  orders  of  the  great  spirit 
But,  like  Paracelsus,  he  expounded  much  of  his  physiological  results 
upon  chemical  principles,  and  had  no  definite  conceptions  of  the  office 
ot  his  ArchseuB.    Stahl  followed  Van  Helmont  vnth  nis  Rational  Satd^ 


*  See  mr  artide  oalhn**  Vital  Powen /'  in  Medical  and  Pkptiaiogieal 
mLi;  •Dd  mj^Euayi  on iUPkOoiopky  of  Vitality:' 
t  8m  my  **  Examnation  cfRmtm^  p.  43.  %  Comm^  %t  mpra. 
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and  Lord  Bacon  had  entered  the  field  in  defense  of  a  vital  principle. 
Then  came  Haller,  with  his  great  philosophical  and  practical  distinc- 
tion of  the  Vis  Insita  and  Vis  Nervea,  Here  we  enter  into  the  midst 
of  the  profound  theories  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  which  had  been 
suggested  by  Galen  (§  476,  h),  GHsson,  too,  had  forced  his  way  into 
the  laws  of  irritability;  and  Baglivi  had  already  dealt  his  fatal  blows 
upon  the  humoral  pathology.  We  may,  therefore,  date  the  progress- 
ive and  substantial  foundation  of  vitalism  and  solidism  from  Baglivi 
to  Haller ;  a  period  of  about  one  hundred  years. 

167,  h.  Whytt  modified  the  Stahlian  doctrine ;  and  the  visionary 
Des  Cartes  led  the  way  in  rojectin?  altogether,  for  awhile,  the  vitid 
powers,  in  which  he  was  aided  by  the  hypothesis  of  a  nervous  fluid, 
which  appeared  about  his  time.  The  doctrine  then  followed,  as  a 
consequence,  that  matter  acquires  vitality  in  virtue  of  a  peculiar  or- 
ganization, and  this  became  an  easy  step  to  the  atheistical  doctrine  of 
spontaneous  generation.  Then  came  up  the  view  as  set  forth  by 
Monro,  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  and  others,  analogous  to  the  Cartesian, 
that  a  living  principle  pervades  the  universe,  and  governs  all  things. 
Some  of  this  school  suppose  the  universal  principle  to  be  subordinate 
to  the  Deity;  but  a  greater  number,  like  Carpenter,  Prichard,  and 
especially  many  of  our  present  geologists,  as  Lyell,  &c.,  regard  it  as 
the  Deity  Himself,  whereby  the  latter,  either  directly  or  by  implica- 
tion, confound  nature  with  God.  The  doctrine  becomes,  here,  either 
atheistical  or  of  a  direct  atheistical  tendency ;  and  we  have,  as  a  re- 
newed consequence,  the  assumption  of  spontaneous  generation.* 

167,  c.  Those  great  luminancs.  Hunter  and  Bichat,  came  forward 
in  good  time  to  rescue  the  philosophy  of  medicine  from  the  degrada- 
tion with  which  it  was  threatened  by  chemistry  and  physics,  and  have 
left  an  impregnable  shield  to  all  future  ages. 

167,  d,  Tiedemann,  too,  soon  afler  appeared  with  his  **  Physiolognr 
of  Man,"  in  which  the  doctrines  of  life  are  ably  expounded,  and  which 
must  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  productions  of  an  original  mind.  Tiede- 
mann could  not  believe  that  there  was  any  sincerity  in  the  absolute 
rejection  of  a  peculiar  governing  principle  of  living  beings.  "  How 
ever  different,''  he  says,  "  may  be  the  names  chosen  by  physiologists 
and  physicians  to  designate  this  power,  however  various  the  ideas 
they  attach  to  it,  yet  all  must  agree  on  the  essential  point,  that  of  re- 
garding it  as  intended  to  maintain  living  bodies,  vegetable  and  animal, 
and  all  their  parts,  during  a  certain  space  of  time,  in  a  state  of  integ- 
rity, in  the  composition,  organization,  and  vital  properties  that  are 
pjeculiar  to  them,  and  to  render  those  bodies  capable,  at  a  certain  pe- 
riod of  their  existence,  of  producing  beings  of  the  same  species  as 
themselves,  which  beings  are  confined  to  the  same  determinate  mode 
of  formation  and  development,  and  exhibit  similar  phenomena." 
**  We  are  bound,  therefore,  to  consider  the  principle  which  presides 
over  those  different  acts,  as  a  power  inherent  in  all  parts  of  living  be- 
ings, and  we  cannot  assume  that,  either  in  vegetables  or  animals,  it  is 
limited  to  any  one  part  or  parts.  All  the  parts  of  a  plant,  the  roots, 
stem,  branches,  leaves,  flowers,  wood,  and.  bark,  are  nourished.  Nu- 
trition takes  place  in  all  the  tissues  and  organs  of  animals.     The  con- 

*  See  Medical  and  Pbytiological  Cammentarief,  vol.  U  p.  35,  and  toI.  ii,  p.  134-140. 
Alfo,  "  Examination  of  Beviews/'  p.  43 ;  '^  Notice  of  Reviews,"  p.  4 1  ''Siaayi  on  Vital- 
i^,"  Ac,  p.  17. 
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tinual  tendency  of  this  power  to  preserve  the  individual  and  all  its 
parts,  forms  the  prominent  character  of  individual  life,  and  is  present- 
ed to  us  cu  the  most  important  internal  condition  of  life.  This  po  wei 
not  only  converts  the  alimentary  matters,  drawn  from  without,  into  nu- 
tritive fluids,  endowed  with  special  properties  and  assimilated  hy  it, 
but  it  also  introduces  them  into  the  solid  organic  form,  determines  and 
regulates  the  composition,  the  organization,  and  the  vitality  of  parts. 
Every  living  body  is  exposed  to  external  influences,  which  urge  it  to 
manifestations  of  activity.  Every  one,  however,  under  certain  exter- 
nal circumstances,  retains  its  form,  its  composition,  and  activity.  Cer- 
tain external  impressions,  however,  of  a  mechanical  or  chemical  na- 
ture, and  divers  organic  matters,  vegetable  and  animal  poisons,  are 
able  to  ANNIHILATE  this  power J^  and  thus  to  cause  the  death  of  the 
living  bodies  on  which  they  operate." 

167,  e.  Next  came  the  illustrious  Miiller  to  aid  in  arresting  the  al- 
most universal  onslaugh,  in  Europe,  that  seemed  to  threaten  the  ex- 
tinction of  every  sago  in  medicine  from  Hippocrates  to  the  exit  of 
Bichat.  Under  the  magic  wand  of  Andral,  the  venerable  doctrine  of 
humoral  ism  reared  its  portentous  form ;  while  Louis  substituted  mor- 
bid anatomy  for  the  science  of  pathology,  and  Liebig,  and  his  school, 
with  fire  and  acids,  overrun  the  whole  domain  oi  medicine. 

Although  Muller  employs  the  language  of  Stahl,  in  relation  to  a 
vital  principle,  I  think  it  rather  designed  as  a  forcible  mode  of  ex- 
pression, than  as  imputative  of  intelligence.  Thus,  ^^this  rational  cre- 
ative force^^  he  says,  "  i*  exerted  in  every  animal  strictly  in  accordance 
with  what  the  nature  of  each  part  requires"  The  fact  is  truly  stated ; 
but  it  reposes  on  great  laws  of  organization,  not  upon  intelligence. 
That  such  is  MuUer's  view  appears  from  another  expression,  that, 
*' the  formative  or  organizing  principle  is  a  creative  power ^  modifying 
matter  blindly  and  unconsciously,**  The  radical  fault  of  this  philoso- 
pher consists,  like  that  of  Van  Helmont,  Stahl,  Hoffmann,  and  Para- 
celsus, in  referring  many  vital  results  of  organic  beings  equally  to  a 
**  vital  creative  principle"  and  to  chemical  forces. — -See  Muller's 
Physiology. 

167,/.  So  remarkably  different,  however,  are  all  the  results  of  life 
from  those  of  dead  matter,  that  some  of  the  shrewdest  physiologists, 
of  our  own  day,  can  scarcely  avoid  the  chimerical  theory  of  Van  Hel- 
mont.    Thus,  even  Marshall  Hall : 

**  The  principle  of  action  in  the  cerebral  system,"  he  says,  "  is  the 
i^^Xl*  o^  ^^  immortal  soul.  Upon  the  cerebrum  the  soul  sits  en- 
throned, receiving  the  embassadors,  as  it  were,  from  without,  along 
the  sentient  nerves;  deliberating  and  willing,  and  sending  forth  iU 
emissaries  and  plenipotentiaries ^  which  convey  its  sovereign  mandates^ 
along  the  voluntary  nerves,  to  muscles  subdued  to  volition."! — (Hall 

*  See  "  ExaminmtioD  of  Reriews,"  p.  26-28 ;  also,  this  work,  $  169  ^  350]  b. 

t  I  have  Mmewhere  Men  it  samcBted  that  ^e  doctrines  of  vitalism  may  be  applied  in 
support  of  amnuU  marnetism,  DXkt,  while  vitalism  is  fundamentally  opposed,  even  to 
specalatire  theory,  and  rests  akme  on  the  absolute  phenomena  of  organic  beings,  it  is  not 
less  true  diat,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  medical  aavocates  of  animal  magnetism  are,  ■• 
in  ancient  times,  among  the  pnysical  tlieorists  of  life  ($  844).  Dr.  Elliotson  is  of  that  da> 
nomination.  (See  Med,  and  IPhyt,  Comm.,  vol.  ii..  p.  137, 138.)  And,  although  I  hare,  in 
the  foregoing  work  (vol.  i.,  p.  632),  expressed  my  opimoh  of  the  countenance  which  has  been 
given  to  this  tmpostnre  bv  distinguished  members  of  the  medical  profession,  I  will  add 
ny  entire  coocarrence  in  the  following  sentiments  by  Hannah  More.  In  a  letter  to  Hor^ 
■oe  Walpole,  dated  1768,  she  remarks,  "  I  give  you  leave  to  bo  as  severe  as  you  please 
on  the  dswummeai  wtummery  which  htm  been  acting  in  this  country ;  it  was,  at  anai  with 
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an  the  Nervous  System.)  Here  I  suppose  the  ^*  emissaries  and  pleni- 
potentiaries" to  be  nothing  more  than  the  nervous  power,  a  property 

prodiffieB,  the  operatioii  of  fraad  ^ipon  folly.  In  rain  do  we  boast  of  the  enlighteaed  eigfa- 
teentn  centuiy,  and  conceitedly  talk  aa  if  homan  reaaon  had  not  a  manacle  teft  ahoat  her, 
Imt  that  philosophy  had  broken  down  all  the  strongholds  ofpreiadic^  ignorance,  and  so- 
peratition ;  and  yet,  at  this  vory  time,  Mesmcr  has  got  a  hundred  moasand  pounds  by 
eanmcU  magnetism  in  Paris.  Mamadoc  is  getting  as  much  in  London.  There  is  a  fortone- 
teller  in  Westminster  who  is  making  little  less.  The  divining  rod  is  still  considered  as 
oracular  in  many  places.  Devils  are  cast  oat  bv  seven  nunisters.  Poor  haman  reason, 
when  wilt  thoa  come  to  years  of  discretion !"    (A  844.) 

I  may  also  add  the  following  extract  from  the  I^ew  York  Journal  of  Medicine  for  March, 
1845: 

"  New  York,  Feb.  14,  1845. 
*'  Mr.  Editor, 

"Dear  Sir — In  a  letter  of  the  llth  inst,  addressed  to  myself,  yon  desire  me  to  state 
what  I  witnessed  of  the  firmness  of  a  young  gentleman,  upon  whom  the  operation  of  ex- 
section  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone  was  performed  by  Prof  Mott,  'and  the  reflections 
to  which  it  gave  rise,  as  bearing  on  the  subject  of  alleged  sorgical  operations  without 
pain  in  the  mesmeric  state.' 

"The  case  to  which  you  refer  is  briefly  reported  in  the  January  number  of  die  New 
York  Journal  of  Medicine,  by  some  person,  who,  like  myself,  was  present  at  the  opera- 
tion. The  subject  is  there  stated  to  have  been  '  aflne  intelligent  young  man,  whose  he- 
roic deportment  greatly  facilitated  the  operation.' 

"  Perhaps  it  is  enough  that  I  should  have  quoted  the  expressive  language  of  one,  who 
anpears  to  have  looked  on  with  the  same  admiration  as  myself;  though,  these  examples  of 
'ueroic  deportment'  are  common  enough  in  the  walks  of  surgery,  especially  among  females ; 
and  that,  too,  without  mesmeric  imposture.  The  same  eminent  surgeon,  who  operated  in 
the  case  which  is  the  subject  of  these  remarks,  will  tell  you  that  he  has  extirpi^ed  many 
breasts,  rendered  highly  sensitive  by  carcinomatous  disease,  witihout  observmsf  any  evi- 
dence of  pain.  But  there  was  sometning  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Baker,  which  certainly  better 
deserved  the  encomium  of '  heroic/  than  any  thing  I  had  ever  before  seen,  or  hoard  oC  or 
even  imagined  as  within  the  compass  of  human  Altitude. 

"  This  case,  therefore,  is  interesting  at  this  moment,  as  evincing  a  perfect  capability  of 
enduring  the  most  intense,  and  sudden,  and  prolonged  pain,  without  emotion,  and  as  form- 
ing a  test  bv  which '  the  subject  of  alleged  sun^ical  operations  without  pain  in  the  mes- 
meric state,  will  receive  the  explanation  which  you  seek. 

"The  case  is  also  physiologically  interesting,  and  interprets  the  composure  of  those  or- 
ganic movements,  under  similar  conditions,  which  has  been  set  forth  m  behalf  of  animal 
magnetism. 

"  To  appreciate  properly  the  '  heroic  deportment'  of  young  Baker,  you  must  imagine 
yourself  to  have  been  a  spectator ;  follow  tne  able  surgeon  in  all  the  capital  steps,  and  in 
aU  die  minor  details  of  the  operation,  and  watch  attentively  the  '  deportment'  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  was  laid  at  a  convenient  elevation  upon  a  table,  his  feet  crossed  upon  each 
otiber,  and  his  hands  lapped.  I  mention  this  position,  because  he  did  not  move  his  feet, 
nor  displace  his  bands  during  tlie  operation. 

"  Now  observe  the  operator ;  first,  making  a  long  and  deep  incision  amon^  the  muscles 
of  the  neck,  and  then  tearing  his  way  down  to  the  carotid  artery,  and  throwing  and  tying 
the  ligature.  It  was,  in  itself,  one  cf  the  most  capital  operations  in  surgery ;  but,  owing 
to  the  dexterity  with  which  it  was  performed,  and  with  an  operation  still  before  us  far 
more  difiBcult,  and  tedious,  and  dangerous,  this  grand  step  toward  the  cxsectiun  of  the  jaw 
lost  much  of  its  usual  interest  to  the  spectator.  But  it  was  not  the  less  painful  to  die 
■ofierer ;  who,  however,  sustained  it  without  betraying  the  slif^htest  evidence  of  pain. 

"  Next  came  die  circular  incision,  reaching  all  die  way  from  the  joint  of  the  maxillaiy 
bone,  down  along  its  lower  edge,  up  to  the  middle  of  the  chin,  'riiis  was  done  by  one 
rapid,  immense  sweep  of  the  kiiife ;  but  there  remained  the  same  imperturbable  compo. 
sore  of  the  patient.  Not  a  sisrh,  not  a  groan  escaped,  no  muscle  moved— the  very  eve  did 
not  wink.  And  dien  folbwe^ as  you  may  well  suppose, apn>lon.^ed, tedious. painful  dis- 
section, in  which  it  became  necessary  to  exasperate  die  suffering  by  securing  many  bleed- 
ing vessels;  till,  finally,  the  operator  was  ready  for  his  saw.  But  nothing  had  yet  hap- 
pened to  elicit  a  single  manifestation  that  the  patient  was  not  in  a  profound  slumber,  ex- 
cepting that  his  eyes  were  open,  and  that  he  occasionally  swallowed. 

"  But,  hetore  sawing  the  bmie  at  the  middle  of  the  chin,  it  was  necessary  to  remove  one 
of  the  incisor  teeth,  and  this  was  so  firmly  rooted  that  a  straight  forceps  slipped  in  the 
hand  of  a  capable  assistant.  Another  pull,  however,  brought  with  it  the  tooth ;  but  in 
neither  attenqpt  was  there  any  more  indication  of  suffering  than  in  drawing  a  nail  from  a 
board. 

"  Then  came  the  process  of  sawing,  and  this  was  calculated  to  gready  annoy  the  patient 
from  a  slight  accent  which  happened  to  the  saw,  and  which  prolonged  this  part  of  the 
operation.  Sdll,  however,  the  same  '  heroic  deportment'  distius^ished  the  padent  for- 
bearance of  the  sufferer,  the  same  unexampled  ccmiplacency  continued  to  mark  every  lin- 
eament of  his  face,  his  very  eye  displaying  nothing  but  gendencss,  softness^  and  calm 
resignation. 
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of  tbe  vital  principle  of  animals,  and  whose  modus  operandi  in  devel- 
oping voluntary  motion  I  have  endeavored  to  expound  in  sections  233, 
243,  500  d. 

167,  g.  For  the  proof  of  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle,  and  of 
the  government  of  organic  beings  by  laws  peculiar  to  themselves,  as 
derived  exclusively  by  myself  from  their  composition,  see  that  divis- 
ion of  this  work,  and  my  Essays  on  the  Philosophy  of  Vitality ;  and 
for  the  proof  which  I  have  offered  as  founded  on  the  phenomena  of 
life,  see  Essay  on  the  Vital  Powers,  in  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  1-119. 

168.  It  is  practicfldly  useless  to  investigate  the  nature  of  the  vital 
principle.  That  nature,  however,  may  be  as  well  inferred  through 
the  medium  of  its  phenomena,  as  the  nature  of  the  most  tangible  ob^ 
jects.  The  opinion  of  Muller  commends  itself  to  every  right-thinking 
nnnd. 

*'  Whether  the  vital  principle,"  he  says,  "  is  to  be  regarded  as  tm- 
ponderable  matter,  or  as  a  Jorce  or  energy ,  is  just  as  uncertain  as  the 
same  question  is  in  reference  to  several  important  phenomena  in 
physics.  Physiology,  in  this  case,  is  not  behind  the  other  natural  sci- 
ences ;  for  the  properties  of  the  vital  principle  are  as  well  known  in 
the  functions  of  the  nerves,  as  those  of  light,  caloric,  and  electricity 
in  physics."  "  But,  without,  in  the  remotest  degree,  wishing  to  com- 
pare the  vitals  and  mental  principles  with  the  imponderable  agents, 
we  must  express  our  conviction  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  facts  of 
natural  science  which  argues  against  the  possibility  of  the  existence 
of  an  immaterial  principle  independent  of  matter,  though  its  powers  be 
manifested  in  organic  bodies — in  matter." — Muller's  Physiology. 

**  The  boQc  being  leparated  at  the  chin,  the  dissection  was  resumed  among  the  impor- 
tant parts,  and  thoogfa  conducted  with  all  possible  skill  and  rapidi^,  it  was  necessarily 
tedious,  as  well  as  hopelessly  painful,  and,  therofore,  still  calcolatcd  to  try  the  iirmncss  of 
the  stoutest  heart.  A  great  extent  of  all  kinds  of  tissues  was  divided,  and,  of  course,  no 
small  proportion  of  nerves.  Bloedins  vessels  continued  to  be  secured,  tiie  difficult  divis- 
VKk  of  the  articulating  ligaments  penormod  with  as  much  facility  as  its  diflUculties  would 
admit ;  and  after  tiie  removal  of  the  jaw,  remaining  portions  of  diseased  muscle,  &c.,  were 
cut  away,  and  which  tended  not  a  little  to  embarrass  that  '  heroic  deportment*  which  had 
marked  evenr  atage  of  this  great  and  triumphant  operation.  From  its  beginning  to  its 
ending,  which  occupied  one  hour  and  a  half  after  the  first  incision  till  the  final  extirpation 
of  all  the  diseased  mass,  the  sufferer  did  not  manifest  the  slightest  evidence  of  pain,  or  of 
impatience,  or  of  fatigue,  either  by  languuge,  gesture,  expression  of  countenance,  winking, 
groaning;  sighing,  or  any  other  imaginable  method  by  wLich  the  mesmcrite  might  be  dis- 
posed to  evade  die  overwhelming  rebuke  which  the  recital  of  this  case  cannot  fail  to  in- 
flict on  his  k>ve  of  the  marvelous,  or  his  love  of  mischiel^  or  his  yet  more  culpable  designs 
on  homan  credulity. 

**  I  have  said  that  diere  was  something  physiobgically  interesting  in  the  foregoing  case 
beyond  its  simple  merit  of  an  *  heroic  deportment,'  and  that  it  goes  to  the  very  depths  of 
mesmeric  assurance  and  duplicity.    It  was  tliis  : 

"  On  feeling  the  pulse  of  Uie  patient  twice  during  the  operation  (the  last  time  after  the 
lapne  of  an  hour),  I  found  it  calm,  undisturbed,  and  with  about  the  same  frequency  it  had 
b(we  dio  operation  was  begun.  This  proves  to  us  what  I  have  before  expressed,  that  it 
is  not  pain,  out  the  consequent  mental  emotions  which  affect  the  organs  of  circulation, 
whether  the  heart  or  blood-vessels. 

"  Thus  ended  an  0][)eration,  unequaled  in  the  annals  of  surgery ;  alike  triumphant  to 
the  sargeoQ,  to  Amenoan  Genius,  to  the  admirable  subject,  to  the  cause  of  truth,  of  moral- 
ity, and  of  sound  religion. 

**  If  you  desire  it,  you  may  publish  the  foregoing  statement,  to  which  I  should  add  some 
comments  had  I  Dot  alreaay  oontributed  my  part»  in  a  medical  worii,  toward  tbe  8l^>- 
pressioo  of  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  that  has  yet  infected  the  moral  and  reflecting 
part  of  tbe  community.  I  have,  however,  some  developments  in  reserve,  which  will  prob- 
dily  see  die  Hght  when  die  parties  interested  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  greater  re- 
proof or  movtificmtioD. 

"  I  remain,  very  truly,  your  friend  and  obedient  servant, 

"  Marttn  Pai5E." 
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In  the  language  of  Liebig^*'  In  regard  to  the  nature  and  essence  of 
the  vital  Jorce,  toe  can  hardly  deceive  ourselves,  when  we  reflect^  that  it 
behaves,  in  all  its  manifestations,  exactly  like  other  natural  forces ; 
that  it  is  devoid  of  consciousness^  or  of  volition,  and  is  subject  to  tJie  ac- 
tion of  a  blister*'  (§  165,  a). 

169,  a.  We  know,  however,  but  little  of  the  nature  of  the  princi- 
1e  of  life,  and  as  little  of  the  most  obvious  material  substances ; 
ut,  while  this  proposition  is  sufficiently  plain,  it  is  extensively  ar- 
gued that  the  vital  principle,  or  organic  force,  has  no  existence,  be- 
cause it  is  not  obvious  to  the  senses.  Thus  neglecting  its  infinite 
phenomena  (our  only  knowledge  of  the  most  sensible  existences),  the 
age  has  run  into  a  materialism  that  takes  in  its  way  the  soul  itself. 

Our  gteat  interest  lies  in  the  phenomena  of  nature.  Through 
these  phenomena  their  causes  may  be  sought ;  their  nature  but  very 
imperfectly.  We  can  only  describe  matter  by  its  manifestations; 
and  so  of  the  soul,  and  the  principle  of  life.  Of  the  nature  of  the 
soul,  however,  we  have,  as  it  respects  its  spirituality  and  some  other 
important  attributes,  a  special  Revelation. 

169,  b.  If  organized  beings  possessed  a  principle  of  life  that  could, 
like  light,  be  seen,  they  would  then  be  allowed  to  be  governed  by  this 
agent,  and  we  should  be  relieved  of  the  encumbrance  of  the  phys- 
ical and  chemical  hypotheses.  But,  though  no  such  principle  ad- 
dress itself  to  the  sight  like  electricity  or  light,  its  existence  is  far 
more  variously  attested  by  other  phenomena,  and  more  so  than  all 
the  other  powers  of  nature ;  and  tnese  phenomena  being  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  such  as  appear  in  the  inorganic  world,  it  is  prima  focie 
evident,  that  powers  or  properties  which  are  predicated  of  them 
carry  on  the  processes  of  health  and  disease ;  while  the  scrutiny  of 
ages  has  never  produced  a  fact  in  opposition. 

169,  c.  Indeed,  with  so  much  light  upon  our  subject,  so  much  of 
fact  to  substantiate  our  conclusions,  it  would  seem  highly  probable 
that  all  the  facts  which  may  be  raised  in  opposition  have  no  relative 
bearing,  and  that  they  are  brought  forward  in  the  spirit  of  hypoth- 
esis. 

169,  d.  The  more  comprehensive  a  law  may  be,  the  more  readily 
is  it  known  and  determined,  and  the  less  likely  is  it  that  apparently 
conflicting. facts  will  arise.  Whenever  such  are  produced,  it  is  ow- 
ing to  a  proper  want  of  investigation.  The  j&cts  are  examined  su- 
perficially ;  and  the  speculative  or  the  credulous  mind  seizes  upon 
some  prominent  characteristic,  and  pushes  its  opposition  to  nature 
under  the  spur  of  novelty,  or  the  delight  of  discovery,  or  the  goad  of 
ambition. 

Since,  also,  we  seek,  alone,  for  the  existence  and  the  nature  of 
causes  by  means  of  their  phenomena,  he  is  no  philosopher  who  refu- 
ses an  inquiry  into  causes,  from  want  of  other  means  of  information. 
The  objection  has  never  been  rabed  in  any  science  excepting  medi- 
cine; but  here  we  are  told  by  many,  that  we  have  no  means  of 
reaching  even  the  existence  of  the  properties  of  life  as  contradistin- 
guished from  those  of  inorganic  matter.  It  is  this  blindness,  in  part, 
which  refuses  to  apply  to  the  science  of  life  the  universal  fact,  that  the 
phenomena  are  the  only  index  to  the  forces  which  govern  the  inor- 
ganic world,  that  has  embarrassed  the  progress  of  medicine,  and  en- 
cumbered it  with  a  spurious  philosophy. 
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169,  e.  ConsciouB,  then,  that  I  have  taken  my  stand  upon  ground 
which  true  philosophy  will  recognize  as  her  own,  I  shall  go  on  with 
an  investigation  of  the  properties  of  life,  as  the  source  of  all  vital 
phenomena,  of  all  morbid  conditions,  and  which  constitute  life  itself, 
and  lie  at  the  foundation  of  medicine.  I  shall  enter  far  more  exten- 
sively into  an  analysis  of  those  properties  than  any  other  writer,  shall 
set  forth  original  views  as  to  the  character  and  office  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  this  power  participates  in  the 
operation  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and  endeavor  to  show, 
also,  that,  in  proportion  as  philosophy  may  depart  from  the  deduc- 
tions which  are  founded  on  the  phenomena  of  living  beings,  so  must 
all  such  philosophy  be  fundamentally  false,  and  become  the  imavoid- 
able  cause  of  practical  errors  of  the  highest  moment. 

169,y!  Nor  is  it  a  small  part  of  the  proof  that  vitalism  is  founded 
in  nature,  that  it  is  consistent  throughout ;  seeking  no  multiplication 
of  causes,  but  serving  as  an  impregnable  and  universal  foundation  for 
every  fact  and  every  rational  principle  in  physiology,  pathology,  and 
therapeutics;  and,  therefore,  uniting  all  the  principles  relative  to 
life,  health,  disease,  and  the  art  of  medicine,  into  one  consentane- 
ous, harmonious  whole.  What  a  contrast  with  the  mechanical  and 
chemical  speculations,  or  those  commingled  with  vitalism !  What  a 
boundless  source  of  stupendous  philosophy  for  the  votaries  of  one ; 
what  unmitigated  confusion,  and  corruption  of  knowledge,  and  mis- 
applicatioD  of  mind,  for  the  disciples  of  the  other !  How  truly,  and 
with  what  sublimity  on  the  one  hand,  and  imbecility  on  the  other,  is 
here  exemplified  the  great  distinction  between  man  and  his  Creator, 
that  the  former  devises  in  parts  that  may  have  no  congruity,  while 
the  latter  perfects  the  whole  and  all  together  (§  63,  &;c.,  74,  80,  117, 
137,  143,  155,  156,  266,  323-326,  387,  399,  514  h,  524  d,  526  d, 
638) ! 

170,  a.  The  vital  principle  is  a  whole,  in  respect  to  its  substantial 
nature,  and  is  common  to  vegetables  and  animals.  Organic  matter, 
or  an  organized  -substratum,  is  necessary  to  its  existence ;  and,  since 
the  perpetuity  of  organic  matter  depends  upon  the  vital  principle,  it 
is  manifest  that  both  were  brought  into  being  without  the  agency  of 
each  other.  The  vital  properties  cannot  be  generated  by  matter, 
since  upon  them  the  existence  of  organization  depends,  nor  is  there 
a  single  phenomenon  that  indicates  dieir  presence  in  inorganic  sub- 
stances ;  nor  can  they  be  produced  by  the  forces  of  physics,  since 
they  are  perfectly  incapable  of  resforing  the  structure,  or  even  its 
elementary  composition,  after  the  organized  matter  is  decomposed ; 
or,  of  reanimating  the  machine  beibre  decomposition  has  begun ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  these  are  tho  forces  which  lay  waste  the  structure, 
and  only  so,  after  the  signs  of  the  vital  properties  shall  have  totally 
disappeared. 

This  unavoidable  deduction  goes  iur  in  confirming  the  Mosaic  ac- 
count of  the  different  steps  observed  by  the  Almighty  in  the  creation 
of  living  beings ;  that  the  sensible  structure  was  first  produced,  and 
the  spiritual  and  vital  existences  superadded.*  The  rudiments  of 
that  organization  have  been  perpetuated  in  connection  with  the  prop- 
erties of  life  since  they  came  from  the  hands  of  the  Creator,  and  are 
the  present  source  of  all  animated  beings.     Any  doctrine  adverse  to 

*  See  3kdiad  mnd  Phpnolagieal  Commentarm,  toI.  L,  p.  e^-M. 
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this  IB  Dot  only  atheistical,  but  is  opposed  to  all  the  suggeslions  of 
reason*  ( ^  74,  350|  k).  Nor  is  this  all.  The  varieties  in  the  differ- 
ent tissues  of  each  animal,  and  of  every  plant,  all  the  modifications 
of  the  vital  properties  in  each  species  of  animals  and  plants,  in  each 
tissue,  and  in  every  part,  as  already  set  forth  (§  133,  &c.),  and  to  be 
yet  expounded,  all  the  various  functions  that  correspond  to  the  mod- 
ified structure  and  vital  properties,  all  the  secretions,  even  to  the  od- 
or of  flowers,  &c.,  are  exactly  the  same  now  as  at  the  day  they  were 
called  into  being.  This  shows  us  that  the  properties  and  laws  by 
which  organic  beings  are  governed,  though  infinitely  varied,  are  as 
precise  as  the  principle  and  laws  of  gravitation,  as  the  conditions  of 
the  solar  beam  and  the  laws  which  they  obey. 

170,  b.  Again,  the  moment  inorganic  matter  is  brought  into  a  state 
to  receive  the  vital  principle,  however  low  in  degree  or  energy,  it 
must  be  exalted  to  an  organic  condition.  If  chyle,  blood,  semen, 
the  gastric  juice,  &c.,  possess  life,  so,  alsq,  must  they  possess  an  or- 
ganic state.  This,  indeed,  is  obvious  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
manner  in  which  their  elements  are  united. 

170.  c.  The  living  principle  appears,  therefore,  to  be  neither  the 
result  of  organic  compounds,  as  supposed  by  Hunter  and  others, 
nor,  as  stated  by  Prout,  Millengen,  and  others,  the  primary  cause  of 
organic  conditions.  Both  have  coexisted  since  they  were  the  prod- 
uct of  Creative  Power,  both  are  necessary  to  the  vivification  of  dead 
matter,  and  the  co-operation  of  both  to  the  farther  development  of 
each. 

171.  The  vital  principle  appeaiis  entire  in  parts  when  separated 
from  their  connections,  if  such  parts  be  constituted  with  the  requisite 
structure  for  independent  nutrition  (§  304).  Hence  the  development 
of  the  egg,  the  germination  of  seeds  and  flower-buds,  the  growth  of 
shoots,  and  the  multiplication  of  polypi  from  portions  of  the  animal. 

Miiller,  and  others,  suppose  the  vital  principle  to  be  divisible  in 
such  cases ;  but  this  construction  regards  the  principle  too  much  in 
the  light  of  ordinary  matter,  and  too  little  in  that  of  a  specific  sub- 
stance endowed  with  a  variety  of  properties.  These  properties,  so 
fiur  as  necessary  to  organic  life,  are  implanted  m  every  part,  and  each 
part  may  be  regarded  as  a  whole  as  it  respects  its  own  organic  con- 
dition. In  simple  beings,  therefore,  where  no  great  complexity  of 
organs  is  necessary  to  the  great  final  cause,  nutrition,  many  parts  of 
such  beings  may  be  capable  o£  carrying  on  the  process  independent- 
ly of  the  rest  (§  299,  302,  304,  322).  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
tne  vital  principle,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  is  no  more  "divided"  than 
the  soul  or  instinct  as  implanted  in  ibe  ovum^ — Medical  and  Physio- 
logical Commentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  85,  87. 

172.  The  principle  of  life,  or  life  itself,  may  be  summarily  defined 
as  a  cause,  consisting  of  certain  specific  properties,  appertaining  to 
organic  matter,  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  external  and  internal 
physical  agents,  by  the  nervous  power,  ana  by  moral  causes,  and  of  thus 
Doing  brought  into  a  state  of  action  itself,  and  in  no  other  way.  Its 
action  is  exerted  upon  the  organism,  and  upon  certain  external  sub- 
stances, as  upon  food.  In  the  former  case  its  action  gives  rise  to  mo- 
tion, upon  which  all  the  functions  depend ;  in  the  latter  its  operation 

•  See  Med.  and  Physio.  Comm.,  vol  iL,  p.  123-140.    Also,  "Examination  ofRcviewt, 
p.  43 ;  and  "Naiee  qfMetkws,"  p.  9^  aco,  m  "Msd,  and  Phytiolog.  CamwL,"  vol  UL 
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is  through  the  medium  of  the  gastric  juice  in  animals,  but  is  more 
obscure  in  vegetables.  The  principle  is  creative  so  far  as  it  combines 
the  elements  of  matter  in  peculiar  modes,  and  arranges  the  compound 
molecules  into  tissues  and  organs,  and  in  modes  identical  with  those 
which  came  originally  from  the  Creative  Energy  of  God,  Who  thus 
for  imparted  to  the  principle  of  life  a  formative  endowment.  The 
principle  is  capable  of  protecting  the  matter  which  it  endows  against 
the  decomposing  influences  of  all  the  physical  agents  by  which  it  is  nat- 
urally surrounded,  while  the  extinction  of  the  principle  exposes  the  or- 
ganic substance  to  an  intestine  chemical  dissolution,  and  to  the  decom- 
posing action  of  surrounding  agents,  which  proceeds  with  a  rapidity 
without  parallel  in  the  natural  state  of  the  inorganic  world.     The 

Principle  is  also  susceptible  of  certain  limited  changes  from  the  in- 
uence  of  causes,  moral  and  physical,  which  constitute  the  essence 
of  disease ;  while  other  causes  are  capable  of  modifying  the  morbid 
changes  in  such  wise  that  the  principle  of  life  takes  on  a  restorative 
energy,  through  which  it  recovers  its  normal  condition.  The  prop- 
erties of  the  vital  principle  are  variously  and  naturally  modified  m 
different  parts,  and  undergo  natural  modifications  at  certain  stages  of 
life,  giving  rise  to  changes  of  organization,  &c.  (§  62,  64,  133,  &c.). 
These  natural  modifications  will  be  farther  explained  in  all  the  detail 
which  is  demanded  by  one  of  the  most  important  topics  in  physiolo- 
gy ;  and  I  now  proceed  to  the  various  specifications  relative  to  the 
principle  of  life. 

173.  It  is  the  special  province  of  the  vital  principle  in  plants  to 
combine  the  elements  of  matter  into  organic  compounds ;  while  in  an- 
imals it  can  only  appropriate  compounds  of  an  organic  nature.  This 
is  a  fundamental  distinction  between  the  two  departments  of  the  or-' 
ganic  kingdom ;  from  which  it  appears  that  plants  are  indispensable 
to  the  exiaeence  of  animals  {J^  1052). 

174.  The  vital  principle  is  subject  to  extinction,  and  this  consti* 
tutes  death.  When  speaking  of  the  composition  of  organic  beings,  I 
adverted  to  the  manner  in  which  they  resist  the  decomposing  effects 
of  chemical  agents,  and  how  the  seed  and  egg  are  capable  of  being 
converted  into  complex  living  beings,  or  the  whole  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdom  of  being  resolved  into  their  ultimate  elements,  by  the 
action  of  heat,  air,  and  moisture.  The  same  structure  remains  in 
either  case,  when  life  is  suddenly  destroyed,  and  the  exact  difference 
which  arises  in  the  two  cases,  from  the  influence  of  the  same  causes, 
can  be  owing  only  to  the  presence  of  peculiar  powers  in  one  case 
which  have  disappeared  in  the  other.  The  cessation  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  life  is  the  consequence  of  death ;  and,  there  is  nothing  to  die 
(certunly  not  the  forces  of  chemistry),  but  the  principle  of  life  upon 
which  the  phepomena  depended,  and  which  held  tne  elements  of 
structure  in  vital  union  (§  584, 633). 

175.  a.  As  set  forth  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentarieg^ 
•*  I  believe  the  vital  principle,  vital  power,  organic  force,  organic  power, 
are  one  substance,  whether  material  or  immaterial ;  and  they  refer, 
with  me,  to  a  universal  cause  of  animal  and  Vegetable  life,  or,  rather, 
as  constituting  life  itself.  I  believe,  also,  that  this  principle  has  vari- 
ous attributes,  common  or  generic,  and  partial  or  specific ;  or  perhaps 
I  should  call  the  former  distinct  properties.  Thus,  of  the  generic,  wi: 
have  irritability,  molnlity,  sensibility,  &c.,  and  the  modifications  of 
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each  of  these  in  die  same  or  different  tissues  form  the  specific  or  par- 
tial variations.  These  properties  are  also  constantly  varied  in  dis- 
ease, and  these  variations  I  call  changes  in  kind.  The  partial  modifi- 
cations in  their  natural  state  I  designate  as  variations  in  kind"  (§  133- 
163,  171). 

175,  b.  The  vital  principle  has  certain  analogies  with  the  mind  or 
soul,  and  with  the  instinct  of  animals  (§  241).  Each  is  inherent  in  or- 
ganic matter,  and  the  operations  of  each  are  through  the  medium  of 
that  matter.  Each,  respectively,  is  one  substance,  and  each  possesses 
certain  distinct  attributes  or  properties.  Each  is  not  only  capable  of 
acting  by  means  of  organized  structure,  but  of  being  acted  upon,  and 
modified  in  its  nature,  and  only  so  in  conjunction  with  that  structure 
(§  189,  191,  234/,  241,  566-568). 

Even  in  the  inorganic  world  we  meet  with  a  substance  which  is 
not  without  its  light  in  the  way  of  analogy.  This  substance  is  light 
itself.  It  is  apparently  one  homogeneous,  imponderable,  substance, 
yet  has  a  multitude  of  distinct  component  parts,  each  of  which  is  en- 
dowed with  specific  attributes.  These  component  parts,  however,  are 
distinct  cntitiesy  which  I  do  not  recognize  m  relation  to  the  proper- 
ties of  the  vital  principle,  or  of  the  soul.  But  the  distinction  is  not  im- 
portant to  my  present  purpose.  The  materialists  necessarily  regard 
the  properties  of  life  and  of  the  soul  as  so  many  separate  existences, 
whether  imaginary  or  real  (§  d,  188|  d,  222,  &c.,  234  e). 

175,  bh.  It  has  been  well  said  by  Professor  Draper,  that 

*'  Just  in  the  same  way  that  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  existence  of 
forty  different  simple  metals,  so,  upon  similar  evidence,  I  am  free  to 
admit  the  existence  of  fifty  different  imponderable  agents,  if  neied  be. 
Is  there  any  thing  which  should  lead  us  to  suppose  that  the  imponder- 
ables are  constituted  by  Nature  on  a  plan  that  is  elaborately  simple, 
and  the  ponderables  on  one  that  is  elaborately  complex  Is  That  the 
former  are  all  modifications  of  one  primordial  ether,  and  the  latter  in- 
trinsically different  bodies,  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  hundred  of  which 
have  been  discovered  during  the  present  century  V  , 

"  We  are  thus  forced  to  admit  that  rays  of  light,  rays  of  heat,  ti- 
thanic  rays,  phosphoric  rays,  and  probably  many  other  radiant  forma, 
have  an  independent  existence,  and  that  they  can  be  separated,  by 
proper  processes,  from  each  other." — Draper's  TVeatise  on  the  For- 
ces which  produce  the  Organization  of  Plants^  p.  70,  71. 

Organic  life,  however,  needs  only  a  single  principle,  or  "  imponder- 
able," till  it  be  shown  that  its  supposed  properties  are  individual  ex- 
istences (§  165,  b), 

175,  c.  I  have  presented  in  the  Commentaries,  in  the  Essays  '*  on 
the  Vital  Powers^**  and  "  Spontaneous  Generation,*  and  my  "  Notice 
of  Reviews f"*  certain  facts  which  go  to  the  conclusion  that  the  mind 
or  soul  is  a  distinct  immaterial  substance,  and  that  the  instinctive 
principle  of  animals  is  oaually  a  distinct  substance  from  the  brain.  I 
will  now  add  a  few  words,  physiologically,  in  respect  to  the  main  ar- 
ffumcnt  of  the  materialists,  drawn  from  analogy,  that  the  mind,  like 
tne  gastric  juice,  the  urine,  &c.,  is  only  a  product  of  the  functions  of 
the  brain  (^  1076,  c). 

The  analogy  is  fictitious.  Both  the  mind  and  instinct  are  entirely 
wanting  in  every  known  attribute  of  the  product  of  other  organs,  and 
are  sui  generis  in  all  their  characteristics.     This  is  sufficiently  ob\i- 
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ooB.  But  there  are  other  considerations  which  establish  the  distinc- 
tion more  fully,  though  they  appear  not  to  have  engaged  the  attention 
of  physiologists.  What,  for  example,  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  pro- 
duction of  bile,  urine,  &c.  1  Certainly  the  blood,  in  connection  with 
organic  structure  and  organic  actions,  and  while  these  actions  go  on, 
bile,  urine,  &c.,  are  uninterruptedly  secreted ;  or,  if  arrested,  it  is  from 
the  failure  of  the  oreanic  processes.  But,  it  is  just  oflierwise  in  re- 
spect to  the  mind  ana  the  instinctive  principle.  These  are  completely 
suspended  in  all  their  manifestations  during  sleep,  and  often  so  with 
great  instantaneousness.  And  yet  there  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  organic  functions  of  the  brain  continue  to  move  on  as  per- 
fectly as  those  of  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  &c. ;  especially  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  sleep  may  happen  in  almost  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 
Indeed,  were  any  change  to  befall  the  brain,  it  should  be  more  or  less 
manifested  by  some  consequent  modification  of  all  the  organic  actions ; 
particularly  as  those  of  ammal  life  undergo  complete  suspension. 

Again,  other  peculiarities  which  contradistinguish  the  mind  and 
instinct  from  every  organic  product  are  the  quick  transitions  from 
sleeping  to  waking,  and  the  occurrence  of  the  change  without  any 
change  in  the  organic  functions  of  the  brain.  Take  in  connection  the 
act  of  sleeping  and  the  act  of  waking, — the  instant  suspension  and 
the  instant  reproduction  of  the  intellectual  operations,  and  in  all  their 
isolated  aspects,  and  the  most  obtuse  understanding  must  concede  not 
only  the  entire  want  of  analogy  with  any  other  phenomena  of  nature, 
but  that  there  must  be  a  unique  cause  for  such  perfectly  unique  effects. 

But,  again,  suppose  some  change  in  the  organic  condition  of  the 
brain  as  the  cause  of  sleep ;  what  is  it,  I  say,  that  so  instantly  rein- 
states its  functions  when  we  pass  from  the  sleeping  to  the  waking 
state  1  What  rouses  the  organ  to  its  wonted  secretion  of  mind  1  Are 
there  any  analogies  supplied  by  the  liver,  the  kidneys,  &c.  (§  241)  1 
What  is  it,  I  say,  that  brings  the  great  nervous  centre  into  operation 
in  all  the  acts  of  volition,  in  all  the  acts  of  intellection  1  This  ques- 
tion must  be  answered  consistently,  or  in  some  conformity  with  the 
argument  drawn  from  analogy.  If  that  can  be  done,  then  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  analogy  is  irresistible,  and  the  argument  in  favor  ot 
materialism  incontrovertible.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  ar- 
gument fail  in  this  indispensable  reauisite,  materialism  must  stand 
convicted  of  sophistry,  insincerity,  and  a  leaning  to  infidelity  (§  14,  c). 

The  premises  are  perfectly  simple.  They  are  abo  sound  so  far  as 
it  respects  all  orgamc  actions  and  results.  The  blood,  as  with  all 
other  organs,  is  the  natural  stimulus  of  the  brain,  and  here  as  there 
all  the  organic  phenomena  are  distinctly  pronounced.  They  proceed, 
in  all  parts,  witn  uniformity,  and  without  interruption.  Nothing  can 
suspend  them  or  modify  them  in  the  brain,  or  elsewhere,  during  their 
natural  condition.  So  far  the  analogy  is  complete.  Now,  as  it  can- 
not be  the  blood,  according  to  the  analogy,  which  rouses  the  brain  to 
action  in  toiUing^  reflecting,  &:c.,  I  ask  the  materialist  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus  which  operates  upon  the  brain  in  eliciting  the  phenomena 
of  mind  1  And  again,  I  s^,  if  he  can  sustain  his  answer  by  analogy, 
such  is  the  consistency  of  Nature  in  organic  philosophy,  such  the  har- 
mony of  Deaien,  that  it  would  be  in  vain  to  oppose  Revelation  itself 
to  what  is  so  ftmdamental  in  Nature. 

175,  dLltiB  mwnmed  by  many  late  physiologists,  as  Drs.  Carpen^ 
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ter,  Prichard,  &;c.,  after  admitting  and  denying  the  existence  of  vita) 
properties,  and  contending  for  their  existence  in  the  elements  of 
matter,  and  the  organizing  agency  of  the  forces  of  chemistry,  that, 
nevertheless,  all  the  results  of  organic  beings  are  owing  to  the  im- 
mediate acts  of  the  Almighty  (§  64,  h).  This,  therefore,  as  with  the 
author  of  the  **  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  is  only  a  circuitous  method 
of  confounding  nature  with  God  (§  350 J  hr-350^  I),  Let  us,  how- 
ever, suppose  that  there  is  a  Supreme  Being  in  their  opinion,  who  is 
the  Author  of  nature,  and  that  He  is  the  Power  who  presides  in  or- 
ganic beings,  and  regulates  all  their  processes,  and  we  shall  see  that 
the  doctrine  abounds  with  absurdities.  Its  advocates  generally  carry 
this  sophistry  so  far  as  to  affirm  that  the  particles  of  matter  are  con- 
stantly maintained  in  union  by  Almighty  Power,  that  chemical  affini- 
ties are  nothing  but  manifestations  of  that  Power,  that  gravitation  is 
only  a  constant  emanation  of  the  Deity,  that  digestion,  circulation, 
secretion,  excretion,  &;c.,  are  only  immediate  acts  of  Grod.  It  is 
plain,  therefore,  that  they  can  allow  no  other  God  than  nature. 

But,  let  us  now  look  physiologically  at  this  hypothesis.  Organic 
beings  are  made  up  of  matter,  which,  it  will  be  conceded,  is  distinct 
from  God,  if  we  allow  ?iis  existence  as  distinct  from  matter.  It  is 
therefore  perfectly  consistent  to  suppose  that  this  matter  is  endowed 
with  distinct  forces  for  its  own  government  (§  14,  c).  If  we  regard, 
next,  the  results  of  vital  stimuli,  we  have  a  palpable  proof  that  they 
elicit  actions  and  physical  results  through  principles  which  possess  the 
power  of  acting,  or  we  must  take  up  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that 
they  act  on  God  himself.  The  same  may  be  affirmed  of  the  poisons, 
medicinal  agents,  &c.  But  this  will  not  hold  either  in  religion  or 
philosophy.  Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  that  some  active  agent  is  op- 
erated upon.  If  stimulants  are  applied  to  the  nose,  the  heart  may  be. 
thrown,  on  the  instant,  into  increased  action.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be 
entertained  that  God  is  the  agent  acted  upon  in  such  a  case,  any  more 
than  when  prussic  acid  destroys  life  with  the  same  instantaneousness ; 
and,  therefore.  He  cannot  be  assumed  as  the  cause  of  the  healthy  and 
natural  functions  (64  h,  241  d,  350f  ^-350 J  o,  3761-,  733  d). 

In  my  *'  Notice  of  Reviews'^  (in  Cornm,,  vol.  iii.)  I  have  shown 
that  the  doctrine  of  "  the  properties  of  life  in  the  elements  of  matter^*  is 
thoroughly  material  as  it  respects  the  soul  (§  14  c,  189  b,  350|  /,  m). 

176.  Besides  an  organized  substratum  and  a  principle  of  life,  there 
is  something  still  beyond  not  less  important  to  all  the  great  purposes 
of  life.  This  consists  of  the  actions  and  various  rasults  of  life.  If 
all  animated  beings  existed  in  the  state  of  the  seed  and  ovum,  the 
whole  universe  would  be  nearly  without  any  other  apparent  anima- 
tion than  what  is  elicited  by  the  forces  of  physics  and  chemistry. 
The  movements  of  the  heavenly  bodies  would  be  the  principal  de- 
monstrative source  of  power. 

Although,  therefore,  the  actions  and  phenomena  of  organic  beings, 
like  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  are  merely  the  effects  of  a  pe- 
culiar power  which  we  call  life,  they  are,  nevertheless,  the  only  at- 
tendants of  life  that  interest  our  senses  beyond  the  physical  struc- 
ture. Hence,  it  is  not  remarkable,  considering  how  liable  the  senses 
are  to  take  die  lead  of  the  understanding,  that  even  the  soundest 
minds  have  supposed  that  life  consists  of  its  results  alone,  and  have 
overlooked  the  great  efficient  cause  or  power  upon  which  the  results 
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depend  (^  234^,  247).  Had  they  considered  for  a  moment,  however, 
the  analogy  which  suhsists  between  the  motions  of  organic  beings 
and  those  of  the  heavenly  orbs,  and  that  the  latter  depends  upon  a 
power  which  is  called  gravitation,  and  without  which  all  the  orbs 
would  suffer  the  stillness  of  death,  the  conclusion  would  have  been 
unavoidable  that  celestial  motion  is  merely  an  effect,  and,  therefore, 
that  all  organic  motions  and  their  results  depend  upon  moving  pow- 
ers. They  should  have  seen,  too,  that  when  a  drop  of  prussic  acid, 
or  of  the  spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica,  is  applied  to  the  tongue, 
all  the  phenomena  of  life  are  instantly  extinguisned,  that  nothing  can 
reproduce  them  although  the  organized  structure  remains  unimpair- 
ed, and  that  the  whole  being  is  immediately  resolved  into  its  ultimate 
elements  (^  1042). 

177.  The  properties  of  life  are  the  fundamental  cause  of  all  healthy 
and  morbid  phenomena.  They  are  liable  to  be  more  or  less  diverted 
from  their  natural  state  by  a  variety  of  causes,  and  these  new  condi- 
tions constitute  the  most  essential  part  of  disease.  This  instability 
of  the  properties  of  life  is  at  the  foundation  of  all  disease,  and  even 
of  therapeutics  (§  642,  b).  Other  causes,  acting  upon  these  morbid 
conditions,  alter  them  in  yet  other  ways,  and  contribute  to  their  res- 
toration to  the  natural  standard.  This  is  the  aim  of  all  our  remedies ; 
and  the  recuperative  tendency  of  the  properties  of  life  {the  vis  medi- 
catrix  natura),  when  they  are  driven  by  morbific  causes  from  their 
healthy  state,  enables  them  to  recover  spontaneously  from  the  artifi- 
cial conditions  which  are  substituted  by  remedial  agents  for  the  more 
intensely  morbid  (§  172,  893,  1041). 

178.  Notwithstanding  the  natural  instability  of  the  properties  of 
life,  they  have, a  definite  character  in  every  part  of  the  Dody,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  each  part,  at  every  hour  of  existence  (§  153-156). 

179.  The  exact  nature  of  disease  depends  mostly  upon  the  forego- 
ing definite  conditions  (§  178),  and  upon  the  particular  virtues  of  the 
morbific  agents.  The  salutary  changes  produced  by  remedial  agents 
involve  the  same  principles.  But,  these  definite  changes,  and  the  ac- 
tion of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  are  liable  to  contingent  influen- 
ces from  habits,  &c. ;  as  set  forth  under  the  fifth  division  of  PhysioV 
ogy.  Ojur  calculation  of  results  is  thus  embarrassed  according  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  contingent  influences  (§  756,  b), 

ISO.  The  vital  properties  are  without  renovation,  or  mutation  in 
heaftb,  except  as  they  are  liable  to  certain  natural  modifications  at 
different  periods  of  life,  or  during  gestation,  or  from  the  slow  opera- 
tion of  external  agents,  as  in  the  artificial  temperaments.  They  must 
remain  without  renewal,  to  be  forever  ready  for  the  work  of  nutri- 
tion, &c.  (§  237). 

181.  The  permanency  of  the  vital  properties  enables  us  to  under- 
stand the  nature  of  predisposition  to  aisease,  artificial  temperaments, 
and  hereditary  diseases,  which  many  refer  to  the  ever-changing  blood 
(§  238,  666). 

182,  a.  According  as  the  vital  properties  may  be  modified,  either 
in  the  foregoing  manner  (§  181),  or  as  in  disease  (§  177),  so  will  be 
the  condition  of  the  elementary  combinations,  and  other  physical 
products. 

182,  b.  Nevertheless,  the  properties  of  life  never  undergo  any  rad- 
ical change  till  they  shall  have  passed  the  limit  of  their  recuperative 
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power  (§  177),  and  are  therefore  approaching  a  state  of  extinction. 
Hence,  essentially,  in  connection  with  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes, 
the  analogies  among  diseases  (§  670,  855). 

183.  In  their  highest  development,  the  properties  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple are  six ;  namely,  irritability ^  mobility,  vital  affinity^  vivificatian, 
9tSuibiliiyt  and  the  nervous  power  (§  175).  They  are  called  vital  prop- 
erties, vital  powers,  and  vital  forces ;  but  are  clearly  attributes  of^a 
common  principle,  just  as  judgment,  perception,  the  vnll,  &c.,  are 
properties  of  the  soul.  They  will  be  exammed  according  to  their 
nearest  relations  to  each  other  in  the  most  perfect  beings,  and  their 
practical  application. 

184,  a.  The  first  four  properties  (§  183)  are  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  and  reside  in  all  the  tissues.  They  may  be  properly  called 
organic  properties,  as  they  carry  on  the  organic  processes  (§  476-492, 
516  a).  The  last  two  are  peculiar  to  animals.  This  multiplication 
of  vital  properties  in  the  animal  kingdom  harmonizes  with  the  intro- 
duction of  tissues  and  organs  which  have  no  exi&tence  in  plants  (§201, 
222, 232,  450,  &c.,  500). 

184,  b.  The  nervous  power  has  been  considered  a  principle  by 
itself,  and  often  regarded  by  eminent  physiologists  as  the  galvanic 
fluid,  generated  by  the  brain,  or  other  organs,  and  conducted  by  the 
nerves  {Med.  and  Phys,  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  65-68, 107-119).  Its  phe- 
nomena, however,  declare  it  to  be  entirely  distinct  in  its  nature  from 
all  things  else ;  while  its  analogies  to  the  other  properties  of  life  show 
it  to  be  an  element  of  the  vital  principle  (§  227-232).  If  it  bo  diffi- 
cult for  the  limited  comprehension  of  man  to  surmise  how  this  prop- 
erty should  prove  an  agent  to  others  with  which  it  is  associatca,  the 
difficulty  is  no  greater  than  the  admitted  fact  that  thq  will  may  con- 
trol other  properties  of  the  mind,  and  the  passions.  Nevertheless,  it 
is  unimportant  in  a  practical  sense,  and  in  the  institution  of  principles, 
whether  the  nervous  power  be  considered  an  element  of  the  vital 
principle,  or  a  principle  by  itself  (§  175  bb,  186,  226,  1072  b), 

185.  Although  the  organic  properties  which  are  common  to  plants 
and  animals  are  essentially  the  same,  they  possess  greater  modifica- 
tions throughout  than  will  have  been  seen  to  appertain  to  the  same 
properties  in  the  difierent  parts  of  animals.  But  all  the  variations  in 
the  two  organic  kingdoms  are  intimately  connected  by  close  analo- 

S'es ;  just  as  they  are  in  the  different  animal  tissues  (§  133,  &c.). 
uch  of  the  difference  in  the  general  vital  constitution  of  the  two 
kingdoms  is  owing  to  the  presence  in  one,  and  the  absence  in  the  oth- 
er, of  the  neiTOus  system,  and  those  corresponding  properties  which 
play  so  important  a  part  in  the  animal  tribes  (§  733,/).  In  both  de- 
partments of  organic  nature,  however,  there  is,  essentially,  the  same 
principle  of  life,  its  great  organic  elements,  and  the  same  great  func- 
tions over  which  they  preside.  Here,  too,  in  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
in  the  modifications  of  structure  and  of  the  organic  properties  and 
functions,  and  of  the  laws  which  they  obey,  wc  witness  the  greatest 
simplification  of  life.  The  vegetable  tribes,  being  also  exempt  from 
most  of  those  secondary  influences  which  so  constantly  embarrass  our 
inquiries  in  more  complex  organization,  especially  from  the  compli- 
cations that  arise  fix)m  nervous  influence,  are  better  subjects  for  the 
experimental  researches  which  concern  the  philosophy  of  life ;  and 
the  facts,  therefore,  which  they  supply  may  be  carried  up,  for  the 
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same  general  purpose,  as  sound  analogies,  to  more  complex  beings 
(§  191  o,  409,  733,  853, 1052). 

186.  The  mental  property,  perception,  is  necessary  to  the  exercise 
of  specific  and  common  sensibility,  and  the  will  to  that  of  mobility  as 
mo<ufied  in  the  function  of  voluntary  motion  (§  194,  &c.,  226,  241, 
243,  500  e).  Here  we  have  not  only  other  analoories  between  the  in- 
tellectual and  vital  principles,  but  each  is  brought  into  direct  action 
with  the  other  (§  175,  184  b). 

187.  The  vital  properties  co-operate  together  in  their  functions, 
more  or  leas,  as  they  exist  in  any  given  being. 

187^.  The  conditions  now  mentioned  as  to  the  principle  of  life,  as 
well  as  all  those  to  be  hereafter  stated,  and  the  phenomena  of  which 
they  are  predicated,  form  other  groups  of  facts,  which,  individually 
and  collectively,  contradistinguish  the  principle  of  life  from  all  the 
forces  of  inorganic  nature  (^  1041). 

IRRITABILITY. 

188.  a.  Irritability  belongs  to  all  tissues,  and  is  the  property  upon 
which  all  vital  agents,  external  and  internal,  physical  and  moral,  nat- 
ural, morbific,  and  remedial,  produce  impressions  in  organic  life ;  ex- 
cept as  sensibility  is  concerned  in  the  function  of  sympathy  (§  201-203, 
226).  If  motion  follow,  the  impressions  are  transmitted  to  mobility, 
by  which  that  property  is  roused  into  action,  when  motion  ensues  as 
a  consequence.  All  actions  or  motions,  in  animal  as  well  as  organic 
life,  are  broujght  about  by  impressions  on  irritability  (§  205,  233,  257, 
486,  500).  This  may  be  either  by  the  direct  action  of  the  agent,  or 
by  the  indirect  action  of  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c.). 

When  vital  agents  affect  the  organic  functions  in  a  direct  manner, 
it  is  by  direct  action  upon  the  irritability  of  the  parts  which  perform 
the  functions.  This  is  true,  in  part,  of  the  natural  excitants  of  organs ; 
as  blood  acts  directly  upon  the  irritability  of  the  heart  and  blood-ves- 
sels, bile  upon  that  of  the  intestines,  food  upon  that  of  the  stomach, 
&C.  In  thoM  cases,  however,  influences  are  also  transmitted  through 
sympathetic  sensibility  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  ^ence  propagated 
to  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  organs  (§  201,.  514  y).  So,  also,  reme- 
dial agents  operate  upon  the  imtability  of  parts  to  which  they  are  ap- 
plied, and  thus  affect  their  functions  m  a  direct  manner.  But  theur 
influences  are  commonly  more  extensive,  and  .then  they  call  into  op- 
eration the  nervous  power  by  their  action  upon  sensibility  (§  201), 
thusgiving  rise  to  the  function  of  sympathy  (§  222,  &c.,  500). 

When  mental  emotions  affect  the  organic  functions,  it  is  by  deter- 
mining the  nervous  power  upon  the  irritability  of  the  parts  (§  226, 
227).  And,  although  sensibility  receives  the  primary  impressions  in 
the  function  of  sympathy,  the  resulting  influences  upon  organic  actions 
are  brought  about  by  a  determination  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the 
initibility  of  Uie  Bmcted  organs  (§  201,  226,  227, 1041). 

188,  h.  When  vital  agents  act  upon  specific  sensibility,  the  results  of 
their  impressions  are  merely  their  propagation  to  the  nervous  centres, 
and  a  consequent  action  upon  those  parts  (§  194-204,  222-234). 

188,  c.  I  shall  endeavor  to  show  that  the  doctrine  is  entirely  unfound- 
ed which  supposes  that  vital  agents  produce  their  effects  in  organic 
fife  by  direct  impressioiis  upon  the  nervous  system,  excepting  so  far 
at  sympathy  is  concerned.    This  demonstration,  indeed,  was  made  in 
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the  Commentariei,  but  mainly  by  other  processes  than  will  be  present- 
ed in  the  Institutes.  The  fact  alone,  however,  should  be  adequate, 
that  plants  have  no  nervous  system,  yet  carry  on  all  the  essential  or- 
ganic processes  that  exbt  in  animals ;  while  they  are  alike  liable  to 
corresponding  results  from  the  operation  of  morbific  cCnd  remedial 
agents. 

188^,  a.  Every  thing  which  is  capable  of  afiecting  irritability,  and 
sensibility,  is  a  vital  agent.  These  agents  are  either  natural  to  the 
body,  as  blood,  heat,  bile,  &c.,  or  external,  ^s  food,  air,  heat,  light, 
electiicity,  &c.  Irritability  is  perpetually  alive  to  the  stimulus  of 
blood  in  all  parts  of  the  sanguiferous  system,  as  it  is  to  that  of  the 
sap  wherever  it  circulates  (§  136).  This  shows  the  exquisite  suscep- 
tibility of  the  property. 

188^,  b.  Many  vital  agents,  those  just  mentioned,  are  indispensable 
to  the  maintenance  of  organic  processes,  either  in  animals  or  plants. 
Hence,  from  maintaining  the  organic  powers  in  constant  action,  they 
are  called  vital  stimtdi.  Those  of  a  morbific  or  remedial  nature  are 
known  by  these  epithets,  though,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  they  are 
vital  agents.  They  are  distinguished  by  very  different  characteristics 
from  the  natural  agents  of  life  ;  even  all  those  which  are  stimulant  to 
the  organic  processes ;  for  they  not  only  excite  the  properties  of  life, 
but  are  capable,  also,  of  afiecting  their  intrinsic  nature.  But,  there 
are  others,  whose  effect,  in  certain  degrees  of  intensity,  is  directly  the 
reverse  of  the  foregoing,  as  hydrocyamc  acid,  tobacco,  &c. ;  and  dbese, 
when  thus  operating,  are  vital  depressants  (§  441  d,  650,  743). 

188^,  c.  Some  of  the  vital  stimuli  which  are  natural  to  the  body, 
as  blood,  and  bile,  and  also  food,  subserve  other  purposes  than  that 
alone  of  rousing  the  action  of  organs.  They  are  also  acted  upon  and 
appropriated  to  the  uses  of  the  system.  This  is  more  extensively 
true  of  animals  than  of  plants.  In  the  latter  case  there  are  certain 
external  stimuli  which  are  indispensable  to  vegetation,  and  whose 
only  operation  is  that  of  excitants,  but  which  are  comparatively  un- 
important to  animals.  These  agents  are  particularly  light  and  heat, 
and  perhaps  electricity.  The  heat  which  is  most  important  to  animals 
is  generated  by  the  living  organism. 

188^,  d.  An  important  error  has  prevailed  among  chemists,  from 
their  necessary  want  of  physiological  knowledge,  in  regarding  the 
imponderable  agents  as  the  causes  of  life,  and  not  as  mere  stimuli  to 
those  real  causes  which  are  implanted  in  the  organization  itself,  and 
by  which,  of  course,  all  the  actions  and  i*esult8  are  determined.  This 
vitiation  of  philosophy  has  beset,  especially,  the  functions  of  animals 
as  it  regards  their  assumed  dependence  on  electricity,  and  the  func- 
tions of  plants  in  their  obvious  dependence  upon  light.  The  fallacy 
of  the  former  hypothesis  is  shown  extensively  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries  (Essay  on  the  Vital  Powers  and  its  Ap- 
pendix), Of  the  latter  I  will  now  say,  that  in  all  the  relations  of  light 
to  plants,  we  have  the  most  distinct  analogies,  with  other  vital  stimuli 
to  guide  us  to  the  same  certain  conclusion,  that,  like  other  stimuli,  it 
does  but  rouse  the  properties  of  life  to  certain  special  modes  of  ac- 
tion, by  which  they  decompose  carbonic  acid  gas,  carry  on  the  work 
of  appropriation,  &c 

But,  thanks  to  my  colleague,  Professor  Draper,  whose  name  in 
early  life  glows  upon  the  sunbeam,  organic  science  is  supplied  with 
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an  adornment  which  vies  in  delicacy,  yet  sublimity,  with  the  attri- 
butes of  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c.,  234  e). 

The  professor  has  obligingly  furnished  mo  with  the  following  state- 
ment oi  the  progress,  and  nature,  of  the  discoveries  in  relation  to  the 
solar  beam.     Thus : 

'*  Until  the  time  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  it  was  universally  supposed 
that  light  was  a  simple  elementary  body,  and  therefore  incapable  of 
decomposition. 

"  The  great  optical  discovery  of  Newton  consisted  in  proving  that 
the  white  light  of  the  sun,  or  of  day,  is  in  reality  made  up  of  many 
colored  varieties.  He  fixed  the  number  at  seven :  red,  orango,  yel- 
low, green,  blue^  indigo,  violet.  He  indisputably  established  that 
that  which  we  commonly  call  li^ht  is  made  up  of,  and  therefore  con- 
tains, the  seven  prismatic  rays.  They  differ  not  only  by  impressing 
the  organ  of  vision  with  different  sensations,  but  also  in  intrinsic  brill- 
iancy or  illuminating  power.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  of  these  the 
yellow  is  the  brightest. 

"  It  was  the  opinion  of  Newton,  and  his  followers,  that  when  light 
&]ls  upon  bodies  and  disappears,  it  is  converted  into  heat ;  or,  in  oth- 
er words,  that  heat  is  extinguished  light  Sir  W.  Herschel,  the  as- 
tronomer, proved  the  separate  and  distinct  nature  of  these  principles. 
The  proof  chiefly  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  brightest  ray  is  not  the 
hottest,  and  that  in  the  sunbeams  there  exist  rays  in  abundance  which 
are  wholly  invisible,  but  which  can  rapidly  raise  a  thermometer. 
That  which  we  cannot  see  we  should  scarcely  call  light.  Moreover, 
a  vessel  of  hot  water  in  the  darkest  place  is  invisible ;  yet  common 
observation  shows  it  is  emitting  calonflc  emanations.  The  independ- 
ence of  light  and  heat  may  therefore  be  considered  as  established. 

"  Some  of  the  alchemists  discovered  that  certain  of  the  white  salts 
of  silver  (the  chloride)  turned  black  under  the  influence  of  the  sun- 
shine. Toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  it  was  shown  that  the 
rays  which  produced  thb  effect  were  invisible,  and  therefore  could 
not  be  regaitled  as  rays  of  light  At  a  later  period  I  showed  that  they 
could  not  disturb  a  thermometer,  or  communicate  to  our  organs  the 
impression  of  warmth,  and  thei*efore  must  be  distinct  from  heat. 
From  the  circumstance  that  they  are  always  accompanied  by  light,  I 
gave  them  the  provisional  name  of  Tithanic  rays,  from  the  fable  of 
Tithonos  and  Aurora. 

'*  The  same  species  of  modification  which  light  exhibits  (as  colors) 
has  been  traced  by  Melloni  for  the  rays  of  heat,  and  by  mo  for  the 
Tithonic  rays.  Btit,  as  both  these  classes  of  rays  are  invisible,  their 
coloration  most  be  necessarily  so  too,  and  is  known  to  us  only  by  in- 
direct facts.  We  speak  of  it,  therefore,  as  ideal  or  imaginary.  There 
are  seven  colors  for  heat  and  the  chemical  rays,  as  there  are  seven  for 
ligbt 

"  It  is  worth  remarking  how  complex  the  constitution  of  light  is 
now  understood  to  be,  when  contrasted  with  the  opinion  held  by  the 
predecessors  of  Newton  (§  183,  Sec), 

"  I  have  established,  as  respects  some  of  these  rays,  that  they  dis- 
charge extraordinary  functions.  It  is  the  yellow  ray  of  light  which 
has  control  of  the  evolution  of  plants.  Under  its  influence  their  leaves 
effect  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  acid  gas  in  the  atmosphere,  set- 
ting free  its  oxygen  and  fixing  its  carbon.     This  wonderful  phenom- 
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enoD  is  unquestionably  the  first  step  in  the  production  of  organized 
matter,  such  as  starch,  woody  fibre,  &c.,  from  inorganic  gases.  The 
carbon  is  first  fixed  under  the  form  of  chlorophyll  in  the  leaf.  Chloro- 
phyll occurs  under  remarkable  circumstances  as  the  coloring  matter  of 

"  Extended  investigations  have  shown  that  each  particular  ray  of 
these  principles  exerts  specific  powers.  The  compounds  in  which 
silver  enters  are  affected  by  those  of  a  violet  color ;  chlorine  is  most 
acted  on  by  the  indigo;  and  carbon  by  the  yellow.  It  is  for  this  rea- 
son, as  I  have  shown,  that  to  the  animal  eye  the  yellow  ray  is  bright- 
est If  nature  could  have  formed  a  retina  of  which  silver  was  the 
basis,  the  indigo  would  have  been  the  most  brilliant  ray.  All  our 
conceptions  of  beauty  in  colors  depend,  therefore,  on  the  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  the  carbon  atom.  And  it  is  a  beautiful  ana  intcrestmg 
fact,  that  the  ray  which  evokes  from  atmospheric  air  the  multitude  of 
forms  composing  the  vegetable  world  has  charge  of  the  process  of 
vision  in  all  animals. 

"Dr.  Gardner  discovered  that  the  movements  of  plants  are. chiefly 
directed  by  the  indigo  rays  of  light.  They  grow  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  falls  upon  them ;  and  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  upright  growth  of  stems. 

"  Besides  the  three  classes  of  rays  which  I  have  mentioned,  there  is 
a  fourth,  of  which  much  less  is  known;  the  phosph erogenic  rays. 
These  take  their  name  from  the  fact  that  when  they  fall  on  certain 
bodies,  such  as  the  diamond,  Canton's  phosphorus,  &c.,  they  cause 
them  to  glow  \vith  a  pale  or  splendid  light.  The  extraordinary  pecu- 
liarity they  possess  is,  that  glass  is  opaque  to  them. 

"  The  advance  of  chemical  optics  has  sufficiently  proved  that  each 
of  the  constituent  rays  of  the  sunbeam,  or  of  light  derived  frx)m  arti- 
ficial sources,  has  capabilities  of  its  own.  Thus,  each  of  the  seven 
rays  of  light  impresses  our  minds  with  special  sensations.  The  yel- 
low, moreover,  controls  the  growth  of  plants,  the  indigo  their  move- 
ments. Of  the  Tithonic  rays,  the  blue  is  the  one  concerned  in  Da- 
guerreotype portrait  taking,  and  the  red  can  bleach  paper  blacked 
with  oxide  of  silver.  The  same  peculiarities  will  undoubtedly  be 
discovered  as  respects  the  rays  of  heat." 

Professor  Draper's  analysis  of  the  sunbeam,  by  subjecting  plants  to 
the  various  elements  of  the  solar  spectrum,  demonstrates,  what  was 
still  conjectural,  the  individuality  of  its  component  parts,  and  estab- 
lishes their  rank  as  distinct  physical  and  vital  agents.  Analogy  justi- 
fied this  demonstration;  and  had  the  professor  proceeded  upon  the 
basis  of  analogy,  and  applied  the  spectrum  to  the  philosophy  of  life, 
it  would  have  been  one  of  the  most  splendid  achievements  of  the  hu- 
man mind.  But,  like  Philip  and  Miiller,  in  respect  to  the  nervous 
power,  he  lost  the  opportunity;  but  in  losing  it,  he  reared  another 
Deacon  upon  the  quicksands  of  chemistry  (§  476,  493,  528). 

The  chemical  properties  of  the  solar  spectrum  having  been  an- 
nounced by  other  philosophers,  it  only  remained  to  infer  that,  like  all 
other  things,  the  integral  parts  of  the  spectrum  which  had  manifested 
peculiar  ag^encies  in  die  pnysical  world  would  probably,  if  each  were 
specifically  distinct,  exhibit  greater  diversities  in  organic  life  (§  52, 
136,  &c.).  It  is  this  which  settles  the  individuality  of  the  numerous 
rays.    The  results  of  sensation,  the  test  of  the  thermometer,  and  even 
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of  chemistry,  with  their  united  force,  established  only  probabilities. 
Nature  alone  had  supplied  the  unerring,  the  "indisputable'*  requisite, 
the  Vital  Principle.  And,  although  discovery  is  probably  only  begun, 
the  principles  of  individuality,  and  of  organic  relations,  are  as  well 
determined  by  the  properties  of  one  ray  as  by  those  of  a  dozen. 
That  others,  than  such  as  are  known,  belong  to  the  class  of  vital 
agents,  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  physical  capabilities  of  other 
rays  supply  a  strong  analogy  for  this  conclusion.  It  only  remains, 
therefort,  for  the  experimenter  to  follow  the  path  marked  out  by 
Draper ;  and  if  it  do  not  conduct  him  to  equal  glory,  he  will  increase 
that  of  the  projector,  and  multiply  facts  for  the  great  principles  in- 
volved (^  1072,  d,  note). 

It  will  be  now  observed  that  every  tangible  substance  yields  an 
overwhelming  analogy  in  corroboration  of  the  doctrine  which  I  ad- 
vance as  to  the  vital  relations  of  the  solar  spectrum ;  while  the  coin- 
cidence in  the  specific  influences  of  its  component  parts  upon  organic 
life  with  every  other  distinct  agent,  equally  m  its  own  turn,  surrounds 
the  spectrum  with  a  vital  philosophy. 

Nor  is  this  alone  the  importance  to  organic  philosophy  of  the  rich 
discovery.  The  individual  parts  of  the  spectrum  not  only  affect  sen- 
sibility and  irritability  in  modes  peculiar  to  each,  but,  in  beautiful 
harmony  with  all  tangible  substances,  each  part,  respectively,  affects 
certain  organs  only,  according  to  their  special  modifications  of  irrita- 
bilitv  or  sensibility,  and  according  to  its  own  peculiar  virtues  (§  133  b, 
136,'  137  b,  150  a,  188  a,  190, 194,  199,  203).  Here,  also,  it  will  be 
seen,  is  another  analogical  proof  of  the  vital  nature  of  the  influences 
of  light  upon  organic  beings  (§  74  a,  303  e). 

Much,  also,  may  be  found  in  Professor  Draper's  own  conclusions 
to  show  the  vital  nature  of  the  agency  of  light.  Take,  for  example, 
the  statement  that  the  ^*  indigo  ray  controls  the  movements  of  plants," 
and  that  **  the  blue  color  of  the  sky  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  upright 
growth  of  plants."  Now  what  intelligible  explanation  can  chemistry 
offer  of  those  phenomena  in  their  undoubted  relation  to  light  ?  The 
unavoidable  answer  supplies  an  indisputable  analogy  for  the  vital  in- 
fluences of  the  ycUoto  ray,  &c.  As  to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  it  is  die  only  phenomenon  in  organic  life,  and  I  may  add 
animal,  which  Liebig  abstracted,  unequivocally,  from  chemical  agen- 
cies (§  350,  nos.  QQ^  68). 

If  we  now  carry  the  foregoing  analogies  along  in  comparing  the 
effects  of  heat  and  electricity  with  those  of  light  upon  vegetable  or- 
ganization, we  shall  readily  see  that  a  common  philosophy  attends 
the  operation  of  the  whole,  and  that  light,  in  its  relation  to  vegetable 
life,  is  nothing  but  a  vital  stimulus,  adapted  to  the  peculiarly  modified 
vital  properties  of  the  leaf,  as  blood  is  to  the  sanguiferous  system, 
sap  to  the  circulatory  system  of  plants,  bile  to  the  intestine,  semen  to 
the  ovum,  pollen  to  the  germen,  &c.  (§  133,  &c.).  Consider,  too,  the 
analogy  which  is  supplied,  in  the  foregoing  aspect,  by  the  action  of 
light  upon  the  retina  (§  234,  c),  and  how  it  contributes  to  the  produc- 
tion of  various  hues  of  the  skin,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  the  skin 
becomes  blanched,  like  the  plant,  by  the  exclusion  of  light.  And  the 
analogy  may  be  extended  to  the  motions  produced  in  the  iris  by  the 
action  of  light  upon  the  "carbon  atom"  of  the  retina  (§  514,  k). 
Nay,  more,  the  action  of  light,  as  I  have  shown,  by  its  absence,  at 
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least,  reaches  far  beyond  the  peculiarly  modified  sensibility  of  the 
retina  (§  199) ;  since,  by  its  long  privation,  the  entire  organ  of  vision 
ceases  to  be  developed  (§  74).  Again,  by  what  chemical  philosophy 
shall  we  interpret  not  only  the  painful  effect  of  light  upon  an  inflamed 
eye,  but  its  aggravation  of  the  disease  ]  And  here,  by-rthe-way,  its 
simultaneous  action  upon  the  sensibility  of  animal  life  and  the  irri- 
tability of  organic  life  concur  together  in  the  demonstration. 

And  now  to  continue  the  analogies  with  electricity  and  galvanism. 
Either  will  promote  the  growth  of  plants  which  no  degree  or  modifi- 
cation of  light  can  exert.  So  will  they,  also,  promote  nutrition  in 
muscles  that  are  wasted  in  paralysis ;  and  if  the  pneumoj^astric  nerve 
be  divided,  the  transmission  of  galvanism  through  the  inferior  portion 
will  rouse  the  stomach  to  the  production  of  the  true  gastric  juice  and 
partially  restore  digestion.  And  here  I  may  stop  to  say,  that  the  co- 
incidence in  the  efiects  of  galvanism  upon  vegetable  and  animal  organ- 
ization is  one  of  the  many  facts  which  establish  the  general  identity 
of  the  properties  of  life  in  both  departments  of  the  animated  king- 
dom, while  it  proves  that  galvanism  and  the  nervous  power  are  per- 
fectly distinct,  though  each  be  a  vital  agent  (§  73  &,  74,  185,  226). 
Again,  also,  galvanism  is  a  remedial  agent,  afiecting  morbid,  functions 
afler  the  manner  of  other  remedies,  which,  with  its  analogy  to  liffht  in 
promoting  the  growth  of  plants,  shows  farther  that  the  latter  is,  in  the 
same  sense,  only  a  peculiar  stimulus  to  organic  functions  (§  74,  303). 

What  is  said  by  Professor  Draper  in  the  foregoing  abstract  on  the 
subject  of  the  yellow  ray  in  its  connection  with  sensation  deserves  a 
critical  inquiry,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  the  facts,  but  as  contributing 
light  upon  organic  philosophy.  The  chemical  doctrine  of  vision  is 
so  clearly  fallacious,  that  any  specific  relations  which  may  be  shown 
between  particular  rays  of  light  and  the  sensibility  of  the  retina,  may 
advance  our  knowledge,  ansdogically,  of  the  connection  of  the  rays 
with  organic  functions,  through  irritability.  But  1  see  not  how  it  is 
shown  tifiat  the  yellow  ray  "  has  charge  of  the  process  of  vision  in  all 
animals,"  since  **  each  of  the  seven  rays  of  light  impresses  our  minds 
with  special  sensations." 

Moreover,  if  the  yellow  ray  give  rise  to  sensation  by  its  action  on 
the  carbon  atom,  or  by  any  chemical  influence,  then,  also,  do  each  ot 
the  remaining  six,  and^ach  one  in  modes  peculiar  to  itself,  and  in  all 
the  cases  upon  distinct  bases.  Nay,  more,  when  the  retina  feels  the 
united  rays,  each  of  the  seven  must  simultaneously  exert  their  specific 
chemical  actions.  Besides,  how  are  those  invbible  rays  employed 
which  operate  chemically  upon  inorganic  compounds  ] 

In  whatever  aspect,  therefore,  we  may  regard  the  chemical  doc- 
trine of  vision,  it  is  every  where  shoSvu  to  be  nntenable.  But,  from 
the  close  analogies  between  the  relation  of  physical  agents  to  sensi- 
bility in  animal  life  and  irritability  in  organic  life,  if  &eir  action  in 
the  former  case  be  not  chemical,  but  vital,  so  is  it  equally  in  the  latter, 
and  vice  versa.     It  is  either  vital  throughout,  or  chemical  altogether. 

But,  organic  philosophy,  through  its  analogies,  should  be  able  to 
explain  what  chemistry  cannot  as  to  the  resulting  sensation  when  the 
united  rays  of  the  sunbeam  fall  upon  the  retina.  One  example  will 
do  it.  Thus,  every  distinct  agent  of  positive  virtues  produces  distinct 
impressions  in  organic  life.  But,  by  uniting,  two  or  more  together, 
Mther  mechanically  or  chemically,  a  new  agent  is  created,  which  op- 
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erates  either  in  an  individual  sense,  or  if  by  several  virtues,  as  an  en- 
tire whole.  So,  in  respect  to  vision,  the  united  virtues  of  the  numer^ 
OU8  rays  of  the  sunbeam  acting  upon  the  sensibility  of  the  retina  give 
rise  to  sensation  attended  by  a  white  light  (§  136,  188,  193,  199, '660, 
872  a,  1054). 

The  intelligent  reader  may  now  test  the  foregoing  philosophy  by 
what  is  perpetually  observed  within  himself,  and  bring  to  its  illustration 
the  exact  analogies  which  I  have  indicated  as  being  supplied  by  the 
different  passions  of  the  mind ;  how  anger  stimulates  the  whole  vascu- 
lar system, — ^how  fear  depresses  it, — ^how  shame  acts  upon  the  capilla- 
ries of  the  face  alone, — ^how  joy  acts  upon  the  heart  and  kindles  the 
eyes  in  its  own  peculiar  way,  or  its  antagonist,  ffrief,  seeks  the  lachry- 
mal gland,  or  expectation  of  food  the  parotids, — how  fear,  again, 
rouses  the  kidneys,  or  bathes  the  skin  with  perspiration, — how  love 
poises  its  aim  at  the  genital  organs  (§  227,  234  g^  509,  512,  &c.).  If, 
therefore,  light  do  not  affect  organic  actions,  and  influence  organic 
results  according  to  the  foregoing  moral  causes,  and  according,  also, 
to  all  vital  agents,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its  operations  upon  plants,  and 
therefore  upon  animals,  be  of  a  chemical  nature,  then,  by  the  clear- 
est analogy,  all  other  agents  of  life,  the  mind  and  its  passions,  every 
act  of  intellection,  every  voluntary  movement,  belong  equally  to  the 
same  category  (§  175  c,  349  e,  1072). 

189,  a.  Where  physical  views  of  life  obtain,  their  advocates  sup- 
pose that  vital  agents  operate  directly  upon  the  structure.  This  is 
one  of  the  first  steps  in  materialism.  Many  of  the  chemical  school 
imagine,  as  Liebig  expresses  it,  that  "  every  motion,  every  manifesta- 
tion of  force,  is  the  result  of  a  transformation  of  the  structure,  or  of 
the  substance  of  parts ;"  that  "every  thought,  every  mental  affection, 
is  the  result  of  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  substance  of  the 
brain."  And  so  of  every  pulsation  of  the  heart  (§  350).  Others, 
again,  who  belong  to  the  school  of  vitalism,  to  accommodate  their  lan- 
guage to  the  physical  conceptions  of  the  day,  speak  of  the  action  of 
vital  agents  "  upon  the  structure  through  the  medium  of  the  vital 
properties."  This  difference  among  vitalists  is  only  verbal;  since, 
by  admission,  the  structure  can  only  be  affected  "  through  the  medi- 
um of  its  vital  properties',"  upon  which,  therefore,  the  impression 
must  be  made.  Hence,  distinguished  vitalists.  Professor  Caldwell, 
for  example,  who  defend  the  semi-physical  mode  of  expression,  oflen 
fall  into  the  simple  realities  of  their  philosophy.  Thus  the  professor, 
in  his  "  Outlines  of  a  Churse  of  Lectures,**  observes  that  "  in*itability 
and  sensibility  can  be  acted  on  by  stimulants  alone."  '*  Purgative 
medicines  act  chiefly  on  our  irritability,"  &c.  (p.  185,  187).  And  so 
it  ever  happens  with  inquirers  afler  truth.  They  cannot  adhere  even 
to  ambiguities  of  language ;  and  others  who  see  the  truth,  but  build 
upon  hvpotheses,  are  oflen  betrayed  into  fatal  contradictions  (§  64, 
236,  345^350,  350}  «,  699  r,  740,  819  b), 

189,  i.  But,  what  is  more  remarkable,  the  most  absolute  physical  phi- 
losophers of  life,  they  who  deride  the  existence  of  the  "  vital  proper- 
ties," and  speak  of  their  "  destruction"  as  an  absurdity,  not  only  fall  mto 
the  language  of  the  vitalists,  but  unavoidably  contradict  their  whole 
system  of  materialism,  whenever  they  approach  the  realities  of  life. 
This  is  true  even  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  who,  in  his  review  of  my  Com- 
mentaries,  attempted  their  overthrow  by  satirizing  the  supp<»sed  exist- 
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ence  of  "  vital  properties/*  and  particularly  the  supposition  that  prop- 
erties could  be  "  destroyed  J*  Thus,  then,  Dr.  Carpenter,  at  a  subse* 
quent  time,  and  in  a  work  of  great  professional  popularity.  The  cap- 
itals^and  italics  are  mine : 

''  It  is  a  fact  of  some  importance,  in  relation  to  the  disputed  question 
of  the  connection  of  muscular  irritability  with  the  nervous  system, 
that  when,  by  the  application  of  narcotic  substances  to  the  nerves, 
their  vital  properties  are  destroyed,  the  irritability  of  the  muscle 
may  remain  for  some  time  longer ;  and  the  latter  must,  therefore,  be 
independent  of  the  former.  Hence  we  should  conclude  that  catUrac- 
tiUty  [mobility,  of  these  Institutes,  §  205]  must  be  a  property  really 
inherent  in  muscular  tissue,  which  may  be  called  into  action  by  va* 
riaus  stimuli  applied  to  itself,  and  which  may  be  weakened  by  vari- 
ous depressing  agents  applied  to  itself  ;  and  that  the  nerves  have 
the  power  of  conveying  the  stimuli  which  call  the  property  into 
action,  but  have  little  or  no  other  influence  on  it." — Carpenter's 
Human  Physiology^  Section  376. — See,  also,  this  work,  §  175  dy  167  d, 
291,  350|  b  ;  and  Examination  of  Reviews,  p.  8-12,  26-43. 

It  is  important  to  the  great  objects  of  medicine,  that  I  should  now 
say,  that  the  foregoing  is  only  an  example  of  numerous  palpable  con- 
tradictions of  the  physical  views  which  form  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  life  in  the  foregoing  work,  and,  I  may  add,  of  most  others  which 
are  devoted  to  the  propagation  of  medical  materialism.  It  will  be 
seen  that  enough  is  admitted  in  the  preceding  quotation  to  substantiate 
every  doctrine  advanced  in  these  Institutes.  There  are  the  vital  prop- 
erties, in  all  their  individuality,  called  into  action  by  stimuli,  and  ''  act- 
ing" of  themselves  even  beyond  the  doctrine  of  vitalists,  or,  again, 
"weakened  by  various  depressing  agents,"  and  liable  to  be  "de- 
stroyed ;"  though  I  do  not  allow,  as  affirmed  in  the  quotation,  that 
"  irritability  remains"  after  it  is  "  destroyed."  Finally,  we  have  ad- 
mitted, '*  that  tJie  nerves  have  the  power  of  conveying  the  stimuli  which 
call  the  property  [contractility^  or  mobility^  into  action;*^  and  which  is 
all  that  is  necessary  to  the  whole  doctrine  which  I  have  propounded 
as  to  the  nervous  power  (§  222-233J,  500,  &c.,  512,  &c.,  893-905). 

189,  c.  The  impressions  which  are  made  on  the  vital  properties  be- 
come the  causation  of  the  changes  which  may  ensue  in  the  actions,  or 
structure,  of  the  solids,  where  the  impression  is  made.  No  vital  agents 
elicit  actions,  or  a  single  phenomenon  of  life,  when  applied  to  an  in- 
organic compound,  not  even  from  an  organic  being  just  dead  from  in- 
stant destruction  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  by  a  pin  thrust  into  the  me- 
dulla oblongata.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  all  the  agents  which  had 
before  contributed  to  the  maintenance  of  life,  now  carry  out  the  work 
of  destruction,  and  more  speedily  resolve  the  organic  fabric  into  its 
ultimate  elements,  than  any  inorganic  compound  (445,  e).  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  agents  do  not  elicit  the  actions  of  life  by  operating  upon 
the  organized  structure ;  but  upon  those  properties  which  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  &;c.,  may  extinguish  in  an  instant  of  time ;  nor  do  they  op- 
erate upon  the  functions,  since  those  are  merely  effects  (§  176).  And 
is  it  not  a  greater  paradox  that  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  aconite,  &c., 
should  destroy  life  in  a  second  of  time  by  its  action  upon  the  mere 
structure  than  upon  that  living  principle  which  imparts  to  the  organic 
kingdom  all  its  peculiar  characteristics  ?  Or,  as  the  blood,  or  joy,  or 
anger,  rouses  the  heart,  or  as  fear  brings  on  perspiration,  micturition. 
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Sec,  or  as  the  want  of  air  throws  into  action  the  respiratory  muscles, 
or  as  odors,  light,  &c.,  produce  their  sensations  ? 

By  £Bbcts  of  the  foregoing  nature,  and  by  all  those  considerations 
which  have  been  made  in  relation  to  the  differences  in  the  vital  con- 
stitution of  the  different  tissues,  and  of  different  parts  of  one  and  the 
same  continuous  tissue  (as  of  the  alimentary  and  pulmonary  mucous 
membrane,  §  133,  ^c.)*  it  becomes  perfectly  obvious  that  the  proper- 
ties of  life  are  something /?0r  «e,  something  besides  organization  itself, 
or  organic  functions,  and  upon  which  the  agents  of  life  exert  tjieir  im- 
mediate impressions  (^  1029,  1030,  1034,  1041). 

There  can,  therefore,  be  no  appreciation  of  die  laws  of  organic  be- 
ings, of  the  modus  operandi  of  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial  agents, 
of  healthy  or  morbid  processes*  of  voluntary  or  involuntary  muscular 
motion,  of  the  results  of  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power  and  sen- 
sibility, or  even  of  perception,  without  a  critical  reference  to  the  prop- 
erties of  life  as  the  efficient  causes,  and  as  receiving  the  impressions 
which  may  be  created  by  external  and  internal  agents  (§  872). 

190,  a.  Irritability,  and  other  vital  properties,  are  naturally  modi- 
fied, in  kind  and  degree,  in  the  different  tissues,  in  tissues  of  the  same 
order,  and  in  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue 
(§  133,  &c.,  199,  203,  227-232,  441). 

These  natural  modifications  are  ahown  in  all  parts  by  the  peculiar 
action  of  the  natural  stimuli  of  life ;  as  blood  upon  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  food  on  the  stomach,  bile  on  the  intestines,  urine  on  the 
bladder,  the  will,  through  the  nervous  power,  upon  the  voluntary 
muscles  (§  215,  227,  486),  and  by  the  differences  that  arise  from  their 
action  on  parts  to  which  they  are  not  peculiar.  And  so  of  the  diversi- 
fied effects  of  external  agents  on  different  parts. 

190,  b.  There  are  remarkable  modifications  of  irritability  in  the  ova 
of  oviparous  and  viviparous  animals,  and  in  seeds.  Semen  is  the  only 
natural  stimulus  of  the  former,  in  their  absolute  state  of  ova ;  while 
in  the  ova  of  viviparous  animals,  the  actions,  after  being  roused  by 
the  stimulus  of  semen,  must  go  on  to  a  full  development  of  the  organ- 
ic being,  and  in  undisturbed  connection  with  the  parent ;  but,  in  the 
oviparous,  when  the  ovum  has  acquired  a  certain  development,  the 
actions  cease  spontaneously,  the  properties  of  life  no  longer  obeying 
the  vital  stimuli  as  in  the  other  case.  These  properties  then  become 
dormant  (and  in  the  seed,  also),  and  nature,  having  fulfilled  her  final 
cause,  the  ovum  is  expelled  from  the  body,  and  the  seed  cast  off,  that 
they  may  be  subjected  to  new  agents.  Semen  will  not  now  act  upon 
the  egg,  but  heat  and  atmospheric  air  become  necessary  to  restore 
the  actions,  and  carry  out  the  process  originally  instituted  by  the  spe- 
cific stimulus  of  semen. 

There  are  certain  oviparous  animals  that  present  other  peculiarities, 
and  other  changing  modifications,  of  irritability  in  respect  to  their  ova. 
At  certain  seasons  their  ova  undergo  a  partial  development  from  the 
influence  of  season,  and  from  the  stimuli  supplied  by  the  female  pa- 
rent. These  influences,  however,  finally  cease  to  operate,  and  the 
ovum  is  expelled  to  undergo  the  action  of  semen  m  the  external 
world.  This  action  again  modifies  irritability,  and  adapts  it  to  other 
vital  stimuli. 

Again,  it  may  be  affirmed  of  many  oviparous  animals,  at  least,  that 
a  partial  development  of  the  cvum  takes  place,  though  imperfectlyy 
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through  stimuli  supplied  by  the  female  parent,  and  the  ovum  is  ulti- 
mately expelled  as  when  incipient  development  is  brought  about  by 
the  stimulus  of  semen.  But  these  ova  are  insusceptible  of  renewed 
actions,  either  from  the  stimulus  of  semen,  or  other  vital  agents  (§ 
71-73,  1051). 

191,  a.  The  variations  in  kind  and  degree  of  irritability  (§  190) 
adapt  each  part  to  be  acted  upon  by  peculiar  natural  agents,  while 
the  same  agents  may  have  a  pernicious  efiect  on  other  parts,  in  the 
great  plan  of  organic  life  (§  133,  &c.).  The  same  principle  governs 
die  operation  of  morbific,  and,  more  or  less,  of  remedial  agents,  and 
is  one  of  the  main  causes  of  disease,  and  of  the  determination  of  dis- 
ease upon  one  part  in  preference  to  another  (§  149-151).  The  prin- 
ciple is,  therefore,  very  comprehensive*,  and  refers  as  well  to  the  kind, 
energy,  and  degree  of  the  operating  causes  or  agents,  as  to  the  kind 
asd  degree  of  irritability  (§  150).    And  so,  also,  of  sensibility  (§  194). 

The  principle  is  not  only  seen  in  all  parts  of  the  organic  being,  but 
every  distinct  species  of  animal  and  plant  has,  in  a  collective  sense, 
its  own  special  modification  of  irritability,  through  which  its  organic 
habits  as  to  food,  composition,  nutrition,  &c.,  are  specifically  regula- 
ted. It  is  this  which  renders  what  is  poisonous  to  one  animal  or 
plant  salubrious  or  inoffensive  to  another.  And  this  lets  us  into  a 
Knowledge  of  the  reason  why  certain  atmospheric  influences  induce 
the  *'  milk-sickness*'  in  the  kine  of  the  Western  States,  and  probably 
in  no  other  animaL  It  reveals  to  us  how  it  is  that  the  stately  plata- 
nus  occidentalis  and  the  common  peach  tree  have  been  dying  out  over 
extensive  regions  of  country,  and  why  the  potato-crop  is  cut  oif,  year 
after  year,  in  vast  regions  of  Europe  and  America,  while  every  other 
tree  and  herb  escape  the  epidemics  (§  150).  These  very  facts  de- 
monstrate, also,  the  principle  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the 
properties  of  life,  and  establish,  alone,  the  fundamental  identity  of  the 
Tital  properties  in  the  two  departments  of  the  organic  kingdom  (§  185). 

191,  b.  Again,  more  remarkable  modifications  of  irritability,  or 
changes  in  kind,  are  artificially  effected  by  morbific  and  remedial  in- 
fluences, external  and  internal,  physical  and  moral;  and  these,  far 
more  than  a  mere  increase  and  depression  of  this  property,  constitute 
an  essential  part  of  disease.  These  affections  of  irritability  give  rise 
to  new  series  of  influences,  from  every  variety  of  agent,  and  oflen 
very  diflerent  from  such  as  are  exerted  under  circumstances  of  health 
(§  542).  Hence  it  is  that  ordinary  food,  &c.,  becomes  morbific  in 
mseased  conditions,  remedial  agents  operative,  either  for  good  or  for 
evil,  when  otherwise  they  might  fail  ot  any  effect  (§  226),  and,  upon 
this  mutability,  and  varying  susceptibility  of  the  property  now  under 
consideration,  is  greatly  founded  the  art  of  medicine.  It  is,  especial- 
ly, these  varying  conditions  of  irritability  which  demand  so  much 
critical  reference  to  the  exact  nature  of  remedial  agents,  their  doses, 
fcc.  (§  49  J,  871,  878),  and  to  the  mutability  of  the  property  is  partic- 
ularly due  the  salubrious  influences  which  are  exerted  (§  901). 

191,  c.  And  here  we  have  striking  analogies  in  the  manner  in 
which  the  properties  of  the  mind  are  modified  in  their  character  and 
again  restored  to  their  integrity  when  the  organic  properties  of  the 
brain  become  affected  in  the  foregoing  manner  (§  175). 

191,  d.  Remote  analogies  probably  exist  even  in  the  inorganic 
kingdom ;  though  we  have  apparently  nothing  there  in  this  respect 
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which  transcends  other  affinities  between  the  two  great  kingdoms  of 
nature.  We  do  not  find  that  dead  matter  is  endowed  with  proper- 
ties as  specifically  distinct  from  the  matter  itself  as  the  living  bemg  and 
the  properties  by  which  it  is  governed.  And,  so  far  as  this  analogy 
extends  to  dead  matter,  its  properties  do  not  appear  to  be  liable  to 
any  mutations  in  kind,  but  only  in  degree ;  and  here  it  would  seem 
that  the  analogy  should  end,  since  we  do  not  find  that  instability  iu 
the  mineral  world  which,  in  the  organic,  grows  out  of  the  mutability 
of  the  properties  of  life. 

What  I  have  thus  said  of  the  analogies  between  the  properties  of 
living  and  dead  matter  is  sustained  by  the  late  researches  of  chemists. 
Thus,  on  the  allotropism  of  simple  bodies,  it  is  said  by  Prof.  Draper, 
that,  "  to  a  certain  extent,  the  views  of  M.  Berzelius  coincide  with 
those  which  have  offered  themselves  to  me  from  the  study  of  the  prop- 
erties of  chlorine.  They  are  not,  however,  altogether  the  same.  M. 
Berzelius  infers  that  elementary  bodies  can  assume^  under  varying  cir- 
cumsianceSf  different  qualities.  The  idea  which  it  is  attempted  to 
communicate  m  this  memoir  is  simply  this, — that  a  given  substance, 
such  as  chlorine,  can  pass  from  a  state  of  high  activity,  in  which  it 
possesses  all  its  well-known  properties,  to  a  state  of  complete  inac- 
tivity, in  which  even  its  most  energetic  affinities  disappear.  And  that, 
between  these  extremes  there  are  innumerable  intermediate  paints.  Be- 
tween the  two  views  there  is,  therefore,  this  essential  difference :  From 
the  former,  it  does  not  appear  what  the  nature  of  the  newly-assumed 
properties  may  be  ;  from  the  latter,  they  must  obviously  be  <^the  same 
character,  and  differ  only  in  intensity  or  degree,  diminishing  from  stage 
to  stage  until  complete  inactivity  results." — Draper,  on  Allotropism 
of  GMorine  as  Connected  with  the  Theory  of  Suh^titutions,   1845. 

192.  Irritability  stands  as  a  sentinel  at  all  the  openings  and  pores 
of  the  body,  and  between  the  capillary  and  extreme  vessels  of  the  ar- 
terial system ;  admitting  and  excluding  according  to  its  natural  mod- 
ifications in  different  parts.  Thus,  all  but  chyme  is  excluded  from 
the  duodenum  by  the  pyloric  orifice  of  the  stomach,  and  all  but  atmo- 
spheric air  by  the  glottis.  The  globules  of  blood  are  vastly  smaller 
tnan  the  visible  capillaries  which  carry  only  white  blood,  from  which 
they  are  excluded  by  the  peculiar  irritability  of  these  vessels.  When 
admitted,  as  in  inflammation,  it  arises  from  a  morbid  alteration  of  irri- 
tability. And  so  when  the  lacteals  absorb  deleterious  agents,  or  the 
pylorus  allows  the  escape  of  undigested  food.  There  is  no  analogy 
between  a  set  of  inert  tubes  and  the  living  ducts.  And  yet  arc  we 
presented  with  tubular  instruments  of  glass,  &c.,  to  demonstrate  the 
laws  which  govern  the  circulation  of  the  blood  and  of  sap,  and  sponges 
and  lamp-wick  to  exemplify  the  process  of  absorption  as  carried  on 
by  the  lymphatics  and  lacteals  (§  289,  291). 

193,'  Bichat  confoimded  irritability  with  sensibility,  by  calling  the 
former  organic  sensibility,  and  the  latter  animal  sensibility.  He  made, 
also,  a  greater  mistake  in  supposing  that  irritability  and  sensibility  are 
only  dmerent  degrees  of  one  property.  This  fact  derives  its  impor- 
tance from  the  high  authority  of  tne  French  philosopher,  and  the  er- 
rors into  which  he  has  thus  led  a  multitude  of  others. 

The  coincident  frinctions  between  plants  and  animals,  and  organic 
actions  being  carried  on  in  parts  of  animals  afler  the  greatest  possible 
deetmcdon  of  the  nervooB  communications,  evince  the  clearest  distinr- 
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tioQ  between  imtability  and  sensibility,  however  close  their  analogies 
in  respect  to  the  operation  of  physical  agents.  When  nux  vomica 
rouses  spasmodic  actions  in  a  paralyzed  limb,  it  is  by  its  action  on  irrita- 
bility, for  sepsibility  may  be  extinguished,  and  not  reproduced  (§  500,  J), 

2.    SENSIBILITY. 

\  194.  Sensibility,  which  is  peculiar  to  the  vital  principle  of  animals, 

resides  exclusively  in  the  nervous  system.  That  which  gives  rise  to 
true  sensation  is  mainly  limited  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system  (§  184, 
523). 

195.  Through  sensibility  we  learn  the  existence  and  nature  of  ex- 
ternal objects.  These  objects  make  their  impressions  upon  this  prop- 
erty as  we  have  seen  of  other  agents  in  respect  to  irritability  (§  188, 
&c.). 

Another  important  function  is  also  performed  by  sensibility,  which 
consists  in  the  transmission  of  impressions  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
as  a  part  of  the  great  function  of  sympathy. 

All  the  modifications  of  sensibility  are  designed  for  the  transmission 
of  impressions  from  the  circumference  to  the  nervous  centres  (§  437« 
438). 

196.  The  nerves  are  the  organs  of  sensibility,  and  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  the  recipients  of  impressions  transmitted  by  this  property 
through  the  medium  of  the  nerves.  Perception  is  also  necessary  to 
the  recognized  modifications  of  sensation ;  .and,  therefore,  the  peHect 
exercise  of  the  power,  in  its  function  of  true  sensation,  requires  a 
healthy  state  of  the  foregoing  elements  (§  523,  no.  3). 

197.  Sensibility  is  said  to  be  of  two  kinds,  common  and  specific.  I 
shall  distinguish  it  into  a  third  kind,  which  may  be  called  sympathetic 
sensibility  (^  1037,  h). 

198.  Common  sensibility  is  the  source  of  pain,  and  resides  in  all 
the  nerves.  It  is  generally  dormant  in  the  organs  of  organic  life,  but 
may  be  greatly  roused  by  disease.  The  best  examples  of  this  latent 
state  occur  in  the  ligaments  and  bones.  Its  development  by  disease 
is  a  clear  illustration  of  the  light  which  is  reflected  upon  natural  phys- 
iological conditions  by  their  morbid  changes  (§  137,  d), 

199.  Specific  sensibility  is  peculiar  to  the  senses,  where  it  mani- 
fests very  striking  peculiarities.  Light,  alone,  will  affect  the  specific 
sensibility  of  the  retina,  the  intrinsic  virtues,  only,  of  various  substan- 
ces give  rise  to  tasting  and  smelling,  certain  mechanical  impressions 
to  hearing,  &c.  This  proves  a  difference,  or  modification,  of  specific 
sensibility  in  the  several  organs  of  sense,  by  which,  as  in  the  case  ol 
irritability  (§  190, 191),  it  is  adapted,  in  various  parts,  to  the  action  ot 
special  stimuli,  according  to  the  predetermined  uses  of  each  part. 

199 J.  The  impressions  transmitted  by  common  and  specific  sensi- 
bility are  received  by  the  brain  alone,  or  its  equivalent.  The^pinal 
cord  is  only  a  medium  of  communication.  These,  also,  are  the\inds 
of  sensibility  which  require  for  their  operation  the  exercise  of  per- 
ception (§  451,  523,  nos.  1,2);  and  it  is  these  upon  which  true  sen- 
sation depends.  Whenever  brought  into  operation,  the  mind  takes 
cognizance  of  the  transmitted  impressions. 

200.  The  foregoing  (§  197-199)  are  coincident  with  what  we  have 
seen  of  differences  in  irritability  (§  133,  &c.,  190,  191),  though  more 
strongly  pronounced,  and  are  clear  examples  of  what  is  meant  by 
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oatural  modificationA  of  the  vital  properties;  and  illustrate  those  mod- 
ifications  which  constitute  the  essence  of  disease  (§  133,  &c.,  191). 

The  three  principal  kinds  of  sensihility,  and  the  several  modifica- 
tions of  the  specific  kind,  as  shown  hy  the  special  causes  which,  re- 
spectively, give  rise  to  seeing,  tasting,  smelling^  &c.,  also  illustrate 
the  principle  which  eovems  the  special  relations  of  different  agents, 
natural,  morhific,  and  remedial,  to  irritahility  as  modified  in  dif^rent 
parts ;  and  this,  also,  reciprocally  iUustrates  the  characteristics  of  sen- 
sihility.  A  harmony  of  laws  prevails  universally  {§  133-138).  Like 
irritability,  sensibility  is  also  liable  to  artificial  modifications  from  the 
action  of  external  and  internal  causes ;  and,  as  will  be  seen,  the  ner- 
vous power  is  susceptible  of  even  more  remarkable  influences  (^  226- 
232,  725). 

201,  a.  The  last  section  leads  me  to  consider  the  third  kind  of  sen- 
sibility, or  what  I  have  denominated  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  197). 
Its  office  will  explain  the  qualifying  term  sympathetic^  which  appears 
to  be  necessary  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  prevails  in  the  applica- 
tion of  the  general  term  to  the  distinct  offices  of  exciting  acts  of  in- 
tellection and  of  influencing  organic  motions,  and  of  producing  invol- 
untary motion  in  animal  life.  There  was  a  radical  objection  to  Bi- 
chat's  designation  of  irritability  as  organic  sensibility  (§  193) ;  but  in 
the  present  term  there  seems  to  be  a  peculiar  advantage  (§  451,  d), 

"Impressions,"  says  Miiller,  "cpnveyed  by  the  sensitive  nerves  to 
the  central  organs  are  either  reflected  by  them  upon  the  origin  of  the 
motor  nerves,  without  giving  rise  to  true  sensations,  or  are  conducted 
to  the  sensorium,  the  seat  of  consciousness." 

When  light  produces  vision,  or  odors  give  rise  to  agreeable  sensa- 
tions, it  is  due  to  specific  sensibility.  The  mind  perceives,  and  the 
effect  goes  no  farther ;  there  is  no  extension  of  the  impressions  be- 
yond the  sensitive  nerves.  Again,  the  light  or  mechanical  irritants 
are  producuve  of  pain,  and  the  effect  is  limited  in  the  same  manner. 
But  here  there  is  no  specific  sensation.  It  is  the  same  in  all  the  or- 
gans of  sense.  This,  therefore,  is  due  to  common  sensibility.  At 
another  time,  however,  the  light  induces  a  paroxysm  of  sneezin?,  or 
the  odor  syncope  or  disease.  Here  is  a  perfectly  new  train  of  re- 
sults, the  principal  of  which  are  in  parts  distant  from  the  direct  seat 
of  the  impressions.  The  primary  influences  have  been  propagated 
upon  various  organs  by  the  nervous  centres  through  the  system  of 
motor  nerves.  These  influences,  therefore,  have  called  into  action 
another  modification  of  sensibility,  and  that  is  the  sympathetic  (§  450, 
&c.,  464,  514  A;-f»,  902). 

201,  b.  This  variety  of  the  common  property,  like  specific  sensi- 
bility, belongs  to  certain  parts  only  of  the  nervous  system,  and  is  the 
medium  through  which  impressions  upon  all  parts  are  transmitted  to 
the  cerebro-spmal  axis,  in  the  function  of  sympathy.  Perception,  and 
true  sensation,  therefore,  which  is  rarely  an  attendant  phenomenon, 
are  not  necessary  to  the  office  of  this  modification  of  sensibility,  nor 
is  a  continuity  of  the  nerves  with  the  brain.  Reflected  motion  may 
be  as  readily  excited  through  the  spinal  cord  as  through  the  brain ; 
*•  and  we  are  in  possession,"  says  Miiller,  **  of  no  facts  which  prove 
that  the  spinal  cord,  when  separated  from  the  brain  and  medulla  ob- 
longata, can  be  the  seat  of  true  sensation.  The  reflected  motions  ex- 
cited by  the  irritation  of  the  surface  in  decapitated  frogs  are  no  proof 
of  this." 
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201,  c.  Sympathetic  sensibility  appertains  to  what  are  denominated 
the  sensitive  nerves,  and  the  sensitive  fibres  of  compound  nerves, 
which  are  also,  in  part,  the  instruments  of  common  sensibility.  But, 
a  remarkable  anatomical  distinction,  and  which  goes  far  to  sustain 
the  variety  of  sensibility  which  is  hero  indicated,  is  found  in  the  sen- 
sitive fibres  of  the  sympathetic  and  pneumogastric  n^res;  which 
possess,  in  the  most  exalted  degree,  the  power  of  transmitting  organic 
impressions  to  the  nervous  centres,  but  which  are  nearly  destitute  of 
common  sensibility.  Indeed,  it  is  through  this  system  of  sensitive 
fibres  that  the  whole  organic  department  maintains  the  specific  rela- 
tions of  its  several  parts  (§  129,  523,  nos.  1,  2,  3,  6,  1037,  b). 

201,  d.  The  impressions  transmitted  through  sympathetic  sensibility 
may  be  received  either  by  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  certain  parts  of 
the  ganglionic  system  (§  520) ;  and  either  connectedly  or  independ- 
ently of  each  other.  When  thus  received  by  the  nervous  centres, 
they  give  rise  to  a  development  and  transmission  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er through  what  are  called  the  motor  nerves,  and  terminate  in  those 
influences  which  complete  the  function  of  sympathy,  by  giving  rise  to 
sensible  or  insensible  motions,  or  modifying  such  as  had  existed. 

202,  a.  The  manner  in  which  sympathies  are  brought  about  through 
the  medium,  in  part,  of  sensibility,  and  the  failure  of  impressions  upon 
common  and  specific  sensibility  to  generate  sympathy,  or  to  excite  the 
influence  of  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  absence  of  sensation  in  the 
former  case,  and  the  admissible  absence  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  other 
peculiarities,  prove,  abundantly,  the  existence  of  this  third  kind  of 
sensibility.  Besides,  also,  the  prominent  demonstrations  to  the  fore- 
going efiect,  which  occur  in  disease,  this  modification  of  sensibility  is 
in  universal  operation  in  healthy  states  of  the  body ;  as  manifested  in 
respiration,  and  in  the  concerted  action  with  which  the  various  organs 
carry  on  their  respective  functions.  Through  this  modification,  all 
parts  transmit  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  special  influences  that  are 
relative  to  their  existing  conditions,  and  these  influences  are  propa- 
gated through  motor  nerves,  and  maintain  a  harmony  of  movements 
('§  129,  464,  &c.). 

The  special  function  of  this  kind  of  sensibility,  and  its  co-operation 
with  the  nervous  power  in  the  function  of  sympathy,  will  be  farther 
considered  along  with  that  fiinction,  and  the  function  of  motion,  and 
again  under  the  laws  of  sympathy,  and  the  modus  operandi  of  reme- 
dial agents  (^  1037,  b), 

202,  b.  It  may  be  now  said,  however,  that  when  sympathetic  sen- 
sibility gives  rise  to  motion,  whether  in  organic  or  animal  life,  or 
whether  sensible  or  insensible,  it  is  through  impressions  received  and 
transmitted  by  this  property  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  (unless  the 
ganglia  of'  the  sympathetic  be  also  a  medium  of  reflex  action),  and  a 
consequent  development  of  the  nervous  power,  which  power  then  op- 
erates, through  motor  nerves,  upon  the  organic  irritability  of  parts 
which  are  brought  into  motion. 

203.  Like  specific  sensibility  (§  199),  and  the  organic  property,  ir- 
ritability (§  190-192),  sympathetic  sensibility  is  variously  modified  in 
different  parts,  by  which  it  is  adapted  to  the  reception  of  impressions 
from  agents  of  particular  virtues,  and  for  their  transmission  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  for  the  ultimate  generation  of  true  sympathy; 
while  the  same  agents  fail  of  these  effects  in  other  parts  (§  133,  &c.) 
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204.  Another  manifest  contradistinction  between  sympathetic,  and 
common  and  specific  sensibility,  is  seen  in  the  general  failure  of  im- 
pressions made  on  sympathetic  sensibility  to  act  upon  the  mind,  and 
therefore  in  the  ordinary  absence  of  all  sensation.  If  sensation  be  an 
attendant  phenomenon,  it  then  arises  from  impressions  simultaneously 
made  upon  common  sensibility  (§  445,  464-467,  473,  no.  5,  474,  no.  4, 
542,  1037,  b). 

3.    MOBILITY. 

205,  a.  Mobility  is  the  property  by  which  all  motions  are  carried 
on  in  animals  and  plants.  It  is  peculiar  to  the  solids,  though  some 
late  physiologists  have  ascribed  it  to  the  globules  of  blood,  while  oth- 
ers have  mistaken  the  globules  for  entozoa  (§  233,  253,  &c.). 

205.  b.  Sensible  and  insensible  contractility,  as  employed  by  Bichat, 
and  muscular  power,  are  bad  substitutes  for  the  name  mobility.  They 
lead  to  erroneous  conclusions ;  since  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  other 
muscular  organs  dilate  or  elongate,  as  well  as  contract,  through  the 
same  vital  property;  and  motion  occurs  in  various  tissues. — (Med, 
and  Fhysiotog.  Chmm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  150,  379-391.) 

The  terms  sensible  and  insensible  contractility  limit  the  law  of  mo- 
tion to  simple  contraction,  while  there  must  be  always  a  correspond- 
ing active  dilatation,  or  the  part  would  always  remain  in  a  state  of 
tonic  spasm.  Elasticity  will  never  explain  the  dilatation  of  the  heart, 
of  the  veins,  Sec— {Med.  and  Physiolog.  Camm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147-156, 
175,  176,  399-402). 

206.  The  philosophical  Macbride  remarks  that,  "  as  irritability  ne- 
cessarily implies  mobility  of  the  animal  fibres,  this  does  not  require 
to  be  considered  a  distinct  property.*'  If,  then,  the  existence  of  mo- 
bility be  thus  implied,  it  is  a  distinct  property;  and  when  the  phenom- 
ena of  irritability  and  mobility  aro  duly  considered,  it  will  be  seen 
that  they  should  be  regarded  in  a  separate  sense.  Irritability  is  cer- 
tainly necessary  to  the  exercise  of  mobility ;  but  the  former  may  be 
ereatly  exalted  without  a  corresponding  increase  of  motion.  The 
distinctions  are  numerous  and  of  great  practical  importance  (^  500,  d), 

207.  The  existence  of  mobility  in  plants  is  abundantly  shown  by 
the  motion  of  their  fluids,  which  no  mechanical  principle  can  inter- 
pret, by  their  secretions,  and  by  other  results  analogous  to  those  which 
depend,  in  part,  on  this  property  in  animals.  It  b  also  manifested  by 
the  sensible  movements  of  the  leaves,  blossoms,,  stamina,  &c. ;  and 
fi^m  these  we  may  teason  analogically,  and  infer  insensible  motions 
of  the  sap- vessels,  the  secretory  apparatus,  &c.,  as  is  also  done  in  an- 
imals (^  1054). 

Mobility,  therefore,  gives  rise  to  sensible  and  insensible  motions. 
They  are  generally  sensible  in  animal  life,  and  of  either  kind  in  or- 
ganic (§  476-492,  516,  no.  2 ;  also.  Medical  and  Phytiological  Camr 
metUaries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  150,  379-391). 

208.  Mobility  is  brought  into  operation  through  impressions  made 
on  irritability,  whether  by  vital  stimuli  in  organic  life,  or  by  the  ner- 
vous power  in  either  organic  or  animal  life  (§  188).  The  philosophy 
of  this  will  be  considered  along  with  the  attributes  of  the  nervous 
power,  the  function  of  sympathy,  and  the  laws  of  sympathy. 

209.  If  sensation  apparently  give  rise  to  motion,  it  may  be  occa- 
sioned by  the  action  ot  external  or  internal  causes  upon  sensibility ; 
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bat  this  impression  is  imparted  to  irritability  and  then  to  mobility, 
before  motion  can  follow  ^§  195);  or,  from  the  intimate  associations 
and  analogies  between  irritability  and  sensibility,  the  two  properties 
may  be  simultaneously  affected  by  the  same  agents.  Where,  how- 
ever, sensation  is  accompanied  by  motion  to  an  apparent  effect  of  im- 
pressions upon  common  sensibility,  it  probably  arises  in  all  cases  from 
a  simultaneous  impression  upon  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  198,  201, 
S02). 

210.  Irritability  may  be  increased  through  an  exalted  state  of  sym- 
pathetic sensibility,  and  organic  motions  may  be  thus  increased 
through  sensibility ;  which  is  nearly  the  same  as  the  foregoing  law 
(§209). 

211.  It  is  doubtful  whether  parts  may  be  irritated  without  exciting 
mobility  (§  202) ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  common  and  specific  sensi- 
bility, as  in  seeing,  tasting,  &c.,  and  in  pain. 

212.  Mobility,  like  irritability  and  sensibility,  may  be  in  a  passive 
or  dormant  state,  as  in  the  ovum  and  seed,  or  as  sensibility  exists  in 
the  organic  life  of  animals.  All  are  roused  by  appropriate  agents, 
and  could  not  be  roused  were  they  not  already  present  Certain  an- 
imals, such  as  the  wheel,  and  the  sloth  animalcula,  may  have  all  appa- 
rent traces  of  life  extinguished,  may  be  completely  exsiccated,  and  be 
speedily  revived  by  heat  and  moisture.* 

The  first  impression  of  semen,  or  of  heat,  &c.,  upon  the  ovum,  or 
seed,  is  made  on  irritability,  through  which,  as  die  next  step  in  the 
process,  mobility  is  roused  into  action.  Then  follows  the  new  ele- 
mentary  combinationB. 

We  thus  learn,  in  part,  that  life  is  a  cause,  not  an  effect. — (Med, 
€md  Phydolog,  Camm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  9,  et  seq,) 

213.  Sensible  mobility  is  especially  manifested  in  the  compound 
organs,  taken  as  a  whole  (§  205).  Insensible  mobility  occui's  in  the 
small  vessels  (§  207).  But,  the  palpable  evidences  of  a  special  law 
of  motion  in  the  small  vessels  are  apt  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  negative 
&ct  that  the  motion  itself  is  not  of  a  visible  nature.  As  well  might 
we  deny  the  existence  of  microscopical  animals. 

214.  The  insensible  motions  in  organic  life  are  the  most  important 
that  occur,  especially  such  as  take  place  in  the  extreme  capillary  ves- 
sels ;  since  these  are  the  instruments  of  all  the  most  essential  actions 
and  phenomena  of  life,  and  of  disease. 

215.  Voluntary  motion  is  brought  into  exercise  by  the  will  and 
nervous  power,  as  will  be  set  forth  under  my  coBsideration  of  the  lat- 
ter property  and  the  function  of  motion  (§  222-233},  500  d).  The 
essential  difference,  therefore,  between  the  motions  in  animal  and  or- 
ganic life,  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  stimuli ;  voluntary  motion  requiring 
die  exercise  of  the  will,  while  the  organs  of  organic  life  do  not  obey 
the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power  when  excited  by  the  will  (§  486). 
It  is  probable,  also,  that  mobility  has  a  peculiar  modification  in  the 
muscular  tissue  of  animal  life. 

Notwithstanding  mobility,  in  animal  life,  is  always  subject  to  the 
nervous  power,  motion  is  here,  as  in  organic  life,  independent  of  the 
nervous  system  (§  483,  486). 

*  Sec  Spall ANZ AN I's  Experimenta  in  Oputettli  di  Fuca  Animale,  Opere,  t.  vi.,  p. 
46»-556. 
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4.   VITAL    APPINITY. 

216.  It  bas  been  seen  tbat  the  elements  of  organic  compounds  are 
very  diflferently  combined  from  those  of  inorganic  (§  32,  &c.).  Hence 
bas  arisen  the  term  vital  affinity ,  as  denoting  a  property  peculiar  to 
plants  and  animals,  by  which  all  their  elements  are  united  and  main- 
tained in  combination.  When  death  takes  place,  chemical  affinities 
operate,  and  resolve  the  organic  into  inorganic  compounds,  or  into 
their  simple  elements  (§  174). 

217.  vital  affinity  exists  in  modified  states  in  the  two  departments 
of  organic  nature ;  since,  in  plants,  it  unites  the  simple  elements  into 
organic  compounds,  while  in  animals,  it  can  only  operate  upon  com- 
poonds  of  tnis  complexity.  Vegetable  organization  is,  therefore, 
more  of  a  creative  nature  dian  animal  (§  13). 

5.   VIVIPICATION. 

218.  By  vivifictUion,  in  conjunction  with  vital  affinity,  life  is  bestow- 
ed upon  dead  matter.  The  elements  of  matter  are,  essentially,  com- 
bined into  organic  compounds  by  vital  affinity ;  but  there  is  a  pro- 
gressive vitalizadon  of  the  organic  compounds  till  they  become  united 
with  the  solids.  This  shows  that  vital  affinity  must  have  an  associate 
power  of  vivification.  » 

219.  Vivification  belongs,  particularly,  to  the  assimilating  organs, 
though  its  energy  must  be  great  in  the  gastric  juice.  It  has  natural 
modifications  in  all  parts,  and  presents  distinctions  between  plants 
and  animals. 

220.  a.  Vital  affinity  and  vivification,  like  the  other  properties  of  life, 
are  susceptible  of  morbid  changes.  This  gives  rise  to  changes  in  the 
general  vital  character,  and  in  the  composition,  of  the  solids  and  fluids. 

These  changes  in  composition  are  inferred  upon  principle,  as  well 
as  from  observadon  (§  665,  b).  No  chemical  analysis  can  detect  them, 
unless  it  be  an  alkalescence  or  an  acidity  of  the  secreted  fluids,  or 
changes  in  the  urine ;  and  even  these  imperfect  results  are  often  sur- 
rounded by  objections  (§  5}  h,  53). 

220,  b.  Changes  in  some  of  the  secretions,  or  in  the  milk,  may  be 
brought  about  by  temporary  influences,  and  independently  of  disease, 
as  by  emotions  of  the  mind,  the  action  of  cathartics,  &c.  These  also 
aflect  the  condition  of  organs  and  their  products  in  the  various  states 
of  disease;  and  upon  this  depends  the  art  of  medicine  (§  852,  &c.). 

220,  e,  The  alteration^  which  take  place  in  the  solids  and  fluids  are 
always  the  same  in  any  given  condition  of  the  affected  properties  of 
lifis.  They  are,  therefore,  constantly  liable  to  variations  during  the 
progress  os  disease,  and  are  various  in  different  diseases,  and  accord- 
ing, also,  to  the  nature  of  remedial  influences,  and  of  those  other  causes 
by  which  they  are  affected  independently  of  disease  (§  672). 

221.  The  dhanges  which  arise  in  the  solids  and  fluids  from  morbid 
conditions  never  approximate  the  condition  of  dead  matter  (§  674). 
There  is  no  **  putrescency,"  though  otherwise  averred  in  the  late  re- 

S reduction  of  tne  humoral  pathology.     Living  matter  cannot  generate 
ead  organic  compounds ;  nor  can  remedial  agents  reconvert  the  pu- 
trid into  Uving  solids  and  fluids  (§  17,  847,  901). 
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6.    THE    NERVOUS    POWER. 


222,  a.  The  analysis  which  I  shall  make  of  sympathy  establisheB  so 
clearly  its  functional  character,  that  I  shall  remove  it  from  among 
the  properties  peculiar  to  animals,  where  it  has  been  hitherto  placed 
In  the  room  of  this  function,  generally  regarded  as  a  property,  I  shall 
substitute  the  nervous  power,  upon  which,  in  connection  with  sensi- 
bility, the  former  depends  (§  201). 

222.  h.  The  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power  in 
producing  motion,  under  all  its  various  aspects,  as  manifested  in  its 
natural  regulation  of  organic  actions  (§  202),  in  the  phenomena  of 
sympathy  induced  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  or  by  the  influ- 
ences of  disease,  in  the  motions  which  are  generated  in  the  organs  of 
organic  life  by  the  passions  and  analogous  affections  of  the  mind,  in 
the  movements  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  in  the  production  of  sudden 
death  from  all  causes,  as  well  as  the  solution  of  other  relative  prob- 
lems, and  the  physiological  interpretation  of  the  recognized  laws  of 
sympathy  and  their  general  introduction  into  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, were  originally  attempted  by  myself  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries,  and  subsequently,  and  more  extensively, 
in  my  Essay  on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedial  Agents.  Should 
the  exposition  there  and  now  set  forth  prove  to  be  well  founded,  it 
must  necessarily  result,  sooner  or  later,  in  the  overthrow  of  all  the 
mechanical  and  chemical  hypotheses  in  physiology,  consign  to  its 
well-merited  oblivion  the  humoral  pathology,  and  place  upon  its  true 
foundation  the  operation  of  remedial  agents. 

223.  The  nervous  power  appertains  to  the  vital  principle,  resides 
exclusively  in  the  nervous  systems,  and  is,  therefore,  peculiar  to  ani- 
mals (§  184,  h).  It  gives  rise,  however,  to  results  in  organic  as  well  as 
animal  life.  These  results,  also,  are  far  more  numerous  and  impor- 
tant in  the  organic  than  the  animal  mechanism,  while  sensibility  is  es- 
pecially designed  for  the  latter.  Unlike  sensibility,  also,  in  its  func- 
tion of  sensation,  perception  is  not  necessary  to  the  operations  of  the 
nervous  power,  nor  does  the  latter,  like  sensibility  in  its  office  of  pro- 
ducing sensation,  require  a  continuity  of  the  nerves  with  the  brain  for 
the. function  of  sympathy,  especially  in  organic  life  (§  209). 

The  nervous  power  is  constantly,  though,  for  the  most  part,  in  in- 
sensible operation  throughout  the  organic  mechanism,  and  is  the  pow- 
er which  maintains  all  parts  in  harmonious  action.  For  this  special 
reason  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  nervous  power  is  super- 
added to  the  vital  pnnciple  of  animals,  and  that  the  complexity  of  or- 
gans and  functions  which  it  is  designed  to  subserve,  and  the  absence 
of  its  phenomena  in  plants,  afford  a  substantial  proof  that  the  proper- 
ty belongs  to  animals  alone   (^  1041.) 

224.  The  nervous  power  is  exerted,  especially,  through  what  are 
denominated  the  motor  nerves  and  the  motor  fibres  of  compound 
nerves,  or  **  nerves  of  motion ;"  these  nerves,  however,  being  mainly 
dependent  for  the  nei-vous  power  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
«201). 

Nevertheless,  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that  the  nervous  power  is 
implanted  in  the  motor  nerves,  as  well  as  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
The  phenomena  of  contiguous  sympathy,  as  when  inflammation  of 
the  liver,  the  lungs,  &c.,  is  relieved  by  blisters,  over  the  region  of  the 
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affected  organs,  can  hardly  be  traced  through  the  mechanism  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  though  they  may,  perhaps,  through  the  gangli- 
onic nerve.  Again,  also,  the  very  division  of  a  nerve  will  produce 
inflammation  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  distributed.  In  this  case  a 
shock  of  the  nervous  power  must  be  determined  by  the  nerve  itself 
(§  226).  The  experiment  is  precisely  analogous  to  those  in  which 
Wilson  Philip  influenced  the  functions  of  various  parts  by  irritants, 
&c.,  applied  to  the  brain  and  to  the  spinal  cord  (§  474  by  480,  &c.). 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  nervous  power  is  much  less  strongly 
pronounced  in  the  nerves  than  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  just  as 
sensibility  is  less  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  than  in  the  nerves  of 
sensation,  and  less  in  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  than  in  its  ramifications ;  or, 
as  irritability  and  sensibility  exist  in  very  various  degrees  in  numer- 
ous parts. 

225.  Like  irritability,  sensibility,  and  the  other  properties  of  life, 
the  neinrous  power  is  capable  of  being  acted  upon  by  external  and 
internal  causes,  both  moral  and  physical,  of  being  increased,  or  di- 
minished, or  altered  in  kind,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes 
(§  200, 203,  258). 

226.  The  nervous  power  possesses  the  remarkable  characteristic 
of  being  a  vital  agent  to  the  property  irritability  (§  184,  b).  It  is 
also  liable  to  artificial  modifications  from  the  operation  of  physical 
and  moral  causes  upon  the  nervous  system ;  and  its  influences  upon 
irritability  will  correspond  with  the  nature  of  its  modifications ;  be- 
ing thus  rendered  a  vital  stimulus,  or  a  vital  depressant,  or  a  vital 
alterative  (^  150).  When,  therefore,  this  power  operates  in  any  un- 
usual manner,  organic  and  animal  motions,  whether  sensible  or  insen- 
sible, will  be  variously  modified,  or  produced,  by  calling  mobility  into 
exercise,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  influences  exerted  upon  the 
power  (§  188,  205,  216,  492,  no.  5).  These  facts  are  known  by  the 
endless  variety  of  phenomena  which  are  relative  to  the  nervous  pow- 
er (§  165,  188^  d,  480.  Exp.  12,  13,  and  14,  503-505,  891^  k). 

227.  The  nervous  power  is  brought  into  unusual  operation  very  va- 
riously, according  to  the  seat  of  the  exciting  cause  (§  951). 

1st.  Its  operation  is  excited  in  a  direct  manner  by  irritants,  &c.,  ap- 
plied to  the  brain,  to  the  spinal  cord,  and  to  the  motor  nerves.  It  is 
also  excited  directly  by  cerebral  or  spinal  disease,  by  the  passions,  men- 
tal emotions,  imagination,  intense  reflection,  and  by  the  will  (§  226,  486, 
500  d,  940-951,  969  a,  974-977).  In  all  the  cases,  the  nervous  pow- 
er will  be  rendered  stimulant,  or  depressant,  or  alterative  to  the  or- 
ganic properties  and  functions ;  and  variously  energetic  according  to 
die  nature  of  the  operating  cause,  and  the  intensity  and  suddenness 
with  which  it  may  operate  (§  480,  743,  951).  In  blushing,  the  pow- 
er is  rendered  stimulant ;  by  fear,  depressant ;  by  grief,  anger,  hope, 
&c.,  alterative  (§  844).  These  effects  are  also  commonly  very  sud- 
den, especially  the  physiological.  Even  such  as  are  morbific  are  oft- 
en almost  instantaneous  ;  and  this  rapidity  of  change  ceases  to  be  re- 
markable when  we  regard  their  near  coincidence  with  the  natural 
results,  and  that  the  same  principle  is  involved  in  voluntary  motion. 

A  close  analogy  subsists  between  all  the  foregoing  direct  causes 
and  all  the  physical  agents  of  life,  whether  natural,  morbific,  or  reme- 
dial, as  the  latter  may  develop  the  nervous  power  sympathetically 
(§  500).     These  analogies  will  have  been  variously  illustrated.     They 
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evince  the  simplicity  of  fundamental  principles  and  tbe  relationship 
and  perfect  harmony  which  prevail  -  amone  the  vehole,  even  those 
which  are  especially  relative  to  mind  and  mstinct  as  superadded  to 
the  simple  condition  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  (§  323-325). 

2d.  The  operation  of  the  nervous  power  is  excited  through  the 
medium  of  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  201-203).  This  complex  process 
results  in  the  true  function  of  sympathy.  Impressions  are  made  by 
physical  and  moral  causes,  by  disease,  &c.,  upon  the  foregoing  varie- 
ty of  sensibility,  and  according,  also,  to  its  difierent  modifications  in 
different  parts,  and  the  nature  of  the  operating  causes.  The  impres- 
sions are  then  communicated  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  or  to  other 
central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  and  there  bring  into  operation, 
and  vanously  modify,  the  nervous  power  (§  224).  The  power,  thus 
developed,  thus  influenced,  or  so  modified  in  kind  that  it  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  the  transmitted  impressions,  which  are  more  or  less  co- 
incident with  the  virtues  of  the  remote  causes,  is  then  exerted,  through 
the  motor  system  of  nerves,  upon  the  organic  properties  of  distant 

Sarts,  or  of  the  nervous  system  itself  (§  208,  209,  462-469),  by  which 
lose  properties,  and  their  resulting  functions  and  products,  are  vari- 
ously affected  according  to  the  foregoing  circumstances.  From  this 
fact  it  also  results,  that  tbe  modified  conditions  which  are  brought 
about  by  the  nervous  power,  when  the  preternatural  operation  of  Uiis 
power  depends  upon  external  causes,  whether  morbific  or  remedial, 
are  more  or  less  analogous  to  those  changes  in  the  organic  conditions 
which  are  wrought  in  parts  by  the  direct  operation  of  the  same  causes 
(§  188,  657  b,  503-505,  898J  k  893  e,  902  g,  904  a). 

228,  a.  It  thence  follows,  that  there  is  imparted  to  the  nervous 
power,  by  the  foregoing  means  (§  227),  more  or  less  of  the  charac- 
teristic virtues  of  the  remote  causes,  but  under  the  influence  of  its  onm 
nature^  by  which  the  nervous  power  is  substituted  for  those  causes, 
and  thus  reaches,  with  its  acquired  attributes,  and  their  various  effects, 
every  part  of  the  organization,  and,  often,  with  great  instantaneous- 
ness.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  this  constitution  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er is  wonderfully  suited  to  the  various  exigencies  of  life ;  while,  as 
will  be  seen  in  section  232,  it  grows  out  of  its  physiologic^  nature  as 
a  regulator  of  organic  actions  (§  1057, 1075). 

228,  b.  It  is  also  an  important  law  that  the  nervous  power  is  vari- 
ously influenced  in  its  morbific  and  remedial  action  by  slight  vari- 
ations in  the  intensity  of  the  operating  causes,  whether  moral  or  phys- 
ical ;  though  a  determination  is  simultaneously  given  to  its  action  by 
the  numerous  other  conditions  already  mentioned,  and  which  may 
happen  to  be  present.  Thus,  an  impression  from  cold,  as  a  blast  of 
air,  or  a  drop  of  cold  water,  upon  the  skin  in  syncope,  will  rouse  the 
respiratory  organs.  Another  impression  from  the  same,  and  under 
other  circumstances,  will  excite  catarrh,  or  pneumonia,  or  articular 
rheumatisnL  One  degree  of  impression  upon  the  stomach  by  tartar- 
ized  antimony  will  determine  the  nervous  power  upon  the  respiratory 
muscles  (as  will  cantharides  upon  the  bladder,  or  mercury  upon  the 
salivary  glands),  and  vomiting  is  tbe  consequence;  while  it  simul- 
taneously reflects  the  same  power  upon  the  skin,  and  other  organs, 
and  of  which  perspiration,  &c.,  is  a  consequence.  In  smaller  doses, 
the  respiratory  movements  are  not  affected,  but  only  the  condition  of 
the  skin,  &c.f  and  in  lesser  degrees.    But,,  these  excmiples  embrace 
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only  certain  parts  of  the  influences  in  each  case ;  while  in  others  they 
are  far  more  complex,  one  sympathetic  result  becoming  the  cause  of 
others,  till,  through  a  single  impression  upon  the  skin,  various  circles 
of  morbific  or  remedial  sympathies  may  be  instituted  (§  743). 

229.  When  disease  operates  in  the  foregoing  manner  in  exciting 
the  nervous  power,  and  determining  it  with  alterative  effects  upon  re- 
mote parts,  or  upon  the  nervous  system  itself,  it  often  imparts  to  it  a 
modincation  by  which  a  similar  condition  qf  disease  is  generated  in 
the  parts  upon  which  the  power  is  thus  determined.  Hence  the  con- 
secutive innammations  which  are  often  springing  up,  sympathetically, 
in  variooB  parts.  But,  this  depends,  more  or  less,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  organs  secondarily  affected,  upon  their  precise  condition  as  divert- 
ed more  or  less  from  their  healthy  states  by  other  causes,  upon  tem- 
perament, age,  sex,  &c.  When,  therefore,  the  nervous  power  is  de- 
veloped by  disease,  other  conditions  varying  more  or  less  from  the 
primary  affection  are  observed  among  the  common  effects.  For  the 
same  reasons,  also,  when  morbific  and  remedial  agents  operate  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  power,  the  results  may  be  very  various. 

230.  If  the  nervous  power  be  brought  into  preternatural  operation 
in  a  direct  manner  (§  227),  as  when  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
brain,  or  spinal  cord,  or  the  trunks  of  nerves,  or  by  cerebral  disease, 
or  when  the  mind  or  passions  develop  its  operation,  it  is  also  liable  to 
modifications,  and  corresponding  effects,  as  when  the  impressions  are 
communicated  through  the  medium  of  sympathetic  sensibility.  Thus 
alcohol,  applied  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  increases  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  so  do  anger,  joy,  hope,  love, 
imagination.  But,  a  watery  infusion  of  opium  or  of  tobacco,  applied 
in  like  manner,  depressesthose  actions,  ana  so  do  fear,  grief,  and  anx- 
iety. We  see,  also,  various  other  organic  functions  affected  in  a  cor- 
responding manner  (§  480-485,  489-492,  943,  945).  In  these  cases, 
the  nervous  power  is  oflen  determined,  with  more  or  less  effect,  di- 
rectly upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain,  and  may  extinguish 
them  instantly.  A  sudden  explosion  of  anger  may,  in  this  manner, 
induce  apoplexy,  while  in  other  cases  the  destructive  influence  of  the 
nervous  power  is  expended  mainly  upon  the  heart.  Inflammation  of 
the  brain  determines  the  nervouJ^  power  directly  upon  the  cerebral 
vessels  which  carry  on  the  morbid  process,  and  thus  increases  its  force 
and  obstinacy.  So  with  many  morbific  and  remedial  agents  of  a 
physical  nature,  which,  when  applied  to  the  stomach,  excite  the  ner- 
vous power  indirectly,  or  througn  the  medium  of  the  sensitive  fibres 
of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  but  in  which  cases  the 
nervous  power  is  determined  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain, 
or  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  of  the  individual  nerves,  as  well  as  upon 
those  of  other  parts.  Such  is  the  case  with  all  the  narcotics,  strych- 
nine and  analogous  substances,  prussic  acid,  aconite,  &c.,  which  bear 
specific  relations  to  the  nervous  system ;  either  exciting  or  removing 
morbid  states  of  the  brain  or  nerves  (§  487  g,  526  d). 

231.  It  is  not  alone  the  general  functions  of  tissues  and  of  com- 
pound organs  which  are  affected  by  the  nervous  power  in  the  fore- 
going manner  (§  227-230),  but  equally,  also,  those  of  the  intimate  or- 
ranization  of  all  parts,  upon  which  nutrition,  vital  decomposition,  &c., 
depend  (^  395, 1040). 

232.  The  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  now  described  (§ 
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227-230)  are  analogous  to  those  which  wo  have  seen  to  be  exerted 
upon  irritability  and  sensibility  (§  191,  200),  and  they  spring  from 
that  physiological  constitution  of  the  nervous  power  which  is  design* 
ed  for  great  natural  purposes  in  the  animal  economy.  This  power  is 
manifestly  associated  with  the  vital  principle  of  animals  (§  184,  h)  as 
a  regulator  of  their  multifarious  parts,  by  which  the  whole  are  main- 
tained in  harmonious  action,  or  by  which  the  varying  changes  and 
failures  of  some  shall  institute  vital  changes  in  other  parts  that  shall 
contribute  to  the  restoration  of  the  former,  or  exempt  the  general  or- 
ganism from  the  evils  which  would  otherwise  arise  (§  184).  Volun- 
tary motion  (§  215,  486),  respiration,  a  permanent  contraction  of  the 
sphincters,  are  also  other  final  causes  of  the  institution  of  the  nervous 
power.  The  power  is  in  perpetual  operation  in  every  part  of  the 
animal  organization,  though  more  obviously  pronounced  m  some  of 
its  results  than  in  others,  as  in  the  function  of  respiration,  the  perma- 
nent contraction  of  the  sphincters,  the  motions  of  the  iris,  &c.  It  is, 
however,  not  less  constantly  operative,  though  vrith  less  intensity,  in 
all  organic  processes,  whether  the  general  functions  of  a  compound 
organ,  or  those  of  its  individual  economy,  and  forever  stretches  its 
universal  sway,  as  a  harmonizing  power,  over  the  whole  organic 
mechanism.  This  power,  therefore,  is  rendered  exquisitely  suscepti- 
ble to  the  most  astonishing  variety  of  physical,  vital,  and  moral  causes ; 
and,  that  it  may  feel  and  transmit  the  influences  of  the  vital  changes 
that  may  befall  one  part  or  another  to  other  parts,  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  great  balance  of  functions,  and  to  fulfill  the  ofiice  of  restoration 
as  well  as  of  conservation,  there  is  imparted  to  it,  as  to  the  other  j)rop- 
erties  of  life,  a  partial  mutability  in  its  nature,  conformable  to  the  va- 
rious impressions  exerted  upon  it,  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  vari- 
ously and  usefully  alterative  to  morbid  conditions;  and  since,  also, 
such  alterative  effects  as  arc  demanded  by  morbid  states  could  not  be 
exerted  by  a  natural  vital  agent  in  its  unmodified  condition.  Thus 
we  have,  in  the  obvious  constitution  of  the  nervous  power,  as  manifest 
in  its  common  functions,  a  principle  of  interpretation  for  all  the  vari- 
ety of  changes  that  are  not  less  obviously  exerted  upon  it  by  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  (^  1075). 

233.  The  nervous  power  does  not  generate  motion  either  in  animal 
or  organic  life  (§  476-492,  516,  nos.  2,  7).  It  only  influences  the  or- 
ganic property  mobility,  upon  which  all  motion  depends,  through  the 
medium  of  irritability  (§  188,  205,  208,  209,  226).  Even  voluntary 
motion  is  entirely  independent  of  the  ner>'ous  system,  excepting  as 
the  nervous  power  is  a  stimulus  to  irritability.  In  the  production  of 
this  complex  function  several  elements  are  concerned  :  Ist.  The  will, 
operating  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  brain,  develops  the  nervous  power ; 
2a.  This  power  is  then  transmitted  to  the  voluntary  muscles,  where  it 
acts  as  a  stimulus  upon  irritability  (§  226) ;  3d.  Mobility  is  thus  called 
into  exercise,  the  immediate  result  of  which  is  voluntary  motion  (§ 
205,  206,  208,  209,  245,  256,  476  c,  486,  487,  492,  no.  7,  500  d). 
However  complex,  and  destitute  of  analogies  in  the  world  of  mere 
physics,  this  phenomenon  may  be,  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  solution 
which  I  have  offered  will  be  received  by  every  philosophical  mind 
which  may  attentively  consider  the  nervous  power  in  its  connections 
with  the  motor  nerves,  and  the  experiments  of  Wilson  Philip  (§  464, 
&c.,  476,  &c.,  1041). 
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Since,  also,  the  nervous  power  has  no  existence  in  plants,  their  ac- 
tions are  alone  influenced  by  the  physical  agents  of  life ;  and,  having 
no  sympathetic  relation  of  parts,  the  diseases  of  one  part  are  felt  by 
other  parts  only  through  the  common  laws  of  nutrition,  while,  also, 
remedial  agents  are  curative  by  their  local  action  alone. 

233 i.  The  nervous  power,  in  a  manner  analogous  to  its  determina- 
tion upon  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder  after  the  evacuation  of  the 
urine,  may  be  propagated  upon  distant  parts,  with  morbific  or  curative 
effects,  long  after  the  removal  of  the  agent  by  which  it  was  originally 
excited.  This  is  owine  to  the  continued  change,  or  impression,  wrought 
upon  the  part  to  which  the  agent  was  applied  (§  514  ^,  516,  no.  6). 

233J.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  laws  of  the  nervous  power  is 
that  of  its  determination  through  particular  nerves  upon  certain  parts, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  whether  moral  or  phys- 
ical, whether  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial,  and  equally  so  in  animal 
and  organic  life ;  passing  over,  in  the  fulfillment  of  this  law,  various 
intermediate  nerves  of  more  direct  anatomical  connection.  This  is 
remarkably  exemplified  in  many  musical  performances  and  feats  of 
agility.  This  special  determination  of  the  nervous  power  is  most  in 
conformity  with  the  special  influences  that  may  bring  it  into  operation, 
in  healthy  conditions  of  the  body ;  but  in  diseased  states,  or  where  or- 
gans are  but  partially  diverted  from  their  natural  state,  a  durection  is 
more  or  less  given  to  the  determination  of  the  power  by  these  acquired 
susceptibilities  (§  500  j,  k,  903).  This  peculiar  attribute  of  the  ner- 
vous power  distin^uisnes  it  from  the  direct  action  of  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  which,  if  taken  into  the  circulation  in  efficient  quan- 
tities, would  oft^n  derange  the  universal  body.  But  the  same  pnysi- 
ological  constitution  of  ue  nervous  power  which  renders  it  obedient 
to  the  will  in  its  transmissions  to  particular  muscles,  or  to  the  passions 
in  its  effects  on  special  organs  in  organic  life,  renders  the  power,  when 
modified  by  remedial  or  morbific  agents,  and  according  to  its  pre- 
cise modification  and  susceptibility  of  parts,  equally  determinate  and 
circumscribed  in  its  operation  (§  150-152,  838,  844).  There  is  noth- 
ing in  Nature  more  wonderful  and  paradoxical  than  this  attribute  of 
the  nervous  power ;  and  while  the  facts  which  it  supplies  in  connec- 
tion with  the  operation  of  the  will  and  the  passions  bear  with  the 
strongest  analogical  force  upon  the  philosophy  which  respects  the  in- 
fluences of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  all  parts  distant  from  the 
seat  of  their  application,  that  analogy  is  corroborated  by  the  limitation 
of  the  morbific  or  remedial  effects  to  certain  parts  of  the  organism. 
The  fact  may  be  regarded  as  fatal,  in  itself,  to  the  doctrine  of  the  op- 
eration of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  by  absorption,  and  to  the  hy- 
pothesis which  identifies  the  nervous  power  with  galvanism. 

GENERAL    REMARKS   UPON   THE    PHILOSOPHY   OF    LIFE. 

234,  a.  Notwithstanding  all  the  laws  of  sympathy,  that  are  neces- 
sary to  the  full  interpretation  of  the  remote  effects  of  morbiBc  and  re- 
medial aeents,  are  as  well  established  as  any  laws  in  physics,  they 
have  not  been  applied  to  these  important  objects;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, those  philosophers  who  have  contributed  most  to  their  critical  ex- 
position, overlook  their  pathological  and  therapeutical  bearings,  and 
cling  to  the  doctrines  of  numoralism,  and  of  the  operation  of  remedial 
agents  by  absorption ;  nor  have  they  applied,  in  the  least,  the  nervous 
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power  in  a  philosophical  manner  to  an  exploration  of  the  natural  phe- 
nomena of  sympaUiy.  The  oscillations  of  Newton,  the  contractions 
of  Darwin,  the  vibrations  of  Hartley,  the  secretions  of  Galen,  the  gal- 
vanism of  Galvani,  the  destructive  forces  of  the  chemist,  and  the  caloric 
and  the  magnetism  of  wilder  imaginations,  continue  to  be  adopted, 
and  show  as  well  by  their  great  incongruity  as  by  their  failure,  that 
the  hypotheses  are  founded  on  imaginary  data,  and  that  each  has 
neglected  the  phenomena  of  life  (§  189  b,  785). 

234,  b.  1  say  nothing  of  those  who  still  refuse  their  assent  to  the 
well-ascertained  laws  of  sympathy,  as  manifested  in  the  natural  states 
of  the  body.  These  they  have  yet  to  study  and  to  learn ;  but  it  may 
be  well  objected  that  their  ignorance  shall  prove  an  obstacle  to  the 
progress  of  knowledge. 

He,  indeed,  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect  spectator  of  human 
events,  who  anticipates  the  acquiescence  of  ignorance  or  prejudice,  or 
the  ready  concurrence  of  inferior  minds,  in  the  intricate  problems 
which  relate  to  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions.  The  demonstrations 
of  Philip  have  become  obsolete,  in  all  but  their  abstract  nature ;  and 
the  discoveries  of  Prochasca,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  Miiller,  Hall,  Valentin, 
and  others,  in  the  functions  of  the  nerves,  are  either  unknown,  or  un- 
appreciated, by  all  but  the  erudite  student  or  such  as  aim  at  erudition ; 
and  the  very  anatomical  medium  of  sympathies,  through  which  the 
operations  of  the  nervous  power  and  the  phenomena  of  sympathy  ap- 
peal, as  it  were,  to  the  scTises  as  well  as  to  the  understanding,  is  apt  to 
DO  regarded  as  an  accidental  or  as  a  superfluous  appendage  of  the 
body,  or  thrown  in  to  embarrass  inquiry  by  multiplymg  the  complex- 
ities of  organic  beings  (^  1039). 

Coming  to  the  different  kinds  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  or  as 
these  are  modified  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  or  by  other  phys- 
ical causes,  as  well  as  the  analogous  modifications  of  the  nei-vous 
power,  and  its  remarkable  attributes  as  a  vital  agent,  its  direct  action 
as  such  when  developed  by  causes  acting  directly  upon  the  nervous 
system,  or  when  brought  into  operation  indirectly  through  the  medi- 
um of  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  227),  and  other  analogous  facts  which 
are  equally  substantiated  by  an  endless  variety  of  phenomena,  they 
are  pronounced  by  a  no  small  number  of  the  profession,  even  by  wri- 
ters who  appear  in  the  character  of  expounders  of  medical  philosophy, 
as  metaphysical  speculations,  or  as  imaginary  hypotheses.  Even  life 
itself  is  regarded  as  a  subtlety  of  the  schools,  or  as  a  phantom  of  less 
reputable  claims.  "  For  my  part,"  says  Magendie,  "  I  declare  boldly 
that  I  look  upon  these  ideas  about  vitality,  and  the  rest  of  it,  as  noth- 
ing more  than  a  cloak  for  ignorance  and  laziness"*  (^  1034). 

234,  c.  If,  then,  you  object  to  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  life, 
why  not  to  the  existence  of  mind,  to  the  imponderables,  or  to  tangible 
matter  itself  (§  168,  169,  175  bb)  1  Do  you  deny  its  several  well- 
attested  properties  ?  Then  why  not  deny  the  properties  of  the  mind  1 
Have  you  not,  for  the  aid  of  the  senses,  a  tangible  analogy  in  the  solar 
beam  (§  188}  d,  234  e)1  Do  you  cast  aside  all  the  phenomena  of 
irritability  and  sensibility,  and  maintain  that  the  action  of  internal  and 
external  causes,  the  mind  and  its  passions,  b  exerted  upon  the  struc- 
ture alone,  because  you  cannot  see  the  properties  (§  169, 189)  1     Can 

*  Bee  Medical  and  Pkytieiogical  Cammentariet,  vol  i.,  p.  397,  511,  512,  514,  515,  m  to 
Magondio. 
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jou  see  the  Maker  of  the  eye,  or  did  the  eye  make  itself  (§  74)  1  Do 
the  muscles  move  without  a  moving  power?  Are  you  not  amazed  at 
what  you  cannot  deny,  that  the  mutual  co^-operation  of  the  mind  and 
the  brain,  which  results  in  taUliTtg,  is  limited  in  its  action  upon  the 
body  to  exactly  those  parts  where  its  operation  can  be  alone  useful 
to  the  animal,  namely,  the  voluntary  muscles ;  nay,  more,  that  the  will 
elects  of  these  muscles  such  only  as  are  precisely  necessary  to  its 
present  purpose,  and  bestows  every  imaginable  degree  of  force  with- 
in the  limit  of  its  power,  and  variously,  also,  on  the  several  muscles 
which  it  may  throw  into  simultaneous  action  (§  233},  349  e,  500  i)  t 
Is  there  nothing  as  improbable  in  all  this  as  in  the  propositions  of  the 
vitalist  ?  Consider  how,  on  the  other  hand,  those  other  acts  of  the 
mind,  called  the  passions,  so  near  akin  to  the  will,  judgment,  reflec- 
tion, are  clearly  ordained  to  operate  in  organic  life  u)r  uie  moral  and 
Shysical  good  of  the  being ;  or,  if  they  be  also  the  causes  of  pain  and 
isease,  the  analogy  of  Nature  shines  out  even  here  in  placing  them 
on  a  par  with  the  remedial  agents  of  the  external  world.  If  this  be 
80,  or  a  single  fact  conceded,  how  will  you  disregard  the  multitudi- 
nous phenomena  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  or  their  various  natu- 
ral and  artificial  modifications  (§  64,  y)  1  Will  you  consider  an  ar- 
gumentum  ad  haminem  ?  Do  you,  then,  deny  that  you  possess  judg- 
ment, reflection,  and  the  ability  to  discover  truth  1  If  you  object  not 
to  this,  you  must  concede  the  philosophy  of  these  Institutes  as  to  the 
foregoing  properties  of  life,  and  by  the  same  demonstration  upon 
which  that  philosophy  rests  you  must  admit  the  imputed  attributes  of 
the  nervous  power,  which  are  far  more  clearly  and  variously  attested 
than  judgment,  reflection,  or  the  ability  to  discover  truth.  Look  at 
the  experiments  by  Wilson  Philip,  Hall,  Miiller,  Bell  (§  464,  &c.,  476, 
&c.).  Look  at  the  nervous  system,  and  there  you  shall  absolutely  see. 
Or,  do  you  require  other  aid  for  your  senses,  look,  again,  at  the  analo- 
gies which  are  supplied  by  the  solar  beam,  by  electricity,  by  galvan- 
ism, by  magnetism.  Consider  how  they  astonish  you  in  their  over- 
powering influences  upon  all  things  but  the  living  being.  And  yet 
you  can  not  see  how  these  destructive  effects  are  exerted.  You  give  up 
your  senses  when  the  needle  traverses  the  compass,  and  stand  in  mute 
astonishment,  gazing  at  the  north  for  some  sign  that  shall  help  the  im- 
derstanding  as  to  the  nature  of  the  mysterious  agent  But  you  see 
and  Jeel  nothing.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the  dismay  of  sense  becomes 
inexpressible,  when  imagination  surveys  the  interval  of  thousands  of 
miles,  through  which  the  unseen  force  exerts  its  mystic  sway.  And 
80  of  gravitation.  But  the  effects  are  strongly  pronounced  upon  the 
sense  of  vision,  and  their  frequent  repetition  begets  an  acknowledg- 
ment that  there  is  something  besides  the  tangible  and  visible  qualities 
of  matter  which,  operating  through  vast  distances,  maintains  the  nee- 
dle in  one  everlasting  direction,  and  the  heavenly  orbs  in  their  unde- 
viating  rounds.  And  here,  in  the  perpetual  operation  of  magnetism, 
there  is  something  to  aid  your  conception  of  an  equally  unintermit- 
ting  exercise  of  the  nervous  power  (^  1034). 

234,  d.  Do  you  object  to  what  I  have  propounded  as  to  the  artifi- 
cial and  temporary  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  (§  227-232)  t 
Can  you  state  an  objection,  farther  than  that  which  has  been  just  con- 
sidered ?  Do  not  the  infinite  phenomena  of  sympathy  mutually  con- 
spire together  without  a  contradictory  fact,  in  proving  the  occurrence 
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of  such  modifications ;  ^d  is  there  a  single  effect  of  morfoific  and 
remedial  agents,  operating  through  the  nervous  systems,  which  cannot 
be  clearly,  perfectly,  explained  by  the  doctrines  which  I  have  pro- 
pounded in  relation  to  the  nervous  power  1  Can  a  like  affirmation  be 
made  of  any  other  thing  ?  But,  you  cannot  see  the  modifications  of 
the  nervous  power.  Neither  can  you  see  the  modifications  of  the 
electric  fluid,  as  manifested  under  the  conditions  of  electricity  and 
galvanism ;  but,  the  effects  of  the  latter  make  a  strong  impression 
upon  sense,  which  grows  into  the  belief  that  physical  causes  do,  in  re- 
aUty,  alter  the  conditions  of  electricity  and  turn  it  to  galvanism,  and 
those  effects  have  actually  engendered  the  expression  of  ''modification 
of  electricity/'  Here,  then,  is  something  for  the  senses,  to  aid  them 
in  their  survey  of  the  less  tangible,  but  not  less  precise,  and  infinitely 
diversified,  phenomena,  that  mark  the  artificial  modifications  of  irrita- 
bility, sensibility,  and  the  nervous  power.  And,  should  you  require 
a  like  assistance  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  irritability  and  sen- 
sibility, or  even  the  existence  of  the  different  properties  which  apper- 
tain to  the  vital  principle,  you  have  only  to  regard  the  solar  beam, 
and  the  solar  pnsm,  and  try  experiments  with  each  prismatic  color 
{§  188J,  d), 

234,  e.  Do  you  marvel  at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  nervous 
power  moves  in  its  operations  1  Consider,  then,  the  incomprehensi- 
ble velocity  of  light, — 200,000  miles  in  a  second  of  time ;  or  the  more 
rapid  apparent  motion  of  the  electric  fluid.  Or,  take  the  more  prob- 
able doctrine  of  the  undulations  of  light,  and  this  will  be  yet  more  con< 
formable  to  what  is  probably  truo  of  the  nervous  power.  Of  the  un- 
dulations, then,  we  have  not  less  than  458,000,000,000,000,  for  the  red 
ray ;  535,000,000,000,000,  for  the  yellow  ray ;  727,000,000,000,000, 
for  the  violet  ray,  in  a  second  of  time. 

I  say,  when  we  think  of  the  physical  effects  of  electricity,  galvan- 
ism, magnetism,  and  of  light,  and  more  especially  when  we  attempt  to 
think  of  the  inconceivable  rapidity  with  which  the  undulations  of  light 
are  propagated,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  with  what  I  have  attiib- 
uted  to  the  nervous  power  in  resolving  the  phenomena  of  sympathy, 
voluntary  motion,  &c.  >  and  when,  also,  we  reflect  that  those  very  un- 
dulations, according  to  their  variety,  produce  on  the  retina  all  the  im- 
pressions that  are  requisite  for  every  phenomenon  of  vision,  and  that 
every  impression,  which  is  thus  produced,  must  be  transmitted  to  the 
brain,  before  the  sense  of  vision  can  be  excited  (§  188^  J,  500  k). 

If,  also,  the  retina  be  thus  sensitive  to  the  undulations  of  a  substance 
which  is  so  imponderable  that  it  is  doubted  by  many  whether  the  sub- 
stratum of  liffht  be  actually  material,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty,  I  say, 
by  the  aid  of  this  plain  analogy,  in  makine  the  same  philosophical  use 
of  the  vastly  more  numerous  and  unique  facts  that  are  supplied  by  an- 
imal life,  or  in  apprehending  that  the  virtues  of  more  substantial 
agents,  whether  morbific  or  remedial,  may,  in  like  manner,  exert  pow- 
emil  impressions  upon  the  properties. of  every  part,  both  nervous  and 
organic,  and  that  such  influences  may,  equally  with  the  impressions 
of  light,  be  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  establish  im- 
pressions upon  the  parts  in  conformity  with  the  virtues  of  each  agent 
(§503). 

The  undulations  of  light  are  excited  by  the  various  objects  from 
which  they  prooce^d.    And  so  t)f  the  nervous  power.    It  is  not  in  traU' 
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«V«,  a  movable  substance,  but,  like  the  principle  of  light,  is  everf 
where  diffused  through  its  appropriate  medium,  and,  like  that  princi- 
ple, is  brought  into  operation  by  exciting  causes.     Is  it  difficult,  how- 
ever, to  imagine  how  the  nervous  power  can  move  with  the  velocity 
of  light  in  jjarts  so  dense  as  the  nerves  ?     It  is  less  difficult  than  the 
comprehension  of  the  admitted  fact  that  light  traverses  the  diamond 
as  rapidly  as  it  does  ethereal  space  (§  175  i,  188J  cZ).     Do  you  still 
marvel  as  to  haw  the  nervous  power  should  induce  or  subvert  mseascs  ? 
Were  you  not  equally  in  the  dark  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  the  so- 
lar beam  in  its  vaiious  agencies  upon  inorganic  compounds,  till  a  few 
obscure  phenomena  led  to  the  hvpofhesis  of  undulations  1    But,  what 
have  you  gained  by  the  undulations  %     Can  you  tell  us  how  these  in- 
conceivably small  motions  operate,  without  a  resort  to  absolute  as- 
sumptions %     Are  you  any  more  convinced  than  before,  that  the  phe- 
nomena of  light  are  realities,  or  have  you  been  aided  a  whit,  by  these 
discoveries,  as  to  your  former  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  light  1     You 
tell  us  that  not  only  the  well-known  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum 
possess,  individually,  specific  properties,  but  that  *'  each  of  these  com- 
prises rays  differing  m  constitution,  and  differing  in  refrangibility, 
and  that,  doubtless,  to  each  one  specific  effects  are  due."*    You  show 
the  physiologist  a  few  positive  results,  and  he  believes  the  analysis, 
and  the  existence  of  the  several  rays ;  though  he  may  greatly  dis- 
credit your  philosophy  of  the  effects  as  manifested  in  a  aepartmont  of 
nature  which  you  only  study  under  influences  supplied  by  the  labora- 
tory (§  188i,  d).     But,  you  tell  him,  also,  that  the  solar  ray  embraces 
"  other  principles  which  are  invisible^**  and  you  call  upon  him  to  ad- 
mit the  existence  of  these,  notwithstanding  he  cannot  see  them  (§ 
175,  bb).     The  physiologist,  however,  readily  admits  their  existence 
upon  the  strength  of  the  few  facts  which  imply  the  operation  of  an  in- 
visible agent ;  and  he  does  so  because  he  is  a  physiologist.     But,  ta- 
king your  own  rule  of  judgment  as  to  a  vital  principle  and  its  several 
properties,  you  were  doubtful  whether  he  might  demand  more  tangi- 
ble proof;  and,  accordingly,  you  prepare  him  for  an  admission  of 
your  premises  by  a  mode  of  reasoning  which  you  reject,  contemptu- 
ously, when  the  physiologist  sets  forth  his  endless  series  of  facts  which 
prove,  each  one,  the  existence  of  properties  peculiar  to  living  beings. 
You  prejudge  the  case,  as  it  were,  by  impugning  his  understanding, 
unless  the  induction  be  conceded.     You  tell  him,  that,  "just  in  the 
same  way  that  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  existence  of  forty  simple 
metals,  so,4ipon  similar  evidence,  I  am  free  to  admit  the  existence  of 
fifly  different  imponderable  agents,  if  need  be"  (§  188i,  (T),     The  phys- 
iologist requires  you  to  admit  but  one,  and,  with  this  one  he  explains, 
witii  perfect  consistency,  all  the  processes  of  living  beings,  all  the 
phenomena  in  physiology,  in  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  while  no  one 
of  them  can  be  interpreted  without  the  agency  of  such  a  principle. 

234,/.  But  again,  I  say,  what  have  we  gained  in  a  practical  sense, 
or  as  to  the  modus  operandi,  or  the  laws  of  light  and  heat,  or  of  the 
constituents  of  the  solar  ray,  by  the  discovery  of  the  undulations,  or 
by  any  supposed  decision  of  the  question  as  to  distinct  rays  or  modi- 
fications of  a  common  ray,  or  even  by  the  prismatic  colors  1  Nothing 
whatever ;  no  more  than  has  been  gained,  in  a  useful  sense,  by  mi- 
croscopic explorations  in  physiology,  but  with  the  greater  advantage 

•  Drmper'g  Traatifle  on  TU  Foren  i^hick  product  the  Organization  of  Plant*,  p.  103. 
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of  more  precision,  and  more  accomplishment  to  science,  and  without 
the  pernicious  hypotheses  of  the  latter.  And  can  the  same  affirma- 
tion be  made  of  our  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  vital  princi- 
ples, and  of  their  natural  moaifications  in  different  parts,  and  those 
which  are  induced  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents  ?  On  the  contrary, 
we  see  this  knowledge  every  where  converted  to  the  most  important 
uses  of  organic  beings,  not  only  in  a  direct  practical  sense,  but  in  un- 
folding the  great  laws  by  which  they  are  governed.  This  knowledge, 
indeed,  is  the  great  foundation  of  physiology  and  of  the  healing  art. 

Do  you  object  to  the  relation  which  sympathetic  sensibility  bears 
to  the  nervous  power  (§  201),  and  the  relation  of  the  nervous  power 
to  irritability  (§  226),  in  the  phenomena  of  motion  1  Have  you  any 
better  data  for  your  conceptions  of  the  relation  of  the  magnetic  pole 
to  the  needle ;  and  to  explain  that  relation,  do  you  not  admit  a  pecu- 
liar imponderable,  invisible  agent,  which  acts  upon  the  properties  of 
the  needle  ?  Do  you  understand  any  better,  or  have  you  any  better 
facts  respecting,  the  relation  of  physical  agents  to  the  mind,  in  die  phe- 
nomena of  sensation  1  You  obtain  your  ideas  of  matter  through  the 
operation  of  physical  agents  upon  the  intellectual  part ;  and  how  will 
you  explain  the  access  of  those  physical  means  to  the  spiritual  sub- 
stance unless  you  also  admit  the  physiological  property,  sensibility  1 
What  intelligible  connection  is  there  between  the  properties  of  mind 
and  the  motions  of  the  brain  ?  What  intelligible  connection  between 
the  stimulus  of  the  blood  and  the  motions  of  the  heart,  or  those  mo- 
tions which  attend  the  generation  of  bile  and  all  other  organic  products, 
unless  you  admit  a  principle  of  life  ?  The  forces  of  life  are  concerned 
about  sensation  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  there  would  be  a  violent 
interruption  of  the  law  of  analogy  were  there  not  something  interme- 
diate between  mind  and  matter,  a  bond  of  union,  as  it  were,  through 
which  impressions  upon  the  senses  should  reach  the  spiritual  existence. 
Wo  may  fancy  it  to  be  electricity,  or  the  chemical  forces ;  but,  this 
no  more  aids  our  comprehension,  through  the  known  phenomena  sup- 
plied by  these  causes,  as  to  the  communications  from  matter  to  the 
immaterial,  thinking  existence,  than  if  we  regard  the  nerves,  per  »e, 
as  the  only  medium.  We  therefore  turn  our  reason  to  the  special 
phenomena,  and  find  a  property  in  universal  operation  throughout  the 
body,  as  the  medium  through  which  certain  kinds  of  impressions  from 
physical  agents  are  transmitted  to  the  mind.  But,  we  find,  also,  an- 
other analogous  series  of  phenomena  which  force  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  these  depend,  also,  upon  a  certain  modification  of  the  s^me  prop- 
erty as  that  through  which  impressions  are  made  upon  the  mind  by 
external  objects.  We  see,  also,  that  these  transmitted  impressions 
give  rise  to  another  endless  series  of  peculiar  results,  which  have  their 
point  of  departure  in  the  nervous  centres ;  and  we  see,  too,  that  each 
one  corresponds  with,  and  confirms  the  others,  in  the  several  series 
respectively.  We  learn,  besides,  that  those  of  the  last  series  are  anal- 
ogous to  the  direct  effects  of  vital  agents,  healthy,  morbific,  and  re- 
medial, upon  the  organs  which  are  the  immediate  seat  of  their  opera- 
tion. Hence,  we  conclude,  inevitably,  that  tliere  exists  what  is  de- 
nominated the  nervous  power,  with  all  the  attributes  which  I  have  as- 
cribed to  it,  and  that  it  is  brought  into  operation  through  the  same 
channel  of  sympathy  as  the  mind  when  sensible  objects  exert  their 
e£fects.     The  mind,  and  the  nervous  power  are,  therefore,  so  far  on  a 
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par.  Each  is  an  agent,  each  gives  rise  to  sensible  and  insensible  mo- 
tions, and  modifies  variously  the  ordinary  results  when  themselves 
are  affected  in  an  unusual  manner,  and  each  is  brought  into  opera- 
tion by  analogous  causes.  The  mind,  tlirough  the  properties  of  life, 
forms  a  special  bond  of  union  between  itself  and  certam  parts  of  the 
organization ;  the  nervous  power,  another  special  bond  between  the 
same  properties  of  the  vital  principle,  and  other  parts  of  the  organi- 
zation, and  by  which,  and  by  the  perpetual  operation  of  that  power, 
the  whole  organic  mechanism  of  animals  moves  on  in  a  well-balanced, 
concerted  action.  Thus  are  the  properties  of  the  mind,  the  proper- 
ties of  the  vital  principle,  and  the  sensible  mechanism,  all  mutually 
related  to  each  other,  and  bound  together  by  laws  as  precise  as  those 
more  simple  ones  which  rule  in  the  inorganic  world. 

234,  g.  We  need  not,  therefore,  inquire  into  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  nervous  power,  or  of  the  organic  properties.  It  would  be  as  ab- 
surd as  to  interrogate  the  nature  of  gravitation,  or  of  any  other  prop- 
erty of  mere  matter,  or  even  matter  itself;  though  we  may  well  say 
what  the  nervous  and  organic  powers  are  not,  and  thus  save  much 
speculation  and  its  resulting  practice.  It  is  enoueh  that  we  know 
tneir  existence  and  the  laws  they  obey.  This  is  all  that  can  be  philo- 
sophically or  practically  useful.  With  these  we  are  about  as  well 
acquainted  as  we  are  with  the  laws  of  gravitation,  or  of  light  An 
ignorance  of  the  nature  of  the  principles  or  causes  affects  in  no  respect 
our  study  of  their  laws,  of  their  modes  of  operating,  or  of  the  influ- 
ences to  which  they  may  be  liable.  Their  laws,  like  the  laws  of  gal- 
vanism, or  of  optics,  must  remain  the  same,  whatever  theory  may  be 
adopted  as  to  the  nature  of  the  causes. 

Inquiries,  therefore,  so  obviously  beyond  our  reach  as  the  absolute 
nature  of  the  vital  principle,  or  any  of  its  properties,  should  never 
raise  our  curiosity,  much  less  receive  our  attention.  Their  pursuit 
vitiates  the  judgment,  diverts  the  mind  from  practical  and  useful  in- 
quiries, and  renders  it  prone  to  speculation. 

But  again,  I  say,  we  know  enough  of  the  whole  of  this  subject  for 
the  purposes  of  philosophy,  and  for  the  good  of  mankind,  by  the  phe- 
nomena alone ;  and  since  the  phenomena  of  organic  beings  are  far 
more  diversified  than  those  which  relate  to  inorganic  matter,  so  also 
should  we  be  as  contented  with  the  former  as  wim  the  latter,  and  ap- 
ply them  in  the  same  philosophical  and  practical  manner.  We  also 
Know  enough  of  physics  to  marvel  at  nothing  in  organic  beings  which 
may  be  utterly  aifferent  from  the  constitution,  the  phenomena,  and 
the  laws  of  inorganic  matter ;  and,  if  it  seem  mysterious  that  such  an 
affent  as  the  nervous  power  should  exist,  with  the  characteristics 
which  I  have  assigned,  it  will  become  less  wonderful  when  we  reflect 
upon  the  phenomena  of  the  immaterial  mind  in  its  connection  with 
organization,  as  in  muscular  motion,  blushing,  palpitation,  syncope, 
apoplexy,  &c.,  or  even  upon  the  velocity  of  lignt,  the  inconceivable 
rapidity  of  its  imdulations,  its  laws,  its  effects,  &c. 

All  diat  we  can  know  of  the  nature  of  any  substance,  material  or 
immaterial,  is  by  the  phenomena  it  manifests.  Where  these  are  the 
same,  or  closely  allied,  as  in  electricity  and  galvanism,  we  may  be 
sure  that  the  essential  causes  are  the  same.  But,  where  great  and 
striking;  diflferences  exist,  and  more  especially  where  there  are  no 
analogies  in  the  phenomena,  as  between  the  nervous  power,  or  the 
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organic  properties,  and  all  inorganic  agents,  substances,  or  causes,  we 
may  be  equally  certain  that  the  agents,  substances,  causes,  or  powers, 
are  as  different  from  each  other,  in  their  essence,  as  in  their  phe- 
nomena. 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  nervous  power,  and  the  organic  prop- 
erties, are,  respectively,  sui  generis  ;  having  no  analogies  m  the  inor- 
ganic world. 

Xhe  phenomena  which  different  agents,  powers,  or  causes,  manifest, 
are  so  unlike  each  other,  that  different  modes  of  investigation  must  be 
pursued  to  arrive  at  a  knowledge  of  each ;  and  the  phenomena  will 
be  just  as  conclusive  of  the  nature  of  one  substance  or  power  as  of 
another.  A  stone,  for  instance,  affects  the  sight,  and  touch;  it  ap- 
pears of  a  certain  size,  shape,  color,  &c.,  or  it  is  hard  or  soil ;  if  an- 
alyzed, it  is  found  to  be  composed  of  several  distinct  substances,  each 
of  which  manifest  other  phenomena ;  and  this  is  aU  we  know  of  the 
nature  of  a  stone.  And  so  of  magnetism,  galvanism,  light,  heat,  and 
whatever  else  appertains  to  the  inorganic  world.  We  examine  their 
manifestations,  and  compare  them  together,  and  distinguish  different 
things  from  each  other  by  the  manifestations  or  phenomena  of  each. 
But,  there  are  groups  of  phenomena  which  have  certain  general  re- 
semblances, and  these  we  arrange  into  genera  or  families,  as  the  sev- 
eral earths,  metals,  gases,  &c. ;  but  the  specific  distinctions  always 
remain,  so  that  by  £e  phenomena  peculiar  to  each  species  we  can 
always  distinguish  one  from  another.  Just  so  it  is  in  respect  to  the 
physical  and  chemical  powers.  The  means  of  knowledge  are  of  the 
same  nature  in  all  tlic  cases,  and  the  proof  is  as  good  in  one  case  as 
in  another. 

Coming  to  plants  and  animals,  a  general  survey  of  their  phenomena 
shows  us  that  they  have  no  other  analogies,  of  any  importance,  with 
the, inorganic  world,  than  in  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed. 
These  are  derived  fVom  the  inorganic  kingdom ;  and  here  the  simili- 
tude ends.  If  we  investigate  the  phenomena  analytically,  they  come 
upon  us  in  a  profusion  wholly  surpassing  those  of  inorganic  beings, 
and  without  tne  most  remote  resemblance.  Here,  therefore,  we  ap- 
ply the  same  rule  as  to  inorganic  beings,  and  we  learn  by  the  same 
process  of  observation,  as  much  of  the  nature  and  powers  of  one  class 
of  beings  as  of  the  other,  and  the  proof  is  as  good  in  one  caso  as 
in  the  other,  though  more  conclusive  in  respect  to  organic  beings,  in- 
asmuch as  their  phenomena  are  more  various.  By  the  same  rule,  also, 
we  attain  all  the  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  soul,  and,  beyond  that 
of  Revelation,  all  that  is  relative  to  a  Supreme  Being ;  and  we  distin- 
guish each  from  all  the  others,  or  bring  them  into  relationship,  in  the 
same  way. 

The  same  mode  of  reasoning  is,  of  course,  applicable  to  what  I 
have  said  of  the  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  (§  227-229),  and 
of  the  organic  properties  (§  133-156,  188-215). 

234,  h.  We  are,  however,  so  much  the  creatures  of  sense,  that  the 
majority  will  probably  still  go  on  explaining  every  thing  appertaining 
to  life  by  some  tangible  or  visible  cause,  or  by  some  laws  with  which 
we  fancy  ourselves  to  be  better  acquainted.  I  have  already  cited  sev- 
eral examples  ;  and  if  we  take  up  any  writer,  indifferently,  it  is  more 
than  an  equal  chance  t)iat  the  authorities  will  be  increased.  Thus, 
here  is  Sir  GKlbext  Blane's  excellent  work  on  "Medical  Logic" 
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"  The  changes,"  he  says,  "  accomplished  by  the  actions  of  life  may  be 
conceived  to  b^  efTccted  through  the  agency  of  some  imponderable 
fluid;  such  as  electricity,  light,  or  magnetism.  We  may  conceive, 
for  instance,  that  each  gland  may  be  furnished  with  a  sort  of  voltaic 
apparatus  for  effecting  its  specific  change."  The  same  doctrine  has 
been  adopted  by  a  host  of  medical  philosophers  of  our  own  times. 
But,  did  any  of  the  foregoing  agents  ever  produce,  out  of  the  organic 
being,  a  single  one  of  the  phenomena  of^life  ?  Did  they  ever  give 
rise  to  one  of  those  phenomena  in  a  dead  subject,  although  the  organ- 
ized structure  remain  unimpaired ;  as  in  cases  of  instant  death  from 
hydrocyanic  acid,  nux  vomica,  or  from  a  needle  thrust  into  the  medul- 
la oblongata?  Is  not  the  whole  hypothesis  contradicted  by  all  that  is 
known  of  the  effects  of  those  agents  1  It  is  the  merest  assumption  to 
sustain  an  unintelligible  and  absurd  hypothesis,  to,  affirm  that  struc- 
tural deransement  is  necessary  to  death.  If  galvanism,  the  chemical 
forces,  &c.,  be  the  immediate  cause  of  the  deposition  which  constitutes 
the  interstitial  growth,  what  bestows  vitality  (or  life,  if  it  be  preferred) 
on  the  new-formed  matter  1  Or,  if  tliis  vitality  bo  imparted  by  spe- 
cific powers  of  the  formative  instruments,  why  should  not  those  pow- 
ers be  adequate  to  the  entire  work  (§  64)  1  Why  so  great  a  violation 
of  the  most  common  rule  in  philosophy,  as  to  introduce  other  forces, 
whose  great  office  is  to  pull  down,  and  whose  results  are  confusion  ] 

234,1.  The  whole  art  of  medicine  consists  in  producing  certain  im- 
pressions upon  properties  or  powers  that  are  wholly  unlike  those 
which  rule  m  the  inorganic  world.  It  will  not  answer  to  talk  of  mod- 
ifying the  operation  of  galvanism,  magnetism,  gravitation,  light,  chem- 
ical affinity,  &;c.,  by  an  emetic  or  cathartic  It  must,  however,  come 
to  this,  if  you  will  have  it  that  those  forces  preside  over  organized 
beings,  or  even  if  they  be  allowed  to  have  a  subordinate  agency  (§ 
175,  d). 

235,  Finally,  the  phenomena  of  life  are  as  easily  comprehended  as 
those  of  inorjranic  matter,  and  denote  as  clearly,  and  even  more  lo, 
the  nature  of  the  causes.  Who  will  demonstrate  the  nature  of  those 
physical  properties  by  which  foreign  agents  produce  their  impression 
on  the  properties  of  life  1  And  yet  so  accurate  is  our  discrimination 
among  them,  as  prompted  by  the  vital  signs  which  they  produce,  that 
it  is  one  of  the  most  important  objects  of  the  physician  to  select  from 
the  multitude  of  cathartics,  emetics,  &c.,  a  certain  species  whose 
properties  shall  correspond  with  the  modified  signs  of  tne  properties 
o£  life ;  and,  it  is  no  unusual  phenomenon,  that,  of  the  whole  range 
before  him,  he  decides  with  accuracy  that  there  is  only  one  medicine 
which  is  well  saited  to  the  case.  And  his  conceptions  of  the  specific 
properties  of  the  agent,  and  of  those  of  the  organizatioo,  even  in  the 
moaified  state  of  the  latter,  are  so  comprehensive,  that  he  may  foretell 
their  united  result  He  knows  as  much  of  the  properties  of  Ufe  as  of 
the  remedial  agent  He  knows  them  far  better ;  and  that  he  admits 
their  existence  and  specific  nature  is  manifest  from  his  deliberate  ac- 
tion. Whoever  prescribes  for  disease  upon  any  other  ground  i^  a 
mere  charlatan. 

Who,  again,  will  define  the  nature  of  cohesion,  gravitation,  chein- 
ical  affinities,  &c  %  Like  the  properties  of  life  and  of  spirit,  and  their 
relations  to  matter,  their  existence  is  only  inferred  from  certain  uni- 
form phenomena,  and  from  such,  alone,  we  deduce  their  relations  to 
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objects  of  mure  sensible  demonstration ;  and  this  is  all  we  know  of 
the  sensible  objects  themselves.  We  reach  the  connection  between 
common  matter  and  its  properties,  between  the  vital  properties  and 
organized  structure,  between  the  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  and 
the  nervous  system,  the  concurrence  between  them  in  the  production 
of  certain  effects,  and  the  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  several  prop- 
erties, by  a  common  process  of  observation.  There  are  mysteries  at- 
tending the  same  conditions  of  the  whole  which  must  be  left  to  the 
sole  comprehension  of  the  Author  Who  intended  the  whole  to  sub- 
serve ^e  purposes  in  which  we  ore  alone  interested ;  Who  has  wise- 
ly secured  to  Himself  the  nature  and  control  of  primary  causes;  and 
Who  has  thereby  restricted  our  inquiries  to  the  only  useful  end  of 
knowledge,  the  existence  of  the  causes,  and  their  various  phenomena 
and  laws.  These  may  be  so  employed,  as  to  answer  the  wants,  the 
conveniences,  ana  the  various  exigencies  of  intelligent  beings.  Those 
are  the  springs  of  action  which  it  might  be  unsafe  for  man  to  under- 
stand. 

236.  From  what  I  have  hitherto  said  on  the  siibject  of  life,  it  must 
'  evidently  be  regarded,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  as  a  cause,  not  as  an 

^ect.  The  functions  and  other  phenomena  are  the  effects.  This  con- 
struction, which  I  have  also  set  forth  in  my  Essay  on  the  **  Vital  Pow- 
ers'' in  other  demonstrative  aspects,  is  indispensable  to  any  sound 
principled  in  medicine.  All  effects  have  their  causes ;  and  this  simple 
principle  obliges  us  to  look  for  a  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  life.  It 
IS  with  the  conditions  of  that  cause,  ascertained  through  the  medium 
of  its  effects,  that  all  physiology  and  medicine  are  concerned. 

237.  The  powers  by  which  living  beings  ai'e  governed,  cateris  par- 
ibus, are  always  as  precise  in  their  operation,  and  bring  about  results 
as  precise,  as  gravitation  itself.  But  the  properties  of  life  are  con- 
stantly liable  to  variations,  and,  therefore,  there  will  be  correspond- 
ing variations  in  their  phenomena.  Gravitation,  and  other  physical 
fcTces,  on  the  other  hand,  are  immutable,  and  there  are,  therefore,  no 
variations  in  the  results  of  their  operation.  But  it  is  also  eaually  true 
that  any  given  condition  of  the  properties  of  life,  connected  widi  any 
given  influences,  is  equivalent  to  the  unvarying  state  of  the  physical 
forces.  That  particular  condition,  in  conjunction  with  the  supposed 
influences,  always  determines  the  same  results,  whether  in  health  or 
disease.  Every  power  in  nature,  when  operating  under  given  circum- 
stances, always  terminates  in  uniform  effects.  The  uncertainties, 
therefore,  to  which  the  science  of  medicine  is  liable,  or  any  other  which 
has  nature  for  its  foundation,  are  owing  to  our  inability  to  understand 
all  the  facts.  If  any  remedial  agent  produce  an  effect  at  one  time 
which  it  does  not  at  another,  it  is  because  the  properties  of  life  have 
been  differently  affected  in  die  different  cases ;  and  there  may  have 
been,  also,  a  concurrence  of  many  other  different  influences.  Never- 
theless, in  each  case,  the  medicine  operates  according  to  established 
laws,  and  the  modifications  depend  upon  the  difference  of  circumstan- 
ces. Each  combination  of  circumstances,  however,  always  gives  a 
uniform  determination  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  effects.  Where 
the  conditions  are  the  same,  the  remedy  in  a  certain  dose  will  always 
produce  the  same  results. 

Although  gravitation  is  immutable  in  its  nature,  we  yet  see  some- 
thing analogrouB  to  the  foregoing  influences  upon  the  properties  of 
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life,  in  the  manner  in  which  the  revolution  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
may  be  a£fected  by  their  interference,  in  relation  to  each  other,  with 
the  power  as  exercised  by  the  sun ;  as  seen  in  the  erratic  movement 
of  comets.  In  either  case  the  incidental  influences  may  be  calculated, 
and  the  results  foretold,-^-conforming,  in  one  case,  to  the  laws  of  grav- 
itation, and  in  the  other  to  those  of  die  vital  force.  The  stability  of 
the  physiological  conditions  enables  us  to  calculate  not  only  what  will 
happen  to-day,  but  throueh  all  future  time.  But,  the  vital  conditions 
are  subject  to  precise  modifications  at  the  several  great  eras  or  stages 
of  life ;  but,  being  marked  by  uniformity,  the  results  are  forever  the 
same,  at  each  era  respectively.  The  fundamental  changes  enable 
us,  also,  to  fi^resee  how  the  modified  properties  of  life  will  be  differ- 
ently affected  by  vital  stimuli,  the  new  sympathies  that  will  spring  up, 
the  different  relations  of  sensibility  to  the  faculties  of  the  mind,  the 
difference  in  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  &c.,  at  the  several  eras. 
From  these  natural  and  uniform  modifications  of  the  vital  states,  we 
may  turn  to  those  of  a  fluctuating  and  accidental  nature,  which  grow 
out  of  the  influence  of  climate,  habits,  employments,  &c.,  and  which 
may  be  not  only  as  lasting  as  the  individual,  but  may  be  transmitted 
to  his  posterity.  As  at  the  different  eras  of  life,  we  here  find,  also, 
variable  influences  from  the  natural,  the  morbific,  and  the  remedial* 
agents,  variable  sympathies,  &c.,  among  organs,  according  to  the  arti- 
ficially-modified condition  of  the  properties  of  life.  These  conditions, 
however,  are  rarely  exactly  the  same  in  any  two  individuals ;  but, 
they  are  strictly  analogous  m  principle  to  the  natural  ones  which  dis- 
tingaish  the  several  stages  of  life,  and,  so  far  as  they  may  be  known 
in  any  given  case,  we  may  calculate,  with  great  approximation  to  the 
truth,  what  will  be  the  special  charactenstic  phenomena  that  will 
mark  the  organic,  the  animal,  and  the  intellectual  existence  of  that  in- 
dividual (§  153-156,  535,  &c.,  574,  &c.). 

Thus  we  have  a  series  of  analogies,  in  respect  to  the  mutability  of 
the  properties  of  life,  and  corresponding  results,  which  bring  us  upon 
the  confines  of  disease ;  which  consists,  also,  in  certain  modifications  of 
the  vital  properties,  but  more  profound,  more  various,  and  more  tran- 
sient (§  176-182).  Here  lie  the  difliculties  of  medicine  ;  difliculties 
attendiing  our  knowledge  of  the  modifying  causes,  the  influences  they 
produce,  the  complications  of  sympathy,  and  other  contingent  circum- 
stances. All  these  conditions  inust  be  known  in  any  given  case,  to 
foresee,  with  certainty,  any  immediate  or  more  remote  result  either 
of  disease  or  of  the  action  of  any  medicine,  or  of  any  natural  vital 
agenL  But,  the  properties  of  life  being  never  very  greatly  varied 
finom  their  natural  character,  we  may  come,  by  a  careml  observation 
of  their  varying  phenomena,  to  a  knowledge  of  their  conditions,  and 
to  foresee  the  results,  or  such  as  may  spring  from  the  operation  of 
medicine,  from  the  different  kinds  of  food,  &c.,  with  suflicient  accura- 
cy for  all  useful  purposes.  With  this  knowledge,  we  get  at  the  most 
important  laws  of  disease,  eeneral  and  specific,  and  build  up  princi- 
ples which  are  more  valuable  in  practice  than  ages  of  disconnected 
experience  (§  149,  150). 

23S,  I  have  said,  that  although  instability  is  a  prominent  character- 
istic of  the  properties  of  life,  and  lies  at  the  foundaton  of  disease  and 
therapeutics,  these  properties  never  undergo  any  radical  change  till 
diey  shall  have  lost  their  recuperative  tendency.     They  are  the  only 
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attributes  of  organic  beings  that  do  not  undergo  absolute  change  and 
renewal.  These  properties  must  be  forever  present,  without  essential 
change  of  their  nature,  to  carry  on  the  work  of  decay  and  Renewal, 
which  are  in  perpetual  progress  in  all  the  solids  and  fluids  over  which 
the  properties  preside. 

Hence  an  important  law,  that  all  hereditary  predispositions  to  dis- 
ease, and  all  impressions  from  morbific  agents,  which  do  not  produce 
their  manifest  effects  till  the  blood  shall  have  undergone  a  renewal 
(as  in  hydrophobia,  fevers,  &c.),  must  be  primarily  exerted  upon  the 
properties  oi  life,  and  that  all  the  subsequent  changes  in  the  fluids 
and  solids  must  be  due  to  that  original  modification  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties. To  perpetuate  the  primary  iiffluences,  something  of  a  perma- 
nent nature  must  receive  the  impression.  Analogy,  alone,  would  as 
sure  us  that  this  must  be  also  equally  true  of  the  effects  of  all  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents. 

239.  There  is  nothing  more  important  to  be  known  and  appreci- 
ated, than  the  endowment  of  the  properties  of  life  with  a  tendency  to 
return  from  diseased  to  their  natural  states.  This  is  the  vis  medica- 
trix  naturee,  and  is  the  immediate  foundation  of  therapeutics.  T-his, 
and  this  alone,  has  given  rise  to  the  art  of  medicine ;  since,  by  no  ar- 
tificial means  can  the  diseased  properties  and  functions  of  life  be  con- 
verted into  their  healthy  state.  It  is  also  remarkable  that  the  most 
efficient  remedial  agents  institute  their  favorable  effects  by  establish- 
ing new  pathological  conditions ;  which  farther  shows  that  it  is  nature 
alone  which  cures,  and  through  the  foregoing  principle.  That  prin- 
ciple is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  exemplifications  of  Design,  since, 
vnthout  it,  the  human  race  would  become  extinct. 

240.  Connected  with  the  foregoing  law  is  another  not  less  funda- 
mental, and  which  shows  the  fallacy  of  reasoning  from  the  effects  of 
remedial  agents  upon  healthy  to  morbid  conditions.  It  is,  that  the 
susceptibility  of  all  parts  to  the  action  of  remedies,  physical  or  moral, 
is  very  different  in  disease  from  what  it  is  in  health,  and  the  nature 
and  the  results  of  the  influences  are  greatly  difierent  in  the  two  con- 
ditions. Take  many  of  the  most  powerful  agents,  arsenic,  tartarized 
antimony,  iodine,  &c.,  and  when  administered  in  certain  small  and 
repeated  alterative  doses,  they  bring  about  the  cure  of  the  most  ob- 
stinate aii^  formidable  conditions  of  disease ;  while  the  same  doses 
may  not  manifest  any  action  upon  the  system,  or  on  any  part  of  it,  un- 
der circumstances  of  health.  This  manifestly  depends  upon  an  in- 
creased susceptibility  of  the  organic  properties,  in  their  diseased  con- 
ditions, to  the  action  of  foreign  agents,  and  upon  an  increased  dispo- 
sition to  undergo  changes.  And  nere  we  have  opened  a -grand  dis- 
play of  infinite  Design,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness,  to  mitigate  the  pen- 
alties of  disease,  and  to  preserve  the  human  race.  This  law,  which 
unfolds  a  principle  latent  in  health,  and  by  which  morbid  organic 
properties  acquire  susceptibilities  to  salutary  influences  from  agents 
which  in  healdi  would  either  produce  no  efiects,  or  lead  to  untoward 
results,  and  its  ally,  the  great  recuperative  principle  (§  239),  impose 
the  highest  obligation  on  physicians  to  become  medical  philosophers. 

7.   THE    WISD   AND   ITS    PROPERTIES. 

241.  a.  Reason  and  instinct  belong  to  man ;  instinct  alone  to  ani- 
mals.    Mind  is  commonly  regarded  as  synonymous  with  reason,  and 
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instinct  a  principle  by  itselt*.  The  latter  is  undoubtedly  true  of  ani- 
mals ;  but  I  would  consider  instinct,  in  relation  to  man,  as  a  property 
of  the  soul ;  while  in  animals  it  is  shorn  of  the  great  distinguishing 
attribute  of  man,  the  rational,  immortal  faculty.  Independently  ca 
the  specific  facts  which  go  to  this  conclusion,  it  has  the  strong  ground 
of  analogy  in  the  more  complex  condition  of  the  principle  of  life  as  it 
exists  in  animals  than  in  plants  (§  184,  185). 

241,  b.  To  simplify  the  discussion  of  this  intricate  subject,  the  word 
mind,  with  the  foregoing  explanation,  and  mental  properties,  so  far  as 
perception,  the  will,  and  the  understanding,  are  concerned,  may  be 
applied  indiscriminately  to  man  and  animals.  Judgment  and  reflec- 
tion are  the  great  characteristics  of  reason ;  but,  contrary  to  the  usual 
representation,  the  understanding  belongs  as  well  to  the  instinct  of 
animals  as  to  the  human  mind.  Many,  again,  may  be  disposed  to 
consider  the  understanding  a  function,  ralher  than  a  property ;  but 
this  construction  would  suppose  the  operation  of  judgment  and  reflec- 
tion, which  do  not  belong  to  animals.  The  term  is  also  employed  in 
other  acceptations  than  the  present. 

241,  c.  The  abstract  manner  in  which  metaphysicians  have  consid- 
ered all  the  operations  of  the  mind,  while  no  one  of  them  is  performed 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  brain,  or  a  principal  nervous  centre, 
and  originally  elicited  through  the  corporeal  senses,  proves  to  us  that 
physiologists  are  best  qualified  to  analyze  the  phenomena  of  the  soul 
and  of  instinct,  and  to  indicate  their  relations  to  the  body,  and  the 
laws  which  they  observe..  There  is  also  a  mysterious  afHnity  between 
the  soul  of  man  and  the  instinct  of  animals,  of  which  metaphysicians 
take  but  little  or  no  cognizance.  This  alliance  is  shown  by  the  cor- 
responding manifestations  of  perception,  of  understanding,  and  of  the 
will  in  animals;  by  the  amazing  precision  with  which  their  habits  are 
regulated ;  by  the  evidence  of  common  passions ;  by  the  coincidence 
in  the  external  senses  of  man  and  animals,  through  which  they  alike 
acquire  a  knowledge  of  external  things ;  by  the  parallel  in  the  ana- 
tomical structure  of  the  brain  of  man  and  of  animals  which  stand  high 
in  the  scale ;  and  by  other  analogies,  which  denote  an  afHnity  between 
the  soul  and  instinct  So  great  and  various,  indeed,  are  the  evidences 
(£  the  foregoing  nature,  that  the  special  attributes  of  instinct  are  as- 
sociated with  the  human  mind ;  thus  forming  a  connecting  link,  through 
the  moral  faculties,  between  rational  and  irrational  beings. 

Nevertheless,  the  phenomena  of  the  human  mind  are  infinitely  su- 
perior to  those  of  instinct,  while  the  operations  of  instinct  in  animals 
greatly  surpass  any  of  its  manifestations  in  man.  Many  special  pecu- 
liarities concur,  also,  in  demonstrating  an  absolute  distinction  between 
the  rational  mind  and  instinct.  The  latter,  for  instance,  always  moves, 
in  each  individual  species  of  animal,  in  a  particular,  unvarying  path, 
but  differently  in  each  species  of  animal.*  It  -never  diverges  to  im- 
prove its  original  endowments,  or  to  add  a  gain  which  it  did  not  pos- 
sess in  its  infant  condition.  It  is  then  nearly  as  perfect  in  its  opera- 
tions as  at  mature  age ;  nor  does  one  generation  of  animals  gain  upon 
its  predecessors.  How  different  with  reason,  and  with  the  instinct 
of  man !  He  passes  through  early  infancy  without  a  trace  of  the  for- 
mer, and  vrith  only  that  helpless  development  of  the  latter  which  ena« 

*  Here  I  mty  say  Act  analogy  jorove*  that  there  i»  but  one  tpecies  of  mankind,  tinee  the 
9anff<ttt4Uiam§  cffmMon  and  tnittnct  are  ike  »ame  in  all 
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bles  him,  with  the  foreign  aid  of  reason,  to  imbibe  the  sustenance  re- 
quired by  organic  life.  Unlike  the  instinct  of  animals,  however,  the 
corresponding  manifestations  become  greatly  multiplied  as  age  ad- 
vances ;  but  it  remains  always  far  more 'circumscribed  and  imperfect, 
and  often  plunging  itself,  and  leading  reason,  into  violations  of  their 
natural  functions.  And  what  a  contrast  between  the  limitations  of  in- 
stinct and  the  progress  and  grasp  of  the  human  mind ;  the  latter  for- 
ever ranging  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  nature,  investigating  their 
phenomena,  developing  their  powers,  their  subsidiary  causes,  and  their 
laws,  turning  in  upon  itself  and  multiplying  its  knowledge,  and  en- 
larging its  powers  by  its  own  independent  efforts,  layine  up  the  gains 
of  die  past  as  a  fruitful  source  of  present  good  and  of  rarther  acquisi- 
tions, distinguishing  good  from  evil,  from  which  results  the  sense  of 
moral  responsibility,  mvestigating  its  own  attributes,  and  attempting 
even  its  own  nature,  and  tracing  up  its  existence  to  a  Higher  Power, 
as  the  Author  of  the  Universe  which  was  made  for  the  contemplation 
and  the  enjoyment  of  mind  (§  175). 

241.  d.  It  is  not  an  object,  however,  of  the  Institutes  to  investigate 
the  philosophy  of  mind  beyond  those  physiological  considerations 
which  are  relative  to  the  properties  ana  functions  of  life,  however 
it  may  have  been  important  to  their  interests  to  contradistinguish  the 
Maker  from  His  works  (§  14  c,  175,  350 J  A-Z).  Perception  and  the 
foiU  are  the  only  mental  properties  which  concur,  more  or  less,  in  the 
phenomena  of  animal  life. 

242.  Perception  is  always  necessary  to  true  sensation,  and  therefore 
to  the  exercise  of  all  the  senses.  The  mind,  or  instinct,  must  per- 
ceive an  impression  made  upon  sense,  and  consciousness  must  operate 
before  the  impression  can  be  realized.  The  phenomena  of  sympa- 
thy in  their  connection  with  sensibility,  in  the  ordinary  processes  of 
life,  are  not  relative  to  sensation,  but  depend  on  a  special  modification 
of  sensibility  and  on  the  nervous  power. 

243.  The  wUl^  another  property  of  the  mind,  upon  which  volition 
depends,  exemplifies  yet  farther  the  complexity  of  the  principles 
which  obtain  in  the  animal  kingdom ;  and  its  phenomena  admonish 
us  to  pause  over  that  materialism  which  sees  nothing  but  the  demon- 
strations of  physical  and  chemical  power  in  the  equally  unique  mani- 
festations of  irritability,  sensibility,  mobility,  the  nervous  power, — the 
entire  oreanic  force  (§  215). 

The  will  presides  in  animal  life.  It  governs  the  movements  not 
only  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  but  even  the  operations  of  the  other 
mental  faculties.  In  producing  muscular  motion,  the  operations  of 
judgment  and  perception  are  ofben  associated,  and  even  bring  the  will 
into  action.  All  muscular  movements  with  which  the  mind,  or  in- 
stinct, is  not  connected,  depend  upon  other  causes  than  the  will.  Vol- 
untary motion  is,  therefore,  as  dependent  on  the  will,  as  true  sensation 
is  upon  perception  (^  1072,  h). 

The  will  has  little  or  no  operation  in  organic  life  (§  500,  e) ;  though 
the  passions  operate  with  power  upon  the  heart,  the  abdominal  viscera, 
&c.  This  peculiarity  is  founded  in  consummate  Design  ;  since  great- 
er latitude  to  the  vnll  would  be  incompatible  with  animal  existence ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  other  elements  of  the  mind  are  allowed,  for 
useful  puxposes,  to  stretch  their  influences  to  the  deep  recesses  of  life. 

244.  The  will,  a  property  of  die  mind,  like  the  nervous  power  a 
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property  of  the  vital  principle,  is,  therefore,  a  vital  stimulus  to  the 
brain,  whose  chief  office  is  the  production  df  voluntary  motion,  hy 
bringing  into  action  the  nervous  power. 

245.  wlien  the  will  gives  rise  to  voluntary  motion,  the  philosophy 
is  the  same  as  when  motion  is  developed  in  the  organs  of  organic  life 
by  the  nervous  power  (§  205-215).  The  latter  may  take  place 
through  impressions  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  (§  ^27,  500), 
or  by  impressions  exerted  in  a  direct  manner  upon  these  centres  (§ 
237,  230,  477).  The  will  operates  in  the  direct  manner,  develops 
the  nervous  power,  and  transmits  it  to  the  irritability  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  by  which  mobility  is  brought  into  operation  (§  233).  When 
the  passions  affept  the  movements  in  organic  life,  it  is  exactly  in  the 
same  way  as  with  the  will  in  animal  life  (§  500  h,  1040). 

246.  Thus  it  appears  that  the  unity  in  the  great  plan  of  the  ner- 
vous power,  in  its  relations  to  both  organic  and  animsd  life,  to  mind  as 
well  as  to  matter,  and  the  perfect  concurrence  of  all  the  facts,  and  the 
obYious  nature  of  the  whole,  which  declare  a  harmony  of  principles 
and  laws  throughout  all  the  immense  variety  relative  to  the  nervous 
power,  continue  to  unfold  a  grandeur  of  the  subject  which  invites  an 
unprejudiced  attention  to  the  expositions  I  have  made  of  this  brilliant 
institution  of  Nature  (^  1069-1082). 


FOUETH  DIVISION  OP  PHYSIOLOOY. 

FUNCTIONS. 

247.  Our  fourth  grand  division  of  Physiology  comprehends  the 
functions  of  organic  beings.  They  are  carried  on  by  the  properties 
of  life  in  their  connection  with  organized  structure  (§  170,  175,  177), 
and  of  lyhich  the  functions  are  the  great  final  causes,  or  effects  (§  176). 
They  are,  indeed,  the  only  useful  ends  of  life ;  since,  otherwise,  all 
organic  beings  would  exist  in  the  condition  of  the  seed  and  egg  (§ 
235,  236).  The  terminating  series  of  the  capillary  vessels  are  the  im- 
mediate instruments  of  all  the  essential  processes  in  organic  life,  and 
therefore,  also,  of  all  diseases  (§  109,  668,  679). 

248.  The  functions  are  common  and  peculiar. 

249.  The  common  functions  belong  to  all  organic  beings.  They 
consist  of,  1st.  Motion;  2d.  Absorption;  3d.  Assimilation;  4th.  J[}is» 
tribution  ;  5th.  Appropriation,  or  nutrition  and  secretion ;  6th.  Exert' 
turn;  7th.  CalorificcUion ;  8th.  Generation.  The  first  seven  are  in- 
dispensable to  animals  and  plants.  The  eighth  appertains  only  to 
the  species,  and  has  no  essential  part  in  the  organic  economy  (§  97, 
118-123). 

250.  The  peculiar  functions  belong  to  animals  only.     They  are, 

I.  Functions  of  relation  ;  comprehending,  1st.  Sensation ;  2d.  Sym- 
pathy. 

II.  Voluntary  motion,  and  functions  by  which  the  mind  and  instinct 
act  on  external  objects. 

TIL  Other  mental  and  instinctive  functions. 
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I.   COMMON,   OE   ORGANIC   FUNCTIONS. 

251.  Organs  which  perform  similar  functions  are  very  variable  in 
structure  in  different  orders  of  animals.  The  liver,  for  example,  "  is 
represented  in  one  case  by  simple  caeca,  or  blind  sacs ;  in  another  by 
tufts  of  caeca ;  in  a  third  by  bunches  of  cells ;  in  a  fourth  by  a  spongy 
mass;  in  a  fiflh  by  brandied  ducts  ending  in  feather-like  terminal 
twigs  ;"  and  so  on,  up  to  the  complication  of  the  most  perfect  animals. 
Nevertheless,  they  all  secrete  a  very  analogous  fluid.  And  so  of  otll- 
er  organs  and  functions. 

A  due  regard  for  the  preceding  facts  must  unavoidably  reconcile 
every  mind  to  what  I  have  said  as  to  microscopical  explorations  of  the 
minuteness  of  structure  (§  131,  304,  306,  409,  I). 

252.  Though  structure  be  very  various,  there  is  a  great  analogy 
in  the  vital  functions  and  their  immediate  products,— even  between 
plants  and  animals.  This  is  remarkably  true  of  every  individual  part 
m  the  different  races  of  animals,  whatever  its  simplicity  or  complexi- 
ty (§  251).  Hence,  it  becomes  more  and  more  manifest  that  the 
properties  of  life  have  a  greater  agency  in  the  formation  of  organic 
products  than  the  structure  itself  (§  67-69). 

1.    MOTION. 

253.  Motion  is  the  immediate  result  of  the  action  of  mobility  or 
contractility,  and  was  necessarily  explained  in  describing  that  prop- 
erty (§  205-215).  It  is  the  function  by  which  all  things  acquire  their 
movement  in  organic  beings. 

254.  Motion  may  be  remotely  mechanical,  as  the  movement  of  the 
blood,  ingesta,  &c. ;  but  the  power  and  the  actions  of  parts  which  gen- 
erate the  mechanical  movements  are  purely  vital. 

255.  Motion  belongs,  of  course,  to  every  tissue  in  which  its  mani- 
festations occur;  and  it  is  therefore  an  error,  however  common,  to 
limit  this  function  to  the  muscular  tissue. 

256.  The  great  offices  of  motion  in  organic  life  are  to  supply  the 
system  with  useful  materials,  and  to  remove  such  as  are  useless. 

257.  In  animal  life,  this  function  appears  under  the  aspect  of  loco- 
motion or  some  analogous  result,  and  I  have  associated  the  considera- 
tion of  this  modification  of  the  function  with  that  which  is  common  to 
the  organic  life  of  animals  and  plants,  on  account  of  their  common  na- 
ture. 

258.  Voluntary  motion  proceeds  from  the  action  of  the  will  upon 
the  great  nervous  centre,  by  which  the  neiTous  power  is  developed 
and  transmitted  to  the  irritability  of  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  188, 208, 
233,  476  c).  Here  the  excitation  of  the  nervous  power  is  direct,  as 
in  the  experiments  by  Wilson  Philip  (§  486,  487).  If  the  motion  be 
involuntary,  as  in  the  ordinary  movements  of  respiration,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nervous  power  is  indirect,  according  to  the  usual  process 
when  organic  actions  are  influenced  l>y  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c., 
500).  When  other  involuntary  motions  affect  the  muscles  of  animal 
life,  as  convulsions,  &c.,  the  development  of  the  nervous  power  may 
be  direct,  as  in  diseases,  and  concussions,  of  the  brain,  or  mdirect,  as 
in  teething,  and  intestinal  irritation.  The  philosophy,  however,  re- 
specting the  production  of  motion  in  all  these  cases,  is  exactly  the 
same.    Whedier  the  movements  be  voluntary  or  involuntary,  the 
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movementB  depend  upon  the  action  of  the  nervous  influence  upon  mo- 
bility through  the  property  irritability.  The  mind  does  not,  as  has 
been  supposed,  leave  the  brain  to  enter  the  muscles  in  voluntary  mo- 
tion. The  difficulties  of  explanation  are  not  only  multiplied  by  this 
supposition,  but  it  is  shown  to  be  erroneous  by  the  analogous  move- 
ments which  may  be  excited  through  the  spinal  cord,  or  through  the 
nerves,  after  the  soul  and  instinctive  principle  are  separated  from  the 
body  by  the  removal  of  the  head.  This  philosophy  is  also  coincident 
with  that  which  I  have  propounded  as  to  influences  of  the  nervous 
power  in  Qrganic  life.     Each  illustrates  and  sustains  the  other  (§  500). 

259.  It  is  now  important  to  repeat,  that  the  nervous  power  never 
generates  motion,  per  ie  (§  222-232).  '  The  function  always  depends 
immediately  upon  die  organic  property  mobility,  which  is  brought  int<y 
action  through  impressions  made  upon  irritability  (§  188).  The  ner- 
vous power  is  only  a  stimulus  to  irritability.  But,  it  is  much  more  im- 
portant to  motion  in  animal  than  organic  life ;  since  it  is  the  only  nat- 
ural stimulus  of  the  voluntary  muscles,  while  blood,  and  other  agents, 
are  the  natural  stimuli  in  organic  life.  Indeed,  the  nervous  power  is 
not  a  natural  stimulus  to  the  viscera  of  organic  life,  but  only  super- 
added, in  animals,  for  an  incidental  purpose  (§  215,  223,  226,  232, 
455,1034,1051). 

260.  Very  important  laws  grow  out  of  the  foregoing  distinction  be- 
tween the  relation  of  the  nervous  power  to  the  function  of  motion  in 
animal  and  organic  life,  and  its  essential  independence  of  that  power 
in  either  life  (§  476,  &c.). 

261.  That  motion  does  not  depend  upon  the  nerves,  is  shown  by 
the  sensible  and  insensible  motions  of  plants ;  by  that  of  their  leaves, 
stems,  stamens,  by  their  absorption,  nutrition,  secretion,  &;c.  (§  455,  c). 
The  analogies  in  results  prove  this  independence  of  the  nerves,  and 
the  near  identity  of  the  function  in  plants  and  animals.  Indeed,  the 
chemists  will  have  it  that  all  the  essential  compounds  of  the  animal 
are  formed  by  vegetable  organization  (§  18,  409).  Such  analogies  are 
always  sound, being  based  on  great  fundamental  laws.  But  there  may 
be  great  variety  of  mechanism.  The  same  independence  is  shown  by 
the  organic  actions  which  continue  in  parts  from  which  all  the  nerves 
are  severed ;  by  die  regular  action  of  the  heart  and  intestines  afler 
their  removal  from  the  body,  &c. 

262.  "  The  heart  of  a  frog  continues  to  beat  with  its  ordinary  rhythm 
even  when  the  entire  base  of  the  organ,  when  the  ventricles,  as  far  as 
their  juncture  .with  the  auricles,  are  cut  away." 

In  the  same  way,  "  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  intestinal  canal 
continue  not  only  when  Uie  intestine  is  removed  from  the  trunk  to- 
other with  the  mesentery  and  ganglionic  plexus,  but  also  when  the 
intestine  itself  is  isolated  from  the  plexus  by  being  sepai*ated  from  the 
mesentery  at  the  line  of  its  insertion." — Muller's  Physiology, 

263.  Dr.  M.  Hall  tied  a  ligature  around  the  root  of  the  heart  and 
lungs,  and  then  separated  them  from  the  body.  <'  The  action  of  the 
heart  was  still  such  as  to  carry  on,  in  a  slight  degree,  and  for  a  short 
period,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  and 
a  few  of  the  capillary  vessels."  He  ad£  his  belief,  "  that  the  actual 
circulation  of  tne  blood  has  not  been  before  seen  proceeding  entirely 
and  independently  of  the  sympathetic  system." — Hall. 

264.  It  seems  also  to  have  been  shown  by  the  case  of  the  monster 
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recorded  by  Dr.  Clark,  that  while  the  fcetus  exists  in  lUero,  the  neryes 
are  no  more  necessary  to  its  growth  and  maturity  than  are  the  glan- 
dular organs ;  simple  nutrition  being  alone  in  progress.  In  that  case. 
Dr.  Clark  had  in  view  the  importance  of  the  principle  now  under  con- 
sideration, and  a  faithful  examination  appears  to  have  been  made 
with  a  view  to  the  nervous  system,  and  which  resulted  in  his  failure 
to  detect  its  existence  (§  461^). — Dr.  Clark,  in  Philosophical  TranS" 
actions f  London,  1793,  p.  154. 

265.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  I  have  set 
forth  a  variety  of  other  important  facts  to  show  that  motion,  voluntary 
as  well  as  involuntary,  is  essentially  independent  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. (See  vol.  i.,  p.  17-29,  474-480,  571,  572;  vol.  ii.,  p.  385.)  The 
Experiments  of  Philip  are  also  conclusive  upon  this  subject  (§  476, 
&c.). 

266.  The  nervous  power,  in  developing  motion  in  either  organic  or 
animal  life,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties,  does  not  follow 
the  nerves  according  to  their  regular  order  of  distribution  from  the 
nervous  centres.  On  the  contrary,  its  entire  want  of  uniformity  in 
that  respect — operating  simultaneously,  at  one  time,  through  a  nerve 
or  nerves  proceeding  from  the  cranium  and  some  inferior  part  of  the 
spinal  canal,  while  it  passes  over  all  intermediate  nerves — or,  at  an- 
other time,  electing,  without  any  re^larity  in  respect  to  order  of  ar- 
rangement, two  or  more  of  those  intermediate  spinal  nerves — this 
entire  want  of  respect  to  anatomical  order  is  so  familiar  to  all  that  it 
has  not  appeared  as  one  of  the  most  difRcult  and  sublime  problems  of 
nature.  This  very  extraordinary  attribute  of  the  nervous  power  is 
rendered  the  more  remarkable  by  our  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  its 
operation  is  determined  through  particular  nerves  either  by  an  act  of 
the  will,  or,  in  organic  life,  by  particular  passions,  by  their  intensity 
of  operation,  and  by  the  special  nature  and  intensity  of  physical  agents 
which  may  transmit  their  influences  to  the  nervous  centres  through 
some  other  part ;  and,  in  the  cases  relative  to  organic  life,  according, 
also,  to  the  existing  susceptibility  of  the  various  parts  of  the  organism 
(§  473,  no.  6). 

267.  All  the  foregoing  are  established  facts,  of  perpetual  occur- 
rence; and  they  should  be  taken  in  connection  with  the  doctrines 
which  I  have  advanced  as  to  artificial  modifications  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  (§ 
226-232,  893,  &c.). 

2.   ABSORFTION. 

268.  Absorption  is  performed,  in  animals,  by  the  lacteals  and  lym- 
phatics ;  those  vessels  being  very  similar  in  their  constitution  and 
function.  There  are  corresponding  means  for  the  office  of  absorption 
in  the  roots  and  leaves  of  plants. 

269.  Magendie,  and  others  who  have  copied  from  him,  have  fallen 
into  the  error  of  attributing  the  office  of  absorption  to  the  veins.  He 
was  led  into  the  mistake  by  an  ignorance  of  the  fact  that  the  lymphat- 
ics terminate  variously  in  small  veins.*  Fallacies  of  that  nature 
should  be  apparent  upon  principle  alone — at  least  to  such  as  recog- 
nize a  unity  of  design,  and  a  simplicity  in  the  great  institutions  of 
nature.     Every  system  of  vessels,  so  far  as  known,  has  but  one  func- 

*  Bee  Medical  and  Physiological  CommerUanet,  vol  ii.,  p.  170,  note,  380,  394-390. 
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tioD,  however  that  may  he  modified  in  different  parts,  as  seen  in  the 
lymphatics  and  lacteals,  in  the  terminal  series  of  the  capillary  arter- 
ies in  all  parts,  &c.  The  distinction  depends  either  upon  structure 
connected  with  the  modifications  of  common  vital  properties,  and 
their  relative  adaptations  to  the  physical  properties  of  di£^rent  fluids, 
or,  structure  may  oe  apparently  less  concerned  than  the  organic  prop- 
erties ;  which  is  one  of  the  most  universal  and  important  principles 
in  physiology  (§  133-150). 

270.  The  lacteals  perform  the  office  of  absorbing,  and  introducing 
into  the  organization  of  animals,  foreign  nutritive  matter. 

271.  The  lymphatics,  on  the  contrary,  are  destined  for  the  vital  de- 
composition of  the  body,  and  for  the  removal  of  waste  parts,  which 
are  conveyed  by  the  lymphatics  into  the  torrent  of  blood  to  be  ulti- 
mately cast  out  of  the  system,  or  again  to  undergo,  in  part,  the  process 
of  sanguification. 

272.  By  these  vessels,  also,  the  solids  are  removed  in  the  ulcerative 
process  of  inflammation,  and  mortified  parts  are  detached  from  the 
sound,*  and  foreign  substances  which  are  introduced  into  the  body  are 
taken  up  and  removed. 

273.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  are  antag- 
onizing systems,  and  that  organic  beings  are  the  constant  subjects  of 
waste  as  well  as  of  nutrition ;  the  balance  being  maintained  through 
the  inlet  supplied  by  the  lacteals,  and  the  outlet  provided  by  the 
lymphatics  (§  180-182,  286).  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  coinci- 
dence in  the  general  function  of  these  two  systems  of  vessels,  the 
office  of  one  is  creative,  that  of  the  other  destructive. 

During  the  period  of  g^wth,  nutrition  overbalances  waste ;  but, 
when  growth  ceases,  nutrition  and  vital  decomposition  must  be  in 
equilibrio, 

27  i.  No  substances  but  such  as  exist  in  a  fluid  or  very  attenuated 
state  are  taken  up  by  the  lacteals  and  absorbents. 

275.  The  lacteals  have  open  orifices  in  the  intestinal  villi.  I  have 
shown  the  error  of  the  microscopists  who  deny  these  orifices ;  and  I 
have  shown,  also,  that  all  vessels  of  secretion  terminate  in  open  ori- 
fices.t  Physiologists,  however,  continue  to  copy  the  projectors  of  the 
mechanical  theory  of  porous  absorption  and  secretion. 

276.  Different  substances  are  absorbed  with  various  degrees  of  ra- 
pidity, both  in  animals  and  plants.  This  depends  on  their  peculiar 
virtues,  and  on  the  manner,  therefore,  in  which  they  affect  irritability ; 
thus  showing  the  vital  nature  of  the  process  (§  149, 188,  &c.,  207).  The 
same  conclusion  is  aUo  inferable  from  experiments,  as  well  upon 
plants  as  animals. 

277.  a.  Again,  the  lacteals,  in  virtue  of  their  special  modifications 
of  irritability,  exclude  every  thing  but  chyle.  Bile  is  not  taken  up 
either  by  the  lacteals  or  lymphatics ;  cathartics  pass  off*;  emetics  are 
rejected.  The  principle  is  every  where;  is  shown  in  the  larynx, 
pylorus,  &c.,  in  the  exclusion  of  the  red  globules  from  the  serous 
vessels,  though  their  diameters  be  many  times  larger  than  the  globules 
of  blood  (§  399).  The  principle  lies  in  the  virtues  of  the  agents  and 
the  special  modification  of  irritability  which  belongs  to  each  part  (§ 
135).    It  is  designed  for  die  conservation  of  every  part,  and  of  the 

*  Bee  Med.  ma^  Phyiiblos.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  168, 169,  171-173. 
t  Ibid.,  Td.  i,  p.  en^^  690-71S. 
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whole.  Had  not  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  been  endowed  in  this 
wonderful  manner,  or  were  absorption  a  mere  physical  process,  or  ca- 
pillary attraction,  as  it  is  called,  all  foreign  substances  would  have  free 
access  to  the  internal  parts  of  the  organization,  and  organic  beings 
would  have  had  no  continued  existence.  They  would  have  perished 
as  soon  as  created.  Hence,  are  the  vital  properties  so  modified  in  all 
these  millions  of  inlets  into  the  labyrinth  of  organization,  that  they 
shall  be  not  only  vigilant  sentinels,  but  recognize,  at  once,  every  one 
of  the  thousand  offenders  that  may  endeavor  to  steal  its  way  into  the 
sanctum  sanctorum  (§  192). 

277.  b.  Some  of  the  most  important  laws  in  medicine  are  founded  on 
the  special  modifications  of  irritability  in  different  parts  (§  149,  150) ; 
and  as  it  respects  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics,  the  principle  not  only 
contradicts  the  assumption  of  the  operation  of  medicmes  by  absorption, 
but  confirms,  in  a  beautiful  manner,  the  laws  of  sympathy. 

278.  It  is  only  when  the  lacteals  and  lymphatics  become  morbidly 
affected,  or  their  irritability  essentially  modified  by  the  morbific  action 
of  agents  offensive  to  the  organization,  that  those  agents  are  at  all  ad- 
mitted, and  then  only  very  sparingly.  The  principle  is  the  same  as 
when  undigested  food  escapes  the  pyloric  orifice  in  indigestion,  or 
the  red  globules  of  blood  gain  admittance  to  the  serous  vessels  in  in- 
flammation (§  14,  74,  117,  137, 143, 155.  156,  169/,  266,  3031  a,  306, 
310,  311,  325,  387,  399,  409/,  422,  514  h,  524  U,  525,  526  J,  528  c, 
638,  649  d,  764  b,  811,  847  c,  848,  902/  905). 

279.  If,  therefore,  foreign  agents  affect  the  vital  properties  in  the 
foregoing  manner,  so  also  do  they  affect  the  condition  of  the  other  tissues 
of  the  part.  This  is  the  beginning  of  disease,  which  may  now  go  on 
accumulating  without  any  farther  agency  of  the  exciting  cause ;  or, 
if  the  offending  cause  gain  admission  into  the  circulation,  it  may  con- 
tinue, per  se,  to  exasperate  disease.  But,  even  in  this  case  of  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  morbific  or  remedial  agents  afler  their  absorption, 
I  have  shovni  that  solidism  and  vitalism  can  alone  explain  their  effects 
(§  819,  &c.). 

280.  I  have  also  shown  that  when  morbific  or  remedial  agents  are 
taken  into  the  circulation,  the  quantity  is  so  small,  their  dilution  by 
the  blood  and  other  fluids  so  great,  and  their  elimination  by  the  kid- 
neys so  rapid  (from  five  to  fifteen  minutes),  that  little  or  nothing  is 
likely  to  be  contributed  in  this  way  to  the  morbific  or  remedial  effects. 

The  rapidity  with  which  agents  that  are  not  morbific,  but  useless 
to  the  system,  are  elaborated  by  the  kidneys,  is  a  proof,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  Design,  that  a  provision  exists  for  the  exclusion  of  deleterious 
agents  fi-om  the  circulation.  But,  since  they  may,  under  special  cir- 
cumstances, pass  the  great  sentinel  (§  278),  the  kidneys  are  pro\4ded 
as  other  guards  to  the  general  organism,  to  expel  the  offenders  at  once. 
Just  so  with  the  lungs.  If  offensive  objects  p^s  the  larynx,  all  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  through  a  beautuul  system  of  Design,  imme- 
diately set  at  work  to  get  rid  of  the  intruder.  The  intelligent  reader 
will  readily  carry  this  principle  to  more  recondite  processes,  as  the 
institution  of  abscess^,  and  the  curious  steps  that  attend  their  progress 
from  deep-seated  parts  toward  the  surface. 

281.  It  may  be  also  added,  that  I  know  of  no  critical  attempt  having 
been  made  to  invalidate  the  facts  and  the  reasoning  set  forth  in  my 
Essay  on  the  Humoral  Pathology,  which  has  for  its  object  the  ex- 
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posure  of  that  pathology  and  the  defi^nse  of  solidism  and  vitalism ; 
and,  although  that  work  has  been  now  five  years  before  the  public,  I 
know  not  that  I  have  omitted  the  investigation  of  one  essential  fact  or 
experiment  that  has  been  alleged  or  instituted  in  behalf  of  humoralism. 
If  such  omission  has  occurred,  let  it  be  shown. 

282.  Many  distinguished  men  have  been  led  into  the  error  of  sup- 
posing that  noxious  substances  are  taken  readily  into  the  circulation 
because  the  skin  is  deeply  tinged  with  yellow,  in  jaundice ;  or  because 
the  bones  become  red  when  madder  is  eaten ;  or  the  urine  is  colored 
by  rhubarb,  or  manifests  the  odor  of  tuipentine,  of  garlic,  &c.  But, 
let  it  be  considered,  that  the  inoffensive  coloring  matter  of  the  bile  is 
alone  absorbed,  as  is  also  that  of  madder  and  rhubarb,  &c. ;  while  the 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  spirits  of  turpentine,  or  of  garlic,  is  enough 
to  impart  all  the  odor  to  the  urine  that  has  been  ever  observed  to  at- 

^  tend  that  product. 

283.  It  may  be  also  advantageously  stated  in  this  place,  that  the 
insoluble  nature  of  many  substances,  such  as  the  hydrargyri  chloridum, 
the  hydrargyri  pilula,  the  hydrargyri  unguentum,  &c.,  positively  con- 
tradict the  statements  which  have  been  made  as  to  their  presence  in 
the  circulation,  and  enforce  the  importance  of  receiving  with  greater 
caution  the  experiments  which  are  put  forth  to  sustain  an  hypothesis, 
or  which  may  apparently  aim  at  notoriety  (§  264). 

284.  Although  a  very  limited  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  through  their  absorption  into  the  circulation,  be  not  incompat- 
ible with  solidism  and  vitalism  (§  277,  278,  283,  827^),  the  usual  in- 
terpretation of  their  effects,  according  to  the  doctrinea  of  humoralism, 
would  compel  us  to  abandon  the  application  of  physiology  to  medicine, 
whether  pathologically  considered,  or  in  respect  to  the  operation  of 
curative  agents.  The  laws  of  disease  would  be  totally  unlike  the 
laws  of  health ;  or,  rather,  disease  would  be  without  laws,  and  there 
would,  therefore,  be  no  general  principles  in  medicine.  Practice  would 
be  a  blind  empyricism.  Diseases  would  be  just  as  various  and  un- 
certain as  every  chemical  change  in  the  blood,  and  these  changes, 
upon  the  ground  of  humoralism,  would  have  no  resemblances  to  each 
other. 

285.  The  properties  of  life  lie  at  the  foundation  of  physiology. 
It  is  a  knowledge  of  their  character,  and  of  the  laws  which  they  obey, 
that  enables  us  to  conform  our  habits,  at  all  ages,  in  the  best  way  for 
the  maintenance  of  health.  But,  what  is  disease  1  It  is  a  deviation 
from  the  state  of  health ;  and,  therefore,  if  there  be  any  consistency 
in  nature,  disease  should  consist  primarily  and  essentially  in  modifi- 
cations of  those  vital  properties,  which,  in  a  different  state,  constitute 
the  important  conditions  of  health.  In  this  way,  therefore,  medicine 
takes  the  rank  of  an  intelligible  and  important  science.  Physiology 
is  the  ground- work  throughout.  Pathology  becomes  nothing  more 
than  physiology  modified.  And,  coming  to  therapeutics,  it  is  still 
physiology  applied  to  the  cure  of  diseases ;  or,  in  other  words,  the 
application  of  such  agents  to  the  morbid  properties  of  life  as  shall  aid 
their  restoration  to  their  natural  physiological  state.  The  whole  is 
thus  bound  together.  No  new  elements  come  into  operation ;  but, 
throughout  the  whole  series  of  changes,  the  same  powers  are  in  action 
and  carry  on  all  the  processes.  Nor  are  there  any  new  laws  intro- 
duced.     The  powers  and  actions  being  fundamentally  the  same. 
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SO  are  the  laws,  of  health  and  disease,  as  are  those,  also,  by  which 
diseased  are  converted  to  healthy  conditions.  But,  the  powers  or 
properties  of  life  being  modified  in  disease,  and  again  modified  in 
other  ways  by  the  action  of  remedial  agents,  so  are  the  laws,  under 
which  all  these  results  happen,  varied  in  a  correspondinc^  manner. 
The  laws  are  only  the  conditions  under  which  effects  take  place ;  and, 
as  those  effects  have  always  a  direct  reference  to  the  state  of  the  vital 
properties,  they  must  be  fundamentally  of  the  same  nature  under  all 
the  various  conditions  of  life,  since,  ^o,  the  vital  properties  never 
lose  their  fiindamental  character  (^  1,  639). 

286.  When,  therefore,  I  may  speak  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  laws 
of  disease,  I  must  not  be  understood  as  meanine  something  entirely 
different  in  the  two  cases.  And  yet,  their  modifications  are  always 
precise,  and  the  results  of  each  are  always  determined  in  one  uniform 
manner.  This  is  necessarily  so,  because  the  changes  in  the  vital 
properties  are  always  precise,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluences by  which  the  changes  are  effected  (§  149,  150). 

287.  In  this  sense,  therefore  (§  286),  the  laws  may  be  assumed  to 
be,  in  each  individual  modification,  of  a  specific  nature. 

288.  Laws  may  be  said  to  be  general  and  specific ;  which,  how- 
ever, is  only  another  mode  of  considering  the  foregoing  principle  (§ 
285).  Thus,  it  is  a  fi;eneral  law  that  the  absorbents,  whether  in  health 
or  disease,  do  not  take  up  foreign  substances  of  a  deleterious  nature ; 
but,  it  is  a  specific  law,  that  when  the  irritability  of  the  lacteals  or 
lymphatics  is  modified  in  a  certain  way,  they  will  admit  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  noxious  agent  by  which  the  alteration  is  produced  (§ 
277,  278). 

289.  Those  mechanical  physiologists  who  have  not,  or  will  not  have, 
just  conceptions  of  the  properties  and  actions  of  life,  refer  the  process 
of  absorption  to  capillary  attraction,  or  that  mechanical  principle  which 
determines  the  ascent  of  oil  in  the  wick  of  a  lamp  (§  277).  The 
chemists  belong  to  this  class  of  reasoners ;  even  such  of  them  as  allow 
the  existence  of  a  vital  principle.  Thus,  for  example,  Liebig  has  it, 
that, 

'*  A  cotttm  mick  inclosed  in  a  Idmpf  which  contains  a  liquid  satura- 
ted with  carbonic  acid,  acts  exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  living 
plant  in  the  night.  Water  and  carbonic  acid  are  sucked  up  by  capil- 
lary attraction,  and  both  evaporate  from  the  exterior  part  of  the  wick." 
Again,  "  All  substances  in  solution  in  a  soil  are  absorbed  by  the 
roots  of  plants  exactly  as  a  sponge  imbibes  a  liquid,  and  all  it  con- 
tains, without  selection.'' — Liebio's  Organic  ChetnUtry  applied  to 
Phynology  and  Agriculture. 

Now  sdl  this  might  be  very  good  philosophy  for  a  common  agricultu- 
rist; but  it  evinces  an  unaccountable  disregard  of  facts,  and  of  the  plain- 
est suggestions  of  nature.  And  yet  it  is  a  common  doctrine  now-a- 
days ;  a  part  of  the  "  new  experimental  philosophy."  In  the  first  place, 
however,  it  is  not  true  that  the  roots  of  plants  imbibe  their  nourish- 
ment "  without  selection."  When  plants  are  cultivated  in  glass  ves- 
sels containing  distilled  water,  their  roots  will  even  decompose  the 
glass,  and  select  its  silica,  or  alkali,  or  take  them  both,  and  assimilate 
them  to  themselves,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  known  chemical  affini- 
ties or  influences.  Absorption  is  nearly  as  exact  in  plants  as  in  ani- 
mals ;  and  so  is  appropriation.    Like  animals,  their  absorbent  system 
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ia  naturallj  repulsive  of  every  thing  that  is  offensive  and  not  suitable  to 
their  economy.  If  poisons,  when  artificially  applied,  get  admission, 
it  is  by  inflicting  a  violence  on  the  radicles  of  plants  (§  278).  And 
ivhat  is  thus  prompted  by  reason,  by  analogy,  by  common  experience, 
is  fully  confirmed  by  the  chemists  themselves,  in  those  analyses  of  all 
parts  of  a  plant,  even  the  sap,  which  are  designed  as  standards  of  the 
composition  which  shall  serve  for  any  particular  part  of  any  given 
species  of  plant,  as  well  through  all  future  time  as  at  the  hour  when 
the  analyses  were  made  (^  1052,  1053, 1054). 

290.  The  simile  of  the  *'  lamp- wick,"  and  of  the  "  sponge"  (§  289), 
show  us  how  far  astray  our  friends  are  from  the  path  of  truth.  It  is 
not  alone  the  complex  mechanism  of  the  root  which  the  absorbed  ma- 
terials traverse,  but  a  labyrinth  of  highly  organized  and  living  tubes, 
passing  through  the  whole  trunk  of  the  plant,  till  the  materiab  finally 
reach  the  leaves.  In  those  respiratory  organs,  the  pabulum  vitce  is 
farther  subjected  to  the  action  of  another  complicated,  unique,  and 
living  system  of  vessels.  And  what  is  the  "wick  of  a  lamp?"  A 
mere  bundle  of  dead,  disorganized  fibres,  broken  upon  the  card,  and 
spun  upon  the  wheel  (§  350^  n,  o,  826  c), 

291.  But,  the  foregoing  degrading  doctrine  of  life  (§  289)  is  not  pe- 
culiar to  the  chemists.  Some  reputedly  profound  physiologists  apply 
it  not  only  to  plants,  but  to  animals,  and,  like  Lieoig,  identify  the 
same  vital  and  physical  processes.  One  example,  in  a  distinguished 
quarter,  will  suffice.     Thus,  Dr.  Carpenter : 

"  It  will  be  hereafter  shown  that  die  absorption  of  nutritious  fluid 
is  probably  due  to  the  physical  power  of  endosmose.  A  continued 
absorption  may  He  produced  by  a  physical  contrivance  which  imitates 
the  effects  of  vital  action  ;  [  !  ]  a«  tn  the  wick  of  a  lamp,  which  draws  up 
oil  to  supply  the  combustion  above,  but  will  cease  to  do  so  when  the  de- 
mand no  longer  exists^*  f  (§  6i  g,  175  c). — Carpenter's  Comparative 
Physiology. 

The  work,  a  standard  one,  from  which  the  foregoing  is  quoted, 
abounds  with  analogous  doctrines.  They  are,  of  course,  fatal  to 
physiology  and  to  all  medical  science. 

292.  Immediately  afler  the  quotation  from  Liebig,  in  the  preceding 
section,  that  author  proceeds  to  reprobate  physiologists  for  their  ex- 
clusion of  chemistry  from  organic  life,  and  charitably  regards  it  as  a 
prejudice  arising  from  our  ignorance  of  the  science  (§  350,  a).  This, 
however,  is  quite  an  untenable  position;  for,  wherever  medicine  is 
cultivated,  chemistry  is  justly  made  a  fundamental  part  of  education. 
It  is,  indeed,  the  knowledge  which  the  soundest  physiologists  possess 
of  chemical  science,  that  enables  them  to  institute  the  necessary  con- 
trasts, and  which  convinces  them  that  chemistry,  in  its  proper  ac- 
ceptation, has  no  connection  with  the  processes  of  living  beings. 
This,  indeed,  I  have  abundantly  shown  to  be  the  real  opinion  of  the 
chemists  themselves  (§  350,  &c.).  Bold  in  assumption,  inapt  in  illus- 
tration, and,  at  last,  like  Liebig,  contradicting  the  whole  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment that  "  vitality,  in  its  peculiar  operations,  makes  use  of 
a  special  apparatus  for  each  function  of  an  organ,**  and  that  **  in  the 
living  organism  we  are  acquainted  with  only  one  cause  of  motion  ; 
and  this  is  the  same  cause  which  determines  the  growth  of  living  tis- 
sues, and  gives  them  the  power  of  resistance  to  external  agencies.  It  is 
THE  VITAL  FORCE." — LlEBIO  (§  350,  DOS.  26,  27,  28,  71-77,  &c.). 
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293.  Looking  at  other  facts  attending  the  process  of  absorption  in 
plants,  we  shall  find  them  all  concurring  with  what  I  have  already 
stated  as  to  the  dependence  of  this  function  upon  vital  actions ;  and, 
if  vital  here,  we  need  not  look  for  other  proof  of  a  similar  law  in  an- 
imals. Thus,  Van  Marum  demonstrated  that  absorbed  fluids  could 
xise  only  eight  inches  by  capillary  attraction.  Hales,  Walker,  Mirbel, 
Chevreuil,  and  others,  have  shown  that  the  sap  moves  with  such  ve- 
locity and  force  in  plants,  that  it  must  be  propelled  by  vital  contrac- 
tions and  dilatations  of  the  vessels.  We  have  examples  of  this  sur- 
prising rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  grape-vines.  Don  and  Barbieri 
affirm  that  they  saw  the  movements  of  the  vessels. 

Again,  the  motion  of  sap  is  increased  by  light,  heat,  and  other  stim- 
uli, which  have  no  effect  on  capillary  attraction.  And  this  is  the  opin- 
ion even  of  Liebig,  who  says  that  '*  the  functions  of  plants  certainly 
Sroceed  with  greater  intensity  and  rapidity  in  sunshine,  than  in  the 
iflused  light  of  day ;  but  it  merely  accelerates  in  a  greater  degree 
THE  ACTION  ALREADY  EXISTING;"  "an  action,"  he  says,  ** which  de- 
pends on  the  vital  force  alone,** 

It  was  shown  by  La  Place,  that,  if  the  sap  rose  by  capillary  attrac- 
tion, it  should  not,  as  it  does,  flow  from  the  openings  made  in  the  ves- 
sels. But,  again,  the  sap  will  not  flow  from  the  openings,  if  the  plants 
be  poisoned  with  prussic  acid.  The  effect  is  the  same  as  upon  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  and  it  would  be  equally  absurd,  in  either 
case,  to  suppose  that  the  poison  acts  upon  any  physical  force.  As- 
tringents, and  various  other  substances,  applied  to  the  openings,  avert 
the  flow  of  sap,  which  can  only  be  done  through  the  foregoing  prin- 
ciples (§  278-284, 1054). 

294.  Here  is  another  fact,  and  which  appears  to  be  conclusive  of 
the  vital  nature  of  absorption,  and  of  the  discrimination  observed  by 
the  radicles  of  plants  ^§  289,  291).  It  is,  that  the  sap  of  the  root  is 
unlike  any  thing  which  it  absorbs  from  the  earth.  All  the  substances 
are  decompounded  at  the  moment  of  entering  the  roots,  just  as  the 
carbonic  acid  is  by  the  leaves.  Their  elements  are  then  also  united 
according  to  the  modes  which  prevail  in  organic  compounds  (§  455,  c). 

295.  Equally  unfounded  as  the  doctrine  of  capillary  attraction  are 
the  supposed  processes  of  endosmose  and  exdosmose.  They  are  all 
alike  predicated  of  experiments  upon  dead  matter,  and  are  then  car- 
ried, by  way  of  analogy,  to  the  living  or^nism,  and  in  defiance  of  all 
the  contradictory  phenomena  of  liie.  Having  entered  extensively 
into  a  refutation  of  the  hypothesis  of  endosmose  and  exdosmose,  in 
the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  I  shall  not  now  resume 
the  subject  (^  1052,  1053, 1054). 

3.   ASSIMILATION. 

296.  By  the  function  of  assimilation  the  substances  taken  into  the 
body  are  converted  into  the  homogeneous  blood,  and  identified  in  com- 
position and  vital  properties  vrith  all  parts  of  the  body.  It  is  there- 
fere  especially  concerned  in  the  process  of  growth,  and  in  supplying 
the  waste  wHch  is  constantly  in  progress.  It  is  the  function,  there- 
fore, by  which  the  properties  of  life  are  communicated  to  dead  matter. 

297.  All  dead  matter,  before  its  reception  into  the  body,  is  subject 
to  the  forces  of  chemistry.  The  operation  of  these  forces  is  arrest- 
ed in  the  alimentary  canal  of  animals,  and  in  the  absorbing  vessels  of 
plants. 
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298.  The  nutriment  of  vegetables  consists  always  of  inorganic  sub- 
•tanceSy  or  is  reduced  to  the  condition  of  inorganic  matter  before  its 
appropriation.  The  food  of  animals  is  always  organic.  The  former 
exists  in  an  elementary  or  in  a  state  of  binary  combination,  the  latter 
of  ternary,  quaternary,  &c.  It  is  the  work  of  vegetable  assimilation 
to  overthrow  the  chemical  combinations,  and  to  unite  the  elements 
in  those  very  different  modes  which  constitute  organic  compounds. 
This  is  the  most  remarkable  and  comprehensive  System  of  Design  of 
which  we  have  any  knowledge  (&  1052). 

299.  Assimilation,  therefore,  devolves  especially  upon  the  proper- 
ties vivification  and  vitfll  affinity  (§  214,  218) ;  though  it  be  certainly 
true  that  all  the  organic  powers  and  functions  are  necessary  to  eacn 
other,  and  concur  together  in  producing  every  result.  But,  in  every 
result  there  are  some  more  interested  than  others. 

300.  Animals,  being  incapable  of  organizing  inorganic  substances, 
are  dependent  upon  the  veg^etable  kingdom  as  their  ultimate  source 
of  supply  (§  13,  14).  Such,  indeed,  is  the  final  cause  of  vegetable 
life.  But  the  food  of  animals  must  be  dead  before  it  can  begin  to  un- 
dergo the  action  of  the  vital  properties  in  another  being.  The  gas- 
tric juice,  for  instance,  has  no  effect  upon  any  living  substance. 

301.  No  organic  compound  ever  undergoes  chemical  decomposi- 
tion, or  any  approximation  toward  such  decomposition,  to  fit  it  for  the 
purposes  uf  animal  life.  On  the  contrary,  every  such  tendency  places 
the  appropriate  nutriment  of  animals,  more  or  less,  beyond  their  as- 
similatrng  endowments.  It  is  the  province  of  animal  life,  and  of  all 
its  provisions  for  assimilation,  not  to  carry  back  toward  their  inorganic 
condition  the  peculiar  compounds  generated  by  the  vegetable  king- 
dom for  the  foreordained  uses  of  the  animal,  but  to  carry  them  for- 
ward to  yet  higher  degrees  of  life  and  organization.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and  is  conclusive  against  all  the 
chemical  speculations  with  which  physiology  has  been  so  unhappily 
visited. 

302.  a.  The  assimilating  organs  in  vegetables  are  more  simple  than 
in  animals,  and  the  complexity  increases  in  animals  according  to  their 
rank  in  the  scale  of  life.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  organiza- 
tion bears  a  ratio  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the  endowment  of  or- 
ganic compounds  with  the  properties  of  life  (§  301,  409). 

302, 6,  The  process  of  converting  inorganic  into  organic  compounds 
begins  in  two  orders  of  vessels,  one  of  which  are  the  radical  absorb- 
ents of  plants,  the  other  analogous  vessels  in  the  leaves. 

The  matter  absorbed  by  the  roots  ascends  through  the  stem  to  the 
leaves,  where,  by  the  operation  of  a  series  of  vessels,  variously  mod- 
ified in  difierent  species,  it  is  converted,  alonflr  with  that  absorbed  by 
the  leaves,  into  a  juiee,  which,  like  the  blood,  is  thus  fitted  for  the 
purposes  of  nutrition.  This  juice  then  descends  through  other  ves- 
sels, to  be  appropriated  to  all  parts,  and  to  form  the  source  of  all  the 
varioas  products  of  veffetable  organization. 

303.  a.  We  come,  therefore,  to  a  conclusion  as  renrarkable  as  it  is 
comprehensive,  that  the  atmosphere  is  not  only  essential  to  plants  and 
animals  in  its  usual  acceptation,  but  that  it  supplies  the  grent  means 
of  nutriment  to  both  orvanic  kingdoms ;  directly  to  the  vegetable,  and 
indirectly  to  the  animal  department  (§  298-300).  The  assumption  as 
pot  Sorih  in  Liebig's  Animal  Chemutry^  that  **  all  matters  which  serve 
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as  food  to  living  organisms  are  compounds  of  two  or  more  elements, 
which  are  kept  together  by  certain  chemical  forces,"  must  be  aban- 
doned, and  we  must  look  to  the  atmosphere  and  what  it  contains  for 
the  four  great  elements  which  compose  organic  beings.  The  oxygen 
and  the  nitrogen  of  the  air,  the  oxygen  and  the  hydrogen  of  the  vapor 
which  the  air  contains,  and  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid,  are  as 
much  at  this  day  the  great  source  of  nutriment  to  plants,  as  before  the 
**  mist"  went  up  from  the  seas,  or  animals  yielded  ammonia.  Oxygen 
and  nitrogen,  therefore,  as  it  respects  atmospheric  air,  are  appropri- 
ated by  plants  in  their  elementary  condition.  Upon  organic  com- 
pounds mus  formed  is  animal  existence,  in  the  main,  dependent. 
Ammonia  certainly  contributes  to  the  nourishment  of  plants.  But 
this  is  an  incidental  means,  at  least  if  there  be  any  truth  in  Moses. 
And  that  his  Record  is  true,  is  plain  enough  upon  the  principle  of 
Design ;  since  it  is  impossible  that  Providence  should  have  created 
the  animal  kingdom,  which  yields  the  ammonia,  before  he  brought 
forth  that  kingdom  upon  which  animals  depend  for  their  existence. 

303,  b.  As  It  respects  absorption,  the  leaves  and  the  roots  of  plants 
appear  to  have  a  common  office,  though  the  former  are  designed  es- 
pecially for  assimilation.  The  carbonic  acid,  and  the  oxygen  and  the 
nitrogen  of  the  air,  are  precipitated  along  with  the  vapor,  and  thus 
reach  the  organs  which  are  pnncipally  devoted  to  absorption.  In  no 
other  way  can  we  primarily  reach  the  materials  of  all  organic  beings. 
Before  their  absorption  can  have  begun,  the  whole  essential  elements 
must  have  been  embraced  originally  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  the 
simple  conditions  which  I  have  stated.  Nor  is  it  a  difficult  process  to 
follow  out  that  circuit  of  causes  and  effects  in  which  revolves  the 
economy  of  nature  in  making  the  waste  of  organic  beings  during  their 
own  existence  a  subsidiary  supply  of  nourishment  to  themselves,  or  to 
others  of  their  own  day,  or  to  generations  in  the  womb  of  time ;  or, 
when  consigned  "  to  the  dust,"  how  their  elements,  from  one  generar 
tion  to  anoQier,  form  an  endless  round  of  materials  for  reproduction 
and  growth,  either  in  the  form  of  gases  and  vapor  diffiised  in  the  air, 
or  as  imbodied  with  the  earth. 

303,  c.  Although  it  bo  the  special  object  of  the  radical  fibres  to 
carry  on  the  function  of  absorption,  this  office  is  more  or  less  perform- 
ed by  the  leaves  of  plants,  but  in  various  degrees,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  species.  In  arid  climates,  the  leaves  have  this  function 
strongly  pronounced;  and  many  plants,  like  the  sempervirens,  will 
grow  as  well  when  suspended  by  a  string,  as  when  connected  by  their 
roots  with  the  soil. 

303,  d.  The  leaves  of  plants  absorb  carbonic  acid  mostly  during  the 
day,  decompound  it,  as  do  the  roots  those  binary  compounds  taken 
in  from  the  soil,  and  otherwise  prepare  it  as  an  important  source  of 
nourishment.  Light  is  necessary  to  this  function  of  the  leaves,  or,  at 
least,  to  its  proper  performance ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  while  in 
progress,  it  is  attended  by  an  evolution  of  oxygen  gas,  but  that  during 
Its  suspension,  as  in  the  night,  oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  by  the  leaves 
and  carbonic  acid  given  out.  This,  however,  is  said  by  distinguished 
physiologists  to  be  only  partially  true  as  it  respects  these  processes  at 
night ;  some  affirming  that  they  have  witnessed  the  same  results  at 
night  as  during  the  day.  The  chemists  have  an  interest  in  making 
the  light  the  agent  of  decompositioiL    But  the  light  acts  only  as  a  vitd 
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Btizniilas  to  the  leaves,  by  which  their  organic  properties  are  rendered 
capable  of  overthrowing  that  most  refractory  compound,  carbonic  acid 
(§  188J  J,  350,  nos.  46,  47,  48,  49,  50,  51,  52,  53,  54). 

303,  e.  The  leaves  of  plants  being  the  great  organs  of  assimilation, 
and  light  the  vital  stimulus  by  which  the  function  is  maintained  (§ 
18Si,  d),  it  appears  from  what  has  been  now  said  that  light  holds  the 
first  rank  among  the  requisites  of  life.  It  was  therefore  brought  into 
existence  before  the  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  being 
thus  indispensable  to  all  living  beings,  we  see  the  fallacy  of  a  common 
tenet  in  theoretical  geology,  mat  the  most  thrifty  period  of  vegetation 
was  through  a  great  cycle  of  total  darkness,  and  an  atmosphere  of 
carbonic  acid  (§  74,  1079  b). 

303 J,  a.  One  of  the  most  interesting  facts  in  vegetable  physiology, 
is  the  immediate  necessity  of  plants  to  animal  life  during  their  very 
growth ;  their  final  cause,  in  this  respect,  being  the  abstraction  of  car- 
bonic acid  from  the  atmosphere,  and  the  renewal  of  its  oxygen.  Ani- 
mals, too,  as  we  have  seen,  incidentally  contribute  carbon  to  the  vege- 
table kingdom,  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrogen  in  the  form 
of  ammonia.  There  is  this  remarkable  subserviency  of  the  organic 
kingdoms  to  each  other,  though  there  be  not  a  reciprocal  dependence. 
Vegetables,  indeed,  preceded  animals,  and  are,  therefore,  essentially 
independent,  while  animals  derive  all  they  possess  from  vegetable 
creation  (§  303,  a).  Plants  are  the  producers,  animals  the  consumers. 
The  former  directly,  and  the  latter  indirectly,  live  upon  the  air  and 
what  it  contains.  The  plant  dies  and  becomes  food  for  the  animal ; 
but  it  seems  scarcely  less  important  in  its  living  state  to  the  exigen- 
cies of  animal  life.  And  so  the  animal,  living  and  dead,  yields  back 
its  all  to  the  atmosphere ;  and  thus  are  the  inorganic,  and  the  two  de- 
partments of  the  organic,  kingdoms  united  (^  1052,  1053). 

303  j-,  b.  But,  we  have  seen,  as  I  originally  indicated  in  the  Essay 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Vxtolity^  that  the  supply  of  ammonia  to  the  atmo- 
sphere is  only  a  contingent  result  of  the  creation  of  animals,  and  there- 
fore not  indispensable  to  vegetation  (§  156  6,  303  a).  Liebig,  how- 
ever, reverses  the  order  of  Creation,  and  affirms  that 

'*  We  have  not  the  slightest  reason  for  believing  that  the  nitrogen 
of  the  atmosphere  takes  part  in  the  process  of  assimilation  of  plants 
and  animals.  *'  These  facts  are  not  sufficient  to  establish  the  opinion 
that  it  is  ammonia  which  affords  all  vegetables,  without  exception,  the 
nitrogen  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  their  constituent  sub- 
stances. Considerations  of  another  kind,  however,  give  to  this  opin- 
ion  a  degrte  of  certainty  which  completely  excludes  all  other  views  of 
the  JMOt^^."— LiEBio's  Organic  Chemistry^  &c.,  p.  70,  71. 

303},  e.  The  same  mistake  has  arisen  with  the  chemists  as  to  the 
reciprocal  dependence  of  animals  and  plants,  in  regard  to  the  excre- 
tion o^  carbon  by  one  and  oxygen  by  the  other.  However  true  it  may 
be  that  animals  are  dependent  on  plants  for  oxygen  gas,  it  is  certainly 
an  assumption  that  the  vegetable  kingdom  is  alike  dependent  on  the 
animal  fcnr  its  carbonaceous  element.  If  the  primary  creation  of  plants 
be  admitted,  that  is  sufficient;  and  to  those  who  reject  the  Mosaic 
Record,  and  the  concurring  testimony  of  geologists,  I  may  adduce 
the  admitted  fact  that  vegetables  are  the  ultimate  source  of  supply 
to  all  animals.  The  former,  therefore,  are  essentially  indepenaent, 
the  latter  dependent;  while  this  miiversal  fact  corroborates,  aLso, 
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the  original  account  of  the  primary  creation  of  the  vegetable  kingdom 
(§3031). 

As  to  the  relations  of  the  living  plant  to  organic  life,  it  is  computed 
by  Saussure,  and  allowed  by  others,  that  the  atmosphere  contains  about 
y^i^th  part  of  its  weight  of  carbonic  acid.  The  atmosphere  must 
be  also  losing,  through  the  processes  of  respiration,  combustion,  &c., 
a  proportion  of  its  oxygen.  It  is  estimated,  also,  that  the  present  num- 
ber ot  human  beings  would,  alone,  double  the  existing  quantity  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  the  air  in  1000  years ;  and,  in  303,000  years  would  ex- 
haust its  oxygen.  It  is  also  found  that  atmospheric  air  of  the  present 
day  does  not  contain  less  oxygen  than  that  which  is  found  in  jars 
buried  for  1800  years  in  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 

From  all  this  it  is  inferable  that  there  is  a  universal  cause  in  oper- 
ation, by  which  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  is  consumed,  and  oxygen 
supplied ;  and,  from  the  various  well-known,  and  indispensable  uses 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  the  animal,  which  declare  its  creation  for 
ike  benefit  of  the  latter ,  and,  therefore,  its  antecedent  or  simultaneous 
creation,  we  should  naturally  be  prompted,  by  analogy,  to  look  to  this 
subordinate  provision  as  the  universal  source  through  which  the  great 

Eurposes  of  respiration  are  maintained  unimpaired.  Chemistry  has 
ere  elegantly  illustrated  this  great  element  in  the  final  causes  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  and  the  contingent  aid  which  it  derives  from  the 
animal ;  while  it  enlarges  our  view  of  the  vast  conceptions  of  Unity  of 
Design. 

303^.  It  is  also  worth  our  while  to  observe  of  these  important  laws, 
as  we  go  along,  how  they  are  perverted  by  the  ignorant  in  physiolo- 
gy, and  how  incapable  the  chemist  is  constantly  proving  himself  of 
''  pursuing  his  reasoning,''  as  said  of  him  by  Hunter,  *^  oven  beyond 
the  simple  experiment  itself.*' 

Vegetables,  as  we  have  seen,  are  composed  mainly  of  carbon,  oxy- 
gen, hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  (§  37,  303).  The  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air  (as  well  as  of  the  soil)  is  absorbed  by  plants,  and  appropriated 
to  their  nourishment  and  growth.  This  gaseous  substance,  therefore, 
is  decomposed  by  vegetable  organization,  the  carbon  vivified  and  ap- 
propriated, and  a  part  of  the  oxygen  thrown  off  to  replenish  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  incorrectly  said,  however,  by  Liebig,  that  "  the  at- 
mosphere must  receive  by  this  process  a  volume  of  oxygen  for  every 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  which  oas  been  decomposed."  Oxygen  gas 
is  a  large  and  important  element  of  vegetable  substances,  and  a  pro- 
portion,  therefore,  of  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid  is  evidently  re- 
tained, and  combined  under  a  new  form  along  with  the  carbon  and 
other  elements.  In  making  all  plants  yield  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  carbonic  acid  to  the  air,  Liebig  sacrificed  vegetable  physiology 
to  one  of  his  favorite  chemical  assumptions.  His  nypothesis,  also,  as 
to  the  dependence  of  absorption  upon  the  mechanical  process  of  cap- 
illary attraction,  has  led  him  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  water  which 
is  absorbed  by  plants  is  actually  decompounded,  and  its  elemei»ts  com- 
bined with  others  according  to  the  laws  which  determine  organic  com- 
pounds. It  is  water,  indeed,  which  yields,  far  more  than  ammonia, 
the  hydrogen  which  abounds  in  plants  (§  303,  b).  Water,  therefore, 
being  composed  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  furnishes  a  source  of  the 
supply  of  that  oxygen  which  goes  to  the  increase  of  vegetables ;  and, 
for  aught  that  can  be  said  to  &e  contrary,  it  may  form  a  part  of  what 
is  evolved  into  the  air. 
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There  are  also  other  sources  from  whence  vegetables  derive  their 
oxygen,  namely,  from  some  mineral  compounds  appertaining  to  the 
earth,  and  directly,  by  means  of  the  leaves,  from  tlie  air  itself  (§  303). 
The  latter  process  goes  on,  mostly,  in  the  night,  and  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  carbonic  acid  is  then,  also,  more  or  less  arrested ;  or,  as  is 
generally  supposed,  a  certain  proportion  is  generated  and  emitted  by 
plants ;  and  that  those  actions  are  analogous,  to  a  certain  extent  to  the 
respiration  of  animals,  having  for  their  object,  in  part,  the  separation 
of  carbon  from  some  of  the  vegetable  constituents. 

303|.  Here,  again,  let  us  pause  to  observe  the  vtrindingS'^f  the 
chemist  and  his  conflicts  veith  nature. 

"  At  night,"  says  Liebig,  "  a  true  chemical  process  commences, 
in  consequence  of  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  upon  the  sub- 
stances composing  the  leaves,  blossoms,  and  fruit.  This  process  is  not 
at  all  connected  with  the  life  of  the  vegetable  organism,  because  it 
goes  on  in  the  dead  plant  exactly  as  in  a  livino  one"  i 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  is  an  important  fallacy  in  the  promises  from 
which  the  induction  is  made ;  since  the  processes  have  not  the  least 
analogy  in  the  living  and  dead  plant  In  the  former,  the  oxygen  is 
taken  into  the  organization,  and  goes  to  form  organic  compounds.  In 
the  dead  plant,  it  is  an  agent  of  chemical  decomposition,  by  which  the 
organic  compounds  are  destroyed,  and  the  structure  broken  up. 

Now  we  ^all  always  find  that  authors  who  reason  in  the  foregoing 
manner  perpetually  contradict  themselves.  In  the  case  before  us,  a 
contradiction  necessarily  arises  from  the  fundamental  differences  be- 
tween the  processes  of  organic  and  inorganic  beings,  and  the  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed.  A  little  farther  on  from  the  quotation  I 
have  just  made,  Liebig  affirms  that ''  the  laws  of  life  cannot  be  investi- 
gated  in  an  organized  being  which  is  diseased  or  dying^  Here,  then,  is 
a  contradictory  opinion,  which  inculcates  as  great  an  error  in  physi- 
ology as  that  of  identifying  the  effects  of  oxygen  on  "  living  beings" 
and  on  such  as  are  actually  dead.  Here  is  an  absolute  denial  of  any 
analogies  between  the  laws  which  govern  living  "  diseased  beings" 
and  the  '*law8  of  life."  But,  this  declaration  of  the  chemist,  devoid 
of  truth  as  it  is,  is  universally  applicable  where  he  would  be  least 
disposed  to  see  it  operate.  Such  an  application,  too,  is  an  irresistible 
scquitur  ;  since,  if '^  the  laws  of  life  cannot  be  investigated  in  an  organ- 
ized  being  which  is  diseased  or  dying,"  it  certainly  follows  that  the 
laws  which  relate  to  dead,  or  inorganic  beings,  and  the  forces  upon 
which  those  laws  depend,  can  have  no  agency  in  living  beings. 

Such,  however,  is  the  material  which  is  now-a-days  denominated 
"  experimental  philosophy,"  and  "  the  progress  of  medical  science." 
And,  if  the  reader  will  now  turn  tb  the  parallel  columns  (§  350),  he 
will  see  yet  other  contradictions  directly  relative  to  the  foregoing 
quotation  (^  1052, 1053). 

But,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  well  enough,  before  dismissing  this  sub- 
ject, to  say,  that,  although  '^  the  laws  of  life  cannot  be  investigated  in 
an  organized  being  which  is  dying,"  the  laws  which  govern  diseased 
actions  and  their  results  are  only  slightly  modified  *'  laws  of  life,"  and 
often  reflect  great  light  upon  their  strictlv  healthy  condition.  We 
are,  or  should  be,  constantly  reasoning  in  this  manner  in  all  cases  of 
disease ;  and  it  is  only  by  comparisons  of  the  modifications,  which 
constitute  disease,  with  the  datui^  conditions  of  life,  that  we  can  have 
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any  just  knowledge  of  diseases.  In  proportion,  however,  as  the  indi- 
vidual approximates  a  state  of  deatn,  all  this  reasoning  fails ;  and, 
when  actually  dead,  no  such  comparisons  can  he  instituted.  Here, 
then,  it  is  that  the  foregoing  admission  of  the  chemist  applies  with  all 
the  force  of  truth. 

304.  The  greater  complexity  of  the  organs  of  assimilation  in  ani- 
mal life  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  subordinate  functions  in  animals  not 
found  in  plants ;  such,  for  example,  as  digestion  by  the  gastric  juice, 
saliva,  bile,  &c. ;  then  a  farther  advancement  of  the  process  in  the 
lacteals,  in  the  blood-vessels,  in  the  lungs,  &c.  Some  of  these  subor- 
dinate functions,  however,  have  their  analogies  in  plants ;  such  as  the 
action  of  the  sap-vessels  upon  the  circulating  fluid,  the  imbibition  and 
exhalation  of  gaseous  substances  by  the  leaves,  &c.  But,  in  all  the 
cases,  the  extreme  vessels  which  perform  the  office  of  nutrition  are  the 
main  instruments  of  organic  life.  All  the  functions  which  are  carried 
on  by  compound  structures  are  subsidiary  only  to  that  of  the  nutritive 
vessels  (§  171). 

305.  The  organs  of  assimilation  in  animals  are  more  or  less  cem- 

Elex,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food.  Probably  every  animal 
as  a  stomach,  or  some  analogous  or^an,  and  a  mouth,  and  anus, 
which  would  form,  as  supposed  by  Aristotle,  a  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  plants  and  animals  (§  11).  The  analogies  which  are 
supplied  by  the  higher  orders  of  animals  would  prompt  this  conclu- 
sion in  respect  to  the  most  inferior. 

306.  In  vertebrated  animals,  the  stomach  is  generally  an  expand- 
ed portion  only  of  the  intestinal  canal.  In  fishes,  the  intestme  is 
commonly  short ;  but  this  is  oflen  compensated  by  folds  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane.  In  birds,  there  is  a  complexity  of  the  alimentary 
organs  which  does  not  exist  in  fishes,  amphibia,  or  reptiles.  In  mam- 
malia, the  digestive  organization  is  still  different ;  ana  here  it  is  more 
remarkably  various  according  to  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  as  the 
necessity  of  supplies  may  bo  felt  "at  short  or  at  longer  intervals.  The 
more,  also,  the  phenomena  of  animal  life  are  multiplied,  the  greater 
is  the  development  of  the  digestive  system  (§  131,  251,  409  /).  Its 
complex  nature  has  an  intimate  relation  to  the  qualities  of  the  food, 
and  these  relations  have  an  affinity  with  that  principle  of  instinct 
which  directs  animals  in  the  selection  of  food.  The  more  dense  and 
tough  the  food,  and  the  more  removed  from  the  nature  of  the  body 
which  it  is  destined  to  nourish,  the  more  complex  are  the  organs  of 
digestion.  And  so,  on  the  contrary,  the  sofler  the  food,  and  the  more 
it  IS  like  the  animtd  in  its  composition,  the  more  simple  are  the  assim- 
ilating organs.  Animals,  therefore,  which  live  on  hay,  have  these  or- 
gans much  more  cofbplex  than  sucn  as  are  nourished  by  animal  food ; 
especially  that  part  ot  the  organization  which  is  destined  to  make  the 
first  and  greatest  change. 

307.  The  principal  aeent  in  the  assimilating  process,  in  animals,  is 
the  gastric  juice ;  a  vitd  organic  fluid,  which  is  secreted  by  the  inters 
nal  coat  of  the  stomach  (§  135  a,  316,  419,  827  b).  This  secretion  is 
especially  promoted  by  the  stimulus  of  food,  which  is  dissolved  and 
altered  in  its  elementary  constitution  by  the  vital  influences  of  the 

i'aice.     This  is  the  first  and  greatest  step  m  the  process  of  assimilation. 
t  is  here  that  dead  matter  receives  its  first  impressions  from  the  prop- 
erties vivification  and  vital  affinity  (§  216,  218).     The  chemists  tell  us 
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that  the  process  is  a  chemical  one ;  and  that,  notwithstanding  the  va- 
rious, and  unique,  and  astonishing  devices  of  nature  for  the  elaboration 
of  the  gastricjuice,  they  would  stultify  physiologists  with  the  pretense 
that  many  different  processes  of  the  laboratory  will  generate  a  gastric 
juice  with  all  the  unique  properties  that  appertain  to  the  fluid  as  elab- 
orated from  the  blood  by  the  various  modifications  of  organization 
which  were  instituted  by  Almighty  Power  for  these  specific  objects. 
And  having  been  thus  regardless  of  the  most  sublime  and  profound 
institutions  of  that  Power,  they  proceed  to  assume  that  the  product  of 
these  artificial  compounds,  in  their  action  upon  food,  is  the  homoge- 
neous chyme  of  living  nature,  and  which  is  apparently  the  same  in  all 
animals,  whatever  the  kind  or  the  variety  of  food.  But  the  chemist 
is  met  at  the  very  threshold  by  the  fact,  that  there  is  nothing  in  or- 
ganic nature  itself  that  can  elaborate  that  fluid  from  the  blood  but  that 
particular  part  of  the  great  system  of  mucous  membranes  which  forms 
a  component  part  of  the  stomach  (§  135,  a). 

308.  The  plainest  analogy  leads  us,  therefore,  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  animals  possess  a  stomach  ;  while  the  universality  of  the  gas- 
tric juice  shows  its  fundamental  importance  in  the  animal  economy. 

309.  In  most  animals  that  consume  food  of  a  solid  nature,  there  are 
preparatory  organs  which  assist  mechanically,  by  dividing  the  food. 
The  construction  of  these  organs  of  mastication,  both  as  to  their  osse- 
ous and  muscular  parts,  has  a  strict  reference  to  the  kind  of  food  upon 
which  the  animal  is  destined  to  subsist  Animals  of  prey  are  fiirnish- 
ed  with  organs  for  the  destruction  of  life  and  organization ;  since  no 
substance  which  possesses  life  can  undergo  digestion,  and  all  solids 
must  be  divided  to  admit  of  a  free  access  of  the  gastric  juice  and  saliva. 

310.  The  organs  of  mastication  are  more  various  than  any  other 
parts ;  yet  so  uniform  in  each  species,  so  allied  among  numerous  spe- 
cies, that  naturalists  have  taken  these  characters  not  only  as  signifi- 
cant of  the  species,  but  as  the  foundation  of  a  systematic  distribution 
of  the  species  into  genera,  and  of  genera  into  orders. 

311.  Where  the  usual  organs  of  mastication  are  deficient  in  ani- 
mals, the  species  is  oflen  supplied  with  means  in  the  stomach  itself 
for  reducing  the  aliment  to  a  sofl  substance,  so  that  it  may  be  pene- 
trated by  the  gastric  juice.  The  stomach  of  the  armadillo,  which  sub- 
sists on  msects,  and  of  the  granivorous  birds,  is  endowed  with  a  pow- 
erful muscle  for  crushing,  or  grinding  the  food.  The  stomachs  of 
other  animals  are  armed  with  bony  or  homy  parts,  as  in  many  insects. 

312.  The  food  is  moved  about  in  the  stomach  by  the  muscular  ac- 
tion of  the  organ ;  but  so  peculiar  and  exquisite  is  the  modification 
of  irritability  of  the  pyloric  orifice,  the  food  is  not  permitted  to  pass 
this  outlet  till  it  is  converted  into  chyme  (§  278).  Much  of  the  aque- 
ous portion^  however,  is  early  and  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  stomach. 

313.  When,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  the  irritability  of  the  pylo- 
rus is  artificially  modified,  as  in  disease,  it  will  oflen  allow  undigested 
food  to  pass,  more  or  less  readily,  into  the  duodenum  (§  278).  But  it 
is  more  remarkable  that  it  will  suffer  many  hard,  indigestible  sub- 
stances to  escape,  while  it  detains  such  as  are  most  congenial  to  its 
nature.  The  passage  of  indigestible  substances  is  effected  gradually 
by  repeatedly  presenting  themselves  at  the  pylorus,  and  thus  so  habit- 
uating the  irritability  of  that  orifice  to  their  own  irritant  effects,  but 
not  to  those  of  digestible  food,  that  they  are  allowed  to  pass,  while 
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the  latter  is  detained ;  the  stomach  thus  electing  what  is  most  conge- 
nial to  its  nature  and  to  the  wants  of  life  (^  188,  &c.,  539  a,  543  a,  551). 

314.  The  saliva,  bile,  and  pancreatic  juice  are  auxiliary  to  the  gas- 
tric juice,  though  how  far  is  considered  problematical.  The  liver  is 
found,  under  a  great  variety  of  forms,  in  all  animals  whose  structure 
can  be  made  the  subject  of  ocular  demonstration,  and  it  is  known  to 
generate  bile  in  all  instances.  The  pancreas  and  salivary  glands  oc- 
cur in  all  the  mammifera,  birds,  and  reptiles,  and  in  many  fishes,  mol- 
lusca,  and  insects. 

From  the  great  universality,  therefore,  of  the  foregoing  organs,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  independently  of  the  more  direct  facts,  that  the 
fluids  which  they  secrete  have  an  important  vital  agency  in  the  pro- 
cess of  assimilation.         ' 

315.  Animals  which  live  on  vegetables  have  larger  salivary  glands 
than  such  as  feed  on  animal  substances ;  and,  since  vegetables  require 
greater  assimilating  means  than  animal  food,  it  is  a  just  inference 
from  final  causes  that  the  saliva  answers  a  far  more  important  object 
than,  as  is  commonly  imputed  to  it,  of  moistening  the  food  and  facili- 
tating its  passage  to  the  stomach.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  it  has 
been  with  still  less  reason  imagined  by  others  that  it  contributes  more 
than  the  gastric  juice  to  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyme.  But 
here,  as  on  all  speculative  questions,  some  distinguished  chemists  re- 
fer the  agency  of  the  saliva  in  the  process  of  digestion  to  the  atmo- 
spheric air  it  conveys  to  the  stomach,  while  others  of  equal  renown 
attribute  this  high  office  to  its  own  specific  virtues. 

316.  The  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  mingle  with  the  chyme  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  duodenum,  where  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  fluid 
contributes  an  assimilating  influence  analogous  to  that  of  the  saliva ; 
while  the  disappearance  of  some  of  the  components  of  the  bile,  and 
other  relative  facts,  show  a  direct  connection  of  this  fluid  with  the 
process  of  assimilation.  The  bile  also  separates  the  excrementitious 
m>m  the  nutritious  part  of  the  chyme ;  the  former  portion  occupying 
the  centre  of  the  canal,  and  the  latter  the  parietes  (417,  b). 

Connected  with  these  important  uses  of  the  bile,  is  its  well-known 
function  of  maintaining  peristaltic  action.  Such,  therefore,  being  its 
ereat  final  causes,  we  may  safely  reject  the  hypothesis  of  the  mechan- 
ical theorists,  that  the  liver,  like  the  lungs,  is  designed  to  depurate 
the  blood.  The  injury  consequent  on  the  failure  of  the  liver,  by  ex- 
periment or  otherwise,  .to  perform  its  function,  no  more  proves  its 
supposed  depurating  office  Uian  a  like  contingency  befalling  the  stom- 
ach would  place  that  organ  in  the  same  category. 

317.  The  intestinal  tube,  like  the  roots  of  plants,  is  supplied  with 
absorbing  vessels,  which  are  called  lacteals  in  animals  of  complex  or- 
ganization. The  nutritive  part  of  the  chyme  is  taken  up  by  these 
vessels,  whore  it  undergoes  a  farther  assimilation,  and  receives  the 
name  oi  chyle. 

Nothing  is  absorbed  by  the  lacteals  whicb  is  offensive  to  their 
exquisitely  modified  irritability,  excepting  under  the  circumstances 
already  set  forth  (§  278). 

318.  In  the  higher  animals,  the  chyle  is  transmitted  by  the  lacteals 
to  the  thoracic  duct,  and  by  this  vessel  to  the  lefb  subclavian  vein, 
where  it  mingles  with  the  general  mass  of  blood.  Thence  it  passes 
to  the  right  cavities  of  the  neart  to  be  sent  to  the  lungs,  where  it  re- 
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ceires  another  important  impress  of  vivification,  parts,  for  the  first 
time,  with  a  portion  of  its  carbonaceous  matter,  and  undergoes  a  de- 
velopment of  its  coloring  principle.  From  the  lungs,  it  passes  with 
the  old  blood,  with  which  it  is  now  fully  incorporated,  to  the  left  cav- 
ities of  the  heart,  to  be  transmitted  to  all  parts  of  the  body  to  under- 
go the  last  act  of  assimilation. 

319.  Assimilation  advances  progressively  from  the  first  conversion 
of  food  into  chyme,  till  the  nutritive  matter  becomes  vitally  united 
with  the  solid  parts.  At  each  step  of  the  process,  in  the  stomach,  in 
the  duodenum,  through  the  lacteals,  in  the  lungs,  and  at  its  final  des- 
tination, the  degree  and  kind  of  assimilation  is  forever  the  same,  at 
each  of  its  stages,  in  every  species  of  organic  beings  ;  thus  denoting 
specific  powers  and  laws  by  which  all  this  unvarying  exactness  is 
maintained  (§  42). 

Assimilation  is  more  simple  in  animals  low  in  the  scale  of  organi- 
zation ;  but  close  analogies  prevail  throughout. 

320.  The  chyle  is  said  to  exhibit  globules  under  the  microscope, 
which  is  probably  true.  Others  afHrm  that  they  have  seen  them  in 
the  chyme ;  but  Miiller  thinks  that  impossible,  as  the  lacteals,  accord- 
ing to  him,  have  no  open  orifices,  and,  therefore,  the  globules  could 
not  be  admitted  through  the  ^'  invisible  pores"  of  the  closed  lacteals. 
These  vessels,  however,  have  open  terminations  in  the  villi  of  the  in- 
testines (§  275). 

These  questions  as  to  the  existence  and  shape  of  the  globules  of 
blood,  chyle,  milk,  &c.,  are  of  no  farther  practical  importance  than  as 
they  lead  to  much  waste  of  time,  and  encumber  medicine  with  specu- 
lation and  false  doctrine ;  while  the  instrument,  through  the  aid  of 
which  the  imagination  is  thus  sent  upon  its  airy  flight,  is  also  the  im- 
bodyment  of  a  thousand  falsehoods  in  the  path  of  truth  (§  131). 

321.  Since,  however,  no  one  doubts  that  the  nutritive  part  of  the 
chyme  imdergoes  a  very  positive  change  in  the  lacteals  (§  320),  and  a 
higher  degree  of  assimilation,  the  proof  is  the  same  here,  as  in  absorp- 
tion by  plants,  that  the  fluid  is  not  taken  up  and  carried  forward  by 
capillary  attracdon  (§  289-291). 

322.  Looking  back  upon  the  variety  of  parts  which  are  concerned 
in  the  work  of  assimilation;  their  exact  adaptation  to  each  other; 
their  peculiarities  in  different  species  of  animals  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  their  food — varying,  indeed,  more  or  less  in  every  species,  yet 
always  alike  in  all  individuals  of  the  same  species ;  the  universality 
of  fourBpecific  digestive  fluids,  and  each  of  these  analogous  in  all  an- 
imals, notwithstanding  the  variety  in  the  structure  of  the  secreting  or- 
gans, yet  only  generated,  respectively,  by  one  special  part,  their  pro- 
ductionnn  unusual  quantities,  especially  of  the  gastric  juice,  to  meet 
the  exigencies  of  digestion ;  the  apparently  exact  similarity  in  the 
composition  of  the  chyme  of  all  animals,  whatever  the  nature  and  the 
variety  of  the  food ;  it  appears  to  be  one  of  the  highest  absurdities  to 
suppose  that  all  this  complexity  of  parts,  all  this  magnificence  and 
vanety  in  Design,  should  oe  merely  intended  to  subserve  a  chemical 
reduction  of  food  in  the  stomach,  especially,  too,  as  all  that  is  known 
of  chemistry  is  in  conflict  with  -every  part  of  this  stupendous  whole. 
And  when  we  pursue  the  other  steps  through  which  the  great  end  of 
digestion  is  attained,  and  steadily  regard  each  individual  part  forever 
giving  rise  to  certain  unvarying  results,  each  part  in  its  anatomical 
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and  vital  relations  to  all  the  rest,  the  necessity  of  every  part  to  every 
step  in  the  process  of  assimilation,  the  necessity  of  the  whole  to  every 
secreted  solid  and  fluid,  the  derivation  of  the  whole  unique  and  for- 
ever exact  variety  (millions  upon  millions,  §  41~46)  from  four  ele- 
ments mainly,  from  one  homogeneous  fluid  which  embraces  yet  fourteen 
other  elements,  the  necessary  co-operation  of  many  of  the  secreted 
fluids  toward  their  own  formation  individually,  and  toward  every  for- 
mation in  the  complex  animal — when,  I  say,  we  duly  consider  this 
labyrinth  of  complexities,  moving  on  in  one  unvarying  round  of  har- 
monious action  and  results,  moved  by  a  power  within  which  has  no 
known  analogy  in  the  world  where  chemical  results  obtain,  we  may 
reconcile  unbelief  in  all  this  Design  with  a  yet  higher  order  of  infi- 
delity, but  certainly  not  with  the  ordinary  promptings  of  reason,  or 
with  the  plainest  rules  of  evidence  (§  638). 

But,  let  us  analyze,  in  another  section,  the  great  plan  of  nature  for 
the  maintenance  of  organic  life  in  animals. 

323.  Let  us  analyze,  after  the  manner  of  Cuvier,  the  constitution 
of  animals  in  respect  to  the  subserviency  of  the  various  parts  of  the 
fabric  to  the  single  function  of  digestion,  and  according  to  the  nature 
of  each  species  of  animal ;  and  when  we  shall  have  reflected  upon 
the  principles  which  determine  the  coincidences,  and  see  that  no  one 
of  them  can  be  explained  by  any  of  the  forces  and  laws  of  the  inor- 
ganic world,  let  us  cast  from  us,  as  unworthy  a  thoughtful  mind,  the 
supposition  that  the  final  act,  or  that  of  digestion,  is  a  chemical  pro- 
cess ;  and  let  us  also  apply  the  same  induction  to  every  other  process 
of  living  beings. 

"  Every  organized  being,"  says  Cuvier,  "  forms  a  whole,  a  unique, 
and  perfect  system,  the  parts  of  which  mutually  correspond,  and  con- 
cur in  the  same  definite  action  by  a  reciprocal  reaction.  None  of 
those  parts  can  change  without  the  whole  changing ;  and,  consequent- 
ly, each  of  them,  separately  considered,  points  out  and  marks  all  the 
others.  Thus,  if  the  intestines  of  an  animal  are  so  organized  as  only 
to  digest  flesh,  and  that  fresh,  it  follows  that  the  jaws  of  the  animal 
must  be  constructed  to  devour  prey,  its  claws  to  seize  and  tear  it,  its 
teeth  to  eat  and  divide  it,  the  whole  structure  of  the  organs  of  motion 
such  as  to  pursue  and  catch  it,  its  perceptive  organs  to  discern  it  at  a 
distance.  ^Nfature  must  have  even  placed  in  its  brain  the  necessary 
instinct  to  know  how  to  conceal  itself  and  lay  snares  for  its  victims. 
That  the  jaw  may  be  enabled  to  seize,  it  must  have  a  certain-shaped 
prominence  for  the  articulation,  a  certain  relation  between  the  posi- 
tion of  the  resisting  power  and  that  of  the  strength  employed  with  the 
fulcrum ;  a  certain  volume  in  the  temporal  muscle,  requiring  an  equiv- 
alent extent  in  the  hollow  which  receives  it,  and  a  certain  convexity 
of  the  zygomatic  arch  under  which  it  passes.  This  zygomatic  arcn 
must  also  posse^  a  certain  strength  to  eive  strength  to  tho  masseter 
muscle.  That  an  animal  may  carry  off"  its  prey,  a  certain  su'ength  is 
requisite  in  the  muscles  which  raise  the  head ;  whence  results  a  de- 
terminate formation  in  the  vertebrae  and  muscles  attached,  and  in  the 
occiput  where  the  muscles  are  inserted.  That  th«  teeth  may  cut  the 
flesh,  they  must  be  sharp,  and  they  must  be  so  more  or  less  according 
as  they  will  have  more  or  less  exclusively  flesh  to  cut.  Tlieir  roots 
should  be  more  or  less  solid,  as  they  have  more  and  larger  bones  to 
break.    All  these  circumstances  will,  in  like  manner,  influence  the  de- 
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?e1opment  of  all  those  parts  which  serve  to  move  the  jaw.  That  the 
claws  may  seize  the  prey,  they  must  have  a  certain  mobility  in  the 
talons,  a  certain  strength  in  the  nails ;  whence  will  result  determinate 
formations  in  all  the  claws,  and  the  necessary  distribution  of  muscles 
and  tendons.  It  will  be  necessary  that  the  forearm  have  a  certain 
facility  in  turning,  whence,  again,  will  result  certain  determinate  for- 
mations of  the  bones  which  compose  it.  But,  the  bone  of  the  fore- 
arm, articulating  in  the  shoulder-joint,  cannot  change  its  structure 
without  this  also  changes." 

Ag^in,  observe  what  may  bo  inferred  from  some  other  given  part, 
as  from  the  shape  of  the  bones :  "  The  formation  of  the  teeth  bespeaks 
that  o£  the  jaw ;  that  of  the  scapula  that  of  the  claws ;  just  as  the  equa- 
tion of  a  curve  involves  all  its  properties.  So  the  claw,  the  scapula, 
the  articulation  of  the  jaw,  the  thigh-bone,  and  all  the  other  bones 
separately  considered,  require  the  certain  tooth,  or  the  tooth  requires 
them,  reciprocally ;  and,  taking  any  one  of  them,  isolated  from  the  skel- 
eton of  an  unknown  animal,  he  who  possesses  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  organic  economy,  could  expound  every  other  part  of  the  animal. 
Take  the  hooft  for  example.  We  see,  very  plainly,  that  hoofed  ani- 
mals must  all  be  herbivorous,  since  they  have  no  means  of  seizing 
upon  prey.  We  see,  also,  that  having  no  other  use  for  their  fore- 
feet than  to  support  their  bodies,  they  have  no  occasion  for  a  power- 
fully-framed shoulder ;  whence  we  infer,  what  is  the  case,  the  absence 
of  the  clavicle  and  acromion,  and  the  straightness  of  the  scapula.  Not 
having  any  occasion  to  turn  their  fore-legs,  their  radius  will  be  solidly 
united  to  the  ulna,  or,  at  least,  articulated  by  a  hinge-joint,  and  not 
by  ball  and  socket,  with  the  humerus.  Their  herbivorous  diet  will 
require  teeth  with  a  broad  surface  to  crush  seeds  and  herbs.  This 
breadth  must  be  irregular,  and  for  this  reason  the  enamel  parts  must 
alternate  with  the  osseous  parts.  This  sort  of  surface  compelling  hor- 
izontal motion  for  grinding  the  food  to  pieces,  the  articulation  of  the 
jaw  cannot  form  a  hinge  so  close  as  in  carnivorous  animals.  It  must 
be  flattened,  and  correspond  with  the  facing  of  the  temporal  bones. 
The  temporal  cavity,  which  will  only  contain  a  very  small  muscle,  will 
be  small  and  shallow,'*  &c.  (§  169,/). 

324.  An  intestine,  claw,  tooth,  hoof,  or  other  bone,  therefore,  of  an 
unknown  animal  being  given,  we  may  construct  a  skeleton  that  shall 
be  nearly  true  to  nature  in  all  its  parts.  We  may  then  proceed  to 
cover  it  with  muscles ;  and,  lastly,  we  can  tell  from  that  tusk,  or  claw, 
or  hoof,  or  other  bone,  what  was  the  structure  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus, and  to  what  kind  of  food  the  gastric  juice  was  specifically  adapt- 
ed, and  what  were  the  peculiar  instinct  and  habits  or  the  animal, — so 
special  is  the  adaptation  of  all  other  parts  of  the  organization,  both  in 
animal  and  organic  life,  and  all  the  habits  and  instincts  of  animals,  to 
the  peculiarities  of  the  digestive  organs  in  every  species  (§  18). 

325.  Now  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  mutual  concurrence  of  all 
parts  of  the  body,  the  adaptation  of  each  part  to  the  others  in  structure 
and  use,  being  directly  designed  to  subserve  the  purposes  of  diges- 
tion, and  since  it  cannot  be  seriously  entertained  that  any  physical  or 
chemical  force  is  concerned  in  such  a  labyrinth  of  harmonious  struc- 
ture and  actions,  and  so  distinguished  throughout  by  a  multitude  of 
the  most  consummate  Designs,  and  all  conspiring  to  one  common  end, 
it  is  manifestly  absurd  to  imagine  that  digestion,  the  final  cause  of  the 
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whole^  is  carried  on  by  agencies  which  have  no  connection  with  the  ya- 
rious  subordinate  means  (§  14,  74,  80,  117, 129  t,  133-137,  143,  155, 
156,  169/,  266,  303^  a,  306,  318,  336,  387,  399,  422,  514  A,  524  d, 
525, 526  d,  528  c,  638,  649  d,  733  h,  764  b,  811,  847  c,  848,  902/  905). 

326.  What  we  have  now  seen  of  fundamental  Design  in  the  con- 
struction and  subservience  of  all  parts  to  the  function  of  assimilation, 
and  of  the  exact  concurrence  of  the  whole  toward  the  incipient  step, 
may  well  prepare  the  mind  to  realize  the  same  Design  throughout  the 
whole  system  of  organic  processes,  the  same  exact  foundation  in  an- 
atomical structure,  and  in  vital  properties,  tlie  same  precise  and  ever- 
lasting laws  (§  169,/).  Do  we  look  again,  therefore,  at  the  stupen- 
dous fabric  upon  which,  and  its  special  vital  endowments,  the  laws  of 
sympathy  depend  ]  Astonishment  abates,  and  unbelief  yields  as  well 
to  the  force  of  analogy  as  to  direct  demonstration. 

327.  The  philosophy  of  assimilation  applied  pathologically,  and  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  solidism,  is  the  following :  The  func- 
tion  of  assimilation,  being  performed  by  the  organic  properties  through 
their  media  of  action,  there  will  be  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
elementary  combination  of  the  new  compounds  which  are  added  to 
the  parts  affected,  and  the  same  morbid  condition  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties will  be  imparted  to  the  new  compounds. 

328.  If  the  stomach  be  diseased,  then  the  nature  of  the  gastric  juice 
will  be  altered  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the  properties  of  the 
stomach  may  be  affected.  If,  also,  we  allow,  in  this  case,  that  the 
chyme  will  have  a  corresponding  variation,  and  that  this  will  in  itself 
affect  the  whole  character  of  the  circulating  mass  of  blood,  so  that  the 
new  elementary  combinations,  those  of  the  solids  and  secreted  fluids, 
will  be  more  or  less  modified  in  all  parts,  we  shall  in  no  respect  com- 
promit  the  consistency  of  nature,  or  the  fundamental  principles  of 
physiology  (§  44,  52,  78,  153-155,  218-220).  However  such  admis- 
sion may  look  like  humoralism,  it  has  no  affinity  with  it.  The  whole 
process  resolves  itself  into  a  primary  disease  of  the  solids ;  and  the 
modified  condition  of  the  blood,  which  1  am  now  supposing,  does  not 
derange  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of  the  system  (§  156  h,  845, 
&c.).  But  when  chylification  is  affected  by  diseased  states  of  the 
stomach,  sympathetic  influences  are  then  so  exerted  by  that  organ  upon 
other  parts,  tnat  their  vital  states  do  actually  sustain  a  change,  and 
often  a  &r  greater  one,  from  that  sympathetic  cause.  This  more  gen- 
eral modifieid  condition  of  the  solids  contributes  still  farther  to  modify 
the  new  combinations,  and  to  give  rise  to  what  are  called  vitiated  se- 
cretions. The  most  striking  examples  are  seen,  of  course,  when  di* 
gestion  fails  altogether,  and  the  solids  become  universally  affected  by 
disease,  as  in  fever  (§  143  c,  148,  657  &,  776,  &:c.). 

329.  If  the  heart  and  vascular  system  at  large  feel,  mainly,  the  in- 
fluence of  gastric  or  some  other  local  disease,  the  blood  is  always  more 
or  less  affected  in  its  composition,  and  assimilation  is  otherwise  va- 
riously modified  in  all  other  parts,  not  only  in  consequence  of  the 
change  in  the  blood,  but  of  the  affection  of  all  the  organs  and  fluids 
whi(£  are  concerned  in  assimilation.  Nothing  affects  the  composition 
of  the  blood  so  rapidly  as  disturbances  of  the  vital  conditions  of  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels ;  or,  perhaps,  I  should  rather  say  of  the  ex- 
treme capillary  blood-vessels.  Notoing  can  prove  more  distinctly  the 
truth  of  solidism  and  the  fallacies  of  humoralism;  especially  those 
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more  instantaneous  changes  which  are  effected  in  the  entire  circula- 
ting mass  of  blood  by  abstracting  only  an  ounce  of  it  from  the  arm  (§ 
845,  &c.). 

330.  Now,  suppose,  instead  of  treating  disease  upon  some  broad 
principles,  we  were  to  undertake  the  specific  object  of  the  humoralists 
in  any  of  the  foregoing  cases  (§  327--i329) ;  that  is  to  say,  the  resto- 
ration of  the  blood  in  its  composition  and  nature.     The  humoral  pa- 
thologist would  attempt  its  direct  medication,  in  the  vain  hope  that  his 
drugs  can  produce,  by  their  direct  action  upon  the  fluid,  that  natural 
combination  of  its  elements,  and  that  natural  state  of  its  vital  properties, 
for  doing  which  Nature  has  provided  the  whole  system  of  the  great 
vital  organs,  and  many  living  secretions  (§  845,  &c.).     Since,  there- 
fore, the  humoralist  has  not  a  physiological  principle  for  his  govern- 
ment, he  has  departed  wholly  from  nature.     The  duty  of  cure  thus 
devolves  upon  the  solidist,  who  proceeds  to  restore  assimilation  by  re- 
establishing the  natural  condition  of  the  various  tissues  and  organs 
whose  functions  had  become  deranged  and  had  been  the  cause  of  the 
altered  condition  of  the  blood ;  and  this  is  effected  according  to  the 
manner  set  forth  in  my  chapter  on  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial 
agents.     There,  to"),  you  shall  find,  as  well  as  in  my  disquisitions 
upon  the  philosophy  of  solidism,  that  the  living  solids  are  the  only 
agents  which  can  possibly  effect  anv  salutary  changes  in  the  pabtUum 
vita,  and,  therefore,  that  when  the  former  are  diseased  along  with  the 
latter,  they  must  take  the  initiating  step  both  in  the  morbid  and  healthy 
processes.    Just  in  proportion,  therefore,  as  the  solidist  improves  the 
condition  of  the  diseased   organs,  assimilation  will  approximate  its 
natural  state,  and  the  blood  be  regenerated  according  to  established 
physiological  laws. 

331.  The  condition,  therefore,  of  the  blood  and  of  the  products 
elaborated  from  it,  in  all  cases  of  disease,  should  be  regarded  only  as 
more  or  less  significant  of  the  morbid  changes  which  may  affect  the 
solid  parts. 

332.  Having  now  gone  over  the  general  philosophy  relative  to  as- 
similation, I  shall  proceed  to  consider  its  principal  element,  or  what 
is  denominated 

THE    PUTSIOLOGY    OF   DIGESTION. 

In  jnj  investieation  of  this  subject  I  shall  enter  rather  extensively 
upon  the  ground  of  Organic  Chemistry^  in  all  its  applications  to  the 
science  of  medicine ;  since  it  is  here,  especially,  as  said  in  the  Com- 
mentaries, that  chemistry  has  reared  its  batteries,  and  firom  whence  it 
sends  forth  its  artillery  into  the  various  dominions  of  organic  life.  A 
contrast  will  be  instituted  under  the  general  designations  of  Physiol- 
ogy and  Organic  Ciigmiktry,  in  their  relation  to  healthy  and  morbid 
processes. 

333.  The  doctrines  of  life,  as  hitherto  expounded,  should  be  appli- 
cable to  all  the  problems  in  organic  beings  which  may  seem  to  a  su- 
perficial observer  to  fall  under  the  laws  of  chemistry,  or  of  physics, 
ouch  problems  are  especially  presented  by  digestion,  respiration,  and 
the  production  of  organic  heat ;  and  these  are  the  main  intrenchmenta 
of  chemistry.  If  the  philosophy,  therefore,  which  I  have  thus  far  pro- 
pounded lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  foregoing  results,  it  is  probable 
that  chemistry  must  be  abortive  in  facts,  and  wild  in  conclusions ;  and 
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the  more  so  as  it  advances  to  the  greater  obscurities  in  physiology 
pathology,  and  therapeutics.  Such  are  the  realities ;  and  their  expo- 
sure is  the  overthrow  and  the  perpetual  doom  of  organic  chemistry. 

334.  Human  physiology  has  been  greatly  vitiated,  in  recent  times, 
by  experiments  upon  animals,  and  conducted  under  the  most  unnat- 
ural circumstances.  They  have  been  extensively  made,  in  a  physio- 
logical aspect,  v^ithout  any  view  to  the  differences  in  organization 
aim  vital  constitution  between  animals  and  man,  and  often  with  a  re^ 
erence  to  more  functions  than  belong  to  any  orgranic  being.  When 
prompted  by  pathological  and  therapeutical  considerations,  the  ex- 
periments have  been  liable  not  only  to  the  foregoing  objections,  but 
to  the  greater  one  of  assuming  that  there  is  no  difference  in  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  organs  to  the  action  of  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial 
affents  in  the  varying  states  of  health  and  disease  (§  149,  150,  240). 
These  experimental  fallacies,  and  the  vast  errors  to  which  they  have 
led  and  are  still  leading,  I  have  considered  extensively  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Humoral  Pathology. 

In  a  physiological  sense,  the  greatest  evil  attending  the  fbreffoing 
experiments  consists  in  neglecting  the  fact  that  the  constitution  of  man 
is  different  from  that  of  animals,  when  applying  the  results  of  such 
otherwise  unnatural  experiments  to  explain  the  vital  laws  which  gov- 
ern the  functions  of  the  human  species. 

The  disparity  increases  between  the  natural  laws  and  results  of  the 
human  and  those  of  vegetable  organization,  and  others,  again,  of 
chemical  affinities,  just  in  the  ratio  of  the  difference  between  the  va- 
rieties of  organization  and  vital  constitution,  and  the  attributes  of  the 
inorganic  kingdom. 

335.  What,  then,  shall  be  said  of  those  experiments  which  are  con- 
ducted in  the  laboratoiy  of  the  chemist  to  determine  the  physiology 
of  the  highest  function  of  life,  but  in  which  organization  takes  no  part, 
and  the  whole  process  is  carried  on  by  artificial  "  mixtures''  and 
chemical  reagents  1  This  is  now  the  almost  universal  philosophy,  and 
therefore  demands  an  investigation  which  shall  lead  either  to  its  con- 
firmation or  to  its  overthrow. 

336.  It  is  in  the  stomach  that  vitality  is  exemplified  in  its  most  im- 
pressive and  astonishing  aspects,  and  where  unequivocal  demonstra- 
tions abound  that  fluids,  as  well  as  solids,  are  endowed  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  vital  operations,  "  a  principle  distinct  from  all  other  powers 
of  nature"  (§  64,  339).  It  is  here,  especially,  that  nature  has  illus- 
trated her  distinction,  between  the  animate  and  inanimate  world,  and 
established  her  chain  of  connection.  It  is  here,  in  the  incipient  change 
of  dead  into  living  matter,  that  we  witness  a  full  display  of  those 
powers  which  operate  in  the  most  elaborate  organization,  and  an  equal 
exclusion  of  the  forces  which  appertain  to  dead  matter.  It  is  here 
the  line  of  separation  begins  abruptly ;  but  where  analogies  are  pre- 
sented in  the  conversion  of  dead  into  living  matter,  through  new 
modes  of  combining  the  same  elements ;  and  admiration  increases, 
as  we  mount  along  the  entire  function  of  assimilation,  and  find,  at 
each  step  of  the  ascending  series,  that  the  whole  agency  is  committed 
to  forces  that  have  no  existence  in  the  inorganic  world ;  that  the  whole 
is  the  harmonious  result  of  a  principle  which  may  form  an  interme- 
diate link  between  spirit  and  matter ;  and  that  there  is  no  power  with- 
in our  control  by  which  we  can  determine  the  nature  of  the  changes. 
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Casting  a  glance  at  the  vegetable  world,  we  find  the  connection  con- 
tinued, by  other  analogous  links,  with  elementary  matter  itself;  but 
here,  as  m  the  higher  department  of  nature,  the  line  of  separation  is 
equally  defined,  however  low  in  the  scale  of  analogy  may  be  the  prop- 
erties of  life  which  have  their  beginning  in  vegetable  organization. 

It  is  here,  then,  at  the  threshold  of  life,  as  in  the  propagation  of  the 
species,  that  we  especially  witness  a  substitution  of  Creative  Power ; 
and,  as  all  that  appertains  exclusively  to  the  organic  world  was  per- 
fectly distinct  in  its  Creation  from  the  inorganic,  so  are  the  substituted 
processes  of  generation,  and  of  the  conversion  of  dead  into  living  mat- 
ter, equally  distinct  from  the  causes  and  results  of  inorganic  processes 
r§  32,  &c.,  63,  &c.). 

For  conducting  that  connected  series  of  changes  which  make  up 
the  process  of  assimilation  in  animals,  a  complex  apparatus  has  been 
provided,  whose  beginning  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  whose  pro- 
gressive development  in  the  higher  kingdom,  have  been  contrived 
'  upon  consummate  principles  of  Design,  &at  the  elements  of  matter 
shall  be  gradually  brougnt  into  those  perfectly  new  conditions,  both 
as  to  composition  and  properties,  which  contradistinguish  the  organic 
from  the  inorganic  kingdoms,  and  thus,  as  in  all  things  else  in  the  nat- 
ural world,  that  abrupt  transmutation  of  inorganic  into  organic  matter 
which  distinguished  the  Creative  Act  shall  be  avoided,  and  remain  a 
characteristic  of  Creative  Power  (§  14,  172,  325). 

337.  In  the  early  part  of  this  work,  I  set  forth  some  general  facts 
which  evince  an  incongruity  of  doctrines  that  clearly  divides  the  physi- 
ological world  into  three  schools ;  one  of  them  (pure  chemistry)  mak- 
ing no  distinction  between  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  and  in- 
organic beings;  a  second  (pure  vitalism)  contradistinguishing  the  two 
kingdoms  in  those  fundamental  conditions;  and  the  third  ^chemico- 
vitalism)  blending  the  doctrines  of  chemistry  and  vitalism  (§  4^).  Now, 
each  of  these  denominations  has  interpreted  the  philosophy  of  di- 
gestion according  to  the  general  doctrines  of  life  which  are  peculiar 
to  each. 

338.  Beginning  with  pure  chemistry,  we  find  the  great  leader  set- 
ting forth  the  process  of  digestion  in  the  following  language  in  his 
late  work  on  Animal  Chemistry  applied  to  PaiJiology  and  Therapeutics. 

**  Chymification,"  he  says,  **  is  independent  op  the  vital  force. 
It  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  purely  chemical  action, — exactly  sim- 
ilar to  those  processes  of  decomposition  and  transformation  which  are 
known  as  putrefaction,  fermentation,  or  decay"  (§  365). 

It  will  be  also  seen  from  the  foregoing  quotation,  that  the  chemist 
is  regardless  of  his  own  rules  of  philosophy,  and  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  chemistry ;  since  he  identifies  the  organizing  act,  or  that 
which  combines  the  elements  of  matter  into  complex  organic  com- 
pounds, with  the  chemical  process  that  resolves  these  compounds  into 
their  ultimate  elements.  We  are  told,  indeed,  that  this  is  **  experi- 
mental philosophy,"  and  that,  therefore,  we  must  submit  to  it  (§  350). 

339.  a.  I  shall  now  set  forth  the  exact  doctrine  of  the  vitalists  rela- 
tive to  the  physiology  of  digestion,  in  the  language  of  the  same  dis- 
tinguished "  reformer"  whom  I  have  quoted  in  the  preceding  section. 
It  i%  true,  the  doctrines  are  as  fundamentally  opposed  as  contradiction 
can  possibly  make  them.  But,  as  will  have  been  abundantly  seen, 
the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  wKtings  of  this  distinguished 
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man  are  their  palpable  contradictions.  Nor  can  there  be  any  proof 
so  conclusive  of  the  radical  distinction  between  the  philosophy  of  life 
and  the  philosophy  of  chemistry,  about  which  *'the  reformer"  was 
simultaneously  concerned. 

But,  I  will  go  back  for  a  conflicting  doctrine  to  the  treatise  **  en 
Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology^**  published  a  ye|u*  or  two 
antecedently  to  his  work  "  on  Animal  Chemistry  ;**  by  which  we  shall 
learn  the  extent  of  the  confusion  which  pervades  his  writings,  and  the 
tardiness  with  which  it  is  discerned  by  nis  medical  disciples.  In  that 
work  he  says, 

*'  The  equilibrium  in  the  chemical  attractions  of  the  constituents  of 
food  is  disturbed  by  the  vital  principle.  The  union  of  its  ele- 
ments, so  as  to  produce  new  combinations  and  forms,  indicates  the 
presence  of  a  peculiar  mode  of  attraction,  and  the  existence  of  K 
power  distinct  from  all  other  powers  of  nature,  namely,  the 
VITAL  PRINCIPLE."  "  If  the  food  possessed  life,  not  merely  the  chem- 
ical  forces,  but  this  vitality  would  offer  resistance  to  the  vital  force  * 
of  the  organism  it  nourished." — Liebio. 

Such,  then,  is  exactly  the  doctrine  of  the  vitalist  and  solidist,  mis- 
taken by  the  chemist  for  his  o^vn,  when  he  happened  to  be  reasoning 
according  to  the  promptings  of  organic  nature.  The  same  views  are 
presented  in  the  work  on  Animal  Chemistry  (§  350). 

339,  h.  And  here,  perhaps,  it  may  bo  worth  our  while  to  say  that 
the  resuscitated  chemical  doctrine  (§  338)  is  apparently  too  wide  a  de- 
parture from  fact  even  for  that  part  of  the  British  medical  profession 
who  have  received  most  of  the  sayings  of  Liebig  as  oracular  revela- 
tions ;  for  we  read  in  the  late  edition  of  the  "  Pharma^ologia**  now 
devoted  to  the  authorized  philosophy  (§  349  d^  676  h\  that, 

"  According  to  the  experiments  of  Spallanzani,  and  still  more  re- 
cently of  Dr.  Beaumont,  if,  after  putrefaction  has  actually  advanced,  a 
substance  in  such  a  condition  be  introduced  into  the  living  stomach, 
the  process  is  immediately  checked,  and  no  signs  of  putr^acti^  are 
presented  by  the  digested  food^  although  were  the  same  substances 
left  at  the  temperature  of  99°  F.,  they  would  soon  evince  evidence  of 
its  progress.  It  is  therefore  clear  that  the  vital  powers  of  the  di- 
gestive organs  must,  in  such  cases,  reverse  or  suspend  the  ordinary 
chemical  affinities"  (§  676,  h), — Faris* sPharm€u;ologiaf  p.  148.  Lon^ 
don^  1843.  And  such,  in  reality,  is  one  of  Liebig's  conflicting  state- 
ments. 

And  why  should  not  the  "  vital  powers  reverse  or  suspend  the  ordi- 
nary chemical  affinities"  in  all  other  cases  of  food,  where  it  is  far  more 
obvious  that  such  resistance  does  happen ;  and  why  may  we  not  con- 
clude that  the  law  in  Bslation  to  digestion  has  a  wide  foundation  in  liv- 
ine  beings  1  Why  does  not  the  blood  putrefy  1  Why  not  any  other 
animAl  or  vegetable  fluid  1  Why  not  any  living  animal  or  vegetable 
solid  ? 

340.  Let  us  now  hear  the  student  of  org^ic  nature  upon  the  phys- 
iology of  digestion.  What  says  John  Hunter,  of  whom  it  is  said  by 
one,  that  "  he  stands  alone  in  our  profession ;''  that, ''  in  his  immense 
career,  every  thing  bore  reference  to  one  great  idea, — the  discovery 
and  elucidation  of  nature*  slaws;**  *^  who,"  says  another, "  was  neither 
anatomist,  physiologist,  surgeon,  nor  naturalist,  alone,  but  the  most 
remarkable  combinatioD  of  all  these  which  the  world  has  yet  seen ;" 
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for,  '*  where,"  says  another,  *'  in  the  calendar  of  time,  shall  we  look 
for  an  equal  in  the  compass,  the  variety,  and  the  depth  of  his  researches 
into  the  mysteries  of  animal  life,  or  for  consequences  such  as  those 
that  have  resulted  from  his  lahors  to  universal  pathology  ;*'  while  an- 
other apostrophizes,  *'  how  humhle  do  any  of  the  men  of  the  present 
day  appear  when  placed  hy  the  side  of  Hunter !"  *'  The  genius  of 
Hunter,"  says  another,  "  long  ago  explained  the  ohioctions  to  other 
theories  of  digestion.  These  have  been  turned  into  ndicule  to  smooth 
the  way  for  hypotheses  that  have  no  better  foundation." 

Well  may  we  ask,  what  says  John  Hunter  on  the  physiology  of  di- 
gestion ? 

"  Digestion,"  he  says,  '*  is  an  assimilating  process.  It  is  a  species 
of  generation ;  but  the  curious  circumstance  is  its  converting  both  veg^ 
etable  and  animal  matter  into  the  same  kind  of  substance  or  com- 
pound, which  no  chemical  process  can  effect.  Those  who  took  it  up 
chemicalli/y  being  ignorant  qjf'the  principles  of  the  animal  economy ^  have 
erroneously  referred  the  operations  of  the  animal  machine  to  the  laws 
of  chemistry." 

341.  The  illustrious  George  Fordyce,  after  a  thorough  experiment- 
al investigation  of  the  subject,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that, 

'*  The  changes  which  take-place  in  the  substances  capable  of  giving 
nourishment,  and,  therefore,  of  being  converted  into  the  essential  parts 
of  the  chyle,  are  totally  different  from  those  changes  which  take 
place  any  where  but  in  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  jejunum,  when 
alive.  Therefore,  no  experiment  made  any  where,  excepting  in  these 
intestines  of  the  living  animal,  can  in  the  smallest  degree  influence 
the  doctrine  of  digestion."  ''  Food  placed  in  all  the  chemical  circum^ 
stances  that  can  be  conceived  similar  to  those  in  which  it  is  placed  in 
the  living  animal,  will  never  be  converted  into  chyme,  but  will  under- 
go, other  changes  totally  different."  He  finally  adds,  as  the  result  of 
his  own  experiments  out  of  the  stomach,  that,  *'  whether  we  employ  the 
gastric  juice,  or  bile,  or  saliva,  in  no  case  has  chyle,  or  any  thing  like 
IT,  EVER  been  produced."  The  reason  is,  that  the  gastric  juice,  like 
the  blood,  loses  its  vitality  as  soon  as  abstracted  from  the  stomach. 
Hunter  arrived  at  exactly  the  same  conclusion  &om  his  observations 
(§  365). 

342.  It  is  the  opinion  of  Tiederaann,  another  distinguished  inquirer 
into  the  nature  of  digestion  (§  340,  341),  that, 

"  All  the  phenomena  of  digestion  and  assimilation,  and  which  are 
only  observed  in  living  bodies,  appear  to  rest,  as  to  their  foundation, 
on  the  vital  property  which  organized  liquids  poeseBs  of  producing, 
under  certain  circumstances,  in  other  organic  matters,  similar  changes 
that  cause  these  bodies  to  acquire  the  properties  themselves  are  en- 
dowed withal."     Again : 

**  It  cannot  be  mistaken  that  digestion  is  an  operation  exclusively 
the  property  of  livin?  bodies,  and  is  in  no  way  to  be  compared  with  the 
changes  of  composition  which  general  physical  forces  and  the  play  of 
chemical  are  capable  of  producing  in  inorganic  matters.  It  must  be 
considered  as  a  vital  act,  as  an  efi^ct  of  life." 

As  to  assimilation  by  vegetables,  Tiedemann  holds  the  same  doc- 
trine as  Hunter,  Fordyce,  and  all  other  physiologists  whose  opinions 
have  survived  the  day  on  which  they  were  promulgated.     Thus : 

"  On  the  subject  of  the  material  changes  which  vegetable  parts  un- 
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dergo  in  nutrition,  chemistry  has  hitherto  given  us  no  satiBfactory  in- 
formation, simply  because,  being  ^ecU  of  lift ^  such  changes  are  beyond 
the  domain  of  chemical  science.  All  that  we  are  authorized  to  admit 
is,  that  the  changes  of  composition  that  occur  during  the  nutrition  of 
vegetables  are  the  consequence  of  vital  manifestations  of  activity,  and 
not  the  effects  of  chemical  affinities,  such  as  are  observed  in  inorganic 
bodies." 

"All  the  attempts,"  ho  goes  on,  *'of  the  intro-mechanicians  and  in- 
tro-chemists  to  reach  this  point  (assimilation)  have  failed;  and  it  is 
well  ascertained  that  such  ideas  are  both  unsatisfactory  and  erroneous. 
We  are  thei^fore  under  the  necessity  of  regarding  them  as  effects, 
iui  generis,  as  vital  manifestations,  founded  on  a  power  peculiar  to, 
and  inherent  in,  organic  bodies."— Tiedemann's  Physiology, 

343.  Turning  to  the  greatest  of  French  physiologists,  we  hear  from 
him  the  same  general  protest  against  the  corruption  of  medicine  by 
ingprafting  upon  it  the  physical  sciences  (§  5^,  b). 

344.  In  considering  farther  the  physiology  of  digestion,  I  shall  in- 
troduce, in  the  first  place,  a  series  of  general  conclusions  which  have 
been  derived  from  chemistry,  both  as  to  digestion  and  other  organic 
processes,  and  when  in  this  respect  and  otherwise  prepared,  I  shall 
state  the  remaining  grounds  upon  which  I  rely  more  specifically  for 
establbhing  the  vital  doctrine. 

345.  Let  us  hear,  then,  the  distinguished  chemist,  Dr.  Prout,  as  the 
representative  of  those  who  mingle  chemistry  with  vitalism. 

"  First,"  says  Dr.  Prout,  "  the  stomach  has  the  power  of  dissolving 
alimentary  substances,  or,  at  least,  of  bringing  them  to  a  semi-fluid 
state.     This  operation  seems  to  be  altogether  chemical. 

'*  2d.  The  stomach  has,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of  changing 
into  one  another  the  simple  alimentary  principles,"  and  <*  this  part  oi 
the  operation  of  the  stomach  appears,  like  the  reducing  process,  to  be 
chemical ;  but  not  so  easy  of  accomplishment.  It  may  be  termed  the 
converting  operation  of  the  stomach. 

"  3d.  The  stomach  must  have,  within  certain  limits,  the  power  of 
organizing  and  vitalizing  the  different  alimentary  substances."  "  It 
is  impossible  to  imagine  that  this  organizing  agency  of  the  stomach  can 
be  chemical.     Its  agency  is  vital,  and  its  nature  completely  unknown." 

346.  Such,  then,  is  the  doctrine  of  digestion  as  entertained  by  the 
chemico-vitalist  (§  345).  But,  from  what  we  shall  have  seen  of  the 
absolute  contradictions  which  abound  in  the  writings  of  those  who  at- 
tempt the  application  of  pure  chemistry  to  the  functions  and  results  of 
organic  life,  we  may  expect  that  the  chemico-vitalbt  will  be  equally 
inconsistent  when  he  applies  himsolf,  at  one  time,  to  the  phenomena 
of  living  beings,  and,  at  another,  reasons  from  the  results  of  the  labor- 
atory to  those  phenomena.  Accordingly,  we  find  within  a  few  pages 
of  the  foregoing  doctrine  of  the  chemico-physiologist,  that  he  broadly 
affirms  that 

**  There  is  no  relation  whatever  between  the  mechanical  ar- 
raneements  and  the  chemical  properties  to  which  they  administer.** 
''  There  is  no  reason  why  the  chemical  changes  of  organization  should 
result  from  the  mechanical  arrangements  by  which  they  are  accom- 
plished ;  neither  is  there  the  slightest  reason,  why  the  mechanical 
arrangements  in  the  formation  of  organized  beings  should  lead  to  the 
chemical  changes  of  which  they  are  the  instruments"  ! 
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Here,  then,  in  a  single  sentence,  are  not  only  the  strangest  contra- 
dictions, but  a  full  admission  that  there  is  not  the  **  slightest  reason" 
for  the  application  of  chemistry  to  any  process,  function,  or  result  of 
Uving  beings. 

347.  Nor  is  that  all.  For  the  chemico-vitalist,  the  same  eminent 
chemist  whom  I  have  just  quoted,  goes  on  to  say,  that  *'  with  the  liv- 
ing, the  animative  properties  of  organic  bodies,  chemistry  has  not  the 
smallest  alliance,  and  probably  will  never,  in  any  degree,  elucidate 
those  properties.  The  phenomena  of  life  are  not  even  remotely  anal- 
ogous to  any  thing  we  know  in  chemistry  as  exhibited  among  inorganic 
affents."  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  overthrow  of  the  chemical  part 
of  the  philosophy  of  digestion,  the  same  reasoner  observes  that,  '*the 
MEANS  by  which  the  peculiarities  of  composition  and  structure  are 
produced,  which  is  so  remarkable  in  all  organic  substances,  like  the 
RESULTS  themselves,  are  quite  peculiar,  and  bear  little  or  no  resem- 
blance to  any  artificial  process  of  chemistry  ;**  that  "those  who  have 
attempted  to  apply  chemistry  to  physiology  and  pathology  have  split 
on  a  fatal  rock  by  hastily  assuming  that  what  they  found  by  experi<^ 
ment  to  be  wanting,  or  otherwise  changed,  in  the  animal  economy, 
was  the  cause  of  particular  diseases,  and  that  such  diseases  were  to 
be  cured  by  supplying,  and  adjusting  artificially,  the  principle  in  error. 
But  the  scientific  physician  will  soon  discover  that  Nature  will  not  al- 
low him  to  officiate  as  her  journeyman,  even  in  the  most  trifling  de^ 
gree" — Dr.  Prout's  Bridgewater  Treatise. 

348.  And,  to  the  same  effect  may  be  quoted  Dr.  Carpenter,  one  of 
the  foremost,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  school  of  pure  chemistry  (§  64,^). 

•*  The  agency  of  vriALiTY,"  says  this  reasoner,  in  his  Comparative 
Physiology,  where  he  generally  ridicules  the  term  and  all  that  is  rela- 
tive to  it,  "^  agency  o/*  vitality,  as  Dr.  Prout  justly  remarks,  does 
not  change  the  properties  of  the  elements,  but  simply  combines  the 
elements  fit  modes  which  we  cannot  imitate^*  / 

So,  also.  Dr.  Roget,  alike  distinguished  in  the  school  of  chemico- 
vitalism  (§  64,  f) :  •'  Vital  chemistry,**  he  says, "  is  too  subtle  a 
POWERybr  human  science  to  detect,  or  for  human  art  to  imitate** 

And  thus  the  eminent  Wagner,  not  less  arrayed  on  the  side  of 
chemistry : 

"  The  existence  of  one  or  more  powers,  commonly  called  vital 
powers,  is  not,  however,  denied.  The  final  cause  of  the  secretion 
of  the  gastric  juice  lies  in  the  nature  of  the  animal  organism,  and 
is  UNKNOWN  to  us." — Wagner's  Physiology,  London,  1842,  p.  346. 
And  yet  this  distinguished  observer  is  one  of  the  manufacturers  of  gas- 
tric juice. 

349.  a.  Thus  might  I  go  on  with  one  after  another,  till  I  should 
have  exhausted  the  whole  that  have  attempted  to  confound  the  science 
of  life  with  the  science  of  chemistry,  and  prove  by  their  own  state- 
ments that  there  is  not  the  slightest  intelligible  connection  between 
them.  Indeed,  I  have  already,  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  pointed  out  this  universal  admission. 

The  ground  of  chemistry  being  thus  virtually  abandoned  to  the  v»* 
talist,  it  would  seem  superfluous  to  pursue  an  adversary  who  is  al- 
ways upon  the  retreat.  But,  as  he  flies,  he  is  forever  shooting  from 
behind,  and  his  Parthian  weapons  fall  thickly  and  heavily  upon  the 
Tist  multitude.     He  must  therefore  be  subdued  into  a  practical  acqui- 
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oscence  with  those  consistent  principles  of  nature  which  exact  his  con- 
sent, but  not  his  compliance. 

349,  b.  Perhaps  no  author  has  supplied  so  many  examples  of  con- 
tradictions in  great  fundamental  principles,  and  in  so  small  a  compass, 
as  he  who  has  so  lately  taken  captive  ttie  physiological  world.  In  the 
Preface  to  the  Essays  **  On  the  Philosophy  of  Vitality  and  the  Modus 
Operandi  of  Remedial  Agents*^  I  had  occasion  to  say  of  the  article  on 
"  Poisons,  Contagions,  and  Miasma,"  in  Liebfg's  **  Organic  Chemistry 
applied  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology,^*  that  "  it  is  certainly  the  most 
stupendous  exhibition  of  perverted  facts,  of  combinations  of  conflict- 
ing doctrines,  and  of  the  rudest  system  of  pathology  and  therapeutics, 
that  can  be  found  in  the  records  of  dreamy  speculation." 

It  was  objected  by  the  editor  of  the  London  Lancet,  that  I  did  not 
prove  my  allegations  (§  5J,  a).  Nor  was  it  in  any  respect  the  object 
of  that  work  to  do  so.  I  was  satisfied  with  calling  attention  to  the 
facts,  and  ^vith  what  I  had  already  published  in  the  Medical  and  Phys- 
iological Commentaries.  Since  that  day,  the  work  on  •*  Animal  Chem- 
istry** has  appeared ;  and  it  is  now  my  purpose  to  sustain  the  allega- 
tions of  the  "  Preface,"  and  this  more  especially  from  the  objections 
alleged  by  Liebig  against  physiologists  (§  350,  mottoes,  a,  h,  c,  and  d)» 

I  say,  therefore,  that  we  meet  on  the  same  page  a  purely  chemical 
and  a  purely  vital  philosophy  of  digestion ;  and  equally  so  of  other 
important  organic  processes.  That  each  is  laid  down  without  quali- 
fication, an4  with  the  dictum  of  a  master,  who  is  conscious  that  the 
preponderance  he  gives  to  the  purely  chemical  philosophy  of  life  will 
establish  his  Empire  in  that  philosophy  with  an  age  more  prone  than 
ever  to  the  doctrines  of  materialism. 

349,  c.  Let  us,  therefore,  not  be  deceived ;  for,  however  this  very 
extraordinary  and  successful  pretender  in  medicine  majf  beguile  us 
with  words,  and  seem  to  persuade  rather  than  to  rule,  let  us  remem- 
ber that,  at  most,  he  does  but  invalidate  his  own  edicts  by  counter- 
mands, and  that  in  the  end  he  tells  us  that  these  apparently  adverse 
decrees  are,  in  their  absolute  import,  one  and  the  same ;  that  they 
are  consistent  laws  delivered  from  the  laboratory,  though  apparently 
in  conflict  on  account  of  the  opposing  forces,  the  attraction  and  repul- 
sion, which  preside  in  the  chemistry  of  nature ;  thEit,  however,  in  re- 
ality, there  is  no  difference  whatever  in  the  seemingly  two  great  prin- 
ciples which  lie  at  the  foundation,  which  are  one  and  identical,  since 
''  the  mysterious  vital  principle  can  he  replaced  by  the  chemical  forces;** 
and  since,  also,  "  the  vital  force  unites  in  its  manifestations  all  the  pe- 
culiarities of  the  chemical  forces,  and  of  the  no  less  wonderful  cause 
which  we  regard  as  the  ultimate  origin  of  electrical  phenomena**  And 
agaib,  ''  in  the  processes  of  nutrition  and  reproduction,  the  ultimate  cause 
(f'the  different  conditions  of  the  vital  force  are  chemical  forces'**  (§  64,  e), 
— LiEBio's  Organic  Chemistry  ;  and  Animal  Chemistry, 

349,  d.  It  is  painful  to  speak  thus  of  one  so  highly  endowed,  so 
devoted  in  mind,  so  accomplished  in  chemistry ;  but  science  and  hu- 
manity demand  the  sacrifice.  But,  again,  I  vnsh  to  be  understood, 
that  neither  here,  nor  in  any  other  case,  is  it  the  individual  of  whom 
I  speak,  but  of  his  doctrines  alone  (§  1  &,  4  b).  Nor  yet  would  the 
doctrines  of  an  individual  become  the  subject  of  extended  remark, 
did  they  not  represent  the  existing  state  of  the  three  high  branches 
of  medicine.     The  gigantic  physical  school  had  too  much  of  the  Pro- 
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tean  character,  too  little  unity  of  purpose,  and  demanded  greater  sta- 
bility. The  learned  men  of  a  great  Nation,  The  British  Associa" 
tionfar  the  Advancement  of  Science^  united  in  the  object,  and  be- 
stowed the  honor  of  achieving  the  enterprise  upon  a  foreign  Chemist. 
The  note  of  proscription  has  been  sounded  in  high  quarters,  in  due 
conformity  {\  5^  a,  350J  kk),  and  medical  philosophy  has  nothing  to 
hope  even  Irom  a  spirit  of  toleration.  The  subject,  therefore,  must 
be  brought  to  the  test  of  observation  and  reason,  and  he  who  arraigns 
the  authorized  doctrines  will  cheerfully  abide  an  unsuccessful  issue 
(§  1  b,  676  &,  7Q9,  note),  I  shall  therefore  dwell  upon  the  conclusions 
of  those  who  have  engendered  the  corruptions,  and  shall  array  them 
in  all  the  force  demanded  by  the  magnitude  of  my  subject,  that  we 
may  the  better  realize  the  shallowness  of  that  pretended  philosophy 
which  has  so  lately  swept,  like  a  hurricane,  over  the  intellectual  world, 
that  we  may  see,  m  the  system  of  contradictions,  the  equal  fallacy  of 
that  school  who  endeavor,  with  great  sincerity,  to  mingle  the  conflict- 
ing principles,  and  that  we  may  the  better  cultivate  and  enjoy  the 
simple  and  consistent  philosophy  which  nature  teaches.  Nor  will  I 
yet  leave  this  general  reference  to  that  stupendous  system  of  assump- 
tion and  contradiction  which  was  so  lately  hailed  by  physiologists  as 
the  harbinger  of  a  total  revolution  in  mescal  science,  ay,  in  the  very 
practice  of  medicine,  without  showing  you  the  depth  of  the  material- 
ism in  which  it  was  submerged.  I  say  nothing  now  of  the  avowed 
infidelity  to  which  it  has  led.  Examples  of  that  disregard  of  instinct- 
ive faith  I  have  already  placed  in  their  proper  connection  with  my 
subject.*  But,  I  will  merely  present,  in  relief,  from  Liebig's  revolu- 
tionary work,  a  doctrine  of  die  chemical  school,  from  which,  if  I  mis- 
take not  the  ambition  of  intellectual  and  immortal  beings,  the  very 
impulse  of  nature  will  turn  the  most  indifferent  with  a  loathing  aver- 
sion. We  shall  pee  from  it,  also,  how  entirely  degraded  to  the  rank 
of  the  merest  matter  is  every  thing  relating  to  organic  life ;  even  man 
himself.  Thus,  then,  '*  the  Reformer,"  in  behalf  of  the  school  of 
chemistry : 

349,  c  "  Physiology  has  sufficiently  decisive  grounds  for  the  opin- 
ion that  every  motion,  every  manifestation  of  force,  is  the  result  of  a 
transformation  of  the  structure  or  of  its  substance ;  that  every  concep- 
tion, every  mental  affection,  is  followed  by  changes  in  the  chemical 
nature  of  the  secreted  fluids ;  that  every  thought,  every  sensation,  is 
accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  composition  of  the  substance  of 
THE  BBAiN."  "  Evcry  manifestation  of  force  is  the  result  of  a  trans' 
formation  of  the  stntcture  or  of  its  substance.** 

And  now  may  it  not  be  reasonably  asked,  what  is  the  cause  of  those 
chemical  changes  in  the  cerebral  substance  which  give  rise  to  "  every 
conception,  every  mental  affection,  every  thought,  and  every  sensa- 
tion" (§  175  c,  500  f»,  1054, 1076  a)! 

Many  organic  chemists,  however,  are  disposed  to  admit  a  spiritual 
part,  and  they  should  therefore  recollect  that  the  existence  of  a  prin- 
ciple of  life  is  not  less  substantiated  by  facts  than  the  existence  of  the 
soul,  which  they  are  so  ready  to  concede  when  inviting  our  attention 
to  the  physical  doctrines  of  life. 

350.  I  have  just  said  that  I  would  present  such  an  array  of  contrar 

*  See  HWieol  and  Phytielogietd  Commentariei,  toL  il,  p.  122-140.    Alao,  the  Essaf 
Ml  ike  Vital  Fowen,  in  ydL  L 
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dictory  opinionsion  the  physiology  of  digestion,  and  tho  genei^al  phi- 
losophy of  life  and  disease,  from  the  two  brief  National  Essays  by 
Liebig  (§  349,  d),  as  should  induce  physiologists  to  retrace  their  steps, 
and  thus  make  some  atonement  to  the  science  which  was  surrendered 
with  an  acclamation  that  had  been  worthy  the  original  institution  of 
medicine. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  with  a  view  to  the  cause  which  I  advo- 
cate, and  in  justice,  also,  to  able  and  independent  philosophers,  I  shall 
quote  the  following  remarks  from  a  letter  addressed  to  myself  by  a 
distinguished  writer,  of  Manchester  (England) :  • 

"  Manchester,  May  5, 1846. 

"  Dear  Sir, 
^^  I  made  your  pamphlet  (a  Lecture  on  Digestion)  the  subject  of  a 
Paper  which  I  read  before  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society,  and  which  provoked  a  discussion  two  nights.  The 
result  was  almost  unanimously  in  favor  of  your  views  in  reference  to  the 
Philosophy  of  Digestion.     lam,  &c., 

"Charles  Clay,  M.D." 

I  shall  now  exhibit,  in  parallel  columns,  the  new  philosophy  which 
forms  the  present  science  of  medicine,  preceded  by  some  appropriate 
mottoes, 

a.  "Animal  and  vxgztabls  pbysiologisU  institnte  experimenta  without  being  ac- 
quainted with  the  circonutances  necessary  to  the  continuance  of  life — with  tlie  qnalities 
■ad  proper  noarisbment  of  the  animal  or  plant  on  which  they  operate— or  with  the  nature 
and  chemical  conatitution  of  its  organs.  These  experiments  are  considered  by  them  tm 
oonvincing  proofs,  while  they  are  fitted  only  to  awaken  pity"  (no.  50). 

b.  "All  discoveries  in  physics  and  in  chemistry,  all  explanations  of  chemists  [!], 
moat  remain  without  frnit  and  useless,  because  even  to  the  great  leaders  in  fhtsi- 
OLOGT,  carbonic  acid,  ammonia,  acids,  and  bases,  are  sounda  without  meaning,  woitU 
without  aenae,  terms  of  an  unknown  language,  which  awaken  no  thoughts,  and  no  aaao- 
ciations.  They  treat  these  sciences  like  the  vulgar,  who  despise  a  foreign  literature  in 
exact  proportion  to  their  ignorance  of  it." — Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Pkyg- 
Mogy,  dec    [See  no.  2.]-H[^  I03i). 

c.  "  None  of  them  (the  most  distinguished  physiologists)  had  a  clear  conception  of  the 
pRweas  of  development  and  nutrition,  or  of  tne  true  cause  of  death.  Thev  professed  to 
explain  tibe  most  obscure  p»ychologieal  phenomena,  and  jret  they  were  unable  to  say  what 
fevw  is,  and  in  what  way  quinine  acts  in  curing  it"  (no.  2.  40).  The  oft-reiterated  concki- 
lion  follows,  that  it  is  reserved  for  chemistry  to  resolve  these  problems. 

d.  "Thus  medicine^  after  the  fashion  of  the  Aristotelian  philoaophy,  baa  formed  certain 
OQDceptianB  in  regard  to  nutrition  and  sanguification.  AHicks  of  ditt  have  been  di- 
vided into  NUTRITIOUS  and  non-nutritious  ;  but  these  theories  [ !  ]  being  founded  on 
obaervations  destitute  of  the  conditions  most  essential  to  the  ^nwing  of  just  conclusioni, 
ooold  not  be  received  as  expresaions  of  die  trad).  How  clear  are  now  to  na  the  relations 
of  the  different  articles  of  food  to  the  objects  which  they  serve  in  the  body,  since  organia 
diemiiiry  has  applied  to  the  investigation  her  quantative  method  of  research" !  ($  t8,  409.) 

e.  "The  limited  acquaintance  of  phyaioloffista  with  the  methods  of  research  employed  in 
chemistry  will  continue  to  be  the  chief  impediment  to  the  progress  of  physiology,  aa 
well  as  a  reproach  which  that  science  cannot  escape." — Liebig  a  Animal  Chemistry. 


ment 

development  of  the  seeds  of  a  plant. 
tiioae  phenomena  of  life  which  are  not  paycbcJogical ;  and  let  v$  beware  of  drawing  eon- 
dueions  before  tee  have  a  ground-work.  We  know  exactly  the  mechanism  of  the  eye ;  but 
neither  anatomy  nor  chemistry  win  ever  explain  how  the  rays  of  light  act  on  consciooa 
neaa,  so  as  to  produce  vision.  Natural  science  has  fixed  limits  whicn  cannot  be  passed , 
aad  it  mast  always  be  home  in  nund  that,  with  all  oar  disooveriea,  we  ahall  never  know 
what  light,  electncity,  and  magnetism  are  in  their  essence,  becauae,  even  of  those  things 
which  are  material,  uie  human  intellect  has  only  conceptions.  We  can  ascertain,  how- 
ever, the  laws  which  regulate  their  aootian  and  reat,  because  these  are  manifested  in  phe- 
nomena. In  like  manner,  the  laws  of  vitality,  and  of  all  that  disturbs,  pro- 
XOTXS,  OR  alters  VITALITY,  msT  Certainly  be  discovered,  altfaoagh  we  ahall  never  learn 
what  life  u"  ($  168,  A).~Lixbio^  Animal  Chemistry. 
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g.  "A  writer,  who  con  so  contradict  himself,  scarcely  needs  to  be  exposed  by  us."— 
Carpenter's  Review  of  Patne's  "  Commentaries,"  See  Paine's  "  Examination  of  Re- 
views," p.  12,  86. 

A.  *'  Cneinists  and  natural  philosophers,  accustomed  to  study  the  phenomena  over  which 
the  physical  fi>rces  preside,  have  carried  their  spirit  of  calculation  into  the  theories  of  the 
vital  laws." — Bichat's  General  Anatomy,  vol.  u.,  p.  54. 

i  "  Let  a  man  be  given  up  to  the  contemplation  of  one  sort  of  knowleda^e,  and  thkt  will 
become  eveiy  thinja^.  The  mind  will  take  snch  a  tincture  from  a  familiarity  with  that  ob- 
ject, that  every  tilings  else,  how  remote  soever,  will  be  brought  under  ttie  same  view.  A 
metaphysician  will  briu^g  ploughing  and  gardening  immediately  to  abstract  notions ;  the 
history  of  nature  will  sigiuf^  nothing  to  him.  A  chemist,  on  the  contrary,  shall  reduce 
divinity  to  die  maxims  of  his  laboratorv,  explain  morality  bv  so/,  9ulpkur,  ami  mercury 
and  altegorixe  Ae  Scripture  itself,  and  the  sacred  mysteries  uiereof,  into  the  philosopher's 
stone." — ^LocKE,  on  the  Human  Understanding. 

k.  "Mr.  Locke,  I  think,  mentions  an  eminent  musician,  who  believed  that  God  created 
the  worid  in  six  days,  and  rested  on  the  seventli,  because  there  are  but  seven  notes  in 
music.  I  myself  knew  one  of  that  profession  who  thought  there  were  only  three  parts  in 
barmo^,  to  wit,  base,  tenor,  and  treble,  because  there  are  but  three  persons  in  the  Trin- 
i^." — &EID,  on  the  Fowen  qftke  Human  Mind,  vol.  ii..  Essay  6,  c.  viii. 

L  "  When  education  takes  in  error  as  a  part  of  its  rjrstem,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will 
sperate  with  abundant  energy,  and  to  an  extent  indefinite." — Burke  ($  675). 

CHEMICAL    DOCTRINES.  VITAL    DOCTRINEST. 

1.  *'  My  OBJECT  has  been,  in  the       47.  **  A    rational   physiology 
present  work,  to  direct  attention  to  cannot  be  founded  on  mere  re- 
the  points  of  intersection  of  chem-  actions,  and  the  living  body  cannot 
tstry  with  physiology^  and  to  point  be  viewed  as  a  cuemical  labor 
out  those  parts  in  which  the  sci-  atory.'' 

ences  become,  as  it  were,  mixed       **  The    study   of   the    uses    of 

up  together.     It  contains  a  collec-  the  functions  of  different  organs, 

tion  of  problems,  such  as  chemis'  and  of  their  mutual  connection 

try  at  present  requires  to  be  re-  m  the  animal  body,  was  formerly 

solved,  and  a  number  of  conclu-  the  chief  object  in  physiological 

Bions  drawn  according  to  the  rules  researches ;  but  lately  this  study 

of  that  science.     These  questions  has  fallen  into  the  back-ground." 

and  problems  will  be  resolved;  — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry.'^ 

and  we  cannot  doubt  that  we  shall  (See  motto  c.) 
have  in  that  case  a  new  physiol-       48.  "  With  all  its  discoyerp 

ooY  and  a  rational  pathology."  ies,  Modem   Chemistry  lias  per- 

— Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry.  formed  but  slender  services  to 

2.  "In  earlier  times,  the  attempt  physiology  and  pathology." — Lie- 
has  been  made,  and  often  with  bio,  ibid. 

orbat  success,  to  apply  to  the  ob-  49.  **  Physiology  still  endeavora 
jects  of  the  medical  art  the  views  to  apply  chemical  experiments  to 
derived  from  an  acquaintance  the  removal  of  diseased  conditions; 
with  chemical  observations.  In-  but,  with  all  these  countless  ex- 
deed,  the  great  physicians,  who  periments,  we  are  not  one  step 
lived  toward  the  end  of  the  17th  nearer  to  the  ca^ses  and  essence  of 
centfuy,  were  the  Founders  of  disease." — Liebig,  ibid. 
chemistry,  and  in  those  days  50.  "Mechanical  philosophers 
the  only  philosophers  AC-  and  chemists  justly  ascribe  to 
auAiNTED  WITH  IT." — ^Liebig's  THEIR  methods  of  research  the 
Animal  Chemistry.  (See  mottoes  greater  part  of  the  success  which 
ft,  e.)  has  attended  their  labors." — Lie- 

big's  Anifnal  Chemistry  (a). 

3.  **Inthe  animal  body  we  Tec-       51.  "In   the   animal  ovum,  as 
ogidze  as  the  ultimate  eause  of  all  well  as  in  the  seed  of  a  plant, 
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foTct  only  <me  cause,  the  chemical  we  recognize  a  certain  remare« 
ACTION  which  the  elements  of  the  able  force,  the  source  of 
food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  growth,  or  increase  in  the  mass, 
mutually  exercise  on  each  other,  and  of  reproduction,  or  of  supply 
The  only  known  ultimate  cause  of  of  the  matter  consumed ;  a  force 
vital  force,  either  in  animals  or  in  in  a  state  of  rest.  By  the  ac- 
plants,  is  a  chemical  process.  If  tion  of  external  influences,  by  im- 
this  be  prevented,  the  phenom-  pregnation,  by  the  presence  of  air 
ena  of  life  DO  NOT  MANIFEST  and  moisturo,  the  condition  of 
themselves.  If  the  chemical  ac-  static  equilibrium  of  this  force 
tion  be  impeded,  the  vital  phenom-  is  disturbed.  Entering  into  a 
ena  must  take  newjbrms.**  "  All  state  of  motion  or  activity,  it 
VITAL  ACTIVITY  ARISES  from  the  exhibits  itself  in  the  production 
mutual  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  of  a  series  of  forms,  which,  al- 
atmosphere  and  the  elements  of  the  though  occasionally  bounded  by 
food." — Liebio's  Animal  Chemis-  right  lines,  are  yet  widely  distinct 
try.  from  geometrical  forms,  such  as 

4.  "  The  LIFE  of  animals  exhib-  we  obsei-ve  in  crystalized  miner- 
its  itself  in  the  continual  absorp-  als.  This  force  is  called  the  vi- 
tion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  tal  force,  vis  vitcs,  or  vitality." 
its  combination  with  certain  parts  "  The  increase  of  mass  is  effect- 
of  the  animal  body." — Liebig's  ed  in  living  parts  by  the  vital 
Animal  Chemistry,  force." — Liebio's  Animal  Chem^ 

6.  •*  Physiology  has  sufficiently  istry,  (See  my  Essays  on  Vitali- 
decisive  grounds  for  the  opinion,  ty,  &c.,  p.  13-18.) 
that  every  motion,  every  mani-  51|^.  ''The  oxygen  of  the  at- 
FESTATioN  OF  FORCE,  IS  THE  RE-  mospherc  is  the  proper,  active,  ex- 
sult  of  a  transformation  of  temal  cause  of  the  waste  of  mat- 
THB  structure  OR  OF  ITS  SUB-  tcr  in  the  animal  body.  It  acts 
STANCE ;  that  every  conception,  eV'  like  a  force  which  tends  to  disturb 
ery  mental  affection^  is  followed  by  and  destroy  the  manifestations  of 
changes  in  the  chemical  nature  the  vital  force  at  every  moment, 
of  the  secreted  fluids ;  that  every  But  its  effect  as  a  chemical  agent 
thought,  every  sensation,  is  accom-  (in  producing  waste) ^  the  disturb- 
panied  by  a  change  in  the  compost-  ance  proceeding  from  it,  is  held 
tion  of  the  substance  of  the  brain" !  in  equilibrium  by  the  vital 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry  (no.  force." — ^Liebig's  Animal  Chem- 
41, 18i).  istry. 

6  J.  Nevertheless,  *^  we  ascribe  the  52.  **  The  vital  force  is  manifest- 
higher  phenomena  of  mental  exist-  ed  in  the  form  of  resistance,  in- 
ence  to  an  immaterial  agency,  asmuch  as  by  its  presence  in  the 
and  that,  in  so  Jar  as  its  manijes-  living  t\s&aes,their  elements  acquire 
tations  are  connected  with  matter,  the  power  of  withstanding  the  dis- 
an  agency  entirely  distinct  from  turhance  and  change  in  their  form 
the  vital  force,  with  which  it  and  composition,  which  exter- 
Ims  nothing  in  common** — Liebio's  nal  agencies  tend  to  produce;  a 
Animal  Chemistry.  power,  which,  as  chemical  com- 

pounds, they  do  not  possess." 
— Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

53.  "  The  VITAL  principle  must 
be  a  MOTIVE  power,  capable  op 
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IMPARTING   MOTION   TO   ATOMS    AT 

REST,  and  of  opposing  resistance 
to  OTHER  forces  producing  mo- 
tion, such  as  THE  CHEMICAL  FORCE, 

beat  and  electricity." — Liebio's 
Lectures  for  1844. 

"  Eyery  thing  in  the  organism 
goes    on   under   the    influence  of 

the   TITAL   FORCE,  AN  IMMATERIAL 

AGENT,  which  the  chemist  cannot 
employ  at  will." — Libbig's  Ani- 
mat  Chemistry, 

54.  '*  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 

6.  "  In  Uie  processes  of  nvtri-  vent  us  from  considering  the  yital 
TiON  and  reproduction,  we  per-  force  as  a  peculiar  property, 
ceive  the  passage  of  matter  from  which  is  possessed  by  certain  ma- 
the  state  of  motion  to  that  of  rest  terial  boaies,  and  becomes  sensi- 
(static  equilibiium).  Under  the  in-  ble  when  their  elementary  parti- 
flaence  of  the  nervous  system,  this  cles  are  combined  in  a  certain  ar- 
matter  enters  again  into  a  state  of  rangoment  or  form.  This  suppo- 
motion.  The  ultimate  causes  of  sition  takes  from  the  vital  phenom^ 
these  difieront  conditions  of  the  vi-  ena  nothing  of  their  wonderful  pe- 
tal force  are  chemical  forces."      culiarity.     It  may,  therefore,  be 

7.  **  The  cause  of  the  state  of  considered  as  a  resting  point 
MOTION  is  to  be  found  in  a  series  from  which  an  investigation  into 
of  changes  which  the  food  under-  these  phenomena,  and  the  laws 
goes  in  the  organism,  and  these  which  regulate  them,  may  be  com- 
are  the  results  of  processes  of  menced ;  exactly  as  we  consider 
DECOMPOSITION,  to  which  either  the  properties  and  laws  of  light 
the  food  itself,  or  the  structures  to  be  dependent  on  a  certain  Z«- 
formed  from  it,  or  parts  of  organs,  miniferous  matter  or  ether,  which 
are  subjected"'  (§  1054).  has  no  farther  connection  with  the 

8.  '^  The  change  of  matter,  the  laws  ascertained  by  investigation." 
manifestation  of  mechanical  force,  — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 
and  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  are,  65,  "  Every  thing  in  the  ani- 
in  the  animal  body,  so  closely  con-  mal  organism,  to  which  the  name 
nected  with  each  other,  Ihat  we  of  motion  can  be  applied,  pro- 
may  consider  the  amount  of  mo-  ceeds  from  the  nervous  appara- 
TioN  and  the  quantity  of  living  tus."  '^  In  animals  we  recognize 
tissue  transformed,  as  propor-  in  the  nervous  apparatus  a  sourcb 
tional  to  the  quantity  of  ox-  of  power  capable  of  renewing 
torn  inspired  and  consumed  in  a  itself  at  every  moment  of  their 
given  time  by  the  animal." — Lie-  existence."  —  Libbig's  Animal 
bio's  Animal  Chemistry  (no.  3, 4).   Chemistry, 

9.  "If  we  employ  these  well-  56.  "We  may  communicate 
known  &cts  as  means  to  assist  us  motion  to  a  body  at  rest  by  means 
in  investigating  the  ultimate  cause  of  a  number  of  forces ^  very  di£fer* 
of  the  mechanical  effects  in  the  an-  ent  in  their  manifestations.  Thus, 
imal  organism,  observation  teaches  a  time-piece  may  be  set  in  motion 
OS  that  the  motion  of  the  blood  by  a  falling  weight  (gramtation), 
and  of  the  other  animal  flu-  or  by  a  bent  spring  (elasticity). 
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IDS  proceeds  from  distinct  organs,  Every  kind  of  motion  may  be  pro* 

which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart  duced  by  the  electric  or  magnetic 

and  intestines,  do  not  generate  force,  as  well  as  by  chemical  at- 

THE    MOVING    POWER    IN    THEM-  traction ;  while  we  cannot  say,  as 

SELVES,  BUT  RECEIVE  IT  FROM  OTH-  long  as  WO  Only  consider  the  man- 

ER  QUARTERS.'' — Liebig's  Animal  ifestation  of  these  forces  in  the  phe- 

Chemistry  (no.  3,  4).  nomenon  or  result  produced,  which 

10.  "  Now,  since  the  phenome-  of  these  various  causes  of  change 

na  of  MOTION  in  the  animal  body  of  place  has  set  the  objects  in  mo- 

ARE    DEPENDENT    ON   THE    CHANGE  tioD.       In    THE    ANIMAL    ORGANISM 

OF  MATTER,  the  increase   of  the  we  are  acquainted  with  only  onb 

change  of  matter  in  any  part  is  fol-  cause  of  biotion,  and  this  is  the 

lowed  by  an  increase  of  all  the  same  cause  which  determines  the 

motions.     Consequently,  if,  in  con-  growth  of  living  tissues  and  gives 

sequence  of  a  diseased  trans-  them  the  jxnoer  of  resistance  to  ex- 

formation  of  living  tissues,  a  temal  agencies.     It  is  the  vital 

greater  amount  offeree  be  gener-  force.'' — Liebig,  ibid, 
ated  than  is  required  for  the  pro-       57.  *'  In  order  to  attain  a  clear 

duction  of  the  normal  motions,  it  conception  of  these  manifestations 

is  seen  in  the  acceleration  of  of  the  vital  force,  so  different 

ALL  OR  some  of  THE  INVOLUNTARY  ID  form,  WO  must  bear  in  mind, 

motions,  as  well  as  in  a  higher  that  every  known  force  is  recog- 

TEMPERATURE   OF   THE   DISEASED  nizcd  by  two  Conditions  of  actin- 

PART." — Liebig's  Animal  Chem-  ty,"  &c. — Liebig's  Animal  Chem' 

istry,  \Stichf  toitft  §  350^,  no.  11,  istry, 
and  a,  u  the  chemical  substitute  Jbr 
the  medical  aphorism,  "  uhi  irrita- 
tio  ibi  affluxus**  It  will  be  also 
seenfro7n  the  foregoing  nos,  7,  8,  9, 
that  Liebig  considers  the  circula- 
tion of  the  blood  due  to  the  agen- 
cies (f  oxygen,  and  not  at  all  to  the 
action  of  the  heart,] 

11. "  The  power  to  effect  trans-  58.  *'  Our  notion  of  life  involves 
formations  does  not  belong  to  the  something  more  than  mere  repro- 
vital  principle.  Each  transforma-  duction,  namely,  the  idea  of  an  Ac- 
tion is  owing  to  a  disturbance  in  tive  power  exercised  by  virtue  of 
the  attraction  of  the  elements  of  a  a  definite  form,  and  production 
compound,  and  is,  consequently,  a  and  generation  in  a  definite  form. 
PURELY  chemical  PROCESS."  —  The  production  of  organs,  and 
Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap-  their  power  not  only  to  produce 
plied  to  Physiology,  &c.  their  component  parts  from  the 

12.  "The  combinations  of  the  food  presented  to  them,  but  to  gen- 
chemist  relate  to  the  change  of  erate  themselves  in  their  orig- 
m^XXjQT,  forward  and  ba^^kward,  to  inalform  and  with  all  their  prop- 
the  conversion  of  food  into  the  erties,  are  characters  belonging 
various  tissues  and  secretions,  exclusively  to  organic  life,  and 
and  to  their  metamorphosis  into  constitute  a  form  of  reproduction 
lifeless  compounds ;  his  investiga-  independent  of  chemical  pow- 
tions  ought  to  tell  us  what  has  ers.    The  chemical  forces  are  sub- 
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TAKEN  PLACE  AND  WHAT  CAN  TAKE    ject  TO   THE    INVISIBLE  CAUSE   BY 
PLACE    IN    THE    BODY."— LlEBIo's    WHICH    THIS    FORM    IS    PRODUCED. 

Animal  Chemutry,  Of  the  existence  of  this  cause 

13.  "  How  beautifully  and  admi-  itself  we  are  made  aware  only 
rably  simple,  with  the  aid  of  these  by  the  phenomena  which  it  pro- 
diftcoveries  [c?iemical\  appears  the  duces.  Its  laws  must  be  inves- 
procesB  of  nutrition  in  animals,  tieated^W  as  we  investigate  those 
the  formation  of  their  organs/'  of  the  other  powers  which  cfTect 
&c.  motion  and  changes  in  matter." — 

14.''Inthelumdsofthephysiolo-  Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry  ap- 
gist,  ORGANIC  chemistry  must  be-  plied  to  Physiology^  &c. 
come  an  intellectual  instrument,  by  59.  "  It  is  not  the  true  chemist 
means  c^  which  he  will  be  enabled  who  has  endeavored  to  apply  to 
to  trace  the  causes  of  phenomena  the  animal  organism  his  notions 
nrruiBLE  to  the  bodily  sight." —  derived  from  purely  chemical  pro- 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry.  cesses.     He  has  not  had  the  re- 

motest intention  of  undertaking 
the  explanation  of  any  really  vit^ 
phenomenon,  upon  chemical  prin- 
ciples.     The    only    part    which 
chemistry  now,  or  for  the  future, 
csm  take  in  the  explanation  of  the 
vital  processes,  is  limited  to  a  more 
precise  designation  of  the  pheno- 
mena, and  to  the  task  of  controll- 
ing the  correctness  of  inferences, 
and  insuring  the  accuracy  of  all 
observations     by     number     and 
weight.     Although  the  chemist  is 
able  to  analyze  organic  bodies,  and 
tell  us  their  ultimate  elements,  ho 
does  not  claim  the  power  of  syn- 
thesis, or  of  producmg  them  again 
by  the  union  of  these  elements"  1 1 ! 
— Liebio's  Lectures /or  1844  (§ 
350i-350f). 
15. "  The  self-regulating  steam-       60. ''  In  what  form  or  in  what 
engines  furnish  no  unapt  image  manner  the  vital   force  pro- 
ofwhat  occurs  in  the ammo/^oJ^."  duces    mechanical    effects   in 
"  The  body,  in  reg^ard  to  the  pro-  the  animal  body  is  altogether 
duction  *of  HEAT  and  FORCE,  acts  unknown,  and  is  as  little  to 
just  like  one  of  these  machines.*' —  be  ascertained  by  experiment 
Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry.  as  the  connection  of  chemical 

16. "  The  vital  force  unites  in  action  with  thf  phenomena  of 
its  manifestations  all  the  peculi-  motion,  which  we  can  produce 
ARiTiES  OF  CHEBaoAL  FORCES|  and  with  the  galvanic  battery.  We 
of  the  not  less  wonderful  cause  know  not  how  a  certain  invisible 
which  we  regard  as  the  ultimate  something,  heat,  gives  to  certain 
oriffin  of  ELECTRICAL  phenomena."  bodies  the  power  of  exerting  an 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  enormous  pressure  on  surround- 
17.    *'  The    mysterioos   vital  ing  objects.    We  know  not  even 
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PRINCIPLE  can  be  replaced  by  the  how  this  aaimeAmg  itself  is  pro* 

CHE  MiC(Ai>  FORCES." — LiERio's  Or-  ducod  when  we  bum  wood  or 

ganic  Chemutry  applied  to  Phys-  coals. 

Oology,  &c.  "  So  it  is  widi  the  vital  force, 

and  with  the  phenomena  eichibit- 
ed  by  living  bodies.  The  cause 
of  these  phenomena  is  not  chem- 
ical force;  it  is  not  ELECTRICITTy 

nor  magnetism.  It  is  a  peculiar 
force,  because  it  exhibits  mani- 
festations which  are  formed  by  no 

OTHER  KNOWN  FORCE." 

61.  "  In  regard  to  the  nature 
AMD  ESSENCE  of  the  vital  force,  we 
can  hardly  deceive  ourselves,  when 
we  reflect,  that  it  behaves,  in  all 
its    manifestations,    exactly    like 
OTHER  natural  forces;  that  it  is 
devoid  of  consciousness  or  of  vo- 
lition, and  is  subject  to  the  action  of 
a   blister/'  —  Liebig'b  Animal 
Chemistry, 
17i.  "  The  high  temperature  of       61  J.   "Certain  other 'constitu- 
the  animal  body  is  umformly  and  ents  of  the  blood  may  give  rise  to 
itnder  all  circumstances  the  result  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  in 
of  the  combination  of  a  combusti-  the  lungs.     But,  all  this  has  no 
ble  substance  with  oxygen."  connection  with  that  vital  pro- 

**  The  CARBON  of  the  food,  which  cess  bt  which  the  heat  necessa- 
is  converted  into  carbonic  acid  ry  for  the  support  of  life  is  oen- 
within  the  body,  must  rive  out  ex*  erated  in  every  part  of  the  body." 
actly  as  much  heat  as  if  it  had  been  — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry. 
directly  burned  in  the  air,  or  in 
oxyeen  gas.     The  only  difference 
is,  uiat  me  amount  of  heat  pro- 
duced is  diffused  over  unequal 
times." 

'*  By  the  combination  of  oxygen 
with  the  constituents  of  the  meta- 
morphosed tissues,  the  tempera- 
ture NECESSARY  TO  THE  MANIFES- 
TATIONS OF  VITALITY  is  produced 
in  the  camivora." — Liebio's  Anu 
nal  Chemistry  (§  440,  nos.  17  and 
18). 

18*  '*  The  nerves  which  accom-  62.  **  In  the  present  state  of  our 
piish  the  voluntary  and  involunta-  knowledge,  no  one,  probably,  will 
Tj  motions  in  the  body  (no.  7-9)  imagine  that  electricffy  is  to  be 
are,  according  to  the  preceding  considered  as  the  cause  of  the 
exposition,  not  the  producers,  phenomena  of  motion  in  the 
bat  ONLY  the  conductors  of  the  body."  "  Every  thing  in  the  ani- 
VTTAL  FORCE  (§  59).    They  permit  raal  organism  to  which  the  name 
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the  current  to  traverse  them,  and  of  motion  can  be  applied  proceedjs 
present,  as  conductors-  op  elec-  Jrom  the  nervous  apparatus.  In 
VuictTY,  ALL  THE  PHENOMENA  animals  WO  recognize  in  the  ner- 
which  they  exhibit  as  conduct-  vans  apparatus  a  source  op  pow- 

ORS  OF  THE  VTTAL  PORCE"  ! — LlE-    ER,  CAPABLE  OP   RENEWINO  ITSELr 

bio's  Animal  Chemistry.  [Com-  at  every  moment  of  their  exist- 
pare  with  no.  55.]  ence." — Liebio's   Animal  Chem- 

18i.  "  If  CHEMICAL  ACTION  be  istry  (no.  ddy 
excluded  as  a  condition  a£  nervous 
agency  f  it  means  nothing  else  than 
to  derive  the  presence  of  motion, 

the  MANIFESTATION  OP  FORCE, FROM 
NOTHING.  But  no  force,  no  POW- 
ER, CAN  COME  FROM  NOTHING*'! 

Liebio's  ^ntmoZ  Chemistry  (no.  5). 

19.  "  By  means  of  the  nerves,  63.  "  Pathology  informs  us  that 
ALL  PARTS  of  the  body  receive  the  the  true  vegetable  life  is  in  no  way 
moving  force  which  is  indispen-  dependent  on  this  apparatus 
SABLE  to  their  functions,  to  change  (the  cerebro-spinal) ;  that  the  pro- 
of place,  to  the  production  of  me-  cess  of  nutrition  proceeds  in  those 
chanical  effects.  Where  nerves  are  parts  of  the  body  where  the  nerves 
not  founds  motion  does  not  occur,  of  sensation  and  voluntary  motion 
[In  plants,  for  example  11  The  are  paralyzed,  exactly  in  the  8am<^ 
excess  of  force  generated  in  one  way  as  in  other  parts  where  these 
place  is  conducted  to  other  parts  nerves  are  in  the  normal  condi- 
by  the  nerves.  The  force  which  tion ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
one  organ  cannot  produce  in  itself  the  most  energetic  volition  is  inca- 
is  conveyed  to  it  from  other  quar-  pable  of  exerting  any  influence  on 
ters,  [  !  ]  and  the  vital  force  which  the  contractions  of  the  heart,  on 
is  wanting  to  it,  in  order  to  furnish  the  motion  of  the  intestines,  or  on 
resistance  to  external  causes  of  the  processes  of  secretion." — L  IE- 
disturbance,  it  receives  in  the  form  big's  Animal  Chemistry, 

of  excess  from  another  organ,  an 
excess  which  that  organ  cannot 
consume  in  itselT'! — Liebig's  An- 
imal Chemistry  (§  422, 423,  733  c). 

20.  "The  phenomena  of  motion  64.  "Although  plants  require 
IN  VEGETABLES,  the  circulation  of  light,  and,  indeed,  sun  light,  it  is 
the  sap,  for  example,  observed  in  not  necessary  that  the  direct  rays 
many  of  the  characese,  and  the  of  the  sun  reach  them.  Their 
closing  of  flowers  and  leaves,  de-  functions  certainly  proceed  with 
pend  on  physical  and  mechanical  greater  intensity  and  rapidity  in 
causes.  Heat  and  light  are  the  sunshine,  than  in  the  diffused  light 
REMOTE  causes  of  MOTION  in  VEG-  ofday;  but  it  merely  accelerates 
etables  ;  but  in  animals  we  rec-  in  a  greater  degree  the  action 
ogniae  in  the  nervous  apparatus  a  already  existing."  —  Liebig's 
source  op  power,  capable  of  re-  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to 
Dewing  itself  at  every  moment  of  Physiology,  &c. 

their  existence." — Liebig's  Ani-  65.  "  The  vital  principle  is 
mal  Chemistry,  only  known  to  us  through  the  pe- 

21.  "  While  the  assimilation   culiar  form  of  its  instruments  ; 
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of  food  in  VEGETABLES,  and  the  that  is,  through   the   organs   in 

WHOLE  PROCESS  OP  THEIR  FORMA-    WHICH  IT  RESIDES.      Hence,  what- 

TioN,  are  dependent  on  certain  ever  kind  of  energy  a  substance 

EXTERNAL  INFLUENCES  wTixch  pTo-  may  possoss,  if  it  is  amorphous 

duce  motion,  tho  developmeni  ot  the  and    destitute    of   organs    from 

ANIMAL  organism  is»  to  a  certain  which  the  impulse,   motion,  or 

extent,  independent  of  those  exter-  change,   proceeds,  it  does   not 

nal  influences,  just  because  the  live.      Its    energy    depends,   in 

ANIMAL  body  can  produce  within  this  case,  on  a  chemical  action, 

itself  that  source  of  motion  Light,  heat,  electricity,  or  other 

which  is  indispensable  to  the  influences  [justly  considered  here 

VITAL   process." — Liebig's  Ani-  by  Liebig  as  vital  stimuli  and  not 

mal  Chemistry.  Jbrces]  may  increase,  diminish,  or 

22.  *'  Neither  the  emission  of  arrest  this  action  ;  but  they  are 
carbonic  acid  nor  the  absorption  not  its  efficient  cause.*'  "  The 
of  oxygen  (by  plants)  has  any  con-  vital  principle  opposes  to  the 
nection  with  the  process  of  assim-  continual  action  of  the  atmosphere, 
iLATioN ;  nor  have  they  the  slight-  moisture,  and  temperature,  upon 
est  relation  to  each  other.  The  the  organism,  a  resistance  which 
one  is  purely  a  mechanical,  the  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  invincible, 
other  a  purely  chemical  process.  It  is  by  the  constant  neutralization 
A  COTTON  WICK,  inclosed  in  a  and  renewal  of  these  external  in- 
lamp,  which  contains  a  liquid  sat-  fluences  that  life  and  motion  are 
urated  with  carbonic  acid,  acts  ex-  maintained."  —  Liebig's  Organic 
actly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  liv-  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology, 
ing  plant  in  the  night." — Liebig's  &c.  (§  188^,  d). 

Organic    Chemistry    applied    to  66.  "An  abnormal  production 

Physiology  t  &;c.  of  certain  component  parts  of  plants 

23.  "  At  night,  a  true  chemical  presupposes  a  power  and  capabil- 
process  commences,  in  conse-  m  of  assimilation,  to  which  the 
quence  of  the  action  of  the  oxygen  most  powerful  chemical  action 
of  the  air  upon  the  substances  cannot  be  compared.  The  best 
composing  the  leaves,  blossoms,  idea  of  it  may  be  formed,  by  con- 
and  fruit.  This  process  is  not  at  sidering  that  it  surpasses  in  power 
all  connected  vnm  the  life  of  the  the  strongestgalvanic  battery,  with 
vegetable  organism,  because  it  which  we  are  not  able  to  separate 
goes  on  in  the  dead  plant  exact-  the  oxygen  from  carbonic  acid,  as 
LY  as  in  a  living  one    !  is  done  by  the  leaves  of  plants,'*'* 

Nevertheless,  "  and  without  the  direct  solar  rays." 

23i.  "  What  value  can  be  at-  67.  "  All  that  we  can  do  is  to 
tached  to  experiments,  in  which  supply  those  substances  which  are 
all  those  matters  which  a  plant  adapted  for  assimilation  by  the 
requires  in  the  process  of  assim-  power  already  present  in  the  or- 
iLATioN,  besides  its  mere  nutri-  gans  of  the  plant'' — Liebig's  Or- 
MENT,  have  been  excluded  with  ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Phys' 
THE  greatest  CARE  ?    Can  the  iology,  &c. 

laws  of  life  be  investigated  in  68.  '*  The  living  part  of  a  plant 
an  organized  being  which  is  dis-  acquires  the  whole  force  and  di- 
eased  or  dying  1" — Liebig's  Or-  rection  of  its  vital  energy  from 
ganic  Chemistry  applied^  &c. — Or,  the  absence  of  all  conductors  of 
can  those  laws  be  investigated  in  force.    Bt  this  means  the  leaf  is 
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'  a  cotton   wick,   inclosed   in    a  enabled  to  oyercome  the  strongest 

lamp  V  chemical  attractions,  to  decompose 

And  BO  of  animals.  carbonic  acid,  and  to  assimilate 

24.  *'  The  permeability  to  gases  the  elements  of  its  noorishment." 
is  a  mechanical  property,  common  — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

to  ALL  animal  tissues;  and  is  69.  "In  vegetable  physiology, 
found  in  the  same  degree  in  the  a  leaf  is  regarded  in  every  case 
living  as  in  the  dead  tissue" ! —  merdy  as  a  leaf,  notwithstanding 
Libbig's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  that  leaves  generating  oil  of  tur- 
350^,  n,  and  Medical  and  Phys-  pontine  or  oil  of  lemons,  mt^^ /io#- 
iohgical  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  sess  a  different  nature  from  those 
565,  569,  notes,  683-690,  1052,  in  which  oxalic  acid  is  formed. 
1 054 ) .  ViTALrr  Y,  in  its  peculiar  operations, 

MA^s  USE  of  a  SPECIAL  apparatus 
for  00cA  function  of  an  organ.  Veg- 
etable physiologists,  in  the  study 
of  their  science,  have  not  directed 
their  attention  to  that  part  of  it 
(the  laws  of  vitality)  which  is  most' 
toorthy  of  investigation."  —  Lie- 
big's  Organic  Chemistry  applied 
to  Physiology,  &c. 

70.  **  In  the  living  plant,  the  in- 
tensity of  the  VITAL  FORCE  far  ex- 
ceeds that  of  the  chemical  action 
of  oxygen.  We  know,  with  the 
UTMOST  certainty,  that,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  the  VITAL  FORCE,  OXYGEN 

is  separated  from  elements  to 
which  it  has  the  strongest  aflinity ; 
aild  that  it  is  given  out  in  the  gas- 
eous form,  without  exerting  the 
slightest  action  on  the  juices  of  the 
plant." — Liebig's  Animal  Chem- 
istry, 

25.  "Analogy,  that  fertile  source  71.  "The  animal  organism  is 
of  error,  has  unfortunately  led  to  a  higher  kind  of  vegetable." 
the  very  unapt  comparison  of  the  "  Assimilation,  or  the  process 
vital  functions  of  plants  with  of  formation  and  growth,  goes 
those  of  ANIMALS." — ^Liebig's  Or"  on  in  the  same  way  in  animals 
ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physi-  and  in  vegetables.  In  both  the 
ology,  &c.  same   cause   determines   the   in- 

26.  "  All  substances  in  solu-  crease  of  mass.     This  constitutes 

TION  IN  A   SOIL  ARE  ABSORBED  BY    the   TRUE   VegCtativO    life." LlE- 

THE  ROOTS  OF  PLANTS,  EXACTLY  AS  big's  Animal  Chemistry. 

A    SPONGE    IMBIBES    A   LIQUID,  AND  72.  "  The  CONSTITUENTS  of  VEO- 

ALL  THAT  IT  CONTAINS,  WITHOUT  STABLE  and  animal  substances  are 
SELECTION,"  and  *' THEIR  ASSiMi-  formed  under  the  guidance  and 

LATION  is  a  PURELY  CHEMICAL  PRO-    pOWCr    of   THE    VITAL    PRINCIPLR, 

CESS." — Ibid.  (no.  22,  §  289-291).  which  determines  the  direction  of 
Nevertheless^  their  molecular  attraction,*^    **  In 
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-     26^.  *'  When  roots  find  their  the  fbrmatiaiijof  vegetable  and  an- 

BCORE  APPROFBiATE  BASE  in  Buffi-  imal  substances,  the  vital  prin- 

cient  quantity,  they  will  take  up  ciplb  opposes,  as  a  force  of  re- 

I4I8S  of  another/' —  And,  cigain  sistanqe,  the  action  of  the  other 

(in  apposition  to  the  simile  of  the  forces/'  &c. — Liebio's  Lectures 

"  sponge,**    amd    "  lamp-wick**)  :  for  1844. 

*'  It  is  Uiought  very  remarkable,  73.  *!  The  force  which  gives  to 
that  those  plants  of  the  grass  the  germ,  the  leaf,  and  the  radi- 
tribe,  the  seeds  of  which  furnish  cal  fibres  of  the  vegetable  the 
food  for  radxi,  folUno  him  like  the  same  wonderful  properties  (di- 
domestic  animals.  But  saline  plants  eestion,  circulation,  and  secretion), 
seek  the  seashore  or  saline  springs,  is  the  same  as  that  residing  in 
and  the  Chtsnopodium  the  dung-  the  secreting  membranes  and 
km  from  similar  causes.  Scfline  glands  of  animals,  and  which  en- 
plants  require  common  salt,  and  ables  every  animal  organ  to  per- 
plants  which  grow. on  dung-hills,  form  its  own  proper  functions." — 
only,  need  ammonia  and  nitrates,  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 
and  they  are  attracted  whither  74.  "  In  the  animal  organism  the 
these  can  be  found,  just  as  the  vital  force  exhibits  itself  as 
dung-fly  is  to  animal  excrements."  in  the  plant,  in  the  form  of 
"  The  roots  of  plants  are  con-  growth,  and  as  the  means  of  re- 
stantly  engaged  in  collecting  from  sistance  to  external  agencies." 
the  rain  those  alkalies  which  form-  — Ibid. 

ed  part  of  the  sea-water,  and  also  75.  **  If  we  assume  that  all  the 

those  ofthe  water  of  springs  which  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  or- 

penetrates  the  soil."  ganism  of  plants  and  animals  are 

2[7.  ''  Each  new  radical  JihrU  to  be  ascribed  to  a  peculiar  cause, 

which  a  plant  acquires  may  be  re-  different  in  its  manifestations  from 

garded  as  constituting,  at  the  same  all  other  causes  which  produce 

time,  A  mouth,  a  lung,  and  a  motion  or  change  of  condition; 

8T0MAQH.     The  roots  perform  the  if,  therefore,  we  regard  the  vftal 

functions  of  the  leaves  from  the  force  as  an  independent  force 

first  moment  of  their  formation ;  (no.  3),  then,  in  the  phenomena 

they  extract  frt)m  the  soil  their  of  organic  life,  as  in  all  other  phe- 

proper  nutriment,  namely,  the  CAR-  nomena  ascribed  to  the  action  of 

BONic  ACID  generated  by  the  hu-  forces,  we  have  the  statics,  xh^t  is, 

mus." — LiEBio's  Organic  Chem-  the  state  of  equilibrium  determ- 

i.stry  applied  to  Physiology.  ined  by  ajiEsiSTANCEy  and  the  dy- 

28.  ['*  Nature  speaks  to  us  in  a  namics  of  the  vital  force"  ! — 

peculiar  language^  in  the  language  Ibid. 

of  phenomena.    She  answers^  4U  all  76.    "Vegetables    produce    in 

thnes,  the  questions  which  are  put  to  their  organism  the  blood  of  all 

her;  and  such  questions  are4xper'  ANiBftAL8."-«-LiEBi6,  ihid. 
tments.     An  eacperisnent  is  the  fix*^      To  occupy  space,  nos.  26^  and 

pression  of  a  thought.    We  are  near'  27  are  contrasted  with  nos.  25  and 

or  the  truth,, yfBXH  the  phenom-  26  in  the  same  column.    And  so 

ENON,  elicited  by  the  bxperimenTi  with  5^,23^.  But  here  is  more  in 

corrbspomds  to  the  thought  ;  the  more  appropriate  place,  upon 

tohfle  the  opposite  result  shows  this  fundamentid  point     Thus: 

that  the  question  was  falsely  sta-  77,  "  When   it   is   considered, 

TED,  and  that  the  conception  was  that  sea-water  contains  less  than 
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BRRONBOU8."-^LmBiQ'8  Organic  ^z^zv  o^ite  own  weight  of  io- 
Chemutry,  &c  (^  1053, 1054).        dme,  and  that  all  combinations  of 

iodine  with  the  metallic  bases  of 
alkalies  are  highly  solable  in  wa- 
ter,  some  provision  must  necessarily 
he  supposed  to  exist  in  the  organ- 
ization of  sea-weed  and  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  offorce  by  which  they 
are  enabled,  during  their  life, 
TO  EXTRACT  IODINE  in  the  form  of 
a  soluble  salt  from  sea-water,  and 

to  ASSnULATB  IT  IN  SUCH  A  MAN- 
NER that  it  is  not  again  restored  to 
the  snrrounding  medium.  These 
plants  are  collectors  of  iodine, 

JUST  AS  LAND  PLANTS  ARE  OF  AL- 
KALIES ;  and  they  yield  us  this  el- 
ement in  quantities  such  as  we 
could  not  otherwise  obtain  from 
the  water  without  the  evaporation 
of  WHOLE  SEAS.'' — Liebig's  Or 
ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physi' 

29.  **  The  most  decisive  exper-  ology,  &;c.^^  1054). 
imentsofpbysiologistshaV^ shown  78.  "The  equilibrium  in  the 
that  the  process  of  chtmification  chemical  attractions  of  the  constit- 
is  independent  of  the  vital  force ;  uents  of  food  is  disturbed  bt  the 
that  it  takes  place  in  virtue  of  a  vital  principle  ;**  and  "  the  un- 
furelv  chemical  action,  exactly  ion  of  its  elements,  so  as  to  pro- 
siMiLAR  to  those  processes  of  de-  duce  new  combinations  Bndjbrfns, 
composition  or  transformation  indicates  a  peculiar  mode  of  €tt- 
wfaich  are  knOwil  as  putrefac-  trcuitionf  and  the  existence  of  a 

TldN,  FERMENTATION,  Or  DECAY."    POWER  DISTINCT  FROM  ALL  OTHER 

— LtEBio's  Asnmal  Chemistry,        powers  of  natore,  namely,  the 
^*  Those  remarkable  phenom-  vttal  principle." — Liebig's  Qr- 
ena;    fermentation,    putrefac-  ganic  Chemistry  applied  to  Physic 
TiON,  and  DECAY,  are  the  pro-  ology,  &c 

0E88B8  'of  IhfiCOMPOSmON,    and         79.  '^  The  vital  FORCE  CAUSES  A 

tfainr  nltmMte  fesults  are  to  re-  decomposition  of  the  constituents 
CONVERT  ^le'  elements  of  organic  of  food,  and  destroys  the  force  of 
bodies  into  tliitt  state  in  which  they  attraction  which  is  continually  ex- 
exist  befbre-tihey  paiticipate  in  the  erted  between  their  molecules.  It 
processes  of  life*''-~*LiEBiG's  Lee-  altenB  the  direction  of  the  chemi- 
twresfoT  1844.  cal  forces  in  such  wise,  that  the 

30.  "  The  second  part  of  the  ELEMEnrrs  of  the  constituents  of 
work  will  treat  of  the  chemical  the  food  arrange  themselves  in  an- 
processes'  which  effbct  the  com-  other  form,  and  combine  to  pro- 
FtEtte  destruction  of  plants  and  duce  new  compounds.  It  forces 
animals  after  death,  such  as  the  the  ne(w  compounds  to  assume  fomis 
pecuUar  modes  of  deoomposition  altogether  different  from  those 
usually  described  nB  farmentation^  which  are  the  result  of  the  attrao- 
pmirefat^ion*  and  <2M0y.''*-LiE-  tion  of  cohesion  when  acting  free- 
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bio's  Organic  Chemutry  applied  \j^  tluU  ia,  vitihoii^reMstanca.*'-^ 
to  Phytiology,  &c.  LiiVBio's  Animal  Ohanistry. 

31.  "  In  the  same  way  as  mus-  80.  "  It  is  well  known  that 
CULAR  FIBRE,  when  separated  from  in  many  graminivorous  animals, 
the  body,  communicates  the  state  where  the  digestive  organs  have 
of  decomposition  existing  in  its  been  overloaded  with  fresh  juicy 
elements  to  the  peroxide  of  hydro-  vegetables,  these  substances  un- 
sen,  flo  a  certain  product,  arising  dergo  in  the  stobiach  the  same 
by  means  of  the  vital  process,  and  decomposition  as  they  would  at 
by  consequence  of  the  transposition  the  same  temperature  out  of  the 
i^the  elements  of  parts  of  ike  stom-  body.  They  pass  into  ferment  a- 
ach  and  of  the  other  digestive  or-  tion  and  putrefaction,  whereby 
gans  [  1  ]  while  its  own  metamor-  so  great  a  quantity  of  carbonic 
phosis  is  accomplished  in  the  stem-  acid  gas  and  of  inflammable  gas 
ach,  ACTS  ON  THE  FOOD.  The  in-  is  generated,  that  these  organs 
soluble  matters  are  digested''  !—  are  enormously  distended,  and 
Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry,  sometimes  even  to  bursting.'* — 

32.  "  Is  it  truly  vitality,  which  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 
generates  sugar  in  the  germ  for  81. ''  The  vital  force  appears 
the  nutrition  of  young  plants,  or  as  a  moving  force  or  cause  ofmo- 
which  gives  to  the  stomach  the  tion,  when  it  overcomes  the  chem- 
power  to  dissolve  and  to  prepare  ical  forces,  cohesion  and  affini- 
for  assimilation  all  the  matter  in-  ty,  which  act  between  the  con- 
troduced  into  iti  A  decoction  stituenta  of  food,  and  when  it 
OF  MALT  possesses  as  little  power  changes  the  position  or  plape  in 
to  reproduce  itself,  as  the  stomach  which  thdir  elebients  occur.  The 
of  a  DEAD  calf.  Both  are,  un-  vital  force  is  manifested  as  a 
questionably,  destitute  of  life.  But,  cause  of  motion  in  overcoming 
when  starch  is  ii^troduced  into  a  the  chebucal  attraction  of  the 
decoction  of  malt,  it  changes,  first  constituents  of  food,  and  is,  far- 
into  a  gummy  matter,  and  lastly  ther,  the  cause  which  compels 
into  sugar.  Hard-boiled  albumen,  them  to  combine  in  a  new  arrange- 
and  muscular  fibre,  can  be  dis-  ment,  and  to  assume  new  forms." 
solved  in  a  decoction  of  a  calf's  — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry, 
stomach,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  .  82.  Vlt  will  be  shown  in  the 
muriatic  acid  have  been  added,  second  part  of  this  work,  that  all 
precisely  as  in  the  stomach  it-  plants  and  vegetable  structures 
sdfJ^ — Liebio's  Organic  Chemis-  undergo  two  processes  of  decom- 
try^  &c.  (no.  11).  position  after  death.    One  of 

33.  "  All  substances  which  can  these  is  named  fermentation,  the 
arrest  the  phenomena  of /erme/^  other  decay  or  putrefaction.'* — 
tation  and  putrefaction  in  liquids,  Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap- 
also  arrest  digestion  when  taken  plied  to  Physiology,  &c.,  (§  349, 
into  the  stomach" ! — Liebio's  Anr  c,  e). 

imal  Chemistry. 

34.  "  In  the  natural  state  of  the  83.  <'  The  individual  organs, 
digestive  process,  the  food  only  such  as  the  stomach,  cause  all  the 
undergoes  a  change  in  its  state  rf  organic  substances  conveyed  to 
eokesion^  becoming  fluid  without  them,  which  are  capable  oi  trans- 
any  other  change  of  properties."-—  formation,  to  assume  new  forms. 
Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry,  The   stomach  compels   the   f.le- 
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35.  Although  ''the  process  of  ments  of  these  substances  to  unite 
CHTMiFiCATiON  IB  INBEPENDENT  o£  into  a  COMPOUND  ^^to(2  for  the  for- 
the  viuU  Jbrce^  and  takes  place  in  mation  of  the  blood." — Liebio's 
virtue  of  a  pwrdy  chemical  custum,  Organic  Chemistry y  &c. 
EXACTLY  similar  to  those  processes  84.  **  The  first  substance  ca- 
of  decomposition  which  are  known  pable  of  affording  nutriment  to  an- 
as purmEFACTioN,  FERMENTATION,  imals  is  the  LAST  product  of  the 
or  DECAT ;"  nevertheless,  "  Inor-  creative  energy  of  vegetables." 
OANic  compounds  differ  fcom  or-  — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 
OANic  in  as  great  a  degree  as  in  85.  ''  The  special  characters  of 
their  bxmplicity  of  constitution.*^ —  food,  that  is,  otsubstances  fitted  for 
Lieiuo'b  Animal  Chemistry^  and  assimilation,  are  absence  of  ac- 
Orgamic  Chemistry,  tive  chemical   properties,  and 

the  capability  of  yielding  to  trans- 
formations." —  Liebig's  Organic 
Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology, 
&c. 

36.  "  The  power  of  elements  to  86.  *'  All  experience  proves  that 
unite  together,  and  to  form  pecu-  there  is  in  the  org^anism  only  one 
liar  compounds  which  are  eenera-  source  of  physical  power ;  and 
ted  in  animals  and  vegetables,  is  this  source  is  the  conversion  of  liv- 
chemical  affinity."  —  Liebig's  ing  parts  into  lifeless,  amorphous 
Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  compounds."  —  Liebig's  Animal 
Physiology^  &c.  Chemistry. 

86^.  **  It  is  only  with  the  com- 
mencement of  chemical  action  that 
the  separation  of  a  part  of  an  or- 
gan in  the  form  of  lifeless  com- 
pounds begins.** — Liebig's  Ani- 
mal Chemistry, 
37. ''We  should-not  permit  our-       87.  "When  a  chemical  com- 
selves  to  be  widkheld,  by  the  idea  pound  of  simple  constitution  is  in- 
of  a  vital  principle,  from  consid-  troduced    into    the   stomach,  its 
ering  in  a  chemical  point  of  view,  chemical  action  is,  of  course,  op- 
the  process  of  transformation  OF  posed  by  the  vital  principle. 
THE  FOOD,  and  its  assimilation  by  The  results  produced  depend  upon 
the  various  organs.     This  is  the  the  strength  of  their  respective  ac- 
more  necessary,- as  the  views  hith-  tions.     Either  an  equuibrium  of 
eito  held  have  produced  no  re-  both  powers  is  attained,  a  change 
suits,  and  are  qmte  incapable  of  being  effected  without  the  destruc- 
useful  application.^'— -Liebig's  Or-  tion  of  the  vital  principle  ;  in  which 
game  Chemistry  applied,  &c.  case  a  medicinal  effect  is  occa^ 

38.  "We  know  that  an  organ-  sioned.  Or,  the  acting  body  yields 
ized  body  cannot  generate  sub-  to  the  superior  force  of  vital- 
stances,  but  only  change  the  mode  ity,  that  is,  it  is  digested.  Or, 
of  their  combinations,  and  that  its  lastly,  the  chemical  action  ob- 
sustenance  and  reproduction  tains  the  ascendency  and  acts  as 
depend  upon  the  CHEmcAL  trans-  a  poison."  —  Liebig's  Organic 
fiirmation  of  the  matters  which  are  Chemistry  applied  to  Physiology , 
employed  as  its  nutriment,  and  Sec. 
which  contain  its  own  constituent       87^.  "The  vital  power  in  veg- 
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elementB.  Whatever  we  regard  etables  accomplishes  the  trans- 
as  the  cause  of  these  transforma-  formation  of  mineral  substances 
tionsi  the  act  of  transformation  is  into  an  organism  endowed  with 
a  purely  CHEMICAL  PROCESS.  It  life." —r- LiEBio's  Antmol  Chem- 
will  be  shown,  when  considering  istry, 

the  processes  oi  fermentation  ana  87}.  *'  The  cause  of  tD€ute  of 
putrefaction,  that  any  disturbance  matter  is  the  chemical  action  of 
of  the  mutual  attraction  subsist-  oxygen.  This  waste  of  matter  oc- 
ing  between  the  elements  of  a  curs  in  consequence  of  the  absorp- 
body  gives  rise  to  a  transforma-  tion  of  oxygen  into  the  substances 
tion.''— Liebig's  Organic  Chem-  of  living  parts.  This  absorption 
utry,  &c.  of  oxygen  occurs  only  when  the 

resistance  which  the  vital  Jbrce  of 
living  parts  opposes  to  the  chem- 
ical action  of  the  oxygen  is  weak- 
er than  that  chemical  action.''— 
hiEBiQ* 8  Animal  Chemistry  (nos.3, 
4,  7,  8,  11,  86J). 

39.  "  By  CHEMICAL  AGENCY  WO  88.  "  The  constituents  of  veo- 
can  produce  the  coNSTrruENTS  of  etable  and  anibial  substances 
muscular  fibre,  skin,  and  hair"  1  having  been  formed  under  thb 
"  We  are  able  to  form,  in  our  la-  guidance  and  power  of  the  vital 
boratories,  formic  acid  and  urea,  i^BiKciPhEfitis  this  principle  yrhich. 
&c.,  all  products,  it  is  said,  of  the  determines  the  direction  of  their 
VITAL  principle.  Wo  soc,  there-  molecular  attraction."  "  The  vi- 
fore,  that  this  mysterious  vital  tal  principle  alone  is  capable  of 
principle  can  be  replaced  by  restoring  the  original  order  and 
THE  CHEMICAL  FORCES" ! ! — LiE-  manner  of  the  molecular  arrange- 
Bio's  Organic  Chemistry  (no.  16,  ment  in  the  smallest  particles  of 
61,  §  53).  albumen." — Liebig's  Lectures  Jor 

1844  (§  48-50). 

"  We  cannot  expect  from  or- 
ganic chemistry  the  synthetic 
proof  of  the  accuracy  of  the  views 
entertained,  because  every  thing 
in  the  organism  goes  on  under 
the  influence  of  die  vital  force, 

AN  IMBCATERIAL  AGENT  [!]  which  the 

chemist  cannot  employ  at  will." 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry. 

40.  ''The  influence  of  poisons  89.  "From  the  theory  of  dis- 
and  of  remedial  agents  on  the  liv-  ease  developed  in  the  preceding 
ing  animal  body  evidently  shows  pages,  it  follows,  obviously,  that  a 
that  the  chemical  decompositions  diseased  condition  once  establish- 
and  combinations  in  the  body,  ed,  in  any  part  of  the  body,  can- 
WHICH  manifest  THEMSELVES  IN  NOT  be  made  to  disappear  by  the 
the  phenomena  of  VITALITY,  may  CHEMICAL  ACTION  of  a  remedy."— 
be  increased  in  intensity  by  chem-  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

ICAL  FORCES  of  an  analogous  char-  90.  **  The  vital  force  is  sub 
acter,  and  retarded  or  put  an  end  ject  to  the  action  of  a  blister.' 
TO  by  those  of  opposite  character;  --^Ibid. 
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and  that  we  are  enabled  to  exer-  91.  '*  The  vital  force  in  a  liv- 

cise  an  influence  on  every  part  of  ing  animal  tissue   appears  as  a 

an  organ  hy  means  of  substances  cause  of  growth  in  the  mass,  and 

possessing  a  well-defined  chem-  of  resistance  to  those  external 

ICAL  ACTION." — Liebig's  Animal  agencies  which  tend  to  alter  the 

ChemUtry  (mottoes  o-e).  form,  .structure,  and  composition 

41.  "It  is  singular  Ujat  we  find  of. the  substance  of  the  tissue  in 
medicin^  agencies  all  DEPO^fD-  which  the  vital  energy  rendesy — 
ENT  on  certain  matters,  which  Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry, 
difier  in  composition  [moral  ema-  92.  ''  The  slightest  action  of  a 
tioHS,  ieat,  cold^  change  of  air,  ea>  chemical  agent  upon  the  blood  ex- 
ercise  f] ;  and  if,  by  the  introduc-  ercises.  an  injurious  influence. 
tion  of  a  substance,  certain  abnor-  Even  the  momentary  contact  with 
mal  conditions  are  rendered  Qor-  the  air  in  the  lungs,  although  ef- 
xnal,  iC  will  be  isnpossihle  to  reject  fected  through  the  medium  of  cells 
the  opinion,  that  this  phenomenon  and  membranes*  alters  the  color 
depends  on  a  change  in  the  comt  and  other  qualities  of  the  blood." 
POSITION  of  the  constituents  of  the  — Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap' 
diseased  organism  [no.  5],  a  change  plied  to  Physiology,  ice. 

in  which  me  elements  of  the  93.  **•  Every  substance  may  be 

REMEDY  TAKE  A  SHARE  siMijLAR  TO  Considered  as  NUTRIMENT,  which 

THAT  WHICH  THE  VEGETABLE  ELR-  loscs  its  former  properties  when 

MENTs  OF  FOOD  have  taken  in  the  acted  on  by  the  vital  principle, 

formation  of  fat,  of  memhranes^of  and  does  not  exercise  a  chemical 

the  saliva^  of  the  seminaljluid,  ice,  action  upon  the  living  organ.    An- 

[!]    Their  carbon,  hydrogen,  or  ni-  other  class  of  bodies  change  the 

trogen,  or  whatever  else  belongs  direction,  the  strength,  and  inten- 

to  their  composition,  are  derived  sity  of  the  resisting  vital  principle, 

from  the  vegetable  organism;  and,  and  thus  exert  a  modifyine  influ- 

^fter  all,  the  a^siion.  and  ^ects  of  ence  upon  the  functions  of  its  or- 

quinine,  morpl4a,  and  the  vegeta-  gans.     These   are    medicaments. 

bie   poisons   in   general*  are   no  A  third  class  of  compounds  are 

hypotheses**  I  —  Liebig's   Animal  called  poisons,  when  they  possess 

Chemistry  (§  18,  and  mqtto  i2).  the  property  of  uniting  with  or- 

42.  "Wkh  respect  to  the  ACTION  gans  or  with  their  component 
of  quinine,  or  the  alkaloi4fl  of  opi-  parts,  and  when  their  power  ofef- 
am,  bcc^  physiologists  and  pathol-  fecting  this  is  stronger  than  the  re- 
ogists  entertain  no  doubt  that  it  is  sistance  offered  by  the  vital  princi^ 
exerted  chiefly  on  the  brain  and  pie,** — Liebig's  Organic  Chemis^ 
nerves.    If  we  reflect  that  this  ac-  try^  &c 

tion  is  exerted  by  substances  which 
are  material,  tangible,  and  ponder- 
able ;  that  they .  disappear  in  the 
organism ;  that  a  douole  dose  acts 
more  powerfiiU^  than  a  sinel^  one ; 
that,  after  a  time,  a  fipedi  dose 
most  be  given  if  we  wi^  to  pro- 
duce the  action  a  second  time ;  all 
these  OMsiderations,  viewed  chem- 
iatUy^  [1]  permit  only  one  form 
of  explanation ;  the  suppositioii. 
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namely,  that  these  compounds,  by 
means  of  their  elements,  take  a 
share  in  the  formation  of  new  or 

the  TRANSFORMATION  of  EXISTING 
BRAIN  AND  NERVOUS  MATTER"  !  !— 

LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

43.  "  Owing  to  its  volatility  and  94.  "  According  to  all  the  ohser- 
the  ease  with  which  its  vapor  per-  vations  hitherto  made,  neither  the 
meates  animal  tissues,  alcohol  expired  air,  nor  the  perspiration, 
CAN  SPREAD  THROUGHOUT  THE  Dor  the  Urine,  contains  any  trace 
BODY  IN  ALL  DIRECTIONS*' ! — LiE-  OF  ALCOHOL,  after  indulgence  in 
big's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  350^,  spirituous  liquors." — Liebig's  An- 
«).                                                    ^imal  Chemistry. 

44.  '*  It  is  impossible  to  mistake  95.  **  The  vivifying  agency  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  putrefied  the  blood  must  ever  continue  to 
sausages,  or  muscle,  urine,  cheese,  be  the  most  important  condition 
cerebral  substance,  and  other  mat-  in  the  restoration  of  a  disturbed 
ters,  in  a  state  of  putrefaction,"  equilibrium,  and  the  blood  must, 
"  It  is  obvious  that  they  communi-  therefore,  be  considered  and  con- 
CATE  THEIR  OWN  STATE  OF  PUTRE-  stsntly  kept  iu  vicw,  as  the  ulti- 
faction  to  THE  SOUND  BLOOD,  mate  and  most  powerful  cause 
from  which  they  were  produced,  op  lasting  vital  resistance,  as 
exactly  in  the  same  mamier  as  glu-  well  in  the  diseasrd  as  in  the  UN- 
ten  in  a  state  of  decay  or  putrefac-  affected  parts  of  the  body." — 
tion  causes  a  similar  transforma-  Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

turn  in  a  solution  of  sugar*'*  I  Nevertheless, 

45.  "The  mode  of  action  of  "No  other  component  part  of 
a  morbid  virus  exhibits  such  a  the  organism  can  be  compared  to 

STRONG  SIMILARITY  TO  THE  ACTION    the   BLOOD,  in  rOSpeCt  of  the  FEE- 

OF  YEAST  upon  liquids  containing  ble  resistance  which  it  offers  to 
sugar  and  gluten,  that  the  two  exterior  influences."  "  The  chem- 
processes  have  been  lone  since  ical  force  and  the  vital  principle 
compared  to  one  another,  although  hold  each  other  in  such  per^t 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  illustra-  equilibrium,  that  every  disturb- 
tian.  [They  have  oflen  been  rep-  ance,  however  trifling,  or  from 
resented  as  identical,]  But,  when  whatever  cause  it  may  proceed, 
the  phenomena  attending  the  ac-  effects  a  change  in  the  blood." 
tion  of  each  respectively  are  con-  — Libbig's  Organic  Chemistry  ap-^ 
sidered  more  closely,  it  will  in  re-  pUed^  &;c 
ality  be  seen  that  their  influence  But,  again,  nevertheless, 
DEPENDS  UPON  THE  SAME  CAUSE."  "  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that 
"  Ordinary  yeast,  and  the  virus  of  in  all  diseases  where  the  forma- 
human  small-pox,  effect  a  violent  don  of  contagious  matter  and  of 
tumultuous  transformation,  the  for-  exanthemata  is  accompanied  by  fe 
mer  in  vegetable  juices,  the  latter  ver,TWo  diseased  conaitions  simul- 
in  the  blooa*  !  "  The  action  of  the  taneously  exist,  and  two  prooess- 
virus  o/*  cow-pox  is  analogous  to  es  are  simultaneously  completed ; 
that  oi  low  yeast  [  /  ]  It  commu-  and  that  the  blood,  as  it  were,  bt 
nicates  its  own  state  of  decomposi-  reaction,  that  is,  fever,  becomes 
^tcm  to  A  MATTER  in  the  blood,  and  a  means  of  cure." — Liebig's  iln- 
from  a  second  matter  is  itself  re-  imal  Chemistry. 
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generated"  I  "  The  stitceptiMlity  96.  ''It  is  only  bj  a  just  appli- 
of  infection  by  the  virus  of  human  cation  of  its  principle  that  any 
8mall*pox  KUST  cease  tifier  vacci-  theory  can  produce  really  bene- 
nation,  for  the  substance  to  the  ficial  results." — Liebio's  Animal 
presence  of  which  this  suscepti-   Chemistry. 

oility  is  owing  has  been  removed       97.  "  We  can  have  no  very  high 
from  the  body  by  a  peculiar  pro-  idea  of  experiments  made  by  gen- 
cess  of  DECOBCFOSiTioN  aitifieialiy  tlemen  (chemists^  with  reference  to 
excited"  I   '*  Cold  meat  is  always  digestion)  who,  for  want  of  ana- 
in  a  state  of  decomposition.    It  is  tomical  knowledge,  have  not  been 
possible  that  this  state  may  be  able   to   pursue    their   reasoning 
communicated  to  the  system  of  even  beyond  the  simple  expen- 
a  feeble  individual,  and  may  be  ment  itself."  —  John  Hunter's 
one  of  the  sources  of  consump-   Observations  on  Digestion. 
TioN*' !  !*-Liebig's  Organic  Chen^ 
istry  applied  to  Physiology ^  &;c.  (§ 
821). 

"  From  the  unequal  degree  of  the 
conducting  power  in  the  nerves, 
WB  must  deduce  those  conditions 
which  are  termed  paralysis,  syn* 
cope,  and  spasm  "! — Liebio's  An- 
tmoi  Chemistry, 

46.  "  In  all  chronic  diseases, 
death  is  produced  by  the  same 
cause,   namely,   the    chemical 

action  of  THE  ATMOSPHERE." 

''  The  TRUE  CAUSE  OF  DEATH  18 
THE  RESPIRATORY  PROCESS,  [  !  ]  that 

is,  the  chemical  action  of  the  at- 
mosphere." —  Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry  (§  674-676). 

*«*  The  qooCatioDs  from  "  LicMg*!  Organic  Chemiitrv  applied  to  Fhyiiology"  are  de- 
lited  firom  Mr.  Playfair*!  edition,  London,  1840 ;  those  m>m  "  Liebig'i  Animal  Chemia- 
tiy"  are  taken  from  Profeasor  Gregory's  edition,  reprinted  New  York,  1849.  The  italica 
and  capitals  are  mine. 

3501.  To  carry  out  the  full  object  of  the  foresoing  section,  I  shall 
devote  another  to  a  farther  exhibition  of  the  pauiological  and  thera- 
peutical doctrines  which  have  been  deduced  by  the  author  of  the  *'  new 
era  in  medicine"  from  his  chemical  and  physiological  elements,  as 
their  resulting  compounds.  This  more  extended  display  of  theoret- 
ical and  practical  doctrines,  as  they  came  to  us  from  the  laboratory, 
will  reflect  a  broad  light  upon  the  chemical  hypotheses  of  digestion, 
nutrition,  &c.,  as  set  torth  in  the  preceding  section,  and  show  us,  also, 
the  extent  of  the  probabilities  which  relate  to  the  analysis  of  food 
and  of  the  conclusions  which  are  predicated  of  that  analysis  (§  18, 409, 
676  b),  and,  in  brief,  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  nature  and  amount 
of  the  service  which  organic  chemistry  has  rendered  to  the  science  of 
medicine. 

This  otherwise  isolated  subject  will  be  farther  interesting,  as  I  shall 
embrace  in  the  quotations  the  whole  science  of  medicine  as  founded 
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on  chemistry  and  physics,  and  thus  place  in  contrast  the  systems  of  the 
two  rival  schools,  and  enable  the  reader  to  adjust  their  relative  mer- 
its. To  do  this  work  of  consigning  chemistry  to  its  legitimate  piuv 
suits  the  more  effectually,  I  sbaU  also  expose,  in  an  appropriate  place, 
the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat  in  the  language  of  him  who  is 
supposed  to  have  settled  the  philosophy  of  that  subject  (§  433--460| 
676). 

And  before  proceeding  to  a  farther  exposition  of  the  vital  and 
chemical  doctrines  of  digestion,  I  shall,  in  consideration  of  the  gen- 
eral surrender  of  this  subject  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  exhibit 
the  corroborating  testimony  of  the  distinguished  Miilder,  that  physiol- 
ogy and-  medicine  have  nothing  to  hope  from  observations  conducted 
out  of  the  living  body  (4  350,  nos.  48,49,  also  Lehmann,  ^1029, 1090). 

By  the  method  now  contemplated,  obstacles  may  be  removed,  and 
the  reader  better  disposed  to  consider  maturely  the  grotinds  upon 
which  I  have  placed  the  vital  doctrine  of  digestion,  and  come  the  more 
willingly  to  the  conclusion  that  none  are  so  imperfectly  qualified  to 
interpret  the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings  as  they  who  can 
reason  alone  trom  the  slender  and  deceptive  analogies  supplied  by  in- 
organic nature,  and  artificial  expedients. 

It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  this  systematic  exposure  should  be 
necessary  at  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  arts  and  all 
other  sciences,  though  more  so  the  arts,  are  making  a  steady,  some- 
times an  astonishing  progress. 

I  may  be  mistaken  in  the  importance  which  I  have  attributed  to  the 
innovations  which  have  been  made  by  organic  chemistry  upon  medi- 
cal philosophy.  I  know  that  I  am  but  feebly  sustained  by  others  in 
my  conclusions ;  though  now  and  then  a  blaze  of  mind  assures  me 
that  deep  volcanic  action  is  in  smothered  progress  (§  376|). 

350  i,  a.  We  have,  then,  from  the  authorized  works  of  Lie  big  (§ 
349,  d)f  in  the  first  place,  the  following  inductions,  in  the  order  of 
their  occurrence,  of 

Pathological  Principles,  or  "  Theory  of  Disease^*  (350,  no.  59). 

**  Every  substance  or  matter,  every  chemical  or  mechanical  agency, 
which  changes  or  disturbs  the  restoration  of  the  equilibrium  between 
the  manifestations  of  the  causes  of  waste  and  supply,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  add  its  action  to  the  causes  of  waste,  is  called  a  cause  of  dis- 
ease. Disease  occurs  when  the  sum  of  the  vital  force,  which  tends 
to  neutralize  all  causes  of  disturbance,  in  other  words,  when  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  vital  force,  is  weiaker  than  the  acting  catise  (f 
disturbance  ;** — with  the  reservation,  nevertheless,  that  *'^the  cause  of 
disturbance,  or  chemical  force  and  the  vital  force,  are  one  and  identicaV* 

350^,  b.  *'  Death  is  the  condition  in  which  all  resistance  on  the  past 
of  the  vital  force  entirely  ceases.  So  long  as  this  condition  is  not  es- 
tablished, the  living  tissues  continue  to  oner  resistance." 

350^,  c,  '^  To  the  observer,  the  action  of  a  cause  of  disease  exhibits 
Itself  in  the  disturbance  of  the  proportion  between  waste  and  supply 
which  is  proper  to  each  period  of  lifoi  In  medicine,  every  abnormal 
condition  of  supply  or  of  waste,  in  all  parts,  or  in  a  single  part  of  the 
body,  is  called  disease,** 

350^,  d,  '*  It  is  evident  that  one  and  the  same  cause  of  disease  will 
produce  in  the  organism  very  different  effects,  according  to  the  period 
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of  life.  A  cause  of  disease  which  strengthens  the  causes  of  supply, 
either  directly  or  indirectly,  by  weakening  the  action  of  the  causes  of 
waste,  destroys,  in  the  child  and  in  the  adult,  the  relative  normal  state 
of  health ;  while  in  old  age  it  merely  brings  the  Mraste  and  supply  into 
equilibrium. 

350|,  e.  "  A  child,  lightly  clothed,  can  bear  cooling  by  a  low  exter- 
nal temperature  without  injury  to  health.  [ !  1  The  &rce  available  for 
mechanical  purposes  and  the  temperature  of  its  body  increase  with  the 
change  of  matter  which  follows  the  cooling ;  while  a  high  tempera- 
tare,  which  impedes  the  change  of  matter,  is  followed  by  disease.*' 

SdO^tf,  '*  A  deficiency  of  resistance,  in  a  living  part,  to  the  causes 
of  waste,  is,  obviously,  a  deficiency  of  resistance  to  the  action  of  the 
oxygen  of  the  atmosphere. 

3504>,  g.  **  When,  from  any  cause  whatever,  this  resistance  dimin- 
ishes m  a  living  part,  the  change  of  matter  increases  in  an  equal  de- 

350^9  h.  "  Now,  since  the  phenomena  of  motion  in  the  animal 
body  are  dependent  on  the  cnange  of  matter,  the  increase  of  the 
change  of  matter  in  any  part  is  followed  by  an  increase  of  all  motions. 
According  to  the  conducting  power  of  the  nerves,  the  available  force 
is  carried  away  by  the  nervte  of  involuntary  motion  alone,  or  by  all 
the  nerves  tc^ther.  [ !  ] 

3504,  t.  "Consequently,  if,  in  consequence  of  a  diseased  transforma- 
tion of  living  tissues,  a  greater  amount  of  force  be  generated  than  is 
required  for  the  production  of  the  normal  motions,  it  is  seen  in  an  ac- 
celeration of  all  or  some  of  the  involuntary  motions,  as  well  as  in  a 
higher  temperature  of  the  diseased  part.  This  condition  is  called 
fever. 

350^,j,  '^When  a  great  excess  of  force  is  produced  by  change  of 
matter,  the  force,  since  it  can  only  be  consumed  by  motion,  extends 
itMlf  to  the  apparatus  of  voluntary  motion.  This  state  is  called  a 
fiibrile  paroxysm. 

350^,  k.  "  In  consequence  of  the  acceleration  of  the  circulation  in 
the  state  of  fever,  a  greater  amount  of  arterial  blood,  and,  consequent- 
ly^  of  oxygen,  is  conveyed  to  the  diseased  part,  as  well  as  to  all  other 
paxts ;  and,  if  the  active  force  in  the  healthy  parts  continue  uniform, 
the  whole  action  of  the  excess  of  oxygen  must  be  exerted  on  the  dis- 
eased part  alone  (§  350,  no.  10). 

350\,  I.  "  According  as  a  single  organ,  or  a  system  of  organs,  is  af- 
fected, the  change  of  matter  extends  to  one  part  alone,  or  to  the  whole 
sfiected  ^stem. 

350^,  m.  *'  Should  there  be  formed,  in  the  diseased  parts,  in  conse- 
Quence  of  the  change  of  matter,  from  the  elements  of  the  blood  or  of 
toe  tissue,  new  products,  which  the  neighboring  parts  cannot  employ 
for  their  own  vital  functions ;  should  the  surrounding  parts,  moreover, 
be  unable  to  convey  these  products  to  other  parts,  where  they  may  un- 
dei^  transformation,  then  these  new  products  will  suffer,  at  the  place 
where  they  have  been  formed,  a  process  of  decomposition  analogous  to 
fermentation  or  putrefactioiC^  I 

3504,  II.  "  If  we  consider  the  fatal  accidents  which  so  frequently 
occur  in  wine  countries  from  the  drinking  of  what  is  called  feather- 
white  wine,  we  can  no  longer  doubt  that  gases  of  every  kind,  wheth- 
er soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  possess  the  property  of  permeating  am- 
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mal  tisiues,  as  vxUer  penetrates  unsized  paper  [ !  ]  (§  350,  no.  24).  This 
poisonous  wine  is  wine  still  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  which  is  in- 
creased by  the  heat  of  the  stomach.  The  carbonic  acid  which  is  dis- 
engaged penetrates  through  the  parietes  of  the  stomach,  [  1 !  ]  through 
the  diaphragm, J ! !  11  and  through  all  the  intervening  membranes,  [!!!!] 
into  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  [!!!!!]  out  of  which  it  displaces  the  at- 
mospherical air.  [!!!!!!]  The  patient  dies  with  all  the  symptoms  of 
asphyxia  caused  by  an  irrespirable  gas,  [!]  and  the  surest  proof  of  the 
presence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs  is  the  fact,  that  the  inhalation 
of  ammonia,  which  combines  with  it,  is  recognized  as  the  best  antidote 
against  this  kind  of  poisoning*' ! — (^  1055). 

<'  No  doubt  a  part  of  these  gases  may  enter  the  venous  circula- 
tion through  the  absorbent  and  lymphatic  vessels,  and  thus  reach  the 
lungs,  where  they  are  exhaled ;  [  1  ]  but  the  presence  of  membranes 
offers  not  the  slightest  obstacle  to  their  passing  directly  into  the 
cavity  of  the  chest" !  (§  349  J,  449  b,  827  h). 

350|,  o,  "  It  is  known  that  in  cases  of  wounds  of  the  lungs  a  pecu- 
liar condition  is  produced,  in  which,  by  the  act  of  inspiration,  not  only 
oxygen  but  atmospherical  air,  with  its  whole  amount  of  nitrogen,  pen- 
etrates into  the  cells  of  the  lungs.  This  air  is  carried  by  the  circula- 
tion [ !  ]  to  every  part  of  the  body,  [ ! !  1  so  lliat  evert  part  is  inflated  or 
puffed  up  with  the  air,  as  with  water  in  dropsy.  [ !  ]  This  state  ceases, 
without  pain,  as  soon  as  the  entrance  of  the  air  through  the  wound  is 
stopped." 

350^,  p,  "  The  frightful  effects  of  prussic  acid,  which,  when  in- 
spired, puts  a  stop  to  all  the  phenomena  of  motion  in  a  few  seconds, 
are  explained  in  a  natural  manner  by  the  well-known  action  of  this 
compound  on  those  of  iron,  when  alkalies  are  present"  ! !  (§  494  d,  3» 
827  df  904  h), — Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry, 

350jt»  q*  The  foregoing  doctrines,  with  the  humoral  philosophy  as 
quoted  in  §  350,  nos.  40-45,  make  up  the  whole  science  of  pathology 
as  delivered  to  us  from  the  laboratory ;  and  such,  too,  are  the  doc- 
trines which  are  hailed  as  the  foundation  of  "  a  new  and  die  greatest 
era  of  medicine."  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  deliberate 
investigation  will  satisfy  every  mind  that  they  are  unintelligible,  im- 
practicable, absurd ;  and,  consequently,  that  the  whole  pretended  sys- 
tem of  physiology  from  which  they  are  deduced,  is  equally  unworUiy 
the  dignity  of  reason. 

350|,  a,  I  shall  now  employ  the  same  authorized  chemist  (§  349,  d) 
to  g^ve  the  last  blow  to  his  baseless  fabric,  and  to  scatter  its  fragments 
beyond  the  reach  of  idolatry  itself.  This  will  be  done  by  setting 
fonh,  in  the  language  of  the  author,  his  deductions  from  the  physio- 
logical and  pathological  doctrines  of  the  laboratory,  as  to 

The  Chemical  Treatment  of  Disease  (§  350,  no.  59). 

"  The  accelerated  change  of  matter,  and  the  elevated  temperature 
in  diseased  parts,  show  that  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital  force  to 
the  action  of  oxygen  is  feebler  than  in  the  healthy  state.  But  this  re- 
sistance only  ceases  entirely  when  death  takes  place  (nos.  1  and  2). 
By  the  artificial  diminution  of  resistance  in  another  part  (as  by  blis- 
ters, sinapisms,  or  setons),.  the  resistance  in  the  diseased  organ  is  not, 
indeed,  directly  strengthened ;  but  the  chemical  action,  the  cause  of 
the  change  of  matter,  is  dinunished  in  the  diseased  part,  being  direct-^ 
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ed  to  another  party  where  the  physician  ha*  succeeded  in  productng  a 
still  mare  feeble  resistance  to  the  change  qfnuttter,  to  the  action  or 

OZTOEN. 

350|,  b.  "  A  complete  cure  of  the  original  disease  occurs,  when  ex- 
ternal action  and  resistance,  in  the  diseased  part,  are  brought  into  equi- 
librium. Health,  and  the  restoration  of  the  diseased  tissue  to  its  orig- 
inal condition,  follow,  when  we  are  able  so  far  to  weaken  the  disturb- 
ing action  of  oxygen,  by  any  means,  that  it  becomes  inferior  to  the  re- 
sistance offered  by  the  vital  force,  which,  although  enfeebled,  has  never 
ceased  to  act ;  for  this  proportion  between  these  causes  of  change  is 
the  uniform  and  necessary  condition  of  increase  of  mass  in  the  living 
organism.'* 

350},  e,  **  In  cases  of  a  different  kind,  where  artificial  external  dis- 
turbance produces  no  effect,  the  physician  adopts  other  indirect 
methods  to  exalt  the  resistance  offered  by  the  vital  force.  He  dimin- 
ishes, by  blood-letting,  the  number  of  the  carriers  of  oxygen  (the  glob- 
ules), and,  by  this  means,  the  conditions  of  change  of  matter ;  he  ex- 
cludes from  die  food  all  such  matters  as  are  capable  of  conversion  into 
blood,  &c. 

350},  d,  **  If  he  succeed,  by  these  means,  in  diminishing  the  Action 
of  oxygen  in  the  blood  on  the  diseased  part,  so  far  that  the  vital  force 
of  the  latter,  its  resistance,  in  the  smallest  degree,  overcomes  the  chem- 
ical action ;  and  if  he  accomplish  this  without  arresting  the  functions 
of  other  organs,  then  restoration  to  health  is  certain:.  [  1  ] 

350},  e.  "  Practical  medicine,  in  many  diseases,  makes  use  of  cold 
in  a  highly  rational  manner,  as  a  means  of  exalting  and  accelerating, 
in  an  unwonted  degree,  the  changes  op  matter.  This  occurs  espe- 
cially in  certain  morbid  conditions,  in  the  substance  of  the  centre  of  the 
apparatus  of  motion;  when  a  glowing  heat  and  a  rapid  current  of 
blood  toward  the  head  point  out  an  abnormal  metamorphosis  op  the 
BRAIN  [ !  ]  (350,  motto  t,  nos.  3,  5).  When  this  condition  continues 
beyond  a  certain  time,  experience  teaches  that  all  motions  in  the 
body  cease.  [  I  ]  If  the  change  of  matter  be  chiefly  confined  to  the 
brain,  then  the  change  of  matter,  the  generation  of  force,  diminishes 
in  all  other  pait^  [  1 J  The  metamorphosis  which  decides  the  issue  of 
the  disease  is  limited  to  a  short  period.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
ice  melts  and  absorbs  heat  from  the  diseased  part ;  that  if  the  ice  be 
removed  before  the  completion  of  the  metamorphosis,  the  temperature 
again  rises;  that^r  more  heat  is  removed  Jrom  the  head  than  if  we 
were  to  surround  the  head  with  a  bad  conductor  of  heat,  Thore  has 
obviously  been  liberated,  in  an  equal  time,  a  far  larger  amount  of 
heat  than  in  the  state  of  health.  [That  is  to  say,  such  is  the  pathol- 
ogy of  cerebral  inflammation,  such  the  remedy,  and  such  its  modus 
operandij 

350|,y:  <*  The  self-reguladng  steam-engines,  in  which,  to  produce 
a  uniform  motion,  the  human  intellect  has  shown  the  most  admirable 
acuteness  and  sagacity,  furnish  no  unapt  image  of  what  occurs  in  the 
animal  body. 

''  Every  one  knows,  that  in  the  tube  which  conveys  the  steam  to  the 
cylinder  where  the  piston-rod  is  to  be  raised,  a  stop-cock  of  peculiar 
construction  is  placed,  through  which  all  the  steam  must  pass.  By  an 
arrangement  connected  with  the  regelating  wheel,  this  stop-cock  opens 
when  the  wheel  moves  dower,  and  closes  more  or  less  completely 
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when  the  wheel  moves  faster  than  is  required  for  a  uniform  modon. 
When  it  opens,  more  steam  is  admitted  (more  force),  and  the  motion 
of  the  machine  is  accelerated.  When  it  shuts,  the  steam  is  more  or 
less  cut  off,  the  force  acting  on  the  piston-rod  diminishes,  the  tension 
of  the  steam  increases,  and  this  tension  is  accumulated  for  subsequent 
use.  The  tension  of  the  vapor,  or  the  force,  so  to  speak,  is  pro- 
duced BT  CHANGE  OF  MATTER,  by  the  comhusUon  of  coals  in  the  fire' 
'place.  The  force  increases  (the  amount  of  steam  generated  and  its 
tension  increase)  with  the  temperature  in  the  fire-place,  which  de- 
pends on  the  supply  of  coals  knd  of  air  (§  433,  &c.).  There  are  in 
these  engines  other  arrangements,  all  intended  for  regulation.  When 
the  tension  of  steam  in  the  boiler  rises  beyond  a  certain  point,  the 
passaees  for  admission  of  air  close  themselves ;  the  combustion  is  re- 
tarded, the  supply  of  force  (steam)  is  diminished.  When  the  engine 
goes  slower,  more  steam  is  admitted  to  the  cylinder,  its  tension  di- 
minishes, the  air-passages  are  opened,  and  the  cause  of  disengage- 
ment of  heat,  or  production  of  force,  increases.  Another  arrange- 
ment supplies  the  fire-place  incessantly  with  coals  in  proportion  as 
they  are  wanted. 

"  If  we  now  lower  the  temperature  at  any  part  of  the  boiler,  the 
tension  within  is  diminished.  This  is  immediately  seen  in  the  regu- 
lators of  force,  which  act  precisely  as  if  we  had  removed  from  the 
boiler  a  certain  quantity  ot  steam,  or  force.  The  regulator  and  the 
air-passaees  open,  and  the  machine  supplies  itself  with  more  coals. 

'^  The  hody^  in  regard  to  the  production  of  heat  and  force^  acts  just 
like  one  of  these  machines.  With  the  lowering  of  the  external  tem- 
perature, the  respirations  become  deeper  and  more  frequent ;  oxygen 
IS  supplied  in  greater  quantity  and  oi  greater  density,  the  change  of 
matter  is  increased,  and  more  food  must  be  supplied,  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  is  to  remain  unchanged." — Liebiq*  8  Animal  Chemistry, 

Here  ends  the  science  of  therapeutics^  as  founded  upon  the  prece- 
ding doctrines  in  physiology  and  pathology ;  and  as  the  whole  system 
is  comprehended  within  the  limits  of  the  last  three  pages,  the  i-eader 
will  readily  contrast  its  brevity  with  the  labors  of  the  past,  and  will 
not  fail  to  discover  in  this  time-saving,  thought-saving  attainment  of 
medicine,  as  well  as  in  the  impenetrability  of  the  system  itself,  and 
the  unequaled  confidence  with  which  it  is  set  forth,  the  main  causes 
of  its  success. 

I  shall  now  proceed,  as  proposed  in  §  350|,  to  demonstrate  by  the 
farther  showing  of  chemistry  itself,  that  physiology  and  medicine 
have  little  to  hope  from  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist. 

350},  a.  Of  the  school  of  pure  chemistry,  and  of  an  authority  ap- 
proaching to  Liebig,  is  the  distinguished  Professor  Mulder;  less  in- 
consistent than  Liebig,  but  compelled  to  admit  the  existence  of  pecu- 
liar forces  in  living  beings,  yet  positively  denying  them.  He  advo- 
cates, afler  the  manner  of  Pricnard,  Carpenter,  Fletcher,  &;c.,  the 
existence  of  all  the  properties  of  living  beings  in  the  elements  of  mat- 
ter, which  conducts  him,  like  others,  to  the  belief  in  Equivocal  Gen- 
eration ;  adopts  tho  Catalytic  theory  of  Berzelius,  in  which  he  differs 
fundamentally  from  Liebig  (§  409,^') ;  reasons,  afler  the  usual  manner 
of  the  physical  philosophers  of  life,  from  the  results  of  inorganic  pro- 
cesses, and  overlooks  entirely,  except  by  admission  of  their  existence, 
all  the  unique  phenomena  of  living  beings,  and,  perhaps,  more  than 
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any  author  of  merit,  is  guided  in  his  conclusions  as  to  the  processes 
and  results  of  organic  beings  by  the  fallacious  analogies  which  are 
studiously  sought  m  the  inorganic  world.  The  whole  system  of  vital 
pbilosopby,  as  taught  by  this  distinguished  Professor  of  Chemistry, 
may  be  so  briefly  set  foith  in  extracts  from  his  work  on  **  The  Chem- 
istry of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology,"  and  they  convey  so  forci- 
bly the  conjectural  nature  and  worthlessness  of  chemical  physiology, 
that  the  selection  will  contribute  its  important  part  toward  the  final 
expulsion  of  chemistry  from  the  rich  and  fascinating  domain  of  or- 
ganic nature.  The  quotations  will  be  made  in  the  order  of  their  oo 
currence  in  the  work ;  and  we  learn  from  the  first  the  author's  opinion 
oijarcey  which  corresponds  with  my  own  as  employed  in  the  CJam- 
maUttr%e$t  and  as  defended  in  my  ExamincUion  of  Reviews,     Thus  : 

350|,  b,  ''  It  is  a  matter  of  indifference  whether  we  conceive  that 
the  forces  slumber  in  two  substances,  and  are  brought  into  operation 
by  contact ;  or  that  these  forces  were  present  in  the  two  bodies  in  an 
active  state,  previous  to  the  contact,  but  produced  the  phenomena  of 
combination  only  during  the  contact.  The  mode  of  considering  this 
point  is  almost  a  matter  of  indi£ference ;  but  we  must  always  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  a  power^  b  force  which  is  exerted  by  the  one,  and  which 
acts  upon  the  other." — ^Mulder. 

350|,  c.  The  next  Quotation  is  preliminary  to  the  total  denial  of  the 
Principle  of  Life,  and  of  all  the  propertiea  m  living  beings  excepting 
such  as  are  active  or  "  slumbering**  in  the  elements  of  matter.  Here, 
too,  appears  the  fallacy  of  analogies  derived  from  the  laboratory  of 
the  chemist.     Thus : 

"  Adhering  to  what  we  observe  and  know  with  certainty,  we  calcu- 
late that  every  elementary  body  is  endowed  with  a  g^eat  many  specific 
properties,  which,  to  a  large  extent,  are  dependent  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  causes  their  combination,  and  thus  on  the  proportion  and 
character  of  the  chemical  tendency.  If  we  adopt  this  idea,  we  have 
the  advantage  of  seeing  somewhat  of  vitality  in  dead  matter.  [ !  ] 
It  is  an  idea  derived  from  the  endless  series  of  phenomena  which 
are  observed  in  the  laboratory,  in  daily  occurrences,  and  in  nature 
at  large"  (|  175,ii).— Mulder.— (^  1034,  Lehmann). 

350f,  d.  After  the  usual  disquisition  upon  the  ^'  catalytic  action"  of 
platinum  and  other  inorganic  substances,  we  come  next  to  the  same 
application  of  catalysis,  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  laws  of  chem- 
ical affinity,  to  the  interpretation  of  organic  processes  and  results,  as 
I  ha^'e  examined  in  the  "  Commentaries**  (vol.  i.,  p.  55-78).  It  com- 
prehends Mulder's  whole  Uieory  of  life,  and  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
author's  analogical  reasoning.     Thus : 

*'  Platinum  possesses  chemical  tendency  in  a  high  degree ;  but  it  is 
of  such  a  kind,  that  it  does  not  react  upon  the  platinum.  Hence  it 
may  be  inferred,  that  we  have  good  reason  for  distinguishing  by  a  pe- 
culiar name  such  actions  as  proceed  from  certain  substances  without 
reacting  upon  themselves;  and  we  have  to  acknowledge  that  to  the 
introduction,  by  Berzelius,  of  the  peculiar  term  catalysis,  we  are  in- 
debted for  a  more  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  ordinary  chemical 
action. 

"  What  is  called  the  nascent  state  of  substances  is  that  condition  of 
the  elements  in  which  they  exhibit  both  analytic  and  catalytic  phenom- 
ena ;  in  which,  being  free  and  unconstrained,  not  rendered  powerless 
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either  by  being  agglomerated  into  masses^  or  by  combination  into  com* 
pounds,  they  show  themselves  in  their  proper  chemical  condition; 
that  is,  an  active  one,  in  vrhich  they  can  operate  upon  others,  excite 
a  slumbering  energy,  and  cause  combinations  and  decompositions,  in 
which  they  themselves  may  either  participate  or  not.  This  nascemt 
state  is  the  real  chemical  state  of  bjDdies.  In  that  state  both  the  ele- 
ments and  compounds  exhibit  themselves  in  their  true  character.  In 
the  organic  kingdom  the  greater  number  of  substances  are  actually  in 
that  condition ;  and  to  this  nascent  state  we  ought  to  ascribe  the  tuh 
meraus  peculiar  phenomena  apparent  in  organic  substances"  (§  409)^-— 
Mulder. — {^  1034,  Lehmann). 

350|,  e.  The  next  quotation  sets  forth  the  whole  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  foregoing  doctrines,  and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  chemical 
reduction  of  organic  nature  to  the  condition  of  dead  matter,  and  one 
of  the  best  summary  exhibitions  of  chemistry  in  all  its  pretended  re- 
lations to  living  beings.     It  begins  with  the  caption 

"  Disturbance  of  Chemical  Equilibrium,** 

^  It  is  a  property  of  the  chemical  Jbrces,  when  active  in  any  substance, 
to  excite  analogous  forces  in  others.  We  notice  this  especially  in 
organic  nature^  and  it  is  nowhere  more  strikingly  illustrated  than 
in  the  nutrition  of  animals.  Blood,  a  homogeneous  fluid,  circulates 
through  very  different  parts  of  the  body  (§  42).  In  the  muscles  it 
sustains  muscles,  in  the  liver  it  supplies  the  component  parts  of  the 
liver,  and  from  it  the  gall  is  there  secreted ;  in  the  kidneys  it  maintains 
their  various  parts,  and  secretes  the  urine,  &c.  None  of  these  aecre' 
tions  appear  in  the  blood  with  their  peculiar  qualities  ;  of  some  of  them 
not  even  a  trace  is  found.  But  the  four  organic  elements  of  the  whole 
are  to  be  found  in  protein  and  its  combinations,  in  the  coloring  mat- 
ter of  the  blood,  &c.  The  elements  of  protein  might,  no  doubt,  be 
transposed  in  the  liver,  &;c.,  by  means  of  catalysis,  and  so  the  compo- 
nent parts  of  the  liver  and  gall  be  produced  from  it.  It  would  only 
be  necessary,  then,  that  the  constituent  parts  of  the  liver  should  be 
put  into  contact  with  the  component  parts  of  the  blood,  and  the  forces 
of  affinity  resident  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  would  not  require  to 
influence  those  in  the  protein,  or  to  produce  any  chemical  alteration 
in  its  component  parts. 

''Other  causes,  however,  ought  undoubtedly  to  be  considered. 
For  instance,  a  change  of  its  component  parts  takes  place  in  the  liver 
itself,  and,  from  the  first,  chemical  forces  actively  operate  therein 
For  the  continual  change  of  its  component  parts  is  a  chief  character 
istic  of  every  living  organic  substance.  These  fiyrces  may  disturb  the 
chemical  equilibrium  of  other  substances,  and  cause  the  formation  of 
new  products.  If  the  constituents  of  the  blood — the  combinations  of 
protem,  the  coloring  matter,  &c. — enter  the  liver  when  it  is  in  a  state 
of  action,  and  are  there  put  in  contact  with  the  gall  during  its  secre- 
tion, and  with  the  substance  of  the  Hver  itself,  which  is  in  a  state  of 
continual  alteration,  then  the  result  will  be,  that  this  change  of  their 
component  parts  having  taken  place,  the  action  will  be  transferred  to 
the  elements  of  the  blood,  and  will  maintain  the  secretion.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  constituents  of  the  blood  are  in  a  state  of  continual 
change,  then  the  circle  of  action  in  which  they  are  involved  will  ex- 
tend to  the  mass  of  the  liver ;  and  so  with  every  organ  (§  18). 
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"We  have,  however,  no  more  knowledge  of  the  manner  in  which 
this  secretion  originally  commences — whether  it  proceeds  from  the 
blood  or  from  the  secreting  organ,  [ !  ]  or  whether  each  of  these  con- 
tributes its  part — than  with  the  manner  in  which  the  first  germ  of  the 
whole  organ,  the  liver,  is  produced,  or  in  which  the  germ  of  the  ani- 
mal is  converted  into  an  animaL  But  the  continuance  of  the  action — 
the  duration  of  secretion — entirely  corresponds  with  some  other  phe- 
nomena, which  we  may  observe  separately,  and  which  therefore  throw 
light  upon  these  animal  actions.  This  is  the  case  especially  with^er- 
menUUion,  from  which  Liebig  has  drawn  many  illustrations,  for  the 
purpose  of  clearly  exhibiting  his  ideas ;  and  with/ the  same  view  we 
shall  also  avail  ourselves  of  this  process. 

'*  Yeast  changes  sugar  into  carbonic  acid  and  alcohol,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  changed  itself.  The  latter  change  causes  the  former,  and 
is  only  transferred  to  the  sugar.  If  we  substitute  blood  far  yetut^  and 
the  liver  for  sugar ^  we  may  form  an  idea,  more  or  less  distinct,  of  the 
iecretion  of  the  gaU,  [ !  ]  The  component  parts  of  the  blood  are  con- 
tinually undergoing  change.  This  constant  change  of  the  component 
parts  in  onranic  bodies  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  continuation  of  their  ex- 
istence. The  liver  Mrithout  intermission  assumes  new  parts  and  loses 
others.  This  process  we  call  nutrition.  At  the  same  time  that  the 
parts  of  the  blood  in  the  substance  of  the  liver  are  thus  undergoing 
change,  chemical  forces  are  excited ;  these  forces  are  transferred  to 
the  elements  of  the  blood,  and  so  are  enabled  to  produce  from  them 
the  gall.  This  takes  place  the  more  easily,  as  the  blood  itself  is  also 
in  a  state  of  continual  alteration,  and  thus  readily  yields  to  the  impulse 
which,  in  some  way  or  other,  is  communicated  to  it.  As  the  impulse 
varies,  so  does  the  effect.  Hence  that  great  diversity  in  the  secre 
tion  of  very  dissimilar  substances,  which  are  in  a  state  of  alteration, 
from  the  same  fluid — that  is,  the  blood,  which  is  itself  at  the  same 
time  in  a  state  of  decomposition." — Mulder. 

350f  ;yi  In  oar  next  quotation  we  have  an  assumption  founded  on 
a  begging  of  the  very  question  at  issue ;  that  is  to  say,  whether  there 
be  or  not  a  Tadical  difference  in  the  original  constitution  of  organic 
and  inorganic  nature.  The  author  havine  assumed  that  there  is  no 
difference,  proceeds,  by  the  force  of  surmised  analogies  drawn  from 
the  probable  constitution  of  inorganic  matter,  to  repeat  the  assump- 
tion already  stated  that  there  are  no  other  properties  in  living  beings 
than  such  as  exist  in  the  elements  of  matter.    Thus : 

"  The  idea  of  communication  of  forces  is  unsound ;  it  is  onl^  what  is 
substantial  that  we  can  communicate.  Forces  may  be  excited,  they 
cannot  be  communicated.  Hence  it  results  that  every  transformation 
in  plants  is  effected  by  the  molecular  forces  of  carbon,  hydrogen,  ox- 
ygen, and  nitrogen, — ^the  elements  of  carbonic  acid,  water,  and  am- 
monia,— the  forces  beinc^  excited  in  these  elements  by  the  plants  them- 
selves.'* '*  Any  one  who  imagines  that  there  is  any  thing  else  in  ac- 
tion than  a  molecular  force,  than  a  chemical  force,  sees  more  than  ex* 
ists.  The  forces  excited  in  the  elements  vary  with  the  influence  which 
certain  agents — temperature,  moisture,  light,  &c.— exert.  By  the  aid 
of  crucibles  and  retorts,  therefore,  compounds  can  be  formed  which 
differ  from  those  produced  by  the  organs  of  plants ;  while,  from  car- 
oonic  acid  and  water,  plants  can  produce  celltuose  and  oxygen,  a  rounilt 
which  CANNOT  YET  be  imitated  by  art."     "  To  express  our  idea  in  a 
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few  words  :^The  elements  of  the  organic  kingdom,  carbon,  hydro- 

fen,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen,  are  susceptible  of  endless  modifications, 
'or  that  reason  they  can  form,  with  minute  changes,  a  great  diversity 
of  products  (^  41) ;  and  by  the  operation  of  the  same  primary  forces, 
they  stand  toward  each  other  in  entirely  different  relations  Jrom  those 
assumed  by  all  the  other  elements  ;  so  that  thet  can  produce  a  pecu- 
liar series  ofhodies^  which  are  called  organic  substances"  I*  '^  Organic 
substances,  whether  called  germs  or  food,  possess  properties  of  a  pe- 
culiar KIND,  EXISTING  IN  THE  FOUR  ELEMENTS  of  which  they  are  all 
constituted" ! — Mulder. 

350},  g.  The  difficulty,  therefore,  with  the  chemists  appears  to  lie 
in  their  habits  of  reasoning  exclusively  from  what  they  observe  of  in- 
organic compounds  and  their  elements,  and  an  indisposition  to  admit 
that  the  Almighty  superadded  to  organic  beings  a  principle  of  life, 
while  they  allow  the  special  creation  of  mind  in  animals.  Nor  does 
their  philosophy  permit  them  to  imagine  that  the  former  may  be  as 
capable  of  governing  all  the  processes  of  organic,  as  the  latter  is  of 
animal  life,  and  that  the  principle  of  life  may  be  supposed,  with  as 
much  reason  as  the  principle  of  intelligence,  to  be  imparted  by  the 
exact  organization  perpetuated  from  the  Almighty  Hand  to  new  ac- 
cessions to  that  organization ;  while  the  phenomena  of  life  are  far 
more  multifarious  and  conclusive  of  the  existence  of  a  special  princi- 
ple than  such  as  oblige  the  chemist  to  yield  his  assent  to  a  mental 
principle  distinct  from  the  matter  with  which  it  is  associated.  Why, 
then,  does  not  the  chemist  equally  maintain  the  existence  of  mind,  as 
of  the  properties  of  life,  in  the  elements  of  matter,  and  that  its  devel- 
opment is  alike  owing  to  a  difference  of  circumstances  ?  Does  he 
fear  that  this  stretch  of  materialism,  this  act  of  philosophical  consist- 
ency, or  his  neglect  to  abjure  the  obvious  inference,  may  impair  our 
confidence  in  the  apparently  though  not  really  less  objectionable 
scheme  of  reducing  organic  life  to  the  virtual  condition  of  the  simple 
elements  of  matter,  and  thereby  divest  the  Creator  of  His  great  Pre- 
rogative by  attributing  creative  power  to  those  elements  (§  14,  c)  ] 

350},  gg.  But,  let  us  hear  the  chemist  upon  this  interesting  point. 
And  Liebig,  first ;  who,  also,  shall  show  that  no  injustice  is  done  by 
the  preceding  remarks.     Thus : 

"The    higher    phenomena    of      "Physiology has  sufficiently  ^- 
mental  existence   cannot,  in   the  cisive  grounds  for  the  opinion  that 
present  state  of  science,  be  refer-   every  thought,  every  sensation,  is 
redtotheiTproximate,and  still  less  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the 
to  their  ultimate  causes,     We  only  composition  of  the  substance  of  the 
know  '  of  them   that   they    exist,  brain ;  that  every  motion,  every 
We  ascribe  them  to  an  immaterial  manifestation  of  force,  is  the  re- 
agencyy  and  that,  in  so  far  ^ls  its  sult  of  a  transformation  of  the 
manifestations  are  connected  with  structure  or  of  its  substance.'' — 
matter,  an  aeency  entirely  distinct  Libbio'b  Animal  Chemistry, 
from  the  vital  force,  with  which 
it  has  nothing  in  common." — Lie- 
big's  Animal  Chejnistry. 

And  now  the  other  able  and  distinguished  chief: 

*  See  my  "Notice  efReviewt**  vX cit,  and  my  "Examination  cf  Remewi,"  p.  43, 44,  in 
"Commentariefl/' ToL  iiL 
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"  I  will  not  vaUure  to  raise  tho  veil,  by  which  the  action  or  the 
NERFEs,  or  the  higher  functions  of  the  mind,  have  hitherto  been 
shrouded  from  observation.  As  man  has  an  immaterial  and  immor- 
tal part,  which  is  identical  with  his  real  being,  and  of  which  alone  he 
will  consist,  when  the  material  frame  by  which  he  is  bound  to  the 
earth,  shall  be  dissolved ;  and,  as  the  inferior  animals  possess,  in  com- 
mon with  man,  certain  powers  of  perception,  associated  with  certain 
appropriate  oreans,  whose  functions  have  no  connection  with  con- 
sciousness ;  so  do  animals  and  plants  perform  in  common  a  great  many 
operations  which  are  distinct  from  both  of  those  now  mentioned,  of 
which,  at  least,  have  their  origin  in  distinct  causes. 

"  It  is  only  tho  latter  class  of  which  I  speak,  and  to  which  I  apply 
the  general  term  of  organic  life.  To  that  subject  I  shall  restrict  my 
remarks.'' — Mulder,  ut  cit. 

Now,  I  say,  1st.  Why  not  "  raise  the  veil  from  the  action  of  the 
nerves**  in  a  professed  work  on  physiology,  and  a  work,  too,  which 
would  revolutionize  the  science  1  Have  you  no  phenomena  to  guide 
you  in  "  raising  the  veil  V*  Do  you  fear  their  contact  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  laboratory  ?  Is  it  right  to  make  this  declaration,  and 
then  to  refer  a  vast  series  of  phenomena  exclusively  to  "  orc;anic  life," 
which  could  have  had  no  existence  without  the  *'  action  of  the  nerves" 
(see  §  350,  no.  18^) )  I  deny,  too,  2d,  that  "  the  higher  functions  of 
the  mind  have  hitherto  been  shrouded  from  observation ;"  and  I  am 
supported  by  all  who  truly  believe  in  the  independent  existence  of 
mind,  in  the  affirmation  that  its  *'  functions"  are  characterized  by  an 
infinitely  greater  variety  of  unique  phenomena  than  are  the  processes 
of  inorganic  nature.  There  is  no  *'  veil  to  be  raised"  in  this  or  the 
other  case.  It  is,  indeed,  by  the  recognition  of  these  phenomena  that 
our  author  feels  obliged  to  admit  the  existence  of  "  an  immaterial 
part,"  however  inconsistent  the  simultaneous  declaration  that  *'  the 
functions  of  the  mind  have  hitherto  been  shrouded  from  observation." 
And,  I  am  alike  sustained,  also,  and  by  every  dictate  of  philosophy, 
in  the  conclusion  that,  if  the  phenomena  of  mind  are  decisive  of^  the 
existence  of  "  an  immaterial  part,"  so  are  the  far  more  varied,  and 
numerous,  and  equally  unique  phenomena  of  organic  processes,  con- 
clusive of  the  existence  of  some  not  less  peculiar  fbrce,  power,  or 
"  immaterial"  or  material  **  part,"  upon  which  thev  depend.  In  any 
event,  however,  the  physiologist  has  a  right  to  insist  that  the  chemist 
shall  not  reject  all  considerations  relative  to  the  *'  action  of  the  nerves," 
when  he  invades  organic  nature  with  retorts,  crucibles,  acids,  &;c. 

"  Analogy  is,"  undoubtedly,  as  Bacon  says,  '*  the  basis  of  all  the 
sciences."  Nature,  throughout,  is  bound  together  by  analogies.  The 
principle  reaches  from  the  Creator  to  the  mind  of  man,  to  his  "  im- 
material and  immortal  part."  And  so  it  does  from  the  force  and 
the  properties  of  life  to  those  of  dead  matter.  Here  is  the  delusion 
of  the  chemist.  But,  there  is  even  a  wider  difference  between  the 
formative  principle  of  life  and  destructive  chemical  affinity,  than  there 
IS  between  the  Creative  Spirit  of  God  and  the  created,  dependent 
spirit  of  man  (^  1076). 

360 J,  h.  The  grand  characteristic  of  organic  life  is  the  principle  of 
life,  capable  of  imparting  that  principle  to  matter  which  is  destitute 
o(  it,  and  which  it  retains  only  while  in  its  proper  connection  with  the 
being  by  which  it  was  so  endowed.     The  doctrine  which  refers  the 
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properties  of  life  to  the  elements  of  matter  is  atheutical  in  its  applica* 
tion  (§  14  c,  74, 175) ;  and  the  recognition,  simultaneously,  of  a  "Cre- 
ative Power,"  is  but  another  conventional  word  for  nature^  or  design- 
ed to  protect  the  doctrine  against  the  fatal  imputation  of  irreligion  (§ 
64,  h).  That  imputation,  however,  is  indelibly  stamped  by  nature 
herself.  The  mode  of  defense  is  well  shown  in  the  late  highly  laud- 
ed and  popular  work  on  the  *'  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History 
OF  Creation,"  in  which  the  author  considers  La  Place's  infidelity  as 
to  the  modus  operandi  of  matter  in  forming  the  Universe,  and  the  doc- 
trine of  spontaneous  generation  in  its  most  ample  extent  The  au- 
thor's defense  of  Mr.  Crosse's  creation  of  animals  out  of  silox  is  a  good 
example  of  the  specious  reasoning  by  which  so  many  are  cheated  into 
projects  which  contemplate  the  worst  results  to  philosophy  and  relig- 
ion.*    Thus : 

350},  »'.  "  The  supposition  of  impiety  arises  from  an  entire  miscon- 
ception of  what  is  implied  by  an  aboriginal  creation  of  insects.  The 
experimentalist  could  never  be  considered  as  the  author  of  the  exist- 
ence of  these  creatures  except  by  the  most  unreasoning  ignorance. 
The  utmost  that  can  be  claimed  for,  or  imputed  to  him,  is,  that  he  ar- 
ranged the  natural  conditions  under  which  the  true  creative  energy, 
that  of  the  Divine  Author  of  all  things,  was  pleased  to  work  in  uiis 
instance.  On  the  hypothesis  here  brought  forward,  the  Acarus  Cros- 
sn  [ !  1  was  a  type  of  being  ordained  from  the  beginning,  and  destin- 
ed to  be  realized  under  certain  physical  conditions.  When  a  hubian 
HAND  brought  these  conditions  into  the  proper  arra^^gement,  it  did  an 
act  akin  to  hundreds  of  familiar  ones  which  we  execute  every  day, 
and  which  are  followed  by  natural  results,  but  it  did  nothing  more." 
The  defense  of  La  Place's  system  proceeds  upon  the  same  specious 
assumption. 

Now  the  foregoing  doctrine  transcends  not  only  the  usual  geologi 
cal  hypothesis  of  a  successive  creation  of  animals,  but  that,  also,  of 
spontaneous  generation ;  both  of  which  are,  of  course,  anti-Mosaic, 
and  regardless  of  the  established  order  of  creation  (§  303  a,  303}^. 
But  here  we  have  an  exemplification  of  a  stiictly  atheistical  expedi- 
ent, in  the  attempt  to  assign  the  existence  even  of  organic  beings  to 
the  merest  chance,  under  the  pretext  of  ascribing  to  that  chance  the 
intrinsic  attributes  of  a  Creative  Power,  and  the  imposing  title  of 
"  the  Divine  Author  of  all  things"  !  It  is  the  same  with  each  and  all 
who  allow  a  God,  a  Creator,  &c.,  yet  reject  entirely  His  Revelation 
as  to  creation,  supported  as  it  is  by  the  most  consummate  and  endless 
systems  of  Design.  It  is  the  old  expedient  of  the  wolf  in  the  disguise 
of  the  sheep  (§  14  c,  64  h,  74,  733  d). 

350},  k.  Nevertheless,  the  foregoing  work  is  powerfully  sustained 
by  able  articles  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review  for 
January,  1845,  consisting  of  twenty-six  paees  of  eulogistic  remarks ; 
and  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  lor  the  same  month,  often 
paees  not  less  congratulatory.  The  work  was  published  late  in  1844, 
and,  although  not  at  all  relevant  to  medicine,  it  was  taken  up  with 
avidity  by  the  two  loading  medical  journals  of  Europe,  and  an  effort 

*  See  Medical  and  Physiolo^cal  Commeniariei,  toL  L,  p.  707 ;  toL  IL,  p.  96.  In  voL  i^ 
Orati  ii  a  typograpfaicftl  error  im  Croawe.  It  if  also  potiible  that  the  "created  animalfl," 
iBifeead  of  being  "ctystalized  spicole/'  were  real  iirimala  evolved  by  the  action  of  galvan- 
■im  bam  ova  contaioed  in  the  water  (see  $  74, 188^  d). 
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made  to  preposBess  the  medical  profession  before  the  work  itself 
should  fall  under  their  observation ;  observing  in  this  respect  the  sys- 
tem which  was  almost  universally  pursued  by  the  periodical  press 
even  in  anticipation  of  Liebig's  work  on  Animal  Chemistry, 

In  my  Essay  on  Spontaneous  Generation^  embraced  in  the  Medical 
and  Physiological  (hmmentaries,  I  have  had  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
charge  of  infidelity  which  is  often  laid  aeainst  the  Medical  Profession. 
I  have  there,  too,  defended  that  Profession  against  so  great  an  injus- 
tice, and  have  held  responsible  the  proper  Sources  tliat  have  given 
rise  to  this  imputation.  I  have  also  shown  that  that  imputation  is 
greatly  due  to  the  cultivation  of  the  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses 
of  life,  to  which  the  foregoing  Reviews  have  been  laboriously  devoted. 
In  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  I  have  said  that, 

**  The  steps  are  gradual  from  the  incipient  errors  in  natural  philos- 
ophy to  a  disbelicdf  in  the  Mosaic  Record  of  Creation.  When  we 
have  ultimately  reached  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  there  is  but  one 
dreadful  plungre,  and  we  are  then  in  the  vortex  of  atheism.  We  may 
begin,  as  I  have  said,  by  a  simple  denial  of  the  living  powers  of  or- 
ganized beings,  when  it  vnll  become,  at  last,  an  easy  argument  upon 
uis,  and  analogous  premises,  that  the  Almighty  had  but  very  little,  if 
any  agency,  in  the  most  sublime  part  of  existences.'' 

**'  Let  philosophy  interrogate  nature  to  its  fullest  satiety,  under  the 
direction  of  its  Heaven-bom  principles ;  but  let  it  be  consistent,  and ' 
maintain  its  dignity.  And  should  it  sometimes,  as  it  must  in  its  wide 
range  of  nature,  come  in  contact  with  miracle,  that  is  its  limit,  con- 
tented that  it  begins  at  the  confines  of  Creation ;  yet  still  may  it 
stretch  into  the  regions  of  Eternity,  past  and  to  come ;  but  now  it  is 
employed  in  its  nobler  work  of  sacrificing  its  relations  to  second 
causes,  and  in  establishing  relations  with  the  First  Cause  of  All." 
— Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol.  ii.,  p.  140. 

350},  kk.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  quote  the  foregoing  Reviews  in 
connection  with  the ''  Vestiges  of  Creation,"  partly  for  the  object  just 
assigned,  and  in  part  to  supply  other  examples  in  justification  of  what 
I  have  said  in  behalf  of  the  Profession,  and  of  the  tendency  of  the 
chemical  and  physical  hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  to  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  grosser  materialism,  and  of  infidelity  in  Religion  (§  175). 
It  seems  peculiarly  appropriate  that  Reviewers,  who  wield  an  exten- 
sive and  powerful  sway,  and  whose  occupation  it  is  to  defame  what- 
ever moists  that  dominion,  should  be  used  for  the  contemplated  pur- 
pose, and  this,  more  especially,  as  both  Reviewers  offer  defiance  to  the 
^  Saints,"  and  the  ''dmid  religionists."  The  Reviews  are  conducted 
with  grreat  diligence  and  research.  Their  influence  is  coextensive 
with  medicine.  That  influence  must  be  sapped  bv  a  display  of  its 
tendencies.  There  can  be  no  difficulty  with  a  •derense  of  the  right. 
The  inculpated  are  able,  their  means  ample,  their  coadjutors  numer- 
ous and  powerful,  the  public  generous,  and,  as  I  said  on  a  like  occap 
sion  in  the  Commeniartes,  "  I  am  single-handed,  and  have  nothing  but 
facts  for  my  weapons"  (vol.  i.,  p.  391). 

Infidelity  is  certainly  a  term  which  should  be  well  sustained  in  its 
application ;  better,  at  least,  than  when  applied  to  myself  by  the  first 
m  the  following  joumak  (see  Examijiation  of  Reviews,  p.  84-88). 
As  it  respects  the  Reviewers,  the  imputation  appears  to  be  invited 
and  expected,  as  an  obvious  consequence  of  the  doctrines  advanced ; 
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and,  ythougb  I  do  not  belong  to  the  denomination  of  **  Saints,"  or  of 
the  *'  timid  religionists/'  it  is  not  less  my  duty  as  a  man,  and  as  an  ex- 
pounder of  the  Institutes  of  Nature,  to  bring  those  institutions  to  op- 
erate upon  infidelity.  There  can  be  no  place  more  appropriate  for 
looking  ''  through  Nature  up  to  Nature's  God,"  than  m  the  general 
survey  of  organic  beings.  If  ordained  in  their  organization  and  their 
laws  by  a  higher  Power,  that  organization  and  those  laws  may  well 
be  urged  in  proof  of  their  Origin.  Then,  too,  shall  the  minister  of 
health  realize  the  importance  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  and  the 
spirit  of  the  Hippocratic  maxim,  that ''  a  philosophical  physician  is  like 
a  TOd," 

I  shall  quote  a  passage  of  general  import  from  each  of  the  forego- 
ing Reviewers,  that  no  doubt  may  linger  upon  the  mind  of  any  reader 
as  to  the  justice  of  the  criticism  which  I  have  now  exercised  in  behalf  of 
religion,  of  morality,  of  the  dignity  of  medicine.    The  emphasii  is  mine. 

And  first  the  elder  brother ;  beginning  thus : 

**  This  is  a  remarkable  volume,  small  in  compass,  but  embracing  a 
wide  range  of  inquiry  fit)m  worlds  beyond  the  visible  starry  firma- 
ment, to  the  minutest  structures  of  man  and  animals.  No  name  is  pre- 
fixed,— perhaps  in  order  to  avoid  the  snarls  of  the  narrow-minded 
and  bigoted  saints  of  the  present  day,"  &c 

The  middle  thus : 

"  For  how  many  millions  and  millions  of  years  this  production  and 
reproductions  of  animals  went  on  before  man  made  his  appearance 
on  the  scene,  no  human  being  will  ever  know.  [ !  ]  In  all  probabiHty, 
countless  ages  must  have  elapsed,  before  this  master-piece  of  creation 
appeared.  Our  author's  speculations  on  the  haw,  the  whi/,  the  trA€», 
apd  the  wherefore  this  great  event  occurred,  will  not  give  satisfaction 
to  the  present  race  of  mankind.  [ !  ]  His  hypothesis  is  three  or  four 
centuries  in  advance  of  the  times,  and  will  be  stigmatized  by  the 
modem  saints  as  downright  atheism,"  &c. 

And  the  end,  thus : 

'*  We  have  dedicated  a  space  to  this  remarkable  work  that  may  in- 
duce many  of  our  readers  to  peruse  the  original.  The  author  is  de- 
cidedly a  man  of  great  information  and  reflection.  He  will  have  a 
host  of  SAINTS  in  array  against  him,  and  many  will  join  in  the  cry, 
firom  hypocrisy  and  self-interest »  As  we  said  before,  his  doctrines 
nave  come  out  a  century  before  their  time." — Medico-Chirurgical 
Rbview,  p.  147,  153,  157.     London,  Jan.,  1846. 

Next,  Dr.  Forbes,  in  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review. 

**  This  is  a  very  beautiful  and  a  very  interesting  book.  Its  theme  is 
one  of  the  grandest  that  can  occupy  human  thought, — no  less  than 
the  Creation  of  the  Universe."  ''  We  are  also  influenced  by  the 
abstract  desire  to  place  before  our  readers  matter  for  their  contem- 
plation, which  cannot  fail  at  once  to  dewUe,  to  gratify ^  and  to  enrich 
the  mind.  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  boasts  of  our  noble  profes- 
sion that  it  touches  and  blends  with  every  science ;  and  we  should  be 
sorry  that  our  humble  eflbrts  should  at  any  time  be  wanting  to  stimu- 
late its  professors  to  exertions  that  might  still  justify  the  boast"! 

Of  La  Place's  nebular  hypothesis,  he  says : 

*'  So  far  from  admitting  the  atheistical  tendency  which  timd  relig- 
ionists have  attributed  to  the  nebular  hypothesis,  we  consider  it  the 
grandest  contribution  which  Science  has  yet  made  to  Religion,*^  &c. 
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The  reader,  therefore,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding  the 
"conventional"  nature  of  certain  phrases  in  the  following  remarks  by 
Dr.  Forbes.     (See  /*.) 

**  That  the  Creator  formed  man  out  of  the  dust  of  the  earth,  we  have 
KriptMral  authority  for  believing,  and  we  must  confess  our  oton  predi- 
lection for  the  idea,  [ !  ]  that,  at  a  period  however  remotely  antece- 
dent, the  Creator  endowed  certain  forms  of  inorganic  matter  with  the 

PROPERTIES  REQUISrrE  TO  ENABLE  THEM  TO  COMBINE,  AT  THE  FITTING 

SEASON,  INTO  THE  HUMAN  ORGANISM,  [ ! !  ]  ovor  that  which  would  lead 
us  to  regard  the  g^eat-g^and-father  of  our  common  progenitor  as  a 
chimpanzee  or  an  orang-outang." — British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  p.  155,  158,  180.     London^  January,  1846.     (See  /.) 

The  author  of  the  Vestiges  of  the  Natural  History  of  Creation  is 
thus  quoted  by  Dr.  Forbes : 

"We  have  seen  powerful  evidence  that  the  construction  of  this 
globe  and  its  associates,  and,  inferentially,  that  of  all  the  other  globes 
of  space,  was  the  result,  not  of  any  immediate  or  personal  exertion 
of  the  Deity,  but  of  natural  laws  which  are  expressions  of  His  will. 
What  is  to  hinder  our  supposing  that  the  organic  creation  is  also  a 
result  of  NATURAL  LAWS  which  are,  in  like  manner,  an  expression  of 
His  will  ]" — Natural  History  of  Creation. 

Upon  the  foregoing  extract,  which  is  a  part  of  a  more  extended 
one  of  the  same  nature,  Dr.  Forbes  remarks,  that, 

"  The  complete  accordance  of  these  views  with  those  some  time 
ago  propounded  bt  ourselves  (vol.  v.,  p.  342),  must  be  evident,  we 
think,  to  our  readers.  To  the  objection  which  some  timid  religion- 
ists may  urge  against  them,  that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  Mo- 
saic reoord,  we  simply  reply  vntb  our  author,  that  we  do  not  think  it 
right  to  ADDUCE  that  record  either  in  support  of,  or  in  objection  to, 
any  scientific  hypothesis,  based  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature,"  &;c.! 
-^British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  p.  167. 

Dr.  Forbes  assumes,  of  course,  that  all  tne  misapprehensions  and 
perversions  of  '*  the  phenomena  of  nature"  are  paramount  to  any  thing 
declared  in  the  Mosaic  Record  (§  5},  74,  733  d,  1079  b). 

The  most  superficial  reader  cannot  fail  of  discerning  in  the  fore- 
goine  principles,  as  in  many  other  analoeous  instances,  the  motives 
which  nave  induced  those  foremost  medical  Reviews  to  lend  their 
powerful  aid  in  propagating  the  materialism  of  Carpenter,  the  absurd- 
ities of  Liebig,  the  humorcdism  of  Andral,  and  the  putrid  anatomy  of 
Louis,  and  of  their  respective  schools ;  and  why,  on  the  other  hand^ 
they  have  been  equally  regardless  of  truth  in  their  vocation  as  critics 
on  the  labors,  the  researches,  and  the  statements  of  others. 

350},  L  I  have  already  shown  in  this  and  other  works  how  conve- 
nient a  matter  it  is  for  '*  the  properties  of  life  in  the  elements  of  mat- 
ter" to  bring  these  elements  into  an  organi<i  state.  And  since  I  am 
now  on  the  subject  of  the  first  and  greatest  step  in  the  process  of  vivi- 
Jication,  it  may  be  useful,  as  it  is  appropriate,  to  show  how  the  advo- 
cates of  "  the  properties  of  life  in  the  elements  of  matter,"  and  the 
propagators  of^  spontaneoos  generation,  and  eminent  geologists  who 
promulgate  a  successive  creation  of  animals  according  to  their  scale 
in  organic  nature  and  in  conformity  vrith  the  development  of  new 
physical  agencies,  ay,  and  certain  eminent  vitalists  whose  otherwise 
sound  philosophy  shcmld  have  enlightened  them  as  to  the  Great  First 
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Cause— in  view  of  all  these  things,  I  saj,  it  may  be  conducire  to 
sound  physiology  to  show  how  the  foregoing  schemers  of  *' creation" 
arrive,  in  part,  at  least,  at  the  conversion  of  organic  matter  into  the 
complex  fabric,  after  that  matter  shall  have  been  duly  compounded 
by  "  the  properties  of  life  which  reside  in  the  elements."  For  this 
purpose  I  wul  take  the  statement  of  the  distinguished  vitalist  Tiede- 
mann.     Thus, 

"  The  most  probable  hypothesis  is,  that  the  substance  of  organic  bod- 
ies existed  pnmitively  in  water,  as  matter  of  a  particular  kind,  and 
that  it  was  there  endowed  toith  the  plastic  faculty;  that  is  to  say,  with 
the  power  of  acquiring,  by  degrees,  different  simple  forms  of  living 
bodies,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  general  influences  of  light,  heat, 
and  perhaps  also  of  electricity,  &c.,  and  of  then  passing  from  the  sim- 
ple tonus  to  other  more  complicated ;  varying  in  proportion  to  the 
modification  occurring  in  the  external  influences,  until  the  point  when 
each  species  acquired  duration  by  the  production  and  manifestation 
of  activity  of  the  genital  organs"  ! — Tiedemann's  Physiology  of  Man. 

That  is  the  doctrine,  candidly  avowed  by  those  to  whom  genius  and 
the  conviction  of  a  right  discernment  of  die  ways  of  nature  impart  a 
fearless  independence,  however  it  may  be  disguised  by  others  under 
the  "  conventional  term"  o£  creation.  But,  Tiedemann  is  a  philosoph- 
ical vitalist,  and  did  not  confound  the  principle  of  life  with  the  forces  of 
inorganic  matter,  nor,  like  Carpenter,  Fletcher,  Prichaid,  Roberton, 
Forbes,  &c.,  place  the  properties  of  that  principle  in  the  elements  of 
matter.  He  started  with  matter  in  more  or  less  of  an  organic  state, 
and  leaves  it  problematical  how  its  elements  became  united  into  that 
peculiar  vital  compound.  He  did  not  even  imply  that  the  elements 
being  so  endowed  could  organize  themselves,  for  he  adds  to  the  forc- 
goiufir  statement,  that, 

''Although  we  cannot  here  answer  the  question,  tahence  came  the 
water  and  the  organic  matter  which  it  contained,  yet  this  h^npothesis 
is  the  one  which  accords  best  with  the  facts  toith  which  geology  has 
lately  been  enriched^  And  again,  *'  If  it  be  asked,  whence  organic 
nuUters  proceed^  how  they  are  produced,  together  with  the  power  of 
formation  inherent  in  them^  we  are  necessitated  candidly  to  confess 
our  ignorance  on  the  subject,  inasmuch  as  the^r^^  origin  of  organic 
matters  and  living  bodies  is  altogether  beyond  the  range  of  experi- 
men^."— -Tiedemann's  Physiology  ofMan^  p.  14,  193. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  even  Tiedemann's  doctrine  enjoys  **  a  loop- 
hole" which  cannot  be  allowed  to  those  who  place  "  the  properties  of 
life  in  the  elements  of  matter,"  or  who  endeavor,  or  propose,  to  cre- 
ate organic  compounds  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist ;  since,  in  re- 
spect to  the  latter,  were  the  production  of  organic  compounds  within 
'*  the  range  of  experiment,"  the  accidental  nature  of  the  origin  of 
such  compounds,  and,  therefore,  the  incipient  being  of  man,  would 
be  established  by  the  laboratory.  And  now  I  ask,  does  not  the  or- 
ganic chemist  attempt  or  profess  to  create  organic  compounds  ?  So 
says  Liebig,  §  350,  no.  39,  and  so  say  most  other  distinguished  chem- 
ists. Liebig  and  his  disciples  create  the  compounds;  Crosse  and  his 
followers  create  the  animal.  Others  do  but  make  the  attempt ;  and 
this  is  a  very  numerous  class  who  thus  enter  into  competition  with  the 
Original  Author  of  organic  compounds.  What,  therefore,  is  the 
diflBsience  in  principle  between  him  who  pretends  to  have  succeeded 
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in  this  work  of  creation,  and  the  other  who  has  attempted  the  work, 
but  without  success  ? 

From  the  physiok>gist  who  advocates  the  existence  of  **  the  proper- 
ties of  life  in  the  elements  of  matter,"  we  hear  that, 

"  There  is  no  reasonable  ground  for  doubt  that  if  the  elements 
coold  be  brought  together  in  their  requisite  states  and  properties  by 
the  hand  qfman^  the  result  (artificial  organic  compound)  would  be  the 
tame  as  the  tuUural  compound."  Again,  "  that  the  germs  (of  parasitic 
plants  and  animals  in  the  interior  of  others)  have  been  cony  eyed  from 
without  into  the  situations  where  they  are  developed,  must  be  held  as 
a  very  forced  euppontion*' ! — Carpenter's  Principles  of  General  and 
Comparative  Physiology ,  p.  146,  395 ;  also^  this  work,  ^  14  c,  175  c, 
d,  189  h. 

^501,  tn.  Mulder  has  the  manliness  to  carry  out  the  obvious  ten- 
dency of  his  doctrines,  which  may  be  expressed  in  a  brief  quotation. 
Thus, 

"  Upon  the  principles  which  have  been  stated,  no  room  is  lefl  for 
the  dispute  as  to  equivocal  generation  and  epigenesisJ*  Nevertheless, 
it  is  allowed  by  Mulder  that  cellular  structure  "  cannot  yet  be  imitated 
by  art."  But,  waving  this  conceded  difficulty,  if  the  physiological  ar- 
guments whidi  I  have  advanced  in  section  14  c,  as  to  a  real  Creator, 
can  be  invalidated,  I  shall  concede  that  a  ground  has  been  obtained 
for  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  (^  1051). 

doOf,  ».  As  I  shall  soon  dismiss  this  author,  it  may  be  useful,  in 
consideration  of  his  exalted  worth  as  a  chemist,  and  his  authority 
among  physiologists,  to  show  that  even  one  who  endeavors  to  hold  a 
consistent  philosophy  on  the  subject  of  chemical  physioloj^y,  yet  sees 
in  organic  oeings  so  much  to  contradict  his  chemical  doctrines,  that  he 
evinces  the  usual  inconsistency  of  those  who  have  endeavored  to  con- 
found the  science  of  life  with  that  of  chemistry  (§  4^,  d).  For  this 
purpose  I  shall  select  two  passages  only,  and  place  them  in  parallel 
colunuis,  after  the  manner  adopted  in  relation  to  Liebig  in  section 
350.  I  shall  elect,  also,  for  the  negoHve  side,  a  passage  which  will 
show,  what  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  chemists  are  absolute- 
ly regardless  of  their  own  fundamental  doctrine,  of  '*  ascending  from 
phenomena  to  their  causes,"  by  rejecting  all  the  unique  phenomena 
of  life  as  indicative  of  any  peculiar  force  or  laws.  The  affirmative 
side,  however,  is  all  that  the  vitalist  denies  (§  189). 

Denial  of  the  Vital  Principle  and    Recognition  of  the  Vital  Principle 
Vital  Properties,  and  Vital  Properties, 

*^  Wherever  forces  are  found  in  "  The  question  is,  whether,  du- 
organic  nature,  there  are  substan-  ring  decomposition,  the  organic 
ces  which  are  all  supplied  with  forces  grow  weaker  of  them- 
molecular  chemical  forces.  Even  selves,  permitting  the  elements  to 
those  singular  structures,  the  obey  their  primary  tendency^ — or 
nerves,  consist  of  the  same  ele-  whether  causes  must  exist  by 
ments  as  the  ordinary  substances  which  these  organic  forces  are 
of  the  organic  kingdom.  It  is  made  weaker?  Neither  is  im- 
thos  undeniable,  that  the  molecu-  *  probable.  Every  thing  which 
LAR  FORCES  act  a  chief  part  in  the  ceases  to  be  subject  to  the  vital 
orvanism,  so  far  as  a  change  of  principle,  becomes  incapable  of 
tuMances  takes   place  Uierein      being   stimulated   by  the   vital 
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and  tbat  no  general,  no  vital  foic€£6,* — it  is  placed  in  other 
FORCE,  should  be  assumed  as  the  circumstances ;  and  as  the  prod- 
source  of  those  molecular  forces,  vers  op  the  vital  functions 
Such  a  vital  force  is  irreconcilable  are  different  from  thIe  prod- 
with  the  true  principles  of  science,  ucts  of  inorganic  nature,  in 
which  require  that  nothing  should  consequence  of  the  very  diffei^ 
be  assumed  as  existing,  but  that  ence  of  the  circumstances  in 
every  thing  should  be  sought  for  which  the  elements  are  placed,  to 
in  nature;  which  tea^h  us  to  as-  the  products  of  substances,  do- 
cend  only  from  an  unprejudiced  prived  of  vital  influence,  most 
consideration  of  the  phenomena  to  also  greatly  vary  with  circuai- 
dieir  causes,  and  to  assign  those  stances.  Hence  it  may  happen, 
causes  only  as  we  deduce  them  that  the  forces  present  in  orean- 
fixim  the  observed  phenomena."  ic  substances,  when  deprived  of 
— -Mulder's  Chemistry  of  Vege--  the  vffal  influence,  may  disap- 
taMe  and  Animal  Physiology ,  p.  pear  of  themselves.  The  impres- 
68.     1845.  sion  they  had  at  first  received  is 

changed,  modified,  obliterated, 
and  therefore  the  effects  can  no 
longer  be  the  same.  A  substance 
persists  in  the  state  into  which  it 
yr^s  first  put,  according  to  the  law 
of  INERTIA ;  but  the  maxim,  sub- 
lata  causa  tollitur  effectus,  is  of 

EQUAL  VALUE." MuLDER's  CAffft- 

istry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal'PhyS' 
iology,  p.  54  (§  59). 

I  shall  conclude  with  an  extract  from  Mulder,  in  which  it  will  be 
seen  that  he  has  adopted  the  method  set  forth  by  myself  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Philosophy  of  Vitality**  (1842),  of  investigating  the  subject  in 
the  development  of  the  germ.  It  may  be  useful  to  place  in  contrast 
the  purely  chemical  and  the  purely  vital  interpretations  of  that  devel- 
opment (§  65).  I  may  also  premise  that  it  should  be  observed  that 
the  chemist  keeps  out  of  view  all  the  remarkable  circumstances  at- 
tending the  development  of  the  egg  which  I  have  set  forth  as  irrecon- 
cilable with  chemical  phenomena,  and  limits  himself  to  statements 
founded  on  a  supposed  analogy  with  the  simple  results  of  chemical 
affinity  as  observed  in  inorganic  nature.     Thus : 

**  If  we  review  the  phenomena  of  life,  caused  by  change  of  materi- 
als, we  must  go  back  to  the  original  formation  of  organs — to  the 
growth  of  an  individual  from  a  germ."  Afler  illustrating  the  devel- 
ment  of  the  germ  by  "  an  example  from  the  inorganic  kingdom"  (the 
formation  of  prisms  from  a  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  soda!),  this 
distinguished  chemist  proceeds  to  say,  that 

**  Undoubtedly  the  differences  whidi  exist  between  the  particles  of 
the  same  organic  substances  are  not  chemical,  in  the  ordinary  gross 
signification,  but  are  of  the  nature  of  diose  which  are  connected  with 
polymorphism.  The  chemist  gives  tts  but  a  rude  result — the  compo- 
.  sition  in  a  hundred  parts,  frequentfy  not  affording  us  any  insight  into 
either  the  real  characters  of  substances,  or  into  their  real  differences. 
Whenever  such  dissimilar  particles  come  together,  a  compound  must 
be  produced,  possessing  peculicu:  forces,  which,  though  dependent  upon 
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die  molecular  forces  of  the  elements,  are  yet  not  determined  by  these 
alone.  The  new  arrangement  causes  a  modification  of  those  primary 
forces.  Whenever  it  takes  place,  they  appear  modified,  and  therefore 
indicate  their  presence  by  producing  new  effects.  In  sulphate  of  soda, 
the  whole  collected  forces  of  its  constituent  molecules — those  of  sul- 
phur, sodium,  and  oxygen — are  still  existent ;  and  upon  these  alone 
depend  its  qualities,  composition,  and  crystaline  form.  Sulphate  of 
soda  cannot  possess  other  qualities — cannot  become  other  in  property 
— than  what  results  from  its  elements,  and  exclusively  originates  in 
these. 

'*  Thus,  then,  we  suppose  that  the  molecules  of  the  substances  in 
the  embryo  are  arrangea,  in  the  first  place,  simply,  and  afterward  more 
complexly.  Not  a  trace  of  any  organ  is  as  yet  perceptible,  however ; 
nor  of  any  force,  therefore,  by  which  these  organs  will  be  governed. 
By  the  new  arrangement  of  the  particles,  the  molecular  forces  are 
modified  anew,  and  this  process  is  continuous.  Although  the  primary 
forces,  once  united  with  the  materials,  remain  the  source  of  every  ac- 
tion, of  every  manifestation  of  phenomena,  of  every  chemical  and  or- 
ganic, that  is,  physical,  combination ;  they  must,  nevertheless,  produce 
different  effects,  as  the  combinations  become  more  complex.  Each 
existing  particle  is  the  germ  of  a  subsequent  one,  which  is  more  com- 
plex ;  and,  while  the  temperature  necessary  for  hatching  keeps  the 
primary  forces  always  excited,  there  is  originated  in  the  new  arrange- 
ment of  the  particles,  and  also  in  the  forces  proceeding  from  tne 
groups  recently  formed,  a  modification  of  these  primary  forces,  which 
is  constantly  on  the  increase. 

"  The  whole  material  of  the  embryo  in  the  egg  is  gradually  brought 
in  this  manner  within  the  circle  of  action.  Then  the  circle  is  still 
more  extended,  and  in  its  action  are  comprehended  the  elements  of 
the  yolk,  and  also  of  the  albumen.  These  are  erroneously  called  the 
food  of  the  newly-formed  chicken,  or  its  rudiments.  In  these  ele- 
ments there  are  forces  also  conjoined  with  the  materials — chemical 
forces,  analogous  to  those  which  exist  in  the  embryo,  and  contributing 
to  the  production  of  the  whole.  These  forces  differ  from  those  found 
in  the  embryo,  not  in  nature,  but  only  in  direction,  or  in  the  mode  of 
manifestation." — Mulder,  ui  cit,  p.  71-73. 

351.  Having  in  the  preceding  sections,  as  well  as  at  other  times, 
summoned,  in  behalf  of  truth,  and  of  the  noblest  institutions  of  na- 
ture, an  adverse  party,  and  having  shown,  not  only  by  the  nature  of 
the  pursuits  which  engage  the  whole  practical  attention  of  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  but  by  an  open  cross-examination  of  the  acknowledged 
chiefs,  that  the  entire  field  of  physiology  and  medicine  remains,  as 
ever,  in  sole  possession  of  those  who  are  employed  in  its  cultivation, 
and  that,  by  no  possible  accident,  fraud,  or  conspiracy,  can  it  be  trans- 
formed or  transferred  into  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  a  more  critical  examination  of  the  philosophy  of  digestion, 
both  in  its  vital,  and  its  supposed  chemical  attributes. 

352.  All  other  processes  of  living  beings,  whether  animal  or  vege- 
table, and  especially  the  whole  work  of  assimilation  after  the  entrance 
of  the  food  within  the  lacteals,  being  exclusively  vital,  it  follows,  as  a 
great  analogy  of  nature,  that  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  assimila- 
tion is  equally  due  to  vital  influences  (§  323-326). 

353.  Since  every  species  of  animal  possesses  some  peculiarity  of 
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oiganization,  not  only  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  of  the  liver,  sali- 
vary glands,  pancreas,  teeth,  jaw,  skeleton,  muscles,  and  also  of  in- 
stinct, corresponding  with  a  certain  modification  of  the  vital  endow- 
ments of  the  gastric  juice  in  each  species  of  animal,  which  shall  be 
exactly,  and  forever,  and  undeviatingly  suited  to  the  digestion  of  those 
kinds  of  food  which  were  ordained  by  the  Creator  for  the  sustenance 
of  each  when  He  thus  wonderfully  instituted  this  almost  endless  sys- 
tem of  exact  Designs ;  each  individual  part  having  its  specific  final 
cause,  each  final  cause  modified  in  every  species  and  with  correspond- 
ing peculiarities  of  organization,  and  all  concurring  to  one  great  final 
cause  of  subserving  those  exigencies  of  life  which  are  fulfilled  by  the 
gastric  juice,  and  whose  modifications  in  different  species  of  animals 
harmonize  with  the  special  attributes  of  all  the  concurring  causes,  and 
so  suited  by  Infinite  Wisdom  to  the  nature  of  the  food  of  every  ani- 
mal, that  its  incipient  change  shall  be  one  of  assimilation  to  the  nature 
of  the  being,  yet  nearly  coincident  in  all  animals  from  the  general  co- 
incidence in  all  organic  compounds ;  I  say,  in  all  this  labyiinth  of  De- 
signs, so  exactly  modified  in  every  species,  yet  correspondent  in  all, 
and  each  and  M,  in  their  individuality,  their  variety,  their  modifica- 
tions, and  their  unity  of  purpose,  having  a  specific  reference  to  the 
alimentary  material  of  each  species  of  animal,  we  see  in  perpetual 
progress  what  is  equivalent  to  a  never-ending  voice  from  Heaven, 
proclaiming  that  the  organic  stomach  has  no  parallel  in  its  capabilities 
and  results  in  the  inorganic  world,  or  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist. 
But  this  is  not  all ;  nor  will  I  fail  to  convert  the  stupendous  whole,  as 
I  advance  with  the  details  of  assimilation,  to  the  fundamental  philoso- 
phy of  organic  life. 

354.  The  constituent  elements  of  the  food  having  been  subjected  to 
special  transformations,  and  imbued  with  the  first  gradations  of  life,  by 
the  vital  action  of  the  salivary  and  gastric  juice,  and  perhaps,  also,  by 
contact  with  the  stomach,  is  thus  converted,  in  all  ammals,  into  appa- 
rently one  and  the  same  homogeneous  product.  It  is  then  subnutted 
to  the  farther  organizing  effects  of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice,  pass- 
ed through  the  wonderfully  vivifying  lacteals,  carried  forward  and 
subjected  to  the  whole  animating  influence  of  the  pulmonary  system, 
penected  in  its  exalted  endowments  by  the  whole  labyrinth  of  the 
circulatory  organs,  and,  lastly,  though  not  least,  the  various  com- 

Sounds  are  determined,  each  and  tdl,  from  that  one  homogeneous 
uid,  and  in  one  everlastingly  exact  manner,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  each  part,  by  other  complex  living  systems,  and  thus  j^r- 
petuated  fi>rever  in  all  their  exact  varieties, — ^but  hawj  no  imagina- 
tion can  form  the  most  remote  conception,  but  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  those  specific  properties  of  life  which  were  the  only  power 
concerned  from  the  beginning  to  the  ending  of  the  astonishing  series 
of  unvarying  changes  (§  42) ;  and,  however  it  be  that  each  ultimate 
product  is  destined  for  the  immediate  uses  of  the  individual,  it  is  un- 
deniable that  the  great  Jinal  cause  of  every  step  in  the  assimilating  pro- 
cess, till  it  restdts  in  the/ormation  qfhlood,  is  the  reproduction  of  gastric 
juice  for  the  maintenance  of  an  unceasing  supply  to  the  exigencies  of 
organic  life,  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  species  (§  41,  323-326). 

355.  The  gastric  juice  being  designed  to  prepare  the  material  for 
the  formation  of  blood,  has  its  powers  so  constituted  as  to  be  merely 
an  agent.     The  blood,  being  the  pabulum  vita  fully  prepared  for  the 
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zegeneration  of  the  gastric  juice,  as  well  as  of  other  organic  compounds 
(§  354),  IS  mostly  a  substance  acted  upon  by  the  living  solids,  or  by 
the  fluid  ovum,  just  as  the  food  had  been  by  the  gastric  juice,  while  it 
serves,  also,  as  a  stimulus  to  the  vascular  parts,  and  is  highly  endow 
ed  with  the  properties  of  life  to  facilitate  its  conversion  into  living 
solids  or  fluids,  and  to  make  its  presence  in  the  blood-vessels  compat- 
ible with  their  life. 

356,  a.  And  thus  pursuing,  and  while  describing,  the  various  de- 
tails of  assimilation,  attention  is  unavoidably  arrested  by  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  unique  philosophy,  and  by  the  ultimate  aim  of  every  de- 
tail, of  all  the  immense  variety  (§  353-355),  even  excretion  itself  (f 
412,  &C.),  at  the  production  of  gastric  juice !  And  as  we  penetrate 
the  more  latent,  but  yet  more  impressive  physiological  laws  to  which 
that  juice  is  obedient,  we  rise  in  admiration  of  the  preliminary  means 
of  their  fulfillment;  and  now  again  addressing  myself  to  the  chemist, 
I  ask  him  as  a  philosopher,  as  one  who  would  protect  the  consbtency  of 
his  own  science,  what  can  be  more  emphatically  significant  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  digestion  from  chemical  agencies,  than  the  fact  that  the  nervous 
power  so,  modifies  the  vital  constitution  of  the  gastric  juice  that  it  fails 
of  its  usual  function  when  a  division  is  made  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve  1  Imagination  can  surmise  no  connection  between  the  nervous 
power  and  the  processes  of  chemistry.  And  yet  do  the  writings  of 
Liebig,  and  of  other  organic  chemists,  abound  with  assumptions  that 
the  supposed  affinities  of  chemistry,  as  operative  in  animals,  are  sub- 
ject to  the  nervous  power !  though  it  is  conceded  that  the  nearly  co- 
mcident  processes  and  results  in  plants  sustain  no  such  nervous  influ« 
ences  (§  500,  n).  '*  The  animal  organum^^  says  Liebig,  truly,  "  »  a 
higher  kind  of  vegetable,**  To  suppose  that  such  powers  operate  in 
harmony  together,  and  that  the  mind  or  its  passions  are  capable  of  in- 
fluencing, extensively,  the  operation  of  chemical  forces,  in  constantly 
modifying  the  various,  secreted  products,  both  as  to  quality  and  quan- 
tity, is  a  positive  violation  of  the  most  obvious  and  universal  rules  in 
natural  philosophy  (§  500,  n). 

356,  h.  It  is  evident  that  a  great  difficulty  exists  with  many,  who 
admit  a  principle  of  life  in  relatibn  to  the  solids,  in  imagining  a  fluid 
to  be  equally  endowed,  and  alike  capable  through  that  principle  of 
acting  upon  organic  matter.  But  we  must  take  the  facts  as  we  find 
them,  nor  allow  inorganic  nature  the  slightest  interference.  If  analo- 
gies must  be  had,  let  us  seek  them  in  the  organic  being,  and  we  shall 
be  certain  of  success.  In  the  instance  before  us,  we  have  the  admit- 
ted vitality  of  the  blood ;  but,  unlike  the  gastric  juice,  it  produces  no 
changes  in  matter.  We  have,  however,  the  fluid  ovum,  *'  whoae  vital 
properties,**  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Carpenter,  ''  confer  upon  it  the 
means  of  itself  assimilatingj  and  thereby  organizing  and  endotoing  with 
vitality  the  materials  supplied  by  the  inorganic  world**  (§  64,  g\  Here, 
then,  the  analogy  is  remarkably  forcible,  and  the  more  so,  as  the  fact 
is  conceded  by  the  strictly  chemical  school  of  digestion.  So,  of  the 
semen,  in  another  aspect  of  the  active  condition  of  the  principle  of  life 
in  an  organic  fluid ;  this  substance,  through  that  principle,  being  ca- 
pable of  modifying  the  organic  constitution  of  the  ovum  in  such  wise, 
that  the  ofl*spring  shall  inherit  the  intellectual,  vital,  and  physical  pe- 
culiarities of  the  male  parent,  with  six  fingers  instead  of  five  (§  72, 73). 

357.  One  of  the  most  important  arguments  in  fiivor  of  vital  dig 
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don  consists  in  the  remarkable  endawmenU  of  the  stomach,  as  rnaai- 
fested  by  its  vital  signs,  and  by  the  sympathies  which  prevail  between 
this  organ  and  all  other  parts.  The  final  cause  of  this  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  the  stomach,  this  lavish  supply  of  the  properties  of  life,  this 
subservience  of  other  organs  to  its  dominion,  must  be  sought  in  its 
adaptation  to  the  generation  of  a  fluid  that  may  bestow  the  first  and 
most  diflicult  act  of  vitalization  upon  dead  matter  (§  356,  a).  There 
would  also  have  been  something  harsh  and  abrupt  in  nature,  to  have 
admitted  into  the  recesses  of  her  living  organization  mere  dead  niat- 
ter.  It  is  opposed  to  all  analogy,  and  is,  therefore,  opposed  to  all 
reason.  But,  that  a  fluid  should  perform  this  astonishing  office,  this 
first  and  great  step  in  the  ascending  series,  it  must  possess  in  a  high 
degree  the  principle  of  life.  Mysterious  as  it  may  be  represented,  we 
must  all  of  us  come  at  last  to  the  admission  of  the  existence  of  a  vital 
principle ;  yet  far  less  mysterious,  and  far  less  difficult  of  comprehen- 
sion than  the  human  soul.  It  is  fair,  then,  to  conclude  that  an  organ 
destined  for  such  a  high  function  should  possess  that  principle,  in 
common  with  all  other  parts,  as  the  means  on  which  its  function  de- 
pends ;  and  the  best  evidences  in  favor  of  this  analogical  inference  are 
tp  be  seen  in  its  diversified  manifestations  of  life. 

368.  We  have  seen,  also,  that  it  is  conceded  by  philosophers  who 
defend,  in  extenso^  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  life,  that  there  may  be 
iomething  appertaining  to  the  stomach  totally  distinct  from  the  chem- 
ical powers,  and  which  is  capable  of  imbuing  the  chyme  with  vitality 
and  an  organic  condition ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  quite  a  philosophical 
conclusion,  that  this  vital  something  has  an  important  agency  in  pre- 
paring the  material  for  the  admitted  exercise  upon  it  of  the  vivifying 
or  organizing  power.  Nor  can  there  be  any  valid  objection  to  the 
supposition  that  this  vitalizing  power,  which  so  far  transcends  the 
chemical  forces  in  the  organizing  effect  it  is  allowed  to  exert,  may  be 
fhlly  adequate  to  any  transmutations  the  food  may  undergo ;  and  this 
inference  is  the  more  corroborated  by  the  consideration  that  matter 
already  in  an  organic  state  must  be  better  fitted  for  the  process  of 
vivification,  than  it  can  possibly  be  afler  its  elements  are  broken  up 
and  recombined  by  forces  with  which  those  of  life  are  in  absolute  op- 
position. Besides,  the  vitality  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  the  vital  influ- 
ence of  the  stomach  itself,  being  fully  admitted,  and  even  capable  of 
organizing  the  food  anew,  this,  m  itself,  should  protect  the  alimentary 
matter  against  any  chemical  agencies  which  have  been  supposed  to 
operate.  That  this  counteracting  power,  indeed,  prevails  to  the  full 
extent  which  I  have  alleged,  appears  to  be  rendered  certain  by  the 
ordinary  absence  of  any  of  those  chemical  changes  which  take  place 
where  numerous  substances  are  mixed  together  out  of  the  stomach — 
substances  which  often  possess  strong  chemical  affinities  for  each 
other,  and  whose  operation  within  the  stomach  would  be  promoted  by 
its  high  temperature.  On  the  contrary,  whatever  the  variety,  it  is 
uniformly  resolved  into  one  and  the  same  homogeneous  substance,  ut- 
terly unlike  the  results  of  chemical  reactions  of  one  kind  of  food  upon 
other  kinds ;  and  what  is  also  as  conclusive  as  it  is  astonishing,  the 
chyle  is  apparently  the  same  substance  in  all  animals.  Chemistry 
must  here  be  consistent  with  itself,  and  not  renounce,  for  the  sake  of 
hypothesis,  those  precise  laws  by  which,  in  its  legitimate  pursuit,  it 
lays  open,  with  astonishing  exactnenSf  what  had  appeared  the  arcana 
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of  Datare.  Here,  too,  upon  the  chemico-physiological  hypothesis,  is 
presented  an  instance  m  which  it  is  necessarily  assumed  that  the 
properties  of  life  and  the  forces  of  chemistry  act  together  in  concert 
m  converting  dead  into  living  matter — one  destroying,  and  at  the 
same  moment  the  other  vitalizing!  while  the  assumption  is  contra- 
dicted by  all  that  is  knovm  of  l£e  relation  of  these  forces  to  each 
other  (§  338). 

Nor  may  we  lose  sight  of  the  demand  of  philosophy  not  to  multiply 
causes,  where  one  is  perfectly  adequate ;  and  especially  where  it  is 
admitted  that  all  the  others  are  of  themselves  wholly  inadequate. 

359.  The  last  remark  may  be  also  equally  applied  to  a  common  as- 
sumption which  is  set  forth  in  the  following  apparently  plausible  man- 
ner :  **  The  vitalbts,"  says  one  of  their  opponents,  "  are  loath  to  admit 
the  operation  of  chemical  agents  at  aU,  and  would  seem  to  consider  it 
derogatory  to  suppose  that  any  changes,  save  the  subtle  ones  effected 
by  the  powers  of  life,  are  worked  upon  the  aliment.'*  "  The  vital 
principle^**  he  says,  "  whatever  it  may  be,  incessantly  makes  use  of 
chemical  and  mechanical  agents  for  its  purposes ;  and  it  is  no  more 
deeradine  to  it  to  employ  an  acid  liquid,  and  a  triturating  process,  in 
order  to  digest  the  aliment,  than  it  was  to  have  recourse  to  bony  lev- 
ers, cartilaginous  pulleys,  and  tendonous  ropes." 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  will  be  observed  an  entire  begging  of  the 
question  as  to  digestion  by  an  acid,  since  that  has  never  been  shown, 
and  is  the  main  point  at  issue.  It  is  a  perfectly  unfounded  and  ex- 
torted inference  irom  the  factitious  analogy  supposed  to  be  seen  in 
the  admitted  mechanical  movement  of  tlie  food  in  the  stomach,  bony 
levers,  cartilaginous  pulleys,  &c.  But  the  pretended  analogy,  I  say, 
is  utterly  inapplicable,  were  it  admissible  to  reason  from  better  prem- 
ises of  Uiia  nature  to  the  existence  of  important  facts  which  have  no 
other  foundation.  The  bony  levers,  muscles,  tendons,  heart,  and  large 
blood-vessels,  are  mere  instruments  acted  upon  by  the  vital  principle, 
and  have  no  part  in  the  vital  results,  except  as  they  are  the  passive 
instruments  of  the  properties  of  life.  The  same  distinction  exists  be- 
tween the  process  of  digestion,  and  the  mechanical  movement  of  the 
food  in  the  stomach,  or  the  "trituration"  of  the  food,  as  it  is  errone- 
ously called  by  the  writer  just  quoted ;  since  food  is  not  triturated  by 
the  stomach  excepting  where  that  organ  is  designed  to  supply  the 
place  of  teeth.  Tnere  exists,  I  say,  a  total  want  of  analogy  between 
that  mechanical  ntiovement  of  the  food,  and  the  assumed  action  of  an 
acid  ;  since,  in  the  latter  case,  a  radical  change  is  supposed  to  be 
wrought  in  the  alimentary  mass,  while  no  such  change  is  wrought  by 
the  mere  movement,  or  even  by  the  trituration  or  ennding  of  food  in 
the  stomach.  The  contractions  of  the  stomach,  which  are  purely  of  a 
vital  nature,  &cilitate  the  process  of  digestion ;  but  they  do  no  more 
than  to  expose  the  food  freely  to  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  by 
which,  alone,  the  conversion  into  chyme  is  performed.  The  contrac- 
tions, or  "  trituration,"  are  exactly  on  a  par,  as  auxiliaries  to  diges- 
tion, with  the  teeth,  or  with  the  knife,  which  divide  tlio  food.  The 
add  alone  appHes  to  the  supposed  chemical  process  of  chymification. 
This  is  the  only  agent,  involving  the  only  force  distinct  from  the  vital 
principle  that  is  supposed  to  operate,  and  to  take  part  with  the  prop- 
erties of  life  in  the  ranctions  which  belong  to  these  properties.  Nor 
is  this  idL     Those  cfaemical  forces,  or  an  equivalent  agent,  are  sup- 
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posed  to  appertain  to  the  gastric  juice  (a  product  of  the  most  higbly- 
endowed  organ  in  the  animal  system) ;  and  through  that  product,  and 
by  that  product,  to  operate  independently  of  the  vital  properties,  or, 
under  their  control.  But,  here  it  may  be  again  affirmed  that  through- 
out nature  there  is  not  an  analogical  fact  to  warrant  the  conclusion ; 
and  with  equal  truth  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  nothing  to  aid  our 
conception  of  the  co-operation  of  the  chemical  aud  vital  K>rces,  while 
all  that  is  known  of  their  relations  to  each  other  proclaims  their  ab- 
solute independence. 

360.  But,  again,  it  is  the  admitted  final  cause  of  the  gastric  juice  to 
beetowilife  upon  dead  matter,  while  it  is  incontrovertible  that  inorgan- 
ic matter  is  insusceptible  of  any  such  influence  from  gastric  action. 
Every  fact  proclaims  that  nature  has  provided  the  vegetable  kingdom 
for  the  purpose,  especially,  of  determining  organic  combinations  out 
of  inorganic  substances  for  the  sustenance  of  animal  life.     In  the  lan- 
guage of  Liebig,  "  The  first  substance  capable  of  affording  nutriment 
to  animals  is  the  last  product  of  the  creative  energy" — ay,  <*  the 
CREATIVE  ENERGY,"  he  says,  "  of  vegetables." — (^Animal  Chemistry,) 
It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  an  absurdity  on  the  part  of 
nature  to  have  ordained  that  chemical  agencies  should  operate  even 
at  the  very  threshold  of  life,  at  the  very  fountain  for  which  she  had 
provided  elaborate  means  to  subvert  the  combinations  of  chemistry, 
and  to  bring  them  into  those  entirely  new  arrangements  that  approx- 
imate the  changes  they  are  destined  to  undergo  in  the  animal  stom- 
ach.    And  far  less  probable  is  it,  that  this  fundamental  principle 
should  be  lost  as  we  ascend  from  vegetable  to  animal  organization ; 
since  every  chemical  result  within  the  stomach  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  aliment  to  the  state  of  that  inorganic  matter  whose  complete  re- 
daction into  organic  compounds  was  effected  by  the  vegetable  king- 
dom for  the  uses  of  the  animal.     Such  chemical  results,  therefore, 
would  counteract  the  great  final  cause  of  nature,  in  either  organic 
kingdom;  and,  in  the  animal,  would  render  the  means  of  sustenance 
more  and  more  indigestible,  and  progressively  liable  to  the  condition 
of  inorganic  matter  (§  338).     This  is  fully  allowed  by  the  chief  of  the 
school  of  pure  chemistry,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  parallel  quota- 
tions.    Take  another  summary  statement,  than  which  nothing  can  be 
more  contradictory  of  the  chemical  rationale.     "  While  no  part  of  an 
organized  being,"  says  Liebig,  *'  can  serve  as  food  to  vegetables,  un- 
til, by  the  process  of  putrefaction  and  decay,  it  has  assumed  the  form 
of  inorganic  matter,  Ike  animal  organism  requires^  for  its  support  and 
development,  highly-organized  atoms.    The  food  of  all  animals^  in  all 
circumstances^  consists  of  parts  of  organisms." — {Animal  Chemistry,) 
The  chemical  philosophy  of  digestion  becomes,  also,  most  obviously 
unfounded  when  it  is  considered  that  nutriment  of  an  animal  nature 
requires  but  little  more  than  the  solvent  process,  and  the  bestowment 
of  vital  properties ;  while,  in  accordance  with  the  chemical  hypothe- 
ses, animal  compounds  must  be,  more  than  vegetable,  subject  to  dis- 
organizing agencies,  and  thus  more  completely  removed  from  their 
original  and  near  approximation  to  the  compounds  of  the  living  ani- 
mal (§  301,  303  a,  338, 1052). 

361.  But  again  I  say,  if  the  vital  principle  be  "capable  of  making 
use  of  chemical  agents,"  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  may  not 
be  enual  to  the  whole  work  of  digestion,  and  of  ev^ry  other  process 
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of  living  beings.  The  nmple  construction  maj  be  comprehended, 
while  the  other  is  utterly  unintelligible.  The  rormer  alone  is  agree- 
able to  the  rules  of  philosophy,  and  abolishes  the  inextricable  confu- 
sion which  attends  tne  chemical  hypothesis.  What,  indeed,  can  be 
meant,  by  the  vital  properties  making  use  of  chemical  forces  1  Can 
there  be  a  more  glaring  absurdity  t  more  absolute  nonsense  t  How 
are  those  chemical  forces  brought  into  use,  how  held  in  subjection, 
how  forever  maintained  in  one  exact  operation  in  each  particular  or- 
ganic process,  of  which  there  are  multitudes,  distinct  from  each  other, 
going  on  in  the  same  individual  1  How  do  they  elaborate  from  one 
common,  homogeneous  fluid,  either  the  blood,  or  the  sap,  all  the  va- 
rious, unique,  unchanging,  secreted  products  of  the  whole  or^nic  be- 
ing I  Products,  forever  the  same  m  every  part,  yet  differing  from 
each  other  according  to  the  nature  of  the  part  1  Did  you  ever  hear 
or  dream  of  any  thing  analogous  to  this  in  that  inorganic  world  where 
chemistry  holds  its  empire  1  When  do  those  chemical  forces  begin 
to  operate,  in  the  living  body,  what  part  do  they  perform,  and  what  is 
the  allotment  of  the  properties  of  life  %  Is  there  any  knoum  concert 
of  action  between  the  two  species  of  forces  t  On  the  contrary,  is  it 
not  every  where  demonstrated  that  the  properties  of  life  are  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  forces  of  chemistry  1 

Whatever  be  the  construction,  by  uniting  the  two  forces  (as  is  done 
by  the  only  chemical  school  that  is  entitled  to  a  respectful  notice),  we 
convert  what  is  a  simple  problem,  like  all  other  processes  of  nature, 
into  the  greatest  paradox  that  has  been  yet  devised  by  the  ingenuity 
of  man.  It  is  in  vain  to  say  that  some  one  or  two  of  die  products  <n 
organization,  such  as  carbonic  acid,  and  urea,  are  such  as  result  from 
chemical  a£Binities,  since  these  are  excrementitious ;  while  chemistry 
assures  us  that  all  organic  compounds  are  utterly  different  in  their  el- 
ementary combinations  from  any  compound  of  a  chemical  nature. 

Thus  mieht  I  go  on  to  argue  this  subject  upon  general  principles 
alone ;  whUe  at  every  step  of  the  argument,  we  should  see  the  whole 
chemical  hypothesis  of  life  taking  its  proper  rank  as  a  dream  of  the 
imagination,  or  as  a  project  of  ambitious  minds. 

362.  Digestion  having  been  assumed  to  be  more  or  less,  or  alto- 
gether, a  diemical  afiair,  it  rationally  followed  that  it  might  be  imita- 
ted by  art.  Accordingly,  when  this  ambitious  science  had  succeeded 
in  turning  the  whole  inorganic  world  into  the  laboratory,  it  set  itself 
at  the  manufacture  of  oivanic  compounds,  and  even  at  the  entire  ani- 
mal. It  did  not,  like  Alexander,  sit  down  and  weep  because  it  had 
no  more  worlds  to  conquer ;  but,  like  Shakspeare,  having  **  exhaust- 
ed worlds,  it  then  imagined  new.*'  Even  eminent  physiologists,  who 
should  look  vrith  jealousy  upon  any  invasions  upon  tne  laws  of  nature, 
especially  upon  such  as  it  is  their  peculiar  province  to  illustrate,  be- 
gan the  manufiucture  of  gastric  juice  by  fire  and  acids,  and  metallic 
salts.  We  are  thus  presented  by  these  philosophers  with  artificial 
compounds,  of  a  most  incongruous  nature,  and  we  are  told  that  each 
one  is  the  gastric  juice ;  that  each  is  capable  of  the  same  precise 
results  as  that  universal  product  of  animals,  apparently  the  same  in 
all,  and  elaborated  firom  the  blood  by  an  organ  of  the  highest  vital 
endowments,  and  to  which  there  is  nothing  analogous  in  all  the  other 
products  of  living  beings,  each  product  being,  also,  equally  unique, 
and  all  derived  mm  one  common  source  (§  135  a,  316,  419,  827  b). 
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363.  A  diversity  of  opinions  exists  as  to  the  real  nature  of  the 
chemical  agent  supposed  to  be  employed  by  nature  in  the  process  of 
digestion.  Free  rouiiatic  acid  having  been  found,  or  supposed  to  ex> 
ist,  in  the  stomach,  it  has  been  concluded  by  many  that  this  must  be 
the  great  agent ;  virhile  Dr.  Prout,  and  others,  affirm  that  '^  free  mu- 
riatic acid  more  or  less  retards  the  process  of  reduction."  Dr.  R. 
Thompson,  however,  states  that,  by  digesting  muscular  fibre  in  dilute 
muriatic  acid,  he  produced  a  substance  "exactly  resembling  chyme." 
This  experiment  was  pretty  widely  repeated,  and  many  were  equally 
successful  with  '*  dilute  muriatic  acid"  as  was  Dr.  Thompson.  Oth- 
ers, on  the  contrary,  declared  their  failure,  and  others,  like  Dr.  Prout, 
maintained  that  this  acid  retarded  digestion.  Eberle  had  already  ad- 
vanced the  hypothesis  that  mucous  membranes,  no  matter  whether  of 
the  stomach  or  the  bladder,  dissolved  either  in  muriatic  or  acetic  acid, 
would  form  the  true  gastric  juice,  and  perform  its  wonderful  opera- 
tions. There  is  now  a  general  bias  in  favor  of  one  of  these  com- 
pounds, though  other  preparations  are  supposed  by  many  to  form  very 
good  gastric  juice.  Again,  it  is  said  that  the  ''  digestive  mixture,"  as 
it  has  been  well  denominated  by  the  manufacturers,  ''  retains  its  sol- 
vent properties  for  months,"  while  the  gastric  juice  loses  its  solvent 
power  soon  afler  its  abstraction  from  the  stomach  (§  341).  And  what 
equally  establishes  a  total  difference  between  the  '*  mixture^'  and  the 
gastric  juice  is  the  no  small  circumstance  that  the  chemist  may  torture 
and  extinguish  the  artificial  ''digestive  principle"  in  a  variety  of  ways, 
and  then  transmute  it  back  in  all  its  vigor.  Thus,  according  to  Schwann 
and  Miiller,  the  artificial  ''digestive  principle"  may  be  neutralized  by 
an  alkali,  and  afterward  "precipitated  from  its  neutral  solution  by 
acetate  qflead^  and  obtained  again  in  an  active  state  from  that  precip- 
itate by  means  of  hydro-sulphuric  acid."  This  precipitate,  we  are 
told,  when  thus  treated,  and  thus  compounded  of  principles  radically 
different  from  the  original  mixture,  is  essentially  the  same  as  the 
gastric  juice,  and  that  the  results  of  such  artificial  preparations  must 
be  taken  as  the  test  of  the  physiology  of  natural  digestion ;  that,  aban- 
doning nature,  we  must  look  to  the  resources  of  the  laboratory  for 
any  satisfactory  account  of  her  vital  processes.  Nor  do  I  at  all  exag- 
gerate ;  for  it  is  distinctly  avowed  that  we  knew  nothing  of  digestion 
till  the  invention  of  the  artificial  mixtures.  Thus,  it  is  said  of  Schwann 
by  one  so  able  and  distinguished  as  MiiUer,  that  he  (Schwann)  *' hav- 
ing discovered  that  the  infusion  of  dry  mucous  membrane  with  dilute 
acid,  even  afler  it  is  filtered,  still  retains  its  digestive  power,  the  di- 
gestive principle,  therefore^  is  clearly  in  solution,  and  the  theory  qfdi- 
geition  by  contact  faJU  to  the  ground**  Here,  a  most  important  phys- 
iological induction  is  wholly  founded  upon  a  process  which  has  not 
tbe  most  remote  connection  with  organized  matter. 

364.  I  have  said  that  the  experimenters  took  the  hint  of  manufac- 
turing gastric  juice  from  the  occasional  discovery  of  an  acid  in  the 
stomach.  But,  this  is  undoubtedly  a  rare  phenomenon  in  a  healthy 
stomach,  and  where  the  food  has  been  at  all  appropriate  in  quality 
and  quantity.  The  chemical  hypothesis,  as  I  have  said,  was  long  ago 
in  vogue,  and  was  put  at  rest  by  demonstrative  proof.  Distinguished 
observers,  Hunter,  Haller,  Willis,  Spallanzani,  Fordyce,  and  more 
recently  Dumas,  Schultz,  and  others,  insist  that  the  reputed  acid  is 
the  result  of  a  true  chemical  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter. 
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S^aflanzani,  whose  experiments  were  almost  endlessy  Scopoli,  Chev- 
lenil,  and  others,  rarely  succeeded  in  finding  it  at  all,  and  in  some  an- 
imals never.  Spallanzani,  indeed,  affirms  that  the  gastric  juice  is 
neither  acid  nor  alkaline  in  its  natural  state. 

As  far  back  as  nailer's  day,  when  this  subject  was  agitated,  it  is 
said  by  this  illustrious  and  accurate  observer,  that,  *'  although  there 
may  be  some  rare  signs  of  an  acid  in  the  stomach,  it  does  not,  there- 
fore, become  us  to  suppose  that  food  is  animalized  by  a  chemical 
process ;  much  less  to  compare  this  process  with  the  action  of  an 
acid."  And,  anticipating  the  modem  experiments  with  the  "  diges- 
tive mixture,"  he  aeclares  of  analogous  proceedings  at  his  own  era, 
"  frustra  etiam  quisquam,  imitatus  liquores  acres  chemicos,  liquorem 
corrodentem  invenerit,  qui  camem  in  pultem  resolvat.''  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Hunter's  prophecy  holds  good  to  this  day,  that, 

"  If  ever  any  matter  is  formed  in  any  of  the  juices  secreted  in  any 
part  of  a  vegetable  or  animal  body  similar  to  what  arises  from  fer- 
mentation, we  may  depend  on  it,  it  arose  from  that  process ;  but  we 
may  also  depend  on  it,  that  there  is  a  defect  of  the  living  principle  in 
these  cases." 

These  are  not  the  mere  speculations  of  genius,  but  the  facts  and 
the  conclusions  of  genius  aner  a  long,  and  wide,  and  experimental 
snrvey  of  nature.  And  are  these  observations,  nay,  our  own  experi- 
ence, our  own  senses,  to  be  set  aside  to  accommodate  an  hypothesis 
of  life  which  identifies  dead,  even  inorganic,  with  living  beings? 

364 }.  But  perhaps  even  a  greater  violence,  than  the  foregoing 
manufacture  of  gastric  juice,  has  been  recently  done  to  physiology, 
in  the  alleged  conversion,  by  chemical  manipulations,  of  the  secreted 
products  of  organs,  totally  unlike,  into  each  other.  It  should  be  con- 
ceded, however,  that  this  has  been  generally  sanctioned  by  the  jour- 
nals of  the  day.  Thus,  in  the  London  Lancet  for  July,  1845,  is  a 
quotation  firom  the  report  of  MM.  Villefranche  and  Barreswill  to  the 
French  Academy  on  the  "  Chemical  Phenomena  of  Digestion,**  from 
which  the  conclusion  is  deduced  that 

"  Thus,  it  appears  easy  to  transform  the  gastric  juice,  the  pancreatic 
fluid,  and  the  saliva^  into  each  other,  and  to  make  an  artificial 

GASTRIC   JUICE   FROM   THE    PANCREATIC    FLUID,  and  VZCC  VCrsa^*  / 

It  appears,  also,  from  these  late  experiments,  that  the  digestive 
principle  depends  on  an  organic  matter,  that  '*the  said  matter  maybe 
destroyed  by  an  elevated  temperature,"  and  that  *'  its  digestive  pow- 
ers vary,  according  as  it  is  associated  with  a  fluid  having  an  acid  or 
an  alkaline  reaction." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  not  improbable  that  a  new  hypothesis 
will  soon  be  in  vogue,  and  that  the  acid  principle  will  be  abandoned 
to  satisfy  the  claims  of  new  aspirants. 

365.  The  assumed  identity  of  the  artificial  products  with  the  chyme 
of  the  human  and  other  stomachs  has  never  been  shown  in  the  slight- 
est degree ;  and  that  it  is  the  merest  assumption,  is  not  only  proved 
by  what  I  have  already  set  forth,  but  is  fully  admitted  by  those  who 
advocate  the  chemical  doctrine.  The  conclusion  rests  upon  the  mere 
appearance  which  the  artificial  substance  ofiers  to  the  eye.  Thus,  it 
18  lately  said  by  Dr.  Davy,  that 

"  It  is  impossible  to  witness  the  change  which  takes  place  in  muA- 
calar  fibrOf  in  conaequence  of  putrefaction  giving  rise  to  a  fluid  very 
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like  chyme  m  appemwie$f  witfaoot  asking,  may  not  putrefaction  be 
concerned  in  di^^ettioa  itwl^  according  to  the  earliest  theoreUcal  no- 
tions on  the  Bubje^"  ai^d  as  now  maintained  by  Liebig,  and  his  fol- 
lowers (§  350)  1  Farther  on,  however,  in  the  same  work,  he  says, 
"  twenty  different  semi-fluids  might  be  mentioned,  to  which,  as  &r  as 
the  eye  can  judge,  this  putrid  matter  bears  as  close  a  resemblance  as 
to  chyme*'  (§  341). 

366.  **  Dr.  Beaumont  [of  St.  Martin  celebrity]  has  instituted  several 
experiments  with  a  view  to  determine  the  power  of  acids  in  dissolv- 
ing articles  of  food ;  and  the  results  which  he  obtained,  although  they 
varied  somewhat  according  to  the  substances  employed  in  the  exper- 
iments, have  nevertheless  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  no  other  fluid 
produces  the  same  effect  on  food  which  the  gcutric  juice  does,  and  that 
IT  is  the  only  solvent  of  aliment*^  (§  341, 373). — Muller's  Physiology^ 
p.  589.     London,  1839. 

So  far  Dr.  Beaumont's  accuracy  may  be  readily  admitted.  But,  as 
his  observations  upon  the  natural  process  of  digestion,  as  carried  on 
in  St.  Martin's  stomach,  have  become  incorporated  in  most  of  the 
subsequent  works  on  physiology,  and  even  m  systematic  works  on 
diet,  where  they  generally  serve  as  a  foundation  for  some  of  the  most 
important  conclusions  in  the  science  of  life,  and  have  been  seized 
upon  with  avidity  by  the  supporters  of  the  physical  and  chemical 
doctrines,  and  without  any  reference  to  their  credibility,  or  to  the  un- 
natural condition  of  that  celebrated  stomach,  it  may  be  well  to  show, 
by  their  conflict  with  universal  experience,  that  those  observations 
are  not  only  worthless,  but  pregnant  with  the  greatest  practical  er- 
rors. For  this  purpose,  it  is  only  necessary  to  present  a  brief  abstract 
firom  the  tabular  view  supplied  by  the  author  of  the  average  time  oc- 
cupied by  different  alimentary  substances  in  undergoing  digestion. 
Thus: 


ARTICLES  OF  DIET. 


Pi^'  Coet,  fooied 
Tnpe,  da  . 

Salmon  trcra^  freih 
ApplM.  sweet    . 
Caobrnge,  with  yinegar 
Hach,  meat  tod  regetaUet 
Qooae         .... 
Cake,  apooflre 

Kg 

Pork,  fat  and  lean,  noentiy 
Porkateak. 
Saoiaffe,  fresh    . 
Dqmpling,  i^PP^        • 
Oreen  oom  and  beau 
Bread,  wheat,  freah  . 

Do.    Indian  com 
Bgga,  freah  • 

Oyaten,  fteih    . 
Beef,  fresh,  lean,  rare 
Mutton,  freah 
Fowls,  domestic 
Potatoes,  Irish   . 


Mmn 


of  CSt^mjfieutitm, 


PrapantJoik 


boiled. 

da 

da 

raw. 

raw. 

warmed. 

roasted. 

bakc^ 

roasted. 

rmw  or  stewed. 

broiled. 

da 
boiled. 

da 
baked. 

da 

boiled. 

stewed 

routed 

do. 

da  andboQed. 

boUed. 


h.  m. 


1 
1 
1 
1 

9 
8 


00 
00 
30 
30 
00 
30 


S  30 
9  30 
30 
00 
15 
90 
00 
45 
30 
15 
30 
30 
00 
15 
00 
30 


Here,  then,  we  have  pigs'  feet  nearly  four  times  as  easy  of  diges- 
tion as  baked  bread,  or  roasted  mutton,  or  beef,  or  domestic  fowls, 
or  eggs,  or  oysters ;  raw  cabbage  nearly  twice  as  easy  of  digestion ; 
Toasted  pig  and  goose  a  third  or  more  easier,  &c.    And  these  are 
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common  examples  of  what  is  known,  in  meidieinai  as  "  the  experi- 
mental philosophy  of  the  nineteenth  century,*'  and  ^  the  march  of  med- 
ical science"  over  all  former  and  more  rational  experience  (§  18). 

367.  The  experiments  with  pepnn,  or  the  artificial  mixtures,  have 
been  limited  to  substances  already  animalized,  in  their  simple  condi- 
tions, and  in  minute  proportions.  Hay,  nuts,  onions,  and  even  arrow- 
root, would  be  appalling  to  pepsin ;  and  the  quantities  of  the  gor- 
mand,  or  the  variety  of  the  epicure,  would  soon  show  the  nature  of 
this  branch  of  *'  experimental  philosophy." 

368^  A  chemical  dilemma  presents  itself.  The  supposed  chemical 
agent  in  digestion  should  be  tne  same  in  all  animals,  to  explain,  in  the 
least,  the  i&nuty  of  the  resulting  products, — and  so  it  is  admitted  by 
the  advocates  of  one  "  mixture,"  or  of  another,  respectively.  But 
this,  on  the  other  hand,  is  clearly  contradicted  by  the  variety  of  the 
*•  mixtures,*'  and  by  the  vast  variety  of  alimentary  substances,  con- 
sumed by  different  species  of  animals ;  while,  indeed,  if  the  least  re- 
gard were  paid  to  the  laws  of  chemical  afiinity,  it  should  be  obvious 
Uiat  there  would  be  no  small  variety  of  chemical  influences  in  the 
stomach  of  omnivorous  man. 

369.  Nevertheless,  if  the  «  digestive  mixture"  be  made  from  the  mu- 
cous tissue  of  the  stomach  of  a  strictly  graminivorous  animal,  or  even 
fi:x>m  its  bladder,  it  will  "  digest"  meat  and  other  substances  which 
form  the  peculiar  food  of  carnivorous  animals,  but  will  refuse  to  di- 
gest most  of  the  substances  common  to  the  animal  from  whose  stomach 
Uie  "  digestive  mixture"  is  prepared.  This,  therefore,  is  contrary  to 
nature. 

370.  Dieesdon  is  well  performed  and  often  promoted  when  alkalies 
are  taken  into  the  stomach  in  sufficient  quantities  to  hold  the  reputed 
amount  of  acid  in  a  neutral  state. 

371.  On  the  contrary,  digestion  is  always  impaired  by  the  introduc- 
tion  of  acids  into  the  stomach  while  the  process  is  going  on. 

372.  Did  the  supposed  acid  exist  in  the  gastric  juice,  it  would  ren- 
der the  medicinal  doses  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  the  acetate  of  lead, 
perfectly  inert.  This  principle  is  also  of  obvious  application  to  many 
other  substances.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a  perpetual  '*  incompatible" 
with  many  remedial  agents. 

373.  If  digestion  d^>end  on  the  supposed  chemical  aeencies,  the 
stomach  should  always  undergo  more  or  less  of  that  change  after 
death ;  especially  violent  death.  It  is  the  rarest  phenomenon ,  ho wever, 
in  man  or  animals,  to  witness  the  slightest  change  in  that  organ  that 
can  be  referable  to  the  gastric  juice  (§  366). 

374.  It  is  fundamental  in  nature  that  an  organ  which  is  designed 
for  the  production  of  an  organic  fluid  does  not  also  generate  an  mor- 
ganic  substancot  especially  a  simple  element  like  chlorine,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bestowing  organisation  and  life. 

375.  Again,  since  it  is  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  alone 
which,  in  all  animals,  secretes  a  juice  capable  of  producing  chyme ; 
and  as  no  other  part  of  any  organized  being  can  generate  a  substance 
of  similar  power,  bow  arrogant,  therefore,  the  supposition  that  art  can 
manufacture  a  fluid  of  the  same  virtues  (§  323-325) ! 

376.  As  new  aspirants  enter  the  field,  novelties,  of  course,  vrill 
spring  up.     They  serve,  however,  to  show  us  the  importance  of  re- 

vrith  suspicion  whatever  may  conflict  with  the  long-establish- 
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ed  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn  from  an  observation  of  the 
most  common  phenomena  of  living  beings.  This  leads  me  to  advert 
to  the  experimental  researches  of  Dr.  Schultz,  the  eminent  Berlin 
professor,  which,  whatever  be  their  fomidation,  effectually  deistroy  our 
confidence  in  all  those  **  digestive  mixtures"  which  have  figured,  of 
late  years,  so  conspicuously  in  nearly  all  the  systematic  works  oa 
physiology. 

In  t^e  first  place,  Professor  Schultz  infers  that  neither  the  stomach 
nor  the  gastnc  juice  have  much  agency  in  digestion,  but  that  this 
great  ofiice  is  mostly  performed  by  the  saliva.  This  distinguished 
observer  also  finds  that, 

1st.  ''  The  secretions  of  the  stomach  are  always  alkaline  excepting 
during  the  process  of  digestion.'' 

2d.  ''  No  food  undergoes  digestion  without  saliva." 

dd.  '*  The  chyme  is  not  produced  by  chemical  action,  but  is  an  or- 
ganic compound, formed  by  a  vital  transformation  of  the  food." 

4th.  "  There  is  no  such  product  as  the  supposed  acid  gastric  juice; 
only  a  sour  chyme"  (§  364,  Hunter). 

5tli.  "  The  acid  found  in  the  stomach  is  the  result  of  a  chemical  de- 
composition of  the  food"  (§  364). — Schultz,  de  Aliment.  ConcocHone. 
Also,  the  Rejuvenescence  of  Man,  &c.     1842. 

Again,  still  more  recently,  M.  Blondlot,  under  the  guidance  of  **  ex- 
perimental philosophy,"*  affirms  that  the  saliva  is  of  the  nature  of  mu- 
cus, little  else  than  the  waste  of  organs  {as  Liehig  regards  the  gastric 
juice,  §  350),  contributing  nothing  to  digestion,  and  only  useful  as  a 
shield  to  the  mucous  surface  (Blondlot,  Traite ^t^Analitique  de  la 
Digestion,  p.  124,  126). 

376  i.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  all  the  prevailing  physical  views 
of  digestion,  the  chemical  doctrines  of  secreted  products,  the  healthy 
and  morbid  processes  of  living  beings;  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents,  which  completely  shuts  out  the  magnificent  laws 
of  sympathy,  and  the  whole  bathos  of  the  humoral  pathology,  have 
been,  in  recent  times,  the  work  of  the  laboratory.  Physiologists  and 
therapeutists,  the  British  especially,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is 
their  business  to  explore  the  facts  ana  the  laws  of  organic  nature,  and 
to  have  turned  the  whole  matter  over  to  the  chemist  (§  349,  d).  They 
have  surrendered  this  high  calling  to  the  laboratory,  and  have  bowed 
in  submission  to  whatever  its  aci^s  and  crucibles  have  pretended  to 
reveal  as  to  the  processes  and  laws  of  living  beings.  A  vast  number 
have  thus  discaraed  their  lofly  pursuits,  and  have  substituted  for  them 
a  most  unnatural  dependence  upon  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist. 

The  chemist  has  seized  the  opportunity  with  avidity ;  since  bis  em- 
plovment  with  inorganic  nature  is  mostly  analytical,  mostly  exhausted, 
while  that  which  relates  to  living  beings  supplies  an  unbounded  field 
for  the  institution  of  great  principles  and  laws,  whether  true  or  false, 
and  for  the  highest  renown  in  philosophy.  It  is  not  remarkable, 
therefore,  considering  the  prizes  are  few,  the  compedtors  many,  that 
the  "  race  is  to  the  swift,  and  the  battle  to  the  strong,"  that  the  ambi- 
tious chemist  should  abandon  the  mere  work  of  analysis,  and  push  his 
inquiries  into  that  magnificent  department  of  nature  where  the  richest 
laurels  may  be  gathered.  Inorganic  chemistry  supplies  no  such  op- 
portunities.   Its  work  is  analytical,  and  its  principles  few  and  simple ; 

*  An  vtific&il  fiitqknui  openiiig  in  a  dog**  itosiacb  ($  366). 
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and  this,  aUme^  is  the  legitimate  ohject  of  organic  dUmiitry.  That  ob- 
ject has  been  lately  well  expressed  by  Mr.  Hoblyn,  in  his  Manual  of 
Chemistry,     Thus : 

"  The  peculiar  principles  which  exist  in  all  organized  beings  are 
distinct  from  those  which  operate  on  inorganic  matters,  and  may  be 
denominated  £»r^e»»u;  agents.  Their  mode  of  operation  is  mysterious. 
The  object  of  organic  chemistry  is  to  investigate  the  chemical  history  of 
the  products  which  oc^cur  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and 
which  are  hence  called  organic  substances,*^ 

I  therefore  say,  let  us  look  well  to  the  doin^^  of  the  chemist.  Let 
us  properly  regard  his  tampering  with  so  profound  a  object  as  phys- 
iology, whether  in  its  natural  or  morbid  aspects.  Let  us  scrutinize 
his  tacts  when  he  assails  the  experience  of  all  the  renowned  in  medi- 
cal science  through  all  past  time,  and  declares  that  experience  worth- 
less (§  350,  mottoes).  Let  us  not,  however,  indignantly  retaliate  upon 
him  his  attempts  to  overthrow  the  great  fabric  of  medicine,  or  his  ef- 
forts to  undervalue  the  labors  and  the  doctrines  of  men  who  have 
toiled  in  the  field  of  organic  nature,  and  have  immolated  themselves 
in  the  chambeiB  of  the  sick.  Let  us  rather  kindly  advise  the  chemist 
to  cultivate  modesty,  and  tell  him,  frankly,  that,  to  comprehend  the 
laws  and  the  processes  of  living  beings,  they  must  be  perpetually  the 
objects  of  profound  study,  both  in  the  natural  state  of  the  being,  and 
in  all  the  variations  to  which  he  is  liable  from  the  influences  of  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents.  Let  us  tell  him  that  he  has  acted  wisely 
in  refraining  from  all  such  observations,  and  in  making  the  laboratory 
the  exclusive  theatre  of  his  experimental  inquiries.  Either  science, 
analytical,  and  limited  in  principles  and  laws,  as  chemistry  may  be,  is 
enough  for  the  compass  of  an  mdividual ;  and  medicine  transcends 
the  powers  of  the  most  gig^antic  mind.  The  physician,  therefore,  if 
he  aim  at  the  highest  practical  usefulness,  or  at  the  science  of  medi- 
cine, will  find  only  the  leisure  to  acquire  the  outlines  of  chemistry, 
and  it  is  equally  certain  that  the  chemist  who  aspires  at  a  profound 
knowledge  of  Uiat  department,  must  spend  his  days  and  his  nights 
within  the  precincts  or  his  work-shop. 

And  now  let  us  remember,  that  there  is  not  one  name  in  all  the 
annals  of  medicine  which  rests  for  its  distinction  on  the  physical 
and  chemical  doctrines  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  in  every  instance 
where  attempts  have  been  made  to  carry  the  science  of  chemistry  into 
physiology,  m  all,  and  every  such  instance,  the  individuals  who  have 
been  so  employed  have  sunk  rapidly  into  oblivion ;  unless  here  and 
there  a  name,  like  Fourcroy's  and  Liebig's,  which  is  rescued  by  lofty 
genius^  and  by  purely  chemical  labors  in  the  inorganic  kingdom. 

376f ,  a.  Finally,  I  will  not  forego  this  opportunity  of  bringing^  to 
the  support  of  opinions  which  I  have  hitherto  advanced,  the  following 
extract  from  Judge  Story*^  late  address  before  the  Alumni  of  Har- 
vard University.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  views  of  this  distinguished 
man  are  entirely  coincident  v^ith  those  which  I  had  expressed  in  a 
former  work.  (See  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  i., 
p.  331-^3,  310,  307,  808,  327,  386-400 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  666-677,  801- 
815,  12,  13,  203,  644,  Ace) 

"  I  have  said,"  says  this  eminent  jurist,  "that  the  tendency  in  our 
day  is  to  ultraism  of  all  sorts.  I  am  aware  that  this  suggestion  may 
appear  to  some  minds  of  an  easy  good-nature,  or  indolent  confidence 
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to  be  over-wrougbty  or  too  highly  colored.    But  unless  we  choose 
voluntarily  to  blmd  oureelves  to  what  is  passing  before  our  eyes  in 
the  daily  intercourse  of  life,  it  seems  to  me  impossible  not  to  feel  that 
there  is  much  which  demands  severe  scrutiny,  if  not  serious  alarm. 
I  meddle  not  here  with  the  bold,  and  yet  familiar  speculations  upon 
ffovemment  and  polity,  upon  the  fundamental  changes,  and  even  abo- 
lition of  constitutions,  or  upon  the  fluctuating  innovations  of  ordinary 
legislation.     These  might,  of  themselves,  furnish  out  exciting  themes 
for  public  discussion,  if  this  were  a  fit  occasion  to  introduce  them.     I 
speak  rather  of  the  interests  of  letters-^of  the  common  cause  of  leamr 
ing— of  the  deep  and  abiding  principles  of  philosophy.   Is  it  not  pain- 
fuUy  true  that  the  spirit  of  the  age  has  broken  loose  from  the  strong 
ties  which  have  hitherto  bound  society  together  by  the  mutual  cohe- 
sions and  attractions  of  habits,  manners,  institutions,  morals,  and  liters 
ature  1     It  seems  to  me,  that  what  is  old  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
reverence  or  afiection.     What  is  established,  is  not  on  that  account 
esteemed  positively  correct,  or  even  salutary  or  useful.     What  have 
hitherto  been  deemed  fundamental  truths  in  the  vnde  range  of  human 
experience  and  moral  reasoning,  are  no  longer  admitted  as  axioms, 
or  even  as  starting-points,  but  at  most  are  propounded  only  as  prob 
lems,  worthy  of  solution.     They  are  questioned  and  scrutinized,  and 
required  to  be  submitted  to  jealous  proofs.    They  have  not  even  con- 
ceaed  to  them  the  ordinary  prerogative  of  being  presumed  to  be  true 
until  the  contrary  is  clearly  shovirn.     In  short,  there  seems  to  me,  at 
least,  to  be  abroad  a  general  skepticism — a  i-estless  spirit  of  innova- 
tion and  change — a  fretful  desire  to  provoke  discussions  of  all  sorts, 
under  the  pretext  of  free  inquiry,  or  of  comprehensive  liberalism. 
And  this  movement  is  to  be  found  not  merely  among  illiterate  and 
vain  pretenders,  but  among  minds  of  the  highest  order,  which  are  car 
pable  of  giving  fearful  impulses  to  public  opinion.    We  seem  to  be 
Dome  on  the  tide  of  experiment  with  a  rash  and  impetuous  speed, 
confident  that  there  is  no  risk  in  our  course,  and  heedless  that  it  may 
make  shipwreck  of  our  best  hopes,  and  spread  desolation  and  ruin  on 
every  side,  as  well  on  its  ebb  as  its  flow.     The  main  ground,  there- 
fore, for  apprehension,  is  not  from  undue  reverence  for  antiquity,  so 
much  as  it  is  from  dreamy  expectations  of  unbounded  future  intellect- 
ual progrress;  and,  above  all,  from  our  gross  over- valuation  and  in- 
ordinate exaggeration  of  the  peculiar  advantages  and  excellences  of 
our  own  age  over  all  others.   This  last  is,  so  to  say,  our  besetting  sin ; 
and  we  worship  the  idol,  carved  by  the  cunning  of  our  own  hands, 
with  a  fond  and  parental  devotion.    There  are  many  even  among  the 
educated  classes,  and  far  more  amoDff  the  uneducated,  who  imagine 
that  we  see  now,  as  men  never  saw  before,  in  extent,  as  well  as  in 
deamess  of  yision ;  that  we  reason,  as  men  never  reasoned  before ; 
that  we  have  reached  depths  and  made  discoveries,  not  merely  in  ab- 
stract and  physical  science,  but  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  moral  and 
intellectual  powers  of  man,  an  J  the  true  structure  and  interests  of  gov- 
ernment ana  society,  which  throw  into  comparative  insignificance  the 
attainments  of  past  ages.    We  seem  to  ourselves  to  be  emerging,  as 
it  were,  from  the  darkness  of  by-gone  centuries,  whose  glow-worm 
lights  '  show  the  matin  to  be  near,  and  *gin  to  pale  their  ineffectual 
fires,'  before  our  advancing  radiance.     We  are  almost  ready  to  per- 
suade ourselves  that  their  experience  ia  of  little  value  to  us ;  that  the 
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chaDge  of  circumstaDces  is  so  great,  that  what  was  wisdom  once  is 
no  longer  such ;  that  it  served  well  enough  for  the  day,  but  that  it 
ought  not  now  to  be  an  object  of  desire,  or  even  of  commendation. 

"  Nay,  the  comparison  is  sometimes  eagerly  pressed  of  our  achieve- 
ments in  literature  with  those  of  former  ages.  Our  histories  are  said 
to  be  more  philosophical,  more  searching,  more  exact,  more  elaborate 
than  theirs.  Our  poetry  is  said  to  surpass  theirs  in  brilliancy,  imag- 
inativeness, tenderness,  elegance,  and  variety,  and 'not  to  bo  behind 
theirs  even  in  sublimity,  or  terrific  grandeur.  It  is  more  thoughtful, 
more  natural,  more  suffeestive,  more  concentrative,  and  more  thrill- 
ing than  theirs.  Our  philosophy  is  not,  like  theirs,  harsh  or  crabbed, 
or  irregular;  but  wrought  out  in  harmonious  and  well-defined  pro- 
portions. Our  metaphysical  systems  and  mental  speculations  are  (as 
we  flatter  ourselves)  to  endure  forever,  not  merely  as  monuments  of 
our  faith,  but  of  truth  ;  while  the  old  systems  must  fall  into  ruins,  or 
merely  flimish  materials  to  reconstruct  the  new — as  the  temples  of 
the  gods  of  ancient  Rome  serve  but  to  trick  out  or  ornament  the  mod- 
em churches  of  the  Eternal  City.  Ay,  and  it  may  be  so.  But  who 
will  pause  and  gase  on  the  latter,  when  his  eyes  can  fasten  on  the  gi- 
gantic forms  of  die  Coliseum,  or  the  Pantheon,  or  the  Column  of  Tra- 
jan, or  the  Arch  of  Constantino  ? 

**  May  I  not  stop  £or  a  moment,  and  ask  if  there  is  not  much  delu- 
sion and  error  in  this  notion  of  our  superiority  over  former  ages ;  and 
if  there  be,  whether  it  may  not  be  fatal  to  our  just  progress  in  litera- 
ture, as  well  as  to  the  permanent  interests  of  society  ?  I  would  not 
ask  those  who  entertain  such  opinions  to  accompany  me  back  to  the 
days  of  Aristotle  and  Cicero,  whose  works  on  the  subject  of  govern- 
ment and  politics  alone  have  scarcely  received  any  essential  addition 
in  principles  or  practical  wisdom,  down  to  this  very  hour.  Who,  of 
all  the  great  names  of  the  past,  have  possessed  so  profound  an  iuflu- 
ence  and  so  wide  an  authority  for  so  long  a  period  f  If  time  be  the 
srbiter  of  poetical  excellence,  whose  fame  is  so  secure  as  that  of  Ho- 
mer and  V  irgil  1  Whose  histories  may  hope  to  outlive  those  of  Thu- 
cydides  and  Tacitus  t  But  I  would  limit  myself  to  a  far  narrower 
space,  to  the  period  of  the  two  centuries  which  have  elapsed  since 
our  ancestors  emigrated  to  America.  Survey  the  generations  which 
have  passed  awar,  and  let  us  ask  ourselves  what  have  been  their  lit- 
erary labon  and  scientific  attainments  1  What  the  productions  of 
their  genius  and  learning  1  What  the  amount  which  they  have  con- 
tributed to  meliorate  the  condition  of  mankind — ^to  lay  deep  and  broad 
the  foundations  of  Theology,  and  Jurisprudence,  and  Medicine — to 
establish  and  illustrate  the  principles  ot  free  governments  and  inter- 
national law-— and  to  instruct  as  well  as  amuse  the  leisure,  and  to  re- 
fine the  taste  of  social  life  f  Unless  I  greatly  mistake,  a  calm  survey 
of  this  whole  matter  would  convince  every  well-balanced  mind,  that 
if  we  may  claim  somethinff  for  ourselves,  we  must  yield  much  to  the 
scholars  of  those  days.  We  shall  find  that  much  of  our  own  fruits 
have  been  grafted  on  the  ancient  stocks.  That  much  of  what  we  now 
admire  is  not  destined  for  immortality.  That  much  which  we  deem 
new  is  6ut  an  ilMiiguiied  plunder  from  the  old  repositories.  And  that 
much  vfhich  we  vaunt  to  be  true  consists  of  old  fallacies ,  often  refuted 
and  forgoiUn,  or  of  unripe  theories,  which  must  perish  by  the  way- 
"  I9  or  be  choked  by  other  weeds  of  a  kindred  growth. 
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**  The  truth  is,  that  no  single  generation  of  men  can  accomplish  much 
of  itself  or  Jbr  itself  tohich- does  not  essentially/  rest  updn  what  has  been 
done  before.  Whatever  may  be  the  extent  or  vanety  of  labors  and 
attamments,  much  of  them  will  fail  to  reach  posterity,  and  much  which 
reaches  them  will  be  felt,  not  as  a  distinct  formation,  but  only  as  com* 
ponent  ingredients  of  the  general  mass  of  knowledge.  Many  of  the 
immortals  of  one  age  cease  to  be  such  in  the  next  which  succeeds  it ; 
and,  at  best,  after'  a  fitful  season  of  renown,  they  quietly  pass  away, 
and  sleep  well  in  the  common  cemetery  of  the  departed.  What  is 
present  is  apt  to  be  dazzlin?  and  imposing,  and  to  assume  a  rast  im* 
portance  over  the  distant  and  the  obscure.  The  mind  in  its  perspect- 
ive becomes  affected  by  the  like  laws  as  those  of  the  natural  vision. 
The  shrub  in  the  foreground  overtops  the  oak,  that  has  numbered  its 
eentnries.  The  hill  imder  our  eye  looms  higher  than  the  snov^  Alps, 
which  skirt  the  edge  of  the  horizon. 

'^  But  let  us  subject  this  matter  to  a  little  closer  scrutiny,  and  see  if 
the  annals  of  the  last  two  centuries  alone  do  not  sufficiently  admonish 
118  of  the  mutability  of  human  fame,  as  well  as  that  of  human  pursuits. 
What  a  vast  amount  of  intellectual  power  has  been  expendea  during 
that  period,  which  is  now  dimly  seen,  or  entirely  forgotten !  The 
very  names  of  many  authors  have  perished,  and  the  titles  of  their 
works  are  to  be  gathered  only  from  the  dusty  pages  of  some  obscure 
catalogue.  What  reason  can  we  have  to  suppose  that  much  of  our 
own  labors  will  not  share  a  kindred  fate  1  But,  turning  to  another 
and  brighter  part  of  the  picture,  where  the  mellowing  hand  of  time 
has  touched  with  its  finest  tints  the  varying  figures.  Who  are  there 
to  be  seen  but  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  and  Bacon,  and  Locke,  and 
Newton,  and  Cudworth,  and  Taylor,  and  Barrow,  not  to  speak  of  a 
host  of  others,  whose  works  ought  to  be  profoundly  studied,  and 
should  illustrate  every  library.  I  put  it  to  ourselves  to  say,  who  are 
the  m^n  of  this  generation  to  be  brought  into  comparison  with  these,  in 
the  extent  and  variety  of  their  labors,  the  powers  of  their  genius,  or  the 
depth  of  their  researches  ?  Who  of  ourselves  can  hope  to  exercise  an 
influence  over  the  human  mind  as  wide-spread  as  theirs  1  Who  can 
hope  to  do  more  for  science,  for  philosophy,  for  literature,  for  theolo- 
gy, than  they  1  I  put  the  argument  to  our  modesty,  whether  we  can 
dispense  with  the  products  of  their  genius,  and  wisdom,  and  learning; 
or  may  cast  aside  their  works,  as  mere  play- things  for  idlers,  or  curi- 
Oftities  for  collectors  of  the  antique  ? 

"  I  have  but  glanced  at  this  subject.  It  would  occupy  a  large  dis- 
course to  unfold  it  in  its  various  bearings  and  consequences.  But  the 
strong  tendency  of  our  times  to  disregard  the  lessons  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  past  must  have  any  thing  but  a  salutary  effect  upon  all  the 
complicated  interests  of  literary  as  well  as  social  life.  It  not  only 
loosens  and  disjoints  those  institutions,  which  seem  indispensable  to 
our  common  happiness  and  security,  but  it  puts  afloat  all  those  prin- 
ciples, which  constitute,  as  it  were,  the  very  axioms  of  all  sound  phi- 
losophy and  literature.  In  no  country  on  earth  is  the  danger  of  sucli 
a  tendency  so  pregnant  with  fearful  results,  as  in  our  own ;  for  it 
nurses  a  spirit  of  innovation,  and  experiment,  and  oscillation,  which 
leaves  no  resting-place  for  sober  meditation  >or  permanent  progress. 
It  was  the  striking  remark  of  an  acute  observer  of  the  human  mind, 
that '  he  who  sets  out  with  doubting,  vrill  find  life  finished,  before  he 
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becomes  master  of  the  rudiments ;'  and  that  he  who  begins  by  pre- 
suming on  his  own  sense,  has  ended  his  studies,  as  soon  as  he  has 
commenced  them." — Judge  Story's  Address,  &c. 

376},  b.  In  parting,  for  the  present,  with  organic  chemistry,  I 
would  affain  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  a  science  of  exalted  worth,  in 
its  vocation  of  laying  open  the  constitution  and  laws  of  inorganic  na- 
ture, and  in  applying  its  results  to  many  of  the  most  useful  purposes 
of  life.  The  physiologist  venerates  the  science,  does  homage  to  its 
cultivators,  would  do  battle  for  its  cause.  In  protecting  the  great  In- 
stitution which  it  is  his  province  to  illustrate,  in  preserving  unsullied 
the  stupendous  philosophy  of  Medicine,  he  makes  no  encroachment 
on  a  sister  science ;  but,  ever  obedient  to  the  voice  of  Nature,  he  wor- 
ships in  aU  her  temples  (^  1034). 

4.  DISTRIBUTION. 

377.  The  fourth  function  common  to  animals  and  plants  is  distribu- 
tion or  circulation.  In  the  former,  afber  the  food  has  become  so  far 
afttimilated  as  to  receive  the  final  act  of  appropriation,  or,  in  other 
words,  after  it  is  formed  into  blood,  it  must  be  distributed  to  all  parts 
of  the  body,  for  their  growth,  nutrition,  &c.  This  office  is  performed 
by  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  in  ail  perfect  and  superior  animals* 
and  by  the  blood-vessels  alone  in  the  inferior  tribes,  and  whenever 
the  heart  is  wanting.  In  the  last  instance,  the  means  are  very  similar 
to  those  which  carry  on  the  circulation  in  plants. 

378.  The  mechanism  of  circulation  is  snown  by  the  function.  In 
the  perfect  animals,  the  blood  is  expelled  by  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
heart  into  the  aorta,  and  thence  distributed  to  all  parts  of  the  body ; 
where  it  is  applied  to  nutrition  and  secretion,  and  undergoes  depura- 
tipn  by  the  excretory  organs.  Such  as  is  not  thus  appropriated  is 
sent  forward  to  the  communicating  veins,  by  which  it  is  conveyed  to 
the  right  auricle,  and  from  thence  to  the  right  ventricle,  to  be  distrib- 
uted to  the  lungs  through  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  returned,  again, 
to  the  left  ventricle  through  the  pulmonary  veins  and  left  auricle.  In 
the  lungs,  the  venous  blood  is  converted  to  arterial,  and  perfected  for 
the  various  exigencies  of  organic  life,  by  the  joint  agency  of  the  pul- 
monary mucous  tissue  and  atmospheric  air  (§  419,  827  b), 

379.  A  remarkable  exception  occurs  to  the  foregoing  general  plan 
of  the  circulation,  in  the  transmission  of  venous  blood  from  the  ab- 
dominal viscera  to  the  liver,  through  the  vena  portae.  It  is  also 
anomalous,  that  this  blood  is  appropriated,  in  part,  to  the  formation 
of  an  ors:anir  fluid,  the  bile,  while  the  residue  is  transmitted  to  the 
▼ena  cava  through  the  hepatic  veins ;  thele  veins  being  also  the  asso- 
ciate medium  for  the  return  of  blood  from  the  hepatic  artery. 

'  380.  There  are  three  principal  distinctions  between  the  blood  sent 
out  by  the  left  ventricle  and  that  which  is  returned  to  the  right :  1st. 
The  color  of  venous  blood  is  a  mod  en  a  red ;  that  of  arterial  a  bright 
scarlet  2d.  Venous  blood  is  more  highly  charged  with  carbonaceous 
matter  than  the  arterial.  3d.  Venous  blood  will  not  support  the  life 
of  organs. 

381.  The  blood  supplies  all  parts  with  their  means  of  nutrition,  se- 
cretion, &c.,  and  is,  itself,  the  stimulus  by  which  its  own  circulatory 
organs  are  excited  to  motion,  and  by  which  the  formative  and  secre- 
tory vessels  are  maintained  in  their  action.     The  pabulum  vitcB  is, 
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therefore,  remarkably  distiDguished  from  all  other  substances  in  na- 
ture, in  being  equally  the  stimulus  of  the  whole  circulatory  system, 
and  the  substance  acted  upon  and  appropriated  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  every  part  in  which  it  may  circulate  (§  136). 

It  b  the  same  with  the  sap  of  plants  as  with  the  blood ;  both  being 
alike  the  pahulum  vita.  Each  is  every  where  converted  into  the 
solid  organs  to  which  it  is  distributed,  and  into  fluids  and  other  prod- 
ucts which  have  their  special  allotment  in  organic  lifb ;  and  nwiing 
is  formed  which  is  not  derived  immediately  from  the  blood  or  sap  (§ 
41-44,  847  c,  1053). 

OF   THE   POWERS   WHICH   CIRCULATE   THE   BLOOD.* 

382.  Much  of  the  philosophy  of  medicine  is  involved  in  a  right  es- 
timate of  the  powers  which  carry  on  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 
But,  having  set  forth  this  subject  extensively  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries,  I  shall  now  limit  my  remarks  to  a  state- 
ment of  the  most  prominent  facts  (§  407,  a), 

383,  a,  A  great  error  has  prevailed  of  ascribing  the  circulation  of 
the  blood  to  the  propelling  power  of  the  heart  alone.  Another,  less 
common,  imputes  venous  circulation  to  the  action  of  the  capillary  ar- 
teries ;  while  a  still  greater  regards  it  as  a  hydrostatic  phenomenon 
dependent  on  the  arterial  column  of  blood.  Another,  subversive  of 
all  principles  in  medicine,  refers  the  circulation  in  the  capillary  ves- 
sels-— those  instruments  of  all  the  essential  organic  processes — ^to  cap- 
illary attraction.  Another  supposes  that  the  blood  is  moved  in  virtue 
of  its  own  inherent  power.  Another,  that  the  globular  portion  is 
composed  of  animalcula,  which  traverse  the  circulatory  system  by 
their  locomotive  endowment.  But,  the  most  obnoxious  to  objection 
is  the  latest  speculation  which  flows  from  the  universal  doctrine  of 
Liebig,  that 

**  All  vital  activity  arises  from  the  mutual  action  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  atmosphere  and  the  elements  of  the  food ;"  that  **  the  life  of  ani- 
mals exhibits  itself  in  the  continual  absorption  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
air,  and  its  combination  vdth  certain  component  parts  of  the  animal 
body ;"  and  that  '*  the  cause  of  the  state  of  motion  is  to  be  found  in 
a  series  of  changes  which  the  food  undergoes  in  the  organism ;  those 
changes  being  the  results  of  processes  of  decomposition,  to  which  the 
food  itself,  or  the  structures  formed  from  it,  or  parts  of  organs,  are 
subjected."     (See  §  350,  nos.  9,  10,  ^  1054). 

This  last  hypothesis  imputes  the  circulation  entirely  to  the  chemical 
action  of  oxygen  ^as  upon  the  tissues  and  upon  the  blood  itself;  re- 
jects, altogether,  the  propelling  and  suction  power  of  the  heart,  over- 
looks  the  respiratory  movements,  the  peristaltic  action  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphincters,  the  motions  of 
the  iris,  denies  all  vascular  action,  even  in  the  face  of  such  phenome- 
na as  blushing,  and  all  other  sympathetic  movements,  nor  recognizes 
a  local  morbid  physiological  determination  of  blood,  or  a  morbid  pro- 
cess, or  a  physiological  influence  of  therapeutical  agents,  but  con- 
strues all  these  unique  results  upon  the  same  chemical  phenomenon. 

383,  b,  A  modification,  however,  of  this  doctrine  concedes  an  in- 
strumentality of  the  heart  in  circulating  the  blood.  The  heart  still 
acts  in  virtue  of  the  combustive  process ;  and  so  far  the  doctrine  is 

*  The  term  powertt  u  here  emplojed,  comprehendi  the  imtnimenti  of  circalttioa. 
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consistent  But  it  is  ftedamentally  contradicted  by  the  incongruity 
of  the  two  great  sources  of  power  at  the  apex  and  at  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  circulation,  when  contrasted  with  the  exact  balance  which 
prevails  between  the  moving  power  of  the  heart  and  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  the  capillary  system.  Nor  is  there  to  be  found  in  na- 
ture two  such  distinct  sources  of  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  a 
specific  effect  as  that  which  imputes  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to 
an  associate  mechanical  impulse  by  the  heart  and  a  chemical  process 
in  the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  129). 

384.  There  are  numerous  elements  concerned  in  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  eack  one  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  substantiate  in  a 
former  work.* 

Ist.  The  heart  possesses,  through  its  vital  properties,  an  active 
power  of  dilating  and  contracting  (§  498,  e). 

2d.  The  arteries  possess  a  similar  power,  though  in  a  far  inferior 
degree.  Tius  has  been  determined  by  the  application  of  irritants. — 
(Medkal  and  Phtfiiological  Comm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  147-152,  375-403.) 

3d.  The  capil^ry  arteries,  or  the  reservoirs  of  blood  to  the  ex- 
treme vessels,  nave  the  same  power,  which  is  much  more  actively  ex- 
ercised than  in  the  larger  arteries.  The  capillaries  are  consequently 
brought  into  greater  action  when  stimulated  by  physical  agents,  as  in 
inflammatory  diseases,  or  by  the  nervous  power,  as  in  blushing  (§ 
480,  1039). 

4th.  The  extreme  vessels,  or  terminating  series  of  the  arterial  sys- 
tem, have,  also,  a  like  power  of  contracting  and  dilating  actively,  and 
in  a  still  greater  degree  than  the  capillary  arteries  (§  136,  750). 

5th.  The  extreme  capillary  veins  have,  also,  a  special  action  of  the 
foregoing  nature,  which  aids  in  transmitting  the  blood  from  the  arte- 
rial system  to  the  next  larger  series  of  veins. 

Gtk.  The  lazver  veins  possess  the  power  of  dilating  and  contracting 
actively,  according  to  the  varying  quantities  of  blood  transmitted  from 
the  arterial  system.  Their  constant  canatus  to  contract  on  their  con- 
tents assists  in  the  transmission  of  the  blood. 

7th.  All  the  cavities  of  the  heart  operate  upon  the  principle  of  an 
exhausting  pump«  during  their  dilatation.  > 

385.  All  the  foregoing  powers  (§  384)  concur  together,  according 
to  a  consummate  Design,  in  circulating  the  blood.  All  are  important 
elements ;  no  one  adequate  in  itself,  while  each  should  be  studied  by 
itself,  as  well  as  in  connection  with  the  whole  (§  74,  80, 117, 137, 143, 
155,  156,  169./,  266,  303J  a,  306,  310,  311,  387,  399,  ^409/,  422, 
514  A,  524  d,  625,  526  d,  528  c,  638,  649  d,  733  h,  764  6,  811,  847  c, 
848,  902/;  905,  1054). 

386.  The  cootraction  and  dilatation  of  the  heart  and  arteries  are, 
respectively,  nearly  synchronous.  Although  there  be  a  perfect  consent 
of  action  between  the  capillaries,  the  extreme  vessels,  and  the  heart, 
those  vessels  are  not  associated  with  the  movements  of  the  heart, 
nor  with  each  odier,  in  the  same  way  as  the  actions  of  the  heart  and 
arteries;  and  they  are  modified,  also,  according  to  the  special  func- 
tions they  perform  in  difierent  parts  (133  &,  135  a,  136).  The  case 
of  blushing  shows  us  the  law  in  regard  to  the  capillaries  (§  476,  &c.). 

387.  The  final  cause  of  motion  in  the  veins  is  chiefly  that  of  sub* 

*  Uedkal  and  P^iologieml  ConmeBtuief,  vol.  ii.,  p.  375-426, 147-152,  and  theEfStf 
OBtiM  Tkt9rm  •/ tf^UiMmtiHo'H,  ibid, 
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serving  the  arterial  system ;  and  here  the  consent  of  action  between 
the  veins  and  arteries  is  still  more  illustrative  of  the  profound  nature 
of  the  principles  and  laws  which  govern  the  functions  of  organic  life. 
It  has  been,  indeed,  the  universal  doctrine  that  the  capacity  of  the 
veins  is  determined  in  a  mechanical  manner  by  the  volume  of  blood 
transmitted  from  the  arteries ;  but  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the 
supposed  physical  distension  and  elastic  contraction  of  the  veins  are 
without  foundation,  and  would  form  a  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  cir- 
culation of  the  blood.  On  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  those  actions 
are  not  only  of  a  vital  nature,  but  that  they  are  a  perpetual  illustra- 
tion of  sympathy,  depending  upon  sympathetic  relations  of  tne  veins 
to  the  communicating  series  of  arterial  capillaries. 

This  peculiar  constitution  of  the  veins  explains  the  reason  why  they 
collapse  when  divided ;  since  their  sympathetic  relation  to  the  arteries 
is  thus  extinguished.  The  veins,  indeed,  appear  to  be  not  less  sus- 
ceptible of  action  from  the  stimulus  of  sympathy  with  the  capillary 
arteries  than  the  iris  with  the  retina  (§  514,  k)t  whose  phenomena  so 
clearly  demonstrate  the  operation  of  that  principle  in  developing  sen- 
sible motions. 

The  dilatations  and  contractions  of  the  veins  are,  therefore,  very 
greatly  effected  by  sympathetic  influences  exerted  upon  them  by  the 
varying  states  of  the  capillary  arteries,  as  well  as  by  the  quantities  of 
blood  they  are  employed  in  transmitting  to  the  veins.  These  influ- 
ences appear  to  be  originally  felt  by  the  capillary  series  of  veins, 
where  the  organic  properties  are  most  strongly  pronounced,  and 
thence  propagated  by  continuous  sympathy  to  the  larger  series  (§  498, 
and  Camm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  520,  521,  &c.). 

Did  not  a  consent  of  action  vrith  the  arteries  (depending  on  the 
principle  of  sympathy,  §  452,  495,  &c.,  498)  exist  in  the  veins,  the  vi- 
tal contractility,  and  the  elastic  property  of  the  coats,  must  be  me- 
chanically overcome  by  the  increased  quantity  of  blood  transmitted  to 
them.  The  blood  must  be  forcibly  injected  into  the  capillary  veins 
by  the  r«*  a  tergo,  and  in  numerous  parts  which  cannot  be  penetrated 
by  the  finest  injections  of  art.  This  is  utterly  repugnant  to  that  Uni- 
ty of  Design  which  prevails  in  all  parts  of  the  organized  being,  and 
would  be  leaving  an  important  function  to  a  fortuitous  and  inadequate 
provision.  Nor  can  it  be  consistently  supposed  that  the  phenomena 
which  appertain  to  one  class  of  vessels  are  of  a  vital  nature,  and 
those  of  the  other,  resulting  in  an  anatomically  associated  series, 
mechanical. 

The  veins  possess,  also,  longitudinal  fibres,  by  which  they  are  fit- 
ted for  rapid  and  uniform  motion  over  an  extensive  tract ;  and  this 
action  implies  a  predominance  of  continuous  sympathy  (§  498).  It  is 
also  proved  that  the  veins,  like  the  heart  and  arteries,  dilate  actively 
on  the  application  of  certain  stimuli  to  their  external  surface. — 
(Med.  and  Physiolog.  Comm.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  147-152,  375-401.) 

388.  Venous  circulation  is  determined  principally  by  the  suction 
or  derivative  power  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  but  is  aided  by 
the  contractile  power  of  the  large  veins,  by  the  more  specific  action 
of  the  capHlary  veins,  and  by  the  propelling  power  of  the  communi- 
cating series  of  arterial  capillaries.  The  contraction  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  large  arteries,  have  little  or  no 
agency  in  venous  circulation.     Their  force  is  probably  exhausted,  or 
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nearly  so,  when  the  blood  has  reached  the  terminal  series  of  the  art^ 
rial  system. 

The  blood  is  returned  from  the  lungs  to  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart 
by  the  powers  just  stated. 

It  is  not  alone  the  dilatation  of  the  auricles  which  constitutes  the 
derivatiye  power,  as  had  been  supposed  till  1  investigated  this  subject ; 
but  equally,  also,  that  of  the  ventricles. 

389.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  I  have  ex- 
amined every  objection  which  has  been  alleged  against  the  imputed 
dependence  of  venous  circulation  upon  the  dilatation  of  the  cavities  of 
the  heart,  and  atmospheric  pressure.  One  objection  had  been  stated 
with  greater  force  and  apparent  plausibility  than  the  rest,  by  Dni. 
Philip,  Amott,  and  other  eminent  men ;  namely,  that  the  parietes  of 
the  veins  should  collapse  upon  the  supposed  doctrine  of  suction.  To 
diis  objection  I  have  replied,  that  the  injecting  power  of  the  commu- 
nicating arterial  capillaries  maintains  the  veins  in  a  state  of  fullness. 
The  perfectly  harmonious  relation  among  the  powers  which  circulate 
the  blood  establishes  a  correspondence  between  the  movements  in 
the  venous  and  arterial  systems,  by  which  nature  has  duly  provided 
against  so  great  an  evil  as  apprehended. 

390,  a.  The  suction  power  of  the  heart,  as  I  have  endeavored  to 
show  in  the  *' Commentaries,"  is  indispensable  to  the  portal  circula- 
tion, and  to  that,  also,  of  the  lymphatics,  lacteals,  thoracic  duct,  and 
umbilical  vein ;  though,  doubtless,  the  independent  action  of  these 
vessels  contributes  to  the  motion  of  their  contents. 

390,  h.  In  the  foregoing  work  I  have  considered  the  objection  rela- 
tive to  the  occasional  jet  of  blood  from  a  vein  wounded  in  venesec- 
tion in  certain  conditions  of  disease ;  and  I  purpose  now,  from  its 
ambiguous  relation  to  my  subject,  adverting  to  the  causes  of  the  in- 
termitting pulse  that  so  often  attends  congested  states  of  the  liver. 
This  phenomenon  has  been  long  observed ;  but  no  substantial  cause 
has  been  assigped.  It  is  due,  I  apprehend,  to  two  influences,  one  of 
which  is  sympathetic,  the  other  more  or  less  mechanical. 

The  sympathetic  is  readily  appreciated ;  the  mechanical,  and  most 
important,  requires  explanation.  In  my  Essay  on  Inflammation,  and 
in  the  present  work,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  current  of 
blood  is  accelerated  in  the  vessels  immediately  concerned  in  that 
morbid  process,  notwithstanding  the  enlarged  diameters  of  the  vessels 
(§  711,  occ).  But  not  so  in  venous  congestion,  unless  the  propelling, 
and  therefore,  also,  the  suction  power  of  the  heart,  be  considerably 
increased.  It  often  happens,  however,  that  the  force  of  the  heart, 
in  venous  congestions  of  the  liver,  is  even  reduced  below  its  ordinary 
standard,  however  there  may  be  an  attendant  hardness  of  the  pulse 
(§  688).  Now,'  therefore,  since  the  veins  undergo  an  enlargement  in 
their  congested  states,  and  since,  also,  the  volume  of  blood  which  is 
transmitted  to  the  heart  through  the  portal  system  is  very  large,  if  it 
enter  that  organ  in  an  unusual  manner,  it  is  highly  probable  that  it 
would  embarrass  its  action.  Such  would  be  the  effect  of  a  sluggish 
or  irregular  ingress,  especially,  as  will  be  seen,  if  not  correspondenl 
with  the  egress  of  blood. 

But,  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  the  pulse  becomes  intermit- 
tent, for  the  first  time,  after  the  hepatic  affection  has  sensibly  yielded. 
This  occurs,  however,  mostly,  if  not  altogether,  in   rather  intense 
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tmoB  of  venoufl  congestion,  and  where  the  force  of  the  heart,  and 
therefore  its  suction  power,  are  manifestly  increased,  so  much  bo, 
indeed,  that  practitioners,  cautious  of  hlood-letting,  will  venture  upon 
the  remedy.  An  incomplete  subsidence  of  the  disease,  and  the 
mtans  of  treatment,  reduce  the  action  of  the  heart ;  and  the  suction 
power  being  thus  lessened,  while  the  veins  remain  yet  enlarged,  the 
olood  moves  with  a  tardy  pace  in  the  portal  veins,  and  disturbs  the 
rhythmic  action  of  the  heart. 

There  is  also  another,  and  important  element  of  this  mechanical 
cause,  which  consists  in  an  interrupted  balance  between  the  blood 
which  enters  the  heart  and  that  which  is  projected  from  it ;  its  en- 
trance being  rendered  slow  by  the  state  of  the  portal  veins,  while  its 
projection  is  unembarrassed.  If  the  pulse  be  merely  intermittent, 
ana  only  so  after  several  beats,  excitement  from  exercise,  but  not 
from  the  mind,  will  often  restore,  for  a  short  time,  the  harmony  of 
both  ventricles.  Moral  excitement,  on  the  contrary,  through  nervous 
influence,  is  apt  to  increase  the  intermission,  and  often  adds  an  irreg' 
ularity  (§  227,  509,  &c.).  But,  unlike  the  simply  intermitting,  an  ir- 
regular pulse  is  commonly  increased  in  its  irregularity  by  violent 
exercise,  as  well  as  by  excitements  of  mind.  The  intermitting  pulse, 
on  the  contrary,  is  often  most  strongly  pronounced  in  the  horizontal 
posture. 

The  nature  of  the  sympathetic  cause  will  be  readily  appreciated 
by  the  accurate  observer,  when  he  considers  how  often  intermis- 
sions or  irregularities  of  the  pulse  are  increased  by  a  full,  and  some« 
dmes  a  scanty  meal  (§  512). 

Cerebral  inflammation  often  gives  rise  to  an  irregular  action  of  the 
heart ;  but  here  the  causers  determined  by  the  nervous  power  alone 
(§226,  &c.).  In  the  case  of  the  brain,  also,  the  pulse  is  apt  to  be 
more  irregular  than  intermittent ;  while  in  that  of  the  liver  it  may 
be  both  (§  687,  &c.). 

391.  The  valves  of  the  veins  have  been  universally  supposed  to  con- 
tribute essentially  to  venous  circulation,  by  supporting  the  column 
of  blood.  This,  however,  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  is  a  mistaken 
opinion  ;*  for  they  are  always  o}>en  when  the  current  of  blood  is  pass 
ing.  Like  the  valves  of  the  heart,  their  great  final  cause  is  to  prevent 
the  reflux  of  blood  when  pressure  operates,  and  to  contribute  to  the 
like  design  of  the  fr^uent  inosculation  of  the  veins.  The  supposed 
co-operation  of  the  voluntaiy  muscles  in  venous  circulation  is  also 
merely  accidental. 

392,  a.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  whole  theory  of  the  circula- 
tion is  strictly  relative  to  the  properties  of  life.  The  pressure  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  which  the  blood  is  forced  along  the  returning  vessels, 
18  entirely  incidental ;  and,  although  the  transit  of  blood  from  one 
part  to  another  is  merely  mechanical,  its  motion  originates  entirely  in 
vital  agencies.  The  facts,  of  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are 
predicated,  are  ver^  numerous,  and  contribute  to  some  of  the  most 
miportant  pathological  and  therapeutical  principles.  It  may  be  use- 
ful to  consider  vet  farther  some  of  the  most  indisputable,  and  to  re- 
gard them,  at  the  same  time,  in  their  connection  with  the  laws  of 
which  they  are  the  foundation. 

392,  h.  Although  the  vascular  system  contributes  an  important  part 
*  Medlotl  tad  Pbjiiologioal  CommeDtariei.  voL  il,  p.  41S,  486. 
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toward  the  common  circulation,  the  heart  posseaseB  within  itself  a 
general  control  over  this  great  function  of  life.  Had  it  been  other- 
wise, '*  a  thousand  causes  might  intenrene,  over  which  the  organ,  so 
limited  in  influence,  could  have  no  control,  to  retard  or  divert  the 
course  of  the  blood ;  and  which,  by  occasioning  one  short  delay,  might 
prevent  its  return  forever."  It  is,  therefore,  not  only  the  great  mo- 
tive source,  through  its  contractile  power,  in  the  universal  act  of  dis- 
tribution, but,  to  efiect  a  return  of  the  venous  blood,  '*  it  is  made  the 
centre  of  atmospheric  pressure  and  gravity,  and  designates  the  stage 
in  the  circulation  in  which  a  deficiency  of  supply  would  be  the  last  m 
being  felt.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  functions  of  the  heart  are  per- 
formed, and  life  preserved,  notwithstanding  long  and  copious  dis- 
chaz^ges  of  blood,  which,  upon  any  other  hypothesis,  must  have  been 
fatal.  For,  according  to  Uiese  hypotheses,  the  heart,  or  at  least  the 
auricles,  are  placed  at  the  end  of  projection.  They  mark  the  highest 
advance  of  the  tide,  and  would  first  be  abandoned  by  the  retiring 
fluid.  They  would  be  drained  by  every  profuse  hemorrhage,  and  the 
heart  would  expend  its  energy  in  fruitless  efforts  to  circulate  a  fluid 
that  came  not  within  its  reach."  Upon  any  other  theory,  how  could 
what  Armstrong  calls  "  the  beautiful  balance  between  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  the  heart"  be  preserved  ]  How,  otherwise,  would  the 
circulation  be  restored  in  syncope  ]  In  respect,  also,  to  the  absorbent 
power,  it  is  farther  well  said  by  Carson,  that,  "  though  we  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  data  from  which  the  power  of  the  heart  can  be  cal- 
culated, there  must  exist,  nevertheless,  certain  limits,  within  which  it 
must  reasonably  be  supposed  to  be  confined.  If  we  consider  that  the 
quantity  of  blood  in  circulation  is  nearly  one  fifth  of  the  weight  of  tho 
whole  body ;  that  this  great  mass  is  spread  over  an  immense  surface ; 
that  it  is  dierefi>re  subjected  to  great  resistance  from  friction,  espe- 
ciallv  in  the  small  vessels  where  each  globule  is  to  be  rolled  over  a 
fixed  surface;  that  the  currents,  in  consequence  of  anastomosing 
branches,  are  perpetually  flowing  in  opposite  directions,  and  that  at- 
traction must  powerfully  prevail  between  the  blood  and  small  vessels; 
when  we  consider  the  mass  moved,  the  motion  with  which  it  is  moved, 
and  tbe  resistance  opposed,  it  is  impossible  to  imag^e  that  this  labor 
could  have  been  perrarmed  by  the  propelling  power  of  the  ventricle ;" 
besides  the  obvious  objections  of  the  liability  of  the  curvature  of  the 
aorta  and  the  capillary  arteries  to  be  ruptured,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  portal,  placental,  and  lymphatic  circulation  (§  390). 

Again,  ''the  two  trunks  of  the  ascending  and  descending  cava  meet 
at  the  heart  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  straight  line.  The  streams 
of  blood  which  are  conveyed  by  these  vessels  to  the  heart  are  placed 
at  that  point  in  direct  oppoaiuon.  Upon  the  supposition  that  the  blood 
is  returned  to  the  heart  oy  avu  a  tergo,  this  position  of  the  vessels  is 
the  most  unfavorable  that  can  be  conceived  for  the  office  that  is  as- 
signed to  them.  The  momentum  of  blood  in  one  vessel  would  be  de- 
stroyed by  that  of  the  other ;  or»  if  the  current  in  the  descending  was 
stronger  than  that  in  the  ascending  cava,  the  blood  in  the  weaker 
stream  would  be  prevented  from  ever  reaching  the  heart." 

392,  c.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  especially 
in  the  Essays  on  Inflammation,  and  the  Powers  which  Circulate  the 
Blood,  I  have  exhibited  a  great  amount  of  proof  establishing  the 
vital  acdotts  of  the  capillaiy  blood-vessels,  and  showing  that  the  mo> 
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men  turn  of  the  blood,  as  derived  from  the  left  cardiac  ventriclet  is 
nearly  lost  in  the  capillaries.  The  opinion  of  Hunter,  Bichat,  Philip, 
and  other  distinguished  observers,  to  the  same  effect,  being  founded 
upon  the  most  ample  investigations,  would  seem  to  leave  no  doubt 
upon  a  question  of  such  fundamental  importance  in  the  philosophy 
of  oreanic  life.  •*  Have  they,"  says  Wilson  Philip,  **  who  maintain 
that  the  circulation  is  supported  by  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart 
alone,  made  even  the  rudest  calculation  of  the  degree  of  resistance 
to  be  overcome  in  driving  the  blood  through  two  capillary  systems  at 
such  a  rate,  that,  in  a  given  time,  the  same  quantity  shall  be  delivered 
by  the  veins,  which  is  thrown  into  the  arteries  1  Have  they  made 
any  estimate  of  the  strength  necessary  in  the  different  sets  of  vessels, 
and  particularly  in  the  larger  arteries,  to  sustain  a  power  capable  of 
overcoming  this  resistance  T  Let  them  give  what  imaginable  power 
they  will,  Siey  cannot  make  this  power  greater  than  the  coats  of  tho 
vessels  will  bear  without  rupture   (§  1054, 1056). 

So  completely  arrested,  mdeed,  is  the  momentum  of  blood  when 
it  reaches  the  arterial  capillaries,  so  manifest  are  the  vital  actions  of 
these  vessels,  and  so  unaccountably  did  Philip  and  Bichat  overlook 
the  suction  power  of  the  heart,  that  they  ascribed  the  circulation  in 
the  veins  entirely  to  the  propelling  action  of  the  capillary  arteries. 
Owing  to  this  limited  view,  Bichat  was  led  to  observe,  that,  "  not- 
withstanding all  that  has  been  written  as  to  the  cause  of  vonous  cir- 
culation, there  is  an  obscurity  in  it,  in  which  there  are  but  few  rays 
of  light."  The  circulation  of  the  liver  embarrassed  him  especially; 
since  any  general  hypothesis  which  should  fail  here  must  be  wholly 
abandoned  (^  390).  He  considered  it,  however,  "  incontestibly 
proved,  that  when  the  blood  has  arrived  in  the  general  capillary  sys- 
tem, it  is  absolutely  beyond  the  influence  of  the  heart,  and  that  the 
left  ventricle  has  no  influence  in  the  venous  system." 

392,  d.  The  demonstrations  of  a  direct  nature,  to  show  the  inde- 
pendent action  of  the  blood-vessels  (the  veins  as  well  as  arteries), 
are  too  numerous  and  various  for  concentrated  observation.  They 
are  scattered  throughout  this  work,  and  many  of  importance  occur 
only  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  147- 
152,  375-401).  The  original  suggestions  of  many  belong  to  myself, 
as,  also,  their  general  application  to  the  subjects  before  me.  It  has 
been  one  of  my  special  objects  to  demonstrate  an  active  dilatation  of 
all  the  blood-vessels,  as  well  as  their  active  contraction.  The  latter, 
indeed,  proves  that  the  dilatation  is  active  and  vital.  The  greater 
principle  lies  in  the  necessity  of  a  counteracting  power ;  since  active 
contraction  alternating  with  dilatation  necessarily  implies  correspond- 
ing principles  of  motion,  or  there  would  be  a  permanent  state  of 
contraction  or  tonic  spasm.  The  sanguiferous  system,  therefore, 
would  be  devoid  of  function,  and  nothing  but  ^*  stagnation"  would 
be  the  great  law  of  organic  nature  (§  748,  1039). 

393.  The  doctrine  of  venous  circulation,  as  I  have  expounded  it 
here,  and  proved  it  extensively  in  the  "  Commentaries,"  is  replete 
with  the  most  important  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical 
conclusions.  It  strikes  a  fatal  blow  at  the  whole  mechanical  nypoth- 
esis  and  the  stimulant  treatment  of  venous  congestion  (§  788-793), 
as  shown  in  my  Essay  on  that  affection.  It  determines  all  the  ffreat 
fundamental  points  which  have  been  in  dispute  respecting  the  curcu* 
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lation  of  the  blood.  It  proves  that  the  propelling  force  of  the  left 
ventricle  of  the  heart  is  lost,  or  nearly  so,  in  the  extreme  capillary 
arteries.  It  proves,  what  is  of  greater  importance  than  all  things 
else  in  the  Institutes  of  medicine,  that  the  extreme  vessels  possess  an 
independent  vital  action  ;  since  otherwise  the  blood  could  never  be 
earned  forward  in  the  veins  by  the  power  of  suction  (§  389).  But 
that  would  not  be  the  greatest  oversight  in  the  plan  of  organic  na- 
ture (^  1039,1040). 

394.  The  highest  practical,  as  well  as  philosophical,  conclusions 
are  involved  in  a  correct  estimate  of  the  powers  which  determine  the 
circulation  of  the  blood  (§  393).  But  there  are  no  errors  so  prolific 
of  evil,  and  so  derogatory  to  medical  philosophy,  as  that  which  as- 
sumes a  passive  state  of  the  terminal  series  of  the  arteries,  or  that 
circulation  is  carried  on  in  that  series  by  capillary  attraction,  or  by 
their  oxydation  (§  383). 

Were  either  of  these  hypotheses  true,  there  could  be  none  of  the 
organic  products,  as  derived  from  the  blood,  no  secretion,  no  nutri- 
tion— not  a  principle  in  physiology,  pathology,  or  therapeutics ;  for 
all  the  essential  organic  functio&s,  and  all  the  processes  of  disease, 
are  carried  on  by  the  terminal  series  of  the  arteries  (§  481  g^  483,  &c.). 

Consider  the  phenomena  of  sympathy ;  contemplate  the  experi- 
ments of  Philip  to  determine  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions ;  study 
the  laws  of  the  nervous  power  in  their  relation  to  organic  functions ; 
observe  how  instantly  mental  emotions  will  variously  affect  the  action 
of  the  heart,  or  bring  a  suffusion  of  blood  to  the  pallid  &ce,  or  how 
stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  will  as  instantly  produce  corresponding 
restdts  (§  481-485) ;  and  you  will  concede  that  these  results  of  the 
operation  of  the  nervous  power  demonstrate  the  independent  vital  ac- 
tion of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  overturn  the  physical  and  chemical 
hypotheses  of  life. 

395.  The  foregoing  influence  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ^nglionic 
systems  upon  the  capillaries  and  extreme  vessels  is  of  the  highest  im- 
portance m  pathology,  and  in  the  philosophy  and  treatment  of  dis- 
ease. These  vessels  are  not  only  the  instruments  of  disease,  but  they 
sustain  all  the  morbific  influences  which  result  in  sympathetic  dis- 
eases, and  upon  these  vessels  all  remedial  agents  exert  their  curative 
effects,  wheuier  by  their  direct  action,  or  throueh  the  instrumentality 
of  the  nervous  power  (§  222-233|,  456  a,  1039). 

396.  Nor  is  it  alone  an  active  condition  by  which  the  terminal  se- 
ries of  arteries  is  remarkably  distinguished.  Our  various  &cts  estab- 
lish the  no  less  important  principles,  that  the  several  orders  of  term- 
inal vessels  have  tneir  vital  properties  and  actions  strongly  pronoun- 
ced, and  that  these  properties  and  actions  are  peculiarly  modified  in 
their  natural  state,  both  in  a  general  sense,  and  in  differiant  parts,  and 
that  they  are  liable  to  various  other  peculiar  modifications  horn  the 
operation  of  morbific  and  therapeutical  agents.  Hence,  all  our  cura* 
tive  means  must  have  a  steady  and  direct  reference  to  the  existing 
condition  of  these  extreme  capillary  vessels  (§  149,  150,  &o.). 

397.  Of  the  extreme  vessels  physiologists  have  supposed,  with  great 
reason,  that  there  are  at  least  three  series ;  one  being  destined  for  nu- 
trition, another  for  the  secretion  and  excretion  of  the  fluids,  and  au- 
other  series  coinciding  with  the  veins. 

Without  being  disposed  to  submit  this  question,  in  the  leasts  to  tiM 
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microscope  (§  131),  there  might  be  allowed,  according  to  Wagner, 
what  has  probably  been  hypothetically  suggested  by  the  well-known 
simplicity  of  nature,  that  there  is  '^  but  one  kind  of  termination  in  ref- 
erence to  an  artery — a  passage  into  a  vein  throueh  a  capillary  yessel, 
and  an  intermediate  net-wonc."  In  this  case,  nowerer,  there  must 
either  exist  lateral  projections  from  the  terminal  capillary,  or  there 
must  radiate  from  the  "  intermediate  net-work''  vessels  whose  office  is 
to  carry  the  white  blood,  from  which  are  eliminated  the  materials  for 
nutrition,  &c. 

398.  The  extreme  vessels  which  are  destined  for  nutrition,  secre- 
tion, and  excretion,  elect  from  the  blood,  contained  in  their  reservoirs 
the  capillaiy  arteries,  the  precise  elements  that  are  necessary  to  the 
formation  of  each  peculiar  compound  throughout  the  body,  and  in 
such  uniform  proportions  and  modes  of  combination  as  shall  forever, 
and  without  deviation,  render  them  exactly  conformable  to  the  nature 
of  every  part,  as  ordained  at  the  Creation  (§  41-44).  This  is  done 
in  virtue  of  the  peculiarly  modified  states  of  irritability  and  other 
properties  of  life,  according  to  the  exact  office  of  every  part.  Yet 
are  these  the  vessels  which  are  said^to  be  under  the  sole  government 
of  physical  and  chemical  laws  (§  383),  and  whose  morbid  state  in  in- 
flammation is  constituted  by  a  mechanical  relaxation  of  their  parietes, 
and  a  stagnation  and  coagulation  of  their  contents  (§  711,  &c.) ! 

399.  In  their  natural  state,  the  foregoing  vessels  refuse  admission 
to  the  red  globules  of  blood,  in  virtue  of  their  peculiarly  modified  ir- 
ritability ;  and  this,  therefore,  where  the  calibre  surpasses  the  diam- 
eters of  the  red  globules.  There  is  no  mechanical  *^  straining  off  oi 
the  finer  from  the  coarser  parts  of  the  blood"  by  an  inadequate  capa- 
city of  those  vessels  which  convey  only  white  blood  (§  493,  d).  The 
separation  is  effected  in  a  homogeneous  substance,  and  by  causes 
which  are  very  foreign  to  "strainers"  and  "sieves"  (§  129,  135-138, 
266,  649  J).  The  same  pritfciple  interprets  the  admission  of  the  red 
globules  into  those  serous  vessels,  in  inflammation.  Irritability  is  there 
morbidly  aflected,  and  the  usual  process  of  vital  decomposition  of  the 
blood  is,  of  course,  arrested  (§  327-329).  The  entire  blood  then  finds 
its  way  into  the  lymph  vessels,  as  they  are  called ;  and  the  organic 
law  by  which  that  result  is  determined  (§  192,  278)  is  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  two  experiments ;  one  by  Buniva,  the  other  by  Procter. 
The  experiments  also  confirm  the  doctrines  which  I  have  taught  as  to 
the  character  of  the  nervous  power,  and  its  agency  in  oi^anic  actions, 
while  each  observer  pursuinfl^^  different  routes,  and  attaining  a  com- 
mon end  through  opposite  effects,  but  by  common  principles  relative 
to  the  nervous  power,  illustrate  and  confirm  the  experiments  of  each 
(§  222-233;,  476,  &c.,  500). 

Buniva  had  great  difficulty  in  effecting  an  injection  of  an  artery  of 
a  living  dog,  till  he  divided  the  spinal  cord, -when,  by  thus  withdraw- 
ing the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power,  the  capillaries  lost  their  pecu- 
liar susceptibility,  and  the  contents  of  the  syringe  passed  finely  on. — 
Buniva  (^  1039,1056). 

In  Procter's  experiment,  "  a  hone  was  killed  by  dividing  the  me- 
dulla, the  bowels  turned  aside,  and  the  branch  erf*  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  which  joins  the  ischiadic,  laid  bare ;  also,  one  of  the  arteries 
of  the  leg.  A  wire  applied  to  the  positive  pole  of  a  galvanic  bat- 
tery, defended  with  sponge,  was  ^plied  to  the  nerve,  and  the  nega- 
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tive  wire  to  the  artery.  The  positive  wire  was  then  drawn  slowly 
along  the  plates  of  a  fifty-plate  batteiy  and  the  efiect  was  certainly 
not  only  to  reproduce  the  pulsation  in  the  artery,  but  also  clearly  to 
excite  circulation  in  the  more  minute  vessels."  A  by-stander  ex- 
daimedf  *'  See  how  that  pipe  beats  when  they  put  on  those  wires !" 
— Procter,  on  the  Sympathetic  Nerve.     1844. 

To  the  foregoing  may  be  added  the  experiment  by  Dr.  Hall  (§  263), 
which,  it  will  have  been  observed,  is  insuperably  opposed  to  his  con- 
clusions as  to  the  agency  of  the  nervous  system  in  producing  organic 
actions,  and  as  examined  in  my  Essays  on  "  Vitality,"  ,&c.  (p.  42, 
note).  See,  also.  Experiments  by  Kriemer,  §  485,  and  Philips,  &  483, 
and  Dr.  Parry's  case,  §  487,  gg, 

5.   APPROPRIATION,   OR  NUTRmON   AND   SXCRETION. 

400.  Appropriation,  like  assimilation,  is  a  comprehensive,  though 
less  complex,  function.  It  embraces  what  are  commonly  designated 
as  two  functions,  namely,  nutrition  and  secretion. 

401,  a.  A  common  fluid  being  formed,  and  distributed  to  the  sever- 
al parts  of  the  animal  and  vegetable,  is  then  appropriated  to  their 
several  uses. 

401.  5.  Animals  are  distinguished  by  an  unceasing  change  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  are  composed.  The  actions  of  life  disturb 
the  composition  of  parts,  which,  beine  thus  unsuited  for  the  purposes 
of  organization,  and  reduced  to  a  fluid  state,  are  returned  to  the 
^neral  circulating  mass  of  blood,  where  they  either  again  undergo 
assimilation,  or  are  eliminated  and  cast  ofi*  by  the  excretory  organs. 
To  supply  this  waste  is,  in  part,  the  office  of  appropriation,  which 
furnishes  new  molecules  from  the  blood,  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
process  of  disintegration  after  growth  is  completed,  but  occurring  in 
excess  while  nutrition  is  engaged  in  rearing  up  the  fabric  to  a  state 
of  maturity.  Appropriation  is  also  the  function  through  which  those 
secreted  fluids,  which  act  as  auxiliaries  in  the  processes  of  life,  are 
renewed  in  their  original  character. 

402.  Appropriation,  therefore,  whether  it  refer  to  the  increase  and 
renewal  of  the  solid  parts,  or  to  the  production  of  useful  fluids,  being 
equally  a  process  of  secretion,  every  organic  product,  vegetable -or 
animal,  is  the  result  of  secretion.  But  appropriation,  as  applied  to 
the  useful  fluids  that  are  formed  from  the  blood  or  sap,  is  more  com- 
monly knbwn  as  an  act  of  secretion ;  and  though  the  next  function 
which  will  be  considered,  namely,  excretion^  is  very  analoo^ous,  yet  the 
final  causes  of  secretion  and  excretion  being  entirely  different,  it  is 
proper  that  they  should  be  arranged  as  distinct  processes. 

Smce,  however,  nutrition,  secretion,  and  excretion  are  very  analo- 
gous processes,  secretion  is  a  good  generic  term  for  the  whole.  Each 
process  consists  of  certain  acts  by  which  new  formations  are  gener- 
ated from  the  blood.  All  parts  are  first  eliminated  in  a  fluid  state. 
Such  as  are  destined  for  nutrition  assume  the  condition  of  the  solids 
which  they  supply  as  soon  as  eliminated :  such  as  subserve  the  uses 
of  fluids  remam  permanently  fluid.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  ap- 
propriation, in  a  philosophical  sense,  is  the  highest  act  of  assimila- 
tion, but  may  be  very  properly  regarded  as  a  function  by  itself. 

403.  Every  part  of  the  body  possesses  a  secreting  apparatus,  since 
every  part  appropriates  the  blood  to  itself  r§  398). 
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404.  The  organs  which  generate  the  permanent  fluid  products  are 
very  various,  and  more  complex  than  such  as  carry  on  nutrition.  The 
former  are  either  glands  or  simple  membranes,  acting  in  their  com- 
pound condition  (§  92).  The  immediate  instruments  consist  of  a  sim- 
ple series  of  extreme  vessels  which  pervade  every  part,  and  which 
are  every  where  so  constituted,  anatomically  and  vitally,  that  they 
elaborate  from  the  common  nutritive  fluid  such  compounds  as  are  ex- 
actly conformable  to  the  nature  of  each  part  respectively  (§  41-44, 
133,  &c.,  135  b,  188,  &c.,  205,  &c.,  233,  397,  398). 

405.  The  variety  of  secreted  products,  solid  and  fluid,  is  greater, 
and  the  quantity  more  abundant  in  animals  than  in  plants,  and  in  pro- 
portion, also,  to  the  complexity  of  organization. 

406.  The  following  products  of  secretion  which  remain  more  or 
less  fluid  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  first  six  are  common  to 
most  animals : 

.  1.  Gastric  juice. 

2.  Saliva. 

3.  Pancreatic  juice. 

4.  Bile. 


Concerned  in  digestion. 


5.  Serous  fluids. 


Of  the  serous  tissues, 
cellular  tissue, 
articular  tissues, 
chambers  of  the  eye. 
capsule  of  the  lens, 
labyrinth  of  the  ear. 
*  Of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  mouth. 

nose. 


« 


« 
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6.  Mucous  fluids. 


7.  Tears. 
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pharynx, 
larynx  and 
trachea, 
lungs, 
stomach, 
intestines. 


urinary  and  genital  organs, 
skin  of  aquatic  animals. 


8.  Fatty  or  oily  liquids. 


9.  Fluids  of  defense. 


C  Suet,  and  fat  of  cellular  tissue. 

Marrow  of  bones. 

Liquids  in  the  cryptae  of  the  skin. 

Cerumen  of  the  ear. 

Fatty  fluid  of  prepuce. 

Many  other  oily  products. 
<  *  Ink  of  the  sepia. 
J  Liquids  of  insects. 
I  Virus  of  serpents,  &c. 
(^  Galvanism  of  torpedo,  &;c. 
10.  Humors  of  the  spider,  and  of  other  insects,  from  which  their 
webs,  cocoons,  &c.,  are  formed. 

C  Germinal  fluid. 

Semen. 

Product  of  vesiculas  seminales. 

Liquor  of  Covirper's  glands. 

Liquids  in  the  festal  membranes. 

The  milk  of  mammifera. 


11.  Fluids  necessary  to  the 
preservation   of  the-* 
species. 
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The  foregoing  fluids  are  variable  according  to  the  nature  of  the  an- 
imal, but  always  the  same  in  each  species,  and  analogous,  respective- 
ly, in  all  (§  63,  &c.,  83). 

407,  a.  In  considering  the  mechanism  and  the  function  of  appro- 
priation, it  devolves  upon  the  Institutes  of  Medicine,  as  in  all  other 
anatomical  and  physiological  inquiries,  to  apply  the  whole  to  the  elu- 
cidation of  the  laws  upon  which  the  mechanism  is  founded,  and  un- 
der which  the  phenomena  take  place.  It  will  still  be  my  purpose, 
therefore,  to  interrogate  the  whole  in  their  various  relations,  and  to 
illustrate  the  philosophy  of  the  whole  by  contrasting  the  defects  of 
spurious  systems. 

407,  b.  The  exact  anatomical  condition  of  the  instruments  of  nu« 
trition  and  secretion,  as  well  as  the  functions  themselves,  can  never 
be  brought  within  the  cognizance  of  sense  ;  nor  would  it  be  of  any 
practic€d  use  to  know  them  beyond  what  is  revealed  by  the  vital  and 
physical  results  (§  83,  131).  By  these  facts  we  are  enabled  to  insti- 
tute many  of  the  most  important  conclusions  in  physiology.  By 
them,  especially,  we  demonstrate  the  errors  of  the  physical  ana 
chemical  doctrines  of  capillary  circulation,  and  of  the  chemical  and 
mechanical  hypotheses  relative  to  secretion.  By  them,  we  show  that 
all  the  products  from  the  blood,  as  well  as  effusions  of  blood  in  the 
ordinary  forms  of  capillary  hemorrhage,  find  their  way  out  of  the 
vessels  through  open  orifices,  and  that  the  physical  doctrines  of  per- 
colation, and  endosmose  and  exdosmose,  have  no  foundation  in  or- 
ganic nature  (§  131,  275). 

407,  c.  It  has  been  also  seen  by  demonstrations  in  respect  to  the 
development  of  the  ovum,  that  appropriation  is  conducted  by  the 
same  powers  throughout  the  life  ot  the  being  that  were  brought  into 
action  by  the  stimulus  of  semen ;  and  it  may  be  now  added  that  the 
coincidence  is  beautifully  enforced  by  a  progressive  and  uninterrupt- 
ed march  of  that  primary  development,  which  was  instituted  in  the 
ovum,  after  the  beginning  of  independent  life  (§  63-81,  153-159). 

408,  The  mechanical  aoctrine  of  filtration,  which  supposes  the  in- 
calculable variety  of  secreted  products  to  exist  already  formed  in 
the  blood  (§  41),  still  disfigures  the  physiology  of  the  schools,  and 
forms  a  prominent  characteristic  in  the  prevailing  pathology  of  in- 
flammation. To  the  whole  of  this  subject,  as  well  as  to  the  chemical 
hypotheses,  I  have  given  an  extensive  investigation  in  my  Essays  on 
the  Humoral  Pathology,  on  the  Vital  Powers,  on  the  Theories  of  In- 
flammation, on  Endosmose  and  Exdosmose,  and  on  Diabetes,  as  em- 
braced in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries.  Many  re- 
markable assumptions,  intended  to  sustain  the  physical  rationale  of 
vital  processes,  are  th^re  examined  and  refuted.  But,  the  explosion 
of  one  error,  it  has  been  said,  often  prepares  the  way  for  another ;  as 
exemplified  in  the  following  quotation  relative  to  the  hypothesis  of 
endosmose  and  exdosmose : 

'*  This  permeability  to  gases,"  says  Liebig,  '*  is  a  mechanical  prop- 
erty, common  to  all  animsd  tissues ;  and  it  is  found  in  the  same  aegret^ 
in  the  living  as  in  the  dead  tissue.'* — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry.-^' 
See,  also,  §  350,  1031  h.^ 

409,  a.  When  considering  the  subject  of  proteine  in  a  former  sec- 
tion (§  18),  I  reserved  for  this  place  all  that  was  not  immediately  rel- 
ative to  elementary  composition.    What  was  there  set  forth  should  ba 
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applied  in  connection  with  what  I  shall  now  advance  in  continnation 
of  the  subject 

409,  h.  We  have  seen  that,  in  opposition  to  the  received  doctrines 
as  quoted  from  Liebig  in  section  18,  there  is  nothing  in  the  secreted 
products  of  animals,  solid  or  fluid,  that  subsist  on  vegetable  substan- 
ces similar  to  the  food,  except  in  elementary  composition,  nor  in  the 
blood  itself;  while  it  is  also  affirmed  by  Liebig,  that  ''  analogy,  that 
firtUe  source  of  error ^  has  tmfortunately  led  to  the  very  unapt  com- 
parison of  the  vital  functions  of  plants  with  those  of  animals,**  But 
the  reader,  who  may  have  attended  to  the  parallel  columns,  and  the 
sections  on  the  chemical  hypotheses  of  disease  and  therapeutics,  will 
be  neither  surprised  at  the  inconsistencies  now  and  formerly  indicated 
as  to  the  prerogative  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  in  doing  the  whole 
work  of  assimilation,  and  even  trespassing  upon  that  of  appropriation, 
in  behalf  of  the  animal  tribes,  nor  unprepared  for  a  farther  explosion 
of  the  doctrine  by  its  principal  author.  Let  us,  therefore,  hear  the 
chemist  yet  fsuther  in  his  contradiction  of  the  great  fundamental  doc- 
trine (§  18).     Thus  : 

"We  must  not  forget,"  says  Liebie,  "that,  in  whatever  light  we 
may  view  the  vital  operations,  the  production  of  nervous  matter  from 
the  blood  presupposes  a  change  in  the  composition  and  qualities  of 
the  constituents  of  blood.  That  such  change  occurs  is  as  certain  as 
that  the  existence  of  the  nervous  matter  cannot  be  denied.  In  this 
sense,  we  must  assume  that  from  a  compound  o£proteine  may  be  form- 
ed afrst,  second,  third,  Sec,  product,  before  a  certain  number  of  its 
elements  can  become  constituents  of  the  nervous  matter." 

Again,  having  in  view  another  special  point,  we  are  told  that 

**  This  much,  at  least,  is  undeniable,  that  the  herbs  and  roots  con- 
sumed by  the  cow  contain  no  butter  ;<  that  in  hay,  or  the  other  fodder 
of  oxen,  no  beef  suet  exists ;  that  no  hog's  lara  can  be  found  in  the 
potato  refuse  given  to  swine ;  and  that  the  food  of  geese  or  fowls 
contains  no  goose  fat  or  capon  fat ;" — **  that  as  yet  no  trace  of  starch 
or  sugar  has  been  detected  in  arterial  blood,  not  even  in  animals 
which  had  been  fed  exclusively  with  those  substances.'* — (See  Comm,, 
vol.  i.,  p.  674-682.) 

And  what  gives  special  plausibility  to  these  speculations  is  the  con- 
troversy which  has  taken  place  between  *'the  Reformer**  on  one 
side,  and  Dumas  and  other  French  chemists,  on  the  other,  respecting 
the  origin  of  fat ;  the  former  maintaining  that  it  results  from  trans- 
formations of  sugar,  starch,  and  other  "vegetable  proximates,"  while 
the  latter  contend  that  not  only  this,  but  affree  with  Liebig  that  all 
the  other  unique  products  of  herbivorous  animals  are  formed  without 
the  aid  of  their  complex  assimilating  oi^ns, — that  they  are  merely 
applied  as  generated  by  the  plant.  In  this  latter  doctrine  is  also  seen 
a  striking  display  of  the  human  mind  to  run  into  simple  views  of  na- 
ture ;  overlooking  all  the  complicated  facts  and  the  whole  labyrinth  of 
animal  organization,  and  making  the  ultimate  sustenance  of  animal 
life  but  one  remove  from  the  constituents  of  the  atmosphere  (§  303^, 
304,305,322). 

And  again,  when  chemical  demonstrations  cannot  be  resisted, 

"  We  must  admit^**  says  Liebig,  "  as  the  most  important  result  of 
the  study  of  the  composition  of  gelatinous  tissue,  and  as  a  point  unde^ 
niably  established,  that,  although  formed  from  compounds  of  proteine, 
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it  no  longer  belongs  to  the  series  of  the  compounds  of  proteine.  No 
tnhiUmce  analogous  to  the  tissues  yielding  gelatin  is  found  in  vege- 
tables." 

Nay,  not  even  in  the  blood  itself;  though, 

**  It  is  conceivable  that  membranes  and  tissues  which  yield  gelatin 
are  formed  from  albumen  by  the  addition  of  oxygen,  of  the  elements 
of  water,  and  those  of  ammonia,  accompanied  by  a  separation  of  sul- 
phur and  phosphorus.  At  all  events,  their  composition  is  entirely 
DIFFERENT  Jrom  that  of  the  chief  constituents  of  the  bloodJ*  **  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  these  tissues  are  formed  from  the  constituents 
of  the  blood"  !  Q.  E.  D. — Liebio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

It  will  be  thus  seen  that  the  chemist  is  finally  coerced  to  the  admis- 
sion that  many  of  the  most  important  org^anic  compounds  depend 
altogether  upon  the  specific  action  of  organs  by  which  they  are  elab- 
orated from  the  blood,  and  that  he  is  even  embarrassed  with  a  "  doubt" 
whether  "  these  tissues  are  formed  from  the  constituents  of  the  blood." 
This  is  all  the  vitalist  desires.  It  betrays  the  fisu^titious  nature  of  the 
whole  physical  rationale.  It  proclaims  that  every  secreted  product  is 
different  from  the  common  source  of  supply,  and  different  in  every 
rart  of  the  animal.  Chyme  differs  fix>ra  chyle,  and  blood  from  either. 
Each  differs  in  every  species  of  animal,  from  man  down  to  the  white- 
blooded  tribes ;  yet  each,  wherever  existing,  is  forever  the  same  in 
the  same  species.  And  so  with  plants,  even  with  such  as  seek  for 
ammonia  and  nitrates  upon  the  dung-hill,  or  others  that  gather  iodine 
finom  the  deep  (§  289,  350,  nos.  26|,  77).  Each  product,  therefore,  is 
generated  in  its  unique  characteristics  by  agents  and  processes  which 
are  designed  specifically  for  the  formation  of  each.  Nor  would  this 
be  doubtful  to  any  observer  who  may  pass  along  the  various  grada- 
tions of  the  assimilating  organs  from  their  simple  condition  in  plants 
to  that  complexity  which  demanded  the  superaddition  of  the  nervous 
systems  (§  336). 

If  we  take,  now,  the  premises  on  which  the  chemist  proceeds  to 
the  exact  conclusions  which  he  sets  forth  in  his  formulae  of  organic 
compounds,  those  who  have  been  inattentive  to  his  method  will  be 
surprised  at  its  destitution  of  all  but  vague  conjecture,  where  org^anic 
compounds  fire  concerned  ;  and,  for  the  unique  nature  of  these  com- 
pounds, the  reader  must  turn  to  what  I  have  said  on  the  subject  of 
Composition.     The  following  is  the  great  starting  point : 

"  The  or^ns  are  formed  from  the  blood,  and  contain  the  elements 
of  the  blood.  They  become  transformed  into  new  compounds  with 
the  addition  only  of  oxygen  and  water.  Hence  the  relative  propor- 
tioo  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  must  be  the  same  as  in  the  blood. 

"  If,  then,  we  subtract  from  the  composition  of  blood  the  elements 
of  the  urine,  then  the  remainder,  deducting  the  oxygen  and  water 
which  have  been  added,  must  give  the  composition  of  the  bile. 

"  Or,  if  from  the  elements  of  the  blood  we  subtract  the  elements  of 
the  bile,  the  remainder  must  give  the  composition  of  urate  of  ammo- 
nia, or  of  urea  and  carbonic  acid"  !  Q.  E.  D. — Liebig's  Animal  Chem* 
^ry. 

Such,  once  more,  is  the  basis  of  oiganic  chemistry,  with  all  the  ap- 
parent precision  of  mathematics,  in  its  extraction  of  a  cube  root ;  yet 
never  the  same  in  its  analysis  of  the  elementary  composition  of  the 
blood,  avowing  the  homogeneous  nature  of  that  compound  of  17  or 
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18  elements,  and,  finally ,^  in  the  very  midst  of  its  mathematical  accu- 
racy, allowing  that  there  is  no  one  organic  compound  elaborated  fr6m 
the  blood  by  the  living  similar  to  the  results  of  artijicial  processes. 
This  I  have  already  abundantly  shown,  even  in  the  present  section, 
and  in  another  relative  to  it  (§  18).  The  same  evidence  abounds  in 
the  parallel  quotations  (§  350),  and  a  glance  at  the  '*  Animal  Chem' 
iitry,"  or  the  "  OrganiCf**  would  supply  other  facts  for  my  present 
purpose.  Thus,  in  the  following  sentences,  enough  is  conceded  to 
substantiate  my  position ;  and  it  is  worth  the  specific  remark  that 
"  we  know  with  certainty"  that  albumen  and  fibrin  have  not  the  same 
composition. 

**  We  must  be  careful  not  to  deceive  ourselves  in  our  expectations 
of  what  chemical  analysis  can  do.  We  know,  with  certainty,  that  the 
nuihberB  representing  the  relative  proportions  of  the  organic  elements 
are  the  same  in  albumen  and^&nn,  and  hence  we  conclude  that  they 
have  the  same  composition." 

•'  If  we  reflect,  that  fix)m  the  albumen  and  fibrin  of  the  body  all 
the  other  tissues  are  derived,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  this  can  only 
occur  in  tu>o  ways.  Either  certain  elements  have  been  added  to,  or 
removed  from^  their  constituent  parts,"  and  so  on. — Liebig's  Animal 
Chemistry, 

409,  c.  If  the  viper  be  fed  exclusively  with  any  one  substance,  its 
peculiar  poison  will  be  generated  ;  and  so  of  the  characteristic  prod- 
ucts of  the  civet,  the  cuttlefish,  the  skunk,  the  beaver,  &c. ;  eacfa^ 
also,  being  always  generated  by  one  particular  part.  Here,  then,  are 
tests  for  an  important  and  comprehensive  philosophy.  From  these 
we  may  descend  along  a  scale,  where  we  shall  find  in  some  of  the  se- 
creted products  of  every  animal  and  plant  certain  prominent  charac- 
teristics which  declare  Uiat  not  only  these,  but  the  less  striking,  also, 
are  as  much  dependent  on  special  organization,  and  special  powers 
and  actions,  as  the  poison  of  the  viper,  or  the  fcetor  of  the  skunk,  or 
the  civet,  or  the  beaver,  or  the  ink  of  the  cuttlefish,  &c.  Will  any 
thing  in  nature,  excepting  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  produce  a 
substance  at  all  analogous  to  the  gastric  juice  ?  Is  there  any  thing 
analogous  to  semen  in  the  blood  ?  Can  it  be  generated  by  any  thing 
but  the  testis  (§  83,  b)  ?  Can  it  be  surmised  that  it  is  at  all  the  prod- 
uct of  forces  which  govern  the  inanimate  world  1  Consider  the  na- 
ture of  granulations,  so  obvious  to  the  eye,  and  yet  so  analogous  to 
the  products  of  nutrition.  From  whatever  parts  of  the  body  they 
spring  up,  they  have  all,  originally,  the  same  appearance.  The  same 
in  bone  as  in  muscle.  But,  so  various  are  the  modifications  of  their 
vital  constitution,  that  they  ultimately  elaborate  substances  exactly 
eonformable  to  the  nature  of  the  tissues,  respectively,  by  which  the 
granulations  were  generated.  We  know  that  there  must  be  specific 
powers  to  effect  these  results,  and  that  in  each  tissue,  and  in  (he  gran- 
ulations thereof,  the  powers  are  modified ;  and  we  know,  also,  that 
the  results  defy  all  explanation  by  any  chemical  or  mechanical  laws. 

409,  d.  Carry  the  same  principle  to  morbid  conditions.  Is  not  the 
virus  of  hydrophobia  generated  exclusively  by  the  salivary  glands, 
and  by  those  glands  in  a  particular  state  of  disease,  and  probably,  also, 
by  the  canine  and  feline  tribes  alon^  1  Does  not  every  morbid  prod- 
act  require  a  specific  mode  of  disease  ]  Is  not  this  distinctly  exem- 
plified in  sc^irlatina,  measles,  small-pox ;  and.  therefore,  equally  true 
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in  loss  striking  cases  1  Equally  as  true  of  common  pus  as  of  the  pus 
of  variola  1  And  here  I  would  refer  to  what  I  have  said,  iu  my  Es- 
say on  Inflammation,  of  the  nature  and  formation  of  pus  ;*  how  its 
formation  is  indiscriminately  imputed  by  the  same  philosophers  to  a 
spontaneous  alteration  of  blood  in  the  large  vessels,  to  chemical  ac- 
tions in  the  small,  and  to  the  decomposition  of  dead  animal  matter; 
how  its  analysis  has  led  different  chemists  to  opposite  conclusions 
both  as  to  its  nature  and  formation;  and  how  it  is  affirmed  by  the 
chemist  to  be  unchangeably  the  same,  whether  the  product  of  an  ab- 
scess, of  a  chancre,  or  of  the  variolous  pustule.  The  confusion  in 
these  respects  is  very  remarkable,  showing  the  perfect  inadequacy  of 
the  principles  by  which  the  explanation  is  attempted;  while  they, 
who  believe  that  animated  nature  operates  by  other  forces,  see  noth- 
ing but  admirable  simplicity,  and  a  fountain  of  the  highest  practical 
advantages  to  mankind. 

409,  e.  Again,  do  we  not  find  remarkable  relations  between  the 
structure  of  secreting  organs  and  the  matter  secreted  (§  346)  1  Where 
organization  is  most  complex,  the  secretions  are  most  compounded, 
and,  as  the  structure  becomes  more  and  more  simple,  so  also  do  the 
corresponding  secretions.  And  yet,  in  the  most  simple  membranes, 
apparently  of  the  same  organization,  the  products,  according  to  Cu- 
vier  and  others,  are  almost  as  various  as  the  different  species  of  ani- 
mals, consisting  of  fluids  in  some,  and  of  air  in  others ;  yet  always  the 
same  in  each  species.  On  the  other  hand,  what  complexity  of  organ- 
ization in  the  liver  of  the  higher  animals ;  yet  all  is  precise,  harmoni- 
ous, and  adapted  to  specific  ends.  Those  ends,  and  that  complexity, 
are  fatal  to  all  the  chemical  and  physical  views  of  the  functions  of 
assimilation  and  appropriation.  And  yet  is  the  secretion  of  bile, 
which,  according  to  the  chemists,  is  composed  of  forty  different  com- 
pounds, and  these  made  up  of  four  or  five  elements,  compared  to 
what  is  supposed  to  be  a  chemical  evolution  of  carbon  from  the 
blood ;  and  the  liver  is  also  said,  by  distinguished  physiologists,  to  be 
merely  an  *'  abdominal  lung."  We  are  told  that  "  physiologists  have 
been  induced  to  suppose  that  the  structure  of  the  kidney  is  such  that 
it  allows  the  urea  to  percolate  through  the  fine  vessels  emptying  into 
its  pelvis,  like  the  mechanical  operation  o£  sifting  or  filtering,  but  de- 
nies a  passage  to  the  other  constituents  of  the  arterial  blood."  But 
how  "  deny"  them ;  why  do  they  never  escape ;  why  do  not  the  con- 
stituents of  the  bile  come  this  way,  and  vice  versa  7  Is  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  one  substance  to  '*  sift  and  filter"  its  *'  passage"  through  one 
set  of  vessels  than  the  other  ]  The  iatro-mechanical,  it  is  true,  are 
comparatively  few  with  the  iatro-chemical  philosophers.  The  latter 
have  also  greater  zeal.  They  are  more  recently  m  a  field  full  of  se- 
ductive novelties,  and  other  allurements,  while  pure  chemistry  can 
offer  nothing  but  the  details  of  analysis  (§  1032). 

409,^  All  the  secreted  fluids  have  not  only  an  apparatus  peculiar 
to  each,  whose  complexitv  corresponds  remarkably  with  the  com- 
pound nature  of  their  products,  but  they  are  all  destined  for  import- 
ant specific  ends  in  the  economy  of  living  bodies ;  a  final  purpose  of 
which  chemistry  and  physics  are  wholly  incapable.  One  would  be 
perfectly  unsuited  to  the-office  of  another,  and  would  be  even  destmo- 
tive  of  life,  in  most  of  the  cases,  should  one  product  interchange  with 

*  Id  Medical  and  Phrenological  Commentaries,  vol.  ii.,  p.  181-204. 
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another  (§  129,  135-137).  The  saliva,  gastric  and  pancreatic  juices, 
are  designed  for  digestion;  the  blood  being  thus  an  almost  direct 
cause  of  its  own  reproduction  (§  323-325,  356  a).  The  bile  sub- 
serves three  specific  purposes,  wmch,  when  regarded  in  their  connec- 
tion, supply  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  Design.  This 
fluid  participates  directly  in  the  assimilation  of  food,  is  the  important 
cause  of  peristaltic  motion,  and  performs,  lastly,  that  inferior  office, 
which  is  often  regarded  as  its  only  one,  of  contributing  virith  the  lungs, 
kidneys,  and  skin,  as  an  emulgent  of  the  blood,  though  in  a  different 
aspect  firom  the  organs  of  excretion  (§  415,  423).  The  products  of  the 
serous  membranes  are  designed,  for  the  most  part,  to  facilitate  organic 
and  voluntarv  movements ;  mucus  serves,  like  the  cuticle,  to  protect 
its  organ  against  offending  causes,  &c. ;  the  '*  humors"  of  the  eye,  and 
q£  the  internal  ear,  are  media  of  communication  between  extemid  ob- 
jects and  the  nerves  of  sensation ;  and  they  are  wonderfully  adapted  to 
the  laws  which  they  are  intended  to  subserve.  The  semen,  milk,  fat, 
animal  heat,  &c.,  are  other  remarkable  examples  of  final  causes  which 
secretion  is  intended  to  fulfill.  To  these  might  be  added  many  others, 
less  important,  but  not  less  to  our  purpose ;  as  the  poison  of  snakes  and 
of  insects,  the  galvanism  of  aquatic  animals,  the  ink  of  the  sepia,  the  flu- 
id from  which  the  spider  builds  his  house,  and  with  which  we  cure  in- 
termittent fever,  &c.  And,  when  we  regard,  in  connection,  the  bile, 
the  gastric  juice,  semen,  milk,  &c. — all  derived  from  the  homogeneous 
blood, — and  consider  the  uniformity  of  their  respective  composition 
in  health,  their  changes  according  to  the  alterations  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties in  disease,  and  these  changes  corresponding  with  certain  modi- 
fications of  the  vital  phenomena,  are  we  not  moved  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  total  difference  in  their  nature  ]  Is  there  any  relief  for 
our  astonishment  but  in  a  firm  reliance  upon  powers  that  are  equally 
unique  in  their  operation  1  Would  not  amazement  otherwise  increase, 
till  It  should  prove  that  the  human  mind  does  not  rightly  interpret  the 
laws  of  nature,  and  is  unjust  to  its  own  endowments  1 

409,  g.  If  we  now  survey  the  vegetable  kingdom,  we  shall  find  all 
things  constituted  upon  the  same  plan.  The  poppy,  digitalis,  croton, 
spurge, — every  thing  growing  side  by  side  in  the  same  earth,  Uie  same 
air,  and  watered  with  the  same  fluid,  have,  each  one,  its  unique  and 
unvarying;  sap  and  secreted  products ;  an  infinite  variety  of  precise 
combinations  derived  from  about  four  simple  elements  (§  41,  42). 
Again,  also,  not  only  different  species  of  plants  when  flourishing  in  the 
same  soil  yield  different  products  throughout,  but  the  same  species 
have  produced,  firom  the  day  of  their  creation,  the  same  identical 
products,  in  all  their  parts,  in  every  variety  of  soil  and  climate.  And 
so  of  all  animals,  whatever  the  variety  of  food.  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  we  are  also  amazed  at  the  systematic  Design  manifested  in 
the  coincidences  between  the  various  elementary  combinations  and 
their  virtues  as  vital  stimuli,  or  as  morbific  or  remedial  agents,  which 
obtain  among  numerous  species  of  many  genera  of  plants,  and  which 
are  maintained  in  all  the  varieties  of  soil  to' which  Uie  plants  may  be 
subjected^  But,  while  these  analogies  prevail  among  the  medicina. 
properties  of  certain  extensive  groups  ot  plants,  the  products  of  each 
species,  and  of  the  several  parts  of  tbe  same  species,  have  certain  pe- 
culiarities, and  these,  too,  will  depend,  in  many  plants,  upon  the  stage 
of  their  advancement  toward  the  flowering  season,  while  they  are  not 
influenced  by  soil,  climate,  ice  (§  52,  155). 
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409,  h.  Apply  what  has  now  been  said  of  the  products  from  the  sap 
of  plants  to  the  formation  of  blood  alone,  which  is  composed  of  about 
the  same  elements,  and  we  see  how  vain  the  attempts  to  explain  by 
chemical  laws  even  the  formation  of  chyle ;  its  conversion  even  from 
a  white  to  a  deep  red  color,  and  yet  that  color  changing  to  white  again 
under  the  influence  of  slight  disease ;  and,  finally,  the  vitality  with 
which  the  blood  is  endowed.     And,  notwithstanding  the  complexity 
of  the  human  body,  its  endless  variety  of  food,  and  its  artificial  com- 
binations and  changes,  has  not  the  chemist  given  us  a  standard  of  the 
composition  of  the  chyle,  the  blood,  the  gastric  juice,  bile,  saliva,  milk, 
&c.,  by  which  their  morbid  changes  are  to  be  tested  in  all  countries, 
at  all  seasons,  at  all  ages  of  man  and  of  the  world  1    Has  he  not  told 
us  that  all  this  is  so  unSbrm  in  the  natural  state  of  the  animal,  so  unlike 
the  results  of  chemical  agencies,  that  when  changes  arise  they  are  in- 
dicative of  changes  in  health  1    And  does  he  not  offer  to  show,  that 
this  alteration  of  the  blood  and  secretions  is  so  uniform  imder  the  same 
circumstances  of  disordered  health,  that  you  may  tell  by  it  the  nature 
of  disease  and  the  appropriate  remedy  (§  5,  5^  a)  1     Is  not  this  the 
basis  of  practical  humoralism  1     I  grant  the  fact  as  to  the  relation  of 
specific  changes  in  the  secretions,  the  blood,  also,  and  specific  modifi- 
cations of  action.     But  is  not  all  this  in  absolute  opposition  to  what- 
ever is  known  of  the  capricious  operation  of  chemical  forces  1    And 
what  shadow  of  proof  is  there,  that  these  vital  powers,  which  the  chem- 
ist now  and  then  invokes  to  his  aid,  are  not  entirely  adequate  to  the 
physiological  results  that  are  ascribed  to  the  forces  of  chemistry  ]   And 
having  also  just  reminded  the  reader  that  the  elementary  composition 
of  the  blood  and  sap  is  about  the  same  in  all  animals  and  plants,  he 
can  hardly  be  prepared  to  believe  that  they  are  the  same  thing,  either 
in  a  general  sense,  or  as  it  respects  the  individual  species  in  either 
department  of  the  organic  kingdom  (^  1032  a,  1052). 

409,  u  And  now,  turning  again  to  the  mere  physical  theorist,  if 
there  be  any  who  cannot  appreciate  the  objections  which  I  have  set 
forth  to  their  peculiar  views  of  secretion,  let  them  appeal  to  their  or- 
dinary habits  of  observation,  and  look  at  the  condition  of  the  blood 
as  reputedly  laden  with  the  various  compounds  which  are  supposed 
to  be  strained  off  firom  the  great  vital  fluid.  What  an  unphilosophical 
mixture !  All  the  forty  ingredients  of  the  bile  into  whicn  that  homo- 
geneous substance  is  separated  by  the  various  manipulations  of  the 
chemist, — all  the  variety  into  which  the  urine  is  resolved  by  the  same 
ingenious  devices, — mucus,  saliva,  gastric  juice,  albumen,  gelatin,  ce- 
rebral substance,  fat,  tears,  sweat,  milk,  semen,  the  germinal  fluid, 
&c., — nay,  more,  all  the  peculiar  compounds  which  go  to  the  forma- 
tion of  the  different  parts  of  the  body ;  and  each  one,  and  no  other, 
strained  off  by  that  part  alone  which  has  been  forever  engaged  in  the 
individual  office  of  eliminating  one  exact  compound,  or  one  special 
variety  of  compounds.  Nor  is  this  the  end  of  the  absurdities ;  for 
the  same  physical  doctrine  supposes  that  this  principle  is  coextensive 
with  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  every  species  of  plant  and  ani* 
mal  embraces  in  its  circulating  fluid  special  varieties,  which,  in  tlio 
^ES^S^^^f  ^^^^  up  the  many  millions  of  specific  and  unvarying  com- 
pounds of  which  the  organic  kingdoms  are  composed  (§  41).  Nor  is 
it  a  small  part  of  the  difficulties  which  surrouna  tho  mechanical  attd 
chemical  hypotheses  of  secretion,  that  all  these  millions  of  compound! 
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are  liable  to  exact  variations,  according  to  morbid  cbanges  in  the 
parts  bj  which  they  are  elaborated. 

409,  j.  Is  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  catalytU  better  calculated 
than  the  mechanical  to  resolve  the  great  problem  which  concerns  the 
formation  of  the 'millions  of  unique  products  from  one  common  fluid, 
and  in  conformity  with  the  facts  which  have  been  hitherto  stated  1 
This  doctrine  is,  doubtless,  the  most  ingenious  of  any  which  has  been 
advanced  by  chemistry ;  but  it  has  little  to  sustain  it  even  of  the  spe- 
cious analogies  supplied  by  inorganic  processes.  Indeed,  so  little  is 
catalysis  supported  by  the  phenomena  of  inorganic  nature,  that  its 
existence  is  denied  by  many  able  chemists.     Thus : 

*•  Liebig,"  says  Mulder,  "  has  been  led  to  reject  catalysis  entirely, 
and  to  give  a  totally  different  explanation  of  facts.  He  has  assumed^ 
that  chemical  forces  are  in  action  in  those  substances  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  supposition  of  Berzelius,  are  capable  of  exciting  action, 
though  without  taking  part  in  that  action ;  and  he  thinks  that  by  such 
chemical  action,  another  may  be  excited  in  other  substances.  He 
adopts  the  principle,  indicated  by  La  Place  and  Berthollet,  that  a 
molecule,  being  put  in  motion,  can  communicate  its  motion  to  others, 
if  in  contact  with  them.  He  applies  this  principle  to  yeast  especial- 
ly," &c. — Mulder's  Chemistry  of  Vegetable  and  Animal  Physiology. 
"  In  section  350f ,  dy  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  catalytic  theory  as 
advocated  by  Mulder;  and  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries (vol.  i.,  p.  55-78)  I  have  considered  specifically  the  obsta- 
cles to  its  application  to  organic  processes,  while  it  must  encoimter, 
also,  all  that  I  have  here  alleged  against  the  mechanical  and  other 
physical  doctrines.  Nor  is  it  the  least  objection  to  the  whole  chem- 
ical system  of  organic  life,  that  the  two  principal  leaders  in  organic 
chemistry  **give  a  totally  different  explanation  of/acts,*^  that  make  up 
the  essential  attributes  of  living  beines.  Mulder  affirms  that  Liebig's 
theory  is  an  "  assumption,"  while  Liebig  "  rejects  entirely"  the  cata- 
lytic theory  of  Mulder.  The  medical  reader  will  easily  appreciate 
the  worth  of  Liebig's  ^*  assumption,"  by  referring  to  its  attempted 
"  explanation  of  facts"  as  revealed  by  disease.  (See  §  350,  nos.  40, 
41,  42,  44,  45,  350f ) 

It  has  been  hardly  worth  while  to  advert  particularly  to  the  hy- 
potheses which  assign  to  electricity  and  galvanism  an  agency,  more 
or  less  extensive,  in  the  formation  of  the  secreted  products,  or  which 
regard  the  nervous  system  as  the  source  and  conductors  of  that  fluid, 
or  which  identify  galvanism  with  the  nervous  power.  Enough  is  here 
said,  as  also  of  the  phenomena  of  the  nervous  power  (§  222-239, 500, 
&c.),  to  evince  the  absence  of  all  connection  of  organic  processes  and 
results  with  electrical  or  galvanic  influences.  In  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries,  however,  I  have  critically  explored  the 
whole  subject  (Essay  on  the  Vital  Powers,  and  its  Appendix). 

410.  We  may  therefore  well  conclude  that  there  is  nothing  so  im- 
portant in  the  whole  compass  of  physiology,  and  in  the  philosophy 
and  practice  of  medicine,  as  a  proper  understanding  of  the  vital  con- 
stitution, in  their  properties  and  mnctions,  of  those  extreme  vessels 
by  which  nutrition  and  secretion  are  performed.  Those  are  also  the 
instruments  of  all  morbid  processes,  and  those  by  which  all  morbid 
products  aie  elaborated  from  the  blood.  And  since  all  healthy  prod- 
ucts are  clearly  the  result  of  processes  to  which  there  is  nothing  anal- 
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ogous  in  the  world  of  dead  matter,  how  obviously  must  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  disease,  all  those  of  iuflammatory  conditions,  which  vary  but 
little  from  the  natural  standard,  bo  owing  to  the  same  vital  processes 
of  those  formative  and  secretory  vessels  somewhat  diverted  from  their 
natural  states,  and  in  which  deviations  disease  must  be  allowed  to  con- 
sist (§  750,  1039,  1040,  1056). 

411.  Finally,  the  function  of  appropriation  is  that  which  evinces, 
more  than  any  other,  the  existence  of  a  vital  principle.  This  princi- 
ple, being  admitted  as  the  basis  of  that  function,  must  be  carried  to  ev- 
ery other  process  of  living  beings.  It  is  by  appropriation  that  the  new 
elementary  combinations,  in  their  endless  variety,  are  formed  from 
the  blood  or  sap.  By  nutrition,  which  begins  at  the  earliest  develop- 
ment of  the  emoryo  in  the  aspect  of  growth,  under  the  government  of 
a  peculiar  power,  as  admitted  by  all,  the  organic  being  is  carried  for- 
ward to  full  maturity,  and  maintained  while  life  continues.  At  every 
stage  of  his  existence,  it  is  the  same  process  as  that  which  was  start- 
ed by  the  impression  of  the  semen  upon  the  germ ;  and,  since  no  new 
results  are  brought  forth,  no  new  powers  can  be  called  into  opera- 
tion. The  living  semen  is  the  first  stimulus  of  the  organic  properties 
of  the  embryo,  and  in  this  respect  it  is  analogous  to  those  vital  stimuli 
which  forever  after  maintain  the  same  powers  in  action,  and  by  which 
the  same  nutrition,  or  the  same  elementary  combinations,  are  effected 
at  every  subsequent  stage  of  existence.  By  nutrition,  through  the 
operation  of  these  vital  properties,  and  according  to  specific  plans  in- 
stituted by  the  Creator,  and  to  be  forever  perpetuated  by  the  substi- 
tuted energy  of  the  vital  principle,  all  those  forms  of  organic  beings, 
which  pass  by  almost  insensible  gradations  from  the  mushroom  up  to 
the  gigantic  tree,  and  from  the  microscopic  animalcule  to  the  majesty 
of  man,  are  maintained  in  all  their  exact  peculiarities,  in  all  their  anal- 
ogies to  each  other,  in  all  their  vital  and  moral  attributes.  It  is  by 
nutrition,  that  is  to  say,  by  the  specific  modes  in  which  some  three  or 
four  principal  elements  are  united  together,  and  joined  to  pre-existing 
parts  of  the  same  nature  (§  41,  42),  that  each  animal  or  plant,  accord- 
mg  to  its  species,  acquires  and  maintains  a  specific  configuration  and 
organization,  exhibiting  vital  results  that  are  peculiar  to  each,  pro- 
ducing specific  germs  that  are  developed  in  exact  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  the  parent,  and  each  pursuing  forever  a  certain  path  which 
was  marked  out  for  itself  alone  by  the  Hand  which  gave  it  existence. 
Such,  and  far  more,  is  the  wonderful  power,  a  power  substituted  for 
the  Creator  Himseif,  which  directs  capillary  circulation,  and  governs 
the  process  of  nutrition  in  the  development  of  the  embryo,  in  the  ma- 
turity of  the  being,  and  in  the  perpetuation  of  the  species. 

Briefly,  then,  the  whole  essential  philosophy  of  organic  life,  all  that 
is  important,  or  useful,  or  dignified  in  medicine,  is  directly  relative  to 
the  vital  constitution,  and  the  vital  actions  of  the  formative  and  secre-^ 
tory  vessels.  Here  m  the  lahyrinih  oflife^  here  ofditeaae,  here  the  td- 
timate  aim  of  medical  phUosophy  (^  1040). 

6.   EXCRETION. 

412.  Excretion  is  the  sixth  grand  function  common  to  animals  and 
vegetables.  It  is  analogous  to  secretion,  and  is  performed  by  analo- 
gous organization ;  though  the  differences  in  these  respects  are  prob- 
ably greater  than  between  nutrition  and  secretion,  in  their  ordinaxy 
acceptation  (§  402,  404). 
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413.  By  excretion  useless  matter  is  elaborated  from  the  blood  and 
ejected  from  the  body.  The  results  of  this  function,  therefore,  are 
entirely  different  from  those  of  secretion,  which  are  destined  for  use- 
ful purposes  in  the  animal  economy. 

414.  The  terminal  series  of  the  arterial  system,  as  with  appropri- 
ation, ai'e  the  immediate  instruments  of  the  function  of  excretion. 
But,  like  secretion,  a  compounded  organization  is  necessary  to  excre- 
tion. In  this  respect  there  appears  to  be  about  the  same  anatomical 
▼ariety  allotted  to  secretion  and  excretion  (^  404).  The  same  tissue, 
indeed,  and  even  the  same  part,  may  perform  both  functions }  as  in 
the  lungs,  and  in  the  uterus  (§  135). 

Notwidistanding,  however,  these  coincidences,  the  final  causes  of 
excretion  and  secretion  are  so  very  different  (§  413),  the  processes 
which  give  rise  to  such  opposite  results  should  be  regarded  as  differ- 
ent functions. 

415.  The  difference  between  secretion  and  excretion,  as  denoted 
by  their  respective  uses,  is  confirmed  by  the  elementary  constitution 
of  the  products  of  these  functions }  those  of  secretion  being  organic, 
those  of  excretion  inorgsuaic.  There  is  also  reason  to  believe  that 
special  elementary  changes  take  place  in  the  urine  soon  after  its  elim- 
ination from  the  blood.*  Urea  may  be  also  artificially  produced; 
and  such  is  unquestionably  the  fact  when  chemically  formed  out  of 
blood,  or  even  irom  the  urine  (§  53,  b). 

416.  The  principal  excreted  substances  are,  Ist.  Ckirbon  ;  2d.  Sweat ; 
3d.  Urine.  The  lungs,  skin,  and  kidneys,  are  the  organs  by  which 
they  are  elaborated.  The  lungs  and  skin  exercise  their  nmction, 
principally,  afler  nutrition  and  secretion  have  been  performed,  and 
are,  therefore,  mainly  concerned  in  excreting  the  waste  parts  of  the 
body ;  though  this  devolves  also  upon  the  kidneys,  especially  in  dis- 
ease. 

417.  a.  No  one  of  the  foregoing  products  is  of  an  organic  nature ;  and 
the  supposed  triumph  of  the  chemist  in  manufacturing  urea  is  no  more 
a  proof  of  the  dependence  of  organic  compounds  on  chemical  process- 
es than  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid.  The  sweat  and  the  urine  be- 
ing liable  to  transformations  as  soon  as  elaborated  (§  415),  and  more 
especially  as  every  chemical  agent  by  which  their  analysis  is  attempt- 
ed necessarily  changes  their  composition,  their  actual  condition  at  uie 
moment  of  their  production  can  never  be  known.  Such,  also,  is  true 
of  the  analysis  of  every  organic  compound.  The  very  analysis  sup- 
poses the  feneration  of  compounds  or  of  elements  in  artificial  modes ; 
out  the  original  compound  being  the  product  of  the  organic  powers, 
the  transformation  of  its  elements,  whether  spontaneous  or  effected  by 
the  chemist,  and  through  certain  agencies,  occurs  in  certain  determi- 
nate modes,  and  according  to  the  influences  which  had  been  impressed 
by  the  organs  of  life  (§  54,  a).  Besides,  it  is  now  fully  admitted  that 
many  very  uniform  and  remarkable  formations  out  of  organic  com- 
pounds, and  themselves,  too,  allied  to  organic  substances,  have  no  such 
natural  existence ;  as  hydrocyanic  acid,  narcotin,  &c.  (§  42,  409). 
Even  Magendie  threw  in  the  way  of  proximate  analyses  the  conclu- 
sive fact  that,  "  during  the  short  transit  from  the  vascular  tubes  to 
your  receiver,  the  component  elements  of  the  blood  arc  found  to  effect 
a  new  arrangement." 

*  S«e  Mtdieal  and  Phytiologieal  Commtniarm,  vol  i,  p.  8S6,  9S5,  602,  675-679. 
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417,  b.  When,  therefore,  I  may  speak  of  changes  in  the  "  compo- 
nent parts"  of  organic  compounds,  1  refer  either  to  such  as  may  be 
wrought  by  organic  processes,  or  by  influences  exerted  by  less  ob- 
vious causes,  as  in  the  case  of  the  bile  (§  316),  or  to  those  chemical 
transformations  of  a  specific  nature  which  depend  upon  chemical 
agencies  (a). 

418,  Carbon  is  the  greatest  excrement  of  animals,  and  is  evolved 
from  plants.  In  the  former  it  is  effected  by  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  and  often  by  the  skin  (§  135);  in  the  latter  by  the  leaves  (§  303}). 

419,  a.  The  excretion  of  carbon  by  the  lungs  is  construed  by  the 
chemists  according  to  their  rules  of  interpreting  other  organic  actions. 
But,  as  I  have  endeavored,  in  the  '<  Commentaries,"  to  establish  the 
vital  character  of  this  phenomenon,  I  shall  only  now  advert  to  its  phi 
losophy,  and  in  connection  with  that  which  respects  the  production 
of  animal  and  vegetable  heat  (§  433,  &c.).  They  are  thus  associated 
by  myself  out  of  regard  to  the  confusion  which  has  befallen  them  in 
the  hands  of  the  chemist.  But,  appealing  to  him  who  sees  in  organic 
nature  its  plainest  contradistinctions  from  inorganic,  I  would,  in  this 
place,  submit  to  his  understanding  whether  it  be  not  probable  that 
the  same  philosophy  attends  the  elaboration  of  carbon  by  the  lungs 
and  by  the  skin,  and  whether  that  function  of  the  skin  in  many  animals 
be  not  as  much  an  organic  process  as  the  associate  secretion  of  sweat  1 

419,  b.  But,  if  the  foregoing  analogies  be  not  sufficiently  conclusive, 
consider,  next,  the  elaboration  of  that  excrementitious  matter,  the 
urine ;  which  all  but  the  purely  physical  philosopher  recognize  as  a 
vita]  process.  And,  again,  shall  it  be  admitted  that,  while  nature  has 
constituted  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  like  that  of  the  stomach, 
intestine,  bladder,  &c.,  upon  her  universal  plan  of  organization,  and 
endowed  it  with  the  vital  function  of  generating  mucus,  she  has  step- 
ped aside  in  an  isolated  part  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue  to 
mtroduce,  along  jvith  the  vital,  a  chemical  function  ]  It  is  the  same 
argument  as  derived  from  the  production  of  sweat,  in  its  connection 
with  carbonaceous  matter;  and  here  the  analogy  brings  into  co- 
operation every  product  of  the  living  being,  and  establishes  the  whole 
upon  common  principles. 

419,  c.  There  remains,  however,  a  demonstration  from  analogy 
which  is  perfectly  irresistible.  We  have  already  seen  how  difierenUy 
modified  in  their  vital  character  are  not  only  different  tissues,  and  tis- 
sues of  the  same  apparent  organization,  but  even  different  parts  of 
one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue.  We  have  seen  this  exemplified 
in  a  variety  of  aspects,  and  especially  by  the  specific  nature  of  the 
product  of  certain  parts.  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  nature  but  that  part  of  the  gasti^o-intestinal  mucous  tissue 
which  lines  the  stomach  that  will  generate  gastric  juice,  while,  also,  it 
produces  mucus  (§  133-136).  Now,  carry  this  to  another  part  of  the 
same  continuous  tissue  which  lines  the  air-cells,  and  the  inference  is 
plain  that  if  the  gastric  juice  be  elaborated  by  a  vital  process,  so  also 
is  the  carbonaceous  matter.  Nor  can  any  objection  be  urged  that 
other  parts  of  the  mucous  system  do  not  contribute  to  the  function  of 
decarbonization  upon  the  ground  that  they  arc  less  delicate,  and 
therefore  less  permeable  to  the  air,  than  the  mucous  portion  of  the 
lungs,  since,  in  some  animals,  that  dense  organ,  the  skin,  performs  tiie 
same  <^ce.    Nor  is  there  a  better  chance  for  the  application  of  en- 
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dosmose  and  exdoBmose,  since  atmospheric  air  is  often  in  contact 
with  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach. 

420.  Perspiration  or  sweat,  which  is  sensible  and  insensible,  being 
elaborated  by  an  organ  of  highly  complex  organization,  is  clearly  a 
product  of  organic  actions ;  and  since  the  skin  of  some  inferior  ani- 
mals, like  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  eliminates  both  mucus  and 
carbon,  this  coincidence  of  function  in  two  very  complex  organs  may 
be  considered  worthy  of  some  regard  in  forming  the  logical  mduction 
to  which  the  facts  in  the  preceding  section  may  seem  entitled. 

421.  The  excretion  of  urine  is  the  next  great  source  of  depuration 
to  the  blood.  Like  the  other  products  of  excretion,  it  contributes  to 
the  process  of  assimilation  by  its  depurating  effects  (§  416).  It  is  as- 
touishincr,  too,  with  what  rapidity  many  substances  appear  in  the  urine 
after  their  admission  into  the  stomach ;  often  not  more  than  five  or  ten 
minutes  intervening.  Thb  lapidity  of  excretion  is  particularly  true 
of  all  matter  which  is  offensive  to  the  organization. 

422.  a.  There  is  a  remarkable  sympathy  subsisting  between  the 
kidneys  and  skin,  by  which,  as  it  were,  they  interchange  ftmctions 
with  each  other.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  urine  is 
most  abundant  in  cold  weather,  and  the  perspirable  matter  most  de- 
ficient, and  vice  versa  ;  and,  as  a  general  principle^  when  one  excre- 
tion abounds,  the  other  is  lessened.  This  is  true  in  disease  as  in 
health  (§  129,  1032  a). 

422,  b.  For  the  fulfillment  of  their  final  cause,  the  kidneys  possess 
an  exquisite  susceptibility  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power 
(§  188,  &c.,  226,  528  b).  Hence  arises  the  rapid  and  profuse  excre- 
tion of  urine  when  fear  and  certain  other  emotions  of^the  mind  are 
in  operation.  The  same  affirmation,  too,  may  be  made  of  the  skin, 
though  perhaps  less  extensively.  This,  too,  is  the  reason  why  fear 
80  readily  induces  copious  sweats.  In  either  case,  the  phenomena 
are  owing  to  the  direct  development  and  determination  of  the  nervous 
power  upon  the  organs,  respectively.  These  phenomena,  too,  prove 
the  great  susceptibility  of  the  skin  and  kidneys  to  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  power,  and  are  a  key  to  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  inter- 
changes of  action  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  (§  129,  230). 

But  there  are,  also,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  facts  just  stated, 
grreat  sympathetic  relations  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  and  many 
other  org^ans,  though  these  relations  are  much  more  manifested  by  ef- 
fects which  arise  sympathetically  in  the  excretory  organs  than  by  the 
influences  of  those  organs  upon  other  parts.  This  is  mostly  seen  in 
disease,  and  during  the  operation  of  remedial  agents  applied  to  the 
stomach.  So  great,  indeed,  is  the  susceptibility  of  the  skin  and  the 
kidneysy  in  their  excretory  function,  to  remedial  agents,  that  a  large 
variety  have  received  the  denomination  of  sudorifics,  and  another 
class,  diuretics.  But,  owing  to  the  special  vital  constitution  of  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  by  which  they  are  rendered  sensitive  in  their  ex- 
cretory function  to  a  thousand  siiffht  influences,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
foregoing  denominations  of  remedies  convey  hypotheses  that  are  un* 
founded,  and  of  injurious  tendencies.  There  are  no  better  sudorifics 
than  fear  and  hot  water ;  no  better  diuretic  than  impending  danger 
(§  246,  500,  1040). 

422,  c.  In  respect  to  the  foregoing  principle  as  shown  by  diseased 
conditions,  the  tacts  are  not  lees  fitmuiar.    In  such  cases,  aa  organ 
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which  is  naturally  designed  for  secretion  may  soraedmes,  hy  a  morbid 
increase  of  its  products,  take  on  the  relative  function  of  excretion, 
and  thus,  both  by  morbific  sympathetic  influences,  and  by  copious 
elaborations  from  the  blood,  diminish  or  suspend  the  excretion  of 
urine.  In  the  cholera  asphyxia  this  excretion  would  fail  entirely, 
even  when  the  profuse  intestinal  discharges  were  unattended  by  the 
usual  perspiration.  But,  m  the  case  of  the  intestinal  affection,  much 
was  due  to  the  morbific,  vital  influences;  since  we  often  see  the  urine 
increased  by  the  active  operation  of  cathartics.*  Scarcely  a  morbid 
state  disturbs  the  organs  of  digestion  without  diminishing  or  increas- 
ing the  effete  products  of  the  kidneys  and  skin,  especially  of  the  for- 
mer organ.  The  kidneys,  however,  being  designed  for  the  mere  pur- 
pose of  depuration,  do  not  hold  a  corresponding  sway  over  the  great 
organs  of  life,  but  mainly  so  as  it  respects  their  dependence  upon 
those  organs  (§  139) ;  while  a  greater  reciprocity  of  sympathy  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  essential  viscera  of  life,  and  a  predominant 
sympathy  between  the  skin  and  kidney  as  organs  of  excretion, 
evince  the  wonderful  nature  of  Design  m  its  provisions  and  limita- 
tions, according  to  the  final  causes  which  directed  the  plan  of  organic 
life  (§  325). 

423.  How  vain  the  attempt  to  refer  any  of  the  foregoing  processes 
and  results  to  any  of  the  forces  or  lavirs  which  rule  in  the  morganic 
world !  The  entire  rationale  rests  upon  the  peculiar  operations  of 
the  nervous  power,  and  the  laws  of  sympathy  (§  222,  &c.,  435,  &c., 
455  e,  500).  A  bsdance  of  actions  and  products  is  thus  perpetually 
maintained,  though,  of  course,  with  less  imiformity  and  exactness  in 
sickness  than  in  health.  But  nature,  ever  provident,  has  so  constitu- 
ted the  properties  of  life,  that  when  one  organ,  whether  excretory  or 
secretory,  becomes  morbidly  suspended  in  its  function,  the  evil  will 
be  felt  by  other  organs,  through  the  nervous  power;  and  they  will 
thus  take  on,  as  it  were,  the  work  of  that  suspended  organ.  If  the 
excretion  of  urine  be  wholly  arrested,  not  only  the  skin,  but  many 
other  paits,  may  join  in  the  concerted  action  of  relief.  But,  no  other 
part  will  ever  excrete  luine,  no  more  than  the  skin  will  secrete  se- 
men.t  The  absurdity  of  this  prevailing  doctrine  is  shown,  at  once, 
by  the  fact  that  tuine  would  excoriate  the  eliminatine  vessels  of  every 
part  excepting  those  of  the  kidney  (§  83  &,  133,  &c.). 

Organs  of  pure  secretion,  however,  may  take  on,  in  consequence 
of  the  foregoing  condition,  the  office  of  excretion ;  that  is  to  say,  they 
will  elaborate,  along  with  their  natural  fluids,  the  excrementitioos 
matters,  in  certain  peculiar  combinations,  which,  in  the  healthy  state 
of  the  kidneys,  would  appear  in  the  form  of  urine  (§  417). 

424.  The  philosophy  of  all  that  I  have  now  said  in  respect  to  the 
interchange  of  offices  among  the  organs  of  secretion  and  excretion, 
and  of  the  dependence  of  the  several  products  upon  special  condi- 
ticxDs  of  anatomical  structure  ^d  modifications  of  tne  organic  proper- 
ties, is  the  same  that  is  concerned  in  the  process  of  lactation  afber 
parturition,  however  different  the  remote  ana  final  causes.  The  mam- 
mary glands  sympathize  with  the  new  change  in  the  uterine  system, 
and  produce  a  fluid  which  is  totally  different  mm  the  blood,  although, 
like  all  other  products,  it  is  derived  from  that  fluid.     And,  there 

*  See  my  woric  on  the  Ckdera  Atj^yxia  of  New  York,  1839. 

t  See  MtHeal  and  Pkyaiohgieal  Cammenianes,  vol.  i,  p.  526,  588,  603,  608, 680. 
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would  be  Just  as  much  wisdom  in  supposing  that  the  sympathetic  in- 
fluence of  the  womb  upon  the  mammary  glands,  at  this  critical  junc- 
turoy  is  a  chemical  phenomenon,  as  there  is  in  referring  the  elabora- 
tion of  milk  to  the  capricious  forces  of  chemistry,  while  its  reputed 
filtration  from  the  bloocL,  by  others,  is  equally  refuted  by  the  sympa- 
thetic nature  of  lactation  in  every  species  of  mammifera  (^  1031,  ^. 

A26,  The  excretion  of  urine,  more  than  the  products  of  any  other 
party  may  be  affected  by  the  absorption  of  unnatural  agents  into  the 
circulation.  This  is  because  many  agents,  which  will  excite  the  ac- 
tion of  the  kidneys,  are  not  offensive  to  the  lacteals  nor  to  the  system 
at  large,  and  are  therefore  freely  absorbed.  Such  are  many  saline 
and  alkaline  substances,  and  others,  again,  which  are  natural  to  the 
body,  as  aqueous  fluids,  &c.  Those  being  either  unnatural  or  re- 
dundant, rouse  the  action  of  the  kidneys,  as  the  proper  organs  for 
their  elaboration.  The  quantity  of  unne  is  thus  increased;  and, 
while  the  kidneys  are  thus  stimulated,  they  may  be  rendered  the 
means  of  excreting  other  matters,  though  in  a  very  different  condition 
fiom  their  existence  in  the  blood  (§  408). 

426.  In  morbid  states  of  all  the  principal  organs,  the  urine  is  remark- 
ably liable  to  change.  This  arises  from  various  causes.  If  the  stom- 
ach be  the  primary  seat  of  disease,  or,  if  its  condition  be  disturbed 
through  sympathetic  influences  of  other  diseased  organs,  as  is  almost 
constantly  the  case,  digestion  is  imperfectly  performed,  and  the  chyle, 
in  consequence,  becomes  more  or  less  unntted  for  the  purposes  of 
nutrition  and  secretion.  The  kidneys,  therefore,  carry  off  more  than 
their  wonted  quantity  of  excrementitious  matter,  while  this  matter  ap- 
pears under  conditions  more  or  less  varied  from  the  natural  product 
(§  325).  The  whole  office  of  appropriation  is,  also,  more  or  less  im- 
paired, which  farther  modifies  the  condition  of  the  blood  and  the  for- 
mative action  of  the  kidneys ;  though  a  part  of  the  oflice  of  excretion, 
under  these  circumstances,  devolves  upon  the  skin  and  lunes  (§  416). 
A  third  great  cause  of  the  variableness  of  the  urine  consists  in  un- 
usual vital  decomposition  or  wasting  of  the  body,  or  of  some  of  its 
parts,  when  it  devolves  upon  the  kidneys  to  co-operate,  beyond  their 
natural  habit,  with  the  lungs  and  skin,  in  removing  the  redundancy 
of  waste  materials.  A  fourth  cause  of  the  urinary  changes,  and  an 
important  one,  lies  in  actual  morbid  states  of  the  kidneys  themselves. 
The  kidneys,  however,  are  not  oflen  the  seat  of  morbid  affections  be- 
yond those  of  a  simple  functional  and  transient  nature,  as  induced  by 
sympathetic  influences  exerted  by  the  diseases  of  other  parts ;  but  to 
which  influences  the  kidneys  are  extremely  liable,  and,  therefore,  to 
consequent  modifications  of  the  urinary  product 

427.  Briefly,  then,  every  alteration  of^the  natural  action  of  the  kid- 
neys, whether  primary  or  sympathetic,  and  every  defect  in  assimila- 
tion and  appropriation,  is  attended  by  some  change  in  the  urine  ;  while 
an  endless  variety  is  impaited  to  it  by  the  qualities  and  quantities  of 
the  ingesta.  From  this  circumstance,  which  should  have  prompted 
other  conclusions,  has  arisen  the  betief  that  the  state  of  the  urine 
supplies  some  of  the  most  important  signs  of  pathological  conditions, 
not  only  of  the  kidneys  themselves,  but  of  remote  organs  with  which 
they  may  sympathize.  From  Hippocrates  to  our  day,  elaborate  dis- 
quisitions have  appeared  concerning  the  changes  of  the  urine  as  indic- 
ative of  particular  forms  of  disease,  of  their  special  seats,  of  the  dif- 
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ferent  stages  of  their  rise  and  decline,  and  of  their  degrees  of  se- 
verity and  danger.  The  humoralists  were  apt  to  regard  the  unusual 
conditions  of  this  product,  and  other  "vitiated  secretions,"  as  the 
disease  itself;  and  in  this  respect  they  are  imitated  by  the  humoral- 
ists of  the  nineteenth  century.  Chemistry  has  been  also  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  fluctuating  states  of  the  urine,  and  has  increased  the 
factitious  importance  of  a  symptom  which  is  often  as  likely  to  denote 
some  alimentary  substance,  or  divers  forms  of  disease,  or  imperfect 
digestion,  or  some  remedial  agent,  as  the  source  from  which  it  ema- 
nates. 

But,  coming  to  the  bed-side,  we  find  that  all  these  critical  obser- 
vations are  relics  of  the  speculative  ages  of  humoralism.  Here,  we 
find  that  all  that  is  practically  useful  in  relation  to  the  urine  is  gener- 
ally best  ascertained  by  mere  inspection ;  and  upon  this  subject,  we 
have  all,  and  more  than  is  desirable,  from  Hippocrates  himself.  Th'os^ 
philosophers,  however,  who  are  employed  in  interrogating  dbease  by 
chemical  analyses,  are  not  often  or  long  in  the  chambers  of  the  sick. 
They  carry  on  the  investigation  of  morbid  processes  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist,  and  then  and  there  fabricate  the  appropriate  reagents 
(§  ^if  ^)-  ^6  ^^o  studies  organic  nature  according  to  the  method 
of  solidism  and  vitalism,  has  neither  the  leisure  for  those  most  diffi- 
cult, unattainable,  and  laborious  analyses,  nor  would  they  have  any 
influence  upon  his  judgement  as  to  the  pathology  or  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, in  the  midst  of  such  a  multitudinous  vanety  as  is  presented  by 
the  vital  phenomena  of  disease.  Of  one  thing,  also,  we  may  rest  aa- 
Bured,  that  nature  has  supplied  all  those  ready  means  for  interpreting 
disease  that  may  be  necessary  for  immediate  action ;  nor  can  we  often 
delay  the  treatment  of  acute  disease  for  consultations  with  the  labora- 
tory. In  respect  to  the  blood,  were  it  even  practicable  to  learn  from 
analysis  its  variable  conditions  in  disease,  it  would  reflect  no  light  upon 
morbid  states  of  the  organs,  since  the  qualities  of  that  fluid  vary  with 
every  varying  change  in  the  vital  conditions  of  the  solids,  and  there- 
fi>re,  too,  would  fail  to  indicate,  in  the  least,  the  appropriate  remedies. 
This  is  also  true,  in  a  general  sense,  of  the  urine  and  all  other  exore- 
tions»  and  secretions.  The  ready  sight,  their  sensible  properties,  the 
vital  phenomena,  physical  signs,  experience,  and  general  principles, 
must  DO  our  guide.  These  may  be  sometimes  facuitated  by  extraor- 
dinary modes  of  observation,  but  which  are  always  within  the  reach 
and  clear  understanding  of  every  practitioner;  such  as  the  usual 
mode  of  examining  the  blood  in  inflammatory  diseases,  evaporating 
the  urine  in  diabetes,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  were  the  humoral  doc- 
trines correct,  the  teaching  and  the  practice  of  medicine  should  be  re- 
stricted to  chemists  alone ;  since  there  is  no  branch  of  inquiry  so  dif* 
ficult  as  organic  analyses,  while  their  uncertainty  would  soon  prove 
that  the  vis  medieairix  tuUura  is  the  only  ordination  of  nature  for  the 
maladies  of  the  human  race  (§  691,  1033  b), 

428.  The  memtrualjlmd.  is  another  and  a  fourth  jproduct  of  excre- 
tion ;  and,  from  its  close  resemblance  to  the  blood,  m  tho  human  spe- 
cies, it  is  one  of  the  proofs  that  capillary  hemorrhage  is  generally  the 
result  of  a  secretory  process.  In  the  higher  orders  of  animals,  even  a 
clearer  index  of  its  origin  is  supplied  by  the  intermixture  of  blood 
with  the  periodic  secretion  of  mucus,  which,  in  l6wer  orders,  occurs 
without  blood.    The  menses,  however,  is  a  product  sui  generis,  and  is 
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specifically  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  part  (§  135).  Unlike 
the  other  products  of  excretion,  it  is  not  essential  as  an  ovacuaticm, 
though  important  to  the  function  of  generation.  It  is  therefore  pe- 
cutiar,  also,  in  exerting  important  vital  influences  upon  the  genera- 
tive system. 

*  429.  At  certain  periods  of  the  year,  the  female  genitals  of  all  ani- 
mals undergo  changes,  by  which  diey  are  developed  or  prepared  for 
generation ;  as,  for  mstance,  the  ovaria  of  birds  become-  enlarged,  the 
vagina  of  rabbits  and  of  other  animals  is  tumefied  with  blood,  increas- 
ed in  its  vascular  action,  and  pours  out  an  unusual  mucous  or  bloody 
fluid.  It  is  only  at  these  periods  that  they  are  susceptible  of  impreg- 
nation. . 

430.  But  woman  is  capable  of  impregnation  at  all  times ;  and  that 
this  may  happen,  her  organs  must  be  often  developed  and  prepared 
^  the  purpose. 

The  philosophy  of  the  whole  of  this  preparation,  however  various 
in  different  species,  and  at  whatever  intervals  of  time,  is  the  same  in 
all.  The  several  conditions  depend  upon  chanores  in  the  vital  states 
of  the  generative  organs,  by  which  the  sexual  desire  is  excited,  and 
the  germ  rendered  susceptible  to  the  stimulus  of  the  semen.  This  is 
the  end  and  the  aim  of  the  whole. 

431.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  periodical  excretion  of  the  men- 
strual fluid  is  only  essential  to  the  office  of  generation,  and  not  to  the 
whole  system,  excepting  so  far  as  this  excretion  is  a  healthy  function ; 
and  the  suspension  of  any  function  being  a  morbid  condition,  the 
whole  system  may  sympathize  with  the  uterus  when  the  menstrual 
discharge  is  suspended. 

432.  Hence  it  follows,  as  a  practical  result,  that  all  our  prescrip- 
tions for  suspended  menstruation  must  proceed  upon  the  principle 
diat  this  excretion  is  a  vital,  and  not  a  mechanical  result ;  and  that  its 
suppression  is  owing  to  some  morbid  state  of  the  uterus,  either  direct. 
or  sympathetic. 

7.   CALORIFICATION. 

433.  Calorification  is  the  function  by  which  plants  and  animals  gen- 
erate the  heat  which  is  peculiar  to  themselves.  Chemistry,  however, 
has  enjoyed  a  more  undisturbed  exposition  of  the  nature  of  this  func^ 
tioQ  than  even  that  of  digestion ;  nearly  all  but  the  most  eminent 
physiologists,  such  as  Hunter  and  Bichat,  having  ficquiesced  in  the 
qpeculations  and  assumptions  of  chemists  as  setting  forth  the  true  plii- 
loflophy  of  animal,  or,  rather,  organic  heat  (§  333). 

It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  few  things  in  medical  philosophy  have 
greater  demands  upon  the  physiologist  than  a  right  interpretation  of 
this  great  and  wonderful  function  of  organic  life,  that  its  philosophy 
may  be  carried  to  the  illustration  of  other  organic  processes,  that  all 
may  be  seen  as  a  system  of  consistent  Designs,  and  that  no  foot-hold, 
in  die  way  of  analogy,  shall  remain  to  him  who  would  substitute  arti- 
ficial devices  for  the  institutions  and  laws  of  Nature.  The  times  have, 
and  always  have  had,  a  demand  upon  the  physiologist  for  a  critical 
exposure  of  this  extensive  vitiation  of  medical  philosophy.  They  urge 
it  upon  him  now  more  than  at  former  periods.  Nothing  has  been 
hitherto  done  but  to  express  opinions ;  and  we  now  witness,  as  a  con- 
sequence, an  almost  universal  substitution  of  the  chemical  and  phys- 
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leal  theories  of  life,  disease,  and  therapeutics,  for  the  promptingB  of 
the  most  obvious  phenomena  of  Nature.  Mankind,  in  masses,  in  the 
aspect  of  Nations,  are  carried  away  by  the  simplicity  of  the  chemical 
dogmas,  and  by  the  confidence  with  which  they  are  uttered.  They 
Lave  become  incorporated  in  most  of  our  works  on  Physiology,  Med- 
icine, Hygiene.  Nor  is  this  at  all  limited  to  the  Medical  Profession. 
It  is  coextensive  with  society.  It  is  ingrafted  upon  popular  works; 
carried  into  our  colleges,  academies,  and  even  public  schools.  It  has 
become  a  part  of  the  general  plan  of  elementary  education ;  and  it  is 
now  most  extensively  an  object,  through  voluminous  publications,  to 
induce  the  whole  race  of  mankind  to  regulate  their  food  by  chemical 
analysis.  Banners,  I  had  almost  said,  are  every  where  paraded,  bear- 
ing the  inscription  from  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry,  that 

*'To  DETERMINE  WHAT  SUBSTANCES  ARE  CAPABLE  OF  AFFORDING 
NOURISHBCENT,  IT  IS  ONLT  NECESSARY  TO  ASCERTAIN  THE  COMPOSITION 
OF  THE  FOOD,  AND  TO  COMPARE  IT  WITH  THE  INGREDIENTS  OF  THE 
BLOOD." 

434.  *At  the  very  outset  of  our  inquiry,  we  discern  the  speculative 
nature  of  the  chemical  philosophy  from  the  vast  difference  m  the  sev- 
eral hypotheses  which  have  oeen  advanced  with  equal  confidence, 
and  which,  for  awhile,  have  been  received  with  almost  universal  fa- 
vor. The  theory  of  Crawford,  which  is  relative  exclusively  to  the 
lungs,  and  to  the  difference  in  the  capacity  for  heat  of  venous  and  ar- 
terial blood,  will  not  soon  lose  its  fascinating  simplicity  nor  the  plau- 
sibility of  its  pretensions.  Its  elegance  will  stand  forever  in  forcible 
contrast  with  that  deformity  whicm  is  the  idol  of  the  present  day. 
Genius  and  taste  will  never  cease  to  do  their  mournful  homage  to 
one,  while  they  tarn  from  the  other  as  frx>m  the  distortions  of  a  Pagan 
deity. 

A  third  hypothesiB  may  be  stated  as  contributing  to  the  improba- 
bilities of  the  whole,  and  which  has  not  yet  been  fully  supplanted  by 
the  greater  novelty.  This  is  that  which  ascribes  the  evolution  of  or- 
ganic heat  to  the  passage  of  the  common  nutritive  fluid  to  a  solid  state. 
It  has,  even  more  than  Crawford's,  the  merit  of  philosophical  simj^li- 
city,  and  of  on  apparent  foimdation  in  nature,  but  far  less  of  the  spice 
of  genius. 

436,  a.  The  first  two  of  the  foregoing  hypotheses  have,  as  one  of 
their  indispensable  elements,  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air 
with  the  carbon  of  the  blood,  or  with  that  of  the  body ;  though,  as 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries, neither  that  act  in  respiration,  nor  the  excretion  of  carbon, 
has  any  greater  connection  with  the  production  of  animal  heat  than  it 
has  with  that  of  the  eastric  juice,  or  any  other  result  of  organic  func- 
tions. The  whole  of  that  subject  is  investigated  so  extensively  in  the 
work  just  mentioned,  and,  I  may  say,  the  speculations  and  assump- 
tions which  have  been  subsequently  put  forth  by  Liebig  and  his  school 
are,  also,  so  fully  considered  in  the  same  work,  either  as  already  ex- 
tant, or  as  likely  to  ensue,  that  I  shall  now  limit  myself  to  a  statement 
of  the  latest  and  most  approved  positions  of  chemistry,  and  to  such 
remarks  and  prominent  ficts  as  may  be  necessary  to  complete  the  in- 
tegrity of  those  fundamental  principles  which  are  the  main  objects  of 
this  work,  and  to  show  that  nature  operates  in  her  several  depart- 
ments, respectively,  by  geileral  and  not  by  partial  laws,  and  that  a 
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Btable  and  perfect  foundation  may  be  thus  laid,  as  it  exists  in  nature, 
for  the  great  superstructure  of  pathology  and  therapeutics  (§  2,  892). 
435,  0,  The  arguments  and  the  facts  which  I  have  employed  in  the 
foregoing  Essay  on  Animal  Heat  must  have  been  oftener  approved  than 
avowed,  since  they  have  been  freely  adopted  by  some  subsequent 
writers  without  indicating  the  soiux^e  from  whence  they  were  derived 
($906,^), 

435,  c,  I  may  be  also  permitted  to  make  the  following  extract  from 
the  Preface  to  the  third  volume  of  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Oommentaries,  published  four  years  subsequently  to  the  first  two  vc^ 
umes.     Thus : 

"  In  respect  to  chemistry,  the  author  may  safely  affirm  that  not  a 
fact  has  been  subsequently  disclosed  that  reflects  the  smallest  light 
upon  physiology  or  pathology.  The  whole  of  that  ground,  wherever 
chemistry  has  obtruaed  itseli  upon  the  science  of  life  and  disease,  is 
so  amply  explained  in  the  former  volumes  of  these  Commentaries, 
that  not  a  substantial  fact,  nor  a  vague  conclusion,  has  been  put  forth 
by  the  school  of  Liebig,  which  is  not  there  examined,  anticipated,  and 
answered,  as  something  which  had  already  an  existence,  or  was  like- 
ly to  emerge  from  the  speculative  philosophy  of  the  laboratory  then 
in  almost  universal  vogue"  (§  1  b,  350},  820  c),^ 

436,  What,  therefore,  I  may  now  say  in  refutation  of  this  or  of 
other  chemical  doctrines  of  organic  processes  and  results,  will  con- 
sist, in  part,  of  a  summary  view  of  some  of  the  facts  and  arguments 
which  are  arrayed  in  copious  detail  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries.  And,  truth  being  my  only  object,  I  shall  begin  the 
subject  under  consideration  with  a  statement  of  the  opinions  of  some 
of  the  most  accurate  and  distinguished  observers,  which  correspond 
with  my  own.  But  to  show,  however,  that  nothing  but  opinions  have 
been  expressed  even  by  those  who  have  comprehended  the  subject,  I 
shall  quote  from  each  author  all  that  I  have  any  knowledge  of  his  hav- 
ing said  upon  the  question  at  issue,  with  the  exception  of  the  little 
which  occurs  alone  with  Hunter's  observations  upon  the  temperature 
of  trees.  I  will  add,  also,  in  proof  of  the  necessity  of  these  inquiries, 
that  no  preceding  attempt  had  been  made  to  show  the  errors  of  the 
chemical  doctrines  of  digestion^  and  that  I  have  incorporated  in  my 
prefatory  remarks  to  that  investigation  all  that  I  could  learn  from  the 
distinguished  authors  whom  I  have  there  summoned  in  behalf  of 
philosophy. 

437,  a.  Let  us,  then,  hear  the  great  French  physiologist.  "  The 
extrication  of  caloric,"  says  Bichat,  .*'  is  a  phenon\pnon  exactly  analo- 
gous to  those  of  which  the  general  capillary  system  is  the  seat." — 
"  The  disengagement  of  caloric  is  always  subordinate  to  the  state  of  the 
vital  Jbrces." — *'  The  state  of  respiration  has  no  influence  upon  the 
actual  heat  of  the  body." — "  When  we  place  on  one  side  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  animal  heat,  and  on  the  other  the  chemical  hypothesis,  it 

*  That  this  opixuoD  u  not  peculiar  to  myself  appean  from  critical  noticei  of  the  Com- 
mentaries. Thai,  for  example,  it  ii  taid  ay  tbue  dutiDgoiahed  aathor  of  the  "  Climate  of 
the  United  States  and  its  Endemic  Ii^flMenees,"  that, 

"  It  will  be  seen  that  Dr.  Paine,  in  fact,  anticipatea  the  whole  chemical  theory  of  Lie 
biff,  aa  set  forth  in  his  '  Animal  Chemistry*  .  Tlus  he  does  not  only  in  his  Essay  on  Vi- 
Uuity,  in  which  he  controverts  some  of  the  Oermanprofessor^a  opinions,  advanced  in  the 
'  Organic  Chemistry  applied  to  Agriculture  taid  Physiology,'  bat  likewise  in  his  Medi- 
eal  and  Physiohgic(d  Commentaries,  published  before  die  appearance  of  either  of  La- 
•xo'f  works." 
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appears  to  me  so  inadequate  to  the  explanation  that  I  think  every  me- 
tnodical  mind  can  refute  it  toithout  my  instance," — Bichat's  General 
Anatomy  applied  to  Physiology  and  Medicine. 

437,  b.  John  Hunter,  like  Bichat,  placed  the  elaboration  of  organic 
heat  upon  the  same  vital  grounds ;  regarding  it  as  a  secreted  prc^uct 
**  It  is  most  probable,"  he  says,  **  that  the  power  of  generating  heat 
in  animals  arises  from  a  principle  so  connected  with  life,  that  it  can, 
and  does,  act  independently  of  circulation,  &c.,  and  is  that  power 
which  preserves  and  regulates  the  internal  machine." — Hunter's 
Observations  on  Certain  Parts  of  the  Animal  Economy, 

437,  c.  And  thus  Wilson  Philip :  *'  Among  the  secretions  I  have 
ranked  the  evolution  of  caloric,  although  not  taking  place  on  any  par- 
ticular surface,  because  it  appeared  to  be  performed  by  the  same 
power  acting  on  the  same  fluid ;  and  because,  like  secreted  fluids,  it 
tails  when  any  considerable  part  of  the  influence  of  the  brain  or  spi- 
nal cord  is  withdrawn."— *Philip*8  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the 
Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions  (§  446,  b). 

437,  d.  And  thus  the  philosophical  Moore  :  "  We  must  allow  the 
bodies  of  livine  animals  and  vegetables  to  form  an  original  source  of 
heat,  as  much  beyond  our  power  of  explaining  as  the  source  of  the 
sun's  heat" — Moore's  Medical  Sketches, 

437,  e.  And  Miiller  thus :  ''  From  the  experiments  of  Dulong  and 
Despretz,  it  results  that,  even  if  the  chemical  theory  of  respiration  be 
adopted,  there  must  be  stUl  some  other  source  of  animal  heat.'*  *'  A  gen- 
eral source  of  animal  heat  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  the  organic 
processes,  in  which,  by  the  organizing  forces  on  the  organic  matter, 
heat  is  generated  not  in  one,  but  in  every  organ  of  the  body."  Again, 
"  Since  all  organic  processes  are  chiefly  dependent  on  the  influence 
exerted  by  the  nerves  on  the  organic  mattter  of  the  body,  it  cannot 
appear  wonderful  if  the  reciprocal  action  between  the  organs  and  the 
nerves  is  a  main  source  of  animal  heat." — Muller's  Physiology. 

AZl^f.  Tiedemann  has  the  same  view  of  the  subject.  "  The  only 
point,"  he  says,  '^  that  can  be  regarded  as  placed  beyond  doubt^ia^  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  is  a  vital  act  which  depends  immediately  on  the 
process  of  nutrition,  the  conditional  and  preservative  cause  of  life: 
The  intensity  of  the  evolution  of  heat,  and  the  property  of  maintaining 
itself  at  a  certain  temperature  proper  to  each  species,  are,  in  animals, 
in  direct  ratio  with  tne  composition  of  their  organization,  and  with 
the  sum  and  intensity  of  their  manifestations  ot  activity." — Tiede- 
MANN*8  Physiahgy. 

^37,  g.  Finally,  it  is  even  said  by  the  distinguished  chemical  phys- 
iologist. Dr.  Carpenter,  that,  "  It  is  evident  &at  the  chemical  doc- 
trine in  its  present  form  is  insuiflcient  to  explain  the  phenomena  of 
animal  caloriflcation."-'^ARPENTER'8  Human  Physiology,  p.  611. 
London^  1842. 

438;  a.  The  very  able  Dr.  Edwards,  in  his  work  on  the  Influence 
(^Physical  Agents  on  Life,  maintains  that  ** respiration  and  animal 
heat  stand  related  as  cause  and  effect.^*  This  doctrine  is  maintained 
by  Edwards  with  great  ability ;  rar  more  so  than  by  all  other  authors 
whom  I  have  consulted.  I  thought  it,  therefore,  important  to  dispose 
of  his  fiMts  and  arguments,  in  my  former  work,  as  far  as  their  plausi- 
bility and  my  own  advantage  of  the  right  position  would  admit. 
There  is  much  said,  in  the  Commentaries,  in  refutation  of  that  doc- 
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trine,  which  k  at  the  foundation  of  Liebig's  (§  447,  d),  and  to  which 
no  farther  reference  will  be  made  in  this  work  (^  1044). 

438,  b.  Coming  to  the  heterogeneous  assumptions  which  distinguish 
the  school  of  Liebig,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  anticipating  the  nature 
of  such  as  might  be  relative  to  former  theories.  I  had  set  forth  the 
various  doctrines  in  their  ample  dimensions,  and  brought  them  tx>  the 
test  of  facts  and  philosophy.  The  combustion  theory  was  then  in 
vogue,  and  nearly  m  the  terms  as  expounded  by  Liebig.  In  descant- 
ing upon  its  peculiarities  I  took  for  my  guide  the  most  recent  and  ap- 
proved phraseology,  which,  it  will  be  seen,  is  coincident  with  the  sup- 
posed novelty ;  and,  although  it  had  numerous  and  ardent  admirers. 
It  passed  into  such  oblivion,  in  the  brief  space  of  two  years,  that  when 
Liebig  promulgated  the  same  hypothesis,  and  in  the  same  language, 
it  was  hailed  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant  achievements  of  that  distin- 
guished man  (§  349,  d).  The  doctrine  which  had  been  thus  nearly 
expressed  by  Billing,  in  his  ''  Principles  of  Medicine,"  was  taken  for 
my  text,  and  is  now  presented  again,  m  its  original  typography.  Thus : 

*'  We  have  in  the  lungs  a  charcoal  fire  constantly  burning,  and 
in  the  other  parts  a  wood  fire,  the  one  producing  carbonic  actdgas, 
the  other  carbon  ;  the  food  supplying,  through  the  circulation,  the  veg- 
etable or  animal ^eZ,  from  which  the  charcoal  is  prepared  that  is  bum" 
ed  in  the  lungs.  It  is  thus  that  animal  heat  is  kept  up."— Billing, 
1838  (§  447i  a,  no.  4,  1044). 

438,  e.  Somewhat  prior  to  Billing's  day,  Roget  had  embellished  his 
**Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Animsd  and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  by 
the  following  graphic  description  of  the  apparatus,  and  the  office 
which  each  pait  fidfills  in  the  generation  of  animal  heat.     Thus : 

"  The  food  supplies  thejitel,  which  is  prepared  for  use  by  the  di- 
gestive organs^  and  conveyed  by  the  pulmonary  arteries  to  the  place 
where  it  is  to  undergo  combustion.  The  diaphragm  is  the  bellows 
which  feeds  the  Jumace  with  air;  and  the  trachea  is  the  chimney 
through  which  the  carbonic  acid,  which  is  the  product  of  combustion, 
escapeff."-i-RoGBT  (§  360^,/). 

438,  d.  Now,  the  only  fundamental  difference  between  the  forego- 
ing and  Liebig's  hypothesis  is  this :  The  former  supposes  the  com- 
bustion to  take  place  in  the  lungs,  the  latter  in  every  other  part  ex- 
cepting the  lungs,  where,  as  will  be  seen,  a  special  provision  is  made 
fm  the  temperature  of  those  organs  (§  447^,^*). 

That  no  imaginary  obstacle  may  lie  in  the  way  of  the  vital  theory, 
and  that  truth  may  have  the  advantage  of  rival  doctrines  by  their  close 
apposition,  and  that  knowledge  may  not  be  limited  to  the  facts  and 
deductions  of  unadulterated  science,  it  remains  to  show,  by  a  series  of 
^Quotations  from  Liebig's  Animal  Chemistrv,  that  the  doctrine  of  the 
dependence  of  organic  heat  upon  the  chemical  process  of  combustion 
has  gained  nothing  from  the  Laboratory  at  Geissen ;  while  the  atten- 
tive reader  will  find  in  the  extracts  themselves  the  most  ample  proof 
of  its  untenable  nature.  This,  indeed,  may  have  been  well  anticipa- 
ted from  what  I  have  shown  of  this  philosopher's  regard  for  facts  and 
consistency  in  section  350.  Indeed,  the  same  incongruities,  tho  same 
contradictions,  and  worse  assumptions,  go  to  form  the  whole  fabric  of 
Liebig's  disquisitions  upon  animal  heat,  as  I  have  shown  to  make  up 
bis  jumble  respecting  digestion,  and  other  great  functions,  as  well  as 
properties  of  living  beings  (^  1044). 
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I  Bhall  endearor  to  execute  my  task  with  the  same  efficiency  as 
was  attempted  in  relation  to  the  chemical  views  of  digestion  (§  350), 
in  the  earnest  hope  that  the  chemist  may  discern  the  error  of  his 
ways,  and  leave  to  the  student  of  Organic  Nature  those  difficult  prob- 
lems which  concern  the  highest  welfare  of  man,  and  whose  consist- 
ency,  in  their  philoso|>hical  bearing,  cannot  be  disturbed  without  laying 
in  ruins  every  principle  in  physiology,  and  carrying  death  into  the 
chambers  of  the  sick  (§  4  a,  5,  54  a,  376  j^,  376}  h,  819,  &c.). 

'440,  a.  Let  us  begin,  then,  with  a  statement  of  the  doctrine  as  sum- 
marily delivered  by  Liebig  in  his  work  on  Animal  Chemistry^  and 
we  shall  see  from  the  first  proposition  that  it  is  essentially  the  .old 
speculation  (§  438, 3),  alike  based  upon  artificial  expedients,  and  upon 
the  assumption  that  the  living  organism  is  a  mere  cnemical  apparatus, 
destitute  of  all  properties  and  laws  that  are  not  common  to  dead 
matter. 

1.  ''  It  is  evident  that  the  supply  of  heat  lost  by  cooling  is  effected  by 
die  mutual  action  of  the  elements  of  the  food  and  the  inspired  oxygen, 
which  combine  together.  The  animal  body  acts,  in  this  respect,  as  a 
imnutce  tohick  we  supply  with  Jiid."  "  In  order  to  keep  up  in  the 
furnace  a  constant  temperature,  we  must  vary  the  supply  ojfJkl  accordr- 
ing  to  the  external  temperature,  that  is^  according  to  the  supply  of  oxy- 
^en." — Animal  Chemistry, 

It  will  be  seen,  from  the  close  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  that  a 
capital  error  is  made  in  assuming  a  law  that  the  quantity  of  food  is 
regulated  by  the  temperature  of  the  air  (§  440  c,  no.  12).  That 
assumption  is  carried  out  in  opposition  to  all  well-known  facts  ;  while 
it  is  also  assumed  as  a  law,  that  animal  heat,  whatever  its  uniformity 
in  the  warm-blooded  animal,  or  its  instability  in  the  cold-blooded,  de 
pends  upon  the  relative  law  of  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the 
quantity  of  food  consumed,  although  this  law  is  virtually  contradicted 
by  various  other  requisites  for  the  promotion  and  maintenance  of  ani- 
mal heat.  But  let  us  have  another  unqualified  proposition  which  de- 
fines the  law  in  relation  to  the  dependence  of  animal  heat  upon  exter- 
nal temperature  and  the  food  consumed.     Thus : 

2.  *'  in  different  climates,  the  quantity  of  oxygen  introduced  into  the 
system  by  respiration  varies  according  to  the  temperature  of  the  ex- 
ternal air.  The  quantity  of  inspired  oxygen  increases  with  the  loss 
of  heat  by  external  cooling,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  or  hydrogen 
necessary  to  combine  with  this  oxygen  must  be  increased  in  the  same 
ratio.** — Animal  Chemistry, 

Now  compare  the  following,  3,  4,  and  5,  with  the  preceding  1  and 
2,  and  observe  the  conflict  between  them,  and  the  contingencies  upon 
which  the  great  law  is  made  to  depend,  that  determines  a  uniform 
temperature.     Thus : 

3.  ••  The  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed  varies  according  to  the  tem- 
perature and  density  of  the  air,  according  to  tho  degree  of  motion, 
labor,  or  exercise,  to  the  amount  and  quality  of  the  food,  to  the  com- 
parative warmth  of  the  clothing,  and  also  according  to  the  time  within 
which  the  food  is  taken"  !  A  proposition  mostly  relative  to  man,  and 
unfounded  as  to  him  (^  440,  c). 

4.  "  The  quantity  of  food  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  respirations, 
by  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  by  the  amount  of  heat  given  off  to 
the  surrounding  medium"  1  (§  447,  c). 
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5.  "  The  mutual  action  between  Vie  elements  of  the/bod  and  the  ^a?y- 
gen  conveyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to  every  part  of  the  body  is 
THE  SOURCE  OF  ANIMAL  HEAT."  "  FoT  a  gtvcn  amount  of  oxygen  the 
heat  produced  is^  in  all  cases,  exactly  the  same** — Lisbio's  Animal 
Chemistry  (§  447,  c,  1048). 

6.  "  There  is  not  the  smallest  support  to  the  opinion  that^there  ex- 
ists, in  the  animal  body,  any  other  unknown  source  of  heat,  besides 
the  mutual  chemical  action  between  the  elements  of  the  food  and  the 
oxyeen  of  the  sirJ^'^^Animal  Chemistry, 

No  farther  comment  is  necessary  to  indicate  the  complexities  and 
contradictions  involved  in  the  foregoing  quotations ;  such  as  "  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  consumed  depends  on  the  amount  and  quality  of  the 
food,"  while  "  the  quantity  qfjood  is  regulated  by  the  number  c^  res- 
pirations," that  is,  by  *'  the  quantity  of  oxygen  consumed,"  &c. 

If,  also,  we  now  add  to  the  foregoing,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  other  contin- 
gencies upon  which  it  is  assumed  that  animal  heat  depends,  we  shall 
have  such  a  variety  of  accidental  circumstances  to  intexpret  the  uni- 
form temperature  of  each  individual  of  every  species  of  animal,  and 
that,  too,  according  to  the  constitutional  peculiarities  of  each  species, 
that  the  fiature  of  the  chemical  rationale  will  be  sufficiently  obvious. 
Thus: 

7.  "  Where  the  food  contains  meat,  fat,  and  wine,  by  reason  of  the 
hydrogen  in  those  kinds  of  food  which  is  oxydized,  and  which,  in  being 
converted  into  water,  it  evolves  much  more  heat  for  equal  weights." 

8.  "  The  cooling  of  the  body,  by  whatever  cause  it  may  be  produced, 
increases  the  amount  of  food  necessary.  The  mere  exposure  to  the 
cold  air,  &;c.,  increases  the  loss  of  heat,  and  compels  us  to  eat  more 
than  usual.  [  1 }  The  same  is  true  of  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
drink  large  quantities  of  cold  water.  It  increases  the  appetite,  [ !  ]  and 
persons  of  a  weak  constitution  find  it  necessary,  by  continued  exer- 
cise, to  supply  to  the  system  the  oxygen  required  to  restore  the  heat 
abstracted  by  the  cold  water"  ! — Animal  Chemistry. 

440,  b.  Here  I  pause  for  a  moment,  to  advert  to  the  ground  of  the 
assumptions  in  the  quotations  7  and  8.  The  reason  is  one  which  goes 
conclusively  to  the  vital  theory  of  animal  heat.  When  wine,  for  ex- 
ample, is  taken  into  the  stomach,  an  evolution  of  heat  ensues  as  soon 
as. the  stimulant  is  swallowed,  in  virtue  of  its  stimulant  effect  on  that 
organ.  In  the  same  way  meat  stimulates  more  than  vegetables,  aqd 
will  light  up  a  glow  upon  a  cold  surface  before  its  digestion  has  be- 
gun (§  512,  b).  In  respect  to  the  superiority  of  cold  water  in  pro- 
voking hunger,  there  is  no  other  way  of  explaining  the  philosophy 
against  the  fact  than  by  supposing  **  the  Rerormer"  was  pledgea  to 
the  popular  cause  of  temperance.  But  since  wine,  brandy,  &;c.,  far 
more  than  cold  water,  "  increase  the  appetite"  and  **  compel  us  to  eat 
more  than  usual,"  and  since  these  fluias  are  said  to  yield  a  far  greater 
amount  of  **  fuel"  to  the  system  than  the  food  itself  (whose  main  ob- 
ject is  also  supposed  to  supply  the  means  of  combustion),  it  should 
f<^low,  upon  our  author's  premises,  that  less  food  would  be  necessary 
to  the  purposes  of  life,  in  proportion  to  the  quantitv  of  alcohol  con- 
sumed, and  therefore  that  wine  should,  in  reality,  diminish  tho  appe- 
tite and  *'  compel  us  to  eat  less  than  usual"  (nos.  4,  7  ;  §  441,  e). 

It  may  be  worth  observing,  also,  in  respect  to  the  '*  cold  water," 
that  the  assumption  is  founded  upon  several  important  mistakes; 
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namely,  Ist  That  the  appetite  is  virtually  regulated  by  tbe  conditioD 
of  the  calorific  process ;  2d.  That  "  the  animal  body  bears  the  same 
relation  to  surrounding  objects  (in  respect  to  an  interchange  of  calor- 
ic), as  any  other  heated  mass*'  (no.  14) ;  and,  3d.  That  drinking 
cold  water  diminishes  the  temperature  of  the  body  (§  442,  ^,  c,  d^  e). 
And  the  most  strenuous  and  extensive  efforts  have  been  made  to  choke 
down  these  absurdities  under  the  penalty  of  being  lampooned  as  an 
enemy  to  "experimental  philosophy"  (§  6J,  a),  I  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  they  will  forcibly  remind  the  reader  of  the  parallel  quo- 
tations, and  of  the  pathological  and  therapeutical  principles  which 
emanate  fix>m  them  in  the  two  subsequent  sections. 

440,  bh.  As  to  the  "  fat"  (no.  7),  the  chemist  assumed  that  to  be  an 
important  source  of  animal  heat,  because  it  is  one  of  the  best  sub- 
stances for  combustion  "  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas"  (no.  10) ;  and 
this  hypothesis  conducts  him  to  the  ludicrous  mistake  of  regarding  i*. 
eq[ually,  and  in  the  same  aspect,  as  a  source  of  animal  heat,  whethe 
it  be  taken  as  an  article  of  food  and  converted  into  chyme,  or  consist 
of  food  which  has  been  converted  into  the  fat  that  makes  up  a  part  o* 
the  consumer.  The  uniform  temperature,  therefore,  among  a  variety 
of  other  things,  will  depend  not  only  on  the  amount  of  fat  eaten,  but 
on  the  amount  formed  out  of  the  blood.  This  leads  our  author  to 
say  that, 

9.  "  If  we  were  to  go  naked,  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if  in 
hunting  or  fishing  we  were  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as  the 
Samoyedes,  we  should  be  able  with  ease  to  consume  ten  pounds  of 
flesh,  [!]  and  perhaps  a  dozen  of  tallow  candles  into  the  bargain,  daily, 
as  warmly-clad  travelers  have  related  with  astonishment  of  these 
people.  [ !  ]  We  should  then,  also,  be  able  to  take  the  same  quantity  of 
brandy  or  train  oil  without  bad  effects,  because  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  these  substances  would  only  suffice  to  keep  up  the  equilibrium 
oetween  the  external  temperature  and  that  of  our  bodies." — Animal 
Chemistry  (^  1050). 

And  that,  too,  in  a  critical  work  on  science  which  professes  a  rigor- 
ous adherence  to  facts,  as  the  only  apology  for  a  contemptuous  deris- 
ion of  long-established  doctrines,  and  as  the  only  basils  for  the  attempt- 
ed substitutes.  But  let  us  now  turn  from  '^fat"  as  a  combustible 
substance,  via  the  digestive  apparatus,  to  **  fat"  as  appertaining  to 
the  organized  tissues  (^  1048,  1049). 

10.  ''The  formation  dl fat  depends  on  a  deficiency  of  oxygen. 
But,  in  this  process,  in  the  formation  of  fat  itself,  there  is  opened  up 
a  new  source  of  animal  heat.  The  oxygen  set  free  in  the  formation 
of  fat  is  given  out  in  combination  with  carbon  or  hydrogen,  and  there 
must  have  been  generated  by  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  or  water 
as  much  heat  as  if  an  equal  weight  of  carbon  or  hydrogen  had  been 
burned  in  air  or  in  oxygen  gas." — Liebig's  Organic  Chemistry,  &c. 

Introductory  to  the  foreeoing  quotation,  we  are  told,  that, 
"  The  production  of  fSit  is  always  a  consequence  of  a  deficient  sup- 
ply of  oxygen,  for  oxygen  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  the  dissipa- 
tion of  excess  of  carbon  in  the  food." 

And  then  we  are  referred,  in  illustration,  to  the  "  lean,  muscular, 
sinewy  limbs  that  are  exhibited  with  pride  by  the  Bedouin  and  Arab  of 
the  desert'*  (c).  But  what  says  the  variety  in  respect  to  fat,  and  oxygen, 
and  heat,  that  prevails  among  the  tenants  of  the  ocean,  who  have  but  one 
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common  supply  of  food  ]  Contrast,  for  example,  tbe  blubber  of  the 
whale,  who  breathes  with  lungs,  with  many  a  lean,  voracious,  cold- 
blooded animal  that  respires  with  giUs-  The  hypothesis,  therefore, 
falls  (no.  11^,  and  §  443,  b).  Or,  if  it  survive  such  difficulties,  take, 
then,  the  following  statement,  designed  as  an  important  basis  for  the 
combustion  theory,  and  which  should  have  had  a  place  among  our  au- 
thor's pathological  doctiincs  (§  350^).  But  our  present  interest  lies 
in  the  fact  that  it  appears,  after  all,  that  it  is  not  **  true  without  excep- 
tion/' that  '*  the  production  of  fat  is  always  in  consequence  of  a  den- 
cient  supply  of  oxygen."     Thus : 

**  Exercise  and  labor  cause  a  diminution  in  the  quantity  of  the  men- 
strual discharge ;  and  when  it  is  suppressed  in  consequence  of  dis- 
ease, the  vegetative  life  is  manifested  in  a  morbid  production  of  Jot'*  / 

Here  is  another  "most  trustworthy  observation/'  and  "perfectly 
conclusive"  as  to  our  author's  doctrine.     Thus : 

"  The  quantities  of  oxygen  which  a  whale  and  a  carrier's  horse  can 
inspire  in  a  eiven  time  are  very  unequal.  The  temperature,  as  well 
as  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  is  much  g^reater  in  the  horse." — Liebig'b 
Animal  Chemistry ,  &c. 

Now  the  temperature  of  the  whale  in  the  frozen  seas  is  more  than 
100^  Fh.,  nor  can  the  "  carrier"  bring  up  that  of  his  horse  to  a  higher 
degree,  with  the  aid  of  a  tropical  sun.  It  is  evident  that  our  author 
has  regarded  the  whale  as  a  cold-blooded  fish. 

440,  c,  I  shall  not  now  stop  to  inquire  farther  into  the  £eictitiou8  na- 
ture of  the  foregoing  doctrine,  but  go  on  with  other  extracts  in  which 
the  author  endeavors  to  sustain  his  great  law  of  animal  heat  (5,  6), 
and  expound  by  other  contingencies  that  exact  temperature  whidi 
distinguishes  every  warm-blooded  individual  of  every  species  of  ani- 
mal, and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  species,  and  with  scarce  a  va- 
riation, at  all  seasons,  in  all  climates,  at  all  ages,  with  all  kinds  and 
quantities  of  food,  from  him  who  "  devours  10  lbs.  of  flesh  and  a  dozen 
tallow  candles  into  the  bargain,  daily,  and  the  same  quantity  of  brandy 
and  train  oil  without  bad  effects"  (no.  9),  to  him  who,  like  "  old  Cor- 
naro,"  lives  on  "  half  an  eg^  a  day  /'  and  whether  clad  in  the  flannels 
and  woolen  broadcloths  that  are  preferred  as  matters  of  comfort  by 
many  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates,  or  absolutely  naked,  with  Fah- 
renheit at  40^  and  lower,  like  the  Petcherai  Indians  (442,  b) ;  or,  wheth- 
er sleeping  or  waking,  sitting  or  standing,  running  or  walking,  in  an 
ice-house  or  in  an  oven, in  all  past  time,  now,  and  forever;  whatever 
statements  our  "  Reformer"  may  make  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing. It  will  appear,  therefore,  that  the  following  affirmations  should 
be  carefully  considered,  before  they  are  admitted  as  appendages  to 
the  general  law ;  namely, 

11.  "Our  clothing  is  merely  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of 
food.  [ !  ]  The  more  warmly  we  are  clothed  the  less  urgent  becomes 
the  appetite  for  food,  [ !  ]  because  the  loss  of  heat  by  cooling,  and  con- 
sequently the  amount  of  heat  to  be  supplied  by  the  food,  is  diminish- 
ed" (no.  9,  and  12,  and  §  442  a,c,  1047,  1048,  1049). 

Here  our  author  predicates  two  important  errors  of  the  hypothesis 
which  they  are  intended  to  sustain ;  tne  assumptions  and  the  hypoth- 
esis being  mutually  designed  to  support  each  other. 

11^.  But  again;  having  seen  that  (in  the  language  of  Mr.  AncelL 
**  the  Reformer's"  interpreter)  '*  the  deposition  of  fat  i^  fmppop^d  to 
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act  as  a  suhstitute  for  free  respiration  in  the  production  of  heat"  (no. 
10),  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  learn  that  '^  its  ahwrption  answers 
as  a  stilfstitute  frfrfood  in  the  production  of  animal  beat.*'  So  it  is  ex- 
tensively affirmed  in  the  work  on  Animal  Chemistry, 

Why,  then,  is  the  temperature  of  a  very  fat  ox  and  a  very  lean  one, 
or  of  a  very  fat  man  and  a  very  lean  one,  exactly  the  same  in  each 
species,  respectively  ?  Why  does  the  fat  man  sustain  a  much  less 
exaltation  of  heat  than  the  lean  one,  when  emaciation  is  in  rapid 
progress  in  febrile  diseases  1  Why  those  daily  periodical  evolutions 
of  heat  (100^  to  110^  Fh.),  in  the  emaciated  subject  of  phthisis,  sub- 
sisting on  barley-water;  and  respiring  with  lungs  unfitted  for  half 
their  usual  functions  ?  And  this  leads  me  to  state  the  chemical  phi- 
losophy of  mania  and  delirium,  which  flows  immediately  from  the 
subject  before  us;  and  by  which  we  learn,  also,  what  is  more  im- 
portant, the  extent  of  our  author's  theory  of  combustion.     Thus : 

"  In  the  progress  of  starvation  it  is  not  only  the  fJEit  which  disap- 
pears, but  SLiso,  by  degrees,  all  such  of  the  solids  as  are  capable  of  be- 
mg  dissolved.  In  the  wasted  body  of  those  who  have  suffered  starva- 
tion, the  muscles  are  shrunk  and  unnaturally  soft,  and  have  lost  their 
contractility.  All  those  parts  of  the  body  which  were  capable  of  en- 
tering into  a  state  of  motion,  have  served  to  protect  the  remainder  of 
the  frame  from  the  destructive  influence  of  the  atmosphere.  [  I  ]  To- 
ward the  end,  the  particles  of  the  brain  begin  to  undergo  the  process 
of  oxydadon,  and  delirium,  mania,  and  death,  close  the  scene." 

This  construction  of  the  cause  of  delirium  and  mania  is  conformable 
to  the  author's  hypothesis  of  thought,  mental  emotions,  Sec,  (§  349,  e) ; 
but  that  the  phenomena  are  due  to  totally  different  influences  "  in  the 
progress  of  starvation,"  is  shown  by  the  uniform  preservation  of  the 
mtellectual  powers  in  the  most  emaciated  subjects  of  phthisis  pulmo- 
nalis  (§  441,  c). 

440,  cc.  But,  we  are  only  beginning  with  the  contingencies  which 
contribute  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  animal  heat,  and  which  are 
designed  to  interpret  its  remancable  uniformity,  vet  variety,  in  differ- 
ent species  of  the  warm-blooded  tribes,  and  its  variableness  in  the  cold- 
blooded, and  to  bring  the  general  doctrine  into  correspondence  with 
a  great  law  of  caloric  which  prevails  in  the  inorganic  world  (§  440  e, 
no.  14). 

12.  "In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the  air  which  incessantly 
strives  to  consume  the  body  [ !  ]  urges  man  to  laborious  efforts  in  or- 
der to  furnish  the  means  of  resistance  to  its  action,  while,  in  hot 
climates,  the  necessity  of  labor  to  provide  food  is  far  less  urgent" 
(§  445,  bY-^Animal  Chemistry, 

In  the  first  place,  all  animals  are  overlooked  in  the  foregoing  state- 
ment, and  our  philosopher  is  actually  regarding  man  as  the  only  liv- 
ing creature  who  has  a  temperature  above  the  surrounding  atmo- 
spnere ;  for  it  surely  will  not  be  said  of  animals  that  they  must  work 
harder  fiir  a  supply  of  food  in  temperate  than  in  warmer  climates. 
Nor  will  the  reader  fail  to  observe  that  much  of  the  statements  and 
reasoning,  throughout,  is  predicated  specifically  of  man,  and  of  man, 
too,  in  a  state  ofnealth. 

As  to  the  necessity  of  more  "  laborious  efforts  to  provide  food"  in 
cold  than  in  hot  climates,  a  very  different  philosophy  lies  at  its  bottom 
than  assigned  by  Liebig,  which  consists  in  the  greater  necessity  of 
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labor  to  cultiyate  tbe  earth  and  raise  the  means  of  supply  in  the  for- 
mer than  the  latter  sections  of  the  globe.  It  is  evident,  also,  that 
"  the  Reformer"  had.  not  only  man  exclusively  in  view,  but  in  that 
part  of  the  contrast  which  relates  to  "  hot  climates,'*  he  was  thinking 
alone  of  the  indolent  and  luxurious  master,  without  reference  to  the 
slave,  who  toils  the  day  long  under  a  torrid  sun  for  his  own  scanty 
subsistence  and  his  master's  too. 

But  again,  although  man  be  compelled  to  work  in  cold  climates 
"  to  provide  food*'  to  keep  up  his  temperature,  while  this  "  necessity 
for  labor  is  far  less  urgent  in  hot  climates,"  the  cold-blooded  finny 
tribe,  and  the  warm-blooded  whale,  and  beasts  of  prey  are  quite  on 
an  equality,  in  that  respect,  in  all  regions  of  the  earth. 

440,  d.  But,  we  are  yet  far  from  Vie  end  of  the  "  contingent  influ- 
ences" which  modify  the  exact  law  of  animal  heat  (nos.  5,  6),  and 
which  go  to  the  preservation  of  its  exact  uniformity.  One  of  our  au- 
thor's hypotheses,  which  will  be  soon  stated  (no.  14),  betrays  him  into 
a  mistake,  which  has  been  often  made  and  as  often  exposed.     Thus : 

13.  "  The  canfraction  of  muscles  produces  heat;  but  the  force  ne- 
cessary for  the  contraction  has  manifested  itself  through  the  organs 
of  motion,  in  which  it  has  been  excited  by  chemical  changes.  The 
ultimate  cause  of  the  heat  produced  is,  therefore,  to  be  found  in  these 
ehemical  changes." — Animal  Chemistry. 

Now,  setting  aside  the  sophistry  of  this  reasoning  in  a  circle,  we 
have  the  simple  proposition  that  "  the  contraction  of  muscles  produces 
heaty*  and  evidently  because  "  a  piece  of  caoutchouc,  when  rapidly 
drawn  out,  forcibly  contracts  again,  with  disengagement  of  heat." 
And  to  this  conclusion  the  "  Reformer"  was  impelled  by  his  funda- 
mental doctrine  that  the  living  and  the  dead  are  undistinguishably 
governed  by  the  same-  properties  and  laws,  as  implied  by  no.  14,  and 
as  extensively  set  forth  in  §  350.  This  assumption  as  to  the  effects 
of  muscular  motion  I  have  sufficiently  noticed  in  my  former  Essay  on 
Animal  Heat ;  but  it  may  be  now  said  that  it  is  disproved  by  the  uni- 
formity of  animal  heat  in  all  warm-blooded  vertebrata,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  rest  and  exercise.  When  the  latter  is  sufficient  to  give 
an  impulse  to  the  general  circulatory  and  other  organs,  an  increased 
evolution  of  animsil  heat  is  liable  to  happen,  like  an  increased  flow  of 
saliva,  sweat,  or  any  other  secreted  product ;  but  it  does  not  happen 
with  any  certainty,  and  is  never  due  to  the  physical  causes  assigned  ; 
neither  the  mechanical  one  of  "muscular  contraction,*'  nor  the  "chem- 
ical changes." 

440,  e.  I  come  now  to  one  of  our  philosopher's  parallelisms  of  or- 
ganic and  inorganic  beings  in  respect  to  their  great  laws  and  functions, 
and  which  necessarily  flows  from  the  grand  physical  hypothesis  that 
the  living  body  is  a  mere  chemical  apparatus.     Thus : 

14.  "  The  animal  body  is  a  heatea  mass,  which  bears  the  same 

RELATION    TO    SURROUNDING    OBJECTS   AS   ANT   OTHER    HEATED    MASS. 

It  receives  heat  when  the  surrounding  objects  are  hotter,  it  loses 
heat  when  they  are  colder  than  itselfr' — Animal  Chemistry,  (See 
§  350|,  e,  1044  a,  b). 

Thus  we  have  throughout  a  consecutive  series  of  mistakes  and  blun- 
ders, emanating  from  a  false  position  in  respect  to  the  fundamental 
constitution  of  living  beings ;  while  this  perversion  of  nature  is  the 
monomania  of  materiftlisiiL  But  there  remains  much  df  the  like  na- 
ture yet  in  prospect 
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From  the  last  propoeition,  and  from  the  common  level  in  which  liv- 
ing and  dead  ohjects  are  regarded,  and  in  his  unacquaintance  with 
physiological  facts,  the  chemist  has  heen  hetrayed  into  the  supposition 
Uiat  all  the  contingent  circumstances  which  I  have  now  stated  (nos. 
1—14)  contrihute,  uong  with  the  fundamental  law,  5  and  6,  to  the  pro- 
duction and  maintenance  of  that  uniform  temperature  hy  which  every 
warm-hlooded  vertehrata  is  distinguished,  while  every  other  product 
of  the  tissues  is  forever  variable  in  quaatity,  and  which  are  to  explain 
equally,  also,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  cold-blooded  race,  and  all  the 
diversities  of  temperature  which  spring  from  disease. 

The  plainest  facts  in  "  experimental  philosophy"  contradict  the  as- 
sumption, and  place  the  generation  of  animal  heat  upon  its  own  inde- 
penaent  ground.  If  we  enter  an  apartment  heated  to  260°  F.,  the 
temperature  of  the  body  remains  unaffected ;  and  equally  so  in  a  bath 
of  water,  where  all  evaporation  is  prevented.  If  we  pass  the  day  in 
an  ice-house,  or  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  at  50°  below  the  zero  of 
Fahrenheit,  it  is  all  the  same  (§  442,  c,  d).  If  water,  at  zero,  be 
dashed  on  the  body,  a  glowing  heat  is  instantly  lighted  up  on  the  sur- 
fiice ;  and  so  it  is  upon  the  cold  and  shriveled  skin  of  the  starving 
man  as  soon  as  food  shall  have  entered  his  stomach.  A  flash  of  indig- 
nation, or  an  impulse  of  shame,  will,  on  the  instant,  set  the  whole  face 
in  a  state  of  "  combustion  ;*'  the  face  being  then  said,  by  common 
consent,  to  "bum"  (§  441,  c). 

With  the  last  proposition  (14)  goes  another  which  has  the  concur- 
rence of  all ;  namely, 

15.  "  The  heat  given  off  to  the  surrounding  medium  is  restored 
within  the  body  with  great  rapidity." — *'  All  living  creatures,  whose 
existence  depends  on  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  possess  within  them- 
selves a  source  of  heat  independent  of  surrounding  objects." 

16.  And  (for  the  third  time,  5  and  6),  "  This  disengagement  of 
heat  is,  uniformly  and  under  all  circumstances,  the  result  of  the  com- 
bination of  a  combustible  substance  with  oxygen." — Animal  Chem' 
iitry. 

Such  a  chemical  machine,  with  an  internal  source  of  heat,  and  con- 
stantly liable  to  elevations  and  depressions  of  temperature  from  "  sur- 
rounding objects  like  any  other  heated  mass,"  could  possess  no  sta- 
bility of  temperature, — none  comparable  with  the  inanimate  objects 
by  which  its  own  internal  source  of  heat  is  said  to  be  influenced ;  and 
when  we  superadd  the  various  other  contingencies,  the  varying  quan- 
tities and  qualities  of  food,  variableness  of  respiration,  the  oxygen 
respired,  clothing,  climate,  season,  weather,  rest  or  exercise,  age,  fat, 
candles,  train  oil,  and  rum,  which  are  said  to  have  important  influen- 
ces on  animal  heat  (nos.  1-14),  and  then  carry  out  the  assumed  rela- 
tion of  the  living  body  to  "  surrounding  objects,"  and  thus  identify  it 
with  a  "  heated  mass"  of  iron,  a  thousand  other  modifying  contin- 
gencies present  themselves,  which,  in  connection  with  the  '*  internal 
independent  source  of  heat,"  should  render  the  temperature  of  the 
living  warm-blooded  vertehrata  variable  at  every  moment,  while  that 
of  the  cold-blooded  animal  should  be  distinguished  by  the  greater  uni- 
formity. 

It  need  scarcely  be  added,  that  the  warm-blooded  vertehrata  are 
remarkably  exempt  from  the  law  which  chemistry,  to  be  consistent, 
imputes  to  them  as  conductors  of  caloric  (no.  14).     And  herein,  as 
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every  where  else,  cbemiatry  betrajs  the  fallacy  of  its  fundamental  as- 
sumption (nos.  5,  6,  16).  The  warm-blooded  vertebrata  are  espe- 
cially coDtradistinffuished  from  "  other  heated  masses,  in  their  relation 
to  surroundin^r  objects/'  by  their  resistance  of  heat  from  external  ob- 
jects (§  441  c,  442  t) ;  and  this  contradistinction  is  not  only  shown  by 
universal  experience,  but  forcibly  so  by  the  comparative  relation 
which  cold-blooded  cmimals  and  *' other  heated  masses  bear  to  sur- 
rounding objects.''  These  animals  depend  mostly  for  their  tempera- 
ture upon  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  consequently  sustain 
much  of  the  relation  of  "  other  heated  masses.*'  Still,  they  possess 
not  only  a  feeble  power  of  generating  heat,  but,  what  is  more  to  my 
purpose,  they  have  a  corresponding  power  of  resisting  its  ingress  from 
surrounding  objects,  since  it  was  ascertained  by  Crawford  that  **a 
living  frog  €icquires  heat  more  slowly  than  a  dead  one** — London 
Phiiosoph.  Trans.,  1781,  p.  485. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  chemist  has  mistaken  the  rise 
of  animal  heat,  when  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  a  fire,  for  that  inter- 
change of  caloric  which  takes  placd  between  inanimate  substances  of 
different  temperatures.  The  phenomenon  is  peculiarly  a  fact  for  the 
vitalist,  since,  in  the  former  case,  the  rise  of  heat  is  due  to  the  action 
of  caloric  as  a  stimulant  to  the  organic  functions  (§  188^). 

On  the  other  hand,  when  the  temperature  falls  from  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  cold  upon  the  living  body,  it  is  from  the  abduction  of  heat  from 
the  superficial  capillaries  alone,  by  which  the  calorific  function  is  ar- 
rested not  only  in  the  skin,  but  may  be  also,  sympathetically,  through- 
out the  body.  And  what  also  forcibly  shows  the  vital  nature  of  Sua 
phenomenon,  is  the  frequent  and  speedy  exaltation  of  the  cutaneous 
heat  after  its  sudden  reauction  by  the  application  of  cold  water. 

440,y!  In  the  midst  of  so  much  error  and  confusion,  it  is  no  diffi- 
cult matter,  as  already  seen  (§  350),  to  paralyze  an  author  by  an  ex- 
posure of  palpable  contradictions  in  fundamental  doctrines.  As  an 
example  ot  this  nature  in  relation  to  the  present  subject,  I  shall  place 
in  opposition  the  following  statements : 

.^rmative.  Negative. 

17.  "  In  whatever  way  carbon  18.  "  Carbon  never  combines 
may  combine  with  oxygen,  the  act  at  common  temperatures  with  ox- 
of  combination  cannot  tcike  place  ygen,  so  as  to  form  carbonic  acid." 
without  the  disengagement  ofheat.  *^  There  is  no  example  o£  car- 
It  is  a  matter  of  indrfference  whHh"  hon  combining  direcUy  with  oxygen 
er  the  combination  take  place  at  a  af  cwnimon  temperatures ;  but  nu- 
BioH  OR  AT  A  LOW  TEMPERATURE ;  morous  fkcts  show  that  hydrogen^ 
the  amount  of  heat  liberated  is  a  in  certain  states  of  condensation, 
constant  quantity.'^  possesses  that  property.     Lamp- 

'*  In  the  foregoing  pages,  it  has  oUick  which  has  been  heated  to  red- 

been  assumed  that  it  is  especially  ness  may  be  kept  in  contact  with 

CARBON  and  hydrogen  which,  by  oxygen  gas,  without  forming  car- 

combining  with  oxygen,  serve  to  bonic  add.     The  spontaneous  in- 

produce  animal  heat.*'  flammability  of  the  charcoal  used 

'*  The  carbon  of  the  food,  which  in  the  fabrication  of  gunpowder 

is  converted   into  carbonic  acid  has  been  correctly  ascnbea  to  the 

within  the  body,  must  give  out  ex-  hydrogen  which  it  contains  in  con- 

actly  as  much  heat  as  if  it  had  siderable  quantity ;  for  during  its 
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been  directly  burned  in  the  air  or  reduction  to  powder,  no  trace  of 

in  oxygen  gas."  carbonic  acid  can  be  detected  in 

**  The  13*9  oz.  of  carbon  which  the  air  surrounding  it     It  is  not 

are  daily  converted  into  carbonic  formed  nniil  the  temperature  of  the 

acid   in    the   body  of  an    adult,  tnass  heu   reached  t\e  red  heat. 

evolve  197477  degrees  of  heat,  The  heat  which  produces  the  in- 

which  is  sufficient  to  raise  the  tern-  flammation  is  therefore  not  caueed 

perature  of  370  lbs.  of  ivater  to  by  the  oxydation  of  the  cdrhon,'* — 

98-3^,  the  temperature  of  thp  hu-  Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry  op- 

man  body."  —  Liebio'b   Animal  plied  to  Physiology,  &;c.,  p.  263, 

Chemistry^  1842.    [See,  also,  nos.  311. 
5,  6, 16.] 

440,  g.  These  contradictory  doctrines  were  put  forth  in  different 
works,  but  almost  simultaneously,  and  each  was  desigpied  to  sustain 
important  hypotheses  that  regarded,  respectively,  the  negative  and 
the  affirmative  statement.  But,  even  in  the  work  on  Animal  Chem- 
istry ^  a  subject  collateral  to  the  general  hypothesis  of  animal  heat 
leads  the  author  to  a  partial  contradiction  of  his  all-piei^ading  idea  of 
the  ready  combustion  of  carbon  at  temperatlires  as  low,  at  least,  as 
those  of  cold-blooded  animals ;  since,  upon  that  collateral  subject,  he 
says,  *'  at  the  temperature  of  the  (warm-blooded)  body,  the  affinity  of 
hydrogen  for  oxygen  Jar  surpasses  that  of  carbon  for  the  same  ele- 
ment."    (See  §  441,  e.) 

440,  h,  I  shall  not  undertake  to  decide  whether  oxygen  unites  sin- 
gly with  carbon  or  hydrogen,  in  the  living  body,  or  along  with  other 
elements  from  which  the  carbon  is  ultimately  excreted,  nor  is  it  the 
province  of  these  Institutes  to  inquire  into  a  truth  which  belongs  to 
the  laboratory.  In  my  former  Essay  on  Animal  Heat,  I  have  exam- 
ined this  subject  in  its  physiological  aspect  adversely  to  the  chemical 
doctrine,  and  in  conformity  with  the  great  law  which  excludes  the 
formation  of  all  inorganic  compounds  within  the  living  organism,  as 
set  forth  by  chemistry  (§  38,  39,  419). 

440,  i.  Of  the  remaining  subsidiary  causes,  that  relative  to  the  bile 
should  not  be  neglected.  It  is  thus  summarily  expressed  by  Liebig's 
interpreter,  Mr.  Ancell : 

19.  '^  These  &ctB,  and  the  reasoning  founded  upon  them,  have  led 
Liebig  to  the  conclusion  that  the  function  of  the  bile  is  to  support 
respiration  and  prdduce  animal  heat,  by  presenting  carbon  and  hy- 
drogen in  a  very  soluble  form  to  the  oxygen  of  arterial  blood." — Mb. 
Ancell,  in  London  Laitcet,  1843. 

The  reader  will,  therefore,  the  more  readily  comprehend  the  doc- 
trine of  **^the  Reformer"  as  stated  in  the  following  language.     Thus : 

"  In  the  camivora  the  bile  contains  the  carbon  oif  the  metamorphos- 
ed tissued.  This  carbon  disappears  in  the  animal  body,  and  the  bile 
likewise  disappears  in  the  vital  process.  Its  carbon  and  hydrogen  are 
given  out  through  the  skin  and  lungs  as  carbonic  acid  and  water ;  and 
hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  elements  of  the  bile  serve  for  respiration 


peni 
lotments. 

Having  already  adverted  to  the  true  uses  of  the  bile  (§  314-316, 
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409y*),  I  shall  proceed  to  say,  without  stoppiog  to  inquire  how  the 
foregoing  "  &cts"  were  ascertained,  that  this  part  of  the  doctrine  will 
hardly  abide  the  test  of  morbid  conditions.  It  often  happens,  for  in- 
stance, when  the  production  of  bile  is  nearly  or  wholly  arrested,  that 
the  temperature  of  the  body  is  exalted  above  its  natural  standard, 
while  at  other  times,  when  the  bile  is  redundant,  the  temperature 
sinks  below  its  equilibriuuL  This,  too,  is  familiar  to  physicians  as 
occurring  in  the  progress  of  the  same  disease ;  and  I  have  thus  intro- 
duced this  subject  more  for  its  bearing  upon  physiology  and  disease, 
than  on  account  of  its  perversion  by  the  chemist 

441,  a.  Having  now  set  forth  the  principal  doctrine,  and  the  most 
important  contingencies  which  are  brought  to  its  support,  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  make  some  farther  comments  both  upon  the  doctrine  ana  its 
auxiliaries,  and  present  a  variety  of  facts  in  confirmation  of  the  phys- 
iological theory  of  animal  heat. 

441,  b.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  worthy  of  farther  remark  in  regard 
to  a  principal  element  of  the  main  hypothesis,  that  scarcely  any  two 
individuals,  of  whatever  species,  consume  the  same  quantities  of  food 
in  a  given  time,  while  society  abounds  with  habitual  examples,  where, 
under  the  same  circumstances  of  age,  health,  sex,  climate,  tempera- 
ture, employment,  &;c.,  there  is  every  gradation  in  quantity  from  a 
daily  consumption  of  many  pounds  to  a  few  ounces,  or  with  slight  va- 
riations as  to  quantity  in  many  individuals.  Without,  however,  now 
reverting  to  the  preceding  relative  statements  of  our  author,  let  us 
adduce  another  for  the  sake  of  its  logic  and  precision.     Thus : 

"  The  consumption  of  oxygen  in  equal  times  may  be  expressed  by 
the  number  of  respirations.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  same  individual  the 
quantity  of  nourishment  required  must  vary  with  the  force  and  num- 
Der  of  die  respirations.*' — AninuU  Chemistry. 

Immediately  after  this  quotation,  which  has  for  its  object  an  adjust- 
ment of  "  the  quantity  of  nourishment  required"  for  the  assumed 
amount  of  carbonic  acid  generated  in  the  body,  we  are  told  that, 

"  A  child,  in  whom  the  organs  of  respiration  are  naturally  very  ac- 
tive, requires  food  oftener  than  an  adult." 

Thus,  therefore,  according  to  this  statement  (which  has  the  merit 
of  being  true,  not  only  as  it  respects  a  "  child,"  but  all  young  animals), 
the  author  has  presented  a  fact  subversive  of  his  hypothesis  relative 
to  the  source  of  animal  heat ;  since,  if  a  "  child"  ana  all  young  ani- 
mals consume  more  food  and  oxygen  in  the  ratio  of  their  size  than 
men  and  adult  animals,  the  power  of  evolving  heat  should  be  greater 
in  the  young  than  in  the  adult.  But  the  experiments  of  Edwards,  and 
others,  have  demonstrated  that  young  warm-blooded  animals  may  be 
cooled  down  rapidly  to  near  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  air, 
which  is  impracticable  with  adults.  But  Edwards  adds  the  fact, 
which  farther  confirms  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  animal 
heat,  that  "  the  rapid  progreu  which  they  make  in  acquiring  the  power 
{^producing  heat  is  toanaerjMl**  The  same  facts  are  applicable  to  a 
^'  diild,"  though  probably  less  so  than  to  unfledged  birds,  puppies,  &c 
(§  153-155,  442  a,  445  /)•  I  may  finally  add,  that  the  whole  of  this 
subject  is  extensively  considered  in  my  former  Essay  on  Animal  Heat 

441,  c.  Nor  can  I  neglect  referring  the  reader  to  the  facts  which 
I  have  arrayed  in  the  Commentaries  upon  the  subject  of  food,  with  a 
view  as  well  to  the  humoral  pathology  as  to  the  chemical  doctrine  of 
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heat,-— how  the  northern  sayages,  as  known  by  obeervatiQn, 
and  firom  the  necessity  of  the  case,  consume  much  less  food  than  the 
ciYilized  man  of  the  temperate  and  even  equatorial  climates ;  the  for- 
mer, also,  often  breaking  his  fast  only  at  distant  intervals.  There,* 
too,  may  be  found  a  multitude  of  corresponding  facts  in  relation  to  the 
endurance  of  Fasting  without  any  sensible  influence  on  the  human 
system,— a  general  survey,  also,  of  the  habits  of  animals  in  relation  to 
temperature,  and  which,  like  many  of  my  arguments  and  other  facts, 
have  been  advantageously  employed  by  subsequent  writers  to  accom- 
plish what  I  had  already  done.  I  have  urged  the  feet,  in  respect  to 
animals,  that  they  enjoy,  ex  necenitate  rei^  but  a  scanty  supply  of  food 
in  the  arctic  regions,  and  that,  when  gorged  with  the  same  sustenance 
on  their  removal  to  warmer  climates,  they  still  maintain  nearly  their 
original  constitutional  temperature ;  and  there  may  be  found  a  series 
of  facts  as  to  the  relative  temperature  of  the  warm-blooded  and  the 
cold-blooded  tenants  of  the  deep,  which,  side  by  side  in  the  arctio  seas, 
subsist  on  food  of  the  same  quality;  the  whale,  with  a  temperature  of 
102°  F.,  and  the  far  more  voracious  shark,  whose  heat  is  down  to  a 
k>wer  standard.  There  it  is  urged,  that  when  the  emaciated  hiberna- 
ting animal  is  roused  by  pricking,  &c.,  ay,  even  by  exposure  to  a  still 
lower  temperature,  25°  F.,  his  heat  suddenly  rises  from  39^  to  97°  F. ; 
besides  a  multitude  of  similar  proofs  which  should  be  examined  in 
connection  with  what  I  have  said  extensively  on  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  system  upon  the  generation  of  organic  heat  in  the  warm-blood- 
ed vertebrata  (^  1047,  1050). 

How  poorly  accords  our  author's  assumption  as  to  the  greater  vo- 
racity 01  polar  animals  with  the  well-known  facts  relative  to  the  hy- 
enas, tigers,  lions,  crocodiles,  vultures,  cormorants,  &c.,  that  range  in 
temperate  and  equatorial  quarters !  And  what  answer  will  chemistry 
make  to  the  poor  ability  of  all  tropical  animals  to  bear  oven  the  au- 
tunmal  cold  of  the  temperate  zones,  whatever  the  quantity  of  food  1 

But  the  facts  are  '*  the  things,"  and  let  us,  therefore,  have  them 
(§  5  j^,  a).  They  will  show  how  far  *'  the  animal  body  bears  the  same 
relation  to  surrounding  objects  as  any  other  heated  m€us"  (§  440  «, 
no.  14),  and  how  far  a  large  supply  of  food  is  necessary  to  die  same 
animal  temperature  ih  frozen  regions  as  appertains  to  the  inhabitants 
of  warmer  climates. 

In  the  Commentaries,  then,  I  have  called  to  vritness,  against  the 
assumptions  which  I  am  again  employed  in  refuting,  the  half-starved 
bears,  and  foxes,  and  reindeers,  and  hares,  and  even  small  birds,  sub- 
sisting on  a  scanty  amount  of  half-frozen  food,  and  respiring  and  sur- 
rounded by  an  atmosphere  at  30^  to  50^  below  the  zero  of  Fdirenheit ; 
yet  maintaining  about  the  same  temperature  as  when  transported  to 
a  southern  climate.  I  have  said  that  "in  15  out  of  16  foxes,  the  tem- 
perature was  100^  to  106JO,  in  the  other  98°  ;  the  thermometer  rang- 
ing below  zero  from  3^  to  32^  Fh.  Capt.  Lyon  found  that  the  tetro 
alous  maintained  its  temperature  at  50^  below  zero.  It  was,  also, 
equally  so  with  the  smallest  birds''  (§  442  b,  842  d). 

After  what  has  been  stated,  however,  of  "  tallow  candles,"  *'  labori- 
ous efforts,'"'  heated  masses,"  *'  clothing,"  &c.  (§  440,  nos.  9, 11, 12), 
the  reader  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  author's  statement  that,  "  ever^ 

*  ICedkftl  and  PhyiioIogicBl  Commenttriei,  vol  I,  p.  691-€05.    Alio^  the  Bf  f  ay  on  An* 
faMl  HMt,  in  voL  ii 
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one  knows  thai  the  animals  of  ^ty  in  the  arctic  regions  Jar  exceed  in 
voracity  those  of  the  torrid  zone*'  And  yet  "  every  one  knows"  tliat 
the  consumption  of  food  is  universally  greatest  virbere  it  is  most  abun- 
dant, and  therefore  least  where  it  is  assumed  to  be  most  abundant. 

And  what  will  the  disciples  of  chemistry  say  to  the  fact  that  the 
low-bom  of  the  North  of  Europe,  the  exiles  of  Siberia,  &c.,  often  get 
little  more  than  bread  made  from  the  wood  of  trees,  and  a  wardr^e 
equally  expressive  of  their  destitution  of  the  '*  comforts  of  life"  (§  442 
e,  and  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  691-698)  1  What  is  the  contrast  in 
temperature  between  the  well-fed  loungers  of  Europe  and  the  half- 
starved  laborers  of  the  same  countries  1  What,  ag^n,  between  the 
slave  and  his  master  1  One,  too,  feasting  on  animal  food  and  other 
highly  **  combustible  matter,"  in  the  shape  of  brandy,  porter,  wine, 
&;c.,  while  the  other  gets  nothing  but  potatoes,  yams,  or  bread,  at 
best,  and  limpid' water  (nos.  7,  8)  1  Their  temperature  is  alike.  The 
only  contrast  in  the  case  is  between  truth  and  error.  Is  the  balance, 
then,  to  be  found  in  the  difference  of  clothing  (no.  11)1  Exactly 
otherwise ;  for  the  man  of  ease  is  incased  with  flannels  and  broad- 
oloths,  and  lives  in  heated  apartments  (no.  10),  while  be  of  the  shovel 
or  the  hod  is  no  less  contented  and  comfortable  in  rags,  and  whether 
he  repose  upon  a  bed  of  straw  or  a  bank  of  snow.  And  here  I  may 
add,  what  is  equally  fatal  to  the  chemical  hypothesis,  that  this  house- 
less sans  culottes  will  maintain  his  warmth  better  with  water  than  with 
rum,  and  that,  the  more  he  consumes  of  the  "  combustible  substance," 
the  greater  will  be  his  danger  from  frost  (nos.  7,  9). 

It  is  also  manifest  that  the  ever-varying  quantities  and  qualities  of 
(bod  employed  by  man,  in  temperate  and  torrid  zones,  while  his 
heat  is  always  nearly  the  same,  snows,  with  my  other  facts,  that  it  is 
less  dependent  on  food  than  are  other  products  of  organization.  More 
especially  is  this  demonstrated  in  many  acute  diseases,  where  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  or  of  particular  parts  only,  is  often  greatly 
exalted,  and  where,  too,  the  patient  is  wholly  deprived  of  food,  and 
emaciation  so  far  advanced  that  not  only  the  '*  fat,"  but  the  very  "  tis- 
sues" are  nearly  "  consumed." 

Without  inquiring  into  the  hypothesis  that  meat  is  more  combustible, 
and  yields  a  greater  quantity  of  heat  than  vegetable  matter,  it  is  im- 
portant to  place  their  relations  to  the  calorific  function  in  the  proper 
physiological  aspect 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  generation  of  heat  is  more  promoted  by 
animal  than  by  vegetable  food,  until  the  system  is  accommodated  to 
the  latter  by  its  habitual  use ;  and  even  then  the  preponderance  will 
be  in  favor  of  the  former  in  high  northern  latitudes.  Tho  princi- 
ple to  which  I  now  advert  depends  upon  the  law  of  vital  habit  and 
that  which  relates  to  the  virtues  of  difierent  natural  stimuli,  and  is  as 
foreign  from  chemistry  as  any  two  subjects  can  be  from  each  other 
(5  136,  150-152,  188 J,  442,  512  i,  535-568). 

The  whole  philosophy,  then,  which  concerns  the  greater  tendency 
of  animal  than  of  vegetable  &od  to  promote  the  generation  of  heat, 
consists  in  the  fact  that  animal  is  a  greater  stimulus  than  vegetable 
matter  to  the  organic  functions  (§  188^,  512  h).  The  fact  is  demon- 
strable, as  I  have  said,  while  the  food  lies  yet  undigested  upon  the 
stomach  of  the  famished  wayfarer;  and  every  one  knows  that  his 
warmth  will  be  thus  instantly  increased  to  a  greater  degree  by  cold 
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meat  than  by  cold  potatoes  (§  512,  h).  And  so  is  it,  to  a  greater  ex« 
tent,  with  the  alcoholic  liquors  which  the  chemist  assumes  are  burned 
in  the  recesses  of  the  organization  (nos.  7,  9).  The  principle  which 
concerns  the  whole  is  exactly  the  same  as  when  warm  water  lights 
up  a  glow  upon  the  surface,  or  determines  perspiration,  or  an  act  of 
vomiting.  Here,  too,  in  all  this  development  of  heat,  as  in  the  other 
results,  is  involved  a  magnificent  agency  of  the  nervous  power,  but 
which  to  the  chemist  is  impenetrable  darkness  (§  350,  no.  97,  500  », 
512  A). 

Those  that  have  but  imperfect  views  in  physiology  may  compre- 
hend the  merits  of  this  subject  by  considering  the  relative  effects  of 
animal  and  vegetable  food  in  fevers  and  inflammations.  An  ounce  of 
the  mildest  broth  may  raise  the  temperature  many  degrees,  while  a 
liberal  supply  of  appropriate  vegetable  food  would  have  no  such  in- 
fluence ;  though  a  great  exaltation  of  temperature  would  ensue  upon 
solid  vegetable  food  that  should  not  undergo  digestion.  The  reason 
of  all  this  gives  the  rieht  interpretation  to  the  relative  efiects  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  food  in  the  generation  of  heat  in  ordinary  states  of 
the  system,  or  till  habit  may  interpose  its  influAice.  Irritability  be- 
ing in  an  ^udted  state  in  febrile  eiflections,  is  more  than  tisually  sus- 
ceptible of  the  stimulus  of  animal  food,  and  hence  the  increase  of  vas- 
cular action  and  the  greater  evolution  of  heat  (§  137  d,  150,  188,  &c., 
44 1^  b,  635,  &c.). 

Where  vegetable  food  remains  undigested,  in  the  foregoing  case,  it 
becomes  a  morbid  irritant  to  the  stomach,  and  the  cause  of  sympa- 
thetic influences  that  augment  the  fever  or  the  inflammation,  and  thus 
engenders  a  rise  of  temperature  (§  137  d,  150-152, 222,  ice,  512,  &c.). 

The  same  philosophy  is  applicable  to  diflorences  in  climate.  Little 
vegetable  food  is  consumed  in  the  arctic  regions,  and,  as  little  animal 
fijod  should  be  eaten  by  man  in  the  equatorial.  Nature  has  ordained 
this  allotment  to  men  and  animals,  by  a  scanty  vegetation  at  the  north, 
while  she  appeaiB  to  have  limited  her  provision  of  animal  food  in 
tropical  climates  to  the  wants  of  the  carnivorous  race.  To  the  north 
she  has  given  beasts  and  birds,  but  with  a  stinted  hand,  and  has  been 
scarcely  more  liberal  of  the  tenants  of  the  deep.  To  the  tropics  a 
profusion  of  esculent  roots,  fruits,  &c. ;  and  haa  displayed  a  munifi- 
cence in  animal  and  vegetable  creation  throughout  the  vast  temperate 
regions.  This  ordination  of  nature  is  particularly  suited  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  human  constitution.  Ammal  food  is  especially  stimij- 
ladng  to  all.  the  functions  of  man,  and  therefore  to  that  which  gen- 
erates heaL.  Irritability  is  greater,  more  susceptible  to  the  action  of 
stimuli,  in  equatorial  than  in  other' climates.  The  tropical  heat  is  its 
measure  of  endurance ;  and  when  the  stimulus  of  animal  food  is  su- 
peradded, the  tropic^  ihan  is  extremely  prone  to  fever,  and  dies 
early.  If  wine,  brandy,. &c^  be  added  also,  so  much  the  worse ;  but 
not  because  it  is  "burned"  in  the  body  (§  188,  &c.,  615,  &c.,  618). 
Our  author's  philosophy,  however,  is  too  much  of  a  curiosity  to  be 
neglected,  ana  should  have  gone  along  with  the  pathological  induc- 
tions (§  350^).     Thus  : 

"  The  Englishman  in  Jamaica  sees  with  regret  the  disappearance 
of  his  appetite,  previously  a  source  of  firequently-recurring  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  he  succeeds,  by  the  use  of  Cayenne  pepper  and  the  most 
powerful  stimulants,  in  enabling  himself  to  take  as  much  food  as  he 
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was  accustomed  to  eat  at  home.  Bat  the  whole  of  the  carbon  thai 
introduced  into  the  system,  is  not  consumed.  The  temperature  oi 
the  air  is  too  high,  and  the  oppressive  heat  does  not  allow  him  to 
increase  the  number  of  respirations  by  active  exercise,  and  thus  to 
proportion  the  waste  to  the  amount  of  food  taken.  Disease  of  same 
kima,  therefore,  ensues." — Animal  Chemistry, 

Again,  also,  for  a  like  physiological  reason  that  animal  food  is  too 
stimulating  for  man  in  tropical  climates,  vegetable  is  not  sufficiently 
so^for  the  obtuse  irritability  of  the  northern  man  (§  191,  585,  Sec) ; 
and  it  is  therefore  true  in  this  acceptation  that  the  arctic  man  would 
be  more  likely  to  freeze  upon  vegetable  than  animal  food,  despite  of 
the  superabundance  of  carbon  in  the  former  (§  447,  A).  But,  as  I 
have  said,  and  shown,  he  may,  by  the  mere  force  of  habit,  come  to 
endure  the  cold  nearly  as  well  upon  vegetable  as  on  animal  diet 
(§  442  ^  535,  1048). 

I  will  also  say,  that  it  is  a  vulgar  prejudice  that  "  train  oil  and  tal- 
low candles"  are  appropriate  food  K>r  man  in  any  climate  (§  440  b, 
no.  9).  The  arctic,  like  every  other  man,  would  soon  perish  upon 
these  indigestible  substances.  They  would  yield  him  neither  flesh 
nor  "fuel."*  And,  having  thus  come  again  upon  the  philosophy  of 
*'  £at"  as  a  source  of  heat  when  taken  into  the  stomach  (§  440,  o&),  the 
chemist  is  evidently  embarrassed  by  the  contrast  which  is  presented 
by  cert^n  graminivorous  and  carnivorous  animals  f§  440,  i) ;  and  so 
he  clears  the  ^ay  by  the  following  assumptions,  which  have  only  ref- 
erence, also,  to  a  limited  number  of  two  genera  of  animals  (§  440,  cc). 
The  conclusion  of  the  extract  is  a  good  specimen  of  our  author's  mode 
of  duposing  of  former  observation,  and  a  profitable  commentary  upon 
what  IS  requisite  in  "  experimental  philosophy"  (§  350,  mottoes  a-^ , 
and  no.  28).     Thus  : 

'*  We  know,  in  fact,  that  the  graminivora  expire  a  volume  of  car- 
bonic acid  equal  to  that  of  the  oxygen  inspired,  while  the  camivora, 
the  only  class  of  animals  whose  food  contains  fat,  inspire  more  oxy- 
gen than  is  equal  in  volume  to  the  carbonic  acid  expired.  Exact  ex- 
periments have  shown,  that  in  many  cases  only  half  the  volume  of  ox- 
ygen is  expired  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  [350^  n,  440 /*,  nos.  17 
and  18,  447|^y*].  These  observations  cannot  be  gainsayed,  and  are 
far  more  convincing  than  those  arbitrary  and  artificially  produced 
phenomena,  sometimes  called  experiments  [by  the  "digestive  mix- 
tu^,"  retorts,  acids,  lamp-wick,  &c.  1] ;  experiments  which,  made,  as 
too  often  they  are,  without  regard  to  the  necessary  and  natural  con- 
ditions, possess  no  value,  and  may  be  entirely  dispensed  with ;  espe- 
cially, when,  as  in  the  present  case^  Nature  affords  the  opportunity  for 
observation,  and  when  we  make  a  rational  use  of  that  opportunity." 

It  remains  only  to  say  of  the  foregoing,  that  the  chemist  was  not 
duly  mindful  of  the  fact  that  all  the  principal  tenants  of  the  deep, 
warm-blooded  and  cold-blooded,  are  alike  carnivorous;  and  that  the 
exalted  temperature  of  the  blubber-whale,  the  porpoise,  &c.,  breath- 
ing, also,  with  lungs,  and  in  their  comparison  with  the  low  tempera- 
ture of  their  associates  that  respire  with  gills,  contrasts  forcibly  with 
those  carnivorous  animals  whose  respiration  of  oxygen  is  said  to  pre- 
vent an  accumulation  of  fat  Such,  I  mean,  is  the  fundamental  aoc- 
trine  of  ''  fat"  (§  440  bh,  no.  10).  But  since  animal  food,  especially 
hx.  contains  more  of  the  "  fuel"  than  vegetable  fi)od,  how  does  it  liap- 
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pen,  according  to  the  foregoing  statement  as  to  the  relative  propor- 
tioiia  of  oxygen  conflumed  and  carbonic  acid  expired  by  the  graminiy- 
oroua  and  the  carnivorous  animal,  respectively,  that  the  former  should 
Buzpass  the  latter  in  the  formation  of  fat  1 

Wherever,  therefore,  we  look  at  the  "facts"  of  the  organic ^chem- 
iBty  we  find  ourselves  not  only  in  the  midst  of  contradictions,  but  em- 
ployed in  refuting  assumptions  that  are  opposed  by  universal  experi- 
ence (§  5^).  That  experience  I  had  employed  in  the  Commmtaries 
for  the  very  purposes  to  which  its  adverse  assumptions  are  now  con- 
secrated by  tne  disciples  of  the  "  improved  philosophy"  (§  349  d,  350  j-). 
441,  d.  In  the  case  of  the  hibernating  animals  (§  441,  c),  the  ex- 
cessive cold,  and  mechanical  irritation,  in  rousing  the  calorific  func- 
tion, operate  as  a  stimulus  to  the  vital  properties,  and  thus  restore  the 
organic  functions,  and  the  natural  temperature  as  a  consequence, 
slong  with  the  other  organic  products;  though  the  heat  more  per- 
fisctly  than  any  other.  In  a  less  degree,  cold  is  a  sedative  to  the  hi- 
bernating animals  (§  188^,  743).  ThiSf  also,  is  an  example  illustra- 
tive of  the  opposite  influences  of  vital  agents,  according  to  their  in- 
tensity of  action,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  they  are  applied, 
and  of  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  natural  agents  of  life  to  the  pe- 
culiarities of  particular  species  of  organic  beings  (§191,  446  J,  500  o). 
The  impression  of  cold,  or  mechanical  irritation,  in  the  foregoing 
case,  is  transmitted  from  the  skin  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  where 
the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  radiated  abroad  upon  the  or^ 
ganic  properties  of  the  entire  body,  by  which  they  are  brought  into 
operation  (§  222-233,  500,  512,  &c.,  638, 1044,  b). 

Respiration  and  other  organic  functions  nearly  cease  during  the 
State  of  torpor ;  but  the  restoration  of  heat  is  far  more  than  com- 
mensurate with  the  progressive  return  of  respiration.  Of  all  the 
products,  an  evolution  of  heat  takes  the  lead,  as  indispensable  to  the 
other  important  results.  This  appears  to  have  been  seen  by  Liebig. 
Nor  is  there  any  principle  in  physiology,  nor  any  facts,  which  vnll 
at  all  explain  the  operation  of  cold  in  diminishing  respiration,  or  cir- 
culation, till  it  has  first  reduced  the  temperature  of  the  surface.  And, 
were  the  chemical  hypothesis  true,  the  hibernating,  and  the  young  of 
other  warm-blooded  animals,  should  not  sustain  the  remarkable  re- 
duction of  heat  which  is  produced  by  an  atmospheric  temperature  of 
45^  F.,  since  more  oxygen  is  then  consumed  than  at  higher  tempera- 
tures. There  can  be  no  such  positive  exceptions  to  a  fundamental 
law.  If  peculiarity  of  constitution  be  assigned  as  the  cause,  then  is 
the  chemical  hypothesis  abandoned,  and  the  vital  theory  admitted. 

It  is  therefore  apparent,  that  the  reduction  of  temperature  depends 
essentially  on  other  causes  than  diminished  respiration.  The  con- 
verse of  this  must  be  equally  true ;  and  when  heat,  therefore,  is  re- 
stored, the  first  step  in  the  process  is  an  increased  action  of  the  cap- 
illary blood-vessels,  througn  the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power  (§ 
222,  &c.),  by  which  an  evolution  of  heat  is  immediately  started ;  and 
then  begins  an  increase  of  the  respiratory  movements.  "  Wo  can  al- 
ways hasten  respiration,"  says  Bichat,  truly,  ''  by  making  an  animal 
suffer ;  but  an  acceleration  of  the  pulse  is  always  prior  to  that  of  res- 
piration, which  appears  to  be  determined  by  it." — (See  §  484,  Exp.  0.) 
441,  e.  That  is  a  test.  If  the  heat  rises  without  oxygen,  it  certain- 
ly does  not,  in  such  a  case,  depend  upon  combustion.     The  ''  carriers" 
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must  be  regularly  supplied  (§  447^,  a).  I  have  said  that  Liebig  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sensible  that  internal  heat  is  important  to  the  or- 
ganic processes,  though  vastly  more  so  in  the  warm-blooded  than  the 
cold-blooded  race,  and  his  statement  upon  this  subject  is  one  of  his 
numerous  contradictions  of  the  hypothesis  which  he  assumes.    Thus : 

'*It  is  obvious  that  the  cause  op  the  generation  op  force  is 
diminished,  because,  with  the  abstraction  of  heat,  the  intensity  of  the 
vital  force  diminishes.  It  is  also  obvious,  that  the  momentum  of  force 
in  a  living  part  depends  on  its  proper  temperature."  "  The  increase 
of  mass  is  eflfected  in  living  parts  by  the  vital  force.  The  manifesta- 
tion of  this  power  is  dependent  on  heat ;  that  is,  on  a  certain  temper- 
ature peculiar  to  each  specific  organism."  *'  The  abstraction  of  heat 
must  be  viewed  as  quite  equivalent  to  a  diminution  of  vital  energy." 
— LiBBio's  Animal  Chemistry, 

Now,  according  to  this  reasoner,  '*in  the  animal  body  we  recognize 
as  the  ultimate  cause  of  all  force  only  one  cause,  the  chemical  action 
which  the  elements  of  the  food  and  the  oxygen  of  the  air  mutually  ex- 
ercise on  each  other." 

We  are  also  told  that  "  the  mutual  action  between  the  elements  of 
the  food  and  the  oxygen  convoyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood  to 
every  part  of  the  body  is  the  source  of  animal  heat,*^ — Liebig's  Ani- 
mal Chemistry, 

But,  we  have  just  seen  that  the  same  reasoner  affirms  that  these 
very  movements  are  "dependent  on  heat"  (§  350,  no.  ITJ,  &c.). 
The  cause  depends  upon  the  effect,  and  the  effect  depends  upon  the 
cause  (§  440,y).  And  how  could  it  be  otherwise  with  an  hypothesis 
so  estranged  from  nature  1  Indeed,  our  author  not  unfrequently  quits, 
entirely,  the  chemical  ground  of  animal  heat,  as  we  have  seen  of 
many  other  assumptions  (§  350),  and  gives  way  to  the  simple  dictates 
of  nature.     For  example, 

"  Certain  other  constituents  of  the  blood  may  give  rise  to  the  for- 
mation of  carbonic  acid  in  the  lungs.  But,  all  this  has  no  connec- 
tion with  that  VITAL  process  bt  which  the  heat  necessary  for  the 
support  of  life  is  generated  in  every  part  of  the  body."^LiEBiG*s 
Animal  Chemistry, 

And  yet  it  is  both  a  doctrine  of  this  philosopher  in  physiology  and 
medicine,  that  the  evolution  of  animal  neat  is  a  purely  chemical  pro- 
cess, and  that  carbonic  acid  cannot  be  formed  in  the  body  without  the 
disengagement  of  heat  (§  350,  no.  17^  ;  §  440,  no.  17).  Taking,  also, 
in  connection  the  two  parts  of  the  foregoing  quotation,  we  have  one 
of  those  palpable  contradictions  of  a  fundamental  assuinption  which 
are  the  never-failing  characteristic  of  false  doctrines.  There  is  the 
double  affirmation  that  carbonic  acid  resulting  from  any  other  source 
than  a  vital  process  is  not  a  cause  of  animal  heat,  and  that  animal 
heat  is  alone  generated  by  a  vital  process.  (See,  narticularly,  §  440, 
nos.  6  and  16.)  Or,  allowing  what  the  language  aoes  not  admit,  the 
dependence  of  animal  heat  upon  carbonic  acid  "  generated  in  every 
part  of  the  body,"  we  should  then  have  the  curious  phenomenon  in 
chemistry  of  the  production  in  the  animal  body  of  carbonic  acid  by  a 
chemical  process  and  by  a  vital  process,  while  that  of  the  former,  the 
very  gist  of  the  doctrine,  does  not,  as  avowed,  contribute  to  animal 
heat  (§  1044). 

441,yi  Again,  it  is  reiterated,  that  •'the  mutual  action  between  the 
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dements  of  the  food  and  the  oosygpt  conveyed  by  the  circulation  of  the 
Hood  to  every  part  of  the  body  is  the  source  of  animal  heat"  (^  350, 
no.  3). 

Now,  frogs  have  a  feeble  power  of  generating  heat,  as  have  "  all 
living  creatures,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen" (§  443,  c).  But,  these  animals  contradict  our  author's  hypothesis 
as  to  the  "  carriers  of  oxygen,"  not  only  in  its  relation  to  animal  heat, 
but  other  important  matters,  such  as  the  production  o^ force,  of  motion, 
&c.  (see  §  350,  nos.  3,  4,  8).  Spallanzani,  for  instance,  eviscerated 
the  heart,  large  blood-vessels,  &c.,  of  a  number  of  frogs  and  toads, 
and  buried  them  in  the  snow,  along  with  others  which  retained  their 
circulation  and  vivacity.  The  whole  soon  became  completely  torpid, 
and  '^  appeared  as  if  frozen."  In  a  few  hours  they  were  all  removed 
to  a  warm  situation,  where  all  of  them  began  to  leap  and  make  their 
escape ;  the  reanimation  being  apparently  as  perfect  in  those  which 
had  been  deprived  of  blood  as  in  those  which  had  not.     When  ex- 

nd  to  greater  degrees  of  cold,  they  perished  in  equal  times  (§  441^ 
13  i,  494). 

How  simple  an  experiment,  therefore,  may  overthrow  the  most  pop 
nlar  hypothesis  in  philosophy.  It  cannot  be  true  of  frogs  that  will 
leap  and  jump  without  blood,  as  well  as  fh)gs  with  blood,  afler  being 
"  apparently  frozen,"  that  their  independent  source  of  heat  is  owing 
to  "  the  oxygen  conveyed  by  the  circulation  of  the  blood,"  any  more 
than  their  "  amount  of  motion  is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  oxygei. 
inspired  and  consumed  in  a  given  time  by  the  animal"  (§  350,  no.  8). 
And  then,  too,  according  to  our  author, 

"  Since  physiology  has  proved,  that  the  globules  of  blood  take  no 
share  in  the  process  of  nutrition^  it  cannot  he  doubted  that  they  play  a 
part  in  the  process  of  respiration,^*  Especially  in  whito-bloodcd  ani- 
mals.— LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry. 

From  all  which  it  is  more  and  more  apparent,  that "  the  Reformer" 
was  employed  about  a  plan  of  human  chemistry  rather  than  of  animal 
chemistry  (§  440,  c). 

The  foregoing  subject  is  farther  continued  in  §  443—445. 

441^,  a.  What  has  been  said  in  the  preceding  section  of  the  hiber- 
nating and  cold-blooded  animals  is  true,  in  principle,  of  all  other  an- 
imals who  suffer  only  a  paitial  reduction  of  temperature.  The  differ- 
ences do  not  arise  from  different  fundamental  laws,  but  from  different 
modifications  of  the  pnTporties  of  life  in  different  species  of  animals, 
and  at  difierent  ages  of  the  same  individual  (§  155, 185, 191).  There 
are  many  animals  that  approximate  the  hibernating  in  their  feeble 
power  of  maintaining  heat ;  and  others,  again,  which  sustain  interme- 
diate relations  to  the  more  perfect  of  the  warm-blooded  vertebrata. 
"  The  high  temperature,"  says  Edwards,  in  his  Influence  of  Physical 
Agents  on  Life,  *'  which  seems  to  characterize  the  mammalia  and 
birds,  does  not  belong  to  them  exclusively,  since  examples  of  it  are 
found  among  insects ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  among  the  mammalia 
themselves  (as  the  hibernating),  which,  at  certain  periods,  present  the 
principal  phenomena  of  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata ;  and,  lastly,  a 
great  number  of  non-hibernating  mammalia  and  birds,  in  the  early 
periods  of  their  life,  show,  as  far  as  the  phenomena  of  heat  are  con- 
cerned, a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cold-blooded  animals." 

It  niny  be  thence  inferred,  that  what  is  so  remarkably  conspicuous 
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in  the  torpid  hibematiiip;  aniiiialt  is  only  die  resalt  of  a  law  that  pr^ 
Tails  throughout  the  animal  kingdom.  This  law  extends  equally  to 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  which  possesses  a  far  greater  power  of  gen- 
erating heat  than  frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animala.  The  trees 
and  shrubs  which  belong  to  northern  climates  have,  also,  exactly  the 
peculiarity  of  the  hibernating  animals,  while  those  of  tropical  regions 
maintain  a  greater  uniformity  of  temperature,  and  are  destroyed  by  a 
degree  of  cold  in  which  some  northern  herbaceous  plants  spring  into 
active  life,  and  pierce  their  way  through  snow  and  ice. 

441^,  b.  And  this  leads  me  to  say,  that,  through  the  same  law,  the 
warm-blooded  vertebrata  have  their  standard  of  heat  modified  by  cli- 
mate ;  and  even  man  himself  sustains  variations  of  1^  to  2^  F.  And, 
as  I  have  said  in  my  former  Essay  on  Animal  Heat,  it  is  important  to 
remark,  as  showing  the  entire  independence  of  this  phenomenon  of 
respiration,  this  change  does  not  take  place  till  such  as  remove  from 
one  climate  to  another  shall  have  been  for  some  time  subjected  to  the 
new  condition  of  vital  stimuli.  It  is  the  result  of  acclimation,  and, 
trivial  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  full  of  the  most  instructive  illustration  to 
a  reflecting  mind.  The  phenomenon,  I  say,  is  owing  to  permanent 
modifications  of  the  vital  constitution,  and  is  of  the  same  nature  as  the 
change  of  temperament  which  the  melancholic  undergoes  on  passing 
from  the  temperate  to  the  equatorial  regions  (§  602),  and  about  which 
the  law  of  vital  habit  is  interested  (§  561,  585,  602,  603). 

44 1^,  c.  It  is  equally  a  fatal  circumstance  to  the  chemical  hypothe- 
sis, that  the  standard  of  heat  is  lowest  in  cold,  and  highest  in  hot  cli- 
mates, whatever  the  amount  of  clothing,  &;c.,  since  more  oxygen  is 
respired  in  the  former,  and,  according  to  our  author,  a  far  greater 
quantity  of  **  fuel"  is  consumed  both  by  the  mouth  and  by  oxygen  gas 
(§  440,  nos.  8,  9,  &c.).  It  is  not  difficult,  therefore,  to  understand  the 
bearing  of  the  following  statement : 

"  The  most  trustworthy  observations  prove  that  in  all  climates,  in 
the  temperate  zones  as  well  as  at  the  equator  or  the  poles,  the  tem- 
perature of  the  body  in  man,  and  in  what  are  commonly  called  warm- 
blooded animals,  is  invariably  the  same,^* — Liebig's  Animal  Chemiitry. 

And  why,  again,  is  the  temperature  of  man  higher  in  tropical  than 
m  temperate  climates  1  The  reply  is  another  proof  of  the  tampering 
of  chemistry  with  a  subject  utterly  beyond  its  reach ;  since  the  heat 
of  the  tropics  operates  gradually  as  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  calorific 
function,  and  thus  slowly  establishes  that  condition  by  which  an  ex- 
alted temperature  is  determined  throughout  the  universal  body  (§  350, 
no.  65,  441  c,  445  e). 

441^,  d.  Nor  may  I  neglect  the  striking  characteristic  of  the  egg, 
which  possesses  the  power  of  resisting  cold  ^^  in  a  degree  equal  to 
that  of  many  of  the  imerior  animals."  This  is  one  of  the  facts  which 
led  Mr.  Hunter  to  believe  that  the  vital  properties  are  capable  of 
generating  beat  independently  even  of  circulation  (§  441,y*),  while  its 
greater  evolution  is  seen  to  be  the  result  of  those  properties  in  active 
operation  through  the  mature  organization  (§  65).  The  former  con- 
dition, associated,  also,  with  the  power  of  resisting  the  causes  of  putre- 
faction, is  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  nature  of  life,  that  it  is  an  ac- 
tive, not  a  passive  state,  that  it  consists  essentially  of  power,  and  that 
its  laws  are  specific.  But,  how  will  the  combustion  hypothesis  dis- 
pose of  the  internal  source  of  heat  in  the  egg  ? 
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442»  a.  In  respect  to  the  affirmatioii  that  "  clothing  is  merely  an 
equivalent  for  a  certain  amount  of  food"  (§  440,  no.  11),  I  have  addu- 
ced, in  my  former  Essay,  many  facts  to  prove  that  our  clothing  is 
greatly  a  matter  of  habit,  and  this  is  shown  by  the  facts  which  will  be 
soon  presented.  It  is,  indeed,  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  nature  of 
the  properties  of  life,  of  the  dependence  of  animal  boat  upon  vital  ac- 
tion, and  of  its  obedience  to  the  law  of  vital  habit,  and  to  the  consti- 
tutional law  by  which  all  results  shall  be  so  regulated  as  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  organic  processes,  and,  therefore,  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture of  non-hibernating  warm-blooded  vertebrata ;  while,  as  I  have 
endeavored  to  show  in  the  same  work,  the  modifications  of  these  pro- 
cesses in  hibernating  and  cold-blooded  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  veg- 
etable kingdom,  are  not  only  perfectly  consistent  with  what  is  observ- 
ed of  the  non-hibernating  warm-blooded  vertebrata,  but  go  to  con- 
firm the  whole  philosophy  which  is  founded  upon  the  phenomena  of 
these  animals.  ' 

There,  too,  I  have  shown  by  an  examination  of  facts,  that  the  rapid 
change  in  the  power  of  elaborating  heat  in  early  life  depends  on  the 
same  common  principle  which  determines  the  changes  in  all  other 
functions  and  results,  that  they  are.  all  on  a  par  in  principle,  and  that 
the  rapid  increase  of  the  resistance  of  cold  in  the  young  of  the  warm* 
blooded  vertebrata  proves  the  vital  character  of  the  calorific  function 
(§  153-159,  441  h,  1047, 1048). 

442,  b.  In  illustration  of  the  law  of  vital  habit  as  it  respects  the 
power  enjoyed  by  man  of  resisting  cold  (§  441,  c),^and  in  farther  dis- 
proof of  the  assumption  that  a  living  animal  is  **  like  any  other  heated 
mass  in  relation  to  the  temperature  of  surrounding  objects,"  I  shall 
quote  firom  the  Commentaries  one  of  the  facts  which  are  there  present- 
ed for  the  purpose  which  is  now  in  view.     Thus : 

**  Mackenzie  says,  that  some  of  the  northern  savages  follow  the 
chase  in  the  coldest  weather  with  only  a  slight  covering.  Lewis  and 
Clark  state,  that  two  Indians  slept  upon  the  snow  during  the  night 
in  a  light  dress,  when  the  thermometer  was  40  degrees  below  the 
zero  of  Fahrenheit.  The  man  was  uninjured ;  the  boy  had  his  feet 
frozen.  Now  it  is  evident  that  no  civilized  man  could  sustain  such  an 
exposure.  The  phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  power  of  habit  in  rela- 
tion to  the  forces  of  life,  and  is  utterly  insusceptible  of  explanation  on 
any  other  prinoiple." — Commentaries. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  individual  froze  to  death  in  the  woods  of 
Peacham,  Vermont,  on  the  night  of  the  7th  of  June,  1817;  notwith- 
standing>  also,  he  was  full,  to  intoxicatioi^  of  the  most  combustible 
lubstance  (§  440,  no.  9). 

But,  again,  we  are  informed  by  Captiiin  Wilkes,  that,  when  the 
thermometer  was  at  40^  F.,  "the  Petcherai  Indians  were  entirely 
naked,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  seal-skin,  only  sufficient 
to  cover  one  shoulder,  and  which  is  generally  worn  on  the  side  from 
which  the  wind  blows,  affording  them  little  shelter  against  its  pierc- 
ing influence." 

Again,  says  Captain  Wilkes,  "On  the  11th  of  March,  three  bark 
canoes  arrived,  containing  four  men,  four  women,  and  a  girl  about 
sixteen  years  of  age,  four  little  boys,  and  Jour  infants,  one  of  the  latter 
about  a  week  old,  and  quite  naked.     The  thermometer  was  at  46^ 
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Fh/' — Wilkes's  Narrative  of  the  Uniied  States  Exploring  Ea^pedi^ 
turn,  vol.  i.,  p.  121,  124.     1845. 

The  foregoing,  in  relation  to  the  it^amU^  should  be  considered  in 
connection  with  what  has  been  ascertained  by  Dr.  Edwards  as  to  the 
comparative  inability  of  infants  to  bear  a  cold  atmosphere,  when  un- 
accustomed, and  with  what  is  known  of  hereditary  constitution  (§ 
447  A,  540,  561.  See,  also,  Medical  and  Physiological  Commenta- 
ries, vol.  ii.,  p.  27,  52,  56,  69-74). 

"  The  power  of  the  Russian  Zincali  of  resisting  cold,"  says  Barrow, 
*'is  truly  wonderful,  as  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  them  encamped  in 
the  midst  of  snow,  in  slight  canvas  tents,  when  the  temperature  is  30° 
or  40^  below  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit." — Barrow's  Zincali  of  Spain, 

No  two  individuals  under  apparently  equal  circumstances,  of  the 
same  health,  ago,  sex,  and  with  Uie  same  quantities  and  qualities  of 
food,  clothing,  &c.,  are  alike  in  the  power  of  resisting  cold.  Place 
them  in  a  temperature  at  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  and  one  will  perish 
while  the  other  will  not  suffer.  One  shall  enjoy  a  glow  of  warmth 
from  athletic  exercise,  while  the  other  shall  perish  with  the  same 
counteracting  means.  It  is  a  common  event  to  witness  the  blasters, 
in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  at  work  in  winter  with  heavy  drills  in 
their  naked  hands,  while  others,  unaccustomed,  would  be  frost-bitten 
at  the  same  temperature.  The  difference  is  manifestly  owing  in  part 
to  a  difference  in  constitution,  but  especially  to  the  influence  oi  habit, 
which  engenders  the  power  of  enduring  intense  degrees  of  cold,  and 
which  no  chemical  principles  can  possibly  expound  (§  535-568). 

442,  c.  The  foregoing  facts  show  us,  also,  how  it  has  happened  that 
animals  have  spread  abroad  from  the  spot  where  they  wore  created, 
and  become-  specifically  adapted  to  different  climates.  The  element 
of  their  adaptation  was  implanted  in  their  vital  constitution  at  the 
time  of  their  creation,  and  relates  to  almost  all  physical  agents.  And 
so  with  vegetables,  which  may  be  gradually  transplanted  from  the 
equator  to  high  northern  latitudes,  where  they  also  undergo  chanees 
of  organization  (§  155,  535,  538,  &c.).  Thus  do  we  also  again  bring 
the  philosophy  of  physiology  to  the  overthrow  of  that  infidelity  which 
departs  from  the  Mosaic  account  of  organic  Creation  (§  74, 450},  A-n). 

442,  d.  Again,  do  the  beasts  or  the  birds  of  the  polar  clime  change 
their  fur  or  their  plumage,  when  transported  to  a  temperate  region  ] 
What,  for  example,  answers  the  white  bear,  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar  1  And  yet  their  temperature  sustains  but  a  slight  change, 
though  a  change  subversive  of  the  combustion  theory  (§  441  c,  441^). 
Here,  too,  in  truth,  they  consume  a  far  greater  quantity  of  food  ;  and, 
if  the  chemist's  hypothesis  as  to  an  interchange  of  caloric  with  the  at- 
mospheric air  be  adopted  (§  440,  no.  14),  these  transplanted  creatures 
should  sustain  a  very  exalted  rise  of  temperature.  But,  upon  the 
physiological  action  of  external  heat,  as  a  vital  stimulus,  the  high  tem- 
perature of  a  warm  climate  would  much  more  than  compensate  for 
any  supposed  deficiency  of  oxygen  (§  440  e,  441^  c,  1047). 

''  Ana  then,  on  the  other  hand,"  turning  again  to  man,  and  as  I 
have  said  in  the  Commentaries,  ^'  are  the  experiments  of  individuals 
subjecting  themselves  to  an  excessively  high  temperature,  without  sus- 
'taining  any  sensible  variation  of  heat.  This  was  fully  demonstrated 
by  Blagden,  Banks,  Fordyce,  Solander,  Gr.  Home,  Dundas,  Dr.  North, 
Phipps,  Seaforth,  and  Dobson,  who  exposed  themselves  to  a  temper- 
ature of  260^  Fh." — Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  61,  62. 
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442,  e.  We  see,  then,  in  the  varions  demonttratioiis,  which  have 
now  been  made,  of  the  power  of  all  warm-blooded,  non-hibemating 
Tertebrata  to  maintain  a  uniform  degree  of  heat  under  the  greatest 
vicissitudes  of  atmospheric  temperature  that  are  compatible  vtrith  life, 
a  proof  of  a  most  astonishing  law  of  the  living  body,  in  perfect  con- 
flict with  the  laws  of  caloric  as  they  exist  in  the  inorganic  world. 
"  We  know  it*'  as  exactly  as  we  comprehend  the  nature  and  opera- 
tion of  the  most  precise  law  in  physics.  It  is,  in  itself,  demonstrative 
of  the  government  of  living  bemgs  by  specific  forces.  It  establishes 
a  positive  distinction  between  these  forces  and  the  organized  structure. 
If  I  am  not  right  in  this  construction,  I  say,  once  more,  let  the  ground 
of  objection  be  shown.  I  mean  not  the  usual  denial,  or  by  renewed 
misrepresentations  of  my  statements.  The  ol^ections  must  be  found- 
ed upon  a  broad  and  philosophical  survey  of  all  the  phenomena  oi 
heat  that  relate  to  living  objects  as  they  may  be  modined  by  natural 
causes,  or  by  morbid  states  of  the  system  ;  and  the  ground  must  cover 
the  general  physiological  condition  of  organized  beings.  How  wide 
bom  all  this  are  the  assumptions,  and  those  mostly  relative  to  man 
(§  440,  c),  that  have  been  lately  consecrated  as  the  true  ''  experimen- 
tal philosophy*'  of  animal  heat  (§  349  d,  1047) ! 

443,  a.  As  ray  former  Essay  embraces  an  extensive  range  of  inquiry 
into  the  facts  and  philosophy  attending  the  calorific  function  in  the 
cold-blooded  race,  I  shall  now  add  only  a  few  remarks  to  what  I  have 
already  stated  upon  this  subject,  and  as  sug^sted  by  the  present  stage 
of  my  inquiry  (§  441^^  44l|  a). 

443,  h.  Frogs  and  other  cold-blooded  animals  are  supplied  with 
capacious  lungs ;  and,  however  it  may  be  argued  that  theu:  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  is  less  than  that  of  warm-blooded  animals,  they  have, 
nevertheless,  the  same  respiration,  nutrition,  vital  decomposition,  and 
the  same  "  charcoal  fire,"  in  the  ratio  of  the  food  consumed,  and  yet 
is  their  teniperature  principally  regulated  by  that  of  the  surrounding 
medium.  They  also  emit  a  large  amount  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
proves  a  free  consumption  of  oxygen  and  a  liberal  supply  of  food.  All 
this  is  as  essential  to  frogs  as  to  man ;  and  they  equally  perish 
when  deprived  of  atmospheric  air,  and  so  of  all  the  oold-bloodea  finny 
tribe  (§  350,  no.  17^,  and  §  440,  no.  10).  And  what  vrill  chemistry 
answer  to  the  exalted  temperature  which  attends  the  inflammations 
of  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata  1 

Chemistry  must  here  be  consistent,  and  in  being  so  it  necessarily 
abandons  the  hypothesis  that  the  evolution  of  heat,  in  warm-blooded 
animals,  depends  on  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen of  the  body,  and  that  it  occurs  in  the  ratio  of  that  combination. 
"  JDi  the  animal  body,*  says  Liebig,  "  the  food  is  the  fuel ;  with  a  prop- 
er iupply  of  oxygen  we  obtain  the  heat  given  out  during  its  combus- 
tion:'   (Also,  §  440,  nos.  5,  6,  17.) 

443,  e.  The  difference  in  the  law  regulating  temperature  is  owing 
to  a  difference  in  vital  constitution,  of  which  the  chemist  takes  no  ac- 
count (§  440,  no.  12).  But,  there  are  also  many  other  peculiarities 
in  the  vital  phenomena  of  cold  and  warm-blooded  animals  which  are 
due  to  the  same  condition  of  constitution,  and  by  which  their  relative 
power  of  generating  heat  is  shown  to  depend  on  a  common  cause, 
and  which  is  common  to  all  the  phenomena.  It  is  this  which  ren- 
ders cold-blooded  animals  greatly  subject  to  the  temperature  of  the 
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surroundiDg  medianiy  but  which  also  enables  them  to  resist  its  influ- 
ence by  some  2  or  3  degrees  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

443,  d.  If  the  chemist  resort  to  difference  of  constitution  in  explain* 
ing  the  foregoing  phenomena,  as  is  eenerally  done,  he  resorts  to  the 
properties  and  ninctions  of  Ufe,  and  abandons  his  own  ground.  In 
one  case  he  says,  it  is  because  they  are  cold-blooded,  and  m  the  other, 
because  they  are  warm-blooded,  and  so  on.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  iact 
But,  is  it  not  because  the  organization  and  vital  endowments  are 
not  adapted  to  the  same  generation  of  heat  in  one  case  as  prevails  in 
the  other ;  and  this,  too,  when  the  organization  may  be  in  a  high  de- 
gree simple  (§  409,  e)  % 

444,  Let  us,  therefore,  settle  this  question  by  reference  to  an  animal 
without  lungs,  or  gills,  and  in  which,  also,  the  temperature  is  clearly 
influenced  by  causes  which  can  alone  operate  as  vital  stimuli.  The 
temperature,  for  example,  of  a  hive  of  bees  is  at  about  90°  F.,  when 
the  air  is  at  40°,  and  upward  of  70^  in  winter.  Their  power  of  gen- 
erating heat  is  also  increased  during  the  breeding  season.  This  phe- 
nomenon corresponds  with  the  observations  that  I  have  made  upon 
vegetables;  having  found  the  temperature  highest  when  the  leaves 
and  blossoms  are  putting  forth. — {Medical  and  Fhynclogical  Commen- 
taries, vol.  ii.,  p.  75-78.) 

445,  a.  Still  more  conclusively,  than  the  obvious  dependence  of  or- 
ganic heat  in  the  cold-blooded  vertebrata,  insects,  &c.,  upon  vital 
principles,  do  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  heat  evince  the  same  great 
law  of  organic  nature.  This  subject  has  been  ably  explored  by  John 
Hunter,  and,  as  I  have  intimated  in  the  foreTOing  section,  has  re- 
ceived a  careful  attention  from  myself.  Senebier,  also,  saw  the  ther- 
mometer rise  from  79°  to  143°  F.,  when  placed  in  the  midst  of  a 
dozen  spathes  of  the  amm  cordifolium,  at  the  time  of  opening  their 
sheaths.    And  so  Huber,  and  others. 

445,  b.  That  fact,  and  the  ability  of  plants  to  generate  a  tempera- 
ture often  far  above  the  earth  or  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  are  so 
apparent  that  they  are  universally  admitted ;  but  obtain  from  the 
chemist  no  farther  notice.  Indeed,  the  following  is  all  that  we  have 
from  Liebig  on  the  subject  of  vegetable  heat.     Thus : 

*'  All  living  creatures,  whose  existence  depends  on  the  absorption 
of  oxygen,  possess  within  themselves  a  source  of  heat  independent  of 
surrounding  objects.  This  truth  applies  to  all  animals,  and  extends, 
besides,  to  Vie  germination  of  seeds,  to  the  flowering  ofplants^  and  to  the 
maturation  of  fruits,** — Animal  Chemistry, 

And  yet  is  the  '*  combustive  process"  alw^s  in  progress,  more  or 
less,  in  all  parts  of  vegetable  organization.  The  question,  therefore, 
arises  as  to  the  motive  for  not  only  concealing  an  important  fact,  but 
in  thus  implying,  by  circumstantiu  statements,  that  no  other  parts  of 
vegetables  "  possess  within  themselves  a  source  of  independent  heat." 
The  very  fact  that  such  a  source  belongs  to  seeds  in  their  germinating 
state,  &c.,  is  sufficiently  conclusive  that  it  extends  to  every  part  of  the 
plant,  and  "  the  Reformer"  could  not  have  been  ignorant  that  the  very 
agg  resists  a  temperature  below  the  freezing  point  in  virtue  of  its  in- 
ternal source  of  independent  heat. 

But,  all  this  is  fata)  to  our  author^s  hypothesis.  Eggs  do  not  con- 
gume  oxygen,  have  no  "  carriers  of  oxygen,"  and  trees,  it  is  said,  do 
not  "  bum"  like  the  animal  body  (§  302,  303}).     Consequently,  the 
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chemist,  to  carry  oat  his  hypothesis  of  animal  heat,  must  maintain  the 
anomaly  that  seeds,  flowers,  and  fruits,  during  their  development,  are 
the  only  parts  of  the  vegetable  world  that  possess  **  an  independent 
source  of  heat"  The  secret  of  all  this  will  be  farther  seen  in  the  fbl* 
lowing  passage : 

445,  a.  "  The  distinguishing  character  of  vegetable  life  is  a  contin- 
ued passage  of  matter  from  the  state  of  motion  to  that  of  static  equilib- 
rium. A  plant  produces  within  itself  no  cause  of  motion**  (see  §  350, 
nos.  7,  8,  10,  and  §  440,  nos.  5,  6,  8,  9,  12,  &c.).  "  In  a  word,  no 
waste  occurs  in  vegetables.  [  1  ]  Waste,  in  the  animal  body,  is  a 
change  in  the  state  or  in  the  composition  of  some  of  its  parts,  and 
consequently  is  the  result  of  chemical  action."  ■*- Liebio^s  Animal 
CJhemutry, 

And,  again :  '*  Analogy,  that  fertile  source  of  error,  has  unfortu- 
nately led  to  the  very  unapt  comparison  of  the  vital  functions  of  plants 
with  those  of  animals." — -Liebio's  Organic  Chemistry^  &c. 

445,  f.  Thus  is  the  problem  solved.  There  is  either  no  heat  gen- 
erated by  plants,  or,  otherwise,  the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat 
is  radically  fklse.  To  show  how  this  may  be,  I  shall  now  introduce 
an  abstract  of  some  observations  made  by  myself  on  the  temperature 
of  trees.  It  is  unnecessary  to  state  the  mode  in  which  the  observa- 
tions were  conducted,  or  the  precautions  adopted,  as  they  are  record- 
ed in  the  Commentariei, 

On  the  9th  of  April,  1839,  in  a  neighboring  forest,  the  following  re- 
sults were  obtained : 

"Range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade,  during  the  observations, 
which  lasted  six  hours,  from  38^  to  57P  F.   Near  mezing  at  sunrise. 

'*  A  dead  upright  tree  was  selected  as  a  standard  of  comparison. 
Its  diameter  was  12  inches.  The  temperature  of  this  tree,  at  the  close 
of  my  observations,  was  45^  at  the  centre  and  in  all  other  paits  (§ 
440,  nos.  14,  15,  and  16). 
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"  Believing  that  if  the  vital  doctrine  of  the  generation  of  animal  heat 
were  correct,  I  should  find  an  elevation  of  vegetable  heat  as  the 
warmth  of  the  season  increased,  and  the  energy  of  vegetable  life  be- 
came more  exalted,  on  the  19th  of  the  same  April  I  made  another 
visit  (§  441J,  c). 

"  Range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  shade,  during  the  observations, 
which  lasted  five  hours,  firom  40^  to  65^. 
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'*  Temperature .  of  two  dead,  dry,  upright  birch  trees,  one  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  the  other  six  inches,  at  end  of  observation  60^  in 
all  their  parts.  Temperature  of  the  earth  six  inches  below  surface 
470  in  shade,  at  close  of  observation.    Probably  5(P  at  two  feet. 
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445,yi  ''  It  is  abundantly  manifest  from  the  foregoing  observations 
that  vegetables  possess  a  vital  power  of  generating  heat,  according  to 
the  activity  of  their  organic  &rces ;  and  I  carry  the  analogy  to  the 
animal  kingdom.  The  temperature  was  not  influenced  by  that  of 
the  earth,  as  seen  by  the  preceding  statement  The  heat  of  the  lat- 
ter, however,  was  not  ascertained  at  the  first  observation.  It  appears, 
also,  that  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
youth  of  trees.  This  remarkable  fact  is  not  only  especially  indicative 
of  the  vital  agencies  in  the  generation  of  vegetable  heat,  but  is  worthy 
of  notice  on  account  of  its  opposition  to  what  obtains  in  the  animal 
kingdom  in  respect  to  age.  It  corresponds,  also,  with  observations 
upon  herbaceous  plants.  The  difference  depends  upon  the  relative 
.  difference  in  organization  and  vital  properties  at  the  corresponding 
periods  of  life." — Commentaries  (§  153-155,  441  &-i,  1054). 

445,  g.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle,  therefore,  that  "  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  disengagement  of  heat  remain  always  the  same  in  an- 
imals with  lungSf  in  those  without  them,  and  in  plants^  all  of  which 
have  an  independent  temperature,** — Bichat. 

446,  a.  The  relation  of  the  nervous  power  to  animal  heat  is  the 
same  as  that  of  all  other  products  of  animal  organization ;  its  influ- 
ence, however,  being  sometimes  remarkably  pronounced  in  the  elabo- 
ration of  heat,  as  seen  in  the  quick  transition  of  the  hibernating  animal 
from  temperatures  below  40°  to  upward  of  90°  F.  This  subject,  how- 
ever, hae  been  so  extensively  investigated  in  my  former  work,  that  I 
shall  only  now  say  that  the  elaboration  of  animal  heat  does  not  depend 
on  the  nervous  power,  as  often  maintained,  but,  like  other  functions  of 
animals,  is  only  influenced  by  it  (§  183-185, 188, 222-233, 489, 492, 500). 
These  are  variously  affected  by  varying  influences  exerted  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems,  as,  of  course,  are  also  the  se- 
creted products  in  a  correspondme  manner.  In  the  perfectly  natural 
ptate,  the  nervous  system  has  no  important  agency  in  the  production 
of  the  phenomena,  but  may  become  powerfully  instrumental  in  modi- 
fying the  properties,  and  actions,  and  products  of  life,  when  unusual 
conditions  exist,  or  when  unusual  impressions  are  transmitted  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis.  We  have  seen,  too,  that  analogy,  as  supplied  by 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  affords  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence 
that  the  nervous  system  may  have  no  active  participation  in  the  elab- 
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oration  of  heat,  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body,  while  this  induc- 
tion is  strengthened  bj  what  is  known  of  other  secreted  products  in 
both  of  the  animated  kingdoms.  Still,  in  respect  to  the  animal  king- 
dom, the  mere  existence  of  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic  systems,  their 
remarkable  properties  and  susceptibilities,  and  their  intimate  connec- 
tion with  all  parts  of  the  organization,  is^  prima  Jade,  conclusive  that 
they  have  important  offices  u  relation  to  animals,  and  that  their  pres- 
ence, in  the  natural  state  of  the  complex  being,  is  indispensable  to  the 
integrity  of  every  function.  This,  as  will  have  been  seen,  has  been  ex- 
perimentally ascertained  in  relation  to  many ;  and  that  unusual,  or 
sudden  impressions  that  are  not  unnatural,  as  the  operation  of  the  pas- 
sions, for  instance,  may  be  extensively  and  profoundly  propagated 
from  the  brain  to  other  organs.  It  has  been  fully  demonstrated  that 
the  natural  condition  of  the  secretions  depends  upon  the  integrity  of 
the  nervous  connection  between  the  secerning  organs  and  the  cerebro- 
spinal axis;  while  it  has  been  equally  shown  that  the  organic' func- 
tions, and  all  vascular  action,  may  be  immediately  and  powerfully 
influenced  by  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
whether  in  a  direct  manner,  as  in  Philip's  Experiments,  or  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  sympathy,  as  in  blows  upon  the  stomach,  sur- 
gical operations,  the  action  of  medicines  and  of  poisons  upon  the  in- 
testinal canal,  &c.  (^  1043  b,  1044). 

Assuming,  then,  that  animal  heat  is  also  a  secreted  product,  it 
would  come  philosophically  under  the  common  law ;  and  since  it  ap- 
pears from  experiment,  that  animal  heat  depends  even  more  upon 
the  presence  of  the  brain  than  an  imperfect  production  of  gastric 
juice  and  other  secreted  fluids,  and  n/iEiy  be  as  powerfully  influenced 
through  the  nervous  system,  the  physiological  analogy  between  heat 
and  other  secreted  matters  becomes  quite  apparent;  while  it  ex- 

Slains  the  remarkable  effect  of  a  low  atmospheric  temperature  in 
evel oping  beat  in  the  torpid  hibematin?  animal  (§  441,  44 1|  a); 
and  thus  conducts  us,  also,  to  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  oth- 
er causes  in  modifying  animal  temperature. 

To  maintain  the  foregoing  conclusion,  I  have  examined,  in  my  for- 
mer Essay,  the  merits  of  Brodie's,  Philip's,  Chaussat's,  and  other  exr 
periments  upon  the  nervous  system,  the  phenomena  of  hibernating 
animals,  the  modifications  of  temperature  that  spring  from  injuries, 
diseases,  and  other  affections  of  the  nerves,  &c.,  the  admissions  of 
distinguished  chemico-physiologists,  and.  other  important  considera* 
tions.  Some  of  these  racts  in  relation  to  the  nervous  influence  upon 
animal  teinperature  will  appear  in  the  next  fi>llovring  section. 

446,  h.  U  should  be  said,  however,  that  it  has  been  stated  by  some 
that  the  experiments  of  Philip  conflict  with  those  of.Brodie  and 
Chaussat,  which  establish  an  influence  of  the  nervous  power  over  the 
phenomena  of  animal  heat.  But  that  is  an  error ;  since  the  deduc- 
tion of  Philip  himself  from  his  own  observations  ascribes  to  the  ner- 
vous power  what  is  due  to  the  organic  power.     Thus : 

*'  That  the  maintenance  of  animal  temperature  is  a  function  of  the 
nervous  system,  properiy  so  called,  appears  from  a  variety  of  facts 

Cerally  known ;  the  temperature  either  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole 
y  being  lessened  by  any  cause  that  impairs  the  action  of  particu- 
lar nerves  in  the  former  instance,  or  of  the  whole  nervous  system  in 
the  latter." — Philip,  on  Acute  and  Chronic  Diseases,  p.  48. 
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Again  he  says,  "  I  here  consider  it  as  proved,  by  experiments  al* 
ready  laid  before  the  reader,  that  the  evolution  of  caloric  is  a  function 
of  the  nervous  influence." — Philip's  Inquiry  into  the  Latot  of  Vie  Vi- 
tal  Functions,  Exp.  n ,     (Also,  §  437,  c.) 

446,  c.  It  is,  of  course,  erroneously  stated  by  "  the  Reformer,*'  that, 
"  by  the  division  of  Jthe  pneumogastric  nerves,  the  motion  of  the  stom- 
ach and  the  secretion  of  the  gastiic  juice  are  arrested."  The  juice  is 
only  modified  in  quality,  while  it  is  actually  increased  in  quantity  (§ 
461,  489). 

"  The  Reformer"  has  also  high  conceptions  of  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  system  in  organic  results,  notwithstanding  they  are  all  exclu- 
sively due,  in  his  estimation,  to  the  merest  chemical  processes  (§  350). 
^  Every  thing  in  the  animal  organism,"  he  says,  "  to  which  the  name 
of  motion  can  be  applied,  proceeds  from  the  nervous  apparatus." 
Our  author,  however,  is  entirely  mistaken  in  his  opinion  that  ^Uhe 
singular  idea  that  the  nerves  produce  animal  heat  has  obviously  arisen 
from  the  notion  that  the  inspired  oxygen  combines  with  carbon  in  the 
blood  itself."  Nevertheless,  we  are  told  by  our  author  that  "  every 
thing  in  the  animal  organism  to  which  the  name  of  motion  can  he  ap^ 
plied  proceeds  Jrom  the  nervous  apparatus;**  and  we  are  also  told  that 
without  this  motion  there  can  be  no  animal  heat  (§  350,  nos.  3,  17^^, 
6,  7,  ISJ,  19). 

But,  take  the  ordinaiy  construction  of  those  who  mingle  together, 
but  virtually  contradistinguish,  the  powers  and  processes  of  living  and 
dead  matter,  and  impute  to  the  nervous  influence  no  small  share,  along 
with  chemical  agencies,  in  the  production  of  heat  and  other  products 
of  the  living  organism,  we  are  asked  to  sanction  one  of  the  most  un- 
philosophical  and  incongruous  medleys  of  powers,  processes,  laws, 
and  prmciples,  acting  and  reacting  upon  each  other,  that  ever  pre- 
sented itself  for  well-merited  satire.  The  nervous  power  is  also  apt 
to  be  regarded  by  the  chemico-vitalist,  as  by  the  chemist,  a  mere 
chemical  agent  But,  we  shall  have  seen  that  this  construction  is  en- 
cumbered with  difficulties  (§  222,  &c.,  451^,  500  n). 

446,  d.  The  modifying  influence  of  the  nervous  system  upon  the 

generation  of  animal  heat  being  established  not  only  by  experiments, 
ut  especially,  also,  by  facts  relating  to  morbid  states  of  the  system, 
to  which  I  shall  soon  advert,  and  by  all  that  is  philosophical  in  physi- 
ological science ;  and  when  we  consider,  also,  now  easily  and  rapidly 
the  nervous  influence  may  be  determined  upon  the  vascular  system 
(as  in  blushine),  and  upon  the  organic  viscera,  we  have  an  intelligible 
explanation  of  the  operation  of  a  very  low  degree  of  cold  in  recall- 
ing into  action  those  vessels  upon  which  depends  the  exaltation  of 
temperature  in  the  torpid  hibernating  animal  (§  44  U,  441^  a).  That 
the  intensity  of  the  cold,  like  the  mechanical  irritant  (§  441,  e,  d),  op- 
erates, also,  in  a  direct  manner,  upon  the  organic  properties,  as  m 
other  instances  of  foreign  agents,  is  undoubtedly  true  (§189).  The 
law  being  also  universal,  explains  the  influences  of  other  causes,  in 
health  and  disease,  in  modifying  animal  temperature,  and  only  regards 
the  agency  of  respiration^  like  that  of  digestion,  &c.,  as  being  instru- 
mental in  perfecting  the  blood,  and  thus  adapting  it  to  the  uses  of  the 
various  organs  which  are  concerned  in  the  elaboration  of  heat  and 
other  products. 

447,  a.  Whatever  is  true,  in  a  fundamental  sense,  o£  the  production 
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of  beat  in  the  natural  state  of  the  organic  being,  must  be  equally  so  in 
its  morbid  conditions.  It  is  true,  we  are  told  by  '*  the  Reformer/' 
that  '*  we  cannot  investigate  the  laws  of  life  in  an  organized  being  which 
is  diseased  /"  but  we  have  seen  that  this  will  not  hold  in  experience 
or  philosophy  (§  303|).  It  serves,  however,  its  useful  purpose  in  the 
chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat.  But,  since  the  truth  is  just  the  re- 
Terse  (§  160,  163),  I  shall  present  from  the  Commentaries,  in  this  sec- 
tion, a  series  of  facts  which  contribute  an  important  light  upon  the 
physiology  of  calorification,  and  upon  the  general  constitution  of  or- 
ganic bemgs.  We  shall  learn  yet  farther,  by  this  demonstration,  that 
the  evolution  of  animal  heat  is  exactly  on/a  par  with  all  other  organic 
products,  and  has  a  corresponding  dependence  upon  decarbonized 
blood,  and  can  be  regarded  in  no  other  aspect  (§  764,  c).  And  here 
our  author's  philosopny  is  consistent,  since  he  imputes  alike  the  for- 
mation of  animal  heat,  and  all  other  products,  even  the  circulation  of 
the  blood,  nay,  all  diseases,  yea,  death  itself  (§  350,  no.  46),  to  the 
union  of  oxyeen  gas  with  the.  elements  of  food. 

447,  b.  Indeed,  it  cannot  be  too  often  said,  as  shown  by  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  that  the  phenomena  supplied  by  diseased  conditions 
are  often  the  most  important  in  illustrating  the  properties  and  laws  of 
organic  beings;  and  upon  no  question  have  they  a  greater  bearing 
than  the  one  under  consideration.  Morbid  states  are  only  physioloe- 
ical  changes,  and  the  resulting  products  and  phenomena  are  simply 
modified  conditions  of  such  as  are  more  natural,  and  are  dependent 
upon  the  same  laws,  the  same  causes,  the  same  functions  as  deter- 
mine the  healthy  results  (§  155,  15^).  This  is  an  undeniable  propo- 
sition. In  the  conflict  of  doctrines,  therefore,  which  are  predicated 
of  the  perfectly  natural  phenomena,  we  should  seek  for  the  light  of 
sndi  as  emanate  from  diseased  conditions;  and  here  the  chemist  is 
even  more  disqualified  for  investigation  than  in  the  dark  mazes  of 
physiology.  To  him,  the  vast  field  of  pathology,  which  every  where 
stamps  wUh  falsehood  his  chemical  views  of  life,  is  as  hidden  as  undis- 
covered regions ;  and  since  all  pathological  and  therapeutical  conclu- 
sions necessarily  refer  to  the  natural  physiological  conditions,  their 
impracticability,  absurdity,  and  destructiveness,  when  deduced  from 
the  chemical  premises,  as  clearly  demonstrate  the  shallowness  of  theu 
foundation.  The  student  of  organic  nature,  therefore,  appreciates,  as 
he  deplores,  the  ignorance  which  is  received  as  the  lignt  of  knowl- 
edge (§  349,  4). 

447,  c.  It  should  be  considered,  also,  in  respect  to  the  vast  differ- 
ences in  temperature  that  spring  from  morbid  conditions,  whether 
high  or  low,  the  diet  is  often  the  same,  very  spare,  or  when  the  tem- 
perature is  most  exalted,  as  in  active  forms  of  lever  and  inflammation, 
there  is  a  total  abstinence  from  food.  Consider,  also,  the  brute  ani- 
mal under  the  same  circumstances,  abstaining  totally,  yet  suffering  a 
very  exalted  temperature  (§  440,  nos.  1,  4,  5). 

I  shall  pTOceeu  j  therefore,  to  a  statement  of  some  of  the  important 
facts  whi(m  are  supplied  by  disease,  as  set  forth  in  my  former  Essay 
on  Animal  Heat.     For  the  authorities  quoted,  see  the  Essay. 

447,  d.  Diseases  of  the  brain  supply  a  variety  of  facts  which  illus- 
trate our  inquiry.  Thus,  in  phrenitis,  one  arm,  or  one  side  of  the 
body,  is  colder  than  the  other.  "  That  the  temperature  of  a  paralvzod 
part  is  generally  below  the  normal  standard  is  now  universally  admit- 
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ted."  That  this  is  owing  to  impaired  vitality,  is  also  shown  by  the 
frequent  failure  of  nutrition  in  the  paralyzed  pait,  as  well  as  other  co- 
incident phenomena.  In  a  case  related  by  Mr.  Earle,  he  found  the 
temperature  at  70^  F.,  in  the  hand  of  a  paralyzed  arm,  while  that  of 
the  opposite  hand  was  92^.  He  could  also  effect  a  temporary  res- 
toration of  temperature  by  electricity  and  by  blisters.  "  The  circular 
tion  of  the  blood  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist 
being  synchronous,  and  equally  strong  with  that  of  the  other  limb.'* 
In  an  injury  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  Chaussat  saw  the  temperature 
fall  from  104-88°  to  78-8°  F.,  in  ten  hours. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  remarkable  exaltation  of  temperature 
in  a  part  at  the  invasion  of  tic  douloureux.  So,  when  the  nerves  are 
mechanically  injured.  There  was  a  patient  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
whose  temperature  rose  11°  F.,  in  consequence  of  an  injury  of  the 
spinal  column ;  and  this  took  place  when  the  respirations  did  not  ex- 
ceed ^r^  or  six  in  a  minute.  It  is  stated  by  Dr.  Macartney  and  other 
observers,  that  when  the  principal  nerve  of  an  extremity  is  divided, 
the  temperature  of  the  limb  is  immediately  exalted  several  degrees. 
The  philosophy  of  this  is  well  expounded  by  an  advocate  of  the  chem- 
ical doctrine.  "  We  should  be  disposed,"  he  says,  "  to  regard  it  as 
due  to  the  temporary  excitement  of  the  molecular  changes  by  the  ir- 
ritation produced  by  the  section  of  the  nerve,  and  propagated  to  its 
extremities."  Now  apply  this  language  to  the  exaltation  of  tempera- 
ture in  any  inanimate  substance,  however  produced,  and  we  may  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  the  chemical  solution  in  the  former  instance. 

"  In  some  subjects  of  insanity,"  says  Dr.  Cox,  of  Fish  Ponds,  "  who 
were  under  strong  coercion  in  the  horizontal  position,  with  the  head 
much  elevated,  whose  face  was  red,  and  the  vessels  turgid,  the  differ- 
ence of  heat  was  very  obvious,  varying  10, 12,  and  even  15  degrees." 

In  apoplexy,  the  temperature  has  been  known  to  rise,  afler  death, 
e  number  of  degrees  above  the  natural  standard ;  and  its  persistence 
has  been  found  so  uniform  in  apoplexy,  that  Dr.  Cheyne  regards  it  as 
a  diagnostic  symptom.  The  temperature  of  a  lawyer,  dead  of  apo- 
plexy, was  so  high  at  twenty-fbur  hours  after  death,  that  Portal  delay- 
ed an  examination  of  the  body.  The  same  phenomenon  is  observed 
afler  death  from  other  diseases, — especially  when  the  nervous  system 
has  been  unusually  concerned  in  the  morbid  process. 

''  In  opening  bodies  at  the  H6tel  Dieu,"  eays  Bichat,  "  I  have  ob- 
served that  the  time  in  which  they  lost  their  animal  heat  was  very  va- 
riable ;  that  a  body  continues  warm  a  greater  or  less  time,  especially 
among  those  who  have  died  suddenly  of  an  acute  affection,  in  the  par- 
oxysm of  an  ataxic  fever,  for  example,  or  by  a  fall;  for  those,  who 
die  of  a  chronic  disease,  lose  almost  immediately  their  caloric.  The 
difference  in  the  first  is  oflen  three,  four,  or  even  six  hours.  This 
phenomenon  arises  from  the  fact,  that  whenever  death  is  sudden,  it 
mterrupts  only  the  great  functions ;  the  tonic  action  of  the  parts  con- 
tinues for  a  gpreater  or  less  time  after.  Now  this  action  disengages  a 
little  caloric  from  the  blood  that  is  in  the  general  system."  *'  When 
the  disengagement  of  caloric  has  ceased  in  the, body, -that  which  re- 
mains in  It  becomes  in  equilibrium  with  that  of  the  external  air,  ac- 
COtding  to  the  general  laws  of  this  equilibrium.  Now  these  laws  be- 
ing uniform,  their  effect  would  be  the  same  in  every  case." 
•  : Again, 'Sometimes  the  temperature  in  apoplexy  is  greatly  depressed 
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before  death  takes  place ;  and  this,  too,  while  the  circulation  is  such 
as  to  admit  of  blood-letting.  Two  cases  of  violent  apoplexy  ("vio- 
lento  paroxysmo*')  are  recorded  in  the  Ephemerides  Germanii,  in 
which  the  blood,  as  it  flowed  from  the  veins,  was  actually  cold.  Mor* 
ffagni  mentions  an  instance  of  another  affection  in  which  the  blood 
flowed  ''  in  an  icy  cold  stream"  from  the  arm.  Thackrah  saw  a  sim- 
ilar phenomenon.  So,  also,  De  Haen.  I  need  scarcely  say,  also,  that 
when  respiration  is  extremely  labored  and  slow  in  apoplexy,  the  nat- 
ural temperature  is  often  either  undiminished  or  considerably  exalted. 
Our  familiarity  with  the  fact,  however,  only  increases  its  importance, 
and  shows,  by  the  frequency  of  the  coincidence,  that  respiration  can 
be  only  remotely  concerned  with  the  generation  of  heat. 

Here  is  another  variety  in  apoplectic  affections : 

"  While  a  gentleman,"  says  Mr.  Hunter,  "  who  was  seized  with  an 
apoplectic  fit,  lay  insensible  in  bed,  covered  with  blankets,  I  found 
Oat  his  whole  body  would,  tn  an  instant,  become  extremely  cold  in 
every  part,  continuing  so  for  some  time ;  and  as  suddenly  would  be- 
come extremely  hot.  While  this  was  going  on  alternately,  there  was 
no  sensible  alteration  in  his  pulse  for  several  hours." 

Here  is  another  case,  from  the  same  observer,  not  less  fatal  to  the 
theory  of  respiration : 

'*  A  man  fell  from  his  horse,  and  pitched  on  his  head,  and  produced 
all  the  symptoms  of  a  violent  injury.  There  was  concussion,  and  per- 
haps extravasation  of  blood.  The  pulse  was  at  first  120,  but  came  to 
100,  and  sometimes  to  90,  and  was  strong,  full,  and  rather  hard.  He 
was  very  hot  in  the  skin,  but  breathed  remarkably  slow,  only  half  the 
common  frequency^"  Other  injuries  exalt  the  temperature  in  other 
modes  of  an  equally  vital  nature.  Thus,  extirpation  of  the  kidneys 
through  the  increased  stimulus  of  the  blood,  often  raises  the  temper- 
atare  of  the  body  more  than  six  degrees. 

The  following  case,  by  Mr.  Hunter,  also,  seems  also  to  have  been 
intended  for  our  special  purpose : 

**  February,  1781,  a  boy,  about  three  years  old,  appeared  not  quite 
BO  well  as  common,  being  attacked  with  a  kind  of  shortness  of  breath- 
ing in  the  night.  It  had  become  excessively  oppressive  about  five 
o'clock  on  Sunday  morning,  so  difficult  that  he  appeared  dying  for 
want  of  breath.  The  common  rate  of  breathing  in  such  a  boy  is  about 
thirty  inspirations  in  a  minute.  At  10  o'clock,  he  was  drawing  his 
breath  with  a  jerk,«-about  two  and  a  haJf  inspirations,  or  even  less, 
in  a  minute.'  Pulse  sixty,yatW,  slow.  On  tying  up  the  arm,  the  vein 
did  Dot  appear  to  rise  in  the  least,  so  that  the  blood  did  not  go  its  round. 
Body  purplish,  especially  the  lips.  He  had  9^Jine  toarmth  on  the  skin 
all  inter  the  body^  although  in  a  room  without  afire, — ^not  covered  with 
more  clothes  than  common  in  the  month  of  February,  with  snow  fall- 
ing at  noon.'*«-HuNTER. 

This,  and  the  preceding  case,  appear  to  differ  in  some  physiolog- 
ical details.  In  the  fintner,  the  disposition  of  the  capillaries  to  gener- 
ate heat  seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  determined  by  the  cerebral 
influence ;  in  the  latter,  the  alteration  of  the  vital  forces  was  probably 
owing  to  other  causes.  Like  other  cases,  therefore,  which  I  have  re- 
cited, they  serve,  by  their  variety,  to  illustrate  the  vital  nature  of  the 
principles  which  are  mainly  concerned  in  the  production  of  animal 
tieaf      But,  standing  alone,  they  must  either  subvert  the  hypothesis 
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which  concerns  respiration,  or  we  must  have  a  chemical  theory  for 
the  natural  state  of  tne  body,  and  a  vital  one  for  its  morbid  conditions. 
This  would  be  clearly  absurd ;  at  least,  if  there  be  any  such  thing  as 
philosophy,  or  any  consistency  in  the  powers  and  functions  of  life. 
These  examples  show  us,  also,  how  very  probable  it  is,  that  all  our 
chemical  hypotheses  in  relation  to  life  are  the  mere  offspring  of  habit, 
or  imitation,  or  of  narrow  observation.  It  is  certainly  hard  to  give 
up  the  fruit  of  great  toil  and  research ;  but  it  is  harder  for  others  to 
endure  it,  who  prefer  to  be  instructed  by  the  voice  of  nature,  rather 
than  by  artificial  resi^lts.* 

I  shall  present  other  examples  to  the  £>regoing  effect,  as  supplied 
by  morbid  conditions  of  the  system ;  since  these,  more  than  experi- 
ments, conduct  us  to  the  true  philosophy  of  animal  heat. 

Every  physician  is  familiar  with  tne  variations  of  temperature  in 
disease ;  which,  indeed,  engage  his  attention  in  almost  every  case.  It 
is  often  exalted  when  respiration  is  slow,  and  again  depressed  when 
breathing  is  hurried ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  common  phenomena 
to  find  it  different,  by  many  degrees,  in  different  parts  oi  the  body, 
and  under  every  variety  of  respiration  and  circulation.  It  will,  there- 
fore, be  my  purpose  only  to  mention  a  few  of  the  more  unusual  in- 
stances. 

Dr.  Philip  has  known  the  temperature  of  the  skin  at  74^  Fh.  in 
the  cold  stage  of  an  intermittent,  while  in  the  hot  stage  it  rose  to  105^. 
Craigie  found  it  at  107^,  and  109^.  Here  the  respiration  and  circu- 
lation are  often  most  accelerated  during  the  cold  stage.  This,  with 
the  vast  difference  in  temperature,  refers  the  depression  of  heat  to 
other  causes  than  the  mere  constriction  of  the  capillaries  in  the  cold 
stage.  Here,  tpo,  as  in  all  analogous  cases,  we  have  a  coincident 
diminution  of  all  other  secretions.  Piorry  has  seen  the  temperature 
in  six  cases  of  typhoid  fever  varying  from  108^  to  117^ ;  and  in  one 
of  these,  the  blood  was  at  113^  Fh.  In  phthisis,  he  has  known  it  at 
114^,  and  in  a  case  of  pneumonia,  the  blood  was  113^.  Prevost 
found  the  temperature  of  the  body  at  110^  in  tetanus.  Granville  says 
it  sometimes  rises  in  the  uterine  system  to  120^  Fh.,  and  that  it  de- 
pends on  the  deg^e  of  action  in  the  organ.  In  hydrophobia,  where 
respiration  is  probably  always  accelerated,  Currie  found  that  "  there 
was  no  increase  of  animal  heat  in  any  one  of  five  cases." 

"  The  ReSurmer*'  says  that,  ^^for  a  given  amount  of  oxygen  the  heat 
produced  if,  in  aU  cases,  exactly  the  same;'*  and  that  **  the  consumption 
of  oxygen  in  equal  times  may  be  expressed  by  the  number  of  respira- 
tions** (§  440,  no.  5 ;  441,  h).  But,  in  stating  this,  he  did  not  reply  to 
the  following  interrogatories  propounded  in  my  former  Essay.  Thus : 
How  is  the  natural  temperature  maintain^  in  consumption,  where  res- 
piration is  sometimes  so  greatly  impaired  as  not  to  oe  compensated 
by  any  acceleration  of  its  movements  1  Or  why  is  it,  when  tne  lungs 
are  impervious  from  condensation,  and  their  function  otherwise  great- 
ly impaired  by  destructive  ulceration,  the  heat  rises  habitually  in  the 
afternoon,  even  to  114^  Fh.,  and  that,  too,  without  any  previous  re- 
duction of  temperature,  and  often  without  any  increase  of  respiration  1 

*  I  oommend,  alio,  to  oar  minate  phikMophen  Ifr.  Hunter's  experiment  upon  the  carp. 
U  was  partly  intended  to  illoatrate  a  Tiaion  of  oor  author,  by  which,  aa  he  sayi,  "  like  other 
aohemen,  he  tfaou^t  he  ahoald  make  hia  fortone/'  Bat  cnx  aathor  had  not  only  the  good 
sense  to  abandon  it,  bat  the  magnanimity  to  hold  it  up  as  a  weakness  of  the  numan  on- 
derstanding. 
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Why  do  the  palms  of  the  hand  '*  burn"  when  the  rest  of  the  surface 
18  cool  1  Will  chemistry  explain  1  Will  it  explain,  also,  at  the  same 
time,  the  analogous  phenomena,  and  the  vicissitudes  of  heat  and  cold, 
the  quick  transitions  from  one  to  the  other,  that  are  forever  perplex- 
ing the  physician  in  his  treatment  of  continued,  remittent,  and  inter- 
mittent revers  1  Will  chemistry  maintain,  in  conformity  with  its  doc- 
trine, that  these  periodical  evolutions  of  heat  are  due  to  paroxysmal 
combustions  of  the  tissues,  especially  where  little  remains  to  undergo 
the  process,  respiration  obstructed,  and  yet  a  high  exaltation  of  tem- 
perature 1  Explain,  I  say,  all  this  in  conformity  with  the  ^*  oxygen 
and  fuel"  system,  and  vitalism  will  surrender  to  die  devices  of  human 
ingenuity. 

iVhy  is  it,  that  when  the  general  temperature  of  the  body  is  at 
some  85^  Fh.,  it  may  exist  at  the  scrohieulus  cordis  at  106^  and  up- 
ward 1*  Mr.  Malcolmson  states,  that  in  the  Asiatic  cholera,  *'  the 
aikin  is  sometimes  colder  during  life  than  after  death,  and  a  partial  rise 
of  temperature  over  the  trunk  isjrequently  a  fatal  symptom."  I  have 
witnessed  the  same  phenomena.  Mr.  M.  also  observes,  that  beriberi 
supplies  analogous  instances;  and  that  when  the  temperature  was 
extremely  reduced,  **  it  was  not  different  when  the  limbs  were  closely 
wrapped  in  woolen,  or  when  the  thermometer  was  held  between  the 
soles  of  the  feet  or  hands,  and  free  evaporation  carefully  prevented." 
Is  it  not  obvious,  in  these  instances,  that  the  power  of  generating  beat 
was  lost  in  consequence  of  modified  vascular  action ;  and  if  so,  then 
the  generation  of  heat  depends  upon  vascular  action,  and  is,  of  course, 
a  vital  product.  This,  too,  is  most  emphatically  shown,  in  the  instan- 
ces here  and  elsewhere  stated,  by  the  '^partial  rise  of  temperature 
over  the  trunk"  just  antecedently  to  deatn.  It  is  analogous  to  those 
cases  in  which  profuse  perspiration  breaks  out  in  syncope,  or  as  pa- 
tients are  in  the  act  of  expiring.  It  grows  out  of  a  powerful  impres- 
sion determined  upon  the  vires  vitce^  by  which  a  sudden  change  of 
action  is  induced  in  the  elaborating  vessels. 

Why  is  the  temperature  oflen  exalted  in  congestions  of  the  lunes, 
"where  life  is  endangered  by  diminished  communication  with  me 
air ;"  and  why,  in  such  a  case,  will  "  the  abstraction  of  blood  dimin- 
ish the  power  of  producing  heat,"t  although,  by  this  means,  we  ex- 
tend the  communication  of  the  lungs  with  the  air  1  Or,  again,  in 
congestions  of  other  organs,  when  the  respiration  is  natural,  the  cir- 
culation in  the  lungs  unobstructed,  but  the  animal  heat  greatly  re- 
duced, why  does  it  happen  that  the  abstraction  of  blood  will  at  once 
exalt  the  temperature,  without  affecting  the  respiration,  or  even  in- 
creasing the  force  or  frequency  of  the  general  circulation  (§  961,  <?)  1 

In  the  latter  cases,  the  rationale  appears  to  be,  as  I  have  endeavor- 
ed to  explain  in  my  Essay  on  Blood-letting,  that  a  direct  change  is 
exerted  by  the  abstraction  of  blood  upon  the  instruments  of  all  vital 
actions,  by  which  the  calorific,  as  well  as  other  functions,  are  improv- 
ed or  restored.  It  is  here,  animating  these  minute  vessels,  that  we 
shall  find  the  principles  residing,  by  which  we  are  to  account  for  all 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  animal  heat.  As  the  operation  of  these 
forces  is  modified,  whether  by  natural  or  artificial  causes,  so  will  be 
the  phenomena  which  depend  upon  them.     This  is  universally  true 

*  See  my  Letters  on  the  Cholera  AsphTxit,  and  other  aathon  upon  this  disease, 
t  Edwasds.  on  &o  Infloence  of  Physical  Agents  on  Life,  p.  S75. 
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of  all  the  manifestadoos  of  the  organic  forces,  whether  they  cooBist  oi 
▼ital  phenomena,  or  of  material  products.  The  function  of  respira- 
tion is  just  as  much  concerned  with  one  as  with  the  other,  and  prob- 
ably no  more.  It  aids,  like  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  in  perfecting  the 
great  material  from  which  bile,  urine,  the  gastric  juice,  &c.,  are  elab- 
orated by  the  vital  properties  and  their  instruments.  And  just  bo  is 
respiration  concerned  in  the  production  of  animal  heat. 

Again,  '*  sympathy,"  says  Bichat, "  as  we  know,  has  the  greatest  in- 
fluence upon  heat.  According  as  this  or  that  part  is  affected,  there  is 
disengaged  in  others  more  or  less  of  this  fluid.  How  does  all  this 
happen  1  In  this  way  :  the  afiected  organ  acts  sympathetically  oh  the 
tonic  forces  of  the  part ;  these  being  raised,  more  caloric  than  usual  is 
disengaged.  It  is  prccboly  the  same  as  in  sympathetic  secretions  or 
exhalations.  Whether  the  vital  forces  are  raised  by  a  stimulus  direct- 
ly applied,  or  by  the  sympathetic  influence  they  receive,  the  effect 
uat  results  from  it  is  exactly  the  same"  (^  1044,  a,  b). 

And  again,  the  same  accurate  philosopher  :  "  Each  system  hais  its 
own  degree  of  heat."  This  fact  was  not  so  well  known  in  Bichat's 
time  as  now.  But  it  was  his  induction  from  general  principles.  I 
shall  only  advert  to  the  example  of  the  dog's  noso,  which  is  lamiliar 
to  all.  Hunter,  however,  rendered  the  fact  sufficiently  obvious ; — 
Davy  and  others  have  confirmed  it.  Now,  how  exactly  all  this  cor- 
responds with  what  is  known  of  the  vital  endowments  of  particular  or- 
gans. Where  they  are  most  strongly  pronounced,  there  the  temper- 
ature is  apt  to  be  highest,  there  the  phenomena  of  organic  life  pre- 
dominate, and  there  it  is  that  morbific  causes  make  their  most  fre- 
qnent  and  deep  impressions,  and  develop  the  most  exalted  tempera- 
ture,—(See  Essay  on  Venous  Congestion^  §  8,  9,  in  Comm.^  ^  1045). 

447,  c.  Finally,  I  corao  to  what  I  consider  an  experimentum  crucis^ 
supplied  by  an  able  philosopher,  and  by  one  of  the  most  able  defend- 
ers of  the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat  Ho  states  that  great  dif- 
ferences arise  as  to  oxygen,  during  the  respiration  of  atmospheric  air: 

"  The  real  causes  are  chiefly  certain  inherent  differences  in  the  state 
of  the  venous  blood,  which  are  indicated,  indeed,  by  other  physiologi- 
cal facts,  but  by  none  so  unequivocally  as  by  this  variety  in  the  power 
of  altering  the  oxygen  of  atmospheric  air.  The  first  cause  is  a  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  venosity  or  vcnalization  of  the  blood  in  passing 
through  the  capillaries.*'  The  second  and  last  "  cause  of  diversity  in 
the  action  of  venous  blood  on  atmospheric  air  is  a  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  coloring  matter  contained  in  the  blood." 

Now,  if  the  chemical  doctrine  have  any  foundation,  its  advocates 
should  show  that  there  is  a  greater,  or,  at  least,  as  great  a  consump- 
tion of  oxygen  in  those  states  of  the  system  which  are  attended  by  an 
exaltation  of  temperature,  as  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body.  On 
the  contrary,  however,  they  show  just  the  reverse  of  this.  Thus,  the 
high  authority  whom  I  have  just  quoted  : 

•'  The  inferior  action  of  the  blood  on  the  oxygen  of  the  air  in  its 
passage  to  the  arterial  state  simply  indicates,  that  it  is  less  removed 
from  a  state  of  arterialization,  that  is,  partakes  less  than  usual  of  the 
characters  of  venous  blood.  Accordingly,  the  least  alteration  of  oxy- 
gen invariably  occurs  in  those  febrile  diseases  where  the  circulation 
is  much  excited^  and  the  respiration  at  the  same  time  free.  These  con- 
ditions exist  most  especially  in  acute  rheumatism  ;  and  it  was,  there- 
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tbfre,  in  cases  of  this  disease  that  the  four  instances  a£  slight  action  (on 
&e  air)  formerly  mentioned  have  occurred.  On  all  these  four  occa« 
sions  the  blood  was  eyidently  more  florid  than  usual,  and  in  the  in- 
stance where  the  losi  of  oxygen  was  only  0*57  of  a  cubic  inch,  the 
stream  from  the  vein  was  so  bright,  that  the  gentleman  who  opened 
it  had  at  lirBt  some  suspicion  that  he  had  opened  the  artery."* 

Here,  also,  we  have,  from  a  distinguished  chemist,  a  philosophical 
resort  to  the  modified  condition  of  the  system  in  disease,  for  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  wonderful  peculiarity  of  living  organized  matter  in 
manifesting  the  power  of  generating  heat. 

447,  yi  We  have  thus  again  seen  that  the  chemical  hypotheses 
which  immediately  concern  the  functions  of  respiration  are  surround- 
ed by  too  many  exceptions  to  come  within  the  pale  of  nature.  These 
exceptions  meet  us  every  where  in  the  habitual  state  of  the  animal, 
and  in  the  history  of  dbease  they  become  almost  as  multiplied  as  the 
individual  cases.  Here  it  is,  that  we  may  most  successfully  contem- 
plate the  law  and  its  operations,  in  the  various  modifications  which  it 
sustains  from  the  influence  of  remote  causes,  and  those  within  the 
body.  Among  the  latter,  are  those  of  the  mind,  and  the  derange- 
ments to  which  the  lungs  are  liable,  both  in  their  general  and  organic 
functions.  But  far  more  frequently,  and  more  profoundly,  is  animal 
temperature  directly  exalted,  or  diminished,  by  affections  of  the  stom- 
ach and  of  the  nervous  system.  I  need  scarcely  repeat,  it  would  be 
absurd  to  have  one  theory  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  heat  in 
health,  and  another  in  disease.  It  would  be  a  violation  of  all  philoso- 
phy, as  well  as  a  reckless  disregard  of  all  facts.  According  to  the 
common  designs  of  nature,  there  cannot  be  one  law  for  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  and  another  which  deter- 
mines the  exalted  heat  of  fever  and  of  local  inflammations.  While 
the  various  functions  proceed  in  their  natural  manner,  the  evolution 
of  heat,  like  the  other  products,  remains  without  any  radical  alteration. 
But  when  the  latter  are  disturbed  in  their  natural  character,  the  former 
is  liable  to  corresponding  variations,  which  can  only  be  explained  on 
the  principle  that  the  power  of  generating  heat  is  as  much  an  attri- 
bute of  vitality,  as  any  that  may  be  concerned  in  the  process  of  dis- 
ease^  and  that  their  various  modifications  are  constantly  determined 
by  analogous  causes.  It  is  a  broad,  fundamental  principle,  that  '*  the 
general  phenomena  of  the  disengagement  of  heat  remam  always  the 
same  in  animals  with  lungs,  in  those  without  them,  and  in  plants,  all 
of  which  have  an  independent  temperature." 

447,  g.  Some  chemical  philosophers,  like  the  able  Edwards,  in 
treating  of  animal  heat,  have  called  to  their  aid  the  "  constitution"  of 
animals  to  explain  certain  anomalies  which  defy  the  chemical  hypoth- 
esis. We  hear  much  about  the  *'  power  of  the  system  to  generate 
heat,*'  without  being  let  into  the  secret  in  what  that  constitution,  and 
that  power,  consist.  To  allow  that  the  forces  of  life  have  a  large  and 
uniform  share  in  the  generation  of  animal  heat,  would  make  a  repul- 
sive medley,  in  its  connection  with  the  chemical  hypothesis.  Now 
diat "  constitution,"  and  that "  power,"  are  something  more  than  ideal; 
something  different  from  the  organized  structure;  for,  in  the  latter 
case,  many  variable  phenomena,  in  adults,  proceed*  from  unvarying 
conditions  of  structure. 

*  Dr.  Christiioii.  in  Bdin.  Med.  and  Snrg.  Joum.,  1831,  p.  101, 103. 
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Just  SO  is  it  with  all  the  varying  conditioiis  of  animal  heat  In 
health,  the  varieties  are  owing  to  pecaliarities  in  the  natural  condition 
of  the  vital  properties ;  in  disease,  they  arise,  like  all  the  other  changes, 
fiom  morhid  alterations  of  those  properties ;  and,  if  the  hlood  sustain 
any  want  of  its  proper  influences  from  defect  of  respiration,  this  will 
contribute  toward  the  modifications  of  temperature,  m  the  same  way 
that  it  affects  the  other  results  of  life,  and,  I  apprehend,  in  no  other. 

Although  Dr.  Edwards  derives  some  illustrations  regarding  the  con- 
nections of  the  phenomena  of  animal  heat  with  respiration  from  cer- 
tain morbid  conditions  of  the  body,  as  in  asphyxia  from  carbonic  acid, 
syncope,  the  cold  stage  of  intermittents,  &c.,  yet  it  is  manifest  that  he 
looks  upon  disease  as  supplying  facts  which  it  is  prudent  not  to  inves- 
tigate. "  The  question  now  is,"  he  says,  "  what  is  the  influence  of 
the  respiratory  movements  on  the  temperature  of  the  body,  when 
they  are  raised  beyond  the  rate  of  health  1  We  cannot  answer  this 
inquiry  by  observations  on  the  sick.  The  circumstances  are  then  too 
complicated  to  admit  of  our  deriving  conclusions  from  them** — Op,  cit. 

In  this  conclusion  I  do  not  at  all  agree.  It  is  an  unwarrantable 
abandonment  of  nature  for  the  contrivances  of  art.  Morbid  conditions, 
above  all  others,  give  us  a  clew  to  the  true  philosophy.  The  vital 
properties  are  altered  by  disease,  and  with  them  there  is  a  change  in 
all  the  phenomena  and  results,  of  which  the  modifications  of  animal 
heat  are  one.  Hence,  it  appears  to  me,  that  a  very  obvious  *'  conclu- 
sion" may  be  deduced. 

447,  h.  In  respect  to  the  natural  differences  in  constitution  that  are 
denoted  by  apparently  contradictory  facts  in  relation  to  animal  heat, 
they  are  as  clearly  constituted  by  natural  modifications  of  the  same 
forces,  which  are  as  much,  or  more  influenced  by  other  causes  than  by 
respiration ;  whose  power  of  evolving  heat  in  younz  animals  is  great- 
ly and  rapidly  depressed  by  the  operation  of  cold,  notwithstanding 
tibe  respiration  is  accelerated  during  the  first  stages  of  the  decline  of 
temperature ;  but  which,  again,  as  the  same  animals  advance  in  life, 
acquire  the  power  of  completely  resisting  the  same  cause  without  the 
former  acceleration  of  the  respiratory  movements ;  ''  the  animals  thus 
passing  from  the  state  of  cold-blooded  to  that  of  the  warm-blooded," 
while  in  the  hibernating  mammalia,  diminution  of  heat  still  goes  on 
although  respiration  have  come  to  a  stand ;  or,  when  the  cold  be- 
comes intense,  is  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  very  cause  which 
had  produced  its  great  decline ;  which  maintain  an  almost  unaltered 
state  of  heat  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  greatly  accelerated 
by  external  heat,  and  resist  equally  the  heat  of  the  surrounding  me- 
dmm ;  which  actually  abate  the  exalted  heat  of  fever ;  which  are  so 
influenced  by  season,  that  their  power  of  producing  heat  is  said  to  be 
less  when  its  production  is  greatest ;  whicn  power  "  may  be  varied,  in 
some,  by  suitable  food  and  a  graduated  temperature ;"  which  "  is  gen- 
erally diminished  in  natural  sleep,  though  modifications  occur  which 
change  the  relation;"  which  is  so  modified  in  the  cholera  asphyxia, 
that  me  temperature  may  greatly  fail  while  respiration  is  accelerated, 
and  the  lungs  free  firom  congestion ;  or,  is  undiminished  in  asphyxia 
from  carbonic  acid,  "  when  the  respiratory  movements  are  no  longer 
seen  ;"•  or  may  attain,  as  in  apoplexy,  preternatural  vigor  after  res- 
piration and  circulation  have  entirely  ceased. 

*  Portal  gays  that  the  heat  has  been  known  to  remain  very  high  in  tiieie  cMet,  M  in 
Apoplexy,  for  many  hoora  after  death. — Svr  FApop. 
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*'  Constitution/'  then,  and  the  '*  power  of  generating  heat,"  mani- 
festly relate  to  the  vital  properties,  and  to  nothing  else.  The  united 
opei-ation  of  these  powers,  through  their  instruments  of  action,  resulti 
in  the  elaboration  of  bile,  eastric  juice,  heat,  &c.,  from  the  blood. 
That  particular  determination  by  which  they  eliminate  heat,  in  all 
parts  of  the  body,  may  be  called  a  law,  though  it  is  but  the  joint  re- 
sult of  the  vital  powers,  concurring  in  a  certain  manner  to  a  specific 
effect.  The  result  is  variously  affected  by  climate,  season,  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  food,  stimulants  and  sedatives,  cold  or  warm  air  ap« 
plied  externally  or  to  the  lungs,  by  morbific  agents,  and  other  causes; 
or,  as  the  vital  properties  happen  to  sustain  peculiarities  in  relation  to 
individuals,  age,  &c.,  so  will  me  generation  of  heat  be  modified  when 
respiration  is  exactly  the  same ;  and  along  with  those  modifications 
of  heat  are  variations,  more  or  less  coincident,  of  other  products.  The 
causes  are  obvious  from  the  effects.  The  former  are  ^w  and  simple ; . 
the  latter  are  diversified  without  end  if^  1047). 

Most  of  the  reasoning  which  abounos  in  authors  who  believe  animal 
heat  to  depend  specifically  upon  respiration,  or  the  result  of  a  chemi- 
cal process,  consists  in  reconciling  diflBculties  by  referring  them  to 
the  vital  powers,  and  sometimes  to  the  entire  exclusion  of  the  chemi- 
cal hypothesis.  True,  they  do  not  say  vital  powers.  They  would 
otherwise  be  non-conformists.  They  speak  of  "  constitution" — "  the 
power  of  evolving  heat," — ^yet  turn  into  ridicule  the  only  true  philos- 
ophy, and  the  only  possible  thing  which  they  themselves  can  mean.  If 
they  hazard  the  '*  term  vitality,'**  it "  is  employed  for  the  want  of  a  bet- 
ter," but  **  without  any  connection  with  the  mystification  which  some- 
times attends  hs  use ;"  while  others,  like  Dr.  jSlliotson,  can  see  noth- 
ing in  *'  animal  heat,"  "  but  a  peculiar  state  only ;"  and  here,  as  in  the 
case  of  **  vitality,"  Dr.  E.  ''  adopts  the  common  language  in  speak- 
ing of  animal  heat,"  to  make  the  subject  intelligible. 

It  is  from  the  blood,  like  all  other  animal  products,  that  heat  is  de- 
rived. And  since  decarbonization,  and,  perhaps,  an  absorption  of  ox- 
ygen, is  indispensable  to  the  healthy  performance  of  all  other  func- 
tions, it  is  douDtless  important  to  the  generation  of  heat ;  though  man- 
ifestly less  so  in  the  latter  instance,  since  we  see  the  evolution  of  heat 
sometimes  goine  on  when  respiration  is  nearly,  or  quite  extinct; 
while  in  the  cold-blooded  animals  it  exerts  but  little,  if  any,  influence 
upon  temperature.  Decarbonization  of  the  blood,  and  probably  the 
absorption  of  oxygen,  are  among  the  numerous  processes  by  which 
its  vivification  is  perfected,  and  by  which  it  is  prepared  for  an  elabora- 
tion of  the  various  animal  products,  and  in  animals  of  a  certain  consti- 
tution for  the  evolution  of  heat.  When  respiration  ceases,  all  the 
most  important  functions  immediately  fail ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  evolution  of  heat  appears  to  be  the  very  last. 

I  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  elaboration  6f  animal  heat,  and  all 
other  secretions,  are  on  a  par  in  regard  to  principle.  It  is  true,  a  cer- 
tain proportion  of  latent  heat  may  be  extricated  by  the  conversion  of 
blood  into  the  solid  parts.  But  this  would  be  counterbalanced  by  a 
corresponding  change  of  the  solids,  paiticle  for  particle,  into  fluids. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  fatal  to  a  late  doctrine  which  imputes  animal 
heat  to  this  cause ;  as  well,  also,  to  the  condensation  of  gases.  Be- 
sides, what  becomes  of  the  principle  of  condensation  where  the  tem- 
perature rises  after  apparent  death  (§  447,  d)  ?     Where  is  oxygen  gas  1 
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447},  a.  In  my  former  Essay  I  bave  also  considered  tbe  hypothe- 
sis relative  to  the  absorption  of  oxygen  eas  by  venous  blood,  and  the 
eooditions  under  which  it  was  supposed  to  unite  with  carbon,  in  the 
process  of  respiration.  It  only  remains  now  to  state  circumstantially 
Ae  views  entertained  by  Liebie  upon  this  subject. 

1.  **  During  the  passage  of  the  venous  blood  through  the  lungs,  it 
absorbs  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere.  Farther,  ix)r  every  volume  of 
oxygen  absorbed,  an  equal  volume  of  carbonic  acid  is,  in  most  cases, 
given  out." 

**  The  globules  of  venous  blood  experience  a  change  of  color,  and 
this  change  depends  on  the  action  of  oxygen." 

^'  The  red  globules  contain  a  compound  of  iron  ;  and  no  other  con- 
stituent of  the  body  contains  iron." 

*'  The  compound  of  iron  in  the  blood  has  the  characters  of  an  ox- 
ydized  compound."  "  No  other  metal  can  be  compared  with  iron 
for  the  remarkable  properties  of  its  compounds." 

2.  Many  *' observations,  taken  together,  lead  to  the  opinion  that  the 
globules  o£  arterial  blood  contain  a  compound  of  iron  saturated  with 
oxygen,  which,  in  the  living  body,  loses  its  oxygen  during  its  passage 
through  the  capillaries." 

The  last  quotation  is  a  universal  theory  with  our  author.  By  it  "  the 
Reformer"  interprets  all  motion,  the  generation  of  all  power  in  the 
animal  body,  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  inflammation  and  fever, 
obesity  and  emaciation,  the  various  phenomena  of  life,  and  even 
death  itself.  "  The  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  carriers  of  oxygen" 
are  all  in  all.  The  "  carriers  lose  their  oxygen  during  their  passage 
through  the  capillaries,"  when  a  "  combustion  of  the  tissues  is  set 
up,"  which  is  the  true  and  only  cause  of  the  principle  of  life,  of  its 
extinction  at  death,  and  of  all  the  unique  phenomena  of  the  animal 
creation  (§  350,  nos.  3,  4,  5,  7,  8,  9,  10,  15,  18,  19,  46 ;  §  440,  nos  1 
4,  5,  6.  8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  14,  16). 

It  is  not,  therefore,  remarkable  that  '*  the  Reformer"  should  have 
considered  animal  heat  as  life  itself, — ^both  the  cause  and  effect  of 
life  (§  441  g,  440,  nos.  8,  9,  11,  12,  14,  16), — since  every  known 
process  and  result  in  the  animal  *'  machine"  is  due  to  "  combus- 


tion." 


3.  '*  The  compound,  rich  with  oxygen  (no.  2),  passes,  therefore,  by 
the  loss  of  oxygen,  into  one  far  less  charged  with  that  element.  One 
of  the  products  of  oxydation  formed  in  mis  process  is  carbonic  acid. 
The  compound  of  iron  in  the  venous  blood  possesses  the  property  of 
combining  with  carbonic  acid,  and  it  is  obvious  that  the  globules  of 
the  arterial  blood,  afker  losing  a  part  of  their  oxygen,  will,  if  they  meet 
mth  carbonic  acid,  combine  with  that  substance  (§  440y,  no.  18,  and 
h).  When  they  reach  the  lungs,  they  will  again  take  the  oxygen  they 
have  lost;  for  every  volume  of  oxygen  absorbed,  a  corresponding 
volume  of  CGurbonic  acid  will  be  separated ;  and  they  will  again  ac- 
quire the  power  of  giving  off  oxygen." 

"  In  their  return  toward  the  heart,  the  globules  which  have  lost 
their  oxygen  combine  with  carbonic  acid,  producing  venous  blood ; 
and  when  they  reach  the  lungs,  an  exchange  takes  place  between  this 
carbonic  acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,^* 

"  The  ORGANIC  coMPOimD  of  iron^  which  exists  in  venous  blood, 
recovers  in  the  lungs  the  oxygen  it  had  lost ;  and,  in  consequence  of 
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this  absorption  of  oxygen,  the  carbonic  acid  in  combination  with  it  is 
separated.'* 

4.  "  Hence,  in  the  animal  organism,  two  processes  of  oxydatiion 
are  going  on ;  one  in  the  lunes,  the  other  m  the  capillaries.  By 
means  of  the  former,  in  spite  of  the  degree  of  cooling,  and  of  the  in- 
creased evaporation  which  takes  place  there,  the  constant  temperature 
of  the  lungs  is  kept  up ;  while  the  heat  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  sup^ 
plied  by  the  latter." — Animal  Chemistry  (§  438,  h,  c), 

447 jl,  b.  If,  therefore,  we  exclude  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  an  im- 
portant element  in  our  interpretation  of  organic  heat,  we  shall  have 
seen  by  this  fundamental  hypothesis  as  to  the  globules  of  blood,  that 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  general  theory  of  animal  heat  has 
been  founded  upon  ceitain  speculations  relative  to  a  limited  number 
of  red-blooded  animals,  and  often,  as  we  have  reason  to  suppose,  to 
man  alone.  It  takes  no  cognizance  of  all  those  white-blooded  races 
that  possess  no  ferruginous  globules,  and  therefore  no  ''  carriers  of 
oxygen  gas,"  and  whose  temperature  in  some  instances,  as  in  the 
bee,  approximates  that  of  the  human  race  (§  444).  However  much 
a  general  theory  may  draw  upon  contingencies  for  its  support,  it  must 
be  universally  applicable  to  the  same  combination  of  phenomena. 
It  will  not  answer  to  have  "  feiTuginous  carriers  of  oxyeen"  for  one 
class  of  animals,  and  something  very  different  for  anotiner  class,  to 
explain  what  is  common  to  both. 

447,  c.  In  the  former  Essay  I  have  devoted  to  the  questions  rela- 
tive to  the  elimination  of  carbon  from  the  blood,  and  the  formation  of 
carbonic  acid,  all  the  attention  which  the  subject  might  otherwise  now 
require ;  and  in  another  section  of  this  work  an  argument  is  present- 
ed to  sustain  my  former  conclusions  (§  419).  In  the  foregoing  Essay 
I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  distinguished  chemical  theorist, 
Dr.  Edwards,  is  right  in  his  position,  that 

"  Carbonic  acid  is  not  formed  at  once,  in  the  act  of  respiration,  by 
the  combination  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  blood, 
but  is  entirely  the  product  of  exhalation.'** — Edwards. 

I  there  urged,  that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  from  the  chest  does 
not  exist  in  the  state  of  that  inorganic  compound  in  the  blood ;  but 
that  the  carbonaceous  matter  exists  in  intimate  union  with  the  blood, 
from  which  it  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  carbonic  acid  gas  by  the 
joint  agency  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  and  oxygen ;  the  former 
taking  the  lead  in  the  process  (§  419).  The  carbon  of  the  blood  is 
thus  readily  convertible  into  carbonic  acid  while  undergoing  that 
special  vital  process  of  the  mucous  tissue.  I  may  quote  from  the 
Commentaries  a  remark  which  is  not  less  extensively  applicable  in 
these  Institutes.     Thus: 

"  Before  going  farther,  I  may  say,  that,  in  having  employed,  as  I 
shall  continue  to  do,  the  established  phraseology  of  chemical  science, 
I  have  assigned  many  reasons  in  my  first  volume,  as  I  shall  others  in 
my  Essay  on  Digestion,  for  believing  that  every  product  of  the  ani- 
mal system,  including  the  excremenfitious,  is  differently  constituted  in 
its  elements  from  such  as  result  fttjm  the  agency  of  chemical  forces ; 
that,  what  we  may  find  in  our  test  glasses  and  crucibles  has  been 
really  different  before,  or  at  the  time  of  its  elimination  from  the 
body.  Chemical  changes  may  accrue  in  excrementitious  substances 
immediately  after  their  elaboration;  and  the  ultimate  combination 
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may  be  uuiform,  especially  where,  as  in  carbonic  acid,  only  two  ele- 
ments are  ultimately  concerned." — Med,  and  Phys,  Comm,,  ut  cit. 

Although  our  author,  while  employed  about  the  chemical  rationale 
:!0i  oxf^anic  products,  speaks  of  them  as, though  they  were  generated 
bj  the  living  organism  as  he  is  accustomed  to  obsenre  them  in  the 
laboratory,  and  looks  upon  carbonic  acid  as  equally  the  product  of 
the  organization  as  of  the  combustion  of  carbon  (or,  in  his  own  lan- 
guage, "  the  animal  body  acts  in  this  respect  as  a  Jttmace  which  we 
supply  withjuel,'"  §  440,  no.  1),  he  now  and  then  yields  to  the  force 
of  facts,  and  eren  allows,  at  one  time,  that  the  iron  of  the  red  glob- 
ules exists  in  the  state  of  an  ''organic  compound''  (no.  3,  this  sec- 
tion). 

447^,  c.  It  is  also  important  to  consider  that  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen from  the  air,  and  the  excretion  of  carbonaceous  matter,  take  place 
trough  a  highly  organized  tissue,  and  the  moment  life  ceases,  so  also 
do  these  processes,  notwithstanding  artificial  respiration.  The  same 
tissue,  too,  which  performs  those  functions,  secretes,  also,  a  mucous 
fluid.  This  secretion  being  distinctly  the  result  of  vital  action,  it  will 
hardly  be  insisted  that  the  same  tissue  is  simultaneously  performing, 
in  respect  to  another  product,  a  mere  chemical,  or  the  physical  func- 
tions oiendosmose  and  exdosmose  (§419).  There  is  here  the  same  in- 
congruity as  we  have  seen  of  the  chemical  theory  of  digestion,  in  es- 
tablishing antagonizing  processes  for  the  conversion  of  food  into  chyme 
(§  358,  360,  374). 

447^,  yi  It  remains  now  to  notice,  of  the  foregoing  quotations  (§ 
447^  a,  nos.  3  and  4),  another  of  those  extraordinary  mistakes  in  fun- 
damental principles,  and  where  pure  chemistry  is  concerned,  which 
so  much  abound  in  our  author's  work  on  Animal  Chemistry, 

In  the  first  place,  we  had  been  told  again  and  again,  that  *'  animal 
heat  is  produced  by  the  combination  of  oxygen  with  carbon  or  hydro- 
gen," and  in  no  other  way  (§  440).  That  is  the  combustion  theory, 
and  without  it  there  is  no  animal  heat  (§  440,  no.  6). 

By  referring,  however,  to  §  447i  a,  2  and  3,  it  will  be  seen  that 
oxygen  does  not  unite  with  any  combustible  substance  in  the  process 
of  respiration,  but  only  with  an  oxyd  of  iron ;  and  that  in  no.  4,  it  is 
asserted  that  by  this  supposed  union  of  oxygen  with  iron  "  the  con^ 
stant  temperature  of  the  luTigs  is  kept  up,  in  spite  of  the  degree  of 
cooling,  and  of  the  increased  evaporation  which  takes  place  there." 
**  Hence,**  says  Liebig,  **  in  the  animal  organism,  two  processes  qfoxy- 
dation  are  going  on  ;  one  in  the  lungs  [the  union  of  oxygen  with  an 
"  organic  compound  of  iron"],  the  other  in  the  capillaries  [the  union  of 
the  absorbed  oxygen  with  carbon,  See,],  By  means  of  the  former,  in 
spite  of  the  degree  of  cooling,  and  of  the  increased  evaporation  which 
takes  place  there,  the  constant  temperature  of  the  lungs  is  kept  up  ;  while 
the  heat  of  the  rest  of  the  body  is  supplied  by  the  latter." — Liebig. 
The  general  concurrence,  even  of  chemists,  in  the  foregoing  expo- 
sition of  the  laws  of  animal  heat,  can  alone  justify  any  farther  com- 
ment. But  the  work  must  be  effibiently  done  to  operate  as  a  perpet- 
ual barrier  to  the  pernicious  invasions  of  chemistry. 

I  say,  then,  in  whatever  aspect  the  foregoing  statement  may  be  re- 
garded, it  is  deeply  discreditable  even  to  chemical  philosophy.  In 
the  first  place,  a  distinct  chemical  provision  is  made  for  the  '*  lungs" 
and  for  "  the  rest  of  the  body,"  req>ectively,  for  the  maintenance  of 
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the  same  uniform  temperature  in  all  the  parts,  while  it  is  assumed 
that  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the  irpn  of  the  blood  is  exactly  equiv- 
alent as  a  source  of  heat,  and  under  all  circumstances,  to.  the  union  of 
oxygen  with  carbon  and  hydrogen  in  the  process  of  comba8tk»i| 
without  regarding  the  auxiliaries,  "clothing,"  "laborious  effor|0$7 
"  cold  water,"  &c.,  which  are  brought  to  the  aid  of  the  chemical  pib- 
cess  in  **  the  rest  of  the  body." 

But  that  is  not  the  worst  of  the  doctrine  ;  for  it  denies  to  the  lungs 
any  participation  in  that  combustive  process  which  is  not  only  the 
foundation  of  animal  heat  "  in  the  rest  of  the  body,"  but  of  every  re- 
sult which  appertains  to  life.  Chemistry,  of  course,  abandons  the 
ground ;  but  it  must  carry  with  it  a  mortification  which  is  due  from 
die  physiologist  (§  350,  mottoei  a,  h^  c,  d,  e),  and  a  farther  recognition 
of  the  justice  of  the  rebuke  administered  by  Hunter  (§  350,  no.  95). 

It  will  have  been  seen,  however,  that  the  foregoing  is  only  one  of 
a  constant  succession  of  blunders  whenever  the  chemist  trespasses 
upon  organic  life.  And  were  we  to  look  yet  farther  into  the  last  of 
the  series,  it  would  be  found  laden  with  objections.  The  physiologist, 
for  example,  has  a  right  to' insist  that  the  general  doctrine  shall  apply 
as  well  to  the  lungs  as  to  the  '*  rest  of  the  body,"  and  that  there  is  an 
equal  combustion  of  both.  The  chemist,  therefore,  necesisarily  places 
the  temperature  of  the  lungs  at  196^,  in  making  the  union  of  oxygen 
with  the  iron  of  the  blood  equivalent  to  the  combustive  process.  And 
having  thus  rectified  the  hypothesis,  we  find  ourselves  presented  with 
a  fundametital  auxiliary  to  the  general  principle,  that  its  integrity  may 
be  preserved  iti  the  lungs,  which  are  beyond  the  reach  of  "  clothing," 
while  the  surfiice  of  the  body,  which  is  more  exposed  to  the  operation 
of  cold,  is  left  to  the  general  principle  supported  by  the  contingencies 
of  dress,  along  with  those  other  provisions,  "food,"  "laborious  ef- 
forts," "  candles,"  &c.,  that  are  designed  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
same  temperature  in  "  the  rest  of  the  body"  which  is  accomplished 
by  the  two  chemical  processes  in  the  lungs  (§  440,  nos.  10,  11,  12, 
13,14). 

While  now  adverting  to  the  subject  of  carbonic  acid  in  its  supposed 
relation  to  animal  heat,  I  will  place  in  contrast  two  doctrines  by  our 
author,  which  make  up  a  part  of  his- system  of  pathology,  as  the  best 
evidence  I  can  offer,  m  partine  forever  with  Organic  Chemistry,  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  motives  which  have  governed  the  demonstrations 
I  have  endeavored  to  make  in  behalf  of  sound  philosophy,  the  honor 
of  my  profession,  and  the  best  interests  of  man  (§  1  h,  350^,  376}  5, 
820). 

•  Chemistbt  as  founded  an  the  hasU  Pbysioloot  as  founded  on  the  ha- 
of  *'  Experimental  Philosophy  **     sis  of^*'  Experimental  Philosophy** 

*'  We  find,  in  point  of  fact,  that  "  If  we  consider  the  fatal  acci* 
the  living  blood  is  neoer^  in  any  dents  which  so  frequently  occur  in 
state, Mz/tfra^e<2  with  carbonic  acid;  wine  countries  from  the  drinking 
that  it  is  capable  of  taking  up  an  of  what  is  called  feather- wine,  we 
additional  quantity,  without  any  can  no  longer  doubt  that  gases  of 
apparent  disturbance  of  the  func-  every  kind^  whether  soluble  or  in- 
tion  of  the  globules.  Thus,  for  soluble  in  water,  possess  the  prop- 
example,  after  drinking  efferves-  erty  o£  permeating  animal  tissues, 
cing  wines,  beer,  or  mineial  wa-  as  water  permeates  unsized  paper. 
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ten,  more  carbonic  acid  must  ne-  This  poisonous  wine  is  wine  still 
cessarily  be  expired  than  At  other  in  a  state  of  fermentation,  which  is 
times.  Less,  however,  will  be  increased  by  the  heat  of  the  stom- 
given  out  after  the  use  of  rat  and  ach.  The  carbonic  acid  gat  which 
still  wines,  than  after  Champagne."  is  ^isen^ged^  penetrates  through 
— LiEBio's  Animal  Chemistry.         the  parietes  qf^e  stomach,  through 

the  diaphragm,  and  through  all  the 
intervening  membranes,  into  the  air- 
cells  of  the  lungs,  out  of  which  it 
displaces  the  atmospheric  air,*^^^ 
Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  350, 
nos.  24,  43). 

448,  a.  The  main  objection  to  the  vital  doctrine  of  animal  heat,  or 
that  which  places  it  on  the  common  ground  of  secreted  products, 
seems  to  have  arisen  from  a  difficulty  of  comprehending  the  manner 
in  which  heat  can  be  generated  by  any  process  than  such  as  has  been 
most  familiar  to  the  senses.  The  objectors,  however,  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  assuming  that  the  ''  nervous  power  governs  the  chemical  for« 
ces  in  the 'formation  of  animal  heat."  This  admission  of  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  nervous  power  is  founded  upon  certain  irresistible 
facts  which  chemistry  cannot  appropriate,  and  goes  very  far  in  allow- 
ing the  force  of  analogy  whicn  refers  the  production  of  animal  heat 
to  the  same  great  principles  of  life  that  are  known  to  preside  over  all 
other  products  of  animated  beings. 

448,  b.  But,  is  there  any  stability  to  the  doctrines  which  relate  to 
the  evolution  of  caloric  in  the  inanimate  world  ]  None  at  all.  Even 
Lavoisier's  hypothesis  is  overthrovm. 

"  A  new  theory  is,  therefore,"  says  Turner,  "  required  to  account 
for  the  chemical  production  of  heat.  But,  it  is  easier  to  perceive  the 
fallacies  of  one  doctrine,  than  to  substitute  another  which  shall  be 
faultless,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  chemists  must,  for  the  present,  be 
satisfied  with  the  simple  statement,  that  energetic  chemical  action  does^ 
of  itself,  give  rise  to  increase  of  temperature,^^ — Turner's  Chemistry. 

448,  c.  Let  us  now  borrow  from  the  same  distinguished  chemist, 
an  example  by  which  the  foregoing  statement  is  sustained,  and  which 
will  remove  all  difficulty  as  to  the  problem  that  animal  and  vegetable 
heat  are  elaborated  by  the  organic  force  through  the  instruments  of 
vital  action,  according  to  the  other  products  of  organic  beings.  Facts 
will  receive  their  proper  interpretation,  an  important  analogical  in- 
duction will  remain  inviolate,  while  the  uniformity  of  other  secreted 
products,  coinciding  with  the  uniformity  of  temperature,  or  each  va- 
rying together  under  the  same  vital  influences,  expounds  the  latter 
phenomenon  and  corroborates  the  vital  interpretation.   Thus,  Turner ; 

''It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  increase  of  temperature  frequently 
attends  chemical  action,  though  the  products  contain  much  more  insen- 
sible heat  than  the  substances  fiom  which  they  were  formed.  This  hap- 
pens remarkably  in  the  exploerion  of  gunpowder,  which  is  attended 
by  intense  heat ;  and  yet  its  materials,  in  passing  from  the  solid  to 
the  gaseous  state,  expand  to  at  least  250  their  volume,  and  conse- 
quently render  latent  a  large  quantity  of  heat." — Turner. 

448,  d.  Now,  although  it  be  allowed  that  phenomena  of  the  fore- 
going nature  may  have  been  explained  by  supposed  differences  be 
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tween  specific  and  latent  heat,  they  show  us  that  heat  exists,  and  is 
developed,  under  different  conditions ;  and  to  expound  the  variety  of 
results  in  the  mineral  world,  it  has  been  necessary  to  multiply  jet 
farther  the  natural  states  of  caloric  (§  448,  e), 

446,  e.  As  showing  ferther,  also  (c),  that  there  is  some  obscarity 
attending  the  phenomena  of  ordinary  combustion,  I  may  quote  the 
high  authority,  Dr.  Kane,  to  that  effect,  who  says,  that, 

"  Laying  aside  altogether  the  attempt  at  deaucing  the  phenomena 
of  combustion  from  any  chanee  in  the  amount  of  latent  or  specific 
heat  in  the  bodies  which  enter  into  combination,  it  remains  only  to  be 
admitted  as  a  general  and  independent  principle,  that  chemical  com- 
bination is  a  source  of  heat  and  light.  It  is,  however,  impossible  to 
arrest  inquiry  at  that  point ;  and,  accordingly,  the  speetdatians  of  phi- 
losophers have  been  directed,  in  seeking  a  cause  for  the  phenomena 
of  combustion,  to  the  disengagement  of  electricity,"  &c. — Kane's 
Elements  of  Chemistn/^  ISil. 

448,  f.  Now,  however  it  may  be  that  the  results  are  the  same  in 
the  inorganic  world,  upon  the  dieories  either  of  caloric  or  electricity, 
the  remarkable  differences  in  views  in  that  respect  show  the  difficul- 
ties which  chemistry  must  encounter  when  it  approaches  the  philoso- 
phy of  org^ic  heat ;  and  this,  especially,  when  we  consider  uie  vital 
nature  of  the  development  of  electricity  and  light  in  living  animals. 
— (See  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  107-119.) 

The  physiologist  undertakes  no  explanation  of  the  modus  in  which 
organic  heat  is  elaborated.  He  avoids  all  inquiries  of  that  nature, 
although  he  might  proceed  to  interrogate  the  manner  in  which  the 
vital  principle  operates  with  as  much  propriety  as  the  chemist  "  spec- 
ulates upon  the  cause  of  the  phenomena  of  combustion."  But,  in  do- 
ing this,  he  would  trespass  upon  inscrutcible  difficulties,  and  encumber 
philosophy  with  useless  hypotheses. 

8.  GENERATION. 

449,  a.  The  eighth  and  last  great  function  common  to  animals  and 
plants  is  generation.  This  function,  being  alone  desiened  for  the  per- 
petuation of  the  species,  is  not  necessary  to  organic  life.  It  is  here, 
nowever,  in  all  the  processes  that  are  connected  with  the  formation 
of  the  germ,  and  of  semen,  in  the  preparation  of  the  generative  or- 
gans for  impregnation,  in  the  moral  and  physical  circumstances  attend- 
mg  the  act  of  copulation,  in  the  impregnation  of  the  ovum,  in  the  de- 
velopment and  growth  of  the  foetus,  in  the  sympathetic  influences  of 
the  uterus  upon  the  mammae  which  result  in  the  formation  of  milk, 
and  in  all  their  individual  and  connected  designs,  and  in  their  great 
final  cause  of  perpetuating  the  species,  and  in  the  various  incidental 
provisions  which  are  supplied  for  the  fulfiUment  of  that  end,  that 
chemistry  and  physics  may  be  as  effectually  banished  from  physiol- 
ogy, as  by  the  demonstrations  which  I  have  made  in  relation  to  the 
germ,  or  by  those  which  respect  digestion,  or  organic  heat,  or  the 
nervous  power. 

449,  5.  What  may  be  the  extent  in  which  the  male  participates  in 
producing  the  offspring,  it  is  impossible  to  know ;  probably  as  impos- 
sible as  a  knowledge  of  Creative  Energy.  We  know,  however,  that 
the  male  and  the  female  impress,  alike,  their  own  moral,  vital,  and 
physical  character  upon  it.     jBut  the  mother  supplies  the  germ,  also. 
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449,  c  In  another  work  I  have  examined  the  merits  of  the  old  doc- 
trines of  seminal  animalcula,  and  their  germinal  character ;  lately  re- 
iriTed  along  with  other  illusions  or  pretensions  of  the  microscope. 
The  subject  is  scarcely  worthy  a  renewed  discussion  (§  131). 

449,  a.  It  may  be  finally  said,  that  whatever  is  true  of  die  essen- 
tial physiology  of  generation,  as  it  relates  to  animals,  is  equally  so  of 
plants.  The  coincidences,  too,  which  are  so  striking  in  this  function 
of  the  two  organic  kingdoms,  remove  every  ambiguity  which  has  been 
supposed  to  attend  the  more  important  functions  of  plants,  confirm 
the  vital  character  of  the  whole,  and,  with  the  universal  analogies,  re- 
fer the  whole  to  the  same  properties  of  life  which  carry  on  the  organic 
functions  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It. were  impossible,  according  to 
the  ways  of  nature,  that  a  function,  like  generation,  which  depends  in 
animals  upon  a  vital  condition  of  all  other  processes,  and  which  is  a 
great  final  cause  of  all  those  processes,  should,  in  plants,  depend  on 
others  of  a  different  nature.  By  the  coincidences,  therefore,  in  the 
function  of  generation  between  animals  and  plants,  I  prove  a  like 
coincidence  m  the  vital  character  of  all  the  organic  functions  of  both 
animated  kingdoms  (§  185). 

But  little  can  be  said  relative  to  the  function  of  generation,  beyond 
certain  important  relations  that  have  been  considered,  that  can  serve 
as  a  ground  for  Institutes  in  Medicine  (§  63-81).  Its  more  extended 
consideration  belongs  to  elementary  works  on  physiology. 

II.   PECULIAR,   OR  ANIMAL   FUNCTIONS. 

A.  Functions  of  Relation. 

1.   SENSATION. 

450,  a.  Having  distinguished  three  kinds  or  principal  modifications 
of  sensibility,  namely,  common^  specific,  and  sympathetic,  and  as  sen- 
sation is  performed  through  that  property,  there  are  naturally  three 
modifications  of  the  function ;  to  wit,  common  sensation,  specific  sen- 
sation, and  sympathetic  sensation  (§  194-204,  1037  li), 

450,  h.  The  nerves  are  the  organs  of  the  functions,  and  the  nervous 
centres  the  recipients  of  the  transmitted  impressions.  But,  it  is  im- 
portant to  remark,  that  the  parts  most  essential  to  sensation  are  the 
extremities  of  the  nerves  at  their  origin  and  termination,  and  that  the 
trunks  are,  mainly,  the  conductors.  This  is  also  true  of  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  of  those  involuntary  movements  that  are  excited  by  the  ner- 
vous power.  The  nerves  of  die  oreanic  viscera,  therefore,  follow  this 
rule,  as  it  respects  all  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial  agents.  A  neg- 
lect of  this  consideration  has  led  to  fallacious  conclusions  in  medicine 
from  experiments  on  the  trunks  of  nerves  (§  110-117,  826  i). 

450,  c.  Common  and  specific  sensadon  require  a  continuity  of  the 
nerves  with  the  brain,  and  a  co-operadon  of  the  mental  power,  per- 
ception. Sympathetic  sensadon  may  be  excited  in  the  brain,  or  spi- 
nal cord,  or  certain  parts  of  the  g^nrlionic  system,  either  in  their 
connected  state,  or  when  disconnected.  In  their  most  natural  con- 
didon,  it  is  probable  that  all  the  parts  concur  more  or  less  together  in 
giving  rise  to  sympathedc  sensadon ;  though  some  parts  more  than 
others,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  impressions  transmitted  and  the 
part  from  which  they  are  transmitted  (§  201). 
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450f  d.  Common  sensation  appertains  to  all  parts,  and  is  tbe  cause 
of  pain.  In  the  natural  state  of  the  body  it  is  inappreciable,  but  may 
be  greatly  roused  by  injuries  and  by  disease.  Its  intensity  will  then 
depend  upon  the  nature  of  the  part  and  the  exciting  cause.  It  is  apt 
to  DO  most  exquisite  in  parts  where  specific  sensation  is  least ;  as  in 
tendons,  ligaments,  membranous  tissues,  &c  (§  198). 

450,  e.  Specific  sensation  corresponds  with  specific  sensibility.  It 
is  the  function  through  which  we  acquire  a  knowledge  of  external 
things,  and  is,  therefore,  the  great  inlet  of  knowledge.  It  has,  of 
course,  the  several  modifications  which  appertain  to  specific  sensibil- 
ity (§  199,  200) ;  consisting,  indeed,  of  five  apparently  different  func- 
tions. The  expanded  nerves  of  sense,  which  are  the  oreans  of  this 
function,  it  is  superfluous  to  say,  are  supplied  with  auxiliary  means, 
such  as  the  various  appendages  to  the  retina,  to  the  auditory  nerve, 
ice.  A  close  analogy  exists  among  the  whole,  and  they  may  be 
brought  more  or  less  to  the  aid  of  each  other.  Although  a  common 
function,  its  remarkable  modifications  are  shown  by  their  uses,  respect- 
ively, and  by  the  necessity  of  certain  specific  stimuli  to  each.  As 
with  common  sensation,  the  specific  kind  requires  the  aid  of  percep- 
tion. The  rationale  of  the  entire  function  is  far  more  wonderful  and 
incomprehensible  than  that  of  sympathetic  sensation  and  its  various 
results  which  terminate  in  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power  on  or- 
ganic actions,  and  for  which  the  grossest  doctrines  in  chemistry  and 
physics  have  been  substituted,  because  the  vital  interpretation  is  "  in- 
conceivable,'* or  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  critical  inspection  of  that 
far  more  obscure,  but  acknowledged,  causation  in  the  chain  of  per- 
ception, specific  sensation  (§  222-237).  What  can  task  the  under- 
standing more  than  the  step  in  the  process  of  intellection  as  connected 
with  the  functions  of  sense ;  beginning  with  light  and  its  properties, 
or  with  the  odor  which  none  but  the  dog  can  discern,  or  the  abstrac- 
tions that  convey  to  the  mind  all  the  varieties  in  taste,  or  the  modified 
undulations  of  air  which  render  so  distinct  from  each  other  all  the 
gradations  of  sound,  from  the  JEolian  harp  to  the  braying  of  a  jack- 
ass ;  the  impressions  of  each  upon  the  extremities  of  the  nerves  of 
sense,  one  alone  upon  the  eye,  another  alone  upon  the  nose,  and  an- 
other upon  the  ear  alone ;  the  transmission  of  these  impressions  along 
the  trunks  of  tbe  nerves  to  their  other  extremities  in  the  brain,  but  in 
either  of  which  no  such  impressions  can  be  originally  excited ;  their 
excitement  of  the  brain  and  the  co-operation  of  the  mind,  by  which 
the  nature  of  the  primary  impression  is  discerned,  and  the  external 
objects  realized  by  the  inward  immaterial  agent  according  to  their 
real  material  existence  (§  188^,  d,  500,  n)  1 

450,  f.  The  common  hypotheses  which  have  been  propounded  to 
explain  specific  sensation,  such  as  the  motion  of  a  nervous  fluid,  gal- 
vanism, vibration  of  the  nerves,  the  passage  of  light,  of  undulations  of 
air,  &c.,  to  the  brain,  betray  a  general  disposition  to  avoid  the  phe- 
nomena of  life  for  those  which  are  manifested  by  inanimate  objects. 
But,  of  this  I  have  already  had  enough  (§  189,  234-237). 

451,  a.  The  action  of  material  objects  upon  the  mind  through  the 
fimction  of  sensation,  and  the  astonishing  influences  of  mental  emo- 
tions upon  irritability  (§  188,  a),  and  of  the  will  upon  the  voluntary 
muscles  (§  227,  1st,  233),  bring  the  laws  of  organization  and  those  en 
tl>3  immaterial  mind  and  instinct  into  l*>armonious  relation  *  while  the 
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nature  of  mind  and  the  impressions  it  receives  illuatMa  the  character 
of  the  vital  properties  (f  450  f,  and  Medical  and  Phytiohgicdl  Com- 
mentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  92-102). 

451,  b.  Impressions  upon  the  brain  through  the  medium  of  specific 
■ensation  leave  no  transcript ;  and  perception  of  objects  without  sen- 
sation, as  in  reveries  and  areams,  has  lea  to  a  denial  of  the  material- 
ity of  the  world ;  supported,  too,  bv  far  greater  ingenuity  than  those 
objections  to  k  vital  principle  which  are  regardless  of  all  its  unique 
phenomeuo. 

451,  c.  It  has  been  seen  that  perception  is  necessary  to  sensation, 
in  the  usual  acceptation  of  this  function,  which  is  essentially  roentaL 
This  term,  however,  is  employed  to  represent  the  cerebro-spinal  im- 
pressions which  give  rise  to  involuntary  motions,  whether  in  animal  oi 
organic  life ;  ana  "  feeling*'  is  used  by  Mr.  Hunter,  and  others,  to  de- 
note the  susceptibility  of  organs  to  the  existing  condition  of  each  oth- 
er, by  which  their  concerted  action  is  maintained  through  the  medium 
of  the  nervous  system.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  the  mind  takes  no 
cognizance  of  those  impressions  which  result  in  involuntary  motions ; 
no  perception,  no  act  of  the  will,  is  excited,  so  fat  as  it  respects  the 
direct  results.  And,  although  there  be  an  analogy  between  all  the 
influences  of  sensation  in  animal  life,  it  reaches  least  to  the  move- 
ments which  spring  from  the  nervous  system  in  organic  life,  since  the 
impressions  made  upon  the  brain  through  specific  sensation  never  af- 
fect the  organic  actions ;  while  there  is  a  perfect  identity  of  effect  be- 
tween those  impressions  which  give  rise  to  involuntary  movements  in 
animal  and  organic  life.* 

451,  d.  As  the  term  sensation,  therefore,  has  a  very  different  import 
in  the  difierent  cases ;  and  as  in  one  the  transmitted  impressions  ter- 
minate in  exciting  an  act  of  the  mind,  while  in  the  other  no  such  act 
is  called  into  operation ;  but  differently,  also,  from  the  former  case,  the 
nervous  power  is  excited  in  the  nervous  centres  and  then  determined 
with  the  effect  of  a  vital  agent  upon  all  other  parts  (§  226) ;  and  since, 
also,  the  impressions  through  specific  sensation  must  be  exerted  upon 
the  brain,  while  in  the  latter  case  the  results  may  be  equally  pro- 
nounced whether  the  impressions  be  made  exclusively  upon  the  brain 
or  on  the  spinal  cord  (§  473  e,  no.  5),  I  have  made  a  third  distinction 
in  sensibility  to  separate  its  ofiice  in  the  function  of  sympathy  firom  its 
province  as  described  under  the  varieties  of  common  and  specific 
sensibility,  and  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  has  hitheito  prevailed 
by  an  indiscriminate  use  of  the  term  iensatiim  (§  194, 199^,  201,  204, 
453,  523,  1037  b). 

451,  e.  This  third  distinction  in  sensibility,  I  have  called  sympa- 
thetic sensibility  (^  201) ;  and  this  conducts  me  to  a  third  distinction 
in  the  corresponding  function,  and  which  should  be  known  by  the 
same  epithet  (§  464-467,  473  c,  no.  5,  474,  no.  4). 

The  epithet  sympathetic  denotes  the  special  function  of  sympathetic 
sensation,  which  has  been  sufficiently  described  in  the  precedmg  sec- 
tion, and  in  what  has  been  said  of  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  201-204^. 

451,yi  The  considerations  made  in  §  450, «,  illustrate  the  vital  phi- 
losophy of  sympathetic  sensation  as  one  of  the  functions  concerned  in 
the  transmission  of  impressions  from  one  part  to  another  through  the 
medium  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  in  which  the  nervous  power  is 
the  ag^nt  by  which  the  reflected  impressions  are  exerted  (§  222,  &c). 

*  If  tpecific  or  common  tensation  aflPect  or^nic  actions,  it  is  throagfa  some  mental  emo- 
tion which  it  excites.    The  mind  is  the  efficient  cause,  p.  77-79,  noU, 
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The  facts  in  the  former  case  bear  with  the  strongest  force  of  analogy 
in  demonstrating  the  entire  absence  of  all  chemical  agencies  in  the 
phenomena  of  the  nervous  power.  The  alliance  of  the  whole,  throagb- 
out  the  moral  and  physical  results  of  specific  sensation,  place  the 
whole  upon  common  ground  in  respect  to  principle  ;  and  if  it  be  tme 
that  nervous  agency  in  one  case  is  chemical,  it  is  equally  so  in  all,  and 
equally  so  with  perception  itself  (§  188^,  d).  Other  demonstrations 
to  the  same  effect  will  be  presented  in  another  section  (§  500,  n). 

2.   SYMPATHY. 

452,  a.  I  now  enter  upon  the  consideration  of  a  function  which  be- 
longs not  only  to  animal  life,  but  has  far  greater  and  more  important 
relations  to  the  organic  life  of  animals.  Although  it  have  no  existence 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  where  its  anatomical  medium  is  also  want- 
ing, it  does  not  bestow  those  striking  distinctions  in  the  organic  life 
of  the  two  animated  departments  of  nature  which  the  importance  of 
the  function,  and  the  presence  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the  animal 
economy,  would  denote.  The  organic  actions  are  essentially  alike  in 
both,  conducted  in  both  by  common  properties  appertaining  to  the 
various  tissues  and  organs,  and  only  influenced  through  the  function 
of  sympathy  in  animals  (§  185). 

452,  b,  Neveithele8s,itis  a  function  of  wonderful  characteristics,  and 
can  only  be  appreciated  by  an  extensive  investigation  of  its  endless  vari- 
ety of  phenomena.  And  yet  is  this  function  extensively  ridiculed  by 
enlightened  men ;  and  even  Miiller,  who  has  written  more  luminously 
upon  its  laws  than  any  other  observer,  applies  them  only  in  certain 
natural  processes,  considers  the  nervous  power  the  actual  cause  of 
motion,  construes  the  function  of  absorption  according  to  the  physical 
rationale,  defends  the  hypothesis  of  endosmose  and  exdosmoso  in  ex^ 
teiuo^  interprets  all  the  secreted  products  upon  chemical  principles, 
expounds  diseases  by  the  humoral  pathology,  and  recognizes  no  ther- 
u>eutical  influences  of  medicine  but  through  its  absorption  into  the 
circulation.  For  all  this  he  was  well  commended  by  the  Biitish  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review,  while  the  same  critical  survey  of  that  re- 
markable work  on  Physiology  stamped  its  displeasure  upon  those 
doctrines  of  life  which  render  the  work  a  proud  monument  of  the  age. 

Again,  no  one  has  employed  his  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  sympa- 
thy more  usefully  than  Bichat.  "  The  word,"  he  says,  "is  of  but  little 
consequence,  provided  what  it  expresses  is  understood."  And  yet, 
while  he  also  affirms  that  "  we  know  the  principle  exists,"  he  also 
•ays,  that  the  **  word  is  only  a  veil  for  our  ignorance  in  respect  to  the 
relations  of  the  organs  to  each  other"  (§  234). 

452,  e.  Sympathy  is  the  most  important  function  which  is  peculiar 
to  animals ;  since  upon  it  depend,  very  grroatly,  the  right  performance 
of  the  organic  functions,  and  a  vast  range  of  pathological  conditions, 
and  the  greatest  amount  of  therapeutical  influences.  It  also  over- 
throws the  venerable  doctrines  in  humoralism,  in  all  their  contempla- 
tions of  vitiated  blood,  morbid  lentor,  *<  living  putrefaction,"  and  of 
those  conformable  therapeutical  means  whioh  were  invented  under 
the  significant  names  of  indsives,  deobstnients,  inviscants,  incrassants, 
diluents,  attenuants,  astringents,  relaxants,  refrigerants,  &c. 

453.  Sympathy  has  been  commonly  reputed  as  one  of  the  proper- 
ties peculiar  to  animals ;  but  it  is  not  only  a  function,  but  one  of  great 
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complexity,  since  it  inTolTes  the  united  operation  of  sensibility  and 
the  nervous  power.  The  result  of  that  concerted  action  is  sympathy, 
in  its  proper  acceptation.  All  other  functions  correspond,  respective- 
ly, with  individual  properties,  as  sensation  with  sensibility,  motion 
with  mobility,  &c.,  though  the  various  properties  may  be  necessarily 
instrumental  to  each  other. 

In  the  farther  prosecution  of  this  subject,  I  shall  consider, 

I.  The  general  uses  of  the  nervous  systems. 
.II.  The  different  orders  of  nerves  (§  462,  &c.). 

III.  Experiments  to  determine  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions 

(§  476,  &c.). 

IV.  The  vaiieties  or  kinds  of  sympathy  (§  495,  &c.). 

V.  The  laws  of  sympathy,  and  their  application  to  pathology  and 
therapeutics  (§  512,  &c.). 

I.   OF  THE  GENERAL  USES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEMS. 

454,  a.  The  phenomena  of  the  nervous  systems  (the  cerebro-spinal 
and  ganglionic),  in  their  connection  with  organic  processes,  forcibly 
declare  bow  broad  is  the  gulf  between  the  properties  and  laws  of 
dead  and  living  beings,  and  how  vast,  magnificent,  and  profound  is 
the  science  of  life  in  its  varied  aspects  of  health  and  disease. 

454,  b.  The  nervous  system  having  no  existence  in  plants,  has  giv- 
en rise  to  the  fundamental  distinction  of  "  animal  and  organic  iSe" 
(§  96-123). 

454,  c.  The  cerebro-spinal  system  appertains  particularly  to  the  or- 
gans of  animal  life,  though  it  contributes  largely  to  the  organic  viscera 
(§  111-117). 

The  ganglionic  system  is  universally  appropriated  to  the  organs  of 
orgranic  life,  and  pervades  every  part  of  the  animal ;  since  organic 
actions  are  carried  on  as  well  in  the  organs  of  animal  life,  as  in  the 
organic  viscera  (§  115). 

455,  a.  The  great  final  cause  of  the  brain  is  to  subserve  the  intel- 
lectual powers  in  man,  and  instinct  in  the  lower  animals  (§  241,  454  5, 
500  p).  But,  reason  and  instinct  would  avail  but  little,  were  their  op- 
erations circumscribed  by  the  limits  of  their  organ.  Hence  the  brain 
is  prolonged  into  nerves,  and  various  connections  are  thus  established 
with  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  with  the  external  world.  Admirable 
as  is  this  Desig^n  of  associating  in  harmonious  action  the  immaterial 
with  the  material  parts,  it  would  still  be  defective,  and  the  economy 
of  nature  obviously  violated,  were  not  an  organ  so  prominent  in  the 
animal  mechanism  rendered  subservient  to  the  great  purposes  on 
which  its  existence  depends.  Therefore  that  other  system,  the  gang- 
lionic, has  been  established,  with  intimate  connections  with  the  cere- 
bro-spinal ;  while  the  brain  itself  contributes  nerves  directly  to  the 
most  important  of  the  organic  viscera.  The  principal  relations  to  the 
great  final  cause  of  the  brain  are  determined  by  direct  prolongations 
of  the  organ  to  the  different  parts  of  animal  life  ;  but  those  which  are 
more  especially  designed  to  answer  its  secondary  uses  belong  to  the 
ganglionic  system,  which  binds  together,  in  harmonious  action,  every 
part  of  the  complex  organization,  and  influences  the  organic  functions 
of  every  part  (§  129,  523,  1058). 

455,  b.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  one  of  the  great  secondary  uses 
of  the  cerebral  system  is  that  of  co-operating  with  the  ganglionic  in 
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establiBhing  a  circle  of  sympathies  among  the  organs  of  organic  life, 
and  preserving  the  whole  in  that  harmony  of  action  that  is  indispensa- 
ble to  the  life  of  complex  animals. 

455,  c.  Thus  we  learn  that  the  various  parts  of  the  organic  mechan- 
ism of  animals  are  not  only  indispensabij  to  each  other,  but  that  a  cer- 
tain established  influence  of  one  upon  the  other  is  necessary  to  each, 
and  that  the  functions  of  the  whole  may  be  fatally  deranged,  either 
directly,  by  causes  that  may  interrupt  the  common  chain  by  which  the 
relations  are  established,  or  indirectly,  as  by  a  blow  on  the  stomach, 
or  by  poisons  acting  upon  some  part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue, 
or  by  withdrawing  some  particular  organ  from  the  symmetrical  wholei 
(§  109,  129). 

455,  d.  Whatever,  indeed,  may  aflect  the  powers  and  embarrass  the 
functions  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  will  more  or  less  disturb  this  con- 
cert of  action,  may  modify  the  functions  of  every  part,  and  may  derange 
the  whole  series  of  vital  phenomena.  The  nature  of  the  disturbances 
will  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  impressions  produced  upon 
the  nervous  systems,  as  well  as  upon  the  rapidity  and  violence  with 
which  the  impressions  are  made.  Direct  injuries  do.  it  in  one  way, 
and  according  to  their  nature  and  extent.  Morbific,  or  other  causes, 
acting  upon  other  parts,  aflect  the  nervous  centres,  and  consequently 
give  rise  to  remote  derangements,  in  other  ways,  according  to  their 
nature,  and  the  violence  with  which  they  operate.  Medicines  do  the 
same  thing,  and  according  to  their  nature,  their  dose,  and  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  part,  as  well  as  the  existing  state  of  the  part  to 
which  they  are  applied,  or  that  of  other  parts  upon  which  they  may 
act  sympathetically.  New  circles  of  sympathy,  however,  in  all  these 
cases,  are  liable  to  spring  up,  and  that,  too,  in  rapid  succession  (§  222- 
233},  &c.). 

455,  e.  The  same  laws,  precisely,  are  concerned  throughout.  We 
do  not,  however,  witness  the  same  demonstrations  of  sympathy  in  health 
as  in  disease,  or  as  when  remedial  agents  operate ;  since,  in  the  nat- 
ural state  of  the  body,  the  nervous  influence  is  more  or  less  in  equUih- 
rio  ;  operating  uniformly  and  equally  on  all  the  organic  viscera,  and 
thus  maintaining  among  them  one  concerted,  harmonious  action.  But 
this  power  being  constituted  with  the  greatest  sensitiveness  to  the  va- 
rious conditions  of  all  parts,  that  it  may  transmit  the  existing  condition 
of  each  one  to  the  whole  (as  strikingly  seen  in  the  almost  instant  inter- 
change of  function  between  the  kidneys  and  skin,  on  the  contact  of 
cold  air,  &c.,  §  422),  it  necessarily  happens  that  when  the  state  of  any 
one  part  is  varied  fi'om  its  natural  standard,  that  part  will  transmit  an 
unnatural  influence  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  will  develop  the  ner- 
vous power  in  an  unnatural  manner,  and  thus  produce  disturbances  in 
other  parts  (§  350,  no.  19).  The  alterative  influences,  therefore,  of 
morbihc  and  remedial  agents  necessarily  result  from  the  natural  phys- 
iological laws  of  the  nervous  power  in  connection  with  the  instaoility 
of  the  organic  properties,  nor  can  it  bo  otherwise.  The  principle  is 
absolutely  ingrafted  upon  the  constitution  of  animals. 

455,yi  I  say,  therefore,  that  when  unusual  causes  operate,  whether 
upon  the  nervous  centres  or  upon  remote  parts,  they  necessarily  de* 
velop  the  nervous  power  in  g^reater  intensity  than  it  exists  in  health ; 
when  it  is  reflected  abroad  upon  various  organs,  and  with  the  greateit 
variety  of  effect.    The  parts  upon  which  it  may  fall  will  depend  upon 
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their  existing  susceptibility  and  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes ;  and 
the  nature  of  the  effects  produced  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  par- 
ticular virtues  of  the  moroific  or  remedial  agents ;  for  it  is  also  an  im- 
portant law  that  the  nervous  power  itself  will  be  altered  according  to 
the  particular  nature  of  the  impression  which  may  be  produced  upon 
the  part  on  which  the  agent  may  exert  its  direct  effect  (§  222,  ice). 

455,  g.  The  actions  which  are  thus  influenced  through  the  connect- 
ing medium  of  the  nerves  are  not  alone  the  great  general  functions  of 
organs,  such  as  digestion,  the  action  of  the  heart,  &c.,  but,  also,  those  of 
their  minute  constitutional  organization.  Here  it  is,  indeed,  that  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  exert  their  principal  effects  (§  483,  &c.). 

456,  a.  In  the  ordinary  rhythm  of  the  organic  system,  however,  the 
capillary  and  extreme  vessels  are  not  as  dependent  on  the  nervous 
influence  for  the  precision  of  their  functions,  as  the  complex  organs 
(§  455,  e).  It  is  greatly  with  these  vessels  as  with  the  analogous  ones 
in  plants.  They  have  an  independent  function  in  each  particular  part, 
in  the  performance  of  which  no  assistance  is  wanted  from  each  other 
or  from  other  organs  (§  383,  394).  And  this  leads  us  to  observe  the 
reason  of  the  absence  of  a  nervous  system  in  plants,  while  it  is  more 
or  less  necessary  to  animals.  The  vessels  go  up  continuously  from 
the  roots  to  the  leaves,  and  continuously  back  again,  and  there  are 
only  vessels ;  no  complex  organs.  £ach  part  of  a  plant  has  within 
itself  an  organization  adequate,  or  nearly  so,  to  its  independent  exist- 
ence. It  is  otherwise,  however,  with  animals.  Here,  other  essential 
parts  are  superadded  to  the  simpler  mechcuiism,  are  made  dependent 
on  each  other,  and  a  certain  correspondence  of  action  rendered  ne- 
cessary to  the  integrity  of  the  whole.  For  the  fulfillment  of  these 
ends  the  nervous  system  is  also  superadded,  with  its  wondei'fiil  attri- 
bute, the  nervous  power,  that  a  perpetual  change  of  influences  shall 
be  maintained  among  the  great  organic  viscera  (§  222-233).  But  not 
so  with  the  capillary  vessels,  since  the  functions  of  these  may  go  on 
independently  of  the  nerves,  nor  is  a  consent  or  correspondence  of 
action  among  them  at  all  necessary  (§  257,  233). 

456,  b.  Slight  influences,  however,  upon  the  nervous  centres  will 
determine  the  nervous  power,  with  a  very  manifest  effect,  upon  the 
capillary  and  extreme  vessels,  as  seen  in  blushing,  and  in  the  experi- 
ments by  Philip  (§  227,  477,  &;c.) ;  and  coming  to  the  ordinary  oper- 
ation of  disease,  and  of  morbific  and  remedial  i^ents,  we  have  con- 
stant demonstrations  of  the  great  susceptibility  ofthese  vessels  to  the 
action  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  strong  reciprocal  sympathies 
among  them  (§  394,  1040). 

457.  One  of  the  most  striking  peculiarities  of  the  ganglionic  system 
is  that  of  its  not  transmitting  the  influences  of  the  will  to  the  organs 
which  it  supplies,  notwithstanding  it  is  so  intimately  combined  with 
the  cerebro-spinal  nerves ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  passions  op- 
erate more  powerfully  through  the  ganglionic  than  through  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  nerves  (§  476  c,  500  e). 

This  fact  shows  us,  at  once,  that  the  sympathetic  system  must  have 
certain  special  funetioAs ;  and  when  we  trace  out  its  anatomical  con- 
stitution, and  its  distribution  to  the  essential  parts  of  organic  life,  we 
perceive  that  its  special  office  must  be  that  of  maintaining  a  harmony 
of  actions  among  tnese  parts ;  and  experimental  observation  confirms 
this  induction.     Nevertheless,  from  the  exquisitely  delicate  nature  of 
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this  high  office  the  nerve  is  rendered  intensely  susceptible,  and  from 
the  intipiate  manner  in  which  it  pervades  the  organic  tissues,  it  is 
made  to  exercise  a  certain,  but  scarcely  appreciable,  influence  upon 
their  or^nic  actions  (§  456  &,  1040). 

458.  The  relations  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  to 
each  other,  their  special  or  mutual  functions,  and  those  of  individual 
nerves,  all  having  their  distinct  individuality,  yet  all  more  or  less  re- 
lated and  concurring  in  harmony,  and  for  important  purposes  in  ani- 
mal and  organic  life,  supply  the  most  complex  and  astonishing  in-" 
stances  of  Design  to  be  found  in  nature ;  and  their  natural  attributes, 
existing  under  the  most  absolute  laws,  afford  a  ready  interpretation  of 
the  endless  phenomena  of  remote  sympathy,  as  the  result  of  disease, 
or  of  morbific  or  remedial  agents. 

459,  a.  All  parts  of  the  nervous  centres  are  not  only  more  or  less 
mutually  connected  in  function,  but  all  parts  of  the  nervous  system 
are  subordinate  to  the  brain.  There  are  no  distinct,  separate,  and 
independent  influences,  of  an  involuntary  nature,  exerted  by  any' 
parts  of  the  nervous  systems  in  their  state  of  integrity.  They  all  con- 
cur more  or  less  together.  This  is  experimentally  demonstrable,  as 
well  as  denoted  by  the  natural  phenomena.  If,  therefore,  it  should 
appear  from  experiments  upon  the  spinal  cord,  for  example,  while 
connected  with  the  brain,  through  any  remaining  communications! 
that  the  influences  are  determined  by  the  cord  alone,  we  may  be  as- 
sured that  the  brain  has  participated  (§  201,  473,  481,  Exp.  15). 

459,  b.  I  have  said  in  my  Bssay  on  Bloodletting  (in  Med.  and 
Phys.  Comm.),  that  the  injuries  which  are  inflicted  on  the  spinal  cord, 
to  determine  the  specific  functions  which  have  been  assigned  to  it, 
are  so  severely  propagated  to  the  brain,  and  may  so  afiect  the  prop- 
erties of  that  organ,  that  the  results  which  appear  to  flow  from  the 
spinal  cord  may  be  actually  due  to  the  cerebral  influence,  or  to  an  in- 
terruption ef  that  influence  when  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  or  de- 
stroyed. Both  principles,  in  the  latter  case,  may  act  in  co-operation ; 
the  cerebral  influence  being  determined  through  the  superior  nerves 
and  the  ganglionic  system,  and  otherwise  impressed  by  a  reflected 
influence  from  below  that  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  where  its  direct 
connection  with  the  brain  is  interrupted  (§  480,  c,y*). 

Wliile,  therefore,  the  brain  remains,  experiments  upon  the  spinal 
cord  are  entitled  to  much  less  confidence  than  those  which  are  made 
upon  the  brain.  But  even  when  the  brain  is  removed,  the  vital  prop* 
erties  of  all  parts  become  so  profoundly  modified  in  consequence,  that 
we  can  scarcely  infer  with  accuracy  the  specific  functions  of  the  spinal 
cord  from  subsequent  experiments  (§  476,  c). 

459,  c.  The  late  experiments  by  Dr.  Stilling,  with  strychnia  applied 
to  the  spinal  cord,  are  entirely  consistent  in  their  results  with  the  fore- 
going remarks  (b).  From  these  experiments  ho  supposes  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  greatly  independent  of  the  brain,  and  that  when  divided 
in  numerous  places,  each  portion  is  capable  of  the  same  influences 
upon  the  parts  it  may  supply,  as  when  the  whole  cord  is  in  its  natural 
state.  Thus,  when  the  small  portion  connected  with  the  fore-len  is 
separated  from  the  rest  of  tho  cord  by  two  incisions,  and  strychnia  is 
applied  to  this  isolated  part,  the  legs  will  be  convulsed.  Still,  how- 
ever, there  are  remainine  and  important  communications  of  this  ap- 
parently isolated  part  with  the  head,  and  with  all  other  parts  of  the 
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Spinal  cord,  which  will  forever  embarrass  these  critical  inquiries,  un- 
less there  be  a  removal  of  the  brain  (§  473  a,  no.  2,  473  c,  494  d,  514  e), 

459,  d.  "  The  experiments  of  M.  Le  Gallois/'  says  Wilson  Philip, 
'*  prove,  in  the  most  satisfactory  matmer,  that  a  principal  function  of 
the  spinal  marrow  is  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
that  it  can  perform  this  office  independently  of  the  brain,  as  after  the 
removal  of  the  brain.  Yet  we  constcuitly  see  injuries  of  the  brain  im- 
pairing the  functions  of  the  spinal  marrow.  Of  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency, M.  Le  Gallois  justly  remarks,  that  two  facts,  well  ascertain- 
ed, however  inconsistent  they  may  seem,  do  not  overturn  each  other, 
but  only  pr9ve  the  imperfection  of  our  knowledge." 

Now,  in  the  foregoing  case,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  reconciling  the 
facts  by  the  interpretation  which  I  have  given  to  the  action  of  the  will 
and  of  the  nervous  power.  The  will  operates  as  an  exciting  cause  to 
the  nervous  power,  which  then  determines  voluntary  motion.  But, 
the  motions  are  never  voluntary  after  the  removal  of  the  brain ;  but 
the  nervous  power  pervades  the  whole  system  of  motor  nerves,  and 
when  stimuli  are  applied  to  the  spinal  cord  after  removing  the  brain, 
the  nervous  power  becomes  an  exciting  cause  of  involuntary  motions 
(§  226,  473,  500). 

459,  e.  Every  principal  part  of  the  nervous  system  has  a  certain 
special  office  which  is  exercised  in  conjunction  widi  the  whole.  "  The 
cerebrum  does  not  act  like  the  cerebellum,  nor  the  cerebellum  like 
the  medulla  oblongata,  nor  the  medulla  oblongata  like  the  spinal  cord 
and  nerves.  In  the  cerebral  lobes  resides  the  faculty  by  which  the 
animal  thinks,  wills,  recollects,  judges,  becomes  conscious  of  sensa- 
tions, and  commands  its  movements.  From  the  cerebellum  is  derived 
the  faculty  which  co-ordinates  the  movements  of  locomotion  ;  from  the 
tubercula  bigemina  or  quadrigemina,  the  primordial  principle  of  the 
action  of  the  optic  nerve  and  retina ;  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
motor  or  excitmg  principle  of  the  tespiratory  movements ;  and,  lastly, 
from  the  spinal  cord,  itself,  the  faculty  of  blending  or  associating  into 
combined  movements  the  partial  contractions  immediately  excited  by 
the  nerves  in  the  muscles  of  animal  life." 

459,yi  Enough,  however,  is  known  to  show  us,  that  when  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems  exist  as  a  whole  and  unimpaired, 
they  act  more  or  less  as  a  whole ;  but  that  different  parts  have  certain 
peculiarities  of  function,  and  that  when  injuries  beftdl  any  part  of 
these  great  systems,  a  portion  of  the  whole  may  perfbrm  certain  cir- 
cumsciibed  functions,  at  least  for  a  limited  time,  and  often,  perhaps, 
as  perfectly  as  the  whole  apparatus  in  its  state  of  integrity  (§  201, 
515  a,  516  d^  no.  8). 

Impressions,  as  I  have  said,  when  transmittied  through  sympathetic 
sensibility,  may  be  received  either  by  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  or  certain 
parts  of  the  ganglionic  system ;  and  either  connectedly  or  independ- 
ently. But,  m  die  natural  state  of  the  nervous  system,  all  such  im- 
pressions, when  received  especially  by  an  individual  part,  are  doubt- 
less propagated  to  the  other  parts,  and  institute  that  harmonious  con- 
currence in  all  the  parts  which  renders  the  whole  nervous  system  in- 
strumental in  determining  the  ultimate  phenomena.  This  is  even 
true  of  so  local  a  phenomenon  as  the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  mus- 
cles, however  that  contraction  may  be  maintained  after  destruction  of 
I  he  brain  and  of  the  superior  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  461^,  a).    These 
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conclusions  are  warranted  in  experiment,  and  by  all  that  is  known  of  the 
dependence  of  the  harmonious  relations  of  organs  upon  the  presiding 
influence  of  the  nervous  system.  There  must  be  harmony  there  aa  a 
fundamental  requisite  (§  129). 

459.  g.  In  the  application  which  I  have  made  of  the  nervous  power, 
in  the  present  and  m  my  former  works,  to  the  theory  of  disease  and 
to  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents,  it  is  important  to  regard 
the  whole  nervous  system  in  its  unimpaired  relations  to  its  own  and 
to  other  parts. 

460.  No  experiments  upon  the  sympathetic  nerve  can  show  that  it 
has  any  fundamental  'agency  in  the  organic  processes ;  for  the  mo- 
ment any  unusual  impressions  are  made  upon  it,  the  nervous  influ* 
ence  is  unnaturally  excited,  and  determined  with  more  or  less  vio- 
lence upon  the  organic  properties,  and  thus  deranges  the  functions. 

461.  It  is  an  assumption  to  say  th&t  the  nerves  have  any  generating 
effect  upon  the  secreted  products,  however  probable  it  may  be  that 
they  influence  the  organic  processes  and  their  results.  If  the  pi*od- 
ucts  are  altered  by  impressions  made  upon  the  brain  or  nerves,  it  is 
because  the  nervous  influence  is  pretematurally  determined,  as  a  mor- 
bific agent,  upon  the  organic  viscera,  or  because  the  influence  is  wit)i« 
drawn,  or  a  violence  done  by  interrupting  the  relation  of  parts;  as 
when  tlie  pneumogastric  nerve  is  divided.  Such  division  of  nerves 
may  have  all  the  effect  of  a  morbific  agent,  producing  congestion  and 
inflammation ;  the  very  division  of  the  nerve  determming  a  shock  of 
the  nervous  power  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  part  to  which 
the  nerve  is  distributed.  But,  in  the  instance  of  dividing  the  pneumo- 
gastric nerve,  the  gastric  J  nice,  and  the  pulmonary  mucus,  are  secret- 
ed in  pi*etematural  abundance.  Digestion,  however,  becomes  at  once 
greatly  impaired ;  but  even  that  may  be  more  or  less  restored  by 
rousing  the  nervous  influence  in  the  divided  portion  of  nerve  leading 
to  the  stomach,  by  means  of  galvanism,  or  other  irritants  applied  to 
the  nerve  (§  446  c,  473  a,  no.  2,  473  c). 

46 1^,  a.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  not  necessary  to  the  organic 
life  of  the  foetus,  not  even  to  the  action  of  the  sphincter  muscles ;  since 
both  have  been  wanting  in  the  full-grown  human  foetus  (§  459,^*).  It 
is  possible,  as  supposed  in  Dr.  Clark's  case,  that  even  Aie  sympa- 
thetic nerve  may  be  absent ;  organic  life  being  carried  on  in  the  foB- 
tus  mainly  by  the  simple  vessels  of  nutrition,  and  without  any  action, 
concerted  or  otherwise,  of  the  great  organic  viscera  (§  109  5,  264). 
1:^0  concerted  action  is  necessary.  The  principal  organs  carry  on 
alone  the  vegetative  process.  This,  therefore,  is  a  negative  demon- 
stration of  the  final  cause  of  the  nervous  system,  and  co-operates  with 
its  absence  in  plants  in  demonstrating  the  essential  independence  of 
organic  life,  in  animals,  of  the  nervous  influence. 

461^,  h.  The  functions  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are,  to  a  certain 
extent,  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  relations  of 
the  latter  to  the  former  become  most  important  afler  independent  life 
begins. 

461  i,  c.  Nevertheless,  the  influences  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sym- 
pathetic systems  are  more  or  less  reciprocal  in  organic  life.  And, 
although  sympathies  may  be  combined  by  the  ganglia  of  the  sympa- 
thetic n3rve,  as  in  contiguous  sympathy  (§  497),  this  nerve  transmits 
the  impressions  it  receives  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  in  the  samo 
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way  as  the  cerebral  and  spinal  nenres,  and  influences  are  propagated 
Scam  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  upon  either  system  of  nerves,  and  the  or- 
gans they  supply,  m  a  like  manner. 

II.    OF   THE   DIFFERENT    ORDERS   OF   NERVES. 

462.  Corresponding  with  the  two  important  functions  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  those  of  receiving  impressions  from  external  objects, 
and  of  generating  the  nervous  power,  are  two  orders  of  nerves ; 
whose  distinct  characteristics  were  first  pointed  out  by  Sir  Charles 
Bell.  It  is  the  office  of  one  of  these  orders  of  nerves  to  transmit  the 
impressions  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  of  the  other  to  serve  as  a  me- 
dium for  the  exercise  of  the  nervous  power  upon  all  parts  of  the 
body.  This  combined  function  establishes  the  more  complex  one  of 
sympathy. 

463,  a.  The  foregoing  anatomical  discovery  only  establishes  what 
was  before  known  of  the  laws  of  sympathy  by  accurate  observers  of 
nature.  The  general  attributes  of  sympathy  were  understood  by 
Hippocrates,  and  were  at  the  foundation  of  no  small  part  of  his  med- 
ical philosophy  and  practical  habits.  From  the  origin  of  medicine  to 
die  present  time,  the  subject  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the  medi- 
cal world.  Its  important  outlines  were  originally  drawn  from  the  vi- 
tal phenomena  alone.  We  learn  from  Plato,  a  cotemporary  of  Hip- 
pocrates, that  the  general  doctrine  of  sympathy,  in  its  application  to 
the  cure  of  disease,  was  considered  fundamental  by  physicians.  Thus: 
"Occulorum  morbosos  affectus  sanari  non  posse,  nisi  prius  curetur 
caput,  neque  caput  nisi  priiis  curetur  corpus,  neque  corpus  sine  ani- 
mio,  aiebat  medicus  quidem  apud  Platonem." 

463.  b.  When  the  nervous  system  became  understood,  this  knowl- 
edge aided  greatly  an  analysis  of  the  laws  of  sympathy.  "  Glisson, 
in  1677,  speaks  of  an  influence  being  *  reflected*  from  one  nerve  at  its 
origin  upon  other  nerves,  so  as  to  cause  consensual  movements." 
Unzer,  in  1771,  was  close  upon  Bell's  discovery,  and  Whytt  and 
Monro  also  carried  on  the  inquiry  in  conformity  with  the  designs  of 
structure.  In  1784,  Prochasca  established  the  theory  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system.  This  great  theory  has  been  recently  analyzed 
and  reduced  to  a  system  of  magniflcent  laws  by  Professor  Miiller,  to 
which  Dr.  Hall  and  others  have  also  made  some  contributions. 

464.  But,  the  present  century  contributes  to  medicine  a  discovery 
which  lays  open  the  precise  mechanism  that  subserves  the  laws  of 
sympathy.  It  consists,  essentially,  in  having  demonstrated  the  two 
orders  of  nerves  (§  462).  With  this  mechanism,  in  its  connection 
with  the  phenomena  of  sympathy,  we  move  forward  with  unerring 
certainty  to  the  exposition  of^  principles  and  laws  which  are  as  pecu- 
liar to  organic  beings  as  their  structure  and  results,  and  as  determinate 
as  the  mechanism  is  replete  with  consummate  Design. 

465.  The  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves,  which  have  a  gang- 
lion upon  them,  denote  the  part  appropriated  to  sensation,  or  to  sucn 
impressions  as  may  be  transmitted  from  the  peripheiy  to  the  centre 
The  anterior  roots,  which  are  without  a  ganglion,  exercise  the  motor 
function,  and  that  range  of  influences  upon  which  all  the  immediate 
and  important  results  of  sympathy  depend  (§  226,  &c.).  The  fibres 
of  these  roots  are  gathered  into  bundles,  forming  the  nerves,  and  are 
thus  distributed  to  various  well-known  parts;  and  what  b  of  the  high- 
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est  moment  in  organic  life,  and  mainly  important  to  the  purposes  of 
these  Institutes,  these  nerves  contribute  to  the  great  sympathetic  (§ 
111-117,  129,  1037  *)•  .  . 

466.  The  motor  and  sensitive  fibres  of  a  common  nerve  do  not 
unite,  but  are  even  distributed  separately  in  the  organs  which  they 
supply.  They  have,  therefore,  no  action  upon  each  other  except 
through  the  nervous  centres  (§  514). 

467.  All  the  late  anatomical  investigations  of  the  spinal  cord  by 
Stilling,  Van  Deen,  Budge,  and  others,  go  to  confirm  the  foregoing 
conclusions  (§  465,  466).  They  have  also  probably  indicated  the 
anatomical  mediums,  in  the  spinal  cord,  by  which  impressions  are 
conducted  to  the  brain,  and  influences  transmitted  from  that  organ. 
Stilling,  for  instance,  supposes  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the 
posterior  gray  substance  of  the  cord  transmit  the  sensitive  impres- 
sions to  the  brain,  and  that  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  anterior 
gray  substance  are  the  medium  through  which  the  will  operates  in 

Voluntary  motion. 

468.  The  foregoing  discovery  has  led  to  the  knowledge  that  one  of 
the  functions  of  a  nerve  may  be  destroyed  without  impairing  the  oth- 
er. If  the  posterior  root  be  paralyze^  or  divided,  sensation  is  de- 
8tix)ycd,  but  not  the  power  of  motion.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
anterior  root  be  divided  or  paralyzed,  voluntary  motion  is  destroyed, 
but  not  sensation ;  and,  as  organic  motion  is  independent  of  the  will, 
it  is  only  influenced,  not  destix)yed,  by  this  injury  of  nerves  (§  205-208, 
226,  257,  500,  1037  b), 

469.  The  two  orders  of  nerves  occur  in  the  great  sympathetic,  and 
appertain,  also,  to  those  nerves  which  proceed  directly  from  the  brain, 
where  they  are  either  compounded,  as  in  the  spinal  nerves,  or  make 
up,  respectively,  distinct  nerves  of  sensation  and  motion. 

Those  which  proceed  from  the  brain  are  distributed  into  three 
classes : 

1st.  "  Nerves  of  special  sense ;  namely,  the  olfactory,  optic,  and 
auditory  nerves. 

2d.  "Mixed  nerves  with  the  double  roots;  the  trigeminus, glosso- 
pharyngeus,  ( 1 )  and  the  par  vagum  with  its  accessory,  and,  in  several 
mammalia,  the  hypoelossus. 

3d.  "  Single-rootea  nerves,  for  the  most  part  of  motor  function, 
which  are  either  themselves  entirely  motor,  and  receive  sensitive 
fibres  from  other  nerves,  or  which,  if  their  roots  contain  sensitive 
fibres,  still  cannot  be  classed  with  the  double-rooted  nerves.  These 
are  the  occulo-motorius,  the  trochlearis,  the  abducens,  and  the  facial 
nerve." — Muller. 

470.  The  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  system  are  exquisitely  endow- 
ed with  that  modification  of  sensibility  which  I  have  denominated 
sympathetic  sensibility  (§  201-203,  495,  &c.).  This  modification  is 
not  less  strongly  pronounced  in  the  sympathetic  system  than  specific 
sensibility  in  the  nerves  appropriated  to  the  organs  of  sense ;  for  it  is 
through  thiB  mediimi  that  all  the  organic  viscera  '*  feel,"  as  it  were, 
the  condition  of  each  other. 

The  nerves  of  the  ganglionic  system  have  only  an  involuntaiy  mo- 
tor influence  upon  the  parts  to  which  they  are  distributed. 

"  It  being  shovni  that  the  sympathetic  regularly  receives  fasciculi 
*f  motor  and  sensitive  fibres  from  the  spinal  nerves,  as  their  motor 
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and  sensitive  roots,  the  existence  of  a  similar  relation  between  it  and 
those  cerebral  nerves  which  are  analogous  to  the  spinal  nerves^  in  hav- 
ing double  roots,  becomes  very  probable/'-^MuLLER. 

Laws  of  the  Action  of  Motor  Nerves  of  the  Cerehro-^nal  System^ 

471.  1.  "  The  motor  influence  is  propagated  only  in  the  direction 
of  the  nervous  fibres  going  to  the  muscles,  or  in  the  direction  of  the 
ramification  of  the  nerve ;  and  never  in  a  retrograde  course." 

2.  "  The  application  of  mechanical  or  galvanic  irritation  to  a  part 
of  the  fibres  of  a  nerve  does  not  affect  the  motor  power  of  the  wnole' 
trunk  of  the  nerve,  but  only  of  th^  insulated  portioti'  Xj6  which  the* 
stimulus  is  applied."  ^  V  '  ' 

3.  "A  spinal  nerve  entering  a  plexus,  and  contributing  with  other 
nerves  to  the  formation  of  a  great  nervous  trunk,  does  not  impLrt  its 
motor  power  to  the  whole  trunk,  but  only  to  the  fibres  which  torm  its 
continuation  in  the  branches  of  that  trumc." — Muller. 

« 

Jjaws  of  the  Action  of  Sensitive  Nerves  of  the  Cerebro-^nal  System, 

472.  1.  "  When  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  is  irritated,  the  sensation  is 
felt  in  all  the  parts  which  receive  branches  from  it.  The  eflect  is  the 
same  as  if  all  the  ultimate  ramuscules  had  been  irritated." 

2.  "  The  sensation  produced  by  irritation  of  a  branch  of  a  nerve  is 
confined  to  the  part  to  which  the  branch  is  distributed,  and  generally, 
at  least,  does  not  affect  the  branches  which  come  off  from  the  nerve 
higher  up,  or  from  the  same  plexus." 

3.  '*  When,  in  a  part  of  the  body  which  receives  two  nerves  of  sim- 
ilar function,  one  is  paralyzed,  the  other  is  inadequate  to  maintain  the 
sensibility  of  the  entire  part  On  the  contrary,  the  extent  to  which 
the  sensibility  is  preserved  corresponds  to  the  number  of  the  primi- 
tive fibres  unaffected  by  the  lesion." 

4.  "  When  different  parts  of  the  thickness  of  the  same  nerve  are 
separately  subjected  to  irritation,  the  same  sensations  are  produced 
as  if  the  different  terminal  branches  of  these  parts  of  the  nerve  had 
been  irritated."  The  sensations,  however,  are  greatly  less  in  the  for- 
mer instance  (§  826,  <f). 

5. ''  The  sensations  excited  in  the  minute  elementary  fibres  are  trans- 
mitted firom  the  surface  of  the  brain,  without  being  communicated  to 
the  other  fibrils  of  the  same  nervous  trunk." — Muller. 

The  foroTOing  laws  are  relative  to  specific  sensations,  and  are  more 
or  less  applicable  to  sympathetic  sensation  (§  460,  451). 

Of  the  Spinal  Cord. 

473.  a.  1.  "In  a  physiological  point  of  view,  the  spinal  cord  so  far 
agrees  with  the  nerves  that  it  propagates  actions  of  the  nerves,  which 
enter  it,  to  the  brain,  just  as  the  cer^ral  nerves  communicate  impres- 
sions made  on  them  immediately  to  the  sensorium  commune ;  and 
that  it  communicates  the  influence  of  the  brain  to  the  nerves  arising 
firom  it,  which  thus  receive,  through  the  medium  of  it,  the  cerebral 
influence,  ju9t  as  if  they  arose  from  the  brain  itself.  In  other  respects, 
however,  me  spinal  cord  differs  essentially  from  the  nerves  in  possess- 
ing properties  which  belong  to  it  as  a  part  of  the  central  organs,  and 
do  not  reside  in  the  nerves  (§  459). 
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2.  "  All  the  cerebral  neryes  are  immediately  subject  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  brain,  and  all  the  spinal  nerves  are  subjected  to  the  same 
influence  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  soon  as  the 
transmission  of  this  influence  is  interrupted,  impressions  on  sensitire 
nerves  cease  to  be  propagated  to  the  sensorium,  and  the  brain  loses 
the  power  of  voluntarily  exciting  the  motor  action  of  the  nerves  which 
are  withdrawn  from  its  influence.  When  the  communication  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  with  the  nerves  is  interrupted  by  wounds,  pres- 
sure, or  paralysis,  aH  the  branches  which  are  given  off  below  the  af- 
fected spot  cease  to  be  voluntarily  excited  by  the  motor  action ;  and 
the  action  of  external  stimuli  on  the  same  parts  produces  no  sensation. 

473,  b.  *'  Those  branches,  on  the  contrary,  which  come  off  from 
the  nerve  above  the  point  of  injury  are  still  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  brain  and  of  volition,  and,  when  irritated,  give  rise  to  sensation.'* 

473,  c.  *'  The  parts  of  a  nerve  below  the  injured  point  preserve, 
however,  their  motor  power  for  a  certain  time.  It  is  merely  the  infla- 
ence  of  the  brain  upon  them  that  is  lost.  The  nerve  does  not  lose  its 
excitability  to  external  agents  until  it  has  been  several  months  cut  off 
from  intercourse  with  the  brain"  (§  459  c,  461). 

In  organic  life  impressions  may  still  be  propagated  to  and  from  the 
brain  upon  parts  situated  below  the  point  of  interruption,  through  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  and  although  there  be  no  other  medium  of  com- 
munication than  by  the  connection  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  with  die 
blood-vessels.  This  is  an  important  consideration  in  forming  conclu- 
sions from  certain  experiments  upon  the  nerves,  with  a  view,  in  part, 
to  ascertain  the  modus  operandi  of  mforbific  and  remedial  agents  in 
their  action  upon  organs  oistinct  from  each  other. 

3.  "  In  man  and  the  higher  animals  the  spinal  cord  stands  in  the 
same  relation  as  all  the  cerebral  nerves  to  the  brain.  It  is  to  be  re- 
garded  as  the  common  trunk  of  the  nerves  of  the  body ;  although  it  is, 
besides  this,  distinguished  by  special  properties." 

4.  **  The  fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  pass  through  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata to  reach  the  sensorium  commune.  All  the  primitive  fibres  of  the 
nerves  terminate  in  the  brain ;  those  of  the  cerebral  nerves  immedi- 
ately, those  of  the  spinal  nerves  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal 
cord." 

5.  **  The  spinal  cord  has  the  property  of  reflecting  irritations  of  its 
sensitive  nerves  upon  the  motor  nerves,  but  without  itself  perceiving 
the  sensation"  (§  201-204,  451  <^-451/,  1037  b). 

'*  The  spinal  cord,  even  when  separated  from  the  brain,  and  without 
any  external  stimulus,  can  excite  automatic  movements." 

6.  '*  The  spinal  cord,  although  capable  of  exciting  the  motor  nerves  to 
automatic  actions,  nevertheless,  in  the  healthy  state,  leaves  a  great 
part  of  the  motor  nerves,  those  supplying  the  muscles  of  locomotion 
more  especially,  in  a  quiescent  state ;  while  on  others  it  exerts  a  con- 
stant motor  influence  (§  500,  k).  It  thus  maintains  constant  involun- 
tary contractions,  which  are  arrested  only  by  the  spinal  cord  become 
ing  paralyzed.  The  motions  of  this  kind  are,  1st,  those  of  muscles 
which  are  also  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  will,  as  the  sphincter 
ani ;  2d,  those  of  muscles  not  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  will,  as 
the  sphincter  vesicas  urinarias,  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines, 

&C." MULLER. 

474.  1.  "  The  activity  of  all  the  special  functions  of  the  nerves  is 
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determined  by  the  central  organs,  partly  under  the  influence  of  the 
mind,  and  partly  independently  of  this  influence." 

2.  **  The  central  organs  connect  all  the  nerves  into  one  system.  To 
this  even  the  sympathetic  nerves  do  not  form  an  exception.'* 

3.  "  The  central  organs  are  the  exciters  of  the  motor  nerves  which 
conduct  the  motor  influence  of  the  nervous  principle  to  the  muscles^ 
This  motor  influence  may  be  constant,  as  we  see  in  the  case  of  the 
sphincters;  secondly,  it  may  be  evidenced  in  intermittent  rhythmic 
movements,  such  as  those  of  respiration ;  and,  thirdly,  the  motor  influ- 
ence may  issue  voluntarily  from  the  semarium  commune  (the  part  of 
the  brain  on  which  the  mind  acts)  to  the  central  organs ;  this  sense- 
rium  commune  being  subject  to  the  spontaneous  actions  of  the  mind. 

"  The  motor  nerves  are  afiected  by  this  motor  influence  in  two  ways. 
First,  the  nerves  of  one  class  act  as  mere  conductors  of  it.  In  their 
normal  state  they  do  not  exert  this  power  spontaneously,  but  only  when 
excited  by  the  central  organs.  These  are  die  motor  nerves  of  the  ce- 
rebro-spinal  system. 

**  Secondly,  the  nerves  of  the  other  class,  which  are  quite  withdrawn 
fi-om  the  influence  of  the  sensorium  commune^  as  far  as  regards  vol- 
untary actions  [not  the  passions],  are  likewise  capable  of  being  excited 
to  constant  Kni periodical  action  by  the  central  organs.  But  they  pre- 
sent the  peculiarity  of  afibrding  independent  discharges  of  the  nervous 
influence ;  although,  after  a  time,  communication  with  the  central  or- 
gans is  found  to  be  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  nervous  power. 
Such  are  the  sympathetic  nerves  with  regard  to  their  motor  actions." 

The  first  of  the  foregoing  varieties  of  motor  influence  is  the  exciting 
cause  of  voluntary  motion.  By  the  second  I  interpret,  in  pait,  the 
operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  parts  not  immediately 
connected  veith  the  direct  seat  of  their  action,  and  the  phenomena  oii 
sympathetic  diseases,  and  other  sympathetic  results  among  separate 
parts. 

The  former  part  of  the  next  following  law,  and  §  473  c,  no.  5,  have 
led  me  to  distinguish  the  third  kind  of  sensibility  and  sensation,  which 
I  have  denominated  sympathetic  (§  201-204,  451).     Thus : 

4.  "  Impressions  conveyed  by  the  sensitive  nerves  to  the  central  or- 
gans are  either  reflected  by  them  upon  the  origin  of  the  motor  nerves, 
without  giving  rise  to  true  sensations,  or  are  conducted  to  the  sensori- 
um,  the  seat  of  consciousness." 

5.  *'  The  nervous  influence  is  generated  in  the  central  organs." 
This  is  not  universally  true,  since  "  7%e  maintenance  of  the  exdtahility 
in  the  nerves  does  not,  however^  depend  solely  on  the  continuance  of  the 
influence  of  the  central  organs  on  them^  hut  also  upon  their  oum  activ- 
ity*^  MULLER. 

It  is  still  a  problem  whether  the  "  activity"  of  the  nerves  here  spo- 
ken of  be  not  equivalent  to  a  partial  production  of  the  nervous  power. 
There  are  many  facts  which  appear  to  denote  a  low  degree  of  this 
office  (§  224,  461,  497). 

475.  It  remains  now  to  say,  under  the  present  section,  that  it  is  im- 
portant that  the  hypothetical  words  motor  and  sensitive,  and  senso-mo- 
tory,  do  not  betray  us  into  the  belief  that  the  nerves  are  the  causes  of 
motion,  or  that  there  is  any  sensation  connected  with  the  organic  phe- 
nomena of  sympathy  (§  201-215,  257,  222-233,  451).  The  term  "  ex- 
cito-motory^*  is  far  preferable  to  motor;  and  sensitive  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  improve. 
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There  is  this  among  other  distinctions  of  voluntary  and  involuntary 
motions :  the  nervous  power  is  always  necessary  to  the  development 
of  the  former,  but  not  always  to  the  latter,  though  involuntary  muscu- 
lar motion  in  all  the  muscles  that  are  moi*e  or  less  subject  to  the  will 
is  always  excited  by  the  stimulus  of  the  nervous  power.  In  organic 
life,  the  blood  is  the  stimulus  of  the  heart  and  vascular  system,  but  the 
ner>-ous  power  is  one  of  the  stimuli  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intesti- 
nal canal,  &c.  (§  514/,  1040,  1041,  1058). 

III.   Experiments  to  determine  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Funo* 

TIONS. 

1st.  On  the  Principle  on  which  the  Action  of  the  Heart  and  Vessels  of 

Circulation  depend. 

476,  a.  I  now  come  to  certain  important  experiments  by  different 
observers,  especially  by  Dr.  A.  P.  Wilson  Philip,  as  contamed  in  his 
work  on  the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Functions,  It  was  the  main  object  of 
those  experiments  to  demonstrate  the  independence  of  organic  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system ;  to  show  that  those  functions  arise  from 
the  organic  properties  (§  183,  &;c.) ;  and  they  are  perfectly  triumph- 
ant. They  have  been  often  repeated,  and  their  results  as  often  veri- 
fied. It  may,  therefore,  be  thought  that  a  simple  reference  to  those 
results  would  ansWer  the  objects  of  the  present  work.  But,  an  age  of 
materialism  requires  a  constant  appeal  to  the  senses,  as  the  only  recog- 
nized mode  of  reaching  the  understanding  (§  234, 350}  k) ;  and,  I  have 
in  view  not  only  the  great  original  objects  of  those  experiments,  but 
what  is  still  more  practically  important,  and  peculiar  to  myself,  the 
application  of  the  experiments  to  the  laws  of  sympathy  as  they  govern 
the  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  having  partially  em- 
ployed them  for  the  last  purpose  to  demonstrate  the  philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blood,  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commen- 
taries, vol.  i.,  p.  161-173,  &c.  The  experiments  show  us  how  it  is 
that  morbific  or  remedial  agents,  when  applied  to  a  part,  may  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power,  and  reflect  it  with  various  effect  upon 
other  parts  (§  226).  They  also  place  all  the  processes  of  livin?  beings 
upon  purely  vital  grounds ;  even  the  vegetable  kingdom,  by  the  force 
of  an  incontrovertible  analogy  (^  1041). 

476,  If,  Prior  to  the  time  of  Haller,  the  nervous  power  was  consid- 
ered, in  one  way  or  another,  as  indispensable  to  tne  motions  of  the 
heart,  and  the  brain  was  the  seat  to  which  the  power  was  referred. 
Whytt  had  just  before  laid  the  foundation  for  rejecting  the  supposed 
necessity  of  the  nervous  system  to  organic  life.  Haller  then  took  up 
the  inquiiy,  and  carried  it  forward  by  a  multitude  of  experiments,  and 
overthrew  the  doctrine  of  the  necessity  of  the  nervous  system  to  or- 
ganic actions  (§  167).  The  experiments  of  Philip  confirm  those  of 
Haller,  while,  also,  they  are  more  conclusive.  But  he  is  entitled  to 
the  greater  (Credit  of  demonstrating,  experimentally,  that  organic  ac- 
tions are  influenced  by  the  nervous  power,  although  it  was  clearly 
known  to  Whytt,  Haller,  and  Prochasca,  that  such  an  influence  ol>- 
tains ;  while  Haller,  like  Philip,  separates  it  entirely  from  the  natn- 
ral  relations  of  the  nervous  system  to  the  organic  functions.  Pro- 
chasca, also,  had  ascertained,  near  the  close  of  the  last  century,  about 
all  that  is  now  more  distinctly  known  of  the  doctrine  of  reflex  nerveiis 
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power,  or  remote  sympathy ;  but  the  natmre  of  the  principle,  and  the 
remarkable  distinction  in  the  constitution  of  the  anatomical  medium, 
were  not  shown  till  demonstrated  by  the  experiments  of  Bell  and 
Philip  (§  462-469).  Hunter,  reasoning  upon  the  natural  phenomena 
of  healthy  and  morbid  conditions,  contributed  largely  to  die  inquiry. 
iBichat  followed  immediately  after,  and  pointed  out  the  natural  distinc- 
tion of  the  two  lives,  analyzed  the  tissues  (§  86-88,  96-101),  and  de- 
veloped, more  than  his  predecessors,  the  nature  of  the  vital  proper- 
ties, and  construed  all  the  phenomena  of  life,  healthy  and  morbid,  by 
the  normal  and  abnormal  states  of  the  properties  of  life. 

476,  c.  It  has  been  a  question  of  diflBcult  solution,  how  the  pas- 
sions should  affect  so  sensibly  the  actions  of  the  heart,  while  the 
will  has  no  influence  upon  this  organ.  And  so  of  all  other  or- 
ganic viscera.  This  problem  I  have  explained  by  showing  that 
the  will  is  a  distinct  element  of  the  mind,  as  the  passions  are  equally 
distinct.  One  determines  the  nervous  power  upon  the  voluntary 
organs,  the  other  upon  the  involuntary;  each  having  their  great, 
specific,  final  causes  (§  188^  d,  205-208,  226,  233,  256,  486,  487  h, 
492,  no.  7,  500  dr^^  976).  In  the  latter  respect,  the  passions  are 
exactly  analogous  to  the  influence  of  morbific  or  other  foreign 
agents  that  may  operate  either  directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  brain ; 
being,  like  those  agents,  capable  of  modifying  the  nervous  influence 
in  its  relation  to  the  actions  of  organic  life,  while  the  will  is  incapable 
of  such  modifying  effect  upon  the  nervous  influence  in  its  relation  to 
the  actions  of  animal  life  (§  226-228,  233,  500  d-4c).  The  principle 
is  exactly  the  same  as  that  which  I  have  shown  to  relate  to  the  sever- 
al rays  of  the  sunbeam.  The  facts  in  both  the  cases  mutually  illus- 
trate and  support  the  philosophy  of  each  (§  188^  c2,  1072  b), 

476|,  a.  The  researches  of  Le  Gallois  upon  the  influence  of  the 
ti^dulla  oblongata  and  the  spinal  cord  on  organic  actions  led  immedi- 
ately to  those  by  Wilson  Philip,  and  others  vmo  embarked  in  the  same 
inquiry.  Le  Grallois  very  happily  analyzed  the  relations  of  the  me- 
dulla oblongata  to  the  respiratory  function,  and  the  various  move- 
ments of  the  process,  and  snowed  that  it  was  the  most  mortal  part  of 
the  bodv,  by  its  immediate  control  over  that  function.  The  subse- 
quent discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  as  to  the  sensitive  and  motor 
nerves  have  shown,  also,  that  it  is  in  the  medulla  oblongata  that  the 
nervous  respiratory  influences  have  their  centre. 

476 i,  b.  Le  Gallois'  experiments  upon  the  spinal  cord,  and  his  in- 
ductions from  them,  and  as  sanctioned  by  others,  are  remarkable  ex- 
emplifications of  the  fallacies  to  which  results,  artificially  obtained, 
may  conduct  us,  and  supply  a  forcible  illustration  of  the  propensity  of 
the  mind  to  g^rasp  at  a  single  fact,  and  to  draw  important  conclusions 
from  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  however  contradictory.  It  is 
mainly,  however,  as  to  the  supposed  dependence  of  the  functions  of 
the  heart,  intestines,  and  other  organic  viscera,  upon  the  spinal  cord, 
that  these  errors  relate.  A  general  summary  of  the  observations  will 
aid  the  inquirer  af^  the  philosophy  of  this  subject.  I  am  the  more 
induced  to  present  this  outline  from  the  misapprehensions  which  con- 
tinue to.  surround  the  subject,  even  in  the  ranks  of  the  most  erudite 
physiologists.  Thus,  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  in  his  late  Memoir  on  the 
Naifous  System  (1841),  inculcates  the  following  doctrines :  "  The  spi- 
nal marrow"  says  Dr.  Hall«  **  exclusive  of  the  cerebrum^  is  the  source 
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^animal  life.** — "  The  irritabilitt  qfthfi  musdea  of  organic  life  de- 
pends, probably ,  on  the  ganglionic  system**  (§  188-193.  Also,  my  Es- 
say on  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedies,  p.  43,  in  Med,  and  Fhys. 
Comm.,,  vol.  iii.). — ^  1041. 

476i,  c.  Such  were  the  results  of  the  experiments,  and  such  their 
novelty,  that,  having  led  their  author  to  the  conclusion  that  the  func- 
tions of  the  heart,  and  other  organic  viscera,  depend  upon  the  nervous 
power  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  doctrine  was  received  with  eclat  by  the 
French  Institute,  and,  indeed,  by  all  Europe,  in  defiance  of  the  well- 
known  fact  that  foetuses  have  been  bom  alive  without  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord,  that  the  heart  will  palpitate  for  hours  afler  its  removal  from 
the  body,  that  the  intestines  will  roll  about  upon  the  table,  and  that 
plants  have  the  same  great  organic  processes  as  animals.  They  sim- 
ply took,  as  the  ^ound  of  their  conclusion,  the  safety  of  excision  of 
the  brain,  or  of  its  removal  from  the  cranium,  contrasted  with  the  de- 
structive effects  of  crushing  the  spinal  cord  (§  5^). 

476i,  d.  The  foregoing  conclusion  was  inferred  from  the  interrup- 
tion of  circulation  by  destroying  the  spinal  cord  by  a  wire  thrust  down 
the  spinal  column.  The  action  of  the  heart,  however,  was  not  wholly 
arrested;  but  it  failed  to  circulate  the  blood  in  the  large  arteries. 
This  was  supposed  to  be  owine  to  a  privation  of  the  nei-vous  power, 
by  which  the  neart  became  enfeebled.  Le  Gallois  also  supposed  that 
the  actions  of  the  heart  were  irregularly  performed,  which  was  also 
an  error. 

Next,  he  destroyed  only  small  portions  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the 
results  led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  not  from  the  whole  spinal  cord 
that  every  part  of  the  body  derives  its  organic  life,  but  from  that  part 
of  it  only  from  which  the  nerves  are  supplied.  And,  although  this 
philosophy  is  wrong,  the  conclusion  is  nsht,  that  in  destroying  any 
particular  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  we  only  destroy  life  in  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  correspond  to  that  part  (§  507-510). 
;  476|,  e.  Now,  although  rabbits  twenty-two  days  old  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  living  for  some  time  after  the  head  is  cut  off,  yet  the  fact  was 
ascertained  that  the  destruction  only  of  the  spinal  cord  destroyed  life, 
at  that  age,  in  less  than  four  minutes ;  respiration  ceasing  first.  This 
experiment,  especially,  led  to  the  belief  that  the  principle  of  life  upon 
which  the  heart  depends  resides  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Le  Gallois  next  ascertained  that  the  destruction  of  either  the  dor- 
sal or  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord  was  fatal  to  rabbits  of  the 
foreffoing  ave,  even  in  a  shorter  time  than  that  of  the  lumbar  portion; 
that  IS,  in  about  two  minutes.  The  results,  however,  as  to  time,  va- 
ried at  different  ages ;  and  death  took  place  soonest  in  parts  that  were 
opposite  to  the  portion  of  the  cord  destroyed. 

Now  this  sudden  abolition  of  life,  from  a  partial  destruction  of  the 
spinal  cord,  was  imputed  by  Le  Gallois  to  the  loss  or  extinction  of  the 
circulation;  and  this,  regarded  as  a  remote  result,  was  in  part  true. 
But,  as  will  have  been  seen,  the  immediate  and  essential  effect  con- 
sisted in  the  destruction  of  the  organic  properties  of  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels,  by  determining  upon  them,  and  all  other  parts  em- 
braced within  the  compass  of  experiment,  a  pernicious  nervous  influ- 
ence by  the  sudden  destruction  of  the  spiuai  cord  (§  226,  227,  510). 
It  also  appeared  to  follow  (and  such  was  the  conclusion),  that  ths 
power,  on  which  the  motion  of  the  heart  depends,  resides  in  the  whole 
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of  the  spinal  marrow;  since  the  destruction  of  either  cenrical,  dorsal,  or 
lumhar  portioD,  arrested  the  circulation.  But  here,  again,  we  see  the 
error  of  the  conclusion ;  since  a  fatal  nervous  influence  would  he 
equally  propagated  upon  the  heart,  not  only  through  the  continuous 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  but  through  the  sympathetic  nenroi 
by  destroying  any  one  of  the  three  portions  of  the  cora,  and  this,  too, 
without  the  heart  being  in  the  least  dependent  for  its  motions  upon 
any  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  (§  458,  459). 

47,6^1^!  Such,  however,  was  the  effect  of  the  foregoing  influence 
upon  the  powers  of  the  heart ;  and,  as  the  blood-vessels  are,  also,  pros- 
trated in  their  action  by  the  same  cause,  it  is  obvious,  if  the  extent 
over  which  the  blood  circulates  be  lessened  in  proportion  as  the  heart 
is  enfeebled,  the  circulation  will  be  prolonged  in  parts  corresponding 
with  the  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  that  are  not  destroyed.  It  is  only 
necessary,  therefore,  to  apply  ligatures  around  the  principal  arteries, 
to  answer  the  intention.  Hence,  rabbits  live  much  longer  if  the  aorta 
be  tied  near  its  emersion  from  the  diaphragm,  before  destroying  the 
respective  parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  By  the  same  rule,  also,  u  the 
head  be  cut  off*,  before  destroying  the  cei*vical  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow,  life  is  supported  much  longer  than  when  the  head  is  on. 

4t76i,g.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  death  resulted  in  Le  Gallois' 
experiments  partly  from  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
the  vital  properties,  not  only  of  the  heart,  but  of  all  the  organic  vis- 
cera, and  in  part,  also,  by  withdrawing  the  regulating  medium  of 
concerted  actions,  and  thus  deranging  the  organic  relations  (§  129, 
455,510). 

476|,  h,  Le  Gallois  found,  to  his  surprise,  and  beyond  his  explana- 
tion, that  if  the  spinal  cord  be  slowly  destroyed,  the  efiects  were  great- 
ly difierent  from  such  as  resulted  from  its  sudden  destruction ;  that  is 
to  say,  the  circulation  was  at  once  arrested  when  the  cord  was  sud- 
denly destroyed,  but  not  so  when  gradually  destroyed.  This  fact,  in 
itself,  is  subversive  of  his  principal  conclusions ;  and  the  difference  in 
results  depends  upon  the  greater  violence  of  the  nervous  power  when 
suddenly,  than  when  more  slowly  excited  (§  479).  This  is  also  shown 
in  paroxysms  of  joy  and  anger.  These  passions  may  kill  on  the  in- 
stant, if  suddenly  excited,  but  never  when  gradually  produced,  what- 
ever their  ultimate  intensity  (§  230).  So  a  blow  upon  the  region  of 
the  stomach,  which  shall  not  exceed  in  force  ten  pounds,  may  destroy 
life  instantly,  when  a  weight  of  one  hundred  pounds,  gradually  ap- 
plied, may  be  wholly  innoxious  (§  5"09).  This  is  a  very  important  law 
of  the  nervous  influence,  as  it  is  in  constant  operation  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  diseases,  whether  the  efiects  depend  upon  physical  or 
moral  causes.  It  is  owing  to  the  suddenness  with  which  the  nervous 
power  is  developed,  that  syncope  may  be  occasioned  by  a  very  small 
loss  of  blood  (§  940,  961,  974),  or  when  it  proceeds  from  offensive 
sights,  nauseous  odors,  or  any  mental  emotion  (§  944).  It  is  owing 
to  the  same  principle,  in  part,  that  blisters  often  give  more  relief  when 
they  operate  rapidly  than  slowly.  It  is  an  especial  reason  why  emet- 
ics are  oflen  ^o  suddenly  curative  in  croup,  ecc^ ;  all  having  their  as- 
tonishing foundation  in  a  common  principle. 

477,  a.  I  now  approach  the  important  experiments  which  overthrow 
Lo  Gallois\  and  all  the  conclusions  which  were  so  extensively  de- 
rired  from  them  as  to  organic  actions,  and  through  which,  in  part,  I 
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interpret  all  the  laws  of  remote  sympathy,  all  the  effects  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  upon  distant  parts  when  applied  to  the  stomach, 
or  skin,  or  lungs,  &;c.;  of  the  remote  influences  of  disease,  and  all  the 
effiscts  of  the  passions;  of  blows  upon  the  epigastrium,  and  the  sud- 
denly pernicious  influences  of  surgical  operations ;  in  short,  of  any  un- 
usual phenomenon  which  can  be  supposed  to  happen  through  the 
agency  of  the  nervous  power.  It  will  be  seen,  also,  that  they  corrob- 
orate, and  are  corroborated  by,  all  the  conclusions  which  I  shall  have 
drawn  as  to  the  nervous  power,  and  the  laws  of  remote  sympathy, 
from  the  phenomena  of  natural  and  morbid  conditions,  and  from  the 
discoveries  in  relation  to  the  two  orders  of  nerves  (§  464). 

Unless  otherwise  stated,  the  experiments  are  by  Philip.  A  large 
number  are  omitted,  as  unnecessary  to  my  purposes. 

477,  b.  Experiment  1.  "A  rabbit  was  deprived  of  sensation  and 
voluntary  motion  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput.  Respiration  ceased,  but 
was  kept  up  artificially.  The  spinal  marrow  was  then  laid  bare  from 
the  occiput  to  the  dorsal  vertebrae.  The  chest  was  next  opened,  and 
the  heart  was  found  beating  with  considerable  force.  The  whole 
cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  marrow  was  then  removed,  and  without 
affecting  the  action  of  the  heart.  The  skull  was  then  opened,  and  the 
whole  brain  removed,  so  that  no  part  of  the  central  organs  remained 
above  the  vertebrae.  There  was,  however,  no  abatement  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart.  By  suspending  artificial  respiration,  however, 
about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  removal  of  the  brain,  the  heart 
ceased  to  beat;  but  its  action  was  again  restored  on  renewing  the 
respiration. 

Exp,  2.  *^  Having  rendered  a  rabbit  insensible  by  a  blow  on  the 
occiput,  Philip  destroyed  the  whole  spinal  marrow  by  a  hot  wire. 
Respiration  was  supported  artificially,  and,  on  dividing  the  carotid  ar- 
tery, the  blood  spouted  out. 

Exp.  3.  "  A  rabbit  was  rendered  insensible  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput, 
and  artificial  respiration  performed.  The  spinal  marrow,  from  the 
base  of  the  skull  to  the  beginning  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae,  was  removed, 
and  the  remaining  part  of  it  was  destroyed  by  a  hot  wire.  The  carot- 
id artery  was  then  found  beating,  and,  on  dividing  it,  the  blood  rushed 
out  with  great  force,  per  saltum, 

Exp.  4.  "  In  another  rabbit,  insensibility  was  produced  in  the  forego- 
ing manner,  the  whole  spinal  marrow  removed,  and  artificial  respira- 
tion not  performed.  The  carotid  artery  being  divided,  dark-colored 
blood  flowed  per  saltum.  The  lungs  were  then  inflated,  and  florid 
blood  began  to  spout  out  of  the  artery. 

Exp.  5.  "  In  this  experiment  the  rabbit  was  rendered  insensible,  but 
not  motionless,  by  a  blow  on  the  occiput,  and  natural  breathing  con- 
tinued. The  spinal  cord  was  then  destroyed  by  a  hot  wire.  A  femo- 
ral artery  was  now  opened,  and  the  blood  spouted  out.  Then  the 
other  femoral  artery  was  opened,  from  which  the  blood  flowed  copi- 
ously, and  continued  to  flow  for  seven  minutes  ;  when  one  of  the  carot- 
ids was  opened,  from  which  blood  issued  in  a  full  stream,  and  till  most 
of  the  blood  was  evacuated. 

Exp.  6.  "  The  brain  of  a  frog  and  the  spinal  marrow,  as  low  as  the 
dorsal  vertebrae,  were  laid  bare.  The  thorax  was  then  opened,  and 
the  heart  found  acting  vigorously.  The  part  of  the  spinal  marrow 
which  had  been  laid  bare  was  then  removed,  but  without  at  all  affect- 
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inff  either  the  motibn  of  the  heart,  or  the  passage  of  blood  through  iL 
The  brain  was  then  removed  with  the  same  result. 

Exp.  7.  **  The  brain  and  spinal  marrow  of  a  frog  were  removtad^ft 
the  same  time.  On  opening  the  thorax  the  heart  was  found  perfbn^ 
ingpthe  circulation  freely. 

EoDp.  8.  *'  A  ligature  was  applied  to  the  neck  of  a  frog,  the  head  cat 
cff,  and  the  spinal  marrow  destroyed  by  a  wire.  The  circulation  in 
the  web  continued  afterward,  for  many  minutes,  as  vigorous  as  in  that 
of  a  healthy  frog. 

Easp.  9.  **  The  spinal  marrow  and  brain  of  a  frog  were  destroyed  by 
a  wire.  The  animal  appeared  quite  dead  for  several  minutes,  during 
which  the  circulation  was  seen  in  the  web  as  vigorous  as  in  that  of  a 
healthy  frog." 

478,  a.  The  foregoing  and  following  experiments  disprove  the  con- 
clusions derived  from  Le  Gallois%  that  the  power,  on  which  the  motion 
of  the  heart  depends,  resides  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  in  all  parts  of  it. 
They  also  estaolish,  what  had  been  sufficiently  shown  by  the  heart 
when  severed  from  the  body,  that  its  action  is  independent  both  of 
brain  and  spinal  cord ;  and  the  proof  extends  equally  to  the  blood-ves- 
sels. "  From  various  trials,''  says  Dr.  Philip,  **  we  found  that  the 
circulation  ceases  quite  as  soon  without,  as  with  the  destruction  of  the 
spinal  marrow.  Loss  of  blood  seems  to  be  the  chief  cause  which  de- 
stroys the  circulation.''  '*  The  result  is  still  more  striking  in  cold- 
blooded animals,  in  which  death  takes  place  so  slowly,  that  the  circu- 
lation continues  long  afler  the  total  destruction  of  the  brain  and  spinal 
marrow"  (§  257). 

478,  b.  The  experiments  prove,  what  will  be  more  fully  shown, 
that,  to  influence  the  action  of  the  heart  through  the  nervous  centres, 
some  impression  must  be  made  either  upon  the  brain  or  spinal  cord, 
since  their  mere  removal  does  not  affect  the  action  of  the  heait,  nor  of 
the  blood-vessels ;  and  this  will  be  seen  to  be  essentially  true  of  all 
other  organic  actions,  not  excepting  even  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the 
intestines.  In  this  last  instance,  however,  a  constant  determination  of 
the  nervous  power  upon  the  intestinal  muscular  tissue,  by  irritation 
propagated  to  the  nervous  centres  from  the  mucous  coat,  operates  as 
a  stimulus  in  maintaining,  in  part,  the  muscular  action, 

478,  c.  The  experiments  prove,  in  connection  with  others  to  be  re- 
lated of  the  same  nature,  that  the  actions  of  life  are  carried  on  by 
powers  or  properties  inherent  in  each  part  (§  184). 

478,  d.  They  prove  that  when  death  suddenly  follows  a  division  of 
the  medulla  oblongata,  or  a  simple  removal  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord, 
it  does  so  essentially  from  abolishing  respiration. 

479.  A  practical  consideration  of  great  moment  erows  out  of  the 
difference  m  the  modes  in  which  the  foregoing  experiments  were  per- 
formed by  Philip  and  Le  Gallois,  and  the  vast  aifference  in  the  re- 
sults. The  discrepances  in  results  were  owing  entirely  to  a  difforence 
in  the  size  of  the  wires  by  which  the  two  experimenters  destroyed  the 
spinal  cord ;  Le  Gallois  having  employed  a  wire  that  filled  the  cavity 
of  the  spinal  column,  and  thus  destroyed  the  spinal  cord  suddenly, 
while  Pnilip  used  a  smaller  wire,  and  destroyed  the  cord  gradually ; 
or  it  was  removed,  along  with  the  brain,  without  farther  injury  to  them. 
In  Le  Gallois'  experiments,  therefore,  the  nervous  influence  was  sud- 
denly and  powerfully  transmitted  through  all  the  nerves  leading  fix)m 
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^>iiial  cord,  as  well  as  the  sympathetic ;  while  io  Philip's,  it  was 
iOr  gradual  and  imperfect,  that  it  was  not  determined  with  destructive 
WMODce  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels, 
dwogh  always  with  a  more  or  less  prostrating  effect  at  first.  So,  too, 
of  the  sudden  or  gradual  destruction  or  removal  of  the  brain.  What, 
•ho,  is  thus  true  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  (as  will  farther  appear), 
is  equally  so  of  all  the  other  organic  viscera  (§  476^  A,  509,  510,  947). 

2d.  On  the  Relation  tohich  subsists  between  the  Heart  and  Vessels  of 
Circulation,  and  the  Nervous  Si/stem;  and  the  Influence  of  the  Ner- 
vous System  upon  the  Capillary  Blood-vessels. 

480.  The  following  experiments  are  much  more  important  than  the 
preceding  in  ascertainine  the  existence  of  the  nervous  power,  how  it 
may  be  variously  excited,  how  variously  modified  by  artificial  causes, 
and  how  it  may  be  determined  with  various  effects  upon  the  organic 
functions.  These,  with  another  group  relative  to  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, open  to  us  the  modus  operandi  of  the  passions  in  organic  life, 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  in  their  effects  upon  parts  distant 
firom  the  direct  seat  of  their  operation,  of  sudden  deaths  from  injuries 
distant  firom  the  nervous  centres,  of  the  sympathies  firom  diseases, 
&C. ;  when  taken  in  connection  with  what  is  known  of  the  sensitive 
and  motor  nerves,  and  the  reflections  of  the  nervous  power,  as  set 
forth  in  the  laws  relative  to  this  subject  (§  462-470,  512-524). 

The  object  in  producing  insensibility  was  to  prevent  all  agitation  of 
the  animals,  that  the  effects  of  the  stimuli,  &c,  might  be  most  advan- 
tageously observed. 

Experiments  relative  to  the  Heart  in  its  Connection  with  the  Nervous 

;    '  .  System. 

481,  a.  BxperiMent\Q.^K  rabbit  was  deprived  of  sensation  and 
foluntary  motion  bV's-'Uow  on  the  occiput,  artificial  respiration  per- 
formed, and  the  bram  and  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  laid  bare. 
The  thorax  was  then  opened,  ana  the  heart  observed  to  beat  with 
strength  aiid  reffularity<.  Spirit  of  wine  was  then  applied  to  the  spi- 
nal marrow,  and  a  greddy  increased  action  of  the  heart  was  the  con- 
sequence. It  was '  afterward  applied  to  the  brain  with  the  sarnie 
effect.  The  increase*  of  action  was  immediate  and  decided  in  both 
cases,  and  as  great  in  one  as  in  the  other.  The  effect  of  the  blow 
upon  the  head,  in  all  the  cases,  was  to  lessen  the  frequency  of  the  pul- 
sations ;  as  generally  happens  in  apoplexy. 

Exp.  11.  The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated,  with  the  differ- 
ence, that  the  whole  of  the  spinal  cord  was  laid  bare.  The  motion 
of  the  heart  was  nearly,  if  not  quite,  as  much  hifluenced  by  the  ap- 
plication of  the  alcohol  to  the  dorsal,  as  to  the  cervical  portion  of  the 
spinal  marrow ;  but  it  was  very  little  influenced  by  its  application  to 
the  lumbar  portion. 

481,  &.  We  see,  therefore,  that  experiments  10  and  11,  independ- 
ently of  the  more  important  ones  wnich  follow,  illustrate  the  most 
essential  elements  that  are  concerned  in  remote  sympathy,  and  in  the 
operation  of  the  passions  upon  organic  actions,  in  their  connection 
with  what  has  been  said  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  nerves  and  their 
relations  to  each  other  (§  462-475).  When,  for  instance,  a  morbific 
or  remedial  agent,  applied  to  the  stomach  or  skin,  influences  a  remote 
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part»  and  produces,  or  removes,  disease  in  that  part,  its  primary  im- 
pression is  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by  the  sensitive 
nerves,  where  the  impression  acts  upon  the  central  organs  just  as  the 
alcohol  did  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  and,  like  that,  it  develops 
the  nervous  power  which  is  then  reflected  through  the  incident  nerves 
upon  remote  parts,  just  as  it  was  to  the  heart  in  the  application  of  the 
alcohol. 

As  to  the  passions,  they  are  exactly  equivalent  to  the  action  of 
agents  applied  directly  to  the  brain,  and  develop  and  modify  the  ner- 
vous power  in  the  same  direct  manner.  Such  as  are  exciting,  are 
analogous  in  their  effects  to  those  of  alcohol ;  such  as  are  depressing, 
to  those  of  tobacco,  opium,  &c.  (§  227-230).  From  the  equal  efiect 
of  the  alcohol,  also,  when  applied  directly  to  the  spinal  cord,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  nervous  power  is  also  generated  in  this  part,  as  it  is, 
more  or  less,  in  all  the  nerves. 

When,  however,  the  nervous  influence  is  developed  by  the  prima- 
ry action  of  alcohol  on  the  stomach,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  is  in- 
creased in  consequence,  the  development  of  the  nervous  influence  is 
indirect ;  just  as  it  is  in  respiration  (§  500).  But,  in  all  these  cases, 
the  nervous  influence  is  developed  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  by 
the  transmitted  impression,  just  as  it  is  by  the  alcohol  when  applied 
directly  to  the  nervous  centres  ;  the  transmitted  impression  being  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  direct  action  of  the  physical  agent  upon  the 
central  parts. 

481,  c.  It  is  now  important  to  observe  in  the  relative  oxperimentt 
upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  that  when  tliey  exist  in  connection 
the  influence  of  agents  applied  to  the  cord,  in  developing  the  nervous 
pow«r,  iray  be  mostly  exerted  upon  the  brain  (§  459). 

Eyp»  1^.  "  Preparation  the  same  as  in  Exp.  10  and  11,  excepting 
only  the  interior  part  of  the  brain  was  laid  bare.  The  spirit  of  wine 
applied  to  thi-^  parr  of  the  brain  produced  as  decided  an  eflcct  on  the 
motion  of  the  nea**t  as  ^n  Exn.  10  and  11.  The  spirit  of  wine  was 
washed  off,  and  a  watery  solution,  first  of  opium,  then  of  tobacco,  was 
applied,  with  the  eltect  nf  an  ^ncrc^e,  but  of  a  much  less  increase  ot 
the  heart's  action,  than  arose  from  *he  sp'rit  of  wine.  Thf»  increased 
action  was  greater  from  the  opium  than  ^rom  ^e  tol^cco.  The^r^ 
effect  of  both  was  soon  succeeded  hy  a  tnore  languid  arUon  cf  the  heart 
than  that  which  preceded  their  application  to  the  brain.  This  eflect 
was  greatest  and  came  on  soonest  when  the  tobacco  was  used  ;  and 
there  was  always  observed,  for  the  experiment  was  frequently  repeat- 
ed, an  evident  increase  in  the  action  of  the  heart  when  the  tobacco  teas 
washed  off.  This  was  also  seen,  though  in  a  less  degree,  when  the 
opium  was  washed  off.  Little  or  none  of  this  debilitating  effect  was 
observed  when  the  spirit  of  wine  was  used.  Afler  its  stimulating  ef- 
fect had  subsided,  the  action  of  the  heart  only  returned  to  about  the 
same  degree  as  before  the  application  of  the  stimulus. 

jEJo;/?.  13.  "  The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated  on  an  animal  of 
cold  blood.  In  this  case  a  frog  was  deprived  of  sensibility,  in  less  than 
a  minute,  by  immersing  the  hind  legs  m  the  tincture  of  opium.  Alco- 
hol, and  watery  solutions  of  opium  and  tobacco,  were  applied  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  in  Exp.  12,  and  with  precisely  the  same  ef- 
fects. The  application  and  washing  offo^  the  stimulant  and  sedatives 
were  frequently  repeated  in  this  experiment  with  the  same  results. 
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h  18  remarkable  that  we  could  affect  the  motion  of  the  heart  by  the 
agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  after  they  had  all 
dosed  to  produce  an  effect  on  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  system.  The  action  of  the  heart  could  be 
also  influenced  by  these  agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row long  after  the  circulation  had  ceased**  Of  course,  therefore,  no 
action  by  absorption. 

Exp.  14.  *'  This  experiment  only  differed  from  the  last  in  the  cer- 
vical part  of  the  spinal  marrow  and  lower  part  of  the  brain  being  re- 
moved, and  the  agents  applied  only  to  that  part  of  the  brain  which 
lies  between  the  eyes  of  the  frog.  Spirit  of  wine,  opium,  and  tobac- 
co, thus  applied,  affected  the  motion  of  the  heart  quite  as  much,  and 
precisely  m  the  same  way,  as  when  they  were  applied  to  the  entire 
brain  or  spinal  marrow. 

"  The  action  of  the  heart/ in  the  foregoing  experiment,  could  be  in 
fluenced  by  agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  long  after 
the  circulation  had  ceased.'* 

481,  d.  In  Exp.  12, 13,  and  14,  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  mod- 
ification of  the  nervous  power  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agents 
employed,  while  the  effects  correspond  with  such  as  are  produced  by 
the  same  agents  when  taken  into  tne  stomach  (§  226,  &c).  It  will  be 
also  observed  that  the  effects  are  parallel  with  those  of  the  different 
passions ;  those  of  the  alcohol  corresponding  with  the  effects  of  aneer 
and  joy,  and  those  of  opium  and  tobacco  with  such  as  arise  from  gnef, 
feai',  &c.  I  hold,  that  the  doctrine  which  I  have  propounded  as  to 
modifications  of  the  nervous  power  is  established  by  these  experi- 
ments ;  though  abundantly  shown  by  the  phenomena  arising  from 
morbific  and  remedial  agents.  There  is  no  other  intelligible  solution 
of  the  problems  which  they  supply.  In  the  experiments,  too,  it  will 
be  conceded  that  the  nervous  power  was  the  efficient  cause  of  the  re- 
sults ;  fi-om  which  it  follows,  that  the  nervous  power  must  be  in  dif- 
ferent states  when  it  is  excited  by  alcohol,  opium,  and  tobacco,  cor- 
responding with  the  differences  in  effects.        * 

481,  e.  The  foregoing  Exp.  12,  13,  and  14,  independently  of  the 
multitude  of  other  facts,  also  completely  refute  the  doctrine  of  the  op 
oration  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  by  absorption.  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  in  these  experiments  the  action  of  the  heart  could  be  influ- 
enced by  the  agents  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  "  long  afler 
the  circulation  had  ceased."  This  circumstance,  besides  its  bearing 
upon  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  shows  us  how  the  heart  is  roused  into 
action,  in  cases  of  syncope,  by  the  application  of  stimulants  to  the 
nose,  cold  to  the  surface,  &c.  (§  945). 

Exp,  15.  •*  The  spine  of  a  rabbit  was  divided  near  the  head,  and 
the  spinal  marrow  destroyed  by  means  of  a  wire.  Spir  t  of  wine  was 
then  applied  to  the  brain,  which  influenced  the  action  v«f  the  heart  as 
readily,  and  to  as  great  a  degree,  as  it  does  when  the  spinal  marrow 
is  entire." 

481,y!  Tliis  experiment  demonstrates  the  diflBculty  of  forming  prop- 
er conclusions  as  to  the  special  functions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cora, 
and  of  different  parts  of  the  brain,  by  any  experiments  (§  459,  a).  It 
shows,  however,  that  the  action  of  the  heart  may  be  as  powerfully 
influenced  through  the  brain  when  the  spinal  marrow  is  destroyed,  as 
when  it  is  entire. 
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481,  ^.  I  now  come  to  those  experiments  wUdi  fiuther  illustrate 
the  principle  concerned  in  the  sudden  prodoctkm  of  death  by  blowv 
.  on  the  epigastric  region,  surgical  opertoons,  small  loss  of  bloody  joy, 
anger,  &^.  They  also  go  to  mterpret  the  modos  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  as  to  their  rapidity  and  intensity,  especially  when 
taken  in  connection  with  Exp.  10-15,  and  others  which  are  to  follow. 
The  effects  now  supposed  depend  on  the  rapidity  and  intensity  with 
which  the  nervous  power  may  be  excited,  and  reflected  not  only  upon 
the  heart,  blood-vessels,  stomach,  Sec,,  but  upon  the  brain  itself,  as  also 
upon  the  manner  in  which  the  nervous  power  may  be  modified  by  the 
nature  of  the  agent,  as  in  Exp.  12  and  13. 

If  the  head  and  spinal  marrow  of  a  frog  be  removed,  the  heart 
continues  to  perform  its  functions  perfectly  for  many  hours,  nor  does 
it  seem  at  all  immediately  affected  by  their  removal  But,  we  find 
the  effect  very  different  when  the  most  sifdden  and  powerful  agent  is 
applied  to  them.  If  they  are  even  destroyed  by  being  sliced  away, 
the  heart,  after  this  mode  of  destruction,  beats  on  as  usual.  But,  if 
either  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  be  instantly  crushed,  the  heart  feels  it 
immediately  and  forcibly.     Thus : 

Exp,  16.  **  The  thorax  of  a  large  firog  being  opened,  the  brain  was 
crushed  by  the  blow  of  a  hammer.  The  heart  immediately  perform- 
ed a  few  quick,  weak  contractions.  It  then  lay  quite  still  for  about 
half  a  minute.  Afber  thb,  its  beating  returned,  but  it  supported  the 
circulation  very  imperfectly.  In  ten  minutes  af^er,  its  vigor  was  con- 
siderably restored;  when  the  spinal  marrow  was  crushed  by  one 
blow.  The  heart  then  beat  quickly  and  feebly  for  a  few  seconds, 
and  then  seemed  wholly  to  have  lost  its  power.  In  about  half  a  min- 
ute, it  again  began  to  beat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  acquired  considera- 
ble power,  and  ag^in  supported  the  circulation.  It  beat  more  feebly, 
however,  than  before  the  spinal  marrow  was  destroyed.  It  ceased  to 
beat  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  brain  had  been  destroyed. 
In  another  frog,  after  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  had  been  tohdUy 
removed,  the  heart  beat  nine  hours,  gradually  becoming  more  lan- 
guid." 

Eacp,  17.  "  The  foregoing  experiment  cannot  be  performed  in  the 
same  way  on  warm-blooded  animals,  but  it  may  be  performed  in  a 
way  equally  satisfactory.  In  two  rabbits  the  brain  was  crushed  by  a 
blow.  In  both  the  heart  immediately  beat  with  an  extremely  feeole 
and  fluctuating  motion.  The  anterior  part  of  the  brain  only  was 
crushed  in  another  rabbit,  widi  the  same  result.  A  strong  ligature 
was  thrown  around  the  neck  of  a  fourth  rabbit,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment it  WIS  tightened,  the  head  was  cut  off.  The  heart  continued 
beating  regularly,  in  this  case,  and  not  more  quickly  than  in  health. 
All  the  rabbits  were  of  the  same  age." 

Exp.  18.  The  following  is  still  more  conclusive : 

'*  The  anterior  part  of  the  brain  of  a  rabbit  was  crushed  by  a  ham- 
mer. No  motion  of  the  heart  was  perceived  by  applying  the  hand  to 
the  side.  The  head  was  cut  off,  about  three  quarters  of  a  minute  af' 
ter  the  brain  had  been  crushed.  No  blood  spouted  out,  and  very  lit- 
tle ran  from  the  vessels.  A  strong  ligature  was  passed  round  the 
neck  of  another  rabbit  of  the  same  age;  It  was  suddenly  tightened, 
and  the  head  cut  off.  In  this  instance  the*  heart  was  found  beating 
regularly  under  the  finger  for  about  three  quarters  of  a  minute.    At 
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the  end  pf  this  time,  the  ligature  was  slackened,  and  the  blood  spout- 
ed out  to  the  distance  of  three  feet,  and  continued  to  spout  out  with 
great  force,  till  nearly  the  whole  blood  was  evacuated." 

481,  h.  The  last  of  the  foregoing  comparative  experiments  goes 
with  others  in  demonstrating  the  error  of  the  common  opinion,  that 
when  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  or  other  organic  func- 
tions, fail  by  crushing  the  brain,  it  is  owing  to  the  withdrawal  of  the 
nervous  influence.  But,  still  more  conclusive  is  the  fact  that  the  en- 
tire brain  and  spinal  cord  may  be  removed  without  anypresent  effect 
upon  the  actions  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  as  in  Experiment  7. 
By  this,  and  other  considerations,  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that 
when  syncope  arises  from  loss  of  blood,  it  is  not  owing,  as  has  been 
supposed,  to  the  failure  of  the  nervous  influence  upon  the  organs  of 
circulation,  but  that  this  influence  increases  on  the  approach  of  syn- 
cope, is  a  principal  cause  of  the  paroxysm,  and  is  actually  greatest 
when  the  paroxysm  is  complete  (§  947,  948,  and  Medical  and  PhyS' 
ialogical  Vammentariet^  vol.  i.,  p.  168-176). 

482,  The  preceding  experiments  determine  a  variety  of  important 
points,  of  extensive  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical  ap- 
plication, and  to  whicn  brief  references  were  made.  The  whole  should 
De  viewed  in  connection,  and  also  with  such  as  are  to  follow ;  while 
a  constant  reference  should  be  had  to  the  laws  of  sympathy,  as  set 
forth  in  the  fifth  division  of  our  subject 

Experiments  relative  to  the  Arteries  in  their  Ckmnectton  with  the  Ner- 
vous System. 

483,  a.  The  next  important  step  in  our  inquiry  is  to  ascertain,  in  a 
more  specific  manner  than  the  preceding  experiments,  how  Jar  the  ves- 
sels of  circulation  are  capable  of  being  influenced  through  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  {^  1040), 

To  determine  the  foregoing  problem,  it  is  first  necessary  to  settle 
another ;  namely,  how  Jar  the  vessels  of  circulation  can  support  the  mo* 
tion  of  the  blood  independently  of  the  heart.  That  the  small  arteries 
possess  this  power  in  an  eminent  degree  has  been  already  rendered 
sufficiently  certain  (§  392,  393.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys,  Chmm.^  vol.  iL, 
p.  145-151,  398,  422,  &c).  But  we  now  arrive  at  the  same  knowl- 
edge by  another  process. 

As  a  comparative  experiment,  Philip  passed  a  ligature  round  all 
the  vessels  attached  to  the  heart  of  a  frog, 'and  then  cut  out  the  heart. 
"  On  bringing  the  web  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  before  the  microscope, 
the  circulatum  was  Jound  to  be  vigorous^  and  continued  so  for  many 
minutes ;  at  length  grradually  becoming  more  languid." 

Now,  if  the  heart  be  allowed  to  remain,  whatever  impression  made 
upon  the  brain  shall  suddenly  diminish  or  arrest  the  circulation  in  the 
capillary  arteries,  will  prove  that  these  vessels,  as  well  as  the  heart, 
may  be  influenced  by  the  nervous  power. 

Experiment  19.  ''  The  web  of  one  of  the  hind  legs  of  a  frog  was 
brought  before  the  microscope,  and  while  Mr.  Hastings  observed  tlie 
circulation,  which  was  vifforous.  Dr.  Philip  crushed  the  brain  with  a 
hammer.  The  vessels  of  the  web  instantly  lost  their  power,  the  cir- 
culation ceasing.  In  a  short  time  the  blood  again  began  to  move,  but 
"^th  less  force  than  natural.     This  experiment  was  repeated,  with  the 
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*8ame  result.     If  the  brain  he  not  completely  cnuked,  the  blow  thereaset 
the  rapidity  of  the  circulation  in  the  web,^' 

The  next  experiment  corresponds  with  those  of  the  foregoing,  which 
denote  that  the  effects  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  organic  proper- 
ties and  functions  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  it  is  developed, 
modified,  and  reflected. 

•  Exp,  20.  "  The  spine  of  a  frog  was  laid  open  at  the  lower  end, 
and  a  wire,  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions  with  the  cavity  of  the 
spine,  forced  through  it,  as  in  Le  Gallois^  experiments.  The  circu- 
lation was  found  to  have  wholly  ceased  in  the  web  of  the  hind  leg." 

Now  mark  the  contrast  when  a  small  wire  was  employed ;  for,  in 
another  frog  the  spinal  cord  was  destroyed  by  introducmg  in  the  same 
way,  and  moving  in  various  directions,  a  wire  much  smaller  than  the 
cavity  of  the  spine.  The  frog  soon  appeared  to  be  quite  dead ;  but 
the  circulation  in  the  web  was  found  to  be  vigorous. 

Exp.  21.  "  Part  of  the  cranium  of  a  frog  was  removed,  the  web 
of  one  of  the  hind  legs  brought  before  the  microscope,  and  the  cir- 
culation in  it  observed.  The  animal  was  now  rendered  insensible 
bv  thQ  immersion  of  the  other  hind  leg  in  laudanum.  The  insensi- 
bility did  not  in  the  least  affect  the  circulation  in  the  web  before  the 
microscope.  Spirit  of  wine  was  then  applied  to  the  brain  with  an  ev- 
ident increase  of  the  velocity  of  the  blooa  in  the  web.  The  same  ef- 
fect was  produced  in  a  less  degree  by  watery  solutions  of  opium  and 
tobacco.  After  the  tobacco  had  been  applied  for  about  half  a  minute, 
the  motion  of  the  blood  was  much  less  rapid  than  before  its  applica- 
tion. On  washing  off' the  tobacco,  the  velocity  of  the  Mood  was  increased, 
and  U)(u  again  lessened  on  applying  it.  This  was  repeated  several 
times  with  the  same  effects.  When  the  circulation  in  the  web  had 
almost  ceased  after  the  tobacco  had  been  washed  off,  its  velocity  was 
increased  on  applying' spirit  of  wine  to  the  brain,** 

Analogous  experiments,  but  varied  from  the  foregoing  in  some  of 
the  details,  gave  the  same  results. 

483,  b.  It  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  Dr.  Hall  attempted  to  inval- 
idate Philip*&  experiments  with  alcohol,  &c.,  applied  to  the  nervous 
centres,  by  repeating  just  one  of  them,  and  that  one  the  least  impor- 
tant of  any.  It  was  the  least  important,  because  it  was  made  upon  a 
cold-blooded  animal,  and  because,  also,  the  state  of  insensibility  was 
produced  by  laudanum;  the  experiment  being  no.  21,  or  the  last  of 
the  foregoing  series.  Of  that  experiment  he  says,  that  the  motions  of 
the  heart  were  not  affected  on  applying  alcohol  to  the  brain.  It  does 
not  appear  that  he  tried  the  effect  of  the  infusions  of  opium  and  tobac- 
co, nor  that  he  repeated  those  far  more  important  experiments  upon 
warm-blooded  animals. 

The  difference  in  the  results  is  of  the  easiest  explanation.  By  Dr. 
Hall'«  method  of  producing  insensibility  by  the  long-continued  and 
extensive  application  of  laudanum  to  the  surface  of  the  aniraah,  the 
sedative  effect  of  the  nervous  influence  was  so  powerfully  determined 
upon  the  circulatory  organs,  that  alcohol,  when  applied  to  the  brain, 
failed  of  rousing  the  action  of  the  heart.  In  Philip's  experiment,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  cutaneous  application  of  the  laudanum  was  of  short 
duration,  and  this  was  only  relative  to  a  few  upon  frogs.  Dr.  Hall, 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  aware  that  this  objection  might  bt:  raised 
against  his  experiment ;  for  he  remarks  that,  '*  I  believe  that  there 
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may  be  one  diSerence  between  Dr.  Philip's  experiment  and  my  own 
(that  is),  I  might  apply  the  laudanum  more  effectually,*^  It  is  this  di£- 
ference  which  makes  all  the  difference  in  the  results. 

Finally,  the  force  of  Dr.  Philip's  experiment  is  increased  by  the 
very  objection  which  has  been  made  to  the  production  of  insensibility 
by  laudanum ;  since  his  subsequent  application  of  a  watery  infusion 
of  opium  to  the  brain  influenced  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  as  in 
thofte  cases  where  insensibility  had  been  effected  by  other  means. 
And  so  of  the  following  like  experiments  by  Alston,  and  by  Dr.  Hall 
himself. 

483,  c.  There  is  one  more  fact  connected  with  the  present  stage  of 
my  inquiry,  which  it  may  be  well  to  consider,  and  by  which  Dr.  Hall 
would  invalidate,  still  farther,  the  conclusion  drawn  by  Dr.  Philip 
from  his  experiment  of  crushing  the  brain.  In  this  experiment  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  temporarily  suspended.  Now,  Dr.  Hall  would 
argue  that  this  suspension  is  not  the  result  of  any  special  influence  ex- 
ercised by  the  brain  over  the  heart,  during  the  act  of  violence,  be- 
cause the  same  effect  will  follow  when  the  stomach  is  violently  crushed 
after  removal  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.     Thus : . 

'*  In  an  eel,  in  which  the  brain  had  been  removed,  and  the  spinal 
marrow  destroyed,  the  stomach  was  violently  crushed  with  a  hammer. 
The  heart,  which  had  previously  beat  vigorously  sixty  times  in  a  min- 
ute, stopped  suddenly  and  remained  motionless  for  many  secondau  It 
then  contracted ;  after  a  long  interval  it  contracted  again,  and  slowly 
and  gradually  recovered  an  action  of  considerable  frequency  ana 
vigor." 

Dr.  Hall,  therefore,  argues  that  the  nervous  system  had  no  agency 
in  transmitting  influences  of  the  injured  stomach  to  the  heart,  and 
that,  "  the  organic  structures  (meaning  others  than  the  nervous)  must 
have  been  the  medium  through  which  the  effect  of  the '  violence  was 
conveyed  to  the  heart." 

•  I  need  not  go  far  to  indicate  the  capital  error  of  Dr.  Hall's  conclu- 
sion, so  opposed  to  the  phenomena  of  the  passions,  and  the  well-knoi/^ 
effects  of  cerebral  hemorrhage,  and  blows  upon  the  head.  It  is  suffi- 
cient, notwithstanding  the  removal  of  the  brain,  and  the  destruction  oi 
the  spinal  cord,  in  the  case  of  the  eel,  that  the  whole  ganglionic  sys- 
tem, all  the  spinal  nerves,  and  the  pneumogastric  besides,  remained 
entire.  It  was.  therefore  through  this  vast  range  of  most  important 
ncr\'es,  through  the  great  solar  plexus  of  the  sympathetic,  through  the 
whole  of  the  anancephalous  system  of  nerves  (§  46 1^),  that  the  ner- 
vous influence  was  propagated  to  the  heart  by  crushing  the  stomach 
of  the  animal.  Had,  however,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  been  per- 
mitted to  remain,  the  demonstrations  of  nervous  influence  upon  the 
heart  would  have  been  more  strongly  pronounced.  Nor  was  it  ^  fair 
experiment,  to  have  selected  a  cold-blooded  animal,  and  so  tenacious 
of  life  as  the  eel,  to  contrast  an  important  result  with  such  as  had 
been  obtained  by  a  very 'different  experiment  upon  a  warm-blooded 
animal. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  slight  blows  over  the  stomach  of  a  man  mav 
destroy  his  life  in  an  instant,  when  they  would  bo  harmless  to  an  ed. 
Hunter,  and  others,  relate  instances  of  instant  death  when  extirpa- 
ting a  testicle,  or  performing  minor  operations ;  and  Mr.  Travers,  and 
others,  from  lancing  a  thecal  abscess  of  the  finger,  and  other  similar 
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slight  causes.  Here»  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  fttal  sympathy  was 
propagated  from  a  finger  over  the  whole  fhtme  of  a  man^  without  call- 
intt  to  the  explanation  *'  the  ten  thousand"  facts  that  are  well  estab- 
lished as  to  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power  upon  organic  actions; 
while  we  thus  arrive  at  the  obvious  conclusion,  that  it  is  through  the 
same  principle  blows  upon  the  epigastrium,  crushing  the  liver,  and 
similar  injuries,  produce  their  fatal  effects. 

But,  if  we  concede  to  Dr.  Hall  the  inconsistency  in  which  he  is  in- 
volved by  his  experiment,  and  by  his  direct  affirmation  that  sympa- 
thies in  organic  life  are  owing  to  the  mutual  influences  of  organs  among 
each  other,  and  without  the  agency  of  the  nerves  with  which  they  are 
supplied,  it  would  not  affect  the  principle  which  relates  to  sympathy 
in  Its  aspect  of  an  important  law  which  is  constantly  concerned  in  dis- 
ease and  in  the  operation  of  remedial  agents.  The  dispute  would  then 
turn  only  on  the  nature  of  the  cause  upon  which  the  function  of  sym- 

Sathy  depends;  while  the  very  cases  of  disease  which  Dr.  Hall  pro- 
Qces  to  illustrate  the  existence  and  nature  of  the  principle  are  tatai 
to  his  humoral  hypothesis. 

But  the  accuracy  of  all  Dr.  Philip's  experiments  has  been  fully  as-' 
certained  by  numerous  physiologists. 

484,  a.  I  shall  now  introduce  a  series  of  experiments  by  other  hands, 
which  illustrate,  still  farther,  the  applicability  which  I  have  indicated 
as  to  the  preceding  experiments. 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays  for  1733,  vol.  v.,  p.  128,  are  to  be 
found  the  first  experiments  which  I  shall  now  mention,  and  which  ap- 
pear to  have  been  neglected  by  later  observers.  They  were  made  by 
Da.  Alston,  who  had  no  theory  in  view  to  embarrass  his  vision  or 
judgment. 

Exp,  A.  "  I  conveyed,"  says  Alston,  *'  through  a  small  glass  tube  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  opium  in  water  into  a  frog's  stomach,  and 
putting  the  animal  into  a  glass  cylinder,  adapted  it  so  to  a  good  mi- 
croscope, that  we  had  a  distinct  view  of  a  part  of  the  membrane  be- 
tween the  toes  of  its  hinder  foot,  where  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
may  be  easily  seen.  My  design  was,  since  I  found  opium  killed  frogs, 
to  observe  if  there  was  any  visible  change  made  by  it  in  the  blood  it- 
self, or  in  its  motion.  Neither  of  us  could,  indeed,  see  any  alteration 
of  the  blood  as  to  its  consistence,  color  of  the  serum,  magnitude,  fig- 
ure, or  color,  of  the  red  globules ;  but  we  very  distinctly  saw  a  surprise 
ing  diminution  of  the  blood*  a  velocity  y  for  it  did  not  move  half  so  noift- 
ly  as  it  naturally  does  in  those  creatures.  We  alternately  looked  at  it, 
again  and  again,  and  in  less  than  half  an  hour  saw  the  velocity  of  the 
blood  gradually  increase.  The  uneasy  frog  recovered  its  wonted  vig- 
or, and  the  blood  its  common  velocity." 

The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated,  after  awhile,  upon  the  same 
frog.     Alston  goes  on  thus  : 

Exp,  B.  **  I  put  the  frog  into  a  basin  of  clean  water,  and  allowed  it 
half  an  hour  to  refresh  itself;  then  gave  it  another  dose  of  opium.  The 
bipod  then  moved  yet  slower  than  it  did  the  first  time,  and  its  velocity 
gradually  decreasing,  it  at  length  stagnated,  first  in  the  smaller,  then 
in  the  larger  vessels,  and  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  animal  died." 
The  experiments  were  frequently  repeated,  with  the  same  results. 

EoBp.  C  The  following  experiment  was  performed  by  Dr.  Marshall 
Hall: 
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"  I  applied  laudanum/'  he  says,  **  over  the  hack  part  of  a  frog,  care- 
fully avoiding  its  contact  with  the  vireh.  In  less  than  half  an  hour,  its 
respiration  and  all  sensibility  had  ceased,  and  the  capillary  circulation 
became,  at  the  same  time,  more  indistinctly  pulsatory  in  the  arteries, 
and  more  and  more  slow  and  feeble  in  the  capillary  vessels  and  veins. 
This  effect  became  gradually  more  marked,  and  in  two  hours  the  dr- 
culcUian  had  ceased  almoH  entirely  in  all  the  three  sets  of  vessels.  I 
now  washed  off  the  laudanum,  andpliu^ed  the  frog  in  water.  The  cir^ 
cuUition  at  first  gradually ,  cfierward  more  speedily,  returned,  and  he* 
came  very  vivid  and  vigorous,  even  before  there  was  the  slightest 
RETURN  OF  RESPIRATION  (§  441,  d).  The  rospiratiou  and  sensibility  at 
length  also  returned  completely.  The  laudanum  was  reapplied  and 
agam  removed  with  precisely  the  same  effects.  The  insensthility  was 
so  perfect  that  the  eyes  were  not  retracted  on  being  touched.  The 
recovery  was  prompt  and  complete.**  * 

Ea:p.  D.  The  foregoing  experiment  was  repeated  with  opium  and 
water ;  when  the  effects  were  less  rapid,  but  *'  at  length  the  circulation 
in  the  web  ceased,  and  the  animal  became  affected  with  complete  te- 
tanus." 

Eoep,  E.  "  The  same  effect  was  produced  more  speedily  on  indu- 
cing die  animal  to  swallow  a  few  drops  of  the  opiate  solution."* 

484,  b.  I  have  now  to  notice  six  principal  points  relative  to  the  ex- 
periments A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E. 

Ist.  In  Dr.  Hall's  experiments  (C  and  D),  the  opium  was  applied 
to  the  skin  exclusively. 

2d.  The  effects  were  exactly  the  same  as  obtained  by  administering 
opium  by  the  stomach  (Exp.  A,  B,  and  E). 

3d.  The  effects  in  Doth  cases  were  similar  to  those  obtained  by 
Philip  from  applying  opium  to  the  brain,  both  in  cold  and  warm- 
blooded animals. 

4th.  The  experiments  by  Hall  and  Philip  fully  corroborate  the  ob- 
vious conclusion  from  Alston's  (Dr.  Hall's  being  only  a  repetition  of 
Alston's),  that  opium  does  not  produce  its  effects  by  absorption  into 
the  circulation  (as  is  especially  supposed  of  this  agent),  since  in  aQ 
the  experiments,  and  the  same  with  tobacco  in  one  (§  483,  Exp. 
21),  the  effects  upon  the  circulation  went  off  as  soon  as  the  solu- 
tions were  washea  from  the  skin,  or  from  the  brain,  and  returned 
when  they  were  again  applied,  and  again  promptly  disappeared  when 
the  solutions  were  washed  off.  Brodie's  experiment  with  tobacco  is 
also  in  direct  proof  of  its  universal  operation  through  the  nervous 
centres  (§  904,  o), 

5th.  It  appears  from  the  foregoing  facts,  that  the  circumstances  at- 
tending the  effects  of  opium  upon  the  system  at  large  are  the  same, 
whether  it  be  applied  to  the  nervous  centres,  to  the  stomach,  or  to  the 
skin.  It  follows,  therefore,  in  connection  with  what  is  known  of  the 
influences  which  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  may  exert  on  the  actions 
of  organic  life,  that  the  remote  effects  of  opium,  applied  to  the  stom- 
ach or  skin,  are  produced  by  a  modification  and  determination  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  distant  parts  (§  226,  &c.). 

Here,  then,  we  see,  more  and  more  clearly,  the  propriety  of  the  ap- 
plication which  I  have  made  of  Philip's  experiments,  and  which  wm 
become  more  strikingly  obvious  by  connecting  them  with  the  sequel^ 

*  Hall,  an  the  Injbmnce  of  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Marrow  upon  the  Circulation,  p.  111. 
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and  with  the  results  of  Sir  C.  Bell's  discovery.  Let  us  suppose,  for 
instance,  that  we  have  no.  other  knowledge  of  tne  principle  upon  which 
remote  sympathy  depends,  than  the  natural  phenomena  which  are  con- 
stantly mamfested.  We  should  certainly  know,  from  these  results, 
that  such  a  principle  exists ;  but  where,  or  how  developed,  or  how 
varied  in  its  influences,  we  could  not  know  with  certainty  without  di- 
rect experiment.  With  the  advantage,  therefore,  of  such  experiments 
as  Philip's,  we  arrive  at  the  clearest  demonstration  of  the  manner  in 
which  effects  now  under  consideration  are  brought  about,  and  thus  put 
an  end  to  the  worst  speculations  in  medicine.  But,  before  reasoning 
fiom  these  experiments,  we  first'look  at  the  manner  in  which  impres- 
sions are  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by  the  nerves  of 
sensation,  how  thev  are  reflected  from  tnese  central  organs,  and  the 
obTious  results  which  follow  in  animal  life,  and  how  these  results  cor- 
respond with  similar  effects  in  organic  life  (§  500).  The  foundation 
of  an  important  philosophy  is  thus  laid  by  demonstration,  and  render- 
ed acceptable  to  those  who  rely  only  upon  the  plainest  testimony  of 
sense  (§  234). 

6th.  Again,  I  say,  since  the  action  of  opium,  through  the  stomach 
or  skin,  upon  remote  parts,  is  different  from  that  of  tobacco,  alcohol, 
&c.,  and  since  each  produces,  respectively,  the  same  effects  when  ap- 
plied directly  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and,  in  all  the  cases,  by  ex- 
citing and  reflecting  the  nervous  power,  it  follows  that  this  power,  like 
the  organic  powers,  is  capable  ot  being  modified  in  its  nature  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  developed  (§  226-233, 
494  c). 

485.  Finally,  Rriemer  has  multiplied  experiments  to  a  great  extent 
with  reference  to  the  part  which  the  arteries  take  in  the  circulation, 
and  they  all  concur  in  proving  their  independent  action,  and  that  they 
may  be  powerfully  affected  by  impressions  made  upon  the  ner\'es 
Whefi  he  tied  the  crural  nerve  of  quadrupeds,  it  lessened  immediate- 
ly the  jet  of  blood  from  the  femoral  artery.  The  same  experiment 
on  frogs  arrested  the  capillary  circulation  in  the  web  of  the  foot. 
What  is  also  an  important  fact  as  showing  an  alteration  of  the  organic 
properties  of  a  part  by  the  nervous  influence,  he  observed  that  the  ar- 
terial blood  passed  on  to  the  veins  without  being  converted  into  ve- 
nous blood  (§  399,  507). 

3d.  On  the  Principle  an  which  the  Action  of  the  Muscles  of  Voluntary 
Motion  depends^  and  the  Relation  which  they  hear  to  the  Nervous 
System. 

486.  Philip  next  proved  by  experiments  that  the  muscles  of  volun- 
tary motion,  like  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  are  independent  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  it  respects  their  excitability  and  power  of 
motion ;  but  that  they  are  alike  capable  of  being  stimulated  through 
the  nervous  system.  **  We  do  not,  surely,"  he  says,  "  in  the  experi- 
ments which  have  been  laid  before  the  reader,  see  any  difference  in 
the  nature  of  the  muscular  power  of  the  heart,  and  that  of  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion,  except  their  being  fitted  to  obey  different  stimuli; 
a  difference  which  we  find  in  the  two  sides  of  the  heart  itselT'  (§  136, 
188f-190,  487  e). 
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4th.  Interesting  Experiments  were  made  by  Philip  to  ascertain  the 
comparative  Effects  of  Stimuli  applied  to  die  Brain  and  Spinal  Mar^ 
row  on  the  Heart  and  Muscles  of  Voluntary  Motion, 

487,  a.  I  shall  state  only  a  few  of  the  important  practical  concla- 
iions.  Thus :  "  Another  circumstance,  which  appears  to  he  of  great 
importance  in  tracing  the  cause  of  the  different  effects  of  stimuli  ap- 
plied to  the  hrain  and  spinal  marrow,  or  the  muscles  of  voluntary  and 
involuntary  motion,  is,  that  the  heart  obeys  a  much  less  powerful  stim- 
ulus than  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  do.  We  have  seen  that 
only  the  most  powerful  chemical  stimuli  affect  them,  while  all  that 
were  tried  readily  influenced  the  action  of  the  heart  and  blood 
vessels." 

487,  b.  The  foregoing  shows  us  the  distinction-  between  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles,  &c.,  how  it  is  differently 
affected  in  organic  and  animal  life  by  the  same  agents,  how  the  Der« 
yous  power  acts  upon  that  irritability  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
agents  by  which  it  is  excited,  whether  they  be  applied  directly  to  the 
nervous  centres,  or  to  the  stomach,  &c.  (§  133-162,  188J-190,  222- 
233,  205,  206,  208,  209,  256,  484). 

487,  c.  But,  it  is  remarkable,  that,  although  the  voluntary  muscles 
may  be  much  more  sensibly  affected  by  agents  applied  to  the  brain, 
or  spinal  cord,  than  the  organic  actions,  yet,  as  the  animal  approached 
a  state  of  death,  he  found  that,  "after  all  stimuli  applied  eidier  to  the 
brain  or  spinal  cord  had  ceased  to  produce  any  excitement  in  the 
muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  both  chemical  and  mechanical  stimuli,  bo 
applied,  still  increased  the  action  of  the  heart;  and  the  irritating  agenU 
more  than  the  mechnnicaV^ 

487,  d.  It  was  also  found  by  comparative  experiments  on  the  ac- 
tions of  animal  and  organic  life,  ''  that  irritating  or  depressing  agents, 
such  as  alcohol,  alkalies,  opium,  tobacco,  &c.,  applied  to  the  brain, 
and  spinal  cord,  exert  a  greater  power  over  the  heart  than  mechani- 
cal stimuli  (such  as  variously  injuring  the  structure  of  the  brain), 
while  the  mechanical  stimuli  exert  a  greater  power  over  the  muscles 
of  voluntary  motion  than  the  agents  possessing  peculiar  intrinsic  vir- 
tues." 

487,  e.  Again,  it  was  found  '*  that  stimulating  every  part  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  equally  affects  the  action  of  the  heart  (also,  the 
stomach  and  lungs),  while  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  are  onh 
excited  by  stimuli  applied  to  the  parts  of  those  organs  from  which 
their  nerves  originate ;  that  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  never  excite  irregular  action  of  the  heart,  while  nothing  can  be 
more  irregular  than  the  action  they  excite  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary 
motion ;  that  their  effect  on  those  muscles  is  felt  chiefly  on  their  ^rtl 
application,  but  continues  on  the  heart  (and  blood-vessels)  as  long  as 
the  stimulus  is  applied''  (§  233  J,  506,  516,  no.  6). 

487,y!  In  connection  with  this  comparative  inquiry,  Philip  has  a 
remark  which  is  worthy  of  deep  consideration.  "It  is  true,"  he  says, 
"  that  although  the  heart  is  only  influenced  by  agents  applied  to  a 
large  portion  of  the  brain,  we  may  conceive  Uiem  so  applied  as  to 
produce  irregular  action  in  it ;  and  we  find  that  certain  irritations  .of 
the  nervous  system  have  this  effect  But  it  is  evident  that  the  heart, 
not  being  subject  to  stimuli  whpse  "^rticn  is  confined  to  a  small  por- 
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tion  of  this  organ,  and  being  equally  afiected  through  all  parts  of  it, 
must  render  it  much  less  subject  to  irregular  action ;  which  may  be 
one  of  the  final  causes  of  the  heart  (whose  regular  action  is  of  such 
importance  in  the  animal  economy)  being  made  subject  to  the  whole, 
ana  not  to  one  part  of  the  brain,  and  readily  accounts  for  our  not  j[>e- 
ing  able  to  produce  irregular  action  in  it  by  experiments  upon  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow."  **  When,  indeed,  the  source  of  the  nenres 
of  the  heart  is  considered,  it  will  be  found  to  derive  its  nervous  influ- 
ence fix>m  every  part  of  the  nervous  system,  and  not  very  remarkably 
fixnn  any  one  part;  a  circumstance  which  particularly  corresponds 
witk  the  results  of  the  foreeoing  experiments,'' — and  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  sympathy  as  manifested  in  disease. 

The  same  observations  are  also  applicable  to  all  the  other  organic 
viscera ;  which  farther  proves  that  the  great  final  cause  of  the  gangli- 
onio  system  is  to  unite  the  organs  of  organic  life  in  one  concerted 
action  (^  1040). 

487,  g.  By  the  same  &cts  we  may  explain  why  the  heart  and  other 
organic  viscera  are  affected  through  the  brain,  and  spinal  cord,  after 
their  power  is  so  far  weakened  as  no  longer  to  convey  the  influence 
of  a  stimulus  to  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion.  As  these  muscles 
obey  BtiMuli  applied  to  only  a  part  of  the  brain,  or  spinal  cord,  where 
the  nerve  supplying  a  muscle  originates,  if  the  impression  on  this  part 
be  not  sufficiently  strong  to  produce  a  muscular  movement,  it  cannot 
be  assisted  by  any  other  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord.  Thus,  it 
was  found  by  Dr.  Philip,  '*that  a  blow  which  afiects  the  brain  gener- 
ally, without  materially  injuring  it,  produces  comparatively  little  ef- 
fect on  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  because  no  one  part  of  the 
brain  suffers  greatly ;  but  it  produces  a  great  effect  on  the  heart,  be- 
cause this  organ  feels  the  sum  of  all  the  impressions.  (And  so  of  the 
stomach,  liver,  intestines,  &c.)  The  nervous  system,  therefore,  may 
be  so  far  exhausted  (or  affected)  as  not  to  admit  of  the  vivid  impres- 
siona  necessary  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  and  yet  ca- 
pable of  those  which  influence  the  hesirt/'  blood-vessels,  &c  This  is 
strikingly  seen  in  apoplectic  affections. 

The  philosophy  of  this  subject  is  farther  explained  in  the  following 
luminous  manner  by  Dr.  Philip :  "  Here,"  ne  says,  "  the  question 
arises,  by  what  means  is  the  one  set  of  organs  (Uiat  is,  the  heart, 
stomach,  Sec)  subjected  to  the  influence  of  every  part  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  while  others  are  influenced  by  only  small  parts 
of  those  nervous  centres  ?  In  these  latter  instances,  we  see  directly 
proceeding  ^om  those  small  parts  the  nerves  of  the  parts  influenced. 
In  the  former  instances,  we  do  not  see,  in  any  case,  nerves  going  di- 
rectly from  all  parts  of  these  organs  to  the  parts  influenced ;  but  we 
alwavs  see  this  part  receiving  nerves  from  a  chain  of  ganglions,  to 
which  nerves  from  all  parts  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  sent. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  from  direct  experiment,  that  the  nerves  issu- 
ing from  the  ganglions  convey  to  the  parts,  to  which  they  send  nerves, 
the  influence  of  all  the  nerves  which  terminate  in  these  bodies." 

By  the  same  philosophy,  so  clearly  founded  in  nature,  we  readily 
interpret  the  vast  extent  of  influences  which  may  be  propagated  from 
the  stomach,  or  from  any  part  in  animal  life,  by  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  through  impressions  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
by  way  of  the  ganglionic  system ;  while,  also,  all  parts  of  the  nervous 
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centres  may  be  influenced  in  their  organic  condition  by  impresaions 
upon  any  distant  part  (§  230),  This  application,  too,  of  the  foregoing 
pnUosophy  is  divested  of  prejudice,  since  it  was  not  contemplated  by 
the  experimenter  ^  1 038). 

487,  gg.  *'  The  following  case,  related  by  the  distinguished  Dr. 
Parry,  on  the  arterial  pulse,  might  alone  be  regarded  as  provine  the 
existence  of  two  sets  of  nerves  in  the  extremities ;  the  one  supplying 
the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  the  other  the  powers  supporting  the 
circulation,  and  strikingly  illustrates  what  has  oeen  said  on  this  sub- 
ject. *I  have  seen,'  says  Parry,  *a  total  loss  of  jndse  in  one  arm 
with  coldness,  but  complete  power  of  motion  in  tnat  part;, while  the 
other  arm  was  warm,  and  possessed  a  perfectly  good  pulse,  but  had 
lost  all  power  of  voluntary  motion'  **  (§  399). 

487,  A.  We  may  now  readily  perceive,  from  the  vast  difference  in 
the  results  between  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power  upon  animal 
and  organic  life,  how  the  muscular  power,  or  strength,  as  it  is  usually 
called,,  may  be  excessively  prostrated  at  tho  invasion  of  disease,  while 
organic  actions  may  be  as  greatly  increased,  or  if  depressed,  they  may 
be  so  modified  as  to  require  the  application  of  remedies  from  which 
we  might  shrink  if  we  regarded  alone  the  prostration  of  the  voluntary 
muscles.  '  It  is  an  ignorance  of  the  principle  which  operates  in  these 
cases  (as 'in  tbe  vast  range  of  congestive  fevers),  and  reasoning  fix>m 
the  prostration  of  muscular  power  to  a  supposetd  analogous  state  of 
the  great  powers  of  life,  and  thus  mistaking  mere  prostration  of  ani- 
mal life  for  absolute  "  debility^*  of  the  organic  viscera,  that  has  led  so 
extensively  to  the  administration  of  stimulants  and  tonics,  where 
bloodletting  and  analogous  agents  are  most  imperatively  required. 
The  mind,  too,  is  inoperative  in  all  these  conditions,  and  the  volun- 
tary muscles  ^anguid,  in  consequence ;  and  the  very  failure  of  the 
will  to  rouse  them  into  action,  where  drowsiness  has  contributed  its 
eflect,  has  been  oHen  regarded  as  an  evidence  of  that  *'  debility** 
which  calls  for  the  *' stimulant  plan  of  treatment"  (§  473,  961,  &c.). 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  strongly  enforced,  that  in  all  cases  of 
sudden  prostration  at  the  invasion  of  fever,  the  nervous  power  has  a 
principal  agency  in  the  phenomenon, — that  its  influences  on  animal 
and  organic  life  are  widely  difierent, — ^^that  it  simply  fails  to  stimulate 
tho  voluntary  muscles,  and  hence  the  greater  amount  of  apparent 
"debility;**  while  in  relation  to  the  organic  processes,  it  has  been  so 
modified  as  not  only  to  exalt,  or  perhaps  depress,  the  forces  of  life, 
but  to  alter  profoundly  *their  very  nature  (§  476  c,  600  h). 

There  is  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  philosophy  so  prac- 
tically important  as  these  considerations  (§  569,  961,  967).  It  is  a 
subject,  however,  which  requires  thought  for  its  proper  understand- 
ing, as  well  as  a  comprehensive  view  of  profound  laws  in  physiology. 
It  is  therefore  repulsive  to  the  many,  who  will  rather  rest  upon  the 
simple  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses,  than  contemplate  Nature  in 
her  dignified  and  rational  aspects.  The  charm  of  simplicity  which 
hung  around  the  celebrated  theory  of  John  Brown  encircles,  also,  the 
humoral  and  other  chemical  hypotheses,  and  adds  its  fatal  delusion  to 
those  prevailing  doctrines. 

488.  An  important  remark  is  made  by  Philip,  at  the  close  of  bis 
experiments  relative  to  the  functions  of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and 
Toluntary  muscles,  and  their  essential  independence  of  the  nervouf 
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systoni,  which  goes  to  corroborate  the  conclusions  I  have  drawn  as  to 
the  agency  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  healthy  and  morbid  processes, 
of  its  modifications  according  to  the  nature  of  the  agents  by  which  it 
is  developed,  &c. ;  and  this  the  more  so,  as  Dr.  Philip  had  formed  no 
such  inferences,  but  regarded  the  nervous  power  as  the  galvanic  fluid, 
stimulating  the  various  parts  of  the  system,  and  a  mere  chemical  agent 
in  the  formation  of  the  secretions.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  clause 
in  italics. 

•'It  not  only  appears,"  says  Dr.  Philip,  "from  the  experiments 
which  I  have  laid  before  the  reader,  that  the  power  of  the  neart  and 
vessels  of  x;ircula{ion  is  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  but  that 
that  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  is  so  likewise,  and  that  these, 
like  the  former,  are  only  subjected  to  this  si/stem  in  the  same  way  m 
which  they  are  subjected  to  every  other  agent  that  is  capable  of  exciting 
them.  Thus  we  find,  that  all  the  moving  powers  of  the  animal  body, 
as  far  as  we  have  hitherto  traced  them,  are  independent  of  the  ner- 
vous system,  but  that  this  system  is  equally  capable  of  acting  as  a 
sHmulus  to  them,  although  in  different  ways,  whether  they  are  subject 
to  the  influence  of  the  will  or  not"  (§  133-162,  188i-190,  222-233, 
205,  206,  208,  209,  256,  476  c,  484,  500  h). 

488  i.  I  shall  now  advert,  once  more,  to  the  remarkable  distinction 
between  the  operations  of  the  nervous  power  as  manifested  in  animal 
and  organic  life  (§  96-110).  In  animal  life,  the  nervous  power  con- 
stantly influences,  in  a  sensible  manner,  all  the  involuntary  actions, 
and  is  obedient  to  the  will  in  respect  to  all  the  voluntary  muscles 
(§  245,  476  c,  500  A).  Its  intensity  of  action,  and  consequent  mani- 
festations, depend  upon  the  force  or  intensity  of  the  exciting  causes. 
For  these  habitual  functions  of  the  nervous  power  the  cerebro-spinal 
system  is  specifically  provided.  Coming  to  the  organs  of  organic  life, 
we  find  them  supplied  with  a  system  of  nerves  remarkably  different 
from  the  cerebro-spinal,  and  a  corresponding  diflerence  in  the  laws  of 
nervous  influence.  Every  fact  is  here  demonstrative  that  the  actions 
of  organic  life  are  essentially  independent  not  only  of  the  influences 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  of  the  ganglionic  system  itself;  and 
confirm  the  suggestion  which  is  made  by  the  distribution  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  that  its  great  final  cause  is  to  preserve 
a  harmonious  action  among  the  organs  of  organic  life. 

But,  there  is  this  coincidence  in  the  actions  of  the  two  lives;  name- 
ly, the  power  which  generates  motion,  both  ^n  animal  and  organic 
life,  is  independent  of  "the  nervous  system  (§  205-215) ;  but  the  ner- 
vous power  is  equally  capable  of  influencing  its  operation,  though  in 
different  modes  (§  226-233,  454-461i,  500). 

489.  The  question  is  investigated  by  Philip,  ^whether  the  power  of 
secretion  is  also  independent  of  though  influenced  by,  the  nervous  sys- 
tem:* 

The  subject  is  fully  settled  by  experiment;  though  the  analogies 
supplied  by  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  amply  conclusive  of  the  essen- 
tia independence  of  the  function  of  secretion,  and  its  products,  of  the 
nervous  system  in  animals. 

From  Philip's,  and  the  experiments  of  others,  it  results,  for  exam- 
ple, that  a  division  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves  either  destroys  or 
g^atly  impairs  the  digestion  of  food.  But,  says  Philip,  *'  it  deserves 
notice,  that  the  food,  in  such  cases,  is  found  covered  with  apparently 
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the  same  semi-fluid  which  we  find  covering  the  food  in  a  healthy 
stomach ;"  and  '*  the  lungs  are  found  distended  with  a  frothy  fluid, 
which  fills  the  hronchi  and  air-cells." 

It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  function  of  secretion,  and  itB  products, 
are  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  but  may  be  more  or  less  in- 
fluenced through  that  system.  Such  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  from 
the  experiments  themselves  ;  and  yet  their  author  was  led  into  an  im- 
portant error  by  his  hypothesis  of  the  identity  of  the  nervous  power 
and  galvanism  (§  493,  1040). 

5th.  On  the  Principle  on  which  the  Action  of  the  Alimentary  Canal  de- 
pends. 

490.  Philip  destroyed  separately,  and  simultaneously,  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  and,  in  other  instances,  removed  both  at  the  same  time. 
In  all  the  cases,  "the  motion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  continued 
till  the  parts  became  cold,  so  that  when  the  intestines  exposed  to  the 
air  have  lost  their  power,  that  of  those  beneath  still  remains.''  **  It 
appears  from  these  experiments,  that  the  power  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines, like  that  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  resides  in  themselves, 
and  is  wholly  independent  of  any  influence  derived  from  the  nervous 
system." 

But,  a  better  experiment,  not  only  in  respect  to  the  intestinal  canal, 
but  the  heart  also,  as  it  relates  to  the  foregoing  independence,  consists 
in  removing  both  from  the  body  ;  as  indicated  in  §  476|,  c. 

6th.  On  the  Relation  which  the  Alimentary  Canal  and  Lungs  hear  to 

the  Nervous  System. 

491.  Direct  experiments,  as  in  the  foregoing  cases,  by  agents  ap- 
plied to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  show  that  the  stomach,  intestines, 
and  lungs,  may  be  influenced  through  the  nervous  centres.  ''  It  often 
appeared,"  says  Philip, ''  that  spirit  of  wine  applied  to  the  brain  and 
n>mal  marrow  increased  the  motion  of  the  canal ;"  that,  *'  the  stomach, 
like  the  heart,  is  capable  of  being  influenced  by  every  part  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow"  (§  487,  g).  '  For  these  important  investigations 
the  reader  is  referred  to  the  work  itself. 

Review  of  the  Inferences  from  the  preceding  'Experiments. 

492.  The  following  inferences  are  made  by  Dr.  Philip  in  relation 
to  his  various  experiments,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  they  are  without 
objection,  and  may  be  applied  to  the  most  important  problems  in  phys- 
iology and  practical  medicine : 

1.  *'  That  the  vessels  of  circulation  possess  a  power  capable  of  sup- 
porting a  certain  motion  of  the  blood  independently  of  the  heart. 

2.  **  That  the  .power  both  of  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation  is 
independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

3.  "  That  the  nervous  influence  is  capable  of  acting,  as  a  stimulus 
both  to  the  heart  and  vessels  oi  circulation. 

4.  "  That  the  nervous  influence  is  capable  of  acting  as  a  sedative 
both  to  the  heart  and  vessels  of  circulation,  even  to  such  a  degree  as 
to  destroy  their  power. 

5.  '*  That  the  eflect  of  the  sedative  is  not  the  result  of  an  excess  of 
stimulus,  but,  like  excitement,  the  direct  operation  of  the  agent. 

6.  *'  That  die  power  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  is  independ- 
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ent  of  the  nervoua  system,  and  that  their  relation  to  this  system  is  of  the 
same  nature  with  that  of  the  heart  and  Yesseb  of  circulation,  the  ner- 
vous power  influencing  them  in  no  other  way  than  as  other  stimuli 
and  sedatives  do. 

7.  "  That  the  cause  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  mo- 
tion appearing,  at  first  view,  to  differ  essentially  in  their  nature,  is  their 
being  excited  by  stimuli  essentially  diflerent ;  the  former  being  al- 
ways excited  by  the  nervous  influence,  the  latter,  though  occasionally 
excited  by  this  influence,  in  all  their  usual  functions  obeying  other 
stimuli. 

8.  "  That  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  act,  each  of  them,  directly 
on  the  heart,  as  well  as  on  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

9;  "  That  the  laws  which  regulate  the  eflects  of  stimuli  applied  to 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  or  the  heart  and  muscles  of  vcuuntaiy 
motion,  are  diflerent. 

[This  aflirmation  can  be  made  only  of  certain  differences  in  the  modes 
in  which  vital  agents  affect  the  heart  and  voluntary  muscles.  A  com- 
mon principle  is  at  the  foundation 'of  the  whole  (§  500,  h).] 

10.  ''  That  mechanical  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  mar- 
row are  better  fitted  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
chemical  stimuli  the  heart. 

11.  **  That  the  heart  obeys  a  much  less  powerful  stimulus  applied  to 
the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  than  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion  do. 
,  12.  "  That  stimuli  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  excite 
irregular  action  in  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion. 

13.  '*  That  no  stimulus  applied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  ex- 
cites irregular  action  in  the  heart  or  vessels  of  circulation,  nor  is  their 
action  rendered  irregular  by  sedatives,  unless  a  blow,  which  crushes  a 
considerable  part  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  be  regarded  as  a  sed- 
ative. 

14.  *'  That  the  excitement  of  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motiop  takes 
place  chiefly  at  the  moment  at  which  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow,  while  that  of  the  heart  may  generally  be  per- 
ceived as  long  as  the  stimulus  is  applied. 

15.  *<  That  after  all  stimuli  dpplied  to  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
fail  to  excite  the  muscles  of  voluntary  motion,  both  mechanical  and 
chemical  stimuli,  so  applied,  still  excite  the  heart. 

16.  "  That  the  vessels  of  secretion,  like  the  vessels  of  circulation, 
are  independent  o^  but  influenced  by,  the  nervous  system. 

17.  **  That  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is 
independent  of  the  nervous  system. 

18.  **  That  their  motion  is  capable  of  being  influenced  through  the 
nervous  system. 

19.  *'  That  the  stomach  and  lungs,  like  the  aanguiferous  system,  are 
influenced  by  every  pait  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 

20.  "  That  the  proof  of  the  vessels  possessing  a  principle  of  motion  in- 
dependent of  their  elasticity)  which  Dears  the  same  relation  to  the  ner- 
vous system  as  the  excitability  of  the  heart,  not  only  as  far  as  respects 
the  kind  of  influence  which  they  derive  from  that  system,  ana  the 
way  in  which  it  is  supplied  to  them,  but  also  as  far  as  respects  the  pur- 
poses for  which  it  seems  to  be  bestowed  on  them,  afibrds  a  strong  ar- 
gument for  believing  that  this  power  is  of  the  same  nature  with  that 
of  the  heart." 
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493  9  a.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  sagacious  mind  of  Dr.  Philip  should 
nave  fallen  into  the  error  of  deducing  from  his  experiments  the  iden- 
tity of  galvanism  and  the  nervous  power,  and  the  dependence  of  the 
secreted  substances  upon  that  principle.  '*  The  vessels  of  secretion," 
he  says,  "  only  convey  the  fluids  to  be  operated  upon  by  the  nervous  t»- 
fluencer  Here  the  "  influence"  is  regarded  strictly  as  a  chemical 
agent.  But,  at  the  same  time,  he  unavoidably  concludes  that  "  the 
vessels  of  secretion,  like  the  vessels  of  circulation,  are  independent  of, 
but  influenced  by,  the  nervous  system ;"  galvanism,  hdwever,  being 
the  supposed  agent  in  all  the  cases.*  And  yet  Dr.  Philip,  through 
the  light  of  galvanism,  is  led  to  the  contradictory  statement,  ''  that, 
although  the  powers  of  circulation  are  independent  of  the  nervous 
system,  those  of  secretion  are  very  far  from  oeing  so."  And,  as  to 
the  products  themselves,  had  he,  or  had  others  subsequently,  consid- 
ered the  simplicity  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  and  the  remarkable  Unity 
of  Design  which  prevails  in  the  fundamental  constitution  of  all  organic 
beings,  from  the  humblest  plant  up  to  man,  it  never  could  have  been 
entertained  that  the  powers  whicii  circulate  the  blood,  like  those  of 
the  sap  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  govern  the  action  of  the  secre- 
ting vessels,  are  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  and  yet  that  the 
formation  of  the  secreted  products  is  dependent  on  the  nerves.  There 
is  nowhere  in  Nature  so  great  a  violation  of  consistency ;  while,  also, 
secretion  is  just  as  much  a  function  of  vegetables  as  of  animals  (§  638). 
I  am  not,  however,  unmindful  of  the  indisposition  to  predicate  of  final 
causes,  or  of  any  obvious  Design,  the  intentions  to  be  fulfilled,  or  any 
principle  in  philosophy  which  may  be  involved  in  the  Plans  of  the  Cre- 
ator (§  350},  kk).  But,  since  every  thing  in  nature  emanates  from  its 
fundamental  constitution,  I  can  have  little  doubt  that  we  shall  be  grad- 
ually led  to  recognize  the  connection  of  philosophy  with  the  Works 
of  its  Author,  and  to  acknowledge  that  in  all  philosophy  we  are  eni- 
ployed  in  seeking  out  the  Institutions  which  He  spoke  into  existence, 
ana  in  doing  which  we  may  derive  much  assistance  from  going  be- 
yond the  immediate  phenomena,  and  thus,  also,  render  philosophy 
and  natural  Religion,  and  of  course,  therefore.  Revelation,  subservient 
to  each  other. 

493,  b.  Dr.  Philip  also  adopted  the  error,  which  had  been  long 
propagated,  of  regarding  the  brain  Cis  a  mere  galvanic  battery,  and 
the  nervous  power  as  identical  with  the  galvanic  fluid,  and  thus  gave 
a  farther  impulse  to  those  chemical  hypotheses  of  life  which  have  so 
extensively  usurped  the  place  of  medical  philosophy,  was  compelled 
to  embrace  these  hypotneses  himself,  and  thus  to  advance  the  very 
errors  which  have  contributed  to  obscure  the  light  which  his  experi- 
ments reflect  upon  every  department  of  medicine  (§  350,  nos.  5*  18- 
20,  42).  It  was  his  misfortune  to  have  come  upon  the  stage  just  at 
the  overthrow  of  that  philosophy  which  had  been  so  highly  advanced 
by  Hunter,  Bichat,  Cuilen,  and  their  compeers,  and  the  revival  of  the 
exploded  {Physical  and  chemical  doctrines  of  life,  and  of  the  humoral 
pathology. 

493,  c.  Again,  having  assumed  that  **  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow 
are  necessary  to  the  function  of  secretion,"  Philip  raises  an  objection 
which  he  foresaw  would  prevail.     This  objection  consists  in  tne  ma- 

*  See  Medieat  amd  Phpiological  Commentariei,  vol.  i.,  p.  5d-€8,  107-119,  where  the 
fvl)>}ect  of  galraiufm  ii  folly  examined. 
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turity  of  the  foetus  without  brain  and  spmal  cord ;  and  to  defend  the 
chemical  hypothesis,  and  the  assuiiied  identity  of  the  nervous  power 
and  galvanism,  he  endeavors  to  avoid  the  obstacle  by  assuming  that, 
when  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow  are  absent,  the  uterus  performs  the 
functions  of  those  parts  to  the  fcetus ;  that  is,  it  acts  exactly  as  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  in  supplying  the  nervous  power.  But  this  con- 
jecture, independently  of  the  absence  of  every  fact,  is  contradicted  by 
the  total  want  of  the  requisite  analogy  between  these  two  systems  of 
organs.  To  give  greater  plausibility  to  the  hypothesis,  Philip  remarks, 
that  "  no  writer  has  before  attempted  to  explain  the  difficulty." 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  Philip  very  justly,  however  inconsist- 
ently, objects  to  the  assumption  which  has  been  made  by  others,  that 
secretion,  and  consequently  the  growth  of  the  fcetus  without  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  is  supported  by  the  nerves,  and  says,  rightly,  that  **  it  is 
not  only  a  gratuitous  supposition,  but  opposed  by  almost  every  fact 
on  the  subject  relating  to  the  perfect  animal"  (§  63-81,  257,  409  k^ 
455,  &c.,  516,  no.  8).  Yet  is  there  greater  plausibility  in  this  doctiine 
than  in  the  uterine  philosophy ;  since  there  is  an  appropriate  analogy 
between  the  nerves  and  the  brain  apd  spinal  cord. 

493,  d.  We  may  not,  in  justice  to  a  subject  so  important  as  medical 
philosophy,  disregard  the  influences  that  may  be  exerted  by  any  error 
proceeding  fix)m  one  who  has  contributed  so  largely  to  that  philoso- 
phy as  Dr.  Philip.  I  shall  therefore  say,  and  with  a  view,  also,  to  my 
remarks  on  the  physical  theories  of  inflammation,  that  this  eminent 
man,  to  advance  his  chemiccd  theoi^  of  secretion,  falls  into  a  common 
error  now  taught  by  the  schools.  Thus :  "  It  is  not  to  be  overlooked," 
he  says,  **  that  the  vessels  convey  the  fluids  to  be  operated  upon  by 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  in  a  peculiar  way.  By  the 
diminished  capacities  of  the  capillary  vessels,  the  blood  is  divided  as 
by  a  fine  strainer^  some  of  its  parts  being  too  gross  to  enter  the  smaller 
vessels.V  "  This,"  he  adds,  •*  is  necessary  to  prepare  the  blood  for  the 
due  action  of  the  nervous  influence"  (§  188,  &c.,  399,  408-411,  748). 

Now,  what  can  be  more  inadmissible  than  the  comparison  of- the 
living,  organized  vessels,  whose  actions  are  proved  by  Dr.  Philip  to  be 
influenced  by  the  nervous  power,  to  a  set  of  dead,  inorganic  tubes ; 
what  more  adverse  to  our  natural  conceptions  of  life ;  whfit  more 
strongly  opposed  by  facts  than  the  assumption  that  one  part  of  a  con- 
tinuous living  vessel  acts  as  a  "  strainer''  of  the  blood  from  another  part 
having  a  vital  function  1 

In  consequence  of  th6  foregoing  physiological  doctrine,  IXr.  Philip 
is  compelled  to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  present  physical  doctrines 
of  inflammation,  as  set  forth  in  the  sequel  (§  748,  &c.).  This,  too,  may 
be  regarded  as  a  principal  reason  why  his  experiments  have  not  been 
applied  to  the  philosophy  of  disease  and  therapeutics  (§  453,  a). 

Philip  thus  lost  the  opportunity  of  applying  his  observations  to  any 
useful  or  practical  purpose.  Nevertheless,  his  very  misapprehension 
of  their  true  import,  and  his  diversion  from  the  path  of  Nature,  impart 
to  them  that  inestimable  value  which  belongs  to  the  conviction  diat 
the  facts  lead  only  to  the  truth  where  they  were  intended  for  the  sup- 
port of  error  (§  5\,  188^  d). 

494,  a.  In  concluding  this  iinportant  subject,  I  shall  bring  up  the 
late  experiments  by  Van  Decn,  Stilling,  Budge,  and  others,  by  which 
those  of  Philip  have  been  again  confirmed,  and  the  results  extended. 
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It  win  be  seen  that  they  have  a  very  specific  bearing  upon  the  doctrines 
of  humoralism  (§  819,  &c.)9  and  upon  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  f  §  893,  &c.).  It  might  have  been  useful  to  have 
stated  them  in  immeaiate  connection  with  either  of  those  subjects ; 
but  thejr  should  form  a  part  of  the  combined  force  which  marches  in 
advance  upon  the  regular  plan  of  organization. 

494,  b,  jExp,'-^A£teT  Fontana  had  made  more  than  6000  experiments, 
in  which  he  employed  more  than  3000  vipers,  and  caused  to  be  bitten 
more  than  4000  animals,  to  extort  the  conclusion  that  the  poison  of  the 
viper  kills  all  animals  by  acting  upon  the  blood,  the  whole  of  those 
6000  experiments  were  overturned  by  a  single  one  by  Girtanner; 
showing  that  the  poison  will  kill  frogs  entirely  deprived  p^blood  in  as 
short  a  time  as  it  kills  those  which  have  not  lost  their  biood. 

The  conclusive  nature  of  Girtanner's  experiment  has  been  entirely 
disregarded  by  subsequent  humoralists,  whether  as  it  respects  the  oper- 
ation of  morbific,  or  of  remedial  agents ;  or  more  probaolythe  experi- 
ment is  unknown  to  most,  or  forgotten. 

The  late  experiments  by  Van  Deen  and  Stilling  are  of  the  same 
nature  as  Girtanner's,  and  again  call  upon  physiologists  to  return 
upon  the  path  of  nature.  Of  these  experiments  I  shall  present  one  or 
two  only,  as  being  sufficient  for  every  intelligible  purpose  connected 
with  my  subject. 

It  should  be  premised,  that  when  all  the  viscera,  the  heart,  blood- 
vessels, &c.,  are  removed  from  frogs,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  bones, 
muscle,  and  nerves  (as  was  done  in  Girtanner*s  experiment),  the  ani- 
mal will  hop  about  for  half  an  hour,  and  appear  in  all  respects  as  nat- 
ural as  in  its  perfect  state.    (See,  also,  Spallanzani,  §  441,^) 

494,.  c.  Exp, — The  frogs  being  thus  completely  eviscerated,  and  all 
vascular  connections  wii  the  spinal  cord  destroyed.  Van  Deen  di- 
rided  the  cord  through  the  third  vertebra,  and  then  introduced  within 
the  mouth  a  drop  or  two  of  the  acetate  of  strychnia.  In  a  few  min- 
utes, the  parts  above  the  section  of  the  cord  were  affected  with  spasm, 
while  thofic  below  were  unaffected. 

494,  d.  Exp, — Again,  Stilling  also  eviscerated  many  frogs,  after  the 
foregoing  manner,  and,  on  applying  acetic  acid  to  the  skitif  as  late  as 
half  an  hour  aflcr  the  evisceration,  he  excited  reflex  movements. 

494,  dd.  Observe,  too,  how  an  important  modification  of  these  ex 
periments  goes  to  the  same  conclusion.  Stilling  exposed  the  spinal 
cord  of  a  frog  thus  completely  eviscerated,  and  touched  it  with  a  so- 
lution of  the  acetate  of  strychnia,  which  gave  rise  to  the  same  gen- 
eral tetanus  as  when  strychnia  was  applied  to  the  mouth  or  skin. 
Even  an  isolated  portion  of  the  cord  would  give  rise  to  spasm  in  parts 
supplied  by  that  portion,  on  being  touched  with  the  solution.  From 
this  fact.  Stilling  draws  the  conclusion,  that  if  the  cord  be  divided  in 
numerous  places,  each  portion  is  a  nervous  system  in  itself,  and  capa- 
ble of  transmitting  influences  through  communicating  motor  nerves, 
independently  of  the  brain,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  cord  (§  459,  828). 

In  the  foregoing  experiments,  which  are  only  examples  of  a  great 
variety  by  the  same  physiologists,  we  have  another  full  confirmation 
of  the  preceding  ones  by  Phihp,  with  the  additional  advantage  of  oth- 
er agents  to  obtain  the  corresponding  results.  Nor  will  the  reader 
fail  to  observe  that  the  same  remarkable  phenomena  occurred  in  the 
eviscerated  frogs  when  acetic  acid  was  applied  to  the  skin  as  when  the 
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acetate  of  strychnia  was. applied  within  the  mouthy  as  in  Van  Deen's 
experiment  (§  494,  c).  This  is  an  important  element  in  interpreting 
the  sympathetic  influences  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  when  ap* 
plied  to  the  surface  of  the  body. 

'  It  will  be  also  seen  that  the  foregoing  experiments  upon  the  skin 
coincide  with  those  by  Alston,  made  in  1733  (§  484). 

These  observations  put  at  rest  Miiller's  interpretation  of  the  action 
of  prussic  acid  in  producing  instantaneous  deam  when  a  drop  is  ap 

Slied  to  the  tongue,  and  which  has  been  extensively  employed  by  the 
umoralists  to  preserve  the  purity  of  their  doctrines.  The  more  we 
consider  the  profound  familiarity  of  the  Berlin  Philosopher  with  the 
laws  of  the  physiological  state  of  the  nervous  system,  and  his  full  rec- 
ognition of  the  vital  principle  and  all  its  attributes,  the  more  are  we 
surprised  at  his  universal  aoctrine  of  physical  absorption,  and  his  ex- 
treme defense  of  the  humoral  pathology,  as  evinced  in  the  following 
extract  firom  his  Elements  of  Physiology.     Thus  ; 

"  The  rapid  effects  of  prussic  acid  can  only  be  explained  by  its  pos- 
sessing great  volatility  and  power  of  expansion,  by  which  it  is  enabled 
to  dimise  itself  through  the  blood  more  rapidly  than  that  fluid  circu* 
lates,  to  permeate  the  animal  tissues  very  quickly,  and  in  a  manner 
independent  of  its  distribution  by  means  df  the  blood,"  &c.  And  yet, 
in  the  same  paragraph  he  states  that  nux  vomica,  which,  is  not  vola- 
tile, will  produce  the  same  speedy  death  (§  500  c,  826  d,  827  d.  Also, 
Med.  and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  565,  569,  text  and  notes). 

And  again,  says  Muller,  '*  My  experiments,  as  well  as  many  others, 
instituted  by  well-known  physiologists,  prove  that,  before  narcotic 
poisons  can  exert  their  eeneral  effects  on  the  nervous  system,  they 
must  enter  the  circulation. 

Miiller's  doctrine,  I  may  also  say,  that  the  absorbent  vessels  have 
no  open  terminations,  and  his  physiological  construction  of  their  func- 
tion, leads  him  to  the  propagation  of  errors  which  have  vitiated  the 
whole  fabric  of  physiology  and  medicine.  The  doctrine  may  be  sum- 
marily expressed  in  the  following  language  of  its  author.     Thus: 

"  The  primary  phenomenon  of  the  immediate  absorption  of  sub- 
stances in  solution  into  the  blood  is  the  permeation  <^  animal  tissues 
by  the  fluids.  The  property  of  permeation  by  fluids  possessed  by 
tissues,  even  afler  death,  depends  upon  their  invisible  porosity,  and  is 
termed  imbibition.*'  Some  of  the  consequences  may  be  seen  in  sec- 
tions 289,  291,  350,  no.  24,  350}  n,  51 4}  a. 

494,  e.  What  I  have  now  stated  of  the  experiments  by  Van  Deen 
and  Stilling  relates  particularly  to  influences  exerted  in  animal  life, 
though,  like  Philip,  tney  have  corresponding  experiments  in  organic 
life.  These  it  would  be  superfluous  to  repeat,  especially  as  some  oi 
the  foregoing  involve  a  complex  agency  of  Uie  ganglionic  nerve  (§  516, 
no.  13). 

Budge,  however,  has  lately  made  a  multitude  of  experiments  with 
a  view  to  the  physiological  relations  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympa- 
thetic systems.  There  is  novelty  about  them,  and  they  go  far  in  sus- 
taining my  philosophy  of  remote  sympathy,  and  in  all  its  wonderful 
details,  and  in  corroborating  that  philosophy  which  I  originally  set 
forth  in  the  "  Commentaries*'  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific  and 
remedial  agents. 

It  will  be  observed,  also,  of  Budge's  experiments,  that  they  are  anal* 
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ogous  to  those  which  have  been  made  by  iDtroducing  different  agents 
into  the  stomach  capable  of  affecting  the  great  nervous  centres,  and 
thus  deducing  the  special  influences  of  certain  functions  of  the  brain 
upon  distant  parts.  The  experiments  in  which  the  nervous  centres 
were  irritated  should  be,  particularly,  compared  with  those  by  Philip, 
in  which  he  employed  alcohol  and  tobacco.     Thus  : 

Exp, — The  heart  of  a  frog  having  ceased  to  beat  but  once  in  four- 
teen seconds,  the  anterior  cords  of  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal 
marrow  and  of  the  medulla  oblongata  were  irritated,  when  the  heart 
beat  once  in  three  seconds.  On  first  irritating  the  posterior  cords,  no 
effect  ensued.  In  other  experiments  the  action  of  the  heart  was  re- 
stored, after  it  had  ceased  to  beat,  by  irritating  the  anterior  cords  of 
the  medulla  oblongata  with  a  needle,  or  by  caustic  potash.  So,  also, 
irritation  of  the  corpus  callosum  reproduced  the  actions  of  the  heart. 
Irritation  of  the  cerebellum  restored  the  movements  of  the  stomach, 
and  brought  on  vigorous  contractions  of  the  colon  and  urinary  bladder. 
The  last  two  organs  were  also  affected  in  the  same  way  by  irritating 
the  anterior  part  of  the  spinal  cord. 

The  young  student  should  be  careful  not  to  confound  these  move- 
ments with  those  of  continuous  sympathy,  as  exhibited  in  §  498,  &c. 
The  foregoing  are  effected  by  a  determination  of  the  nervous  power 
upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  several  parts  (§  222,  &c.). 

IV.   OF   THE   VARIETIES   OR  KINDS    OF   SYMPATHY. 

495.  We  have  hitherto  seen  that  the  several  properties  of  life  are 
distinguished  by  remarkable  modifications,  and  that  in  some  of  the 
instances  the  varieties  are  so  great  as  to  amount  to  distinctions  in 
kind  (§  133-163,  175,  177,  185,  190,  191,  197,  200,  215,  217,  219, 
220,  226-230).  And  so,  also,  more  or  less,  of  the  functions.  The 
same  rule  obtains  as  to  sympathy,  this  function  having  been  divided 
by  Mr.  Hunter  into  remote,  contigtums,  and  corUimious  (§  452,  &c.). 

496.  Remote  sympathy  is  the  principal  condition  of  the  function. 
Its  office  is  the  transmission  of  impressions,  whether  natural,  morbif- 
ic, or  remedial,  to  and  from  parts  separate  from  each  other,  or  di£fer- 
ent  parts  of  a  compound  organ,  or  through  which  the  nervous  influ- 
ence is  determined  on  parts  which  receive  the  primary  impressions, 
or  when  that  influence  proceeds  from  direct  impressions,  physical  or 
moral,  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  system  itself  (§  230).  In  the  last  case, 
the  rationale  of  the  function  is  very  analogous  to  that  of  voluntary 
motion  (§  233). 

497.  Contiguous  sympathy  is  probably  a  modification  only  of  re- 
mote sympathy.  Its  peculiarity  is  shown  by  the  effects  of  blisters^ 
leeches,  and  various  other  external  applications,  in  relieving  internal 
disease,  in  proportion  as  they  are  applied  most  immediately  over  the 
internal  part.  Doubtless  the  centre  of  this  kind  of  sympathy,  or 
where  the  nervous  power  is  excited  and  reflected,  is  often  some  part 
of  the  ganglionic  system,  or  perhaps  some  plexus  of  nerves,  or  some 
parts  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  itself  (§  473,  no.  2,  c ;  §  474,  no.  5, 
520).  It  should  be  observed,  however,  in  these  cases,  that  remote 
sympathy,  in  its  clear  acceptation,  is  brought  into  action  (^  1038). 

The  apparent  effects  ot  contiguous  sympathy,  however,  may  be 
sometimes  explained,  especially  m  consecutive  morbid  processes,  by 

Jim 
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tlie  irritation  from  enlarged  vessels,  or  from  effusions  of  coagulable 
lymph,  or  dryness  of  surface,  &c.,  as  in  pleurisy  and  ophthalmia. 

498,  a.  CDUtinuous  sympathy  is  independent  of  the  nerves,  and  be- 
longs to  plants  as  well  as  animals.  It  is  most  strongly  pronounced 
when  unusual  stimuli  operate,  and  it  always  occurs  in  the  tissue,  or 
another  continuous  with  it,  upon  which  the  primary  impression  is 
madei     I  would  prefer  calling  it  continuous  influence. 

498,  b.  Its  mod^  of  propagation  consists  in  the  condition  of  a  par- 
ticular part  of  a  tissue,  where  some  impression  is  made  upon  the  or- 
ganic properties,  being  extended  to  other  parts  continuous  with  it,  in 
uninterrupted  succession ;  though  the  changes  may  be  much  more  in- 
tense in  some  parts  of  the  tissue  than  in  others  (§  516,  no.  2). 

498,  c.  In  the  natural  condition  of  the  being,  the  operation  of  this 
principle  is  strikingly  manifested  in  the  various  sensible  motions  of 
plants.    For  example, 

"  To  excite  the  motion  of  the  leaflets  and  petiole  of  the  mimosa,  it 
13  not  necessary  that  either  the  intumescence  itself,  or  even  the  leaves, 
should  be  touched.  The  stimulus  may  be  applied  to  a  more  or  less 
distant  part.  Even  the  roots  transmit  the  excitation  to  the  leaves. 
M.  Dutrochet  moistened  a  small  portion  of  the  roots  of  the  mimosa 
with  sulphuric  acid,  and,  before  there  was  time  for  ike  absorption  of  the 
acid  to  have  taken  place,  the  leaves  became  folded"  (§  289). — Mul- 
ler's  Physiology, 

And  yet  we  learn  from  able  physiologists,  that  the  whole  connect- 
ed movements  of  plants,  in  their  circulation,  and  other  organic  ac- 
tions, depend  upon  purely  physical  causes  (§  257, 261,  289-291,  293, 
294,  303,  304). 

498,  d.  In  the  animal  body,  I  have  shown  'that  the  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  the  veins  are  greatly  owing  to  continuous  sympathy,  the 
immediate  exciting  causes  consisting  in  the  existing  state  of  the  com- 
municating arteries  and  the  variable  quantities  of  transmitted  blood. 
Here,  too,  as  in  the  circulation  of  the  sap,  the  propagation  of  the  con- 
tinuous sympathy  or  continuous  influence  is  exceedingly  rapid,  and 
results  in  a  corresponding  development  of  motion  (§  794,  795). 

498,  e.  Again,  as  exemplifying  the  existence  of  continuous  sympa- 
thy, and  its  independence  of  the  nervous  system,  take  another  fact 
from  the  animal  kingdom.     Thus : 

In  the  heart  of  many  animals,  **  cut  out  and  left  undisturbed  until 
the  frequency  of  its  beats  shall  have  so  far  diminished  that  considera- 
ble intervals  intervene  between  the  contractions  (or  if  it  have  entirely 
ceased  to  beat),  mechanical  irritation  by  means  of  a  needle  excites  a 
contraction  which  cannot  be  confounded  with  the  regular  beats;  and, 
at  whatever  part  the  irritation  be  applied,  the  reaction  is  the  same  as 
if  the  whole  heart  had  been  irritated ;  that  is  to  say,  there  ensues  a 
contraction  not  at  one  point  only,  but  of  the  whole  organ." — Muller's 
Physiology, 

Bichat  says  of  the  foregoing  experiment,  if  the  action  of  the  heart 
be  allowed  to  cease  entirely,  and  the  organ  be  then  pricked,  it  will 
not  only  begin  to  act  again,  but  that  a  dilatation  of  the  cavities  will 
sometimes  take  place  first.  The  action,  too,  may  not  begin  till  some 
seconds  after  the  part  is  irritated  (§  189,  494  e,  516). 

498,y*.  Continuous  sympathy  is  an  important  element  in  the  physi- 
ology of  disease  and  of  therapeutics.     This  is  conspicuously  seen  in 
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the  propagation  of  inflammation  from  a  central  point.  In  a  thera- 
peutical sense,  it  is  seen  in  the  relief  of  hepatic  congestions  by  leech- 
es applied  to  the  anus ;  when,  besides  the  direct  effect  from  loss  of 
blood,  the  peculiar  vital  impression  which  is  made  upon  the  organic 
properties  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  rectum  by  this  mode  of  ab- 
stracting blood  is  propagated  progressively  along  the  whole  tract  of 
the  membrane  up  to  the  duct  oi  the  liver,  along  which  it  is  extended 
to  the  organ  itself,  whose  secretion  is  thus,  in  part,  increased,  and  the 
organ  otherwise  broueht  under  a  salutary  influence.  But,  it  is  also 
true,  that  the  impression  which  is  made  upon  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  is  propagated  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  by  way  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve,  from  whence  the  nervous  power  is  reflected  upon 
the  liver,  skin,  &c.,  with  a  salutary  efiect,  through  the  motor  fibres  of 
the  same  nerve ;  and  thus  remote  sympathy  is  simultaneously  brought 
into  operation  (§  523,  no.  6.  Also,  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentariesj  vol.  i.,  p.  135,  &c.). 

498,  g.  The  continuous  impression,  in  the  foregoing  case,  upon  the 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  is  equivalent,  in  principle,  to  that  which 
is  produced  by  cathartics ;  so  that  remote  sympathetic  influences  may 
be  propagated  from  all  parts  of  the  canal,  as  well  as  from  the  verge 
of  the  anus.  Exactly  the  same  order  of  influences  springs  from  ene- 
mas and  suppositories,  whether  of  a  sedative  or  purgative  nature 
(§  526).  In  all  the  cases,  the  functions  of  the  liver  are  reached 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  just  as 
mechanical  irritations  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  of  the  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  afiect  the  lachrymal,  or  the  salivary  glands  (^  923,  524  a). 

499,  a.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord,  therefore,  are  the  great  sources 
of  true  sympathy ;  but  the  ganglionic  system  has  an  important  parti- 
cipation, and  probably  supplies,  in  its  ganglia,  centres  of  sympathy. 
Remote  sympathy  appears  sometimes  to  spring  from  these  ganglionic 
centres,  and  contiguous  sympathy  more  commonly  (§  455,  458,  459, 
490,  493,  507,  520,  1038). 

499,  b.  It  is  also  evident,  that  the  most  essential  element  in  sympa- 
thy is  the  nervous  power.  It  is  this  power  which  brings  about  all 
the  ultimate  and  important  results.  It  is  excited  by  all  kinds  of 
physical  and  moral  causes,  and  variously  modified  in  its  nature  and 
effects,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  causes  (§  222-233). 

500,  a.  Remote  sympathy  depends,  primarily,  upon  impressions 
made  upon  the  sensibility  of  parts  distant  from  the  nervous  centres, 
or  directly  upon  the  centres  themselves.  In  one  case  the  function  is 
associated  with  sympathetic  sensation,  in  the  other  it  is  not  (§  451). 

500,  h.  When  made  upon  distant  parts,  the  impression  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  nervous  centres'  through  nerves  of  sensation  or  the  sensitive 
fibres  of  compound  nerves,  and  brings  the  nervous  power  in  those 
centres  into  unusual  operation,  from  which  this  power  is  reflected 
through  nerves  of  motion,  or  the  motor  fibres  of  compound  nerves, 
upon  the  irritability  of  other  parts,  or  of  the  part  which  sustained  the 
primary  impression,  and  thus  gives  rise  to  those  various  results  which 
ore  the  prominent  phenomena  in  this  complex  function  (§  455  d,  464- 
471). 

500,  c.  The  ordinary  results  of  remote  sympathy  will  follow  im- 
pressions made  directly  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and,  indeed,  upon 
the  trunks  of  nerves  (§  474  h\  507).     These  impressions  may  be  made 
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upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  by  all  kinds  of  physical  agents, 
and  by  the  mind  and  its  passions.  The  physical  and  the  moral 
are  alike  operative.  They  rouse  the  nervous  power,  and  modify 
it  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  as  in  the  former  case  (b) ; 
vrhen  it  is  transmitted  to  other  parts,  as  in  the  more  complex 
process  (§  222-233,  476-492).  If  the  brain  or  spinal  cord  be  ir- 
ritated by  the  direct  application  of  alcohol,  it  will  increase  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  their  action 
will  be  diminished  by  the  application  of  tobacco,  opium,  &c.  (§  476, 
&c.).  And  just  so  with  the  different  passions,  ana  emotions.  Joy 
produces  a  lively  action  of  the  heart  and  all  the  cutaneous  vessels ; 
anger  a  more  violent  state  of  eeneral  arterial  excitement ;  shame  suf- 
fuses the  face  in  one  way,  and  love  in  another ;  fear  subdues  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  and  capillaries,  induces  palpitation,  covers  the  body 
with  a  cold  sweat,  and  leads  to  unwonted  micturition ;  jealousy  is  at- 
tended by  other  remarkable  results  in  organic  life ;  erief  undermines 
digestion,  &c  Disgusting  sights,  like  emetics,  produce  vomiting,  as 
will  even  their  recollection.  These  cases  are  all  coincident  .vnth 
those  in  which  organic  actions  are  influenced  by  irritating  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord  mechanically,  and  involve  exactly  the  same  essential 
principle  which  is  concerned  in  the  most  complex  processes  of  remote 
sympathy  (§  476,  &c.,  508). 

500,  d.  The  operation  of  the  will,  in  producing  voluntary  motion, 
follows  the  same  rule  as  that  of  the  passions.  Each  is  equally  a  cause 
of  development  of  the  nervous  power.  The  will  merely  acts  as  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  brain,  by  which  the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  voluntary  muscles,  where,  by  its  operation  upon  mobil- 
ity, through  irritability,  voluntary  motion  is  produced  (§215, 226,  233, 
243-246,  258,  467,  476  c). 

"  Irritability,"  says  the  able  Macbride,  "  is  to  be  held  as  a  requi- 
site foundation  for  the  power  of  voluntary  motion;  for,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  make  a  comparison,  the  soul  would  be  no  more  capable 
of  moving  any  particular  muscle,  or  set  of  muscles,  if  their  fibres,  in 
genera],  had  not  the  property  of  irritability,  than  a  musician  would  be 
capable  of  bringing  music  out  of  a  violin,  if  its  strings  were  not  en- 
dowed with  the  property  of  elasticity"  (§  189,  206). 

And  this  shows,  us,  also,  the  final  cause  of  the  exquisite  endowment 
of  all  muscles  in  organic  and  animal  life  vnth  irritability,  while  they 
possess  only  a  low  degree  of  sensibility  (§  193, 206). 

We  thus  see,  too,  another  remarkable  exemplification  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  nervous  power  is  so  excited  by  the  nature  of  the  ex- 
citing cause  that  it  shall  give  nse  to  voluntary  motion.  That  the  will 
acts  as  a  stimulus,  only,  to  the  brain,  and  that  voluntary  motion  is  im- 
mediately determined  by  the  nervous  power,  is  manifest  from  the  co- 
incidence between  voluntary  motion  and  the  spasmodic  affections  of 
the  same  muscles  that  arise  from  irritations  of  the  gums  or  of  the  in- 
testinal canal.  The  same  is  shown  by  the  spasmodic  actions  induced 
by  nux  vomica,  in  paralytic  affections ;  which  also  illustrates  the  dis- 
tinction between  irritability  and  sensibility,  and  shows  that  motion 
does  not  depend  upon  the  nervous  system  (§  188, 193, 195,  206,  208) 
In  tliis  case,  sensibility  may  be  very  obtuse  in  the  affected  limb,  while 
the  agent  will  exert  a  greater  spasmodic  effect  on  the  paralyzed  thap 
on  the  sound  muscles.    This  greater  effect  is  owing  to  the  morbid 
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devdlopment  of  irritability.  And  what  farther  illustrates  the  philoso- 
phy as  to  the  action  of  the  nervous  power  upon  irritability  in  rousing 
paralyzed  muscles,  is  the  opposite  effect  of  conia ;  for,  in  this  case, 
conia  paralyzes  the  muscles  without  impairing  sensibility  (§  487,  gg). 

In  ^1  these  cases  of  spasmodic  action,  the  irritations  are  propaga- 
ted upon  the  cerebro-spmal  axis,  and  prove  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
nervous  power;  in  the  case  of  the  will  the  irritation  is  direct,  in  its 
analogous  function  of  voluntary  motion.  And  what  shows,  in  the  case 
of  the  will,  that  it  is  the  nervous  power,  transmitted  to  the  irritability 
of  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  is  the  immediate  exciting  cause  of  vol- 
untary motion,  is  the  manifest  fact  that  this  power  is  the  immediate 
exciting  cause  of  the  analogous  spasmodic  movements. 

"  We  know  the  peculiar  office  of  the  brain,"  says  Philip,  *'  by  ob- 
serving what  functions  are  lost  by  its  removal ;  the  sensorisd  functions. 
The  nervous,  then,  obeys  the  sensorial  system,  in  the  same  way  in 
which  the  muscular  obeys  the  ne^ous  system ;  but,  as  the  muscular 
power  has  an  existence  independent  of  the  nervous,  so  has  the  nervous 
an  existence  independent  otthe  sensorial  power." 

500,  e.  Motion  is  produced  in  muscles  tnat  are  partly  voluntary  and 
partly  involuntary  (as  those  of  respiration),  through  the  principles  now 
stated ;  and  the  modus  operandi  of  their  involuntary  movements  also  il- 
lustrates fully  the  philosophy  of  voluntary  motion.  Thus,  in  the  involun- 
tary act  of  respiration,  some  peculiar  impression  upon  the  lungs,  arising, 
perhaps,  from  want  of  air,  is  the  cause  of  that  development  and  transmis- 
sion 01  the  nervous  power  to  the  respiratory  muscles  which  induces  an 
action  precisely  similar  to  that  which  is  excited  in  the  same  muscles  by 
an  act  of  the  wUl.  The  only  apparent  difference  is,  that,  in  the  latter 
case,  the  nervous  power  is  excited  by  the  wiU,  and  not,  as  in  the  other 
case,  by  an  impression  transmitted  to  the  brain  from  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane.  It  appears  to  be  a  common  phenomenon,  also,  for 
the  will  to  determine  the  nervous  power  upon  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  intestines,  just  as  it  is,  indirectly,  by  the  irritation  of  a  cathartic. 
This  is  evinced  by  the  quickened  peristaltic  action  when  on  the  way 
to  the  temple  of  Cloicina.  It  is  an  example,  too,  in  which  the  will  is 
seen  to  exert  a  retarding  as  well  as  accelerating  effect  upon  the  intes- 
tines. The  will  has  a  still  greater  control  over  the  muscular  coat  of 
the  bladder,  by  which  that  organ  is  excited  into  action  in  the  voluntary 
discharge  of  urine  (§  518).  In  the  foregoing  cases,  however,  the  will 
commonly  operates  upon  the  organic  muscles  through  its  associate  ac- 
tion upon  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen  andperinaeum  (§  243,  519). 

Here,  also,  is  presented  another  fact  in  proof  of  the  exactness  of 
Design,  another  aisplay  of  the  special  modifications  of  the  properties 
of  life,  since  it  is  here,  if  any  where  in  organic  life,  that  the  will  may 
be  instrumental  in  carrying  out  the  final  causes  of  nature,  while  there 
is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  will  can  exert  an  influence  on  any 
other  part  of  the  truly  organic  system  (§  72-74,  136,  181^  d,  199). 

500,  ee.  The  principle  concerned  in  the  foregoing  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary movements  is  the  same  as  when  an  emetic  operates  ;  only, 
m  this  instance,  the  peculiar  impression  transmitted  from  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  through  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric 
nerve,  modifies  and  directs  the  nervous  power  in  a  way  peculiar  to 
itself;  so  that  besides  taking  its  reflected  course  through  tne  respira- 
tory nerves  of  motion,  and  exciting  convulsive  instead  of  respiratory 
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movementB,  it  falls  upon  various  other  parts,  and  may  thus  simultane- 
ously induce-  copious  perspiration,  establish  profuse  secretions  from 
che  liver,  intestines,  Sec,  and  break  up  croup,  or  pneumonia.  Exactly 
the  same  law,  also,  is  concerned  when  other  remedial  or  morbific 
agents  exert  their  effects  upon  parts  remote  from  the  direct  seat  of 
cheir  operation. 

500,/i  The  foregoing  analogy  between  voluntary  and  spasmodic 
motions,  and  the  mixed  motions  of  respiration,  extends  to  those  move- 
ments which  are  generated  or  influenced  by  the  passions,  and  between 
the  whole  there  is  a  close  analogy  with  the  effects  of  all  physical 
agents,  and  all  morbid  states,  which  influence  organic  actions  through 
the  medium  of  the  nervous  power,  or  sympathetically.  The  passions, 
also,  like  physical  causes,  produce  involuntary  movements  in  animal 
as  well  as  organic  life  (§  245,  844). 

500,  g.  Different  orders  of  nerves  are,  however,  concerned  in  the 
transmission  of  impressions,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  exciting  causes.  Thus,  the  nerves  of  volition  are  not  those  by 
which  organic  processes  are  influenced.  Even  in  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles the  irritability  which  is  relative  to  their  organic  functions,  as,  also, 
sensibility,  may  be  morbidly  exalted,  and  yet  the  muscles  be  incapable 
of  obeying  the  will,  as  often  happens  in  paralysis  (§  487,  gg).  Again, 
other  muscles,  as  those  of  respiration,  are  influenced  both  through  the 
will  and  through  remote  sympathy.  And  while,  in  these  respects, 
we  can  recognize  no  anatomical  distinction,  either  in  structure  or  re- 
lation of  the  parts,  this  inscrutable  phenomenon  is  not  less  paradoxical 
than  the  agency  I  have  ascribed  to  the  nervous  power  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  disease  ;  while  yet  more  astonisning  is  the  institution 
of  different  orders  of  nei^ves,  even  of  fibi*es  in  common  nerves,  for  the 
transmission  of  impressions  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  from  those  cen- 
tres to  the  circumference ;  and  more  surprising  still  is  the  reception 
and  transmission  of  impressions  from  these  centres  (§  189,  234,  236). 
And  still  more  remarkable  is  the  manner  in  which  the  will,  the  pas- 
sions, and  other  exciting  causes  of  motion,  through  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  power,  pass  over  intermediate  nerves,  and  elect,  as  their  mo- 
tor channel,  those  which  are  variously  disconnected  in  their  anatomi- 
cal relations  (§  233J).  And  here  we  may  observe,  farther,  the  analo- 
ey  which  subsists  between  the  modus  operandi  of  the  will,  and  of  phys- 
ical agents,  in  developing  motion  (d).  In  all  the  cases,  whether  vol- 
untary or  involuntary,  or  mixed,  as  in  respiration,  the  nervous  power 
is  roused  and  transmitted  through  motor  nerves  upon  the  irritability 
of  all  the  parts  that  may  be  influenced  (§  188,  205).  In  the  case  of 
the  will,  and  the  passions,  and  of  the  immediate  action  of  physical 
agents  upon  the  nervous  centres,  the  development  of  the  nervous 
power  is  direct ;  but,  when  causes  operate  upon  the  nervous  extremi- 
ties, the  nervous  power  is,  of  course,  developed  by  impressions  trans- 
mitted to  the  central  parts  (§  1072,  &c.). 

500,  h.  Again,  we  learn  from  the  foregoing  considerations,  that, 
since  the  will  determines  voluntary  motion,  but  has  no  influence  upon 
organic  actions,  with  the  exceptions  stated  (e) ;  and  since,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  passions  operate  powerfully  in  organic,  but  imperfectly  and 
only  in  an  involuntary  manner  in  animal  life,  and  as  judgment,  per- 
ception, and  reflection,  exert  no  appreciable  influences  in  either  life, 
oiuess  as  morbific  causes,  or  sometimes  lessening  the  action  of  the 
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hearty  while  each  are  special  exciting  causes  to  the  nervous  system, 
it  appears  that  all  these  causes  or  properties  are  distinct  elements  of 
the  mental  and  instinctive  principle ;  just  as  irritability,  sensibility, 
mobility,  &c.,  are  distinct  properties  or  elements  of  the  vital  principle 
(§  175  b,  183,  188i  d,  234  c,  476  c,  1067,  1072  A). 

500, 1.  Consider,  again,  how  different  agents  applied  to  different 
parts  will  affect  particular  organs,  remotely  situated,  in  a  very  uni- 
form manner,  and,  by  common  consent,  through  the  nervous  system ; 
as  the  respiratory  muscles,  for  example  (§  137).  "  The  whole  system 
of  respiratory  nerves  can  be  excited  to  action  by  initation  of  any  part 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  fiom  the  mouth  to  the  anus,  from  the  nos- 
trils to  the  lungs."  This  irritation  may  be  established,  and  result  in 
increased  respiratory  movements,  by  mechanical  agents,  as  by  tickling 
the  fauces,  aqd  by  many  others  through  their  intrinsic  virtues,  as  to- 
bacco applied  to  the  nose.  But,  what  is  more  remarkable,  respiration 
may  be  also  accelerated  by  impressions  made  upon  particular  parts  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  as  by  tickling  the  feet ;  and  again,  by  a  strong 
liglit  impinging  on  the  retina ;  and  yet,  again,  by  hope  and  fear,  by  love 
and  hatred.  These  examples  embrace  all  the  varieties  that  occur  be- 
tween the  simple  act  of  respiration  and  coughing,  sneezing,  and  con- 
vulsive spasm.  Again,  another  modified  order  of  movements  may  be 
induced  in  the  same  muscles  by  agents  of  yet  other  virtues ;  as  from 
the  irritation  of  emetics.  Mechanical  irritations  of  the  throat  may 
also  determine  either  coughing  or  vomiting ;  and  here,  as  with  the  in- 
creased respiratory  movements,  certain  irritations  of  the  surface,  as 
tobacco  to  the  soles  of  the  feet,  will  excite  the  abdominal  muscles  to 
the  act  of  vomiting.  In  this  last  case,  however,  the  irritation  is  fint 
transmitted,  sympathetically,  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§ 
504),  from  whence  it  is  returned  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  from  thence 
reflected  upon  the  respiratory  muscles,  the  skin,  &c.  ^§  504, 514  c2,  ^,  /). 

It  will  be  thus  seen,  that  ihese  various  agents,  acting  upon  different 
parts,  give  rise  to  analogous  or  similar  phenomena  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  power,  but  they  involve  a  great  variety  of  sensi- 
tive nerves,  while  the  motor  nerves  are  about  the  same  in  all  the 
cases. 

500,^'.  But,  the  foregoing  complexity,  which  must  find  its  solution 
in  tlie  attributes  of  the  nervous  power  operating  through  its  anatomi- 
cal medium,  is  vastly  increased  by  the  coincident  phenomena  which 
may  be  determined  by  the  will  and  by  mental  emotions.  Thus,  in- 
creased respiration,  coughing,  vomiting,  &c,,  may  be  produced  by  an 
act  of  the  will ;  grief  occasions  weeping  and  sighing ;  joy,  laughter ; 
yawning  gives  rise  to  yawning  in  another ;  disagreeable  recollections 
produce  vomiting,  &c. 

500,  k.  It  is  readily  seen  that  a  common  philosophy  must  interpret 
all  the  foregoing  effects.  The  fundamental  cause  is  the  same  throuefa- 
out.  It  is  every  where  the  influence  of  the  nervous  power ;  but  what 
strange  variety  m  the  remote  exciting  causes  !  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  the 
same  great  and  simple  law  obtains  in  all  voluntary  movements.  Let 
us  also  especially  remark  the  parallel  which  exists  between  the  deter- 
mination of  the  will  upon  particular  muscles,  according  to  its  own 
choice,  and  thus  constantly  passing  over,  or  isolating,  various  motor 
nerves,  or,  yet  more  remarkably,  sending  its  influences  through  cer- 
tain branches  of  a  compound  nerve  and  holding  in  passive  subjection 
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all  the  rest,  and  of  those  agents  which  we  have  just  seen  tp  extend 
their  influence  specifically  to  the  nerves  of  respiration,  and  those  of  a 
remedial  or  morhific  nature  which,  like  the  will,  elect  and  avoid  the 
nerves  without  reference  to  order  (§  233^,  492,  no.  6).  This  aston- 
ishing phenomenon  is  perpetually  in  progress  in  health  among  all  the 
organic  viscera;  and  when  we  consider,  also,  how  the  well-trained 
juggler  brings  into  simultaneous  action  almost  every  voluntary  mus- 
cle, and  each  one  in  obedience  to  the  foregoing  law  of  elective  influ- 
ence, we  shall  readily  comprehend  how  disease,  and  morbific  and 
remedial  agents,  give  to  the  nervous  power  the  same  complex  direc- 
tion, in  organic  life.  But  even  more  remarkable  are  the  various  in- 
tonations of  voice,  and  especially  such  as  form  the  melody  of  song. 
Each  one,  every  variation,  whatever  the  succession  of  change,  is  de- 
termined by  an  act  of  volition,  rousine,  and  determining  the  nervous 
power,  with  all  the  rapidity  and  mutations  of  thought,  with  varying  in- 
tensity, and  incalculable  changes  of  direction,  and  compounded  in  an 
endless  manner,  upon  those  muscles  which  are  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  the  vocal  apparatus  (^  234  e,  473  c,  no.  6,  526  d). 

Following,  in  the  foregoing  manner,  the  path  of  nature,  it  is  no  dif- 
ficult problem  to  understand  how  embarrassments  in  speech,  as  stam- 
mering, &c.,  should  often  depend  upon  morbid  irritations  of  the  ce- 
rebro-spinal  axis,  either  of  a  direct  nature,  or  from  influences  propa- 
gated trom  the  digestive  viscera,  or  from  other  parts.  This  philoso- 
phy, therefore,  so  opposed  to  the  conclusions  in  surgery,  enlightens  us 
as  to  the  temporary  benefit,  but  the  ultimate  failure,  in  numerous 
cases,  of  dividing  the  sublingual  muscle,  and  places  the  fallacious  relief 
upon  the  true  ground  of  a  transient  moral  influence.  These  cases, 
therefore,  should  go  into  the  hands  of  a  profound  physiologist. 

500,  /.  In  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  of  the  various  exciting 
causes  of  motion  in  the  respiratory  muscles,  alone,  we  have  a  great 
element  by  which  we  readily  attain  the  philosophy,  of  those  analogous 
examples  in  which  morbific  and  remedial  agents  establish  changes  in 
organs  where  the  nervous  communications  with  the  direct  seat  of  the 
morbific  or  remedial  action  may  be  obscure,  or  far  less  manifest  than 
with  other  parts  on  which  no  sympathetic  influence  is  simultaneously 
exerted.  And,  coming  also  to  those  complex  influences  which  hold 
the  iris  in  complete  obedience  to  the  great  final  cause  for  which  it  was 
ordained,  and  many  other  equally  demonstrable  but  intricate  problems 
relative  to  the  nei*ves,  and  those  others  which  concern  an  unintermittine 
action  of  the  nervous  power  in  maintaining  some  of  the  most  exact  and 
obvious  conditions  of  animal  life,  as  seen  in  the  permanent  contraction 
of  the  sphincter  muscles,  we  have  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  subject 
which  will  not  fail  to  dissipate  every  remaining  obscurity,  and  estab- 
lish forever  an  impregnable  barrier  against  the  chemical  and  physical 
doctrines  and  all  the  corruptions  of  the  humoral  pathology  (^  072,  a). 

500,  m.  How  shall  we  expound  the  seemingly  paradoxical  phe- 
nomenon of  morbific  or  remedial  agents  transmitting  their  impressions 
through  special  nerves,  in  the  foregoing  irregular  manner  ?  We  must 
look  to  the  special  relations  of  the  operating  causes  to  the  vital  prop- 
erties of  the  parts  remotely  influenced,  both  in  regard  to  the  natural 
state  of  the  properties  and  their  acquired  susceptibilities,  and  also  as 
the  operating  causes  may  modify  the  nervous  power.  The  fundamen- 
tal principle  is  tho  same  as  where  the  will  develops  motion  by  deter- 
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mining  the  nervous  power  upon  the  animal  muscles  without  reference 
to  the  order  in  which  the  nerves  are  distributed  (k). 

500,  n.  Contrasted  with  all  this  should  now  be  stated  the  doctrine 
of  the  chemical  school,  as  it  comes  applauded  from  the  laboratory 
(§350J). 

The  source  of  motion,  then,  with  this  8cIiooT,vorutxtaiy  and  involun- 
tary, is  the  same  with  that  which  Liebig  assigns  for  thought,  namely, 
a  chemical  change  in  the  substance  of  the  organ  (§  349,  e).  The  mo- 
tions of  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  intestines,  &c.,  are  said  to  be  main- 
tained by  this  incessant  chemical  process.  If  the  will  operate,  chem- 
ical changes  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  motion.  The  will  is  the  def- 
composing  cause,  and  chemical  changes  in  the  brain  are  the  cause  of 
the  will,  though  *'  the  Reformer"  does  not  say  what  is  the  cause  of 
those  changes  in  the  cerebral  substance  that  give  rise  to  the  will  and 
to  other  acts  of  intellection  (§  175  c,  349  e,  500  h,  1054,  1076  a). 

It  is  presumable,  however,  that  these  acts  are  themselves  the  causes 
of  the  physical  changes  upon  wnich  they  depend ;  just  as  it  is  said  that 
the  chemical  forces  are  the  cause  of  the  vital  force  which  is  the  cause 
of  all  the  organic  processes  and  results  that  depend  upon  and  are  pro- 
duced by  the  chemical  forces.  That  is  the  latest  approved  version 
(§  4i  J,  349  d,  441  e,  447^^*).  In  this  way,  too,  the  chemist  expounds 
the  balance  between  waste  and  nutrition;  and  that  the  latter  may 
sometimes  gain  upon  the  former,  sleep  has  been  ordained.  In  times 
of  sleep,  voluntary  motion  being  suspended,  there  is  less  of  the  chem- 
ical waste,  and  therefore  a  chemical  increase.  That,  also,  is  the  ap- 
proved philosophy  of  sleep.     Here  is  a  summary  of  the  whole. 

"  Now,  since  in  different  individuals,  according  to  the  amount  of 
force  consumed  in  producing  voluntary  mechanical  effects,  unequal 
quantities  of  living  tissue  are  wasted,  there  must  occur,  in  every  indi- 
vidual, unless  the  phenomena  of  motion  are  to  cease  entirely,  a  con- 
dition in  which  all  voluntary  motions  are  completely  checked ;  in 
which,  therefore,  these  occasion  no  waste.  This  condition  is  called 
sleep, 

"  Now,  since  the  consumption  of  force  for  the  involuntary  motions 
continues  in  sleep,  it  is  plain  that  a  waste  of  matter  also  continues  in 
that  state ;  and  if  the  onginal  equilibrium  is  to  be  restored,  we  must 
suppose  that,  during  sleep,  an  amount  of  force  is  accumulated  in  the 
form  of  living  tissue,  eocactly  equal  to  that  which  was  consumed  in  vol- 
untary and  involuntary  motion  during  the  preceding  waking  period." 
— Liebig's  Animal  Chemistry  (§  1076,  c) 

Here  it  is  evident  that  the  chemist  was  "  nodding,"  from  the  over- 
sight ho  has  made  of  the  coincidences  presented  by  the  nutrition  of 
plants  (§  350,  nos.  64-76).  Nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  part  of  the 
foregoing  rationale  of  animal  and  organic  functions,  that  the  nerves 
are  made  the  conductors  of  a  force  which  is  every  where  generated  by 
chemical  changes,  and  upon  which  force  it  is  said  the  more  sensible 
motions  immediately  depend,  notwithstanding,  also,  these  motions  and 
those  of  an  insensible  nature  are  said  to  depend  immediately  and  ex- 
clusively upon  the  chemical  forces,  as  well  as  altogether  upon  the  vital 
force  (^  350,  441  e). 

But  again,  I  ask  the  chemist  for  the  primary  cause  of  those  chem- 
ical changes  in  which  originate  the  acts  of  the  mind,  its  passions,  &c, 
and  which  call  us  from  the  sleeping  to  the  waking  state  (175  c,  349  e, 
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350}  gg),  I  ask  the  chemist,  and  the  physical  philosopher  of  life,  tu 
explain  the  mechanism  and  the  laws  of  sympaUiy  by  the  application 
of  any  principle  in  physics  or  chemistiy.  Let  the  chemist  consider, 
that  in  every  process  of  remote  sympathy  there  are  involved  very  dJ- 
TersOy  yet  very  precise  effects,  and  tnat  he  must  have  one  species  of 
chemical  change  for  the  transmission  of  impressions  through  the  sen- 
sitive nerves  to  the  nervous  centres,  another  for  the  impressions  ex- 
erted upon  those  centres,  another  for  the  reflection  of  the  influences 
through  the  motor  nerves,  and  yet  another  for  the  effects  exerted  at 
the  ultimate  destination  of  this  amazing  round  of  never-ending  inflit- 
ences,  as  indispensable  to  the  process  of  respiration ;  and  coming  to 
morbid  states,  there  must  be  another  series  of  chemical  changes  con- 
forming, respectively,  to  the  nature  of  every  morbid  influence  and 
product  (§  188i  <£,  464,  451/,  649  b,  675). 

Take  any  single  attribute  of  the  nervous  system,  and  we  shall  find 
it  as  remarkably  distinguished  from  all  things  else  as  is  the.  mental 
principle.     The  power  which  appertains  to  that  system,  and  presides 
over  toe  whole  life  of  animals,  is  just  as  unique  in  all  its  operations. 
The  distinction  alone,  in  various  aspects,  between  the  condition  of  the 
sensitive  nerves,  or  the  sensitive  fibres  of  compound  nerves,  and  those 
which  are  appropriate  to  the  motor  influence, — those  which  convey 
impressions  to  the  central  parts  and  those  which  transmit  them  to  all 
parts  of  the  organization,  to  the  organic  structure  of  the  fountain 
ytself, — those,  I  say,  which  serve  to  awaken  the  mind,  or  to  stamp  on 
the  nervous  centres,  with  all  the  precision  of  thought,  an  inconceivable 
variety  of  influences  which  are  unceasingly  in  progress  in  every  other 
part,  but  with  no  other  appreciable  result  than  the  movements  which 
follow  in  all  the  organic  constitution,  contrasted  with  the  totally  dis- 
tinct prerogative  of  those  nerves,  and  those  fibres  of  compound  nerves, 
which  give  rise  to  the  distant  movements  and  changes, — place,  at  an 
•  unutterable  distance,  all  analogy  with  the  recognized  imponderable 
substances  and  with  every  other  agent  or  power  in  the  mineral  king- 
dom (§  451  c,  453).     But,  I  would  not  so  far  speculate  upon  the  na- 
ture of  the  nervous  power  as  even  to  assume  for  it  a  place  among  the 
imponderables,  which  the  physical  philosopher,  upon  no  better  evi- 
dence, unhesitatingly  avows  as  the  condition  of  light,  beat,  and  that 
more  inscrutable  substance,  imponderable  magnetism,  which  awakens 
no  sensation,  and  produces  no  eflect  upon  organic  life.     Least  of  all 
would  I  place  the  principle  of  life,  or  its  element  the  nervous  power, 
upon  a  par  with  the  imponderables  in  their  designated  condition  as 
material  "  fluids,"  nor  claim  for  the  latter  a  distinct  individuality 
(§  175,  bb).     The  true  physiologist  attempts  not  problems  which  have 
no  relation  to  principles  and  laws,  and  which  divert  philosophy  from 
its  practical  uses.     It  is  true,  he  argues  the  existence  of  the  principle 
of  life,  its  remarkable  attributes,  its  contradistinction  from  all  other 
agents,  upon  the  ground  of  the  philosopher  in  physics,  that  he  may 
meet  the  obtruder  with  his  own  ratiocination.     He  tells  him  that  his 
premises  are  the  same,  only  more  various,  distinct  in  their  nature, 
and  more  demonstrative.     He  points  him  to  his  "undulations"  of 
light,  the  velocity  of  their  movements,  the  prismatic  analysis,  its 
confirmation  by  life,  his  imponderable  mystery  which  spans  the  globe, 
its  co-operation  with  the  electric  fluid,  their  instant  transmission  of 
a  disturbing  cause  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  making  the  record  at  one 
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of  its  poles  ere  the  impulse  has  ceased  which  began  at  the  other 
(§  175  bb,  188i  d,  234  c,  d,  e,  281). 

500,  o.  Let  us  now  observe,  summarily,  the  wonderful  system  of 
analogies  which  Nature  has  ordained  among  the  vital  stimuli,  and  learn 
from  this,  and  from  the  same  system  of  relationship  which  distinguish- 
es other  parts  in  the  great  chain  of  existences,  that  her  laws  are  sim- 
ple where  the  phenomena  are  various  and  complex,  and  that  all  her 
designs  and  operations  are  susceptible  of  reduction  to  a  few  general 
principles,  which,  when  once  known,  illuminate  the  darkest  labyrinth, 
and  serve  us  instead  of  the  voluminous  facts  which  have  been  gradu- 
ally accumulating  for  ages.  One  principle  is  a  key  to  a  thousand  phe- 
nomena; and  as  new  ones  spring  up,  having  analogies  with  such  as 
are  known,  the.  principle  comes  to  their  ready  interpretation. 

In  respect  to  the  analogies  among  the  vital  stimuli,  the  mind,  being 
connected  with  the  body,  and  acting  upon  it  both  directly  or  through 
the  nervous  power,  should  naturally  be  one  of  them ;  and  here  we  find 
it  operating  m  peculiar  ways  upon  the  irritability  both  of  organic  and 
animal  life, — first  directly  upon  the  brain,  and  then  producing  volun- 
tary motion  through  the  nervous  power,  or  so  afiecting  the  organic 
states  as  to  be  a  morbific  or  a  curative  agent.  Just  so  with  foreign 
agents.  Irritate  the  brain  and  spasms  will  follow,  while  the  same  ir- 
ritation goes  to  the  recesses  of  organic  life.  The  natural  stimuli  of 
life  maintain  the  vital  actions  by  exciting  the  vital  properties.  But, 
there  are  many  foreign  agents  which  are  morbific,  and  these  operate 
in  the  same  way,  only,  at  the  same  time,  they  alter  the  nature  of  the 
vital  properties ;  and  it  is  exactly  in  this  way,  also,  that  the  mind  and 
its  passions  produce  disease.  The  impressions,  however,  in  the  former 
case,  may  be  reflected  from  the  nervous  centres,  while  in  the  latter, 
they  originate  in  those  centres.  Again,  there  are  other  foreign  agents 
which  aid  in  restoring  the  diseased  properties  and  actions  to  a  healthy 
state,  and  their  principle  of  operation  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
mind  when  this  agent  aids  in  the  removal  of  disease  (^  1067). 

Take  next  the  blood,  the  natural  vital  stimulus  of  organic  actions, 
which  makes  its  impressions  upon  the  same  properties  and  in  the  same 
way  as  we  have  just  seen  of  the  mind  and  foreign  agents.  But,  unlike 
the  latter,  it  is  a  living  agent,  and  calls  into  action  the  properties  of 
life  for  the  purpose  of  being  itself  acted  upon,  that  it  may  be  incorpo- 
rated with  the  organized  structure  and  receive  the  plenitude  of  those 
powers  through  which  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  organized  tissues,  that 
this  new  formation  may  again  generate  the  same  fluid,  and  be  acted 
upon,  in  its  turn,  by  other  blood.  Its  analogy,  therefore,  to  the  men- 
tal principle  relates  especially  to  its  property  as  a  vital  agent.  But, 
we  find  in  the  nervous  power  an  agent  of  more  extensive  analogies 
with  the  blood,  since  this  agent,  like  the  blood,  not  only  affects  the 
organic  properties  and  actions,  but  is  also  exquisitely  susceptible  of 
modifying  influences,  of  changes  in  its  nature,  from  the  action  of  the 
mind  and  from  external  morbific  and  remedial  agents,— acquiring  even 
the  very  character,  as  an  operating  cause,  which  appertains  to  the 
agents,  respectively,  that  may  call  it  into  action  (§  223-232).  The 
range  of  analogies  is,  therefore,  coextensive  between  the  nervous  pow- 
er and  all  other  vital  agents  (§  74  a,  188^  d).  And  so  of  the  semen 
in  its  action  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  ovum ;  infusing,  also, 
not  only  a  physical,  but  a  moral  constitution  into  the  ovum.     The 
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corporeal  and  mental  attributes  of  both  parents  are,  in  consequence, 
blended  together  (§  63,  &c.). 

Consider,  finally,  the  hibernating  animal,  whose  general  modifica- 
tion of  irritability  (§  191}  is  so  constituted  with  a  reference  to  preser- 
vation against  low  degrees  of  external  temperature,  that  mechanical 
irritation,  heat,  and  a  variety  of  agents  applied  to  the  surface,  shall  so 
awaken  the  nervous  influence  that  his  temperature  will  suddenly  rise 
from  below  the  40th  degree  of  Fahrenheit  up  to  its  natural  standard  of 
98^.  But  the  curious  fact  attending  this  remarkable  law  of  preserva- 
tion is  the  same  result  firom  an  intensity  of  cold  that  would  otherwise 
destroy  the  animal  (§  441,  d), 

500,  p.  In  respect  to  the  subserviency  of  the  brain  to  the  operations 
of  the  mind,  I  will  add  in  farther  explanation  of  what  I  have  said  in 
section  241,  that  we  have  the  best  reasons  for  believing  that  the  brain 
is  especially  designed  for  the  subserviency  of  the  will  and  perception, 
and  has  comparatively  little  connection  with  judgement,  reflection,  &c., 
and  less  with  perception  than  with  the  will.  Its  great  final  cause,  in 
respect  to  mind  and  instinct,  is  to  serve  as  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion with  the  voluntary  muscles,  through  the  nervous  power  (§  455,  a). 
The  will  is,  therefore,  a  stimulus  to  the  brain,  while  this  organ  sup- 
plies, in  consequence,  the  nervous  power  by  which  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles are  brought  into  action. 

In  respect  to  perception,  we  discover  the  relation  of  the  mind  to 
the  brain  in  another  aspect,  and,  also,  anodier  analogy  between  the 
will  and  physical  agents  as  vital  stimuli.  Through  sensibility  the 
brain  is  acted  upon,  and  this  impression  rouses  the  mind,  or  its  prop- 
erty, perception,  and  sensation  is  the  resulting  efiect  (§  175,  c). 

501,  a.  Sympathy  is  active  when  it  produces  sensible  effects.  It  is 
passive  when  its  effects  are  insensible,  as  in  the  natural  rhythm  of  the 
organic  system. 

501,  b.  In  the  perfectly  natural  condition  of  sympathy  in  organic 
life,  the  nervous  influence  is  a  mere  regulator  of  the  organic  proper- 
ties. Its  natural  operation  is  disturbed  by  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  and  by  mental  emotions. 

501,  c.  It  is  mostly  in  conditions  of  disease  that  we  notice  the  re- 
sults of  sympathy.  In  health  we  see  only  the  universal  harmony ; 
unless  disturbed  by  a  blush,  or  bv  the  abundance  of  urine  when  cold 
chills  the  surface,  or  fear  exerts  its  more  mysterious  sway.  Disease 
affords  the  striking  examples  of  display  in  the  nervous  power,  and 
these  examples  are  what  most  engage  die  attention  of  the  physician. 
To  trace  out  their  complexity,  as  one  part  after  another  gives  rise  to 
disease  consecutively  in  each,  and  as  each  may  exasperate  the  morbid 
states  of  the  whole,  or  as  remedial  agents  may  institute  corresponding 
circles  of  sympathy,  are  the  most  important  and  difficult  objects  of 
medicine. 

502,  a.  Diseases  generally  begin  without  the  agency  of  the  ner^'es. 
Morbific  causes  make  their  impression  upon  the  organic  properties  of 
some  particular  part,  when  it  commonly  happens,  sooner  or  later, 
that  the  altered  state  of  the  part  is  felt  by  the  nervous  centres,  from 
whence  a  disturbing  nervous  influence  is  transmitted  to  other  parts 
(§  133-154,  188-193,  516,  no.  7,  657,  666). 

502,  b.  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  where  disease  invades 
the  system  extensively  from  its  first  explosion,  as  in  idiopathic  fever. 
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Bympathetic  sensibility  is  affected  by  the  primary  morbific  cause  as  an 
important  element  in  establishing  the  general  predisposition  (§  149, 
201,  451  b,  559,  660,  666). 

502.  c.  Remedial  agents  may  operate  directly  upon  a  part,  and  re- 
store its  morbid  properties  and  functions  without  any  agency  of  the 
nenres.  This  is  generally  true  where  the  remedy  is  applied  directly 
to  the  tissue  affected ;  but,  in  all  other  cases,  the  nervous  power  is  the 
medium  of  transmission.  Upon  these  fundamental  principles,  the 
main  art  of  therapeutics  is  or  should  be  founded, 

503.  When  disease,  or  morbific,  or  remedial  agents  transmit  their 
influence  £rom  any  part  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  there  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power,  the  modification  corresponds  with  the 
nature  of  the  impression  which  is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres. 
These  transient  modifications  of  the  nervous  power  are  similar,  in 
principle,  to  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  organic  properties,  and 
which  essentially  constitute  the  disease.  The  passions  also  modify 
the  nervous  power  in  ways  peculiar  to  each ;  and,  in  all  the  cases, 
correspondine  effects  are  produced  upon  the  condition  of  diseased 

Cupon  which  the  nervous  power  thus  modified  may  be  reflected, 
is  to  say,  the  nature  of  the  nervous  power  is  variously  modified 
in  all  the  cases ;  and,  therefore,  like  external  morbific  or  remedial 
agents  of  different  virtues,  modifies  the  vital  states  according  to  its  own 
acquired  modifications.  The  nervous  power,  therefore,  thus  acquires, 
more  or  less,  the  virtues  of  the  exciting  causes,  and  becomes,  more  or 
less,  a  substitute  for  them  (§  226). 

504.  Various  ciA;les  of  sympathy  are  generated  by  the  action  of 
remedial  agents  upon  the  stomach,  intestines,  &c.  The  first  impres- 
sion of  the  agent  may  set  in  motion  a  great  range  of  sympathetic  pro- 
cesses ;  as  the  operation  of  emetics  (§  500,  g) ;  and,  as  now  impres- 
sions are  sympatnetically  instituted,  they  become  the  points  of  depar- 
ture for  other  circles  of  sympathy,  and  react  upon  and  increase  those 
in  which  they  originate. 

505.  When  the  nervous  power  is  excited  by  remedial  agents  of 
positive  virtues,  it  is  essentially  morbific,  like  the  remedial  agents 
themselves.  Each  is,  therefore,  only  curative  by  inducing  new  mor- 
bid conditions  by  which  the  natural  recuperative  tendency  of  the  vital 
properties  is  brought  into  operation.  The  great  ^fierence  is,  that 
morbific  agents  alter  the  vital  conditions  more  profoundly  and  more 
permanenUy  than  the  remedial. 

506.  Impressions  once  made  upon  any  part  may  continue  for  an  in- 
definite time  after  the  cause  is  withdrawn,  and  may  continue  to  de- 
velop and  modify  the  nervous  influence,  and  direct  its  operation  upon 
other  parts,  as  when  the  agent  was  in  operation.  (§  487,  c).  Thus,  the 
operation  of  many  active  remedial  or  morbific  agents  will  continue  to 
be  exerted  upon  the  system  at  large,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  af- 
ter they  shall  have  been  thoroughly  removed  from  the  stomach.  Sec, 
Inflammations  excited  by  cantharides,  issues,  wounds,  &c,  hold  an 
unceasing  operation,  curative  or  morbific,  upon  remote  parts.  The 
specific  impression  made  by  the  virus  of  the  mad  dog  becomes  establish- 
ed in  the  bitten  part,  and  continues  to  be  propagated  over  the  system 
till,  through  the  law  of  cumulation,  an  explosion  of  disease  ultimately 
follows  (§  558,  a).  The  same  principle,  exactly,  is  applicable  to  mer* 
eury,  when  a  small  dose,  or  its  external  application,  produces  saliva- 
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tion,  or  wken  miaftrnata  five  rise  to  fevers  in  a  month,  or  six  monthly 
after  their  direct  operation  has  been  withdrawn.  The  principle  is 
constantly  illustrated  in  natural  states  of  the  body ;  as  where  the 
sphincters  remain  permanently  contracted  after  the  expulsion  of  the 
urine  or  of  fecal  matter  (§  514  g^  516,  no.  6). 

Here,  then,  we  have  another  important  law  to  interpret  the  tme 
modus  operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  (§  503). 

507.  The  nervous  power  pervades  the  whole  system  of  motor 
nerves;  and,  although  its  active  operation  in  the  ordinary  function 
of  sympathy  be  developed  mainly,  if  not  altogether,  in  the  central 
parts,  it  may  be  brought  into  operation  by  irritating  any  of  the  motor 
nerves  (§  474  ^,  499).  A  division,  or  other  injury  of  nerves  going  to 
the  organic  vbcera,  as  the  par  vagum,  may  destroy  their  functions,  or 
otherwise  affect  the  vital  constitution  and  products  of  the  part,  or  in- 

.  duce  inflammatioo,  by  the  shock  of  nervous  power  thus  inflicted  on 
the  organic  properties  of  the  part  (§  485). 

508.  The  nervous  systems  are  as  liable  as  other  parts  to  be  affect- 
ed in  their  organic  condition  by  the  nervous  power,  which,  in  tiie 
same  way,  may  be  actively  determined  upon  them.  But,  there  is  this 
difference,  when  any  part  of  the  nervous  system  is  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, it  is  liable  to  produce  greater  disturbances  in  remote  parts,  than 
other  organs  when  diseased.  These  disturbances  are  occasioned  by 
the  direct  propagation  of  the  nervous  power,  but  they  are  apt  to  be 
less  of  a  morbid  nature  than  when  produced  by  the  more  complex 
process  of  remote  sympathy  (§  500,  a-c). 

509.  The  nervous  power  may  extinguish  life  with  great  instanta- 
neousness.  When  rapidly  fatal,  the  causes  by  which  it  is  brought  into 
operation  must  be  violent  and  sudden  in  their  action  (§  455,  J).  Ex- 
amples occur  in  the  fatal  effects  of  joy,  anger,  blows  on  the  epigastric 
region,  drinking  cold  water,  prussic  acid,  sudden  death  from  small 
losses  of  blood,  apoplexy,  &c.  (§  479,  1040). 

In  the  case  of  joy,  anger,  and  apoplexy,  the  nervous  power  is  de- 
veloped in  a  direct  manner  (§  500,  c),  and  destroys  mainly  by  its  sud- 
den determination  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain  and  heart. 
Blows  on  the  stomach  give  the  same  determination  through  remote 
sympathy,  as  do  also  cold  water  and  prussic  acid  (§  476^,  A).  The 
mode  of  death  from  small  losses  of  blood  will  be  explained  under  the 
philosophy  of  the  operation  of  its  loss  (§  943,  946,  &c.). 

In  the  foregoing  cases,  the  nervous  power  is  also  determined  with 
violence  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  upon  the  whole  capil- 
lary system  of  blood-vessels  (§  481,  &c.,  490).  The  general  effect  is 
also  increased  by  the  injury  sustained  by  the  brain  itself 

510.  The  foregoing.modus  operandi  of  the  several  agents  is  similar 
to  tho  causation  of  sudden  death  from  injuries  of  the  brain  or  spinal 
cord.     Thus : 

If  the  spinal  marrow  be  suddenly  destroyed,  or  only  one  half  of  it, 
by  a  large  stilette,  life  is  immediately  extinguished.  The  modus  op- 
erandi appears  to  be  the  following: — 1st.  An  injury  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties ot  all  the  organic  viscera.  2d.  A  violent  interruption  of  the 
concert  of  organic  actions.  3d.  An  interruption  of  respiratory  move- 
ments. 4th.  A  pernicious  nervous  power  is  propagated  from  the  cord 
to  the  organic  powers  of  the  brain.  5th.  Pernicious  influences  fu-e 
propagated  by  the  org^ic  viscera  to  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic  sys- 
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terns, — ^thus  greatly  increasing  the  destructive  n^rous  influence  upon 
tliemselves  (§  455,  c).  They  are  complex  circles  of  nervous  influ- 
encey  but  are  determined  by  exact  laws,  and  each  circle  has  its  distinct 
individuality,  although  involved  in  each  other. 

A  like  explanation  is  also  applicable  when  a  sudden  destruction  of 
lib  is  effected  by  crashing  the  or^in. 

511.  It  is  upon  the  pnnciple  that  the  effects  o^  the  nervous  influ- 
ence deipend  upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  impressions  made  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  whether  direct  or  indirect  (§  426, 500),  that  we  must 
explain  the  differences  in  the  results  of  slightly- varied  experiments 
relative  to  these  parts ;  those,  for. instance,  by  which  the  brain  or  spi- 
nal cord  is  slowly  destroyed  interrupting  the  harmony  of  actions  and 
the  organic  functions  more  gradually,  and  therefore  less  fatally,  than 
such  as  produce  their  destructive  effects  with  greater  rapidity. 

V.   THE   LAWS   OF   SYMPATHY,  AND  THEIR  APPLICATION  TO  PATHOLOGY 

AND    THERAPEUTICS. 

General  Facts  and  Laws  relative  to  the  Cerebrospinal  and  Ganglionic 

Systems, 

512,  a.  The  various  nervous  communications  of  the  intestinal  canal 
with  the  brain  and  all  other  organs  are  demonstrative  of  the  ascend- 
ant influence  which  the  stomach,  particularly,  possesses  when  acted 
upon  by  remedial  agents.  We  see  all  this  exemplified,  analogically 
at  least,  in  the  endless  remote  derangements  which  follow  the  com- 
mon irritations  and  morbid  states  of  the  organ,  as,  also,  of  the  intes- 
tines. We  see,  indeed,  the  whole  in  natural  progress.  When,  for 
example,  hunger  operates,  an  actual  sensation  is  then  felt  by  the 
brain,  and  the  mind,  of  course,  participates  (§  323).  Numerous  and 
complex  influences  may  be  thus  brought  into  operation,  of  which  the 
stomach  is  the  primary  source.  The  will,  being  excited,  brings  into 
action  all  those  muscles  which  are  necessaiy  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
food,  and  other  muscles  to  effect  its  mastication,  and  convey  it  to  the 
stomach.  Various  sympathetic  organic  influences  are,  in  the  mean 
time,  taking  place,  which  it  is  unnecessary,  as  it  might  be  difficult,  to 
explain.  Many  of  these  organic  influences  spring  from  the  mind  it- 
self. Thus,  the  brain  feeling  the  sensation  of  hunger,  the  salivary 
glands  begin  to  pour  out  their  fluid  at  the  sight  or  smell  of  food,  or 
even  at  its  expectation.  The  food  establishes  an  influence  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  by  which  an  exciting  nervous  power  is  constantly 
propagated  to  other  parts.  The  bile,  saliva,  &c.,  are  thus  increased, 
thougli  other  more  direct  sympathetic  influences  contribute  to  these 
results.  The  stomach  being  supplied  with  its  wants,  all  these  influ- 
ences cease,  and  a  new  order  arises.  Cut  off  the  par  vagum  and 
none  of  them  will  obtain,  unless  feebly  through  the  ganglionic  and 
spinal  nerves.  When  the  food  has  undergone  digestion,  and  all  ex- 
citing impression  is  removed  from  the  stomach,  all  the  reflected  influ- 
ences of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  cease  in  consequence. 

512,  b.  The  vascular  action  and  the  glow  of  warmth,  which  are 
lighted  up  in  the  skin  of  the  fasting,  half-frozen  traveler,  and  his  in- 
vigorated strength  before  digestion  has  made  any  advances,  and  the 
flow  of  bile  which  is  determined  by  the  action  of  food  on  the  stom- 
ach, especially  where  the  food  is  of  an  animal  nature,  and  therefore, 
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likewise,  operative  in  part  through  ks  stimulant  virtue ;  or,  again,  the 
copious  perspiration,  and  other  results,  which  often  follow  immediate- 
ly a  draught  of  hot  water,  illustrate  the  whole  philosophy  of  this  ap- 
parently entangled  subject  of  sympathy,  whether  in  relation  to  natu- 
ral, morbific,  or  remedial  agents;  and  we  learn  from  these  obvious 
examples  that  the  essential  principle  is  simple,  and  readily  explains 
all  the  diversified  phenomena,  which  are  purely  effects  of  a  complex 
play  of  sympathies,  whose  original  starting  point  is  the  gastro-intesti- 
nal  mucous  membrane.  But  when,  in  the  case  of  the  food,  it  shall 
have  been  digested,  and  have  entered  the  circulation,  some  of  its  ear- 
liest and  strongest  demonstrations  may  have  disappeared.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  too^  that  such  b  often  the  immediate  effect  of  food  upon 
the  great  nervous  centre,  that  sleep  is  almost  irresistible,  or  apoplexy 
follows,  "paulo  post  prandium,"  as  no  unusual  result;  the  nervous 
power  being  determined,  in  the  former  case,  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties mildly  and  agreeably,  in  the  latter  with  sudden  and  destructive 
violence  (§  226-233,  480,  500,  508-511,  1040). 

513.  Physiological  conditions,  like  the  foregomg,  are  so  intelligible 
as  to  be  peculiarly  important  in  illustrating  coincident  problems  in 
pathology  and  therapeutics.  Whenever  well-pronounced  sympathetic 
influences  are  propagated  from  one  organ  to  others  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  in  their  natural  states,  and  by  nat- 
ural stimuli,  as  by  food,  these  influences  are  generally  greatly  increas- 
ed, as  well  as  modified  in  kind,  by  morbific  and  by  remedial  agents 
(§  524,  no.  1). 

514,  a.  The  foregoing  considerations  lead  me  to  the  statement  of 
one  of  the  most  important  laws  in  physiology,  which  is  alike  applica- 
ble to  the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems,  namely : 

"  When  impressions,'made  by  the  action  of  external  stimuli  on  sen- 
sitive nerves,. eive  rise  to  motions  in  other  parts,  these  are  never  the 
result  of  the  direct  reaction  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  fibres  of  the 
nerves  on  each  other.  The  irritation  is  conveyed  by  the  sensidve 
fibres  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  is  by  those  communicated  to 
the  motor  fibres."— Muller  (§  445,  462-472). 

The  foregoing  law  is  in  operation  in  all  cases  of  remote  sympathy, 
whether  of  a  physiological,  pathological,  or  therapeutical  nature  (§  455, 
c-h).  It  is  clearly  exemplified  in  the.  natural  process  of  respiration, 
by  the  analogous  results  of  emetics,  &c.  In  respiration,  the  want  of 
air  is  felt  through  the  medium  of  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  sympathetic  nerves,  and  appears  to  be  concentrated  about 
the  medulla  oblongata.  The  nervous  power  is  thus  developed,  and  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  various  motor  nerves  which  supply  the  mus- 
cles of  respiration ;  when  the  action  of  these  muscles  follows  as  a  con 
sequence  (§  233,  462-472,  500). 

514,  b.  The  only  remarkable  difference  in  the  physiology  of  vomit- 
ing from  that  of  respiration  consists  in  the  primary  impression  being 
made  upon  the  same  nerves  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomaoh,  and 
the  convulsive  movement  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  A  radical  dif- 
ference, however,  obtains  in  the  influences  which  may  be  exerted  by 
an  emetic  upon  the  organic  states ;  especially  in  their  diseased  condi- 
tions. This,  too,  will  depend  greatly  upon  the  cause  of  vomiting ; 
and  so  of  every  other  agent,  according  as  it  may  be  natural,  morbific, 
or  remedial.     When  the  effects  depend  upon  sympathetic  influences, 
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the  morbific  and  remedial  agents  bo  modify  the  nervous  power  that  it 
alters  the  existing  condition  of  the  organic  properties  ana  functions  of 
all  parts  upon  which  its  positive  action  may  fdl  (§  129,  226,  227). 

j£  the  stomach  itself  be  the  seat  of  disease,  even  its  mucous  tissue, 
the  remedial  effect  of  any  agent  may  not  be  wholly,  or  principally, 
due  to  its  direct  action  upon  the  organ,  but  may  be  also  exeited 
through  a  chain  of  causation  exactly  similar  to  that  by  which  the  i  e- 
spiratory  muscles  are  thrown  into  action  in  respiration  or  vomiting. 
This  must  be  obvious  enough  in  the  case  of  pentoneal  disease  of  the 
stomach ;  and  it  is  equally  true  of  diseases  of  its  niucous  coat,  that  the 
impression  of  the  remedy  is  transmitted,  more  or  less,  through  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  and  ganglionic  nerves  to  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  when  the  nervous  power  is  reflected,  with  an 
alterative  enect,  through  the  motor  fibres  of  the  same  nerves  upon  the 
mucous,  as  upon  the  serous,  tissue  of  the  stomach.  *  The  same  philos- 
ophy applies  to  the  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  in  the  action  of  an 
emetic,  and  to  the  same  tissue  of  the  intestines  when  peristaltic  move- 
ments are  excited  by  cathartics  (§  657  a,  658). 

In  the  case  of  vomiting,  the  impression  upon  the  stomach  may  be 
direct  or  indirect ;  and  the  various  mental  as  well  as  physical  modes 
by  which  it  may  be  produced,  unfold  an  extensive  range  of  sympa- 
thies, open  a  wide  door  to  a  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  confute  the  physical  ana  chemical 
doctrines  of  life  and  disease.  But  this  is  only  at  the  threshold  of  an 
endless  number  of  analogous  examples  supplied  by  the  mucous  tissue 
alone  ;  since  *'  the  whole  system  of  respiratory  nerves  can  be  excited 
to  action  by  the  irritation  ofany  part  of  the  mucous  membranes  from 
the  mouth  to  the  anus,  or  from  the  nostrils  to  the  lungs,  or  of  the 
urinary  organs." 

514,  e.  We  thus  comprehend  how  an  emetic  of  the  most  simple  na- 
ture may  suddenly  arrest  a  paroxysm  of  hooping-cough,  or  of  spas- 
modic asthma,  or  of  hysteria.  The  emetic,  through  the  foregoing 
process^  induces  new  movements  in  the  affected  muscles,  and  thus 
ends  the  paroxysm.  Dr.  Greenhow,  for  example,  has  lately  related, 
in  the  London  Medical  Gazette,  the  case  of  a  man,  who  was  affected 
with  a  choking,  as  if  a  ball  was  rising  in  his  throat,  and  shortly  after 
a  violent  hiccough  be?an,  which  continued  for  several  days.  About 
the  eighth  day,  his  wife,  sister,  and  maid-servant,  '*  got  into  the  same 
state ;"  the  affection  being  sympathetic  in  the  last  three  cases,  and  in- 
duced by  the  operation  of  the  mind  (§  227,  no.  1,  230).  "  It  was  a 
painful  spectacle,  though  a  somewhat  ludicrous  one,  to  see  four  indi- 
viduals all  hiccoughing  at  the  same  time."  Opium,  valerian,  asafcet- 
ida,  camphor,  magnesia,  &c.,  failed  entirely  of  affording  relief.  *'  How- 
ever, somethmg  taken  by  the  maid-servant  made  her  vomit,  and  from 
that  moment  the  complaint  ceased.  '  A  mustard  emetic  was  immedi- 
ately ordered  for  the  others,  when  the  sister  and  wife  were  also  re- 
lieved ;  but  not  so  the  husband,  whose  attack,  however,  was  always 
suspended  by  vomiting,  but  soon  returned."  In  the  case  of  the  hus- 
band, there  was  present  a  state  of  disease,  which  continued  to  repro- 
duce the  paroxysms  ;  but  in  the  other  three  there  was  little  else  than 
the  spasmodic  action  of  the  muscles.  Dr.  G.  says  he  "  always  after- 
ward found  that  vomiting  put  an  end  to  attacks  of  hysteria,  and  be- 
lieves that  the  dread  of  an  emetic  has  often  had  the  effect  of  checking 
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an  hysterical  attack ;"  ia  which  case  the  mind  develops  a  coDtrolling 
nervous  influence. 

51^,  di  Consider,  next,  an  example  of  the  manifestation  of  symptfc- 
thy  between  the  skin  and  other  parts,  as  indicative  of  the  modus  me- 
randi  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  when  they  establish  their  infla- 
ences  upon  distant  parts  through  the  medium  ot  the  skin. 

Volkmann,  in  pomting  out  the  great  difference  between  the  trunks 
and  the  minute  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the  power  of  exciting 
reflex  motions,  prefers  the  skin  for  illustration ;  wnich,  he  says,  sur- 
passes all  other  organs  in  the  property  of  exciting  these  motions.  When 
an  animal,  for  example,  is  under  the  influence  of  opium,  the  slightest 
touch  of  the  skin  is  frequently  sufficient  to  give  rise  to  strong  spasms, 
while  reflex  actions  excited  by  irritating  the  distinct  nerves  of  the 
skin  are  generally  less.  The  philosophy  is  the  same  when  cold  air, 
or  cold  water,  restores  a  patient  from  a  state  of  syncope.  A  drop  of 
cold  water,  when  snapped  upon  the  face,  rouses  the  subject  by  trans- 
mitting an  impression  through  the  cutaneous  nerves  to  the  nervous 
centres,  which  instantly  develops  an  exciting  nervous  influence  that  is 
then  reflected  upon  the  muscles  of  respiration,  and  upon  the  heart  and 
extreme  blood-vessels.  The  same  law  governs,  also,  the  constant  mu- 
tual interchange  of  action  between  the  skin  and  alimentary  canal,  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  &c.,  whether  in  health  or  disease.  From  these  ex- 
amples of  a  great  fundamental  law,  we  readily  obtain  the  modus 
operandi  of  mercury,  iodine,  blisters,  issues,  &c.,  when  applied  to  the 
skin  (§  226,  232,  527  b,  559,  666). 

514,  e.  With  the  qualifications  stated  in  sections  458,  459,  it  is  ''a 
general  law,  that,  whenever  general  spasms  are  excited  by  local  im- 
pressions, the  phenomenon  depends  on  no  other  communication  be- 
tween the  sensitive  and  motor  fibres  than  exists  in  the  spinal  cord.  In 
many  cases,  however,  local  irritation  of  the  nerves  gives  rise,  not  to 
general,  but  to  local  muscular  spasms."  "  In  the  contraction  of  all 
the  perineal  muscles  in  expelling  the  semen,  which  are  exerted  by 
irritation  of  the  sensitive  fiores  of  the  penis,  the  spinal  cord  is  the 
medium  of  communication  between  the  sensorial  impressions  and  the 
movements." — Muller. 

514,y!  Many  "muscles  invested  by  sensitive  membranes,  and  are 
not  themselves  exposed  to  the  direct  stimulus,  can  only  be  excited  to 
action  by  irritation  of  the  sensitive  property  of  their  investing  mem- 
brane, the  transmission  of  this  irritation  to  the  nervous  centres,  and 
the  propagation  of  the  motor  influence  from  the  nervous  centres  to 
themselves.  Thus,  the  contractions  of  the  glottis  and  air-passages, 
excited  by  the  contact  of  irritating  gases,  are  not  the  immediate  result 
of  the  irritation  of  the  parts  themselves,  but  of  the  excitement  of  the 
sensitive  fibres  distributed  to  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  reflected 
influence  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  upon  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
muscles.  The  movements  of  deglutition  belong  to  this  class.  The 
stimulus  of  the  morsel  in  the  fauces  excites  the  act  of  deglutition.  In 
this  case,  the  sensitive  nerves  which  transmit  the  impression  to  the 
nervous  centres  are,  according  to  Dr.  Reid,  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  the 
superior  laryneeal,  and  the  branches  of  the  fifth,  sent  to  the  sofl  palate 
and  isthmus  of  the  fauces.  The  motor  nerves  for  the  movements  oi 
deglutition  are  the  pharyngeal  branches  of  the  par  vagum.  A  like 
explanation  applies,  also,  to  the  irritations  of  the  sphincter  ani  and  the 
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sphincters  of  the  bladder.  The  muscles  cannot  be  themselves  stima- 
lated  by  the  excrement  and  the  urine  ;  but  these  matters  act  upon  the 
sensitive  nerves  of  the  mucous  membrane  and  excite  the  spinal  cord« 
which,  as  if  constantly  charged  with  motor  influcTtcCy  reacts  upon  the 
muscles.  In  this  case  the  phenomenon  appears  to  depend  on  no  other 
communication  between  the  sensitive  ana  motor  fibres  than  exists  in 
the  spinal  cord.  Hence,  after  injury  of  the  spinal  marrow,  these 
sphincters  become  relaxed/' — Muller. 

The  operation  of  cathartics  involves  more  complex  laws.  These 
are  agents  of  specific  virtues,  and  are  capable  of  modifying  the  vital 
states  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  of  parts  remotely  situHted.  Their  di- 
rect  impression  is  exerted  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue ;  but  the 
muscular  is  brought  into  increased  action  both  by  contiguous  and  re- 
mote svmpathy  (§  497).  It  is  not  improbable,  indeed,  that  remote 
sympathy  is  concerned  in  the  ordinary  peristaltic  movements  that  are 
induced  by  the  natural  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  475,  490) ; 
though  observation  assures  us  that,  as  in  the  case  of  the  heart,  the  nat- 
ural stimuli  maintain  the  movements  without  any  well-pronounced  re- 
flection of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  muscular  coat  (§  475,  490). 
But  in  the  case  of  cathartics,  something  more  happens.  The  influence 
beine  extended  to  the  nervous  centres,  the  nervous  power  is  propa- 
gated through  motor  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric  and  sympathetic 
nerves  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  by  which  the  various  influ- 
ences of  these  agents  are  increased,  as  in  the  experiments  by  Wilson 
Philip  (§  491). 

514,  ^.  The  sphincters  remain  contracted  after  the  expulsion  of -the 
faeces  and  urine.  This  is  owing  to  the  permanence  of  the  impression 
upon  the  mucous  tissue,  which  maintains  an  excitement  of  the  nervous 
influence  till  the  excretions  are  again  deposited.  And  so  of  the  con- 
tinued influences  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  long  afler  the  agents 
themselves  have  ceased  to  operate ;  the  impressions  remaining  upon 
the  parts  where  their  direct  action  had  been  exerted.  In  this  way 
miasmata,  the  virus  of  the  mad  dog,  mercurial  and  other  remedies 
which  may  be  slow  in  the  full  development  of  their  efiects,  establish 
their  influences  where  their  direct  action  may  fall,  and  these  are  subse- 
quently and  slowly  propagated  to  other  parts  (§  516,  nos.  2  and  6, 
518  h,  666,  657  a). 

514,  h.  More  complex  examples  of  the  law  with  which  this  section 
was  begun  will  be  presented  hereafter.  Such  as  have  been  stated  are 
intended  as  introductory  to  the  series  of  laws  which  are  soon  to  fol- 
low. But  we  see  from  examples  already  produced,  that  when  sym- 
pathies are  set  up  in  one  part  they  may  become  the  cause  of  sympa- 
thies in  other  parts,  and  that  in  this  manner  remedial  and  morbific 
agents,  which  begin  their  action  on  some  given  part,  may  establish 
very  complex  circles  of  sympathy,  each  modifying  the  others  through 
new  influences  upon  the  nervous  power  (§  228).  When  the  food,  for 
instance,  as  in  §  512,  induces  vascular  action  and  warmth  in  the  skin 
before  digestion  commences,  that  organ,  in  consequence,  reflects  salu- 
tary influences  on  the  digestive  organs,  and  thus  promotes  digestion. 
When  tartarized  antimony,  in  small  doses,  establishes  its  sudorific  im- 
pression, the  skin  becomes  the  source  of  many  sympathetic  influences 
upon  other  organs ;  thus  showing,  also,  that  it  is  not  the  perspiration, 
but  the  vital  change  in  the  organ  itself  which  leads  to  results  that  can- 
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not  be  imitated  by  any  other  mode  of  exciting  tbis  excretory  function. 
And  so,  more  or  less,  of  other  parts  upon  which  the  antimony  may 
exert  its  primary  sympathetic  effect  (§  863,  e). 

Thus  it  happens,  that  whether  certain  remedial  agents  are  applied 
to  the  stomacn  or  skin,  sympathetic  influences  dre  propagated  to  each, 
as  well  as  from  each  to  other  organs,  while  each,  in  its  turn,  reflects 
the  impressions  back  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  from  whence  they 
are  a^in  returned  with  increased  intensity ;  or  organs  not  before  in- 
volved are  ultimately  brought  under  their  influence  (§  129  h,  674  d). 
And  so  of  disease  of  any  given  organ ;  which  is  only  equivalent  to  the 
influences  of  morbific  causes  (§  647,  660). 

If  two  or  more  remedial  agents  be  united,  it  is  readily  seen  thai 
their  combined  effect  may  be  extended  from  the  stomach  to  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  from  thence  sympathetic  influences  propagated 
among  themselves,  and  variously  determined  upon  other  parts. 

514,  t.  We  may  now  regard  an  example  which  presents  a  union  of 
the  physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical  principles,  as  set 
forth  by  myself,  in  their  relation  to  the  nervous  influence ;  all  refera- 
ble to  one  common  law  in  its  connection  with  modifications  of  the  nerr 
vous  power  (§  226).  Thus :  "  Certain  cases,"  according  to  Marshall 
Hall,  **  as  hydrophobia,  epilepsy,  hysteria,  and  certain  remedies,  as 
strychnia,  cantharides,  &;c.,  not  only  induce  augmented  excitability, 
but  manifest  their  effects  upon  the  organs  which  are  physiologically 
under  the  dominion  of  the  excito^motory  power.'' 

514,  k.  Finally,  a  glance  at  the  physiology  of  the  contraction  of  the 
iris  may  aid  our  understanding  of  the  complex  sympathetic  influences 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  of  the  applicability  of  the  follow- 
ing physiological  laws  to  the  modus  operandi  of  such  agents. 

It  is  first  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  iris  may  be  pricked  vnth  a 
knife  without  exciting  contraction,  while  it  is  exquisitely  sensitive  to 
the  action  of  light  (§  74  a,  188^  d,  136,  137).  The  co-operation  of  a 
sensitive  and  motor  nerve,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain,  is  neces- 
sary to  this  phenomenon.  The  impression  upon  the  retina  being 
transmitted  to  the  brain  through  the  optic  nerve,  is  reflected  upon  the 
iris  through  the  motor  ciliary  nerve.  This  may,  perhaps,  open  the 
eyes  of  the  chemist  as  to  the  true  doctrine  of  vision  (§  188^  d,  500  n). 
But  it  is  a  more  interesting  fact,  that  when  one  eye  is  closed,  and  the 
other  open,  the  pupil  of  the  closed  eye  will  follow,  in  a  measure,  the 
movements  of  the  open  eye ;  and  this  will  happen  to  an  amaurotic  eye 
when  the  sound  one  is  exposed  to  the  stimulus  of  light.  This  sympa- 
thy between  the  two  eyes,  as  well  as  in  other  respects,  and  the  har- 
mony between  the  two  ears,  involve  very  delicate  considerations  as  to 
the  influences  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  may  be  employed  in  tracing 
out  the  philosophy  of  many  obscure  interchanges  of  action  among  di£ 
ferent  organs,  either  in  their  natural  states^  or  wheti  they  are  disturb- 
ed by  morbific  or  remedial  agents  (^  1072,  a,  note). 

514,  Z.  A  multitude  of  illustrations  may  be  brought  to  the  same 
purpose,  which  show  us,  also,  how  complex  may  be  tibe  influences  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  how  the  mind  may  participate, 
when  these  agents  operate  upon  the  organic  properties  which  con- 
duct the  insensible  movements.  Thus,  sneezing  is  commonly  produ- 
ced by  the  action  of  stimuli  upon  a  nerve  of  common  sensibility  dis- 
tributed from  the  fifth  pair  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  nose,  and  the 
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reflection  of  this  irritation  upon  the  respiratory  nerves.  But  the 
stimulus  of  the  sun's  light  may  produce  sneezing  by  acting  first  upon 
the  optic  nerve,  and  through  that  medium  upon  the  nervous  centres. 
The  nervous  power  thus  developed  is  reflected  upon  the  Schneiderian 
membrane  through  the  branches  of  the  fifth  pair  ivhich  impart  com- 
mon sensibility  to  the  nose  (§  198).  Here  a  new  sensation  arises, 
which  is  sent  back  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  nervous  power 
again  developed,  and,  according  to  relations  between  that  mem- 
brane and  the  respiratory  organs,  and  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause, 
the  nervous  power  is  now  reflected  upon  the  respiratory  muscles, 
when  sneezing  follows  as .  the  result  of  the  convulsive  movement. 
(See,  in  connection,  §  188^  d,  600  n.) 

The  mind  itself  will  do  the  same  thing  by  dwelling  intensely  on  a 
former  paroxysm  of  sneezing.  Here  the  nervous  power  is  excited  in 
a  direct  manner  by  the  mind,  and  is  then,  as  in  the  foregoing  case, 
directed  upon  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  pair.  And  so  of  sympa- 
thetic yawning,  sympathetic  micturition,  &C. 

514,  m.  The  olfactory  nerve  is  mostly  endowed  with  specific  sensi- 
oility,  and  is  only  excited  by  odors,  while  they  have  no  such  effect 
upon  the  nasal  branches  of  the  fifth  pair;  unless  the  odora  be  at  the 
same  time  of  a  pungent  nature ;  and  then  it  is  the  pungency ,  not  the 
odoTy  that  operates.  Odors  afiect  the  mind  agreeably  or  disagpreea- 
bly.  The  smell  of  a  rose  may  have  no  other  effect  than  that  of  so 
impressing  the  brain  as  to  give  rise  to  a  pleasurable  sensation.  But, 
in  some  constitutions,  its  impression  will  excite  a  very  complex  train 
of  sympathies.  Its  effect  may  be  at  first  pleasurable,  but  followed 
immediately  by  the  transmission  of  a  disturbing  influence  to  the 
heart,  or  stomach,  or  even  to  the  intestines.  The  heurt  may  be  thus 
depressed  in  its  action,  the  stomach  nauseated,  and  the  bowels  have 
been  purged  by  the  same  cause.  Hence  the  poet's  expression,  to 
*'die  of  a  rose  in, aromatic  pain."  Even  the  recollection  of  disagree- 
able results  from  offensive  odors  brings  on  nausea  and  vomiting  (§ 
500,  t.     Seoi  in  connection,  ^  188^,  d). 

Laws  of  Action  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve,  and  the  Propagation  afhn- 

pressions  in  it. 

514^,  a.  Having  now,  and  in  former  sections  (§  471-475,  477-496, 
500),  stated  the  most  important  facts  and  laws  which  relate  to  the 
cerebro-spinal  system,  whether  acting  independently,  or  in  connec- 
tion with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  I  shall  proceed  to  speak  of  those 
which  concern  especially  the  latter  system. .  But  the  cerebro-spinal 
is  so  interwoven  with  the  sympathetic  nerve,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
influences  which  appertain  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  must  be  more 
or  less  common  to  Uie  ganglionic  nerve  (§115). 

514^,  b.  The  following  laws  are  generally  inferable  from  what  has 
been  already  said  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  sympathy.  But,  I 
have  deemed  it  most  useful  to  the  young  student  of  medicine,  and 
possibly  to  the  more  advanced,  to  present  them  in  a  brief  and  sys- 
tematic form,  with  comments  of  a  practical  nature.  The  quotations 
are  from  Muller,  unless  otherwise  stated.  In  this  branch  of  physiol- 
ogy, Miiller  is  eminently  philosophical ;  and  in  thus  adhering  to  the 
path  of  nature,  he  is  arrayed  in  opposition  to  those  chemical  and 
physical  views  with  which  he  has  thought  proper  to  oblige  the  mate* 
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nalists  of  the  a^e,  and  which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  his  work  on 
Physiolofi;y.  After  variously  expounding  the  laws  of  the  vital  prin- 
ciple, and  reasoning  as  a  philosopher  upon  the  abstract  subject  of  re- 
flex nervous  influence,  like  Marshall  Hall,  and  others,  he  cuts  loose 
from  all  analogies,  and  from  the  whole  philosophy  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties. As  in  the  equally  remarkable  case  of  W  ilson  Philip,  he  as- 
cribes all  the  organic  functions  and  products  to  physical  and  chemi- 
cal agencies, — ^maintaining  that, 

*'  The  formation  of  any  one  of  the  peculiar  secretions,  the  essentia] 
proximate  constituents  of  which  do  not  exist  in  the  blood,  presupposes 
the  operation  of  a  special  chemical  apparatus,  whether  this  be  a  mem- 
brane or  a  gland J^  Of  all  morbid  states,  he  affirms,  that  "  All  these 
phenomena  are  owing  to  a  noxious  matter  absorbed  into  the  blood,  or 
generated  in  it," 

The  same  humoral  interpretation  is  applied  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  remedies,  which,  like  morbific  agents,  are  supposed  to  be  taken  into 
the  circulation  by  endosmosis  or  by  capillary  attraction,  and  it  is  quite 
**^tncertaih,''  he  says,  **  whether  the  matters  are  first  received  into  the 
bloodvessels  or  i^m^A<i<u:#."— -Muller's  Elements  of  Physiology.  Also, 
Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  37,  note,  56,  note, 
565,  570,  684,  685  ;  and  this  work,  §  4d4,  dd. 

I  have  thus  adverted  again  to  the  discrepances  in  the  views  of  this 
philosopher,  that  the  reader  may  appreciate  the  value  of  his  luminous 
exposition  of  the  laws  of  sympathy,  since  they  contemplated  no  theo- 
retical conclusions  in  pathology  or  therapeutics. 

515.  It  is  still  a  controverted  question  how  far  the  sympathetic 
nerve  is  independent  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  though  in  their  nat- 
ural state  the  intimate  physiological  relations  of  the  latter  to  the  for- 
mer admit  of  no  doubt  (§  459).  Microscopical  investigations  have 
been  carried  on  extensively  with  reference  to  this  inquiry  by  Valentin, 
Volkmann,  Bidder,  Miiller,  Remack,  Henl^,  Purkinje,  Rosensthat,  Pap- 
penheim,  and  some  others  less  known  in  the  walks  of  physiology.  As 
may  be  readily  supposed  from  the  nature  of  the  investigation,  and  the 
means  relied  upon,  there  has  been  great  discrepancy,  and  even  entire 
opposition,  in  the  principal  statements  and  conclusions ;  all  tending 
to  strengthen  my  objections  to  the  use  of  the  microscope  in  anatomical 
and  physiological  inquiries  (§  131.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  699-712 ;  and  Examination  of  Reviews,  in  vol.  iii.,  p.  6,  89). 

we  know  enough,  however,  of  the  relations  of  the  sympathetic 
nerve  and  cerebro-spinal  systems,  and  of  their  connections  with  other 
parts,  and  enough  of  the  phenomena  which  grow  out  of  those  rela- 
tions, to  lay  down  the  important  laws  of  sympathy ;  and  these  are 
what  we  require  for  practical  purposes. 

Of  the  Actions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve  in  Involuntary  Motions. 

516,  a.  1.  '*  All  the  parts  subject  to  the  influence  of  the  sympathet- 
ic nerve  are  incapable  of  voluntary  motion.*' 

2.  *'  The  parts  which  are  supplied  with  motor  power  by  the  sym- 
pathetic nerve  still  continue  to  move,  though  more  feebly  than  before, 
when  they  are  separated  from  their  natural  conpections  with  the  rest 
of  the  sympathetic  system,  and  wholly  removed  from  the  body." 

This  is  an  important  fact,  as  contributing  to  prove  that  the  viscera 
of  organic  life  are  not  dependent  on  the  nervou*  power  for  th^  ac- 
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tioDs,  but  that  all  the  essential  processes  are  carried  on  by  prrjpertiefl 
peculiar  to  themselves  (§  184,  188,  205-216,  222-232,  475,  476-492, 
494,  500). 

516,  h.  Clear  demonstrations  of  the  foregoing  law  abound  in  the 
history  of  organic  life.  That  in  relation  to  die  extirpated  heart, 
which  has  been  stated  in  a  former  section,  is  alone  abundantly  con- 
clusive (§  498,  c). 

516,  c.  Again,  if  the  intestines  be  removed  from  the  body,  and  some 
part  of  them  irritated,  their  motion  is  increased,  '*  and  this  effect  con* 
tinues  long  after  the  stimulus  is  withdrawn,  and  does  not  immedieUely 
attain  its  greatest  den-ee.*'  And  so  with  the  heart  (§  516,  b).  Its 
contractions  may  not  begin  till  some  seconds  after  it  is  irritated,  and 
they  may  then  be  long  continued  (§  516,  nos.  6  and  7).  The  phenom- 
enon, and  its  causes,  are  the  same  as  when  the  leaflets  of  the  mimosa 
sensitiva  contract  when  irritated  by  a  pin. 

516,  d.  We  have,  therefore,  in  these  examples,  a  type  of  all  the 
movements  which  arise  from  continuous  sympathy  (§  498,  524,  no.  2), 
and  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  the  organic  properties,  of  their  inde- 
pendence of  the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  active,  vital  nature  of  the 
dilatation  of  the  heart  (§  498,  e).  The  principle  is  of  great  moment 
in  a  pathological  and  therapeutical  aspect.  We  see,  for  example, 
that  the  direct  facts,  and  the  analogy  supplied  by  the  active  dilatation 
and  contraction  of  the  heart,  substantiate  a  rhythif^ic,  consentaneous 
movement  of  the  arteries  (§  384).  We  carry  this  with  the  other  facts 
to  pathological  conditions.  Thus,  when  the  extrenie  capillaries  of 
the  skin,  as  of  the  finger,  for  instance,  or  any  other  part,  are  irritated 
mechanically,  or  by  any  chemical  or  other  agent,  an  inflammation 
may  be  excited  at  the  point  irritated ;  just  as  the  heart,  or  intestine, 
is  roused  into  action  by  the  prick  of  a  pin.  The  inflanamation  then 
extends,  progressively,  from  the  point  irritated,  the  finger  throbs,  its 
principal  artery  begins  to  pulsate,  and  finally  the  radial.  And  so  of 
the  irritation  of  the  ducts  of  glands,  by  which  the  glandular  secretion 
is  increased.  At  other  times,  remote  sympathy,  or  the  operation  of 
the  nervous  power,  is  simultaneously  brought  into  action  (§  498,^1  g\ 

3.  *'  Hence,  all  the  parts  endowed  with  motion  and  supplied  wim 
nerN'cs  from  the  sympathetic,  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  independent  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,"  as  well  as  of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

The  same  affirmation  is  true  of  the  muscles  of  animal  life  (§  487, 
494  d). 

4.  •*  The  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  can,  however,  exert 
an  active  influence  on  the  sympathetic  nerves  and  their  motor  power" 
(§  222-232,  475). 

This  is  a  very  important  physiological  fact  to  the  physician,  and  is 
fully  established  by  tho  experiments  of  Philip,  Valentin,  Miiller,  and 
others,  and  is  conspicuously  shown  by  the  effects  of  the  passions. 

It  is  through  the  liability  of  the  whole  body  to  be  influenced  by  the 
nervous  power  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  through  the  sympaUietic 
nerve,  as  well  as  through  their  own  nervous  contributions,  that  I  in- 
terpret the  whole  philosophy  of  sympathetic  diseases,  and  the  opera- 
tion of  all  morbiflc  and  remedial  agents  when  they  affect  parts  that 
are  distant  from  the  direct  seat  of  the  action  (§  495-507). 

5.  "  The  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip  tend  to  show,  that  distinct 
parts  of  the  sympathetic,  and  the  movements  dependent  upon  them, 
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as  of  the  heart,  for  example,  do  not  derive  their  nervous  influence 
from  distinct  regions  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord ;  but,  on  the  contra- 
ry, that  the  whole  brain  and  spinal  cord,  or  every  part  of  them,  can 
exert  an  influence  on  the  motions  *of  the  heart,'*  of  tho  capillary  blood- 
vessels, of  the  intestinal  canal,  &c.  (§  476-492,  494  d). 

6.  Next  follows  a  most  important  physiological  law,  when  applied 
pathologically  and  therapeutically,  and  by  which  I  explain  the  con- 
tinued operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  long  afl;er  the  ces- 
sation of  their  direct  action. 

''  The  movements  excited  in  organs  which  are  under  the  influence 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  by  irritation  applied  to  them  or  to  their 
nerves,  ai*e  not  transitory  and  momentary  contractions.  They  are 
either  enduring  contractions,  or  they  consist  of  a  long-continued  modi- 
fieation  of  the  ordinary  rhy^mic  action  of  the  organ.  Hence,  in  th6se 
organs,  the  reaction  consequent  on  the  irritation  is  entirely  of  longer 
duration  than  the  action  of  the  stimulus*'  (§  514  g^  516,  no.  2,  c,  487  e). 

Now,  what  is  true  of  the  nervous  influence  as  it  respects  its  eflect 
on  the  great  or^ns  is,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Philip, 
and  others,  equdly  so  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  and  the  vessels  of  se- 
cretion. 

The  foregoing  law  is  founded  upon  experiments  in  which  the  irri- 
tation produced  by  agents  is  not  directly  morbific,  such  as  galvanism 
and  mechanical  irritants.  If  such  causes,  therefore,  will  continue  to 
derange  the  actions  of  the  organic  viscera  after  the  operation  of  the 
causes  is  withdrawn,  those  which  are  truly  morbific  will  continue  in 
action  longer,  and  establish  disease  more  permanently  through  the 
same  channel.  And  so  of  remedial  agents.  The  law  is  shown,  nat- 
urally, by  the  unabated  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles  after  tho 
evacuation  of  urine  and  of  fecal  matter. 

This  physiological  law,  therefore,  is  of  vast  moment  in  interpreting 
the  eflects  of  remedial  agents,  corresponds  with  that  natural  condition 
which  is  set  forth  in  §  514,^,  shows  us  how  the  influence  of  an  emetic 
or  cathartic  may  continue  to  be  felt  by  the  lungs,  the  brain,  &c.,  long 
after  their  most  characteristic  effects  are  over ;  or  how  an  uninter- 
rupted and  cumulative  action  of  the  foregoing  nature  may  be  main- 
tained by  small  and  repeated  doses  of  mercury,  antimony,  &c.,  or  by 
the  peculiar  change  which  leeches  establish  in  the  vessels  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and,  finally,  how  a  morbific  cause  of  yet  other  spe- 
cific virtues  may,  by  its  momentary  action  on  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach,  or  lungs,  &;c.,  be  kept  up  in  those  tissues  long  after  the  re- 
mote cause  is  withdrawn,  and  progressively  shed  a  morbific  influence 
over  all  the  organs  of  the  body  (§  150,  498/,  545,  549,  550,  558  a, 
559,  666).  The  impression  is  maintained,  in  all  the  cases,  upon  the 
organic  constitution  of  the  organs  immediately  impressed,  for  an  in- 
definite time  after  the  agents  themselves  have  ceased  their  operation. 
While  that  impression  remains  the  influence  which  has  been  thus  ex- 
erted continues  to  modify,  more  or  less,  the  vital  nature  of  the  parts, 
and  to  be  propagated  with  various  effect  upon  distant  organs.  We 
have  seen  the  simple  physiological  elements  operating  through  the 
combined  media  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  in 
section  514,  /,  as  it  respects  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphinc- 
ter muscles,  and  in  the  explanation  which  I  have  given  of  the  persist- 
once  of  their  contraction  after  the  expulsion  of  the  urine  ana  faeces. 
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Now,  that  principle  which  physiologists  have  limited  to  an  expla- 
qation  of  the  natural  phenomena  in  relation  to  the  sphincters,  is  most 
extensiYely  applicable  in  resolving  the  problems  of  disease  and  of  re- 
medial influences,  and  I  shall  carry  it,  m  connection  with  the  forego- 
ing law,  far  into  the  labyrinth  of  organic  life,  as  it  may  fall  under  the 
cognizance  of  the  pathologist  and  therapeutist  In  the  aspect,  alone, 
of  its  bearing  upon  the  amount  and  frequency  of  doses,  &;c.,  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  the  law  b  of  incalculable  magnitude  (§  857). 
The  same  impressions  which  are  left  upon  the  bladder  and  rectum 
after  the  evacuation  of  their  contents,  and  which  continue  to  propa- 
gate the  nervous  power  upon  the  sphincter  muscles,  and  to  maintain 
diem  in  a  state  of  contraction  till  the  urine  or  the  feces  again  accu- 
mulate, equally  appertain  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents.  Hence  I 
deduce  an  important  practical  rule  for  the  regulation  of  doses,  the 
ft'equency  of  tneir  repetition,  the  order  of  their  application,  &c.,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  disease,  the  nature  of  the  agents  employed, 
the  duration  of  their  effect,  &c. ;  all  of  which  is  amply  sustamed  by 
the  results  of  practice,  especially  those  which  so  constantly  accrue  from 
excessive  doses,  and  their  repetition  before  the  influences  of  the  pre- 
ceding shall  have  duly  abated,  or  where,  other  means  should  have 
been  substituted.  There  is  nothing,  I  say,  of  greater  practical  impor- 
tance in  the  whole  circuit  of  medicine  than  what  is  mvolved  in  this 
section,  and  in  those  which  I  shall  have  brought  to  its  illustration. 
We  must  attend  to  the  physiological  facts.  The  effects  of  mistaken 
practice  are  entirely  insuflicient  to  enlighten  -the  understanding.  Phys- 
iology must  be  brought  back  as  the  basis  of  pathology,  the  ground- 
work of  therapeutics ;  keeping  ever  before  us  those  natural  laws 
through  which  the  evil  and  the  good  of  practical  medicine  are  essen- 
tially determined.  However  various  the  causes  and  the  phenomena, 
a  concurrence  of  principle  and  of  laws  obtains  among  the  whole; 
which  is  the  surest  proof  that  the  doctrines  here  taught  have  theiz 
deep  foundation  in  nature  (§  237).  There  is  nothing  that  can  assure 
us  more  emphatically  of  the  importance  of  sweeping  away  the  chem- 
ical and  physical  doctrines  of  life,  of  disease,  of  tnerapeutics,  than  the 
facts  about  which  I  am  now  interested,  and  the  mischief  which  has 
arisen  either  from  removiiie  pathology  and  therapeutics  from  their 
proper  foundation,  or  in  deriving  their  foundation  from  the  laboratory 
of  the  chemist  f§  5^  a,  350i,  350|,  819,  &c.). 

7.  The  next  following  law  shows  that  the  organs  of  organic  life  are 
essentially  a  system  by  themselves,  that  their  actions  are  carried  on 
by  their  own  inherent  powers,  and  are  essentially  independent  of  the 
nerves,  and  that  the  great  office  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  to  main- 
tain a  harmony  or  concert  of  action  among  them.  It  will  be  seen, 
however,  that  the  capital  error  occurs,  that "  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
involuntary  motions  ties  in  the  sympathetic  nerve"  (§  516,  no.  2). 

"  The  immediate  cause  of  the  involuntary  motions,  and  the  cause 
of  their  type,  lies  neither  in  the  brain  nor  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  in 
the  sympathetic  nerve  itself.  Even  the  influence  of  the  ganglia  is  not 
necessary.  The  branches  of  the  sympathetic  going  to  an  organ  may 
be  entirely  removed,  the  twigs  distributed  to  the  substance  of  the  or- 
gan only  bein^  left,  and  the  motions  will  be  maintained  as  before,  the 
reciprocal  action  between  the  muscular  fibres  and  these  ultimate  ner- 
vous twigs  being  apparently  adequate  to  their  production." 
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The  phenomena  are  the  flame  in  plaiitt.;  They  depend,  not  on  the 
nervous  power,  but  on  the  organic  propertfet  of  every  part*  This  ap- 
pears from  Miiller  himself,  who  says  that,  '^to  excite  the  motion  of 
the  leaflets  and  petioles  of  the  mimosa,  it  is  not  necessary  that  either 
the  intumescence,  or  even  the  leaves,  should  be  touched.  The  stimu- 
lus may  be  applied  to  a  more  or  less  distant  part  (§  184,  207,  208, 
233,  257,  490,  502,  524,  no.  2.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm,,  voL 
i.,  p.  17,  474-480,  572 ;  and  Essays  on  the  FJiilosophy  of  Vitality  and 
if  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedial  Agents^  p.  42,  43,  note). 

8.  Now  follows  the  great  law,  that,  notwithstanding  the  foregoine 
separate  nature  of  the  organic  properties  and  their  essential  independ- 
ence of  the  nervous  power,  toe  organic  properties  may  be  greatly 
influenced  through  the  cercbro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems.  What 
is  said,  however,  of  the  ''  extreme  branches  of  the  sympathetic'^  must 
be  regarded  as  erroneous  (no.  7),  though  it  be  probable  that  influ- 
ences may  be  determined  sympathetically  through  the  ganglia  and 
plexuses  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  (§  459).  The  law  is  thus  express- 
ed by  Miiller : 

"  Although,  from  the  foregoing  observations  (no.  7),  it  is  certain  that 
the  extreme  minute  branches  of  the  sympathetic  have  still  the  power 
of  regulating  the  movemenfs  of  the  parts  not  subject  to  the  will  (when 
such  parts  are  abstracted  from  the  body),  yet  it  is  not  less  true  that 
both  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  ganglia  themselves,  when  in 
a  state  of  irritation,  exert  an  influence  on  these  movements  as  long  as 
the  contractile  organs  are  connected  with  them  through  the  medium 
of  the  nerves.  The  brain  and  spinal  cord  are,  however,  also  to  be 
regarded  as  the  source  of  the  power  of  the  sympathetic  itself,  which 
would,  without  them,  become  exhausted''  (§  524,  no.  6). 

The  last  clause  of  the  foregoing  law  is  inapplicable  to  the  foetus 
without  brain  and  spinal  cord  (§  493,  b).  It  is  nevertheless  true,  how- 
ever, in  a  general  sense,  that  *'  the  phenomena  of  radiation  and  coinci- 
dence of  sensations,  of  the  associated  and  reflected  motions,  are  in- 
dependent of  the  action  pf  the  sympathetic,  and  comprehend  by  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  sympathetic  phenomena  formerly  attributed 
to  its  influence." 

The  second  clause  involves  all  the  phenomena  of  remote  sympathy, 
of  the  operation  of  the  passions,  and  of  other  direct  cerebro-spinal  in- 
fluences on  the  organic  viscera  (§  227,  230). 

9.  I  would  vary  the  phraseology  of  the  following  law,  to  render  it 
more  conformable  with  the  facts.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  is  any  longer  charged  with  the  influence  derived  from  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  than  durmg  its  connection  with  those  parts.  So 
far  as  this  nerve  manifests  an  influence  after  that  connection  is  sever- 
ed, it  is  itself  the  source  of  that  influence  \  and  this  conclusion  is  sus- 
tained by  the  fcetus  without  brain  or  spinal  cord  {h  1038). 

"  It  results,"  says  Miiller,  "  from  the  fact  alreaay  stated  (nos.  7  and 
8),  that  the  sympathetic  nerve  is  charred,  as  it  were,  vnth  nervous 
power  by  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  Mmich  may  be  regarded  as  the 
sources  of  nervous  influence ;  but  that,  when  once  charged,  it  con- 
tinues to  emit  this  influence  in  the  manner  peculiar  to  itself,  even 
when  the  farther  supply  is,  for  a  time,  diminished"  (§  516,  nos.  7  and 
8 ;  §  520,  524,  no.  5). 

The  foregoing  fact  clearly  evinces  a  certain  independence  of  the 
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sympathetic  of  the  cerehconqsinal  system,  which  hecomes  stronely 
pronounced  when  the  latter  IB  wanting  in  the  fistal  state,  or  when  de- 
stroyed by  disease. 

10.  The  next  law  shows  that  the  action  of  agents  is  incomparably 
greater  upon  the  minute  terminations  of  the  nerves  than  upon  their 
trunks.  It  is  equally  applicable  to  the  cerebro-spinal  as  to  the  sym- 
pathetic.    Thus : 

"  The  influence  of  narcotics  locally  applied  to  the  sympathetic 
nerve,  does  not  extend  to  the  distant  organs  which  the  nerve  sup- 
plies ;  but  these  organs  may  be  paralyzed  oy  the  direct  narcotization 
of  the  minute  nervous  fibrils  which  are  distributed  to  them." 

The  principle  is  general,  extending  to  all  other  agents,  and  has 
been  misapplied  by  Miiller,  and  many  others,  to  sustain  the  humoral 
pathology  (§  826,  d,     Med.  and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  563,  564). 

1 1.  The  next  following  law  will  be  seen  to  be  important  in  inter- 
preting some  of  the  various  phenomena  of  sympathy,  when  they  orig- 
mate  m  the  sympathetic  nerve.     Thus :  * 

"  The  laws  of  reflection  (in  the  cerebro-spinal  system)  stated  in  the 
third  chapter  of  this  section  prevail,  likewise,  in  the  actions  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  Strong  impressions  on  parts  supplied  by  the 
sympathetic  nerve  may  bo  propagated  to  the  spinal  cora  [and  brain], 
and  give  rise  to  motions  of  parts  which  derive  their  nerves  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  system." 

As  an  illustration  of  this  law,  '*  Volkmann  has  observed  convulsions 
of  the  body  produced  by  irritating  the  intestines  of  a  decapitated 

With  the  head  on,  and  in  animals  more  susceptible  than  frogs,  the 
foregoing  law  becomes  extensively  applicable  to  agents  applied  to  the 
intestinal  canal,  or  other  viscera  that  are  especially  supplied  by  the 
sympathetic  nerve.  Thus,  nux  vomica  produces  spasmodic  action  of 
the  voluntary  muscles,  while  opium,  &c.,  relieves  them  in  the  same 
way.  Indeed,  it  is  well  ascertained  that  all  the  spasmodic  movements 
of  the  voluntary  and  respiratory  muscles  that  arise  fi'om  aflections  of 
the  abdominal  organs  depend  upon  irntations  transmitted  to  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  and  their  subsequent  reflection  upon  cerebro-spinal 
nerves.  Hence,  also,  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles  in  the 
vomiting  excited  by  irritation  of  the  intestines,  by  irritation  of  the  kid- 
neys, of  the  uterus,  &c.  And  so  of  the  natural  movements  of  the  re- 
spiratory muscles  (§  500). 

12.  "  Impressions  on  parts  of  which  the  nerves  are  derived  from 
the  sympathetic  are  communicated  to  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and 
excite  the  motor  influence  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  by  reflection." 

The  foregoing  law  is  an  extension  of  no.  4,  and  is  the  most  impor- 
tant of  well-ascertained  laws  in  medicine,  as  explaining  all  the  sym- 
pathetic influences  of  disease,  all  the  influences  of  remedial  and  mox^ 
bific  agents  exerted  upon  parts  distant  from  the  seat  of  their  direct 
action ;  except  such  pnenomena  as  may  also  fall  more  or  less  under 
the  laws  11  and  13,  in  connection  with  which  this  law  should  be  con- 
sidered.— (Med.  and  Phys.  Camm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  569-572.) 

13.  **  Reflected  action  of  the  sympathetic,  from  an  impression  com- 
municated to  the  spinal  cord  by  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  is  a  frequent 
occurrence." 

The  **  frequency  of  the  occurrence"  is  such,  that  it  is  through  the 
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foregoing  law,  and  the  12th,  that  remedial  agents  operate  upon  the 
organic  system  when  applied  to  the  skin,  that  diseases  of  the  skin  af- 
fect the  abdominal  viscera,  that  the  contact  of  cold  air  suddenly  in- 
creases the  excretion,  or  the  discharge,  of  urine,  &c.  The  12th  law 
is  involved,  since  both  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  nerves  of 
the  skin  are  the  media  of  transmitted  impressions.  The  chain  of  in- 
volved influences  is  of  the  highest  importance,  pathologically  and  ther- 
apeutically. As  one  of  a  thousand  illustrations,  if  tobacco  applied  to 
the  skin  produce  vomiting,  the  effect  is  first  propagated  to  tne  ner- 
vous centres,  from  which  it  is  reflected  upon  the  stomach  through  the 
motor  fibres  of  the  par  vagum  and  sympathetic  nerve.  This  irritation 
of  the  stomach  is  equivalent  to  a. direct  impression  from  tobacco  upon 
the  stomach  (§  500,  503).  It  is  then  returned  to  the  nervous  centres 
through  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  par  vagum  and  sympathetic  nerve, 
and  reflected  upon  the  respiratory  muscles  through  the  motor  nerves 
of  those  organs. 

But  there  are  other  profound  influences,  and  other  circles  of  sym- 
pathy simultaneouslv  established.  The  organic  properties  of  the 
stomach  are  affected,  sympathetic  influences  are  reverberated  upon 
the  skin,  excited  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  in  the  liver,  and  oth- 
er important  organic  viscera,  while  these  influences  also  mutually  re- 
act upon  the  several  organs,  respectively,  and  involve  other  parts, 
such  as  the  uterus,  the  kidneys,  the  bladder,  the  voluntary  muscles, 
the  sphincters,  the  senses,  the  mind,  &c.,  in  the  deep  complexity  of 
results.  And  all  this  astonishing  consecutive  series  of  effects,  moving 
forward  under  the  most  precise  and  fundamental  laws  of  nature,  and 
all  the  work  of  a  moment,  is  set  in  motion  by  the  simple  application 
of  a  leaf  of  tobacco  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  (§  502). 

517.  Finally,  the  nervous  power  may  be  determined  upon  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  brain,  or  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  by 
physical  and  moral  causes,  with  much  of  the  variety  of  effect  which  it 
produces  on  other  parts  (§  230,  512). 

518,  a.  '*  In  certain  organs,  which  are  subject  to  the  influence  of 
the  sympathetic  and  of  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  at  the  same  time,  a 
voluntary  influence  seems  to  be  exerted  only  afler  the  long  continu- 
ance of  a  centripetal  or  sensitive  impression.*' 

So  far  as  this  principle  is  operative,  it  goes  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
markable peculiarities,  the  versatile  and  complex  nature,  of  the  func- 
tions of  the  nervous  system  (§  500,^*  and  k).  The  urinary  bladder, 
for  example,  which  is  under  the  influence  of  the  will,  presents  the  fol- 
lowing phenomenon :  *'  The  will  does  not  come  into  operation  until 
a  considerable  accumulation  of  urine  has  taken  place ;  in  other  words, 
not  until  the  fluid  has  made  a  long-continued  impression  on  the  sensi- 
tive nerves  of  the  bladder,  and  through  the  medium  of  these  upon  the 
cerebro-spinal  axis''  (§  500,  e). 

518,  ^.  Analogies  evidently  occur  in  the  viscera  over  which  the  will 
has  no  control,  while  the  facts  are  illustrated  by  the  principle  as  ascer- 
tained in  the  foregoing  manner ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  long  incuba- 
tion of  miasmata,  of  the  hydrophobic  virus,  mercurial  influences,  &c., 
and  the  sudden  accession  of  the  phenomena  to  which  they  respectively 
give  rise  (§  500  f,  514  g,  516,  no.  6).  In  sections  500,  j  and  k,  are 
some  remarkable  facts  which  will  deter  us  from  rejecting  difficult 
problems  in  sympathy  (§  473,  no.  6,  523,  iios.  6  and  7). 
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519.  The  following  law  is  a  farther  exemplification  of  the  forego 
ing  comments  (§  518,  b),  and  should  be  considered  in  connection  with 
the  11th  and  12th  laws.     Thus  : 

**  Many  parts  which  are  supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  and  ca- 
pable of  involuntary  motion  only,  become  associated  with  the  motions 
of  parts  subject  to  volition ;  a  part  of  the  voluntary  motor  influence 
being  communicated  involuntarily  to  them ;  just  as  in  the  associate 
motions  of  the  voluntary  muscles." 

Of  this,  examples  are  afforded  by  the  iri?,  the  vesicula  seminaliB, 
and  intestine  (§  500,  e). 

520.  The  problem  is  propounded  by  MuUer,  "Can  reflex  phenom- 
ena be  produced  in  the  sympathetic  nerve  through  the  influence  of  the 
ganglia,  and  independently  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cordf" 

He  is  disposed  to  answer  the  question  negatively,  and  observes  that, 
"  We  are  at  present  entirely  ignorant  as  to  whether  irritations  in  one 
organ  ever,  through  the  medium  of  the  sympathetic,  give  rise  to  sym- 
piohetic  movements  in  another."  And  yet  when  he*  comes  to  reason 
from  the  phenomena  of  nature,  he  remarks  that,  "  in  many  cases,  it  is 
probable  that  the  reflections  are  produced  through  the  medium  of  the 
sympathetic  alone;"  and  again,  that  in  such  cases,  "it  is  probable 
that  the  sympathetic  nerve  alone  is  engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
phenomena."  This  is  enforced  by  the  considerations,  that,  "the  pe- 
culiarity of  the  organic  or  sympathetic  nerves,  namely,  the  difficulty 
of  distinguishing  either  origin  or  termination  of  them,  their  want  oi 
(definite)  arrangement  into  trunks  and  branches,  and  the  increase  in 
their  course  which  they  frequently  undergo,  is  certainly  in  favor  of 
their  actions  being  propagated  in  all  directions^om  the  central  points 
bf  the  gangliaJ** 

This  was  the  old  doctrine,  and  that  such  is  the  fact  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, and  under  certain  circumstances,  appears  to  be  evinced  by  some 
of  the  phenomena  of  contiguous  sympathy  (§  497),  and  by  the  foetus 
without  brain  and  spinal  cord.  It  seems,  also,  to  have  been  shown 
by  the  experiments  of  Henld,  Grangier,  and  Valentin,  upon  the  in- 
testines. But  careful  attention  is  necessary,  in  these  cases,  to  distin- 
guish what  is  due  alone  to  the  independent  organic  properties  of 
any  part,  from  that  which  is  owing  to  an  influence  exerted  upon 
those  properties  by  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c.,  507,  516,  nos.  7 
and  8,  1038). 

521.  "  It  is  not  proved,  and  several  facts  have  been  observed 
which  are  opposed  to  the.  belief,  that  the  eanglia  can  exert  an  insula- 
ting action  so  as  to  impede  the  transmission  of  motor  influence  from 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord"  (§  523,  no.  4). 

All  the  phenomena  of  sympathy  in  organic  life  appear  to  be  oppo- 
sed to  this  belief. 

522.  "  It  is  not  certain  that  the  ganglia  are  the  cause  of  the  parts 
supplied  by  the  sympathetic  nerve  being  withdrawn  from  the  mflu- 
encc  of  the  will." 

It  is  probable  that  the  cause  is  inscrutable,  since  it  is  owing  to  pe- 
culiarities in  the  vital  as  well  as  mechanical  constitution  of  the  two 
systems  of  nerves.  We  see,  however,  that  influences  are  as  readily 
transmitted  from  the  brain  to  the  organic  viscera  as  the  will  operates 
on  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  while  the  passions  scarcely  operate  in 
animal  life,  they  have  a  powerful  and  rapid  efiect  on  organic. 
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Latot  of  the  Sensitive  Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve. 


523.  1.  "  The  sensations  in  parts,  the  nerves  of  which  belong  to 
the  sympathetic  system,  are  faint,  indistinct,  and  undefined ;  distinct 
and  defined  sensations  being  excited  in  them  only  by  violent  causes 
of  irritation"  (§  201,  ^)-  .  . 

2.  **  The  sensitive  impressions  received  by  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
although  conveyed  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  may  not  be  perceived 
by  the  sensorium"  (§  199J,  451). 

3.  "  The  impressions  which  give  rise  to  reflex  motions,  when  con- 
veyed to  the  spinal  cord  by  the  sympathetic  nerve,  are,  in  most  in- 
stances, not  productive  of  sensations ;  while  those  impressions  which 
are  received  by  cerebro-spinal  nerves  always  give  rise  to  sensations'* 
(§  199i,  451). 

4.  "  The  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  do  not  prevent  the 
transmission  of  centripetal  actions  in  that  nerve  to  the  spinal  cord. 
They  have  not  an  insulating  power  over  its  centripetal  currents" 
(§  521,  1038). 

5.  '*  The  ganglia  are  likewise  not  the  cause  of  the  impressions  on 
the  sympathetic  nerve  being  unattended  with  true  sensation." 

6.  *'  In  many  cases,  irritation  of  a  violent  nature  in  organs  supplied 
by  the  sympathetic  nerve  gives  rise  to  sensations  in  those  parts.  In 
other  cases,  the  irritation  being  less  violent,  the  sensations  in  the 
parts  affected  are  indistinct,  while  distinct  sensations  are  present  in 
other  parts  supplied  with  cerebro-spinal  nerves'*  (§  51^,  h). 

We  have  examples  of  the  first  kind  in  inflammations  of  the  intes 
tines  and  liver ;  of  those  of  the  second  kind,  in  the  troublesome  itchr 
ing  of  the  nose  and  anus  in  aflections  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  pain 
of  the  shoulder  in  hepatic  and  cardiac  diseases,  of  itching  of  the 
glans  penis  in  chronic  aflections  of  the  bladder  and  kidneys. 

7.  **  The  secondary  sensations  in  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  consequent 
on  irritation  of  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic,  occur  especially  at 
the  extreme  parts  of  the  organs  affected." 

Morbid  states  of  the  stomach  produce  a  sense  of  irritation  in  the 
throat ;  and  nothing  is  more  common  than  obstinate  inflammation  of 
the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces  from  gastric  derangements,  which  are 
not  inflammatory.  In  all  these  cases,  remote  and  continuous  sympa- 
thy are  more  or  less  in  combined  operation.  An  ignorance  of  the 
laws  which  govern  in  such  instances  leads  many  physicians  to  apply 
their  remedies  to  the  parts  where  the  sensation  is  felt,  or  the  inflam- 
mation appears.  There  is  also  a  special  sympathy  between  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  Smoking,  for  instance, 
ofi:en  brings  on  an  attack  of  the  piles ;  though  an  intermediate  chain 
of  morbific  influences  is  also  propagated  to  the  anus  through  the 
stomach  and  liver  (§  498^1  514  h). 

Laws  of*  the  Organic  Functions  of  the  Sympathetic  Nerve. 

524,  a.  1.  "When,  in  consequence  of  impressions  on  sensitive 
nerves,  secretions  take  place  in  distant  parts,  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  are  probably  the  medium  of  communication."  Thus,  "  impres- 
sions on  internal  mucous  membranes,  as  by  hot  drinks,  frequently 
give  rise  immediately  to  a  general  sweat." 
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This  is  precisely  similar  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  effect  of  food  in 
lighting  up  a  warmth  in  a  cold  skin  (§  512). 

The  foregoing  law  is  true,  in  a  general  sense  (§  455,  458,  459,  490, 
493  bf  516,  nos.  7  and  8).  It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole  doc- 
trine which  I  have  projected  as  to  remote  sympathy,  and  through 
which  I  interpret  all  diseases  that  spring  up  as  consequences  of  each 
other,  and  the  operation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  parts 
remote  from  the  seat  of  their  direct  influence.  It  is  variously  express- 
ed in  the  preceding  laws. 

If  hot  water  operate  upon  the  stomach  and  transmit  its  influence 
through  the  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  system  to  the  whole  sur- 
face of  the  body,  it  is  clearly  in  the  same  way  that  tartarized  antimo- 
ny produces  a  sweat  over  the  whole  cutaneous  organ  when  it  deter- 
mines nausea,  or  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  therefore,  also,  when  it  acts 
upon  the  stomach  in  a  more  insensible  manner.  And  so  of  the  re- 
mote influences  of  other  remedies,  or  of  morbific  agents,  or  of  gastric, 
or  any  other  primary  disease.  If  it  be  the  principle  as  laid  down 
physiologically,  it  must  be  equally  the  same  for  analogous  effects  in 
disease,  or  in  its  treatment. 

2.  **  There  prevails  a  consent  of  action  between  the  different  parts 
of  a  secreting  membrane.  Thus,  the  state  of  one  spot  influences  the 
condition  of  the  whole  extent  of  a  mucous  membrane"  (§  498^)  516, 
nos.  2,  3,  and  7). 

This  is  the  continuous  sympathy  as  expounded  in  this  work.  It  is 
more  or  less  manifested  in  most  of  the  diseases  of  all  tissues,  and  al- 
thougli  not  a  function  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  I  have  retained  the 
law  under  that  denomination  (§  141,  498,  520,  923). 

3.  *''A  particular  state  of  one  organ,  sych  as  inflammation,  or  a  se- 
creting' action  in  it,  often  causes  the  production  of  a  similar  state  in 
other  parts." 

This  proposition  is  intended  in  a  specific,  not  in  the  general  sense 
in  which  disease  of  one  part  gives  rise,  sympathetically,  to  diverse  af- 
fections of  other  parts.  It  refers  to  peculiar  states  of  disease  in  which 
remote  sympathy  is  oflen  remarkably  characterized.  Thus,  **  inflam- 
mation pf  the  testicle  may  be  replaced  by  inflammation  of  the  parotid ; 
erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  skin  may  be  transferred  to  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain ;  suppression  of  the  secretion  of  one  organ  may 
give  rise  to  increased  secretion  in  another."  So  of  the  extension  of 
rheumatism  and  gout  from  one  part  to  another  of  very  different  or- 
ganization (§  142). 

524,  b.  Where  sympathies  of  the  foregoing  nature  arise,  there  is 
oflen  a  special  relation  of  natural  functions  between  the  respective 
parts,  as  between  the  uterus  and  mammae.  Or  such  relation  appears 
to  be  pronounced  only  by  morbid  states,  as  between  the  parotia  and 
testis,  and  the  parotid  and  mammae,  in  the  mumps  (§  142). 

524,  c.  As  resulting  from. the  foregoing  (no.  3),  though  apparently 
the  reverse  of  it,  we  have  the  important  effect  of  sympathy,  tnat.when 
disease  springs  up  in  distant  parts  as  a  consequence  of  some  affection 
of  other  parts,  the  secondary  affection  often  proves  curative  of  the 
primary  one.  It  is  the  same,  in  principle,  as  when  blisters,  setons, 
&c.,  relieve  some  internal  malady.  Many  sympathetic  diseases  have, 
as  it  were,  a  great  final  cause,  as  a  part  of  the  natural  constitution  of 
animals.     The  otdinary  forms  of  inflammation  which  supervene  on 
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venous  congestion  often  relieve  a  more  formidable  affection  of  the 
veins  (§  803,  804,  905.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  CJomm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  519- 
524).  Inflammation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  or  of  the 
pleura,  supervening  on  pneumonia,  may  assuage  the  latter  affection. 
Phthisis,  supervemng  on  gastric  disease,  sometimes  removes  the  lat- 
ter condition.  Eruptions  of  the  skin  relieve  dbease  of  the  internal 
viscera.  The  hepatic  action  which  leads  to  morbid  redundances  of 
bile  overcome  cerebral  or  other  congestions  and  inflammations,  and 
the  effusion  relieves  the  liver ;  while  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflamma- 
tion of  all  parts  to  relieve  itself  by  some  morbid  product,  whether  the 
disease  be  primary  or  secondary.  Nature,  in  these  cases,  has  suppli- 
ed indications  for  the  hand  of  ait ;  and,  instead  of  waiting  for  the  in- 
direct and  spontaneous  course,  we  should  abstract  blood,  or  hasten 
to  ^establish  those  changes  which  result  in  increased  secretions,  &c. 
While,  also,  we  are  accomplishing  these  results,  which,  abstractedly 
considered,  are  depletive,  we  are  acting,  at  the  same  time,  upon  the 
diseased  properties,  either  by  a  direct  impression  upon  them  by  the 
remedies,  or  indirectly  by  the  nervous  power  (§  503).  But  this  is 
mainly  true  of  the  natural  processes  as  it  respects  spontaneous  hem- 
orrhage. All  the  other  natural  effusions  are  greatly  wanting  in  those 
direct  remedial  effects  which  are  exerted  by  therapeutical  agents  that 
lead  to  similar  products. 

"  The  principle  of  the  balance  of  sympathy  teaches  us  how  we  must 
avoid  aggravating  the  morbid  condition  of  one  organ  by  the  means 
which  we  apply  to  another ;  but  it  also  teaches  us  how  we  may  pro- 
duce a  change  in  the  state  of  one  organ  directly  inaccessible  to  us  by 
effecting  an  appropriate  change  in  another." — Muller.  Here  MuUer 
is  any  thing  but  a  humoralist,  as,  also,  throughout  his  disquisition  on 
the  laws  of  sympathy  ;  though  in  other  places  he  lays  down  the  broad 
doctrine  that  morbiflc  and  remedial  agents  produce  their  effects  by 
absorption  into  the  circulation  (§  494  dd,  514}  a.  Also,  Med.  and 
Phys,  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  563-571). 

524,  d.  It  might  seem,  at  first  glance,  that  the  fact  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties and  actions  being  liable  to  disease  is  inconsistent  with  the  great 
laws  of  recuperation  and  self-preservation.  But  it  is  not  so ;  since 
morbific  agents  being  permitted,  their  occasional  deleterious  action 
grows  out  of  the  natural  constitution  of  the  properties  of  life,  which 
IS  physiologically  designed  for  the  healthy  processes.  That  these 
processes  may  be  carried  on,  the  properties  of  life  must  be  susceptible 
of  being  acted  upon  by  foreign  agents,  as  food,  &c.,  and  universally 
by  the  blood.  They  must  also  be  liable  to  modifications  in  their  na- 
ture, that  certain  specific  functions  may  be  instituted  from  time  to 
time,  as  the  processes  of  gestation,  lactation,  &:c.,  and  the  powers  oi 
all  other  parts  must  be  so  constituted  as  to  adapt  themselves  to  these 
transient  modifications.  And  so  of  other  changes,  as  from  infancy  to 
childhood,  from  childhood  to  puberty,  &c.  (§  153-159).  Now  the 
changes  which  arise  in  disease  are  analogous  to  those  of  gestation, 
lactation,  and  more  remotely  to  those  which  occur  at  puberty;  and  they 
are,  therefore,  necessary  consequences  of  the  natural  and  essential 
constitution  of  the  vital  properties  when  noxious  agents  act  upon  them. 
We  therefore  return  again  to  our  proposition  that  it  is  even  a  neces- 
sary consequence  of  the  final  cause  of  the  adaptation  of  the  properties 
of  life  to  the  infl^uence  of  salutary  agents.     And  henoe,  also,  the  natu 
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ral  law  of  adaptation  (§  136)  extends  to  morbid  states  of  the  system ; 
being,  for  example,  Uie  principle  already  adverted  to,  wbicb  pro- 
tects the  general  system  against  those  m^orbid  changes  in  the  blood 
that  ensue  upon  local  diseases,  and  diseased  parts  against  the  irrita- 
tion of  their  morbid  products  (§  74,  1.29,  137  c,  143  c,  150-152, 155, 
156,  387,  524  d,  944  c,  980,  1019). 

4.  '*  The  ganglia  appear  to  be  the  central  parts  from  which  the 
vegetative  influence  is  oistributed  to  the  different  organs." 

5.  '*  This  radiating  influence  appears  to  be,  in  a  certain  degree,  in- 
dependent of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord"  (§  520,  516,  no.  9). 

6.  "  It-  appears,  however,  that  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  are  the 
main  source  whence  the  power  of  the  organic  nerves  is  gradually  ren- 
ovated*^ (^  1038). 

7.  Finally,  it  is  the  great  office  of  the  sympathetic  nerve,  through 
the  medium  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  to  maintain  all  parts  in  con- 
certed action.  Every  organ, through  this  channel,  isrendered  sensitive 
to  the  condition  of  each  other,  and  they  so  interchange  their  influences 
upon  each,  that  the  whole  are  maintained  in  those  relative  states  of 
action  which  are  most  conducive  to  the  good  of  the  whole.  From 
the  exquisite  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  sympathetic 
sensibility,  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  this  function,  arise  those  dis- 
turbances that  are  inflicted  by  organs  npon  each  other,  and  the  sym- 
pathetic effects  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  (§  291, 227,  455,  459, 
449). 

OF   THE    SYMPATHIES   OF   THE   INDIVIDUAL   TISSUES. 

Sympathies  of  Similar  Tissues, 

525,  a.  Enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  (§  85-98, 
133-143).  We  have  seen  that  tissues  of  a  similar  vital  constitution 
have  the  greatest  tendency  to  sympathize  with  each  other ;  but  it  is 
not  necessary  that  the  secondary  disease  should  be  of  the  same  na- 
ture as  the  primary,  though  such  is  apt  to  be  the  case  (§  140,  141, 
149-152). 

The  most  frequent  instances  of  morbid  sympathies  in  tissues  of  the 
same  nature,  but  remote  from  each  other,  occur  in  the  following  or- 
der (§  162) :  , 

1.  The  venous  tissue,  in  the  form  of  venous  congestion  (§  786,  Sec), 

2.  The  fibrous  tissue,  as  in  rheumatic  inflammation. 

3.  The  serous  tissue,  as  seen,  especially,  in  dtopsical  affections. 

4.  The  mucous  tbsue. 

5.  The  cellular  tissue. 

6.  The  lymphatic  tissue. 

7.  The  nervous  tissue. 

8.  The  arterial  tissue. 

9.  The  muscular  tissue. 

10.  The  osseous  and  cartilaginous  tissues. 

525,  i.  When  similar  tissues  sympathize  with  each  other,  the  sym- 
pathetic disease  and  its  phenomena  are  apt  to  be  similar  to  the  pri- 
mary affection ;  while,  in  the  case  of  sympathies  arising  among  dif- 
ferent tissues,  the  phenomena  are  different  in  each,  even  though  the 
primary  and  secondary  affections  be  of  the  same  general  nature,  as, 
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however,  tbey  are  not  wont  to  be.  When  like  tissues  sympathize 
with  each  other,  the  diseases  and  the  phenomena  are  most  analogous, 
because  the  same  tissue  in  different  compound  organs  has,  respect- 
ively, modifications  of  the  organic  properties  that  are  more  alike  than 
those  of  different  tissues.  And  hence,  mainly,  the  greater  difference 
between  the  primary  and  secondary  diseases  of  different  tissues  (§ 
133-140). 

525,  c.  When  disease  springs  up  in  tissues  of  the  same  organiza- 
tion, but  remote  from  each  other,  as  in  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the 
fibrous  tissues,  for  example,  the  primary  affection  often  exists  in  some 
other  part  or  paits,  as  the  digestive  organs,  and  is  generally  of  a  dif- 
ferent character  from  the  secondary  affection.  In  these  cases,  which 
are  common,  the  successive  secondary  affections  may  be  more  owing 
to  direct  sympathy  with  the  parts  primarily  diseased  than  to  the  sym- 
pathetic influence  of  the  tissue  secondarily  affected  upon  other  parts 
of  its  own  denomination.  This  is  an  important  practical  consiaera- 
tion,  for  upon  its  Just  estimate  will  depend  much  of  the  treatment  in 
any  given  case  of  disease  (§  902  m,  905).  It  is  also  equally  true  that 
the  sympathetic  affections  which  supervene  among  conipound  organs 
are  apt  to  be  more  or  less  different  from  the  primary  affection. 

526,  a.  Tissues  morbidly  affected  sympathize,  continuously,  in  their 
several  parts,  most  readily  in  the  following  order  (§  133-136,  498) : 

1.  The  venous  tissue,  in  congestion  or  sub-inflammation. 

2.  The  lymphatic  tissue. 

3.  The  cellular  tissue. 

4.  The  mucous  tissue. 

5.  The  fibrous  tissue. 

6.  The  serous  tissue. 

7.  The  dandular  tissue. 

8.  The  dermoid  tissue. 

9.  The  nervous  tissue. 

10.  The  muscular  tissue. 

11.  The  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissues. 

12.  The  arterial  tissue. 

Owing  to  the  peculiar  vital  constitution  of  each  tissue,  disease  is 
apt  to  be  confined  to  that  which  it  first  invades,  but  to  disturb  the 
condition  of  other  parts  with  which  it  may  be  associated  (§  133-136). 
There  are,  indeed,  some  striking  exceptions  to  the  general  rule ;  as, 
rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  is  oflcn  propagated  to  the 
heart,  and  sometimes  to  a  mucous  tissue.  Inflammation  of  the  pul- 
monary air-cells  is  very  apt  to  be  extended  to  the  serous  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  or  inflammation  of  the  liver  to  its  investing  membrane.  In- 
deed, the  serous  membranes  generally  participate  in  the  morbid 
states  of  the  other  tissues  with  which  they  are  associated ;  nor  can 
much  intensity  of  disease  affect  any  tissue  without  disturbing,  more 
or  less,  the  condition  of  its  associate  tissues.  But  there  is  much  va- 
riety in  these  respects,  even  in  continuous  organs,  as  between  the 
stomach  and  the  small  and  large  intestines.  If  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  small  intestine  be  actively  inflamed,  it  is  frequently  the  cause  of  a 
like  condition  in  the  peritoneal  coat,  when  the  mucous  inflammation 
may  subside  as  a  sympathetic  consequence;  thus  representing  the 
double  operation  of  the  law  in  ^  524,  no.  3.     But,  however  severe- 
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\y  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  maybe  affected  with  inflammation, 
the  disease  is  rarely  propagated  to  the  serous  tissue  of  the  organ,  but 
far  more  readily  to  the  serous  or  other  tissues  of  the  lungs,  &c. 

In  respect  to  the  arterial  tissue,  when  we  regard  the  extreme  and 
capillary  series  as  the  instruments  of  all  diseases,  and,  therefore,  al- 
ways involved  in  morbid  action  in  the  diseased  states  of  all  other  tis- 
sues, it  must  rank  as  the  first  in^its  liability  to  continuous  and  remote 
sympathetic  influences  (^  1040). 

The  arterial  tissue  itBelf  is  but  little  subject  to  other  conditions  of 
morbid  action ;  and  when  the  larse  arteries  become  inflamed  in  any 
part,  the  disease  remains  very  circumscribed.  They  have,  also,  no 
great  action  in  their  natural  state ;  it  being  their  office,  mainly,  to 
serve  as  conduits  for  the  blood.  Nevertheless,  they  are  constantly 
liable  to  sympathetic  irritations,  either  by  continuous  or  remote  sym- 
pathy (§  516,  no.  2,  d).  The  next  series,  or  the  capillary  arteries, 
are  reservoirs  of  blood  to  the  extreme  vessels ;  and  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  this  function,  they  have  their  vital  properties  and  actions 
more  strongly  pronounced,  and  are  readily  and  manifestly  influenced 
by  the  nervous  power,  as  abundantly  shown  in  blushing,  &a  (§512,  b). 
Hence,  from  this  natural,  physiological  constitution,  this  series  of  the 
arterial  system  is  more  liable  than  the  larger  to  irritations  and  aug- 
mented actions,  as  manifested  in  most  inflammations. 

We  come  next  to  the  extreme  series,  in  which  the  capillary  arte- 
ries terminate ;  and  here  we  find  the  vital  properties  developed  in  an 
eminent  degree.  This  is  known  from  their  being  the  essential  in- 
struments of  all  healthy  and  morbid  processes ;  and  the  changes  in 
their  phenomena  and  products  during  disease  evince  the  rapidity  and 
great  extent  in  which  these  properties  and  actions  may  be  modified 
by  the  nervous  power,  and  which  are  brought  about  in  an  instant  of 
time  when  that  power  is  developed  by  the  mind  (§  227,  500,  516  d). 
Sympathy,  therefore,  plays  an  incessant  and  extensive  round  among 
this  extreme  series  of  vessels,  both  in  health  and  disease.  A  breath 
of  cold  air  may  arrest  the  secretion  of  sweat,  and  simultaneously  de- 
termine an  increased  flow  of  urine,  or  fear  will  as  suddenly  aug- 
ment both  excretions.  Coming  to  disease,  and  the  influence  of  reme- 
dial agents,  this  natural  relationship  of  the  extreme  vessels,  and  the 
same  physiological  principle,  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  principal 
philosophy.  Indeed,  the  organic  properties  being  now  more  suscep- 
tible than  in  health,  and  the  nervous  power  more  intensely  developed 
by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  its  operation  must  be  more  rapid, 
extensive,  and  profound,  in  the  latter  Uian  the  former  case.  Hence, 
in  part,  inflammations,  &c.,  are  liable  to  spring  up  in  rapid  succession 
in  various  remote  organs,  after  their  invasion  of  any  one  part  (^  1056). 

526,  h.  Next,  as  to  «the  venous  tissue.  Here  the  sympathies  are 
great,  both  of  the  remote  and  continuous  kind,  particularly  the  latter 
(§  498).  It  is  especially  through  the  natural  physiological  sympathies 
of  the  veins,  that  I  have  endeavored  to  show  how  they  co-operate  in 
circulating  die  blood,  as  also  the  error  of  the  physical  doctrine  of  ve- 
nous congefstion,  which  supposed  that  this  most  prevalent  and  fatal 
disease  depends  on  obstacles  to  the  circulation  and  consequent  stag- 
nation of  the  blood.  I  bave,  therefore,  endeavored  to  expound  the 
pathology  of  this  affection  upon  purely  vital  grounds,  and  in  conform- 
ity with  physiological  laws  (§  786,  &c.).    The  main  physiological  prin- 
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ciplo  of  a  Bympathetic  nature,  however,  should  he  stated  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Buhject  hefore  us.  The  venous  radicles  possess  a  vigor- 
ous action  which  is  constantly  influenced,  through  continuous  sympa- 
thy, by  the  corresponding  state  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and  by  the 
quantities  of  blooa  transmitted  to  them ;  and  that  the  trunks  of  the 
veins  have  a  most  visible  action  is  shown  by  their  rapid  contraction 
and  dilatation  vdien  cold  or  heat  may  operate  upon  tne  skin.  This 
action  is  simultaneous,  or  nearly  so,  over  a  large  extent  of  the  veins, 
and  is  the  result  of  continuous  sympathy  with  the  arterial  system,  as 
well  as  dependent  on  the  quantities  of  blood  transmitted  from  the  aiv 
teries  to  the  veins.  But,  when  an  increased  quantity  is  transmitted, 
the  enlargement  of  the  veins  is  in  no  respect  mechanical,  but  produced, 
in  part,  by  the  greater  impression  which  is  thus  made  upon  the  ex- 
quisite susceptibility  of  the  organic  properties  of  the  veins. 

From  these  few  remarks  as  to  the  vital  endowments  of  the  veins, 
and  of  the  active  functions  they  perform,  it  is  evident  that  they  must 
be  quite  liable  to  morbific  influences,  and  that  remote  and  continuous 
sympathy  of  a  morbid  nature  must  have  a  ready  operation  among 
them  (§  74,  117,  137,  155,  156,  387,  422,  514  h,  52i  d). 

526,  c.  In  respect  to  the  lymphatic  system,  the  principle  of  continu- 
ous sympathy,  as  in  the  veins,  is  strongly  exhibited  under  the  influence 
of  irritating  agents.  If  a  lymphatic  become  inflamed  at  some  point  in 
the  skin,  the  inflammation  may  extend  rapidly  along  the  course  of  the 
vessel,  while  the  glands,  also,  will  take  on  the  same  condition.  Here 
is  the  great  bulwark  of  humoralism.  Here  it  is,  and  in  the  lacteals, 
that  the  humoral  pathologists  suppose  that  morbific  agents  enter  the 
circulation  and  corrupt  the  blood,  or  remedial  ones  step  in  to  purify 
it;  and  transmute  it  from  a  morbid  to  a  healthy  state !  But,  since  the 
needle,  whose  prick  may  propagate  an  extensive  inflammation  along 
the  course  of  a  lymphatic  vessel,  is  not  absorbed,  nor  the  leeches  which 
remove  the  inflammation,  we  may  rest  satisfied  that  the  poison  of  the 
viper,  of  the  mad  dog,  &c.,  do  not  produce  their  effects  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  absorption  (§  268,  &c.  Also,  Med,  and  Phys,  Coinm.t  vol.  i., 
p.  480-514). 

Diseases  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  especially  owing  to  constitu- 
tional predispositions,  as  in  scrofula.  When  disease  is  developed  in 
any  one  or  more  of  these  glands,  others  readily  take  on  the  same  state 
of  inflammation.  While,  therefore,  under  special  circumstances,  re- 
mote sympathy  predominates  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  continuous 
form  is  mostly  witnessed  in  the  lympnatio  vessels. 

In  the  great  plan  of  organic  Design,  those  inlets  of  the  absorbent 
system,  the  lacteals,  are  greatly  exempt  from  morbific  influences. 

526,  d.  Sympathies  between  the  brain,  spinal  cord,  and  nerves,  and 
between  the  nerves  themselves,  are  more  or  less  in  progress,  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  body.  Their  phenomena,  however,  are  not  very 
manifest,  unless  the  nerves  of  some  particular  part  sustain  an  irrita- 
tion (§  501).  Thus,  the  irritation  from  stone  in  the  bladder  occasions 
morbid  sensations  in  the  penis.  Other  examples  occur  in  §  513,  no.  6. 
When  disease  is  produced,  sympathetically,  in  the  brain,  or  spinal 
cord,  or  nerves,  by  morbid  states  of  other  organs,  it  is  not  due,  as  sup- 
posed by  Miiller,  to  sympathy  with  the  nerves  of  the  parts  so  aflected, 
but  to  the  morbid  change  in  the  general  vital  constitution  of  such  parts. 
Iif  this  respect,  the  sympathies  of  the  nervous  system  with  other  or- 
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gans  observe  the  same  laws  as  apply  to  other  sympathiziDg  parts 
(§  230). 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  sympathies  which  occur,  specifically,  in 
the  DeiTous  tissue,  since  it  is  the  medium  through  which  remote  sym- 
pathies take  place.  Continuous  sympathy  we  know  to  be  of  very 
limited  extent,  and  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  great  final 
cause  of  the  nervous  system  is  protected  by  an  unusual  exemption  of 
this  system,  especially  such  parts  as  supply  the  organic  viscera,  firom 
severe  morbid  conditions,  which  never  fail  to  inflict  great  injuries  upon 
other  parts.  It  is  also  true  that  diseased  conditions  of  the  nervous*^ 
tissue  are  not  easily  reached  by  remedial  agents ;  and  the  injury  they 
inflict  on  other  parts  constantly  reacts  in  maintaining  morbid  states  of 
the  nervous  tissue.  « 

The  sympathies  of  which  I  am  speaking  refer  to  the  changes  which 
may  be  produced  in  the  organic  state  of  the  nervous  system,  not  to 
the  transmission  of  impressions,  nor  to  the  development  and  influences 
of  the  nervous  power,  excepting  so  far  as  this  power  may  be  produc* 
tive  of  direct  changes  in  the  organic  properties  and  actions  of  the  ner- 
vous tissue  (§  230).  The  general  convulsions  that  arise  from  irritation 
of  the  nervous  expanse  in  the  intestinal  canal,  or  from  teething,  dsc^ 
imply  no  absolute  disease  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  but  only 
a  strong  development  of  the  nervous  power,  and  its  forcible  determina- 
tion upon  the  muscles  that  may  be  spasmodically  affected  (§  223-226« 
233,  600). 

I  therefore  think  that  authors,  as  Marshall  Hall,  for  example,  in  his 
work  on  the  Nervous  System,  are  wrong  in  considering  "  sdl  convul- 
sive affections  to  be  diseases  of  the  true  spinal  or  excito-motory  sys- 
tem." On  ihe  contrary,  I  apprehend  that  in  most  of  these  cases  there 
is  no  actual  disease  of  any  part  of  the  nervous  system ;  and  it  is  of  no 
little  practical  itoportance  that  this  question  should  be  rightly  settled. 
The  *'  principal  causes,'*  says  Dr.  Hall,  "  are  dental  irritation  acting 
through  the  fifth  nerve ;  ffastric  irritation  acting  through  the  pneumo* 
gastric ;  and  intestinal  imtation  acting  through  the  spinal  nerves." 

Now,  we  have  variously  seen  how  the  nervous  power  may  be  pre- 
tematurally  exciied,  and  determined  with  various  effect  upon  the  or- 
gans of  organic  and  animal  life ;  being  so  constituted  as  to  be  exquis- 
itely susceptible  to  a  vast  variety  of  natural  causes  (§  226,  227,  500). 
The  muscles  of  animal  life  are  naturally  under  the  powerful  influence 
of  the  nerves ;  this  being  a  special  ordination  in  relation  to  the  ner- 
vous power  and  the  mobility  of  muscles  of  animal  life,  to  enable  the 
will  to  determine  the  nervous  power  so  as  to  produce  voluntary  mo- 
tion, and  other  causes  to  render  it  subservient  to  respiration  (§  205, 
208,  226,  233,  500  c).  Hence  convulsions  readily  spring  up ;  while, 
from  the  nervous  system  being  only  a  regulator  of  functions  m  organic 
life,  preternatural  influences  of  the  nervous  power  give  rise  to  othex 
phenomena  in  that  division  of  life.  Owing,  also,  to  these  constitu- 
tional peculiarities,  as  well  as  to  the  natural  modifications  of  the  vital 
properties  of  the  animal  muscles,  the  nervous  power,  when  determin- 
ed with  violence  upon  them,  rarely  occasions  disease ;  while  in  respect 
to  the  same  properties  in  the  organic  system,  where  they  have  a  di£> 
ferent  modification,  and  the  nervous  power  a  different  physiological 
function,  it  readily  proves  morbific  (§  133-150,  452-456). 

We  have,  therefore,  all  the  elements  that  are  necessary  to  shpw  tbaft 
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Dr.  Hall's  pathologfy  is  wrong.  The  convulsions  to  which  he  leferF 
as  actual  diseases  of  the  spinal  system,  affect  the  muscles  of  animal 
life,  upon  which  the  will  may  operate  with  violence  in  an  instant,  or 
which  are  perpetually  held  in  action  by  the  nervous  power  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  respiratory  movements,  and  to  carry  out  the  office  of 
the  sphincters.  A  slight  irritation,  therefore,  propagated  to  the  ner- 
vous centres  may  rouse  these  natural  motions  into  irregular  and  more 
violent  ones,  without  producing  any  more  disease  in  the  nerves  or  the 
muscles,  than  is  produced  by  the  operation  of  the  will,  or  by  those 
causes  which  maintain  the  movements  of  respiration.  Again,  if  a  cere- 
bro-spinal  nerve  be  irritated,  convulsions  are  produced,  and  the  same 
is  done  by  a  shock  of  the  electric  fluid.  Now,  these  results  are  ex- 
actly analogous  to  the  natural  convulsions  which  are  supposed  to  de- 
pend on  disease  of  *'  the  true  spinal  system  of  nerves.*'  if  we  analyze 
the  supposed  cases,  the  same  conclusions  will  follow.  When,  in  one 
case,  the  gum  is  lanced  down  upon  the  tooth,  the  convulsions  may 
cease  immediately.  In  another,  or  when  the  convulsions  depend  on 
gastric  or  intestinal  irritation,  a  dose  of  morphia,  or  an  emetic,  or  an 
enema,  or  warm  bath,  will  generally  remove  the  convulsions  very 
speedily,,  and  they  are  not  apt  to  return. 

Diseases  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  or  of  the 
substance  of  the  brain  or  of  the  spinal  cord,  itself,  do  not  often  occa- 
sion convulsions ;  which,  indeed,  are  commonly  independent  of  any 
disease  of  the  nervous  system.  When,  however,  they  do  give  rise  to 
convulsive  movements;  or  when  such  result  follows  an  auction  of  a 
nerve,  as  in  traumatic  tetanus,  there  is  no  morbid  state  sympatheti- 
cally exerted  in  any  other  part  of  the  nervous  system,  but  the  convul- 
sions are  owing  to  a  propagation  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  mus- 
cles as  in  the  foregoing  cases.  Here,  the  disease  of  the  nervous  tis- 
sue is  exactly  equivalent,  in  developing  the  nervous  power,  to  the 
irritation  propagated  to  the  nervous  centres  by  dentition,  intestinal 
irritation,  &;c.  It  sometimes  happens,  therefore,  that  a  division  of  the 
affected  nerve,  in  tetanus,  will  at  once  remove  the  spasms. 

When,  therefore,  convulsions  arise  from  dentition,  or  intestinal  irri- 
tation, we  apply  our  remedies  to  the  gums,  &c.,  and  not  to  the  spi- 
nal cord,  or  to  its  nerves.  Such  as  may  depend  upon  disease  of  tne 
nervous  centres,  or  of  a  nerve,  are  obstinate,  and  the  treatment  is 
then  directed  with  a  special  reference  to  the  part  which  may  be  thus 
affected. 

Here,  also,  we  learn  the  importance  of  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  laws  of  the  nervous  power,  and  of  correct  theory.  Convul- 
sive movements,  under  most  circumstances,  have  a  very  similar  char- 
acter ;  and  to  ascertain  their  causes,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  other 
symptoms  and  other  considerations.  Nevertheless,  they  are  apt  to 
have  certain  differences  in  some  affections.  Those  of  tetanus  have 
the  strongest  peculiarities ;  and  here  there  is  a  very  limited  state  ot 
disease  at  the  wounded  part,  but  idiopathic  tetanus  may  depend  upon 
intestinal  disease.  But,  there  is  often  a  complete  resemblance  be- 
tween the  ordinary  convulsions  from  dentition,  and  gastric,  and  intes- 
tinal irritation,  and  those  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy ;  whatever  may  be 
the  exciting  causes  in  either  case.  Since,  therefore,  it  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance  to  ascertain  the  particular  CHuses,  we  institute  a 
diagnosis  through  other  attending  facts. 
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Sympathies  of  Dissimilar  Tissues, 

,  527,  a.  Morbid  sympathies  of  much  intensity  occur  less  frequently 
among  organs  of  different  organization  than  among  many  of  those 
which  are  constituted  alike,  with  the  exception  of  the  mucou9  tissue 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  other  parts,  and  between  the  skin  and  oth« 
er  parts.  Between  these  two  organs  and  all  others  there  is,  on  the 
part  of  the  latter,  the  most  intimate  connection  by  sympathetic  influ- 
ences, especially  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§  512) ;  and  it  is 
through  this  natural  relation,  and  the  increased  susceptibility  of  diseas- 
ed parts,  that  remedial  agents  so  readily  exert  their  effects  upon  the  dis- 
eases of  all  organs,  when  such  agents  are  applied  to  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal or  to  the  skin. 

527,  b.  Sympathies  between  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  alimentary 
canal  and  other  tissues  are  variously  considered  in  the  progress  of  this 
work.  Those  between  the  skin  and  other  tissues  deserve  farther  con- 
sideration in  this  place.  Their  predominance  and  intensity  between 
that  organ  and  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue  are  shown  in  the  depend- 
ence of  a  vast  proportion  of  cutaneous  eruptions  upon  primary  dis- 
ease of  the  latter  tissue.  There  is  great  reason  to  believe  that  such 
18  the  fact  even  in  relation  to  measles,  scarlet  fever,  and  small-pox, 
when  it  occurs  spontaneously,  and  probably  also  in  the  inoculated 
form ;  though,  in  the  last  case,  there  must  be  first  a  reflected  influ- 
ence from  the  artificial  pustule  of  the  skin  upon  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  from  whence  the  influence  is  propagated  back  to  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body  (§  902,  m).  This  construction,  so  opposed  to  the 
humoral  pathology,  is  sustained  by  the  analogy  which  is  supplied 
by  most  other  cutaneous  affections,  and  by  the  direct  fact  that  the 
eruption  of  scarlatina  and  of  measles  appears  in  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  throat  before  it  does  upon  the  skin.  The  eruption,  especially 
of  measles,  is  apt  to  be  preceded,  also,  by  inflammation  of  the  mu- 
cous tissue  of  the  eye,  the  nose,  and  lungs,  as  well  as  by  cough.  But, 
as  will  have  been  seen,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  secondary,  or  sym- 
pathetic, disease  should  be  like  the  primary ;  especially  in  parts  that 
are  dissimilar  (§  527,  d).  If  this  pathology  as  to  the  consecutive  or- 
der of  developments  be  true,  it  is  of  great  practical  importance ;  since 
it  assures  us  that  great  care  must  be  bestowed  upon  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane,  as  a  principal  seat  of  the  radiating  morbific  influen- 
ces. Hence,  it  is  found  that  irritating  cathartics  exasperate  the  fore- 
going diseases,  &c. 

Other  examples  abound.  Thus,  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  skin  is 
variously  morbific,  as  set  forth  in  a  subsequent  paragraph  (§  527,  d). 

Sympathies  between  the  skin  and  kidneys  are  naturally  instituted 
for  special  exigencies  of  the  animal  economy ;  but  these  organs  are  so 
constituted  in  their  relative  susceptibilities,  that  the  great  final  cause 
of  their  physiological  relations  shall  not  be  defeated  by  the  propaga- 
tion of  morbific  influences  from  one  to  the  other  (§  422,  and  references 
there). 

Sympathies  between  the  mucous  and  serous  tissues  are  compara- 
tively rare  in  health,  and,  therefore,  in  disease.  Since,  also,  the  same 
principles,  in  a  general  sense,  are  concerned  in  the  remote  influences 
of  remedial  agents,  we  thus  understand  why  medicine  taken  inwardly 
halB  so  moderate  an  effect  upon  peritonitis,  or  pleuritis,  &c. ;  and 
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philosophy  is  clearly  confirmed  by  the  ready  action  of  cold  upon  the 
skin  in  developing  inflammation  of  the  pleura,  and  by  the  manner  in 
^diicb  that  inflammation  may  be  often  overcome  by  blisters  or  other 
irritants  applied  to  the  skin.  Indeed,  so  extensive  are  the  natural 
sympathetic  relations  of  the  skin  to  most  internal  parts,  that  there  is 
scarcely  an  inflammation  of  an  internal  tissue  or  organ,  that  may  not 
be  more  or  less  mitigrated  by  irritants  applied  over  the  neighboring 
surface,  if  the  application  be  not  prematurely  made  (§  514,  d). 

There  is  a  very  intimate  sympathy  between  the  fibrous  membranes 
and  the  cartilaginous  and  osseous  tissues,  which  leads  to  the  determi- 
nation of  morbific  influences  among  them  (§  141,  b). 

527,  c.  Sympathies  of  different  tissues  with  each  other,  of  much  in 
tensity,  are  more  common  in  parts  that  are  distant,  than  among  the 
tissaes'of  one  and  the  same  compound  organ. 

527,  d.  When  sympathies  arise  amone  different  tissues,  they  are,  as 
I  have  said,  apt  to  be  more  or  less  diffiarent  from  the  primary  affec- 
tioD,  or  if  alike,  their  phenomena  more  variable  than  among  tissues 
of  the  same  organization  (§  525),  The  primary  affections  may  be 
mild  while  the  sympathetic  are  severe.  This  relative  mildness  and 
intensity  is  constantly  seen  in  the  supervention  of  inflammations  and 
congestions  in  remote  parts  as  consequences  of  some  minor  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach,  or  other  digestive  organs,  and  in  the  manner  in 
which  severe  diseases  of  all  parts  are  subdued  by  the  action  of  reme* 
dial  agents  upon  the  stomach.  So,  ag^n,  the  action  of  cold  upon 
the  skin  induces,  sympathetically,  inflammation  of  any  of  the  tissues 
of  the  lungs,  or  of  the  intestines,  uterus,  liver,  ligaments,  &c. ;  but 
here  no  actual  disease  is  produced  in  the  skin,  and  the  morbific  agent 
18  also  of  a  negative  nature.  Hence  a  difficulty,  notwithstanding  its 
importance,  of  detecting  the  original  source  when  a  complex  series 
of  sympathetic  affections  have  ensued  (§  527,  h). 

Sympathies  of  Individual  Tissues  in  their  Relation  to  each  other  in 
Compound  Organs,  and  with  entire  Organs. 

528.  When  any  tissue  of  a  compound  org^an  becomes  the  seat  of 
disease,  the  influence  of  such  disease  is  felt,  more  or  less,  by  all  the 
tissues  of  such  an  organ,  where  the  primary  disease  is  at  all  severe ; 
especially  in  the  organs  of  organic  life.  The  tissues,  as  we  have 
seen,  which  are  secondarily  affected  may  or  may  not  sustain  the  same 
character  of  disease  as  the  original  affection;  and  this  will  depend 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  organ.  The  sympathies,  for  instance, 
between  the  different  tissues  of  the  lungs  are  far  greater  than  be- 
tween the  different  tissues  of  the  stomach,  and  I  may  say,  indeed,  of 
any  other  organ.  If  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  be  even  severe- 
ly inflamed,  the  influence  generally  remains  limited  to  that  tissue,  and 
will  far  sooner  ^ve  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  pulmonaiy  mucous 
membrane,  than  it  will  be  extended  to  the  cellular,  muscular,  or  se- 
rous tissue  of  the  stomach,  however  much  it  may  otherwise  disturb 
their  functions. ,  On  the  contrary,  however,  it  is  quite  otherwise  vrith 
the  lungs ;  especially  when  the  cellular  or  parenchymatous  tissue  of 
these  organs  is  actively  inflamed,  or  when  chronic  disorganizing 
inflammation  invades  the  same  tissue.  In  either  of  the  cases,  the  in- 
flammation is  apt  to  be  propagated,  sooner  or  later,  both  to  the  serous 
and  mucous  tissues  of  the  organ  (4  115-117,  129,  132-155).    And 
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hero  may  be  observed  a  wise  ordination  of  Nature  for  the  ultimate 
relief  of  so  grave  a  disease  as  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the 
main  substance  of  the  lunga;  an  augmented  secretion  of  mucus  or 
serum  contributing  to  that  result^  in  connection  with  a  curative  sym[- 
pathetic  influence  of  the  action  which  is  necessary  to  those  increased 
products  (§  74, 117, 129, 137, 166, 166,  387,  422,  624  d,  626).  Whe^n 
these  redundant  secretions  take  place,  the  general  law  is,  that  the 
primary  and  secondary  inflammations  begin  to  abate.  The  salutary  in- 
fluence of  the  secondary  disease,  independently  of  the  depletive  effect, 
is  seen  in  the  frequent  abatement  of  chronic  muco-inflammation  of 
the  lungs  or  of  the  stomach,  when  it  may  supervene  in  one  organ  or 
the  other  as  a  sympathetic  consequence  of  a  primary  inflammation  of 
either  (§  906). 

SYMPATHIES   OF   OOMPOUND   ORGANS   WriH    BACH    OTHER. 

629,  a.  Compound  organs  generally  sympathize  most  readily  with 
each  other  in  proportion  to  the  relation  of  certain  functions  which  they 
may  perform,  ana  the  importance  of  those  functions,  the  stomach  al- 
ways excepted  (§  628).  These  groups  or  systems  of  organs  have  been 
already  specified,  and  the  sympathies  to  which  they  respectively  give 
rise  among  their  component  parts  sufficiently  designated  (§  124—130 
149,160). 

629,  h.  Morbid  sympathies  are  influenced  by  a  great  variety  of  ac- 
cidental causes,  although  they  depend  essentially  upon  the  constitu- 
tional relations  of  the  various  parts  of  the  organism  to  each  other.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  is  the  determination  which  is  given  to  sympa- 
thetic deveTopments  by  almost  inappreciable  impressions  exerted  oy 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  upon  some  particular  part,  according  to 
the  nature  of  their  virtues,  one  agent  ultimately  involving  the  whole 
system  in  morbid  action,  or  one  remedy  being  as  extensively  curative 
(§  149) ;  while  others,  far  more  intense  and  rapid  in  their  operation, 
are  very  circumscribed  in  their  analogous  sympathetic  effects  (§  149, 
160,  163).  In  the  case  of  the  morbific  agents,  where  many  organs 
are  brought  into  sympathetic  derangement,  the  various  results  may 
be  mostly  due  to  the  action  alone  of  a  single  cause,  as  with  the  mias- 
mata of  fever,  the  yirus  of  small-pox,  of  scarlatina,  &;c. ;  or,  the  com- 

flex  results  may  be  greatly  owing  to  the  united  action  of  many  causes, 
n  the  case  of  remeaial  agents,  their  eflect  as  to  extent,  intensity,  &c., 
will  depend  itiuch  upon  the  exact  nature  of  the  patholog^ical  states. 

630.  Having  now  arrived  at  the  end  of  our  long  journey  over  the 
enchanting  paths  of  sympathy,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  they,  to  whom 
the  mere  physiological  explorations  may  be  new,  will  have  gained 
many  treasures  that  will  aoom  their  knowledge,  and  render  medicine 
more  worthy  than  ever  their  veneration  and  care.  An  attentive  sur- 
vey of  all  the  facts  will  assure  them  how  far  they  have  lived  on  in  ig- 
norance, how  much  intellectual  enjoyment  has  been  lost,  how  th^ 
have  been  beguiled  into  the  chemical  and  physical  doctrines  of  life ; 
and,  if  what  I  have  propounded  of  the  applicability  of  the  natural 
laws  of  S3rmpathy  to  the  most  important  problems  in  pathology  and 
therapeutics  be  founded  in  truth,  tne  realities  of  Nature  and  the  sub<- 
Btitutes  of  art  will  strflce  with  greater  force,  and  supply  a  never-fkiling 
source  of  advancing  knowledge,  a  shield  against  the  corruptions  of 
ignorance  or  ambition,  a  guide  to  practical  habits,  and  a  blessing  to 
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the  sick.  The  physiological  laws  of  sympathy  are  settled  by  dem- 
onstration ;  as  well  settled  as  the  laws  of  gravitation,  or  any  of  the 
moat  undoubted  in  physics  or  chemistry.  Such  as  are  immediately 
applicable  to  the  higher  and  more  difficult  branches  of  medicine,  I 
have  selected  from  authors  who  have  had  no  such  objects  in  contem- 
plation, that  they  might  come  unalloyed  with  the  suspicions  attendant 
on  theory.  My  attention,  in  this  respect,  has  been  mostly  turned  to 
the  great  Prussian  Physiologist,  by  far  the  greatest  of  the  age,  and  to 
the  mvaluable  experiments  by  Wilson  Philip.  I  commend  them  a^ain 
and  again  to  all  those  who  would  study  medicine  as  founded  in  Na* 
ture,  and  escape  the  temptations  which  have  been  devised  for  the 
gratification  of  indolence,  or  for  the  accomiQodation  of  imbecility.  We 
have  seen  it  said,  in  high  quarters,  that "  the  time  is  approaching  when 
the  foundation  of  practice  on  the  laws  of  Organic  Chemistry  will  form 
the  distinction  betweenr  the  enlightened  physician  and  the  mere  pre- 
tender" (§  5i  a,  289-292, 349  i-376J,  43S-448).  I  repeat  the  decla- 
ration as  expressing  the  ascendant  spirit  of  the  age,  and  that  all  who 
may  be.  disposed  to  encounter  the  threatened  degradation  may  duly 
realize  the  importance  of  a  firm  determination  to  maintain  their 
ground  (§  440,  b), 

B.  Functions  especially  relative  to  the  Mental  Principle  and  Instinct, 

531.  The  present  subdivision  of  Peculiar  Functions  having  no  spe- 
cial relations  to  organic  life,  embraces  but  transient  subjects  for  con- 
sideration in  this  work  (§  450).     It  comprehends, 

1st   Voluntary  motion. 

2d.  FuTictions  by  which  the  mind  and  instinct  act  on  external  objects. 

3d.  Other  mental  and  instinctive  Junctions, 

532.  The  subject  of  voluntary  motion  has  been  already  sufficiently 
examined  (§  215,  227,  232,  256,  257,  486,  487,  500). 

.533.  The  functions  by  which  we  act  on  external  objects  are  per- 
formed through  volition  and  the  voluntary  muscles.  The  philosophy 
is  the  same  as  in  §  532.   . 

534,  a.  The  brain  co-operates  with  the  mind,  and  with  the  in- 
stinctive principle,  in  the  acts  of  intellection  or  instinctive  functions 
(§  241,  500  <?, ;?). 

534,  b.  Although  the  soul  be  an  immaterial  and  imperishable  sub- 
stance, it  is  so  associated  with  the  brain,  that  a  healthy  state  of  this 
organ  is  generally  necessary  to  the  ordinary  functions  of  the  mind,  as 
it  IS,  also,  to  those  of  instinct. 

In  a  general  sense,  the  mental  functions  sufier  in  proportion  to  the 
extent  and  suddenness  of  cerebral  disease ;  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  influences  of  the  brain  upon  organic  life.  There  is  not  always, 
however,  a  correspondence  between  injuries  and  diseases  of  the  brain 
and  the  resulting  affections  of  the  mental  principle.  Apparently 
slight  injuries  or  diseases  of  the  organ  will  suspend  or  abolish  the 
faculties  of  the  mind,  while  in  other  cases  their  integrity  is  pre- 
served under  the  most  appalling  affections  of  the  brain.  It  is  also  re- 
markable in  those  cases  where  the  mind  is  least  affected  or  unimpair- 
ed, that  the  organic  Unctions  are  apt  to  suffer  least. — {Med,  and  Phys. 
Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  139,  note.) 
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VITAL  HABIT. 

535.  Vital  habit  relates  to  tbe  modifications  of  functions,  and  the 
variations  of  their  results,  in  organic  and  animal  life,  as  arising  from 
the  repeated  or  continued  operation  of  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial 
agents.  It  frequently  happens,  however,  that  the  single  application 
of  a  vital  agent  will  establish  this  condition  (§  516  c,  no.  6 ;  §  545). 

This* simple  principle  is  at  the  foundation  of  some  of  the  most  pro- 
found and  comprehensive  laws  in  medicine. 

536.  The  functions  of  organic  beings,  plants  as  well  as  animals,  are 
liable  to  great  and  more  or  less  durable  changes  from  the  foregoing 
causes.  I  have  applied  the  epithet  vital  to  distinguish  this  constitu- 
tional law  from  those  ordinary  phyncal  habits  whicn  are  almost  pecu- 
liar to  man,  and  of  which  vital  habit  is  a  common  result: 

537.  The  functions  of  animal  life,  in  man  especially,  are  more  un- 
der the  influence  of  vital  habit  than  the  organic.  The  latter  are  vari- 
ously affected,  as  to  habit,  by  climate,  season,  food,  and  morbific  and 
remedial  agents,  and  by  disease.  The  results  of  habit  are  most  im- 
portant in  its  relation  to  the  groups  of  causes  now  mentioned. 

538.  Habit  is  liable  to  be  more  strongly  pronounced  in  plants  and 
animals  by  certain  influences,  particularly  domestication,  climate,  and 
soil,  than  in  man.  Thus,  as  to  vegetables,  tlie  ricinus  communis  is  an 
annual  herbaceous  plant  in  America,  while  in  India  and  Spain  it  is  a 
woody  perennial  tree.  The  acquired  power  of  enduring  cold  is  stri- 
kingly manifested  in  man,  animals,  ana  plants  (§  442,  &c.). 

539.  a.  The  philosophy  of  vital  habit  consists  either  in  a  tendency 
of  any  given  condition  of  the  vital  states  to  remain  without  change, 
as  a  consequence  of  its  duration,  or  in  certain  impressions  or  changes 
that  are  produced  in  irritability,  sensibility,  and  mobility,  in  their  re- 
lation to  each  operating  cause,  by  which  their  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  the  particular  cause  or  causes  is  diminishea  or  increased 
(§  176-215).  The  philosophy  is  alike  applicable  to  the  properties  of 
the  mind  as  to  those  of  the  vital  principle,  and,  of  course,  to  the  func- 
tions of  each  (§  173-176). 

539,  b.  In  animal  life,  therefore,  habit  concerns  the  senses,  Tolun- 
tary  muscles,  and  the  intellectual  and  instinctive  faculties.  In  organ- 
ic life,  it  refers  to  the  organic  properties  and  functions  of  every  part, 
whether  organic  or  animal,  and  takes  in  their  sympathies,  and,  of 
course,  sympathetic  sensibility  (§  110-117,  201,  495,  &c.)« 

539.  c.  Since,  also,  the  influence  of  habit  in  either  life  generally 
relates  to  the  particular  agents  only  by  which  it  is  induced,  we  learn 
the  advantages  of  interehanging  cathartics,  anodynes,  &c.  (^  149, 163, 
550).  And  so  of  the  difierent  modes  of  exercise,  as  it  concerns  bodi 
organic  and  animal  life ;  and  so,  too,  of  the  employments  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties,  that  a  due  improvement  may  oe  imparted  to  eadi 
(§  565,  566,  855,  872  a). 

540.  The  principle  of  habit  is  every  where  the  same;  always  rela- 
tive to  impressions,  more  or  less  durable,  upon  the  vital  or  mental 
constitution.  The  analogy  is  perfect  throughout,  in  all  its  details, 
and  is  utterly  subversive  of  every  chemical  or  jdiysical  view  of  life  or 
disease  (^  1047). 

541.  It  illustrates  the  instability  of  the  vital  properties  (§  177-223). 
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542.  The  tnodifications  arising  fix>m  vital  habit  exercise  an  impor* 
tant  Bw^y  in  the  treatment  of  disease ;  since  remedial  agents  must  be 
varied  in  kind,  force,  quantitv,  time  of  repetition,  &;c.,  according  to 
the  artificial  modifications  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  especially  the 
former  (§  150,  188-204,  857). 

543.  Habit  is  liable,  to  obtain  under  the  repeated  or  continued  op 
eraticKi  of  almost  all  agents  which  are  capable  of  affecting  the  vital 
or  mental  properties.  Exceptions  occur  in  sensibility  as  it  respects 
pain  from  injuries,  and  in  the  ordinary  pleasures  of  sense,  which  are 
always  about  the  same,  however  fi^quently  repeated.  But  the  pain 
on  tasting  acrids,  the  nausea  from  tobacco,  &c.,  may  cease  to  be  pro- 
duced by  repetition  of  the  causes.  So,  also,  of  the  bougie,  music, 
landscapes,  tiie  verdure  of  spring,  &c.,  which  are  more  or  less  varia- 
ble in  effect.  An  interval  of  suspension,  however,  in  these  cases,  re- 
stores the  original  effect  of  the  causes. 

544.  It  is  by  vital  habit  that  morbific  agents,  such  as  miasmata, 
cease  to  be  injurious.  This  is  most  likely  to  happen,  if  the  individual 
reside  from  infancy  in  the  miasmatic  region,  or,  m  the  unacclimated, 
afker  recovery  from  an  attack  of  the  miasmatic  disease.  Such  is  the 
philosophy  of  acclimation  (§  539,  551) ;  and  the  same  is  alike  appli- 
cable to  tobacco,  &c.,  and  to  its  ultimate  conversion  into  a  luxury. 

545.  Sometimes  the  single  application  of  a  particular  agent  will  so. 
confirm  the  intensity  and  permanence  of  habit,  that  it  becomes  foiv 
ever  afterward  inoperative.  Such  is  not  unfrequently  the  case  widi 
miasmata,  and  it  is  conspicuously  shown  in  small-pox,  measles,  scar- 
latina, &c.  And  so  of  vaccination  in  its  relation  to  smallpox ;  though 
repetitions  of  the  vaccine  disease  may  be  necessary  to  even  a  tempo- 
rary exemption  from  small-pox,  while  at  other  times  the  effect  goes  off, 
leaving  individuals  exposea  to  small-pox  (§  350,  no.  45, 543)^  All  this 
shows,  too,  a  near  identity  between  the  vaccine  and  variolous  dis- 
eases (§  139,  552  c,  654  b). 

546.  The  law  of  habit  applies  extensively,  also,  to  remedial  agents ; 
these  having  the  effect,  by  repetition,  of  lessening  or  increasing  the 
susceptibility  of  organs  to  their  respective  virtues. 

547.  Habit,  in  respect  to  remedies,  as,  also,  to  morbific  causes,  dem- 
onstrates their  sympathetic  influences,  and  that  they  do  not  operate 
by  absorption.  Introduce  the  agents  with  any  frequency  into  the  cir- 
culation, the  same,  or  greater  effects,  will  progressively  ensue. 

548.  a.  The  effects  of  habit  in  organic  life  are  generally  most  per- 
manent when  induced  by  causes  of  unceasing  and  long-continued  op- 
eration, such  as  climate,  the  presence  or  absence  of  light,  &c.  There  is 
then  some  yerj  persisting  or  permanent  modification  of  the  organic 
properties,  and  sometimes  very  remarkably  of  the  structure  (§  74 
538,545). 

548,  b.  The  foregoing  law  is  of  very  extensive  application  in  the 
philosophy  of  disease,  and  replete  with  practical  bearings.  Its  illus- 
trations are  constantly  seen  in  the  obstinacy  of  chronic  diseases,  and 
in  the  comparative  inefficiency  of  li^medies  when  the  treatment  of 
fevers  is  neglected  for  a  single  day. 

548^,  a.  In  a  general  sense,  the  natural  vital  stimuli,  such  as  food 
which  is  of  easy  digestion,  heat,  water,  &c.,  for  obvious  final  causes, 
produce,  like  the  blood,  nearly  the  same  impressions  upon  the  organic 
properties,  at  every  ag^,  and  at  every  hour,  under  equal  circumstan- 
ces fS  136,  137). 
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548^,  h,  NcvcithelesSf  certain  kinds  of  food,  and  analogous  stimuli, 
88  wine,  &c.,  come  within  the  law  of  habit.  This  is  where  the  kind 
of  food  may  not  be  natural  to  the  age  of  the  individual  (§  568) ;  or 
when  it  may  be  at  first  oppressive  or  detrimental  at  any  age,  it  may 
beconUe,  by  use,  inoffensive  -and  nutritious.  During  the  first  experi- 
ments, the  food  may  escape  the  stomach  undigested,  having,  also,  irri- 
tated that  organ,  induced  headache,  &c.  But,  in  a  process  of  time, 
the  irritability  of  the  stomach  becomes  adapted,  by  habit,  to  the  pres- 
ence of  that  particular  kind  of  food,  its  ready  digestion  follows,  and 
all  sympathetic  results  disappear.  It  is  exactly  the  same  law  that 
renders  tobacco,  asafcetida,  &c.,  luxuries  (§  543). 

549.  The  law  of  habit,  in  respect  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents, 
follows  the  law  which  governs  the  relative  duration  of  disease  when 
produced  by  remedial  agents  and  such  as  are  truly  morbific.  Disease 
excited  by  the  former,  if  not  in  great  intensity,  soon  subsides  sponta- 
neously ;  but  when  by  the  latter,  it  is  far  more  lasting.  This  princi- 
ple, also,  as  it  relates  to  remedial  agents,  is  at  the  fi^imdation  of  their 
curative  effects  (§  893,  &c.,  926). 

550.  Since  habit  subsides  in  various  degrees,  and  at  various  times, 
afler  the  removal  of  its  causes,  and  the  properties  of  life  acquire, 
therefore,  more  or  less,  their  original  susceptibility  to  the  particular  ' 
agents  or  causes  (§  539,543),  and  since  the  effects  of  remedial  agents 
are  commonly  transient  in  respect  to  habit  (§  549),  we  may,  in  most 
cases,  soon  resume  the  suspended  remedy,  and  obtain  its  original  ef- 
fect (§  539  c,  857).  And  so  of  the  causes  of  relative  pleasure  and  pain« 
physical  and  moral  (§543).  In  a  practical  sense,  I  am  here,  again, 
upon  ground  of  the  very  highest  importance  (§  516  d^  no.  6,  558  a, 
857). 

551.  Again,  it  is  through  the  principle  of  vital  habit  that  we  must 
interpret  the  ability  of  the  system  to  sustain,  with  the  same  or  dimin- 
ished effect,  increased  doses  of  remedial  agents,  as  opium,  tartari^ed 
antimony,  &c.,  while  this  peculiarity  will  be  limited  to  the  agents 
which  are  thus  employed.  The  eighth  of  a  grain  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony may  produce  vomiting  at  the  first  dose ;  but,  by  gradually  in- 
creased doses  every  two  hours,  it  may  be  sometimes  raised  in  twelve 
hours,  by  lessening  gastric  irritability  in  relation  to  its  own  virtues, 
to  two  grains  at  a  dose,  without  vomiting  again  (§  556).  But  gastric 
irritability  will  not  be  thus  reduced  in  relation  to  any  other  emetic. 
And  so  of  miasmata^  &c. ;  and  I  may  add  to  §  544,  that  if  the  unac- 
climated  pass  gradually  through  a  series  of  climates  having  gradations 
of  miasmatic  mtensity,  he  will  ultimately  reach  its  highest  virulence 
with  far  greater  safety  than  if  he  plunged  at  once  into  its  fury.  Should, 
however,  epidemic  influences  occur  of  an  unusual  nature,  ne  will  still 
be  as  much,  or  more  exposed  to  their  malign  effects,  than  in  uninfect- 
ed countries  (§  150). 

^^2,  a.  Other  parallels  hold,  also,  in  the  foregoing  cases  (§  551).  If, 
for  example,  the  antimony  be  suspended  for  twelve  hours,  gastric  ir- 
ritability will  recover  its  natural  relation  to  that  substance,  &c.  And 
so  of  the  miasmatic  agent,  if  the  acclimated  subject  retire  to  a  salubri- 
ous region,  and  subsequently  revisit  the  insalubrious  (§  557,  h), 

^52,  h.  Again,  the  antimony  impresses  the  system  in  the  ratio  of  its 
action  upon  the  stomach,  or  of  the  duration  of  its  action.  Fever,  or 
pneumonia,  &;c.,  will  fail  to  be  assuaged  unless  the  gastric  effect  be 
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kept  \ip,  if  the  agent  be  employed  in  its  Bmall  alterative  doses.  Or, 
a  Single  dose,  operating  as  an  emetic,  may  at  once  overthrow  the  dis- 
ease (§  524  a,  no.  1).  And  so  of  miasmata ;  since^  in  the  case  sup- 
posed (§  551),  the  individual  may  be  gi'adually  brought  under  its  in- 
fluence, till,  at  last,  its  greatest  intensity  may  produce  an  explosion  of 
disease ;  or,  this  may  ensue  with  great  rapidity  in  the  same  subject  if 
the  gradual  acclimation  be  neglected  (§  514  g^  516  c,  518  &,  557  b). 

553.  No  two  agents  being  precisely  alike  in  their  effects,  habit  will 
vary  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  its  causes  (§  150,  191,  649). 
Some,  like  antimony,  often  lessen  irritability  with  great  rapidity,  and 
the  property  will  recover  its  relation  to  the  agent  after  a  short  inter- 
val of  suspension.  Others  as  frequently  require  a  much  longer  time, 
and  irritability  will  take  various  intervals  of  repose,  often  months  or 
years,  to  recover  its  relation  to  these  agents. 

554.  It  is  fundamental  in  medicine  that  the  foregoing  intervals  (§ 
553)  are  not  long  as  it  respects  remedial  agents,  in  ubeir  ordinary  use, 
but  much  longer  in  respect  to  the  truly  morbific  causes.  In  the  case, 
for  instance,  of  acclimation  (§  551),  if  the  subject  return  to  a  salubri- 
ous climate,  it  may  be  many  months,  or  years,  before  the  system  will 
have  recovered  its  susceptibility  to  the  miasmatic  agent. 

656,  The  foregoing  exemplification  of  habit  in  respect  to  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  (§  554)  is  allied  to  the  piinciple  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  disease,  and  of  its  cure  by  remedies,  whether  physical 
or  moral.  Disease  consists,  essentially,  in  a  more  or  less  permanent 
alteration  of  the  organic  properties ;  while  remedial  agents  establish 
more  transient  alterations,  which  enables  the  morbid  properties  and 
actions  to  obey  their  natural  tendency  to  a  state  of  health. 

556,  a.  Vital  habit  appears,  also,  under  an  aspect  opposite  to  that 
of  diminished  irritability.  It  then  presents  itself  more  in  the  condi- 
tion of  a  morbid  change  of  the  organic  conditions.  Thus,  taitarized 
antimony,  instead  of  reducing  gastric  irritability,  as  in  §  551,  may  ex- 
alt it ;  so  that,  beginning  with  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  as  in  the  former 
example,  but  without  an  emetic  effect,  and  repeating  it  without  even 
increasing  the  dose,  vomiting  will  take  place  at  the  second  or  third 
dose  (§  514  gt  516  c  and  J,  no.  6).  In  these  cases,  we  must  some- 
times progressively  reduce  the  dose  to  the  fiftieth  part  of  a  grain,  or 
vomiting  will  ensue.  In  this  particular  case,  irritability  is  also  increas- 
ed in  its  relation  to  ipecacuanha,  and  to  most  other  irritants  (§  841). 

556,  h.  This  lets  us  into  the  philosophy  of  the  most  successful  mode 
of  overcoming  habitual  and  obstinate  constipation,  by  small  doses  of 
cathartic  medicine,  repeated  once  or  twice  daily ;  as  the  fourth  of  a 
grain  of  blue  pill,  and  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  aloes.  The  irrita- 
bility of  the  intestine  is  thus  permanently  exalted,  by  which  it  is  soon 
rendered  so  sensitive  to  the  mcreased  quantity  of  bile  as  to  require 
a  diminution  or  discontinuance  of  the  medicine.  The  impression  of 
each  dose  remains  till  the  next  is  repeated  (§  514  g,  516  c,  516  J,  no. 
6).  The  law  of  increased  susceptibility  is  brought  into  operation  (§ 
137,  rf). 

What  I  have  thus  stated  in  this  section  involves  some  of  the  most 
important  philosophy  in  medicine.  In  its  practical  nature  it  takes  in 
a  wide  range  of  therapeutical  problems,  some  of  the  most  essential  of 
which  are  relative  to  the  dose  or  the  amount  of  a  remedy,  and  the  prop- 
er time  for  its  repetition  (§  867). 
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556,  c.  The  foregoing  principle  is  farther  shown  by  the  effect  of  sa- 
line and  other  cathartics,  in  promoting  salivation,  when  given  af  few 
hours  after  the  exhibition  of  a  full  dose  of  calomel.  The  fact  was  as- 
certaiued  by  George  Fordyce,  and  has  been  oflen  verified  in  my  own 
person  after  the  use  of  blue  pill.  The  mercurial  agent  will  not  ex- 
ert, in  the  cases  supposed,  this  profound  constitutional  effect  with- 
out the  subsequent  aid  of  the  other  agents,  which  so  increase  intesti- 
nal in'itability,  and  that  of  tlie  whole  system,  that  the  mercury  operates 
with  greater  local  and  general  intensity ;  a  fact,  by-the-way,  which  is 
also  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption.  Just  so,  too, 
bloodletting  increases  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  the  constitu- 
tional and  local  action  of  mercury,  cathartics,  and  many  other  agents, 
while  it  also  lessens  much  their  doses.  A  common  principle  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  the  whole  (§  150). 

556,  d.  Augmented  irritability,  sensibility,  and  mobility,  in  their 
proper  relation  to  habit,  depend  ofben  upon  peculiar  states  of  the 
stomach,  on  constitution,  climate,  &c.  Hence  m  some  climates  cer- 
tain remedies,  as  antimony,  is  borne  much  better  than  in  others ;  ca- 
thartics often  exalt  irritability  (especially  of  the  direct  seat  of  action) 
in  an  intense  degree,  &c. 

But  other  influences  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  are  often  in 
operation,  and  may  be  the  main  cause  of  the  effects  which  are,  at  oth- 
er times,  due  to  the  causes  now  supposed.  Thus,  cathartics  are  lia- 
ble to  be  surrounded  by  such  influences,  especially  by  increased  irri- 
tability from  the  presence  of  disease,  or  as  the  effect  of  passion-,  or 
the  play  of  sympathy,  or  the  bile  may  be  increased  in  quantity  or  in 
its  stimulating  virtues.  These  modifying  influences  may  be  variously 
applied. 

557,  a.  The  difference  in  the  results  of  the  same  remedy  in  anal- 
ogous conditions  of  disease  often  depends  upon,  and  illustrates,  the 
law  of  habit.  Thus,  an  emetic  and  cathartic,  exhibited  near  the  in- 
vasion of  continued  fever,  will  often  break  up  the  disease ;  but  not  so 
if  the  fever  have  been  neglected  for  twenty-four  hours.  The  morbid 
action  is  then  under  the  power  of  habit.  On  the  contrary,  an  emetic 
will  often  remove  an  intermittent  fever  of  long  duration,  if  administer- 
ed during  the  intermission.  Here,  the  febrile  action  being  greatly 
suspended  at  regular  intei*vals,  the  force  of  habit  is  constantly  broken, 
and  nature  puts  on  its  recuperative  tendency  (§  555,  &c.,  715,  926). 

557,  b,  A  special  exception  occurs,  however,  in  the  abstraction  of 
blood,  as  it  regards  its  remedial  effects  upon  disease  which  has  ac- 
quired the  force  of  habit.  In  active  or  chronic  forms  of  inflammation, 
and  in  fevers  of  considerable  duration,  general  bloodletting,  particu- 
larly, when  carried  to  its  just  extent,  may  at  once  subvert  the  disease, 
or,  at  least,  greatly  cripple  its  force  and  its  habitual  tendency.  Here, 
an  impression  is  simultaneously  and  powerfully  made  upon  the  whole 
circulatory  system,  and  that  which  is  thus  exerted  upon  the  immedi- 
ate instruments  of  disease  is  greatly  advanced  by  reflected  sympathies 
from  all  parts  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  921,  931-934).  There 
is,  there^ire,  a  clear  analogy  in  this  case  with  the  modus  operandi  of 
miasmata  when  they  prove  the  exciting  as  well  as  predisposing  cauAe 
of  disease  near  the  first  moment  of  their  contact  with  the  body  (§ 
552,  h) — philosophically  considered. 

558,  a.  The  principle  involved  in  §  556  embraces  what  is  called  the 
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cumulative  effect  of  remedies,  smd  of  whiok  digitalis,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
meilsury,  narcotics,  &c.,  supply  examples,  in  their  small  repeated 
doses  (§  514,  g).  And  yet  some  of  the  same  agents,  as  the  narcotics, 
by  longer  use,  will  establish  the  opposite  condition  of  habit,  or  that  of 
dmiinished  e£fect ;  thus  illustrating  the  different  aspects  of  the  laws  of 
vital  habit  ^ 

568,  b.  In  the  cumulative  aspect  of  habit,  the  agent,  as  digitalis,  or 
mercury,  or  cantharides,  for  instance,  establishes  progressive  impres- 
moDB  on  the  vital  states,  proportioned  to  the  amount  and  frequency  of 
the  dose,  cateris  paribus  (§  926).  When  that  impression  reaches  a 
certain  degree  of  intensity,  the  organic  properties  are  brought  into  so 
full  a  relation  with  the  morbific  virtues  of  the  agent,  that  they  under- 
go, abruptly,  a  greater  change ;  when  the  phenomena  of  full  mercu- 
rial action,  of  digitalis,  &c.,  take  place  suddenly,  and  perhaps  with 
violence.  The  last  is  morbid,  and  exactly  the  same  as  we  have  seen 
of  the  progressive  operation  of  miasmata  (§  552,  h).  But  we  often 
see  manifested  by  digitalis,  prussic  acid,  &c.,  the  same  variety  of 
habit  as  was  stated  of  tartarized  antimony  in  §  551,  since  we  must 
often  increase  the  dose  to  maintain  the  original  effect.  And  so,  again, 
of  miasmata  (§  551).  This,  however,  is  not  true  of  some  of  the  cumu- 
lative remedies,  such  as  the  mercurial  (4  516,  d^  no.  6). 

558.  c.  And  now,  to  illustrate  the  vital  sympadietic  action  of  reme- 
dial agents  by  the  process  of  removing  the  morbid  effects  of  the  fore- 
going cumulative  remedies  {b),  we  have  but  to  interrogate  the  only 
possible  manner  in  which  we  may  speedily  subdue  those  effects  by 
other  remedies. 

559.  Exactly  the  same  philosophy  (§  558)  is  applicable  to  what  is 
called  predisposition  to  disease  (§  148,  503,  538,  539,  544,  547,  552 
b).  Nevertheless,  predisposition  may  differ  from  the  cumulative  im- 
priBssion  of  remedies  in  being  established  by  a  single,  and  even  mo- 
mentary action  of  the  morbific  agent,  when  the  organic  states  may  go 
on  with  their  morbid  tendency  till  an  explosion  follows,  as  in  §  148, 
653.  So,  often,  of  a  single  dose  of  mercury  in  respect  to  its  curative 
effects  (§  514,  g).  But,  the  difference  lies  in  the  greater  intensity  of 
the  agent,  or  in  a  greater  susceptibility  of  the  subject  to  its  action,  or 
in  both  (§  549,  666,  516  d,  no.  6). 

560.  Another  aspect  of  habit,  as  it  respects  morbific  agents,  and 
which  goes  with  the  rest  to  illustrate  important  principles  in  medi- 
cine, is  the  tenacity  of  many  diseases,  as  shown  in  periodical  returns 
of  intermittent  fever,  at  intervals  of  months,  even  after  the  subject 
shall  have  removed  to  a  climate  exempt  from  the  causes.  Here  the 
original  impression  remains  (S  514,  ^),  and  frequently,  also,  some  lo- 
cal form  of  disease,  by  which  tne  general  predisposition  is  maintained, 
and  its  explosions  more  or  less  produced  (§  148). 

561.  What  concerns  the  acquired  habits  that  appertain  more  or  less 
to  the  constitution  of  all  men,  and  which  have  a  modifying,  and  often 
a  great,  influence  in  determining  the  operation  of  morbific  and  reme- 
diid  agents,  comes  entirely  withm  the  foregoing  principles  relative  to 
vital  habit ;  and  this  is  more  obviously  true  of  the  accidental  modifi- 
cations of  temperament  that  arise  in  individuals  from  the  influence  of 
climate,  heat,  cold,  &c.  (§  78,  442  b,  c,  535,  539).  Where  the  pecu- 
liarity of  constitution  is  transmitted  from  parent  to  child,  the  modify- 
ing causes  have,  of  course,  operated  upon  the  ancestor.     But  the 
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transmitted  peculiarity  is  equivalent  to  that  which  is  generated  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  modifying  agent  (§  75-80,  585,  587,  591,  659). 

Here,  too,  we  may  observe  how  the  incubation  of  fever,  for  a  week 
or  for  months,  is  analogous  to  the  slow  progress  of  the  artificial  tem- 
peraments ;  though,  in  the  former  case,  the  remote  causes  may  operate 
for  an  hour  only,  and  thus,  establish  a  tendency  in  the  organic  proper- 
ties to  advance  in  their  morbid  predisposition,  till,  reaching  a  certain 
amount  of  change,  a  development  oi  fever  is  suddenly  displayed; 
while,  in  the  artificial  temperaments,  the  changes  are  commonly  the 
result  of  the  continued  operation  of  the  remote  cause. 

562.  The  luxuries  and  customs  of  civilized  man  affect  his  natural 
constitution  upon  the  same  principles  as  morbific  agents  produce  dis- 
ease, or  as  the  remedial  alter  the  properties  of  life  back  again  to  a 
state  of  health.  In  all  the  cases,  the  results  are  owing  to  impressions 
variously  made  upon  the  properties  of  life  (§  191  b,  535,  539). 

563.  So  simple  is  Nature  in  her  elementary  laws,  that  the  periodi- 
cal desire  of  food,  and  many  little  usages  of  the  body,  fall,  more  or 
less,  under  the  comprehensive  law  which  I  have  exemplified  by  prom- 
inent instances  of  habit.  And  here,  too,  we  glance  at  the  philos- 
ophy of  instinct  in  its  magnificent  relations  to  certain  natural  habits ; 
and  realize,  also,  in  the  phenomena,  the  principles  which  are  con- 
cerned in  the  analogous  relations  of  the  will  to  voluntary  motion  (§ 
500,  c-A). 

564.  In  my  last  proposition  I  was  on  the  borders  of  education,  which 
is  mostly  confined  to  animal  life,  or  extended  to  both  where  animal 
and  organic  are  associated  in  functions. 

Education  is  allied  to  habit  in  its  philosophy,  as  manifested  both  in 
the  cultivation  of  muscular  power  and  the  properties  of  the  mind 
(§  175  b,  241). 

565.  a.  Education  often  improves  some  of  the  animal  functions  at 
the  expense  of  others ;  but  this  mostly  where  some  are  more  the  sub- 
jects of  cultivation  than  others,  as  seeing,  hearing,  &c.,  or  the  muscu- 
lar action  of  the  arms,  &c.  (§  539,  c).  When  one  sense,  as  sight,  is 
extinct,  others,  as  healing  and  touch,  become  very  exquisite.  In  Uie 
case  of  the  muscles,  mobility  is  augmented,  and  their  nutrition  in- 
creased ;  in  that  of  the  senses,  sensibility. 

665,  b,  A  more  critical  analysis,  in  the  case  of  the  muscles,  shows 
us  that  mobility  in  organic,  and  its  modification  in  animal  life,  are 
both  advanced  (§  205,  215).  Hence  result  the  increase  of  voluntary 
power  and  the  increased  size  of  the  muscles.  By  this  muscular  ex- 
ercise the  function  of  digestion  is  also  increased,  the  elaboration  of 
bile,  and  important  vigor  is  impaited  to  the  whole  organic  mecha- 
nism. The  principle  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  all  the  preceding  ex- 
amples relative  to  vital  habit. 

566.  a.  This  chain  of  exact  analogies  brings  us  to  the  properties  of 
the  mind,  which  are  improved  upon  the  same  principle  (§  175  b,  241, 
565).  Here,  as  in  the  foregoing  instances  (§  565),  one  or  more  of  the 
properties  is  apt  to  be  exalted  at  the  expense  of  the  rest  (§  539,  c). 
The  poet,  therefore,  thinks  differently  from  the  man  of  cultivated  judg- 
ment ;  the  lawyer  is  prone  to  sophistry  and  skepticism ;  the  mathema- 
tician is  wrapped  in  abstract  truths,  and  deficient  in  practical  business ; 
the  clergyman,  from  his  well-disciplined  trust  in  Revelation,  and  his 
scholastic  habits,  suffers  tliat  trust  to  degenerate  into  credulity,  and  too 
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often  patronizes  homoeopathy, or  delights  in  animal  magnetism, or  even 
in  the  anti-scriptural  speculations  of  the  geologists.  The  history  of  na- 
ture is  nothing  to  the  chemist  out  of  his  laboratory ;  in  physiology  he 
is  like  the  astrologer  among  the  stars.  Shall  I  speak  of  the  physi- 
cian 1  It  is  said  by  Samuel  Johnson  that  he  is  more  apt  to  cultivate 
all  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  and  all  departments  of  nature, 
together,  and  that  he  has  therefore  been  more  distinguished  for  an  en- 
li^tened  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  various  subjects  for  reason 
than  any  other  class  of  mankind. 

566,  b.  And  now  we  are  prepared  to  comprehend  the  analogies  be- 
tween those  impressions  which  are  brought  about  by  the  habitual  ac- 
tion of  external  objects  upon  the  senses,  and  in  which  the  mind  is  con- 
cerned, as  in  the  satiety  of  spring,  the  increasing  enjoyment  of  paint- 
ing, sculpture,  and  music,  and  the  increasing  acumen  with  which 
their  beauties  and  refinements  are  discerned,  and,  also,  those  other 
changes  that  are  incident  to  the  organic  properties  from  the  habitual 
use  of  tobacco,  of  stimulants  to  the  nose,  to  the  stomach,  Sec,  or  such 
as  arise  from  tartarized  antimony,  acclimation,  and  those  moral  influ- 
ences through  which  the  black  skin,  the  low  forehead,  and  the  flat 
nose,  are  rendered  more  beautiflil  to  the  African  than  the  analogous 
features  of  the  white  man,  or  which  render  the  flattened  head,  and  the 
scarified  face,  an  ornament  to  the  eye  of  the  American  Indian,  or  the 
deformities  of  the  corset,  or  the  artificial  rump,  elegances  in  polished 
society,  while  the  few  that  worship  at  the  Graces'  shrine  become  ob- 
jects of  dislike.  The  same  fundamental  philosophy  obtains  through- 
out 

567.  From  the  foregoing  analogies  between  the  mental  and  vital 
powers  (§  566),  it  appears  that  the  former  are  cultivated  through  the 
medium  of  the  senses  and  brain,  and  as  well  by  external  influences  as 
by  the  operation  of  the  sensorium  commune,  upon  the  same  principle 
that  the  vital  properties  are  influenced,  more  or  less  permanently,  by 
the  operation  of  foreign  agents  (§  175  b,  241).  The  impressions  in 
respect  to  mind,  however,  arc  more  complex,  since,  in  this  case,  they 
come  to  the  spiritual  part  through  material  organs. 

568.  We  may  now  see  the  nature  of  the  analogies  between  the 
special  injuries  which  result  from  too  much  or  improper  food  in  the 
early  stages  of  life,  and  crowding  the  mind  with  study  or  with  topics 
beyond  its  easy  comprehension  ;  and  those  between  the  ultimate  adap- 
tation of  the  properties  of  the  stomach  to  what  was  once  offensive,  and 
tbe  corresponding  development  of  the  properties  of  the  mind  and  of 
its  Organs  by  which  it  sustains  what  had  been  detrimental  to  both,  and 
to  the  general  health.  These  principles  lie  deeply  at  the  foundation 
of  a  proper  elementary  education  of  the  mind  (175  i,  548  d,  567). 

STRENGTH,   AND    WEAKNESS    OR   DEBILITY. 

569,  a.  Much  of  what  has  been  now  considered  under  the  various 
aspects  of  habit  is  oflen  vaguely  defined  by  the  terms  strength^  and 
%tedknes8  or  dehility.  The  terms  are  without  any  true  meaning,  and 
have  led  to  very  extensive  practical  errors.  If  the  finger  become  in- 
flamed, muscular  action  is  impaired  in  the  hand,  or  arm.  This  is  call- 
ed weakness^  debility ^  both  of  the  vessels  which  are  engaged  in  the 
morbid  process,  and  of  the  muscles.  But,  bloodletting,  either  gen- 
eral or  by  leeches,  will  cure  the  disease  and  restore  muscular  action. 
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Here  Jtbe  nature  of  the  remedy  contradicts  the  supposed  philosophy 
(§  743,  801,  964). 

569f  b.  Strength  wl  dMlity  are,  also,  often  confounded,  leadins 
to  still  greater  confusion  and  error.  Thus,  manifestatioiis .  of  fuU 
muscular  power  are  said  to  denote  strength,  while  the  high  ▼ascnlar 
action  of  inflammation  is  supposed  to  depend  on  debility.  The  fir- 
mer is  also  often  seen  in  deplorable  states  of  disease  where  debility 
is  thpught  tq  reign  supreme.  On  the  contraiy,  also,  the  mere  pros^ 
tration  of  voluntary  motioq  at  the  very  invasion  of  disease  is  as  con- 
stantly considered  a  state  of  debility,  however  exalted  maybe  inflamh 
matory  or  febrile  affections  upon  which  that  eontineency  in.  animal 
life  may  depend.  Tonics  and  stimulants,  therefore,  have  their  away 
according  to  these  supposed  imaginary  conditions,— ^m^ginary/sihce 
disease  consists  neither  in  one  nor  the  other,  so  far  as  they  have  any 
intelligible  import  .The  designations,  fiir  the  most  piut,  are  Immtow- 
ed  from  the  inorganic  world;  and  even  at  this  day  some  phjrsiologiats 
are  making  experiments  upon  the  dead  muscular  tissue  bv  immersing 
it  in  solutions  of  tonics  and  astringents,  tq  learn  the  value,  and  the 
modus  operandi,  of  those  agents,  when  applied  to  morbid  states  of  the 
Uving  bemg.  Dr.  Adaic  Crawford,  for  example,  in  his  ExperimmiUii 
Inquiry  into  the  EJfet:U  of  T^nic*  and  AHrifigenii  (1816),  attri^butte 
their  influence  entirely  to  the  tanning  process,  by  which  physical 'co- 
hesion is  established.  His  premises. are  those  upon  which  the  illuir 
trious  and  able  Pringle,  and  his  compeers,  rested  the  same  conda- 
sion ;  animal  membranes  having  been  immersed  in  various  infusloDSv 
and  comparisons  made  of  their  resistance  to  weight  with  the  same 
membranes  soaked  in  water.  Strength  was  implied  in  the  former  in- 
stance. 

569,  c.  If  strength  and  weakness,  or  debility,  be  applied  to  orffanie 
states,  it  must  be  in  a  totally  different  acceptation  from  their  ordmaxy 
meaning.  In  their  vital  applications,  they  can  relate  alone  to  any 
present  condition  of  the  vital  powers. ;  In  this  sense,  the  greatest 
strength  of  the  body  consiBts  in  a  natural  performance,  by  all  the  oi> 
gans  respectively,  of  the  ftinctions  appropriate  to  each,  without  ei- 
Uier  borrowing  from  the  others  any  assistance  which  it  does  not  con- 
stitutionally enjoy,  and  without  taking  upon  itself  any  undue  amount 
of  labor.  In  a  state  of  undisturbed  health,  and  temperate  habits,  the 
functions  of  all  organs  move  on  in  harmony,  each  administering  to  the 
others  a  certain  allotted  contribution.  But,  in  impaired  constitutions, 
the  whole  of  this  natural  harmony  is  more  or  less  disturbed.  Digestion 
is  imperfectly  performed,  and  every  meal  tasks  the  stomach  beyond  its 
natural  ability.  The  other  organs  suffer,  sympathetically,  in  conse- 
()uence,  and  often  seem  to  bend  their  actions  toward  a  co-operative 
effort  in  aid  of  the  diseased  actions  of  the  stomach.  In  this  sense, 
therefore,  all  the  powers  of  the  system  may  be  said  to  be  unnaturally 
tasked.  But,  in  the  mean  time,  all  the  sympathizing  organs  are  them- 
selves afflicted,  and  just  in  .proportion  as  they  sympathize  with  the 
stomach.  The  food  escapes  from  this  organ  in  a  half-digested  state, 
in  which  chemical  changes  have  also  occurred.  These  changes  beget 
acids  and  flatulence,  and,  as  the  crude  mass  traverses  the  intestineb^ 
it  iiTitates,  and  increases  the  sympathetic  derangrement  of,  those  or- 
gans, while  these,  again,  reflect  back  pernicious  influences  upon  the 
stomach  and  all  other  parts.     Increased  and -unnatural  mucus,  diav^ 
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rfaoBa,  &c.,  follow  m  the  train  of  intestinal  symptoms,  urged  on  by  an 
unhealthy  production  of  bile ;  while  an  offensive  taste  in  the  mouth, 
a  foul  breath,  Or  a  coated  tong^ue,  tell  us  of  the  sympathies  which  are 
ffoing  on  in  that  region.  The  red  or  turbid  urine  shows  us  that  the 
kidneys  hare  joined  in  the  disordered  actions.  The  pulse  may  be 
languid,  or  it  may  beat  high,  according  as  inflammation  may  be  ab- 
sent, or  have  set  in  as  one  of  the  sequelse ;  but  according  to  the  acci- 
dentel  state  of  this  symptom,  the  degree  of  weakness  is  greatly  meas- 
ured in  this  complex  and  very  common  condition  of  disease  (§  423). 
But,  whatever  the  symptoms,  the  system  is  said  to  be  teeak,  tohe  de- 
hUUated.  There  is,  however,  no  truth  in  this  construction,  as  it  b 
ordinarily  understood.  The  powers  may  be  all  exalted;  and  that 
this  is  generally  so,  is  shown  by  the  increased  secretions  from  the 
liver  and  intestines ;  while  it  is  fully  demonstrated  by  the  nature  of 
the  curative  means,  which  consist  especially  of  a  low  diet.  The  sup- 
posed debility  is  nothing  but  an  altered  condition  of  the  properties 
and  functions  of  life,  and  the  very  remedies  which  the  idea  of  debility 
would  suggest,  such  as  stimulants  and  tonics,  are  generally  agmva- 
ting  causes.  Such  is  the  exaltation  of  irritability,  especially  m  the 
intestinal  canal,  that  it  may  not  bear  even  the  stimulus  of  broth,  nor 
tiie  mechanical  irritation  of  solid  food. 

569,  d.  The  nearest  approach  to  the  popular  sense  in  which  debih- 
ty  is  properly  applied,  consists  in  the  exhaustion  of  the  organic  pow- 
ers that  attends  the  advanced  stages  of  prolonged  disease.  (See  this 
subject  considered  in  §  487,  h.) 

669,  e.  Finally,  I  may  conclude  this  subject  with  the  nervous  lan- 
guage of  Southwood  Smith.  Even  ^*  in  the  intense  forms  of  conges- 
tive fever,"  says  Dr.  Smith,  "  I  look  upon  the  notion  of  debility  to  be 
an  error  not  less  palpable  in  its  nature,  than  destructive  in  its  conse- 
quences ;  and  if  the  havoc  it  produces  do  not  confer  upon  it  a  pre- 
eminence as  bad  as  that  of  the  very  disease  of  which  it  is  supposed  to 
constitute  the  essence,  it  at  least  entitles  it,  in  comparison  with  every 
other  error  in  medicine,  to  the  distinction  recognized  in  society  be- 
tween the  hero  and  the  murderer.  The  one  destroys  a  single  human 
being  now  and  then,  but  the  other  rumbers  its  victims  by  thousands.*' 
— Smith,  an  Fever. 
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MODIFICATIONS  OP  THE  VITAL  PROBEKTIES  AND 
FUNCTIONS  ARISING  FROM  AGE^  TEMPERAMENT. 
CONSTITUTION,  SEX,  VOLUNTARY  HABITS,  dec 

070.  Tbb  difi^ncea  among  individaak,  and  claflses  of  mankiiidf 
which  arise  from.  age»  8ex»  teiDperaineiit«  &c.»  may  be  regarded  in 
the  li^bt  of  qaalifieatioDS  of  the  four  preceding  gnnd  attribotes  of 
organic  beingsi. 

571.  Or^^ic  beings  are  liable  not  only  to  permanent  changes  iq 
their  constitution  fiom  external  influences,  but  to  others  of  an  inhe^ 
rent  nature.  Constitution  and  temperament  supply  examples  of  the 
former;  age  and  sex  of  the  latter. 

572.  These  changes  (§571)  consist  in  varying  conditions  of  the 
properties  of  life,  and  possess,  therefore,  not  only  important  xelationa 
to  Uie  physical  agents  of  life,  but  modify,  acconnng  to  their  diflereaa 
circumstances,  the  operation  of  morbific  causes,  anaour  therapeutical 
treatment. 

573.  All  the  foregoing  conditions  spring  from  the  natural  instaUlL> 
ty  of  the  Yitd  properties ;  and  such  as  are  brought  about,by  extehial 
influences  involve  exactly  the  same  philosophy  that  is  concerned  in 
vital  habit  ($  177,  539).  Under  the  present  division  of  Physiology, 
however,  the  modified  conditions  are,  m  a  general  sense,  of  a  &r  more 
permanent  nature  than  such  as  I  have  assigned  to  vital  habit 

L   AOE. 

574.  As  our  bodies  underao  progressive  changes  from  the  time  of 
birth  to  the  end  of  life,  the  duration  of  human  existence  has  been  d^ 
vided  into  five  periods ;  namely,  1st.  Inftncy ;  2d,  Childhood ;  Sd. 
Youth;  4tlL  Adult  or  middle  age;  5th.  Old  age.  They  mark  th^ 
times  during  which  the  greatest  physiological  chants  take  place. 

575.  The  difiisrences  which  grow  out  ^  age  consist  in  variations  of 
the  external  fi>rm,  and  of  the  forms  and  density  of  the  internal  parta, 
of  variations  of  structure,  and  of  natural  modifications  of  the  vital 
properties  and  functions.  Upon  these  last  depend  all  the  other,  chan- 
ges ($  153-155). 

1.  INFANCY. 

576.  a.  Infancy  extends  from  the  time  of  birth  to  the  end  of  the 
first  dentition. 

576,  b.  At  this  age  the  fluids  predominate.  The  organs  are  now 
softest  The  bones  are  imperfectly  ossified.  The  muscles  smaXl 
The  arteries  are  as  numerous  as  in  the  adult,  but  more  capacious. 
The  cutaneous  veins  small,  while  those  of  the  brain,  and  some  other 
internal  organs,  are  well  developed.  The  skin  warm,  thin,  and  deli- 
cate, covered  vrith  soft  haira  and  underlaid  vrith  fat,  which,  in  die 
adult,  is  removed  to  the  internal  viscera;  acute  in  irritability,  obtuse 
in  sensibility.  The  eyes  are  largo,  but  inobservant,  resting,  for  die 
most  part,  on  dazzling  objects.  The  organ  of  hearing  is  imperfM 
and  dull,  and  attracted  only  by  acute  or  loud  noises.    The  nose  small 
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and  irritable,  sensitive  in  the  nasal  branch,  but  dull  in  the  olfactory. 
Taste  indiscriminate.  Sensibility  and  instability  are  highly  develop- 
ed in  the  intestinal  canal.  The  teeth  are  making  their  way,  one  after 
another,  till  at  the  end  of  two  and  a  half  years,  the  first  dentition  is 
completed.  Dig'estion  and  nutrition  are  in  rapid  progress,  and  the 
secretions  and  excretions  copious.  The  appetite  great,  and  returns 
almost  as  soon  as  appeased.  The  development  of  the  digestive  sys- 
tem keeps  pace  with  the  progress  of  the  teeth,  and  when  eight  or  ten 
shall  have  appeared,  the  stomach  is  ready  for  a  gradual  change  of  nu- 
triment The  limbs  are  feebly  controlled.  Sleep  is  often  repeated 
and  long  continued,  being  scarcely  interrupted  for  the  first  week,  even 
by  hunger,  so  powerfully  is  the  new  being  under  the  influence  of  its 
fotal  habits.  Few  mental  impressions  bemg  made,  there  is  no  trou- 
ble from  dreams.  Sleep  is  therefore  calm  while  the  organs  maintain 
their  healthy  round.  It  is  all  sleep  or  all  wakefulness,  with  but  little 
of  the  revery  of  later  years.  The  pleasures  are  sensual  and  without 
alloy,  but  very  limited.  The  gratification  of  appetite  is  the  highest 
enjoyment,  and  hunger  the  greatest  suffering.  Judgment  and  reflec- 
tion are  in  a  dormant  state.  The  mind  is  easily  irritated,  but  as  easi- 
ly appeased ;  and  crying  is  as  natural  and  salutary  as  laughing  at  a 
later  age. 

576,  c.  The  most  important  peculiarities  of  infancy,  physiologically, 
pathologically,  and  therapeutically  considered,  are  the  general  imper- 
fect development  of  sensibility,  and  the  greater  general  diBvelopment 
of  irritability,  mobility,  and  sympathy,  than  at  any  other  period  of  life. 

576,  d.  As  the  diseases  of  infancy,  like  other  ages,  correspond  with 
the  physiological  characteristics  (§  155, 156),  they  are  not  liable  to  be 
aggi*avated  by  causes  which  operate  through  common  and  specific 
sensibility ;  but  the  greater  development  of  irritability,  especially  pf 
the  brain  and  intestinal  canal,  than  at  any  other  period  of  life,  subjects 
the  infant  to  a  predominance  of  cerebral  and  intestinal  diseases.  It 
is  owing,  also,  to  this  physiological  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal 
that  any  excess  of  food  is  readily  rejected  by  the  stomach.  But  im- 
tability,  in  being  thus  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  the  natural  vital 
stimuli,  that  all  its  contingent  purposes  may  be  fulfilled,  is  especially 
liable  to  morbific  impressions  (§  137  d^  150^.  It  is  owin?  to  the  im- 
perfect development  of  the  cutaneous  veins  in  infancy,  and  childhood, 
that  tlpere  is  an  absence  of  varix ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  cerebral 
congestion  and  hydrocephalus  are  now  common,  because  the  cerebral 
veins,  and  the  brain  itself,  are  large  and  highly  endowed  with  irritabili- 
ty. Croup  also  prevails,  and  is  more  or  less  attended  with  a  produc- 
tion of  coagulable  lymph,  because  of  a  peculiar  natural  modification 
of  the  organic  properties  of  the  raucous  tissue  of  the  larynx,  which, 
changing  at  later  periods,  gives  rise  to  catarrhal  inflammation  (§  134, 
135).  Morbid  sympathies  are  common  and  strongly  pronounced,  es- 
pecially between  the  intestinal  canal  and  the  skin,  and  between  the 
former  and  the  brain.  The  sympathies,  however,  are  mostly  on  the 
side  of  the  skin  and  the  brain,  the  primary  aflections  being  in  the  in- 
testinal canal.  Next,  the  lungs  are  liable  to  pneumonia,  but  most  so 
after  dentition  begins.  The  appearance  of  the  teeth  is  attended  with 
some  new  physiological  conditions,  and  dentition  aggravates  or  gives 
rise  to  intestinal  derangements,  disturbs  the  natural  sympathies  of  or- 
gans, and  provokes  convulsions  of  the  voluntaiy  muscles  (§  526,  d). 
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576,  e.  Diseases  being  rapid  and  active  in  iDfancy,  and  injurious 
Bympatbies  speedily  and  powerfully  determined,  it  is  obvious  that 
remedies  must  be  prompt,  decisive,  and  of  quick  operation.  But,  it 
is  also  an  impoitant  consideration  that  nature  is  now  strongly  recupe- 
rative ;  that  the  same  physiological  susceptibilities  of  infants  to  dis- 
ease, and  to  its  rapid  advances,  render  them  also  peculiarly  sensible  to 
remedial  agents,  when  timely  and  happily  applied ;  and  that  they  now 
operate  speedily  and  with  power  on  account  of  the  great  development 
of  irritability,  mobility,  and  sympathy  (^  150).  Hence  it  is,  that  mild- 
er means  which  fail  at  adult  age  may  succeed  under  apparently  the 
same  circumstances  in  infancy.  An  emetic,  therefore,  or  cathartic,  or 
alterative  doses  of  tartarized  antimony,  &c.,  may  become  a  substitute 
for  a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  whose  abstraction  in  the  same  condi- 
tion of  disease  would  be  indispensable  at  adult  age ;  or  leeching  may 
be  sufficient  in  the  former  case,  when  general  bloodletting  would  be 
necessary  in  the  latter.  But,  since  the  dangers  of  disease  are  great- 
er, and  there  is  less  time  for  delay,  in  the  diseases  of  infants  than  of 
adults,  we  should  be  sure  of  the  right  before  we  decide  on  neglecting 
or  procrastinating  the  more  vigorous  treatment.  This  observation, 
however,  is  intended  to  apply  especially  to  the  abstraction  of  blood. 
Active  internal  remedies  should  be  delayed  in  cases  of  doubt  On  the 
other  hand,  an  early  loss  of  blood  is  far  less  likely  to  be  detrimental ; 
and  where  it  may  be  required,  but  delayed,  the  chance  of  its  useful 
application  may  be  lost,  not  only  through  the  advances  of  disease,  but 
by  the  prostrating  effects  of  other  remedies  (§  155,  156,  925  a,  &,  c, 
974  c). 

576,yi  It  may  be  finally  said  of  the  characteristics  of  infancy,  that 
the  first  few  weeks  of  independent  life  are  marked  by  peculiarities 
which  go  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  life  as  expounded  in  these 
Institutes.  Sleep,  for  example,  is  renaarkably  continued ;  cutaneous 
sensibility  so  dormant  that  injuries  of  the  surface  are  scarcely  felt, 
he.  But  it  is  in  organic  life  that  we  meet  with  functions  that  are 
destined  for  speedy  modifications,  of  which  the  generation  of  heat  is 
the  most  remarkable  (§  441,  b), 

2.   CHILDHOOD. 

577,  a.  Childhood  extends  from  the.  age  of  two  and  a  half  to  fif- 
teen or  seventeen  years  in  males,  and  to  fourteen  or  sixteen  in  fe- 
males. . 

577,  h.  Irritability,  and  the  other  organicproperties,  become  mod- 
ified, and  variously,  in  different  parts.  Those  of  the  brain  settle 
down  into  that  modification  whicn  is  only  necessary  to  established 
functions  (§  156) ;  or,  at  mosty  do  but  undergo  slighter  changes  at  the 
subsequent  periods  of  life.  Consequently,  the  brain  sheds  a  new  in- 
fluence over  other  org^ans;  and  irritability,  being  less  strongly  pro- 
nounced in  all  other  parts  than  in  infancy,  they  are  less  disposed  to 
sympathize  with  diseases  of  the  brain,  and  of  each  other,  or  the  brain 
with  them.  The  digestive  system  has  undergone  manifest  changes ; 
and  here,  too,  irritability  is  particularly  diminished.  Solid  food  has 
become  indispensable,  while  it  was  inadmissible  in  early  infancy ;  is 
less  frequently  desired,  and  can  be  digested  only  when  taken  at 
longer  intervals.  The  secretions  and  excretions  have  lessened,  as  a 
consequence  of  the  changes  in  the  organic  states* 
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Sensibility,  especially  specific,  had  made  advances  in  infancy,  and 
increases  rapidly  in  childhood.  The  various  organs  of  sense  are 
turned  with  increasing  attention  to  surrounding  objects.  This  de- 
notes an  increase  of  perception,  and  with  it  the  other  mental  faculties 
hold  a  progressive  but  more  tardy  pace.  As  knowledge  pours  in, 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  increase  in  an  increasing  ratio.  The  or- 
gans of.  speech  are  unfolded,  and  there  is  great  volubility  of  tongue. 
The  skin  has  become  less  delicate,  and  the  sub-cutaneous  fat  has  un- 
dergone diminution  (§  440  bb^  440  c,  no.  11^,  441  c).  The  chin  loses 
its  double  character,  and  the  general  features  acquire  a  contour  in 
which  that  of  infancy  is  nearly  lost.  They  reflect  the  operations  of 
the  mind,  and  beam  with  enjoyment  when  not  disturbed  by  the  angry 
passions  that  now  spring  up  along  with  knowledge  and  reason. 

577,  c.  The  foregoing  new  state  of  thines  gives  nse  to  new  dis- 
eases, or  to  new  modifications  of  infantile  diseases.  Morbific  causes 
operate  according  to  the  new  modifications  of  the  vital  properties. 
TherQ  are  new  and  modified  circles  of  sympathy  (§  156,  566).  New 
parts  become  the  seat  of  disease,  as  the  ligaments,  the  mesenteric 
glands,  the  lymphatic  glands,  the  joints.  Disease,  too,  is  now  apt  to 
iBSolt  in  disorganization,  from  which  infancy  is  greatly  exempt.  We 
have  seen  that  some  diseases  become  less  frequent,  as  those  of  the 
brain.  The  diminution  of  intestinal  irritability  lessens  the  frequency 
and  force  of  abdominal  derangements ;  and  diis  relative  exemption 
cuts  off  that  exuberance  of  sympathies  which  was  displayed  in  the 
intestinal  irritations  of  in&ncy.  Croup  disappears  at  the  ago  of 
twelve.  Among  the  new  causes  of  disease  may  be  reckoned  the 
passions,  and  the  new  avenues  of  external  influences  through  the 
flenses ;  though  the  absence  of  grief  and  the  predominance  of  hope 
are  favorable  to  childhood.  This  is  the  age  when  severe  mental  labor 
does  its  worst  with  the  constitution. 

577,  d.  Remedial  agents  bear  a  general  relative  correspondence 
with  the  new  physiological  conditions,  like  the  morbific,  as  we  have 
seen  of  infancy,  varied,  however,  from  the  latter  by  the  modifications 
induced  by  disease  (§  149, 150). 

3.   YOUTH. 

578,  a.  Youth  extends  from  the  end  of  childhood  to  the  age  of 
twenty  or  twenty-five  years. 

578,  b.  As  the  characteristics  of  infancy  pass  by  imperceptible  de- 
grees into  those  of  childhood,  so  do  those  of  the  latter  gradually  fade 
into  the  condition  of  puberty.  New  phenomena  are  alike  presented 
by  the  mind  and  body ;  all  springing  from  natural  modifications  of 
the  same  powers  which  conducted  the  development  of  the  ovum 
through  all  its  stages  to  that  of  the  infant ;  which  carried  along  the 
exact  vicissitudes  of  infant  life  to  that  of  childhood,  and  which  trans- 
fbrm  the  child  into  a  being  capable  of  procreating  his  species.  The 
developments  of  structure  go  hand  in  hand  with  those  of  the  vital 
powers,  the  latter  always  taking  the  lead,  according  to  the  ordination 
of  the  Creator ;  and  for  Whose  direct  Agency,  as  exerted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  organic  life,  these  formative  powers  are  designed  as  a  subor- 
dinate substitute, — always  fashioning  the  new  being  according  to  the 
original  model  (§  63,  64,  155). 

The  most  remarkable  peculiarity  by  which  youth  is  introduced  is 
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the  development  of  the  organs  of  generation,  which»  as  in  plants,  may  be 
regardecl,  in  a  physiological  sense,  as  the  great  final  object  of  the  devel- 
opment of  all  tne  other  organs,  from  the  embryo  state ;  new  beines  be- 
ing thus  produced  that  other  new  ones  may  follow.  Such,  then,  being 
the  ultimate  tendency  of  all  the  physical  and  vital  developments,  it  ob- 
viously follows  that  a^new  condition  has  taken  place  in  all  the  animal 
and  organic  powers  at  the  age  of  puberty,  and  that  the  development 
of  the  generative  organs  will,  in  tneir  turn,  so  modify  the  conaitions 
of  life  as  to  carry  out  the  design  of  nature  in  perpetuating  the  species. 

678,  c.  Specific  sensibility  is  now  at  its  acme  ai  development,  and 
its  coRi^pondine  mental  power,  perception,  is  in  full  and  rapid. oper- 
ation. Knowledge  of  external  things  pours  in  as  rapidly  as  the  eye 
can  glance  from  object  to  object,  or  the  ear  distinguish  the  tones  of 
music  as  they  run  into  each  other.  The  mind  now  seizes  this  knowl- 
edge, and  appropriates  it  more  extensively  than  before  to  the  improve- 
ment of  its  own  powers.  It  compares  phenomena  with  each  other, 
obserYes  their  resemblances  and  contrasts,  and  as  the  judgment,  un- 
der this  exercise  of  reflection,  acquires  maturity,  it  devices  the  great 
laws  by  which  the  phenomena  are  regulated «  and  finally  carries  them 
up  to  the  very  powers  from  which  they  emanate.  But  it  does  not  so 
clearly  follow,  tnat  the  provision  which  nature  has  made  for  the  right 
government  of  the  mind  or  the  body  will  be  dulv  employed.  No 
sooner,  indeed,  are  we  bom,  than  abuses  begin,— if  not  on  the  part 
of  infancy,  on  that,  at  least,  of  its  natural  guides  and  protectors.  The 
stomach  is  crowded  with""  solid  food,  instead  of  its  natural  fluid,  or 
when  solids  become  appropriate,  the  least  appropriate  are  often  se- 
lected. The  properties  of  life  being  thus  abused,  they  sufier,  and  not 
unfrequently  perish  in  consequence.  The  passions,  yea,  even  anger, 
are  designed  lor  our  happiness  or  fi>r  our  protection.  But  judgment  is 
permitted  to  &il  of  its  legitimate  sway,  and  the  passions  are  let  loose 
to  fill  us  with  disease,  to  imbitter  our  corporeal  and  intellectual  exist- 
ences, to  incarcerate  our  bodies,  or  to  hang  us  upon  the  gallows. 

Coming  to  the  abstract  operations  of  mind,  do  we  not  find  a  like 
abuse  of  the  understanding  1  Do  we  not  constantly  find  that  the 
knowledge  which  has  been  acquired  is  perverted  to  the  wont  conclu- 
sions 1  Are  not  the  phenomena  of  nature  which  are  opposed  to  each 
other  made  to  assume  resemblances,  and  such  as  are  clearly  allied 
equally  estranged  1  And  do  we  not  then,  by  this  abuse  of  reasony 
proceed  to  re&  these  incongruous  results  to  common  laws  and  com- 
mon causes  t  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  subjects  before  us  for  an 
affirmative  answer.  Are  not  all  the  unique  |:9ienomena  of  life,  all 
those  which  mark  the  distinctions  between  infancy,  childhood,  and 
youth,  all  those  which  attend  the  consummation  of  the  body  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  generarive  organs,  for  the  production  of  the  ovum» 
of  the  seminal  fluid,  even  sexual  desire  itself,  and  its  ultimate  termina- 
tion in  new  beings,  ay,  the  very  thoughts  which  go  up  to  Heaven^ 
most  extensively  referred,  at  this  thinking,  speculative  age,  to  the  for- 
ces which  rule  over  dead,  inorganic  matter  f  But  there  is  a  stage  of 
human  existence,  which  that  noodified  materialism  that  acknowledges 
a  soul  has  not  yet  dared  to  invade.  That  stage  begins  when  both  pa- 
rents infuse  themselves  into  their  fiiture  ofibpring,  when  a  new  souL 
like  a  new  body,  is  generated ;  and  it  extends  throughout  the  fiBtal 
development.    The  same  processes,  as  we  have  seen,  are  now  in  prog* 
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ress  as  at  every  ubsequent  stage  of  life.  -.  The  same  powers,  there- 
fore, and  no  others,  are  alike  at  all  times  the  causes  of  the  coincident 
results. 

Returning  to  the  characteristics  of  youth,  we  find  that  the  testes 
now  enlarge,  and  secrete  the  seminal  fluid  ;  the  uterus  becomes  rap- 
idly unfolded  in  its  powers  and  structure ;  the  menses  take  place ; 
and,  in  both  sexes,  the  arrangements  for  generation  are  established. 
While  these  peculiar  changes  are  in  progress,  sensibility  and  irrita^ 
bility  are  acutely  susceptible,  and  give  rise  to  restlessness,  impatience, 
and  often  to  anxiety  and  distress,  without  absolute  disease.  The 
mammas  also  prepare  for  the  work  of  nutrition,  swell  out,  and  assume 
that  peculiar  rotundity  which  is  considered  the  beau  ideal  of  beauty. 
The  oeard  puts  forth.  The  face  swells  with  blood,  that  the  features 
may  be  supplied  abundantly  with  the  material  which  b  necessary  for 
dieir  full  development;  and  it  is  now  that  physiognomy  begins  to 
take  its  rank  among  the  sciences.  The  muscles  obtain  greater  firm- 
ness, greater  power,  and  greater  action.  The  cutaneous  veins  enlarge 
beyond  their  former  capacity.  The  organs  of  speech  undergo  another 
change,  as  denoted  by  the  hoarse  and  rough  voice.  The  body  spreads, 
becomes  firm  and  erect,  and  oflen  shoots  up,  in  early  youth,  with 
amazing  rapidity. 

So  much  development  of  structure,  and  the  institution  of  the  gen- 
erative functions,  cannot  fail,  according  to  our  doctrine  of  life,  of  fill- 
ings the 'system  with  many  new  sympathies,  and  new  diseases,  or  mod- 
ifications of  former  disease.  The  principle,  indeed,  is  fundamental, 
that  diseases  vary  according  to  the  natural  variations  that  may  spring 
up  in  the  vital  states  of  different  parts,  or  of  the  entire  body,  at  differ- 
ent periods  of  our  existence  (^  150,  &c.).  These  fluctuations  of  the 
natural  states  of  the  system,  as  also  disease  itself,  and  its  very  cure, 
as  we  have  seen,  grow  out  of  the  natural  instability  of  the  properties 
of  life  (§  177).  The  natural  instability,  or  liability  to  definite  changes 
at  the  progressive  stages  of  life,  is  not  only  ordained  for  the  new  phys- 
ical developments  that  are  taking  place,  but  also  for  certain  incidental 
conditions,  such  as  gestation,  lactation,  &c.  (§  155, 156).  Will  chem- 
istry explain  1 

We  consequently  find  that  the  concerted  action  of  organs  is  liable 
to  be  disturbed  at  the  beginning  of  youth,  independently  of  disease. 
The  heart  beats  irregularly,  respiration  is  hurried,  or  slow,  or  labori- 
ous, and  fluctuates  as  the  passions  rise  or  fall,  or  as  the  mind  may 
happen  to  poise;  and  the  heart,  and  the  cutaneous  vessels  of  the  face, 
obey  the  same  influences.  These  susceptibilities  may  be  more  or  less 
extended  to  all  other  parts,  without  the  intervention  of  disease.  Among 
these  physiological  results  are  frequent  bleedings  of  the  nose,  head- 
ache, constipation,  and  partial  disturbances  of  digestion.  So,  also,  is 
that  pain  and  distress  which  attend  menstruation,  and  all  the  sympa- 
thetic influences  which  are  inflicted  upon  the  system  at  large  during 
the  progress  of  this  excretion.  It  is  the  vital,  not  the  chemical  pow- 
ers, which  are  thus  disturbed,  but  not  morbidly  affected. 

678,  d.  Where,  however,  nature  introduces  so  much  novelty,  there 
must  be  new  diseases,  and  new  sympathetic  results  of  a  morbid  char- 
acter. And  now  mark  the  coincidence  between  the  progressive  de- 
velopment of  the  vital  states  and  their  liability  to  morbid  affections. 
The  uterus,  for  instance,  has  hitherto  been  merely  in  a  vegetative 
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State.  It  has  had  no  specific  function,  and  its  organic  properties  have 
existed  only  in  that  condition  which  is  essential  to  nutrition.  This 
organ,  therefore,  has  been  scarcely  liable  to  any  disturbance,  not  even 
of  a  sympathetic  nature ;  for  the  organ,  hitheito,  has  taken  no  part  in 
the  general  operations  of  the  body.  And  how  clearly,  by-the-way, 
does  this  illustrate  the  law  of  sympathy  in  its  application  to  disease, 
and  expose  the  absurdities  of  the  humoral  pathology!  But,  as  puber- 
ty arrives,  the  uterus  takes  on  its  specific  function ;  and,  that  this  may 
be  performed,  there  must  be  a  great  modification  of  the  organic  life 
of  this  organ.  Agreeably,  therefore,  to  the  universal  law,  the  uterus 
must  be  now  liable  to  direct  disease,  and  liable  to  sympathetic  de- 
rangemepts  from  diseases  of  other  organs ;  while  primary  diseases  of 
the  uteriii,  in  their  turn,  develop  sympathetic  afiections  in  other  and 
distant  parts.  Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  inflict  diseases  upon 
the  womb,  and  menstruation  is  suspended  as  one  of  the  consequen- 
ces. Again,  when  the  uterus  is  most  actively  engaged,  as  during 
menstruation,  it  should,  according  to  our  principles,  be  most  liable  to 
disturbance,  either  from  the  direct  operation  of  foreign  causes,  or 
from  sympathetic  influences  of  other  diseased  organs.  Accordingly, 
even  exposures  to  a  chilling  atmosphere,  damp  and  cold  feet,  &c., 
will  so  disturb  the  uterus,  when  engaged  in  excreting  the  menses,  as 
to  arrest  its  function.  And  what  are  the  frequent  consequences  1  A 
long  chain  of  sympathetic  diseases,  which,  from  the  beginning  of  their 
primary  cause,  we  might  as  well  attempt  to  explain  by  lunar  influ-. 
ence,  or  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  tides,  as  by  any  principle 
in  the  huinoral  pathology,  or  by  any  laws  that  rule  in  the  world  of 
dead  matter.  And  yet  does  the  intellectual  world  abound  with  phys- 
ical hypotheses  of  life  and  disease  for  the  interpretation  of  phenome- 
na, of  which  those  now  under  consideration  are  only  simple  elements. 
Now,  too,  the  mammae,  for  the  first  time,  have  their  organic  powers 
bsought  forth,  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  secretion  of  milk.  And 
mark,  as  we  go  alone,  the  harmony  of  Design,  and  the  coincidence 
between  the  pireparation  of  the  mammae  and  that  of  the  uterus.  The 
development  of  the  latter  takes  the, lead,  while  that  of  the  mammsB 
is  the  work  of  sympathy,  and  this  ascendency  is  maintained  in  the 
pregnant  state.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  final  causes  should  have  no 
place  in  philosophy.  But  the  mammae,  like  the  uterus,  now,  and  for 
the  first  time,  become  the  seat  of  morbid  conditions ;  and,  from  what 
we  have  seen  of  their  natural  relations  to  the  uterus,  we  readily  com- 
prehend the  reason  why  they  inflame  when  the  uterus  undergoes  its 
sudden  and  violent  change  in  parturition,  and  why  the  secretion  of 
milk  is  now  started,  and  why  they  are  liable  to  diseases,  such  as  car- 
cinoma, which,  at  least,  seldom  occur  before  this  organ  is  brought  un- 
der the  uterine  influences  (§  138,  524  b,  d).  How  forcibly  do  all 
such  problems  admonish  the  chemist  and  physical  philosopher  to  re- 
gard all  others  relative  to  life,  in  its  natural  and  morbid  conditions,  as 
a  part  of  that  great  whole,  of  which  the  former  are  only  more  striking 
examples ! 

Again,  the  testes  now,  also,  for  the  first  time,  have  their  vital  state 
so  modified  as  to  perform  their  function  of  secreting  semen  (§  155). 
Of  course,  therefore,  for  the  first  time,  these  or^ns  should  be  liable 
to  morbid  affections,  should  now,  for  the  first  time,  sympathize  with 
the  diseases  of  other  parts,  and  inflict  morbid  sympathies  upon  dis- 
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tant  organs.  But,  besides  the  general  functions,  susceptibilities^  and 
influences  in  which  the  testes,  ^be  uterus,  and  the  mammae  now  par* 
ticipate  in  common  with  other  organs,  there  are  some  special  charac* 
teoristics  relative  to  each  part  that  reflect  no  little  light  upon  our  doe- 
trines  of  life  and  disease.  The  development  of  the  testes,  for  exam* 
pie,  exerts  a  powerful  sway  in  determining  some  of  the  changes  which 
are  simultaneously  e;oing  on  in  other  parts,  as  denoted  by  its  well- 
known  effect  upon  tne  voice.  If  the  parotids  be  invaded  by  mumps, 
the  testes  and  mammas  are  liable  to  inflame  by  sympathy,  &c.  The 
spermatic  vein,  also,  is  quite  apt  to  become  the  seat  of  that  sub-in* 
flammatory  condition  known  as  circocele ;  this  vein  having  now  ac- 
(]^ired,  along  with  the  testis,  its  full  development  of  structure.  And 
so  of  the  cutaneous  and  hemorrhoidal  vessels,  in  their  relation  tO 
varix  and  the  piles  (§  500,  n). 

From  the  vital  developments  which  are  in  progress,  about  the  face, 
it  is  liable  to  eruptive  affections,  and  the  throat  to  inflammation.  Ar- 
ticular rheumatism  is  now  more  rife  than  in  childhood,  and  more  so 
than  at  any  other  stage  of  life.  If  disposition  to  scrofula  exist,  it  still 
manifests  itself,  as  in  childhood,  in  die  lymphatics  of  the  neck ;  but 
now,  especially,  it  invades  the  lungs.  This,  therefore,  is  the  age  for 
tuberculous  phthisis.  The  brain,  having  already  nearly  acquired  its 
plenitude  of  development,  and  moving  on  in  quiet  stability  of  its  or- 
ganic powers,  and  the  mental  faculties  employed  in  undisturbed  op- 
erations, is  comparatively  exempt  from  disease.  The  passions,  it  is 
true,  are  now  at  work ;  but  they  are  not  of  the  morbific  kind,  either 
as  it  respects  the  brain  or  distant  organs.  Anger  is  the  worst,  but 
goes  off  m  explosions.  Envy  has  not  been  whetted.  Grief  is  tran- 
sient. Malice  has  not  had  its  incentives.  Avarice  awaits  the  matu- 
rity of  judgment.  Hope  and  love  hold  a  sway  over  the  whole,  and 
these  are  conducive  to  health,  when  loVe  does  not  run  into  excess. 
Nevertheless,  there  are  transition^  from   excessive  hilarity  to  the 

§loom  of  melancholy,  and  the  mind  by  fits  is  fanciful,  and  by  fits  is 
uU.  But,  by  more  than  all  things  else,  it  is  subject  to  depressing;  in* 
fluences  from  the  development  of  the  generative  organs,  and  this  in 
proportion  to  its  rapidity ;  and  the  state  of  the  mind,  as  to  its  dull* 
ness,  is  an  index  of  what  is  in  progress  for  the  procreation  of  the 
species.  When  the  orc^ans  of  generation  have  attained  their  matu- 
rity, the  mind  acquires  its  equilibrium ;  and  its  faculties,  by  this  pro- 
cess, have  obtained  an  immense  acceteion  to  their  vigor.  These  in- 
fluences are  alike  felt  by  both  sexes.  As  youth  approaches  the  adult 
state,  the  body,  like  the  mind^  increases  in  vigor,  and  is  capable  of 
an  the  labor  of  maturer  years.  Now  is  the  period  for  athletic  exer- 
cise, and  feats  of  strength,  and  now  the  awkwardness  of  youth  sub* 
sides  into  the  gracefulness  and  dignity  of  tnanhood. 

4.   ADULT  OR  MIDDLE  AGE. 

579,  a.  Manhood  begins  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty-five,  and 
reaches  to  about  sixty  years. 

579,  b.  At  the  bec^nning  of  this  age,  all  the  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  approaching  their  state  of  maturity.  <'  He,"  says  Zimmerman, 
"  who,  at  thirty  years  of  age,  is  not  an  able  minister,  an  able  general, 
or  an  able  physician,  will  never  be  so."  The  stature  of  the  body  is 
soon  completed,  its  form  perfected   and  all  the  organs  fully  devel- 
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oped.  We  have,  therefore,  but  little  novelty  in  diBoase  during  the 
age  of  manhood,  except  such  as  may  spring  from  the  operation  of 
new  accidental  causes.  The  buoyant  hilarity  of  youth  is  succeeded 
by  greater  steadiness  of  mind,  tempered  by  sobriety  and  judgment. 
The  passions  are  now  in  full  operation,  and  those  of  the  worst  kind 
become  more  strongly  pronounced ;  of  which,  avarice  and  envy  are 
predominant.  The  disappointments  and  the  trials  of  life  have  be- 
come manifold,  and  fall  with  their  heaviest  effect ;  and,  as  one  suc- 
ceeds another,  hope  is  more  or  less  supplanted  by  anticipation  of  evil. 
The  passions,  therefore,  at  this  period  of  life,  are  of  a  morbific  na- 
ture, and  lay  deeply  the  foundations  of  disease,  or  embarrass  the  op- 
eration of  our  curative  means,  and  the  salutary  efforts  of  nature. 
Diseases  of  the  digestive  organs,  especially,  and  their  sympathetic  re- 
sults, are  the  frequent  consequences  of  grief  and  disappointment. 
And,  although  the  appetite  has  diminishe<£  and  is  less  frequent  than 
at  former  ages,  habits  have  become  more  artificial,  temperance  gives 
way  to  excesses,  and  the  activity  of  y<Aith  yields  to  sedentary  pui^ 
suits.  Numerous  arts,  and  the  seductions  of  the  study,  call  us,  also, 
from  the  genial  influence  of  the  open  air,  and  in  various  other  ways, 
contribute  morbific  influences. 

Most  of  the  injurious  tendencies  which  are  superadded  to  the  age 
of  manhood  beset,  in  the  first  place,  the  organs  of  digestion ;  dyspep- 
sy  being  one  of  the  most  frequent  forms  in  which  disease  is  now 
presented,  and  carries  in  its  train  a  multitude  of  sympathetic  evils. 
It  is  not,  however,  till  the  age  of  thirty-five  that  these  manifestations 
become  common,  unless  the  foundation  have  been  laid,  as  is  fre- 
quently the  case,  by  violations  of  nature  in  childhqpd  or  in  youth,  or 
by  transmitted  predispoaition.  This  is  also  the  period  of  pregnancy ; 
and,  although  a  natural  condition,  the  artificial  habits  of  society  have 
so  modified  the  natural  state  of  the  system,  that  pregnancy,  parturi 
tion,  and  the  period  of  nursing,  give  rise  to  no  small  amount  of  dis- 
ease. For  the  same  reason,  also,  menstruation  is  ofben  interrupted, 
while  this  interruption  deranges  other  organs.  Ovring,  in  no  small 
decree,  to  these  acquired  peculiarities  and  the  diseases  of  women, 
midwifery  has  become  a  distinct  and  important  department  of  medi- 
cine. From  forty-five  to  fifty,  menstruation  ceases,  and  with  it  the 
period  of  childbearing.  This  new  change  in  the  uterus  is  apt  to  de- 
velop sympathetic  disturbances  in  other  parts,  and  to  become  a  cause 
of  disease  in  the  uterine  organs.  But,  as  a  compensation,  there  is 
now  an  exemption  from  those  maladies  and  that  suffering  which  re- 
sult from  the  menstrual  function* 

From  the  age  of  45  to  70,  the  cerebral  veins  take  on  that  peculiar 
modification  of  congestion  whidh  results  in  a  secretion  of  blood,  and 
which,  as  occurring  in  the  brain,  determines  the  common  form  of 
apoplexy.  This  condition  decreases  toward  the  age  of  70.  But,  I 
shall  not  dilate  farther  upon  the  peculiarities  of  this  era  of  life,  since 
they  BTe  all  referable  to  the  great  principles  which  govern  the  char- 
acteristics of  every  other  period,  and  all  require  the  same  considera- 
tions in  the  aspects  of  pathology  and  therapeutics.  As  at  all  other 
stages  of  existence,  also,  the  characteristics  of  manhood  are  grad- 
ually changing  till  ihej  are  finally  blended  or  disappear  in  those  of 
old  age. 
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5.   OLD   AGE. 


080.  The  last  period  of  life  has  been  subdivided  into  incipient  or 
green  old  age,  wbich  extends  from  60  to  70 ;  confirmed  eld  age,  or 
caducity,  from  70  to  85  ;  and  decrepitude,  from  85  yeais,  upwavd. 

581,  <x.  More  remarkable  changes  now  take  place  in  certain  parts 
of  the  organization,  than  from  the  beginning  of  youth,  upward ;  but, 
as  they  occur  not  in  the  essential  organic  parts,  modifications  of  the 
organic  properties  and  functions  are  less  the  cause  of  certain  promi- 
nent phenomena  than  the  physical  deviations  in  comparatively  unes- 
sential parts ;  such  as  ossification  of  the  cardiac  valves,  of  the  arteries, 
&C.  The  senses  are  failing  as  an  avenue  of  knowledge.  The  eye 
becomes  dim,  and  the  ear  is  only  arrested  by  acute,  (»*  distinct,  or 
loud  noises.  The  motions  of  the  body  are  slow,  the  back  stiff,  and 
iniord  or  less  curved.  The  intervertebral  cartilages,  also,  shrink,  and 
the  stature  lessens  in  consequence.  The  joints  and  tendons  become 
rigid ;  the  sutures  coalesce ;  the  skin  is  darker  and  more  wrinkled ; 
the  fat  retires  from  the  circumference  to  the  internal  organs,  by 
which  the  superficial  veins  are  rendered  more  prominent,  and  the  eyes 
sunken. 

581,  h.  Nevertheless,  rigidity  and  other  changes  go  on  in  the  most 
essential  organization,  which  are  principally  characterized  by  a  nat- 
ural decline  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions ;  but  none  are  ab- 
rupt, and  there  are  no  new  functions  introduced,  and  none  are  arrest- 
ed. All  these  new  conditions,  too,  as  at  all  other  stages  of  life,  are 
the  work  of  tjie  organic  properties, — always  creative,  but  ultimately 
giving  rise  to  physical  changes  of  a  suicidal  nature,  and  which  end  in 
their  destruction.  Irritability  and  sensibility  are,  therefore,  upon  the 
wane,  and  mobility  is  alike  embarrassed  by  the  foregoing  physical 
changes. 

581,  c.  The  mind,  too,  in  ordinary  cases,  is  going  with  the  organic 
powers ;  but  it  is  worth  observing,  as  a  characteristic  distinction  be- 
tween the  soul  and  the  organic  properties  which  animate  its  abode, 
that  genius  rarely  wears  out.  It  sparkles  as  bright  as  ever,  when  the 
flickering  lamp  of  life  is  but  dimly  seen. 

581,  d.  The  decline  of  the  mental  powers  is  accompanied  by  a 
subsidence  of  the  passions ;  and  as  sensibility  also  fails,  former  mor- 
bific causes  and  avenues  to  disease  are  thus  greatly  diminished. 

681,  e.  The  old  man  waits  his  certain  doom  in  calm  serenity,  or 
only  impatient  for  its  approach.  He  is  satiated  with  the  pleasures  of 
life;  perhaps  because  he  can  enjoy  no  longer.  His  reminiscences 
are  rather  of  his  pains  than  of  his  delights,  because  the  former  are 
more  indelibly  established,  and  are  not  now  counteracted  by  present 
enjoyments. 

582,  From  what  we  have  now  seen  of  the  physiological  conditions 
of  old  age,  it  is  evident  that  diseases  vary  but  little  from  those  which 
prevail  after  40  or  45  years ;  only  from  the  gradual  embarrassments 
sustained  by  the  organic  powers,  disease  is  apt  to  be  less  violent, 
while,  also,  for  the  same  reason,  there  is  less  of  the  recuperative  abil- 
ity. Apoplexy,  palsy,  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  and  urinary  dif- 
ficulties, are  the  predominating  accidents  of  old  age. 

583,  a.  Although,  therefore,  morbific  causes  are  less  energetic  in 
old  age  than  at  other  stages  of  life,  remedial  agents  are,  also,  less  op- 
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erative,  nature  less  recuperative,  diseases  less  easily  arrested,  are 
sooner  beyond  the  reach  of  art,  and  often  eventuate  suddenly  in  death, 
without  having  attained  any  degree  of  severity.  Life  often  snaps  when 
the  old  man  is  quaffing  his  wine,  or  as  he  **  shoulders  his  crutch  to 
show  how  fields  were  won." 

583,  h.  Hence' it  is  apparent  that  remedies  must  be  prompt  and  ef- 
ficient in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  disease ;  as  is  more  exten- 
sively set  forth  in  the  article  on  Bloodletting. 

584,  a.  Finally,  it  appears  from  the  characteristics  of  life  at  its  va- 
rious stages ;  the  progressive  variations  in  the  vital  states ;  the  suc- 
cessive developments  of  important  organs ;  of  the  new  functions  which 
are  instituted  and  again  extinguished;  till  we  come  to  that  period 
when  the  properties  of  life  lay  the  foundation  of  their  own  ruin  by  in- 
stituting disorganizations  of  structure ;  and  from  what,  also,  we  have 
seen  of  the  corresponding  modifications  of  disease  at  the  various  eras, 
and  of  the  new  ones  which  appear,  with  their  new  train  of  sympa* 
thies,  it  is  obvious,  I  say,  that  there  mtist  be  some  coitesponding  va- 
riation of  treatment  which  may  be  relative  to  a  common  character  of 
disease  (§  117,  134-160).  But,  at  every  varying  stage  of  life,  all 
things  proceed  upon  established  laws ;  and,  however  modified  the 
powers  which  may  be  in  operation,  and  by  which  every  result  is 
Drought  about,  and  whether  so  by  nature,  or  by  morbific  causes,  or 
by  art,  there  are  precise  laws  by  which  all  the  phenomena  are  deter- 
mined according  to  the  particular  combination  of  existing  circumstan* 
cea.  It  is  an  important  object  of  art  to  find  out  all  the  conditions 
which  may  attena  any  given  state  of  the  properties  and  functions  of 
life,  whether  natural  or  morbid,  that  the  most  appropriate  regimen 
may  be  adopted,  or  remedial  agents  be  applied  with  the  gi'eatest  pre- 
cision. 

584,  b.  Every  remedy  would  always  operate  in  one  uniform  way, 
were  the  conditions  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions,  and  the  struc- 
ture which  they  animate,  always  tne  same ;  just  as  the  blood  always 
affects  the  heart  and  vessels  in  one  uniform  manner,  in  health.  But, 
such  is  the  instability  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  such,  in  consequence, 
the  variableness  of  morbid  conditions,  that  these  modifications  are 
rarely  precisely  the  same  in  any  two  instances,  or  at  any  two  succes- 
sive days.  To  find  out  these  varieties,  and  to  adapt  accordingly  the 
general  principles  of  treatment,  and  in  their  relatively  specific  details, 
is  one  of^the  highest  and  most  difficult  aims  of  medicine ;  and  clemands, 
as  an  indispensable  qualification,  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  life. 

II.   INDIVIDUAL  AND   GENERAL  PECULIARITIES,  CONSISTING  OF'  TEMPERA- 
MENT, CONSTITUTION,  IDIOSYNCRASY,  AND  NATIONAL  ATTRIBUTES. 

A.   Temperament,  Constitution,  Idiosyncrasy, 

59^^  a.  Under  our  fifUi  division  of  physiology  we  have  next  in  or- 
der the  Temperaments f  &c.,  or  those  peculiarities  of  life  which  natu- 
rally distinguish  one  individual  from  another.  The  temperaments, 
therefore,  may  be  regarded  as  embracing  the  innate  as  well  as  ac- 
quired peculiarities  of  constitution  ;  for,  although  the  latter  depend 
upon  causes  that  are  relative  alone  to  thf  individual,  the  former,  or 
bnate  constitution,  has  been  brought  about,  at  some  anterior  genera- 
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tioo,  by  the  physical  agencies  of  life.     This  is  the  true  tempeiament, 
and  belongs  to  masses  of  mankind. 

585,  h,  Idioiyncrtuy  is  only  a  variety  of  temperament  and  constitu- 
tion, and  like  those,  therefore,  depends  upon  some  peculiar  modifica- 
tion of  the  properties  of  life,  especially  irritability ;  but  only  so  in  re- 
lation to  a  very  few  particular  agents.  It  is  peculiar  to  individuals, 
rather  rare,  and  may  be  hereditary  or  acquired.  This  peculiarity  is 
not  unfirequently  the  cause  of  the  favorable  or  deleterious  effects  of 
pertain  remedial  agents,  of  certain  kinds  of  food,  &c  We  see  the 
important  principle  illustrated  every  day,  every  hour.  Here  is  a  sub- 
ject who  b  salivated  by  the  external  application  of  a  few  grains  of 
mercurial  ointment,  and  in  whom  syphilis,  or  fever,  may  be  speedily 
extinguished  by  this  simple  use  of  the  remedy.  But  here  is  another, 
iitwhom  the  internal  administration  of  an  ounce  of  calomel  may  pro- 
duce no  constitutional  result,  and  make  no  impression  upon  syphilis. 
Or,  it  may  be  in  another  case  of  extreme  susceptibility  to  the  action 
0f  mercury,  that  the  agent  always  displays  the  effects  of  a  profound 
p<MSon,  aggravating  fever  and  syphilis,  or,  in  the  absence  of  disease, 
greatly  deranging  all  the  functions  of  life.  Most  men  ai*e  poisoned 
^y  the  slightest  contact  with  the  rhus  vemix ;  but  now  and  then  an  in- 
dividual handles  it  with  impunity.  Muscles,  and  some  other  animals, 
are  always  poisonous  when  eaten  by  some  people,  though  generally 
good  articles  of  food. 

585,  c.  Ckmstiiution  comprehends  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  indi- 
vidual,— the  temperament,  idiosyncrasy,  conditions  relative  to  age,  sex, 
habits,  dec.  It  is  therefore  liable  to  many  variations  at  all  periods  of 
life. '  The  prevailing  characteristics  o£  each  of  the  elements  may  re- 
main, but  yet  so  modified  that-  what  is  known  as  constitution  may  be 
"  broken  down." 

585,  d»  The  same  principle  is  concerned  throughout,  whether  in 
respect  to  constitution^  temperament^  or  idiosyncrasy.  It  is  the  same 
as  prevails  habitually  in  respect  to  the  naturally  modified  irritability 
of  different  organs  in  man,  and  in  all  animals,  and  in  plants ;  that 
which  renders  urine  innoxious  to  the  bladder,  but  morbific  to  all 
other  parts, — that  which  renders  the  eye  susceptible  to  the  undula- 
tions of  light,  the  ear  to  the  undulations  of  air;  and  so  on  (§  133-159). 
The  principle,  and  its  everlasting,  unchanging  laws,  are  every  where, 
iii  all  that  relates  to  organic  beings,  whether  in  respect  to  the  system 
in  its  abstract  condition,  or  as  relative  to  external  agencies.  It  is  a 
great  and  wonderful  principle,  a  perpetual  study  for  the  philosopher, 
ever  pregnant  of  variety,  ever  illustrative  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  properties  of  life,  of  tiieir  natural  modifications,  of  their  instability, 
and  forever  supplying  fresh  sources  of  interpretation  of  the  laws  which 
the  properties  and  actions  of  life  obey. 

586.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  temperament,  constitution,  and 
idiosyncrasy,  are  constituted  by  certain  acquired  or  transmitted  con- 
ditions of  the  vital  properties,  which  form  a  part  of  the  natural  or  ha 
bitual  state  of  each  individual,  and  from  which  arise  various  degrees 
and  kinds  in  the  susceptibilities  to  the  action  of  physical  agents,  and 
cettain  peculiarities,  also,  in  the  material  condition  and  conformation 
of  parts,  especially  the  external.  By  studying  these  sensible  peculiari- 
ties, as  well  as  the  phenomena  of  life  in  their  natural  and  morbid  con- 
ditions, we  infer  the  peculiarities  of  the  natural  vital  conditions  in  dif- 
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ferent  individuals,  or  their  natural  constitution  and  temperament,  or 
any  more  remarkable  idiosyncrasy.  They  reach,  also,  to  the  mind, 
which  is  apt  to  bear  certain  relative  peculiarities  to  those  of  the  or- 
ganic states. 

588.  In  the  farther  consideration  of  this  subject,  I  shall  regard  those 
peculiarities  of  constitution  which  are  mostly  of  a  determinate  nature, 
and  include  them  under  the  general  denomination  of  temperament. 

589.  The  physiological  differences  between  temperament,  idiosyn- 
crasy, and  constitution,  are  neither  great,  nor  of  much  practical  im- 
portance. Indeed,  so  allied  are  they  in  principle,  that  a  common 
philosophy  determines  the  remedial  treatment,  which  is  always  more 
or  less  modified  by  temperament.  Each  should  be  considered  along 
with  the  modifying  influences  of  habits,  climate,  &c. 

590.  Temperament  and  constitution  do  not  depend,  as  supposed  by 
some  writers,  upon  the  special  development  of  particular  organs; 
though  this  is  true  of  some  of  the  vicissitudes  of  age  (§  158-159,  596). 
The  former  have  their  foundation  in  the  system  at  large,  and  are  apt 
to  be  transmitted  by  one  or  both  parents ;  or  the  transmitted  pecu- 
liarities may  come  from  a  remote  ancestor,  and  not  from  the  imme- 
diate progenitor.  This  last  peculiarity  is  analogous  to  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  where  it  passes  over  one 
generation  and  reappears  in  the  third. 

591.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  temperament,  whether  innate  or  ac- 
quired, is  due  to  the  slow  operation  of  causes  upon  the  vital  constitu- 
tion ;  just  as  we  have  seen  of  the  law  of  vital  habit  (§  585-568).  In 
the  latter  case,  the  modifications  are  more  or  less  transitory ;  but  may 
be  so  ingrrafted  as  to  be  transmitted,  for  a  time,  like  the  permanent 
temperaments,  finom  parent  to  child,  as  seen  of  some  diseases,  such  as 
lues,  or  bf  predispositions  to  disease  of  a  transient  nature,  as  in  small- 
pox, or  even  ordmary  fever.  Coming  to  hereditary  disease  of  a  per- 
manent nature,  as  scrofula,  we  run  from  the  transitory  phenomena  of 
vital  habit,  by  an  intimate  analogy,  into  the  permanent  temperaments; 
and  from  these  we  are  conducted  by  the  same  philosophy,  which  re* 
spects  the  operation  of  physical  agents  in  modifying  the  properties  of 
life,  to  those  more  remarkable  peculiarities  which  spring  up  in  ani- 
mals from  domestication,  and  in  plants  from  changes  of  climate  and 
soil  (§  75-80,  143-147,  220,  327-831,  559,  561-563,  659,  666  b, 
674). 

592.  It  is  scarcely  probable  that  differences  in  temperament  have, 
oflen,  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  elementary  composition.  Differ- 
ences, however,  obtain  in  respect  to  structure,  as  seen  in  the  general 
form,  the  proportions  of  the  umbs,  the  features,  &o. ;  while  more  re- 
markable corresponding  analogies  are  witnessed  in  the  herbaceous  and 
arborescent  habits  of  tl»  same  plant,  as  it  may  be  subject  to  the  influ- 
ences of  a  tropical  or  cold  climate,  as  the  ricinus  communis  (§  538). 

593.  Great  differences  arise  not  only  in  respect  to  the  influences 
of  the  same  remedial  agents  flrom  the  mere  circumstances  of  temper- 
ament, but  morbific  causes  may  be  equally  various  in  their  operation. 
The  same  causes  may  also  be  very  apt  to  affect  one  temperament, 
while  they  will  rarely  have  an  effect  on  another  temperament  (§  142, 
145,  740). 

594.  The  temperaments,  as  designated  by  the  ancients,  and  re- 
tained by  the  modems,  are  divided  into  the  sangkine,  the  melancholief 
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the  choleric^  and  xhe  pMegnuUic,    The  artificial  habits  of  the  modems 
have  added  a  fifth,  or  the  nerwms. 

595 .  It  is  not  usual  to  find  all  the  attributes  of  each  temperament 
united,  while  some  of  the  whole  may  be  blended  in  the  same  indind* 
ual.  Nevertheless,  the  characteristics  of  one  or  another  generally 
predominate. 

596.  Temperament  is  most  distinctly  pronounced  at  adult  age,  a^ 
ter  the  influences  of  development  have  ceased  (§  590). 

1.   THE  SANGUINE  TEMPERAMENT. 

597.  a.  Unlike  the  other  temperaments,  the  characteristics  of  the 
sanguine  are  perpetuated  from  mfancy,  and  perhaps,  therefore,  may 
be  considered  the  most  natural.  The  skin  remains  soft  and  delicate ; 
the  limbs  rounded  and  full ;  the  superficial  veins,  unlike  those  of  in- 
fancy, large,  conspicuous,  and  blue,  especially  about  the  head  and 
temple ;  the  complexion  fair,  florid,  and  animated ;  the  eyes  large  and 
blue ;  the  hair  light,  or  red,  or  of  intermediate  hues. 

597,  b.  Sensibility  and  irritability  are  strongly  pronounced;  the 
great  development  of  the  latter  giving  the  principal  determination  to 
the  sanguine  temperament  The  blood,  in  consequence,  stimulates 
the  heart  to  more  frequent,  high,  and  regular  action,  maintains  the 
capillaries  in  a  lively  and  plethoric  state,  and  thus  determines  the 
redness  and  softness  of  the  skin.  Other  vital  stimuli  also  operate 
with  greater  intensity  than  in  other  temperaments.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  secretions  and  excretions  are  rapid  and  copious,  and  are 
little  liable  to  vacillation,  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  health.  All 
thuigs  else  move  on  in  a  ccnrresponding  manner;  the  whole  assem- 
blage of  which  beautifully  illustrates  the  true  philosophy  of  life. 

The  great  development  of  sensibility  contributes,  also,  its  consid- 
erable part  to  this  temperament.  Tlic  senses  are  ever  on  the  alert ; 
and  here,  as  with  irritability,  external  objects  make  their  impressions 
with  great  effect  and  rapidity.  Perception  is  rapid,  reflection  quick, 
imagination  lively,  memory  prompt.  The  succession  of  ideas  is  too 
rapid  for  comparison,  and  hence  the  judgment  is  infirm,  unless  asso- 
ciated with  genius ;  when  it  is  distinguished  for  eccentricities.  This 
is  exemplified  in  the  poet,  Byron,  aiid  in  the  warrior,  the  Marshal 
Duke  of  Richelieu, — "  that  man,  so  fi^rtunate  and  brave  in  arms,  light 
and  inconstant,  to  the  end  of  his  long  and  brilliant  career." 

597,  c.  Inconstancy  and  levity  are  the  great  moral  attributes  of  the 
sanguine,  Variety  and  enjoyment  never  satiate.  Devoted  to  sensual 
g^ifications,  they  are  in  love  with  all  female  beauty,  and  are  incon- 
stant to  a  mistress,  if  not  to  a  wife;  yet  are  they  honorable  in  all 
things  else.  It  has  been  said  of  Newton,  that  he  was  of  the  sanguine 
temperament ;  but,  had  he  been  sor  it  is  replied,  '*  he  never  would 
have  carried,  as  he  did,  his  maidenhead  with  him  to  the  grave,  at  the 
age  of  fourscore."  Nor  do  the  senses  afford  thaJt  leisure  for  profound 
meditation,  nor  admit  of  those  intellectual  operations  which  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  mathematician  and  astronomer ;  whose  habits,  also, 
are  more  adverse  to  this  than  to  any  other  temperament. 

The  sanguine  is  eminently  generous  or  prodigal,  and  the  end  of 
gain  is  the  purchase  of  pleasure.  Quick  in  anger,  he  is  soon  cool ; 
or  he  is  impelled  to  hasty  decisions  that  are  soon  regi-etted.  A  chal- 
lenge to  a  duel  would  be  gladly  abandoned,  did  tiot  a  sense  of  pride 
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urge  him  on  to  the  combat.    Revenge  and  envy  have  no  hold  npop 
this  constitution. 

697,  d.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  prevailing  diseases  of  the 
sanguine  temperament  are  active  and  inflatnmatory ;  that  the  organ? 
sympathize  readily  and  greatly  with  each  other,  and  that  the  sympa 
thetic  affections  are  disproportionately  fi^reater  than  the  primary  af- 
fections. Infancy  Awavs  partakes  of  this  temperament ;  but  if  it  br 
truly  constitutional,  the  mfant  is  liable  to  extraordinary  demonstrations 
of  its  fundamental  nature.  The  irritation  of  a  tooth,  for  example,  is 
more  apt  to  produce  convulsions,  and  intestinal  derangements  still 
more  so,  or  to  lay  the  foundation  of  cerebral  disease^  &c.  At  adult 
age,  slight  disturbances  of  the  womb  bring  on  hysteria,  or  indigestion 
contributes  to  a  more  sudden  accession,  mote  violent  phenomena,  and 
a  more  rapid  progress,  and  lights  up  the  flame  of  other  diseases  more 
speedily,  and  more  violently,  than  iii  other  temperaments.  Anger, 
being  quick  and  vehement,  here  displays  its  instant  effect  in  develop- 
ing inflammations,  and  hemoirhages.  fiut  love  is  too  instable  to  un- 
dermine the  health ;  and  as  envy,  grief,  and  jealousy,  torture  not  the 
mind,  so  do  they  not  the  body. 

597,  e.  As  external  causes,  whether  natural  or  morbific,  make 
their  impressions  rapidly  and  profoundly  upon  the  saneuine  tempera- 
ment, and  its  diseases  being  active  and  violent,  remedial  agents  should 
be  prompt,  and  decisive,  as  in  infancv ;  but  here,  also,  for  the  reasons 
which  are  relative  to  the  first  period  of  life,  and  for  such  as  are  as- 
signed in  section  597  h,  remeaies  are  also  profound  and  speedy  in 
their  operation.  And  since  the  prevailing  disease  of  this  tempera- 
ment is  inflammation,  bloodletting  is  the  principal  means  of  cure,  and 
will  require  but  little  co-operation  from  other  agents.  If  early  appli- 
ed, and  carried  to  its  proper  extent,  it  will  omn  nearly  extinguish 
the  most  violent  inflammations  during  its  first  application.  The  test 
of  this  extent  will  be  also  more  exactly  determined  in  this  than  in 
odier  temperaments  by  the  subsidence  of  symptoms  during  the  prog- 
ress of  the  operation.  It  is  in  this  temperament,  also,  that  the  philoa- 
ophy  of  the  vital  influences  of  loss  of  blood  is  most  evidently  shown 
(§  191). 

3,  THE   MELANCBOLIC   TS1CPSRAMKNT« 

598,  a.  The  tnelancholie  temperament  has  certain  points  of  resem- 
blance to  the  sanguine,  though  they  are  strongly  contradistinguished. 
The  general  external  aspect  of  the  latter  is  cheerful ;  that  of  the  mel- 
ancholic, dry,  stem,  or  gloomy,  and  excites  no  liveliness  in  others, 
though  it  command  respect  and  even  admiration.  The  solids  pre- 
dominate in  the  melancholic ;  the  capillaries  show  less  blood,  though 
the  veins  are  large  and  more  prominent,  but  less  transparent  than  in 
the  sanguine ;  and,  manlike  the  latter,  the  skin  is  darkish,  or  inclining 
to  yellow,  thick,  coarse,  and  hard  to  the  lancet.  The  blood  flows 
more  freely  from  the  sanguine  when  the  sldn  is  pricked ;  and  this  ex- 
emplifies the  state  of  the  capillary  circulation  at  laree.  The  same 
principle  obtains,  therefore,  in  the  pulmonary  circulation,  and  hence 
m  part,  the  blood  is  darker  in  the  melancholic  than  in  the  sanguine 
The  eyes  of  the  former  are  darker  and  less  prominent  than  in  the  lat- 
ter ;  and  the  hair  is  daric,  coarse  or  stiff;  eyebrows  large,  black,  and 
of^en  projecting ;  the  muscles  and  tendons,  like  the  superficial  veins, 
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Btand  out,  from  the  absence  of  that  cutaneous  &t  which  gives  rotun- 
dity to  the  body  of  the  sanguine  (§  440  bb^  440  c,  no.  Hi,  441  c). 

698,  b.  It  is  easily  seen,  therefore,  that  irritability  and  sensibility 
are  comparatively  dull  in  the  melancholic.  External  objects  do  not 
make  the  strong  and  rapid  impression  upon  the  senses  as  in  the  aan- 
flruine ;  and,  from  the  obtuseness  of  irritability,  the  action  of  the  heart 
IS  slower,  the  capillary  blood-vessels  are  less  charged  with  the  vital 
flui4»  the  secretions  and  excretions  less,  and  more  slowly  performed 

598,  c.  The  melancholic  temperameht  is  the  principal  abode  of  ge- 
nius ;  embracing  a  large  proportion  of  those  great  men  who  have  un- 
folded the  laws  of  nature,  or  have  made  the  highest  advances  in  the 
arts,  or  have  astonished  the  world  with  deeds  in  arms,  or  with  the 
achievements  of  the  statesman,  or  the  orator,  or  the  painter,  or  the 
poet.  The  melancholic  is  the  man  of  men.  I  had  almost  said,  in 
moral  constitution,  he  is  perpetuated,  unchanged,  from  the  model  of 
his  race.  Here  is  witnessed  the  highest  intellectual  renown  at  the 
very  dawn  of  manhood ;  and  here  it  is  that  we  so  often  meet  with  g^e- 
nius  struggling  with  those  adversities  which  arrest  the  ambition  of 
other  temperaments.  The  melancholic  is  forbver  indomitable ;  rising 
in  determination  as  obstacles  rise  before  him.  Inflexible  in  purpose, 
the  passions  are  disciplined  to  urge  on  an  arduous  enterprise,  or  if 
allowed  to  become  impetuous,  it  is  to  accomplish  the  decisions  of  the 
understanding.  With  equal  facility  he  concentrates  his  mind  upon 
abstract  inquiries,  or  at  the  next  moment  sends  it  abroad  over  the 
widest  theatre  of  its  operations.  He  is  bold  and  brave,  never  fearine 
death,  nor  wantonly  incurring  danger.  He  moves  steadily  forwarvj^ 
thouffh  he  does  not  move  till  the  path  before  him  has  been  explored. 
His  imagination,  therefore,  is  of  the  highest  order,  being  disciplined 
by  the  sterner  faculties.  It  is  such  an  imagination  as  is  always  an 
element  of  genius ;  such  as  contemplates  the  realities  of  life  and  the 
truths  of  Revelation.  He  is  thoughtful,  grave,  or  sad,  but  may  tune 
his  mind  to  great  elevation  and  great  sublimity  and  enthusiasm,  and 
oflen  soars  on  poetic  wings  through  the  regions  of  Heaven.  The  san- 
guine, on  the  contrary,  delights  in  the  romance  of  fiction. 

Honor  holds  its  empire  in  this  temperament,  however  it  may  be 
wanting  in  human  sympathies.  If  pledged  to  a  good  or  a  bad  action, 
it  is  fulfilled.  The  melancholic  is  generally  fervent  but  dignified  in 
his  attachments,  or  looks  with  indifTerence  or  with  scorn  upon  human- 
ity. A  few,  like  Tiberius,  are  featful,  perfidious,  suspicious,  and 
cruel :  and  others,  like  Nero,  or  Richard,  insensible  to  danger,  and 
ever  ready  for  the  work  of  death. 

598,  d.  As  with  sensibility  and  irritability  in  their  natural  aspects, 
so  is  it  in  tlieir  relation  to  morbific  and  remedial  agents.  The  coin- 
cidence is  universal.  The  former  are  slow  in  establishing  morbid 
changes,  many  are  inoperative  which  readily  light  up  the  flame  of  dis- 
ease in  other  temperaments;  and  the  passions,  a  prolific  cause* with 
others,  are  subdued  by  the  melancholic  into  mere  agents  of  the  un- 
derstanding. But  when  morbific  causes  have  made  their  impression, 
the  dullness  of  irritability  and  mobility  explains  why  disease  is  apt  to 
be  obstinate,  and  why  remedial  agents  operate  with  less  rapidity  than 
in  the  sanguine.  The  vital  properties  and  functions  being  slowly  sus- 
ceptible of  morbid  changes,  they  are  slowly  altered  from  their  morbid 
states  (§  150,  191). 
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It  is  easily  inferred  that  the  diseases  of  the  melancholic  are  mostly 
of  the  digestive  organs,  and  that  their  removal  is  tedious.  It  is  alM> 
manifest  that  these,  and  other  affections,  are  slow  in  developing  dis- 
eases of  other  parts,  and  that  the  brain  and  the  mind  must  be  most 
likely  to  sympathetic  disturbances.  Hence  it  is  that  h3qpochondriaci6m 
and  msanity  are  apt  to  supervene  on  the  melancholic  temperament. 

Cathartics  are  demanded  more  by  the  melancholic  tnan  by  any 
other  temperament ;  though  their  exigencies  have  a  special  relation 
to  the  disorders  of  the  digestive  functions.  Bloodletting,  also,  is  often 
necessary  to  reach  these  chronic  maladies ;  and,  although  its  delay  in 
the  grave  forms  of  iniiammation  be  less  hazardous  than  with  the  san- 
guine, its  necessity  is  as  great,  and  its  extent  and  frequency  of  repe- 
tition are  greater.  It  is  here,  too,  that  the  greatest  demand  is  made 
upon  the  materia  medica  for  auxiliary  means. 

3.   THE   CHOLERIC    TEMPERAMENT. 

599,  a.  The  Choleric  is  intermediate  between  the  sanguine  and  mel- 
ancholic temperaments ;  and  although  it  form  the  sanguineo-melan- 
cholic,  it  possesses  characteristics  which  give  to  it  an  individuality. 

The  skin  has  greater  fullness  of  the  capillaries  than  in  the  melan- 
cholic, and  thereiore  greater  softness,  and  warmth,  but  less  than  in 
the  sanguine.  The  pulse  is  intermediate  in  fullness  and  frequency. 
The  secretions  and  excretions  moderate  and  uniform;  the  healthy 
functions  perfbrmed  with  regularity  and  ease. 

599,  b.  The  passions  are  easily  roused,  though  not  impetuous,  and 
therefore  less  transient  and  less  easily  appeased  than  in  the  sanguine, 
though  not  so  persevering  as  in  the  melancholic.  The  choleric  is  te- 
nacious of  his  own  rights,  but  less  disposed  to  infringe  upon  the  rights 
of  others  than  the  melancholic,  while  he  has  less  generosity  than  the 
sanguine.  The  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  correspond  virith  the  oth- 
er characteristics  of  this  temperament,  being  generally  distinguished 
for  their  moderation. 

599,  c.  Irritability  and  sensibility  holding  an  intermediate  degree 
between  those  of  the  sanguine  and  melancholic,  external  agents  op- 
erate vrith  a  relative  effect  and  rapidity;  so  that  the  organic  func- 
tions move  on  without  frequent  or  profound  interruptions,  and  dis* 
eases  yield  to  a  more  compound  treatment,  though  less  readily  than 
to  the  simpler  means  required  by  the  sanguine,  but  more  speedily 
than  in  the  melancholic. 

4.  THE  PHLEGMATIC,  OR  LYMPHATIC  TEMPERAMENT. 

600,  a.  The  Phlegmatic  is  characterized  by  slothfulness  of  mind, 
and  by  a  simpler  display  of  vegetative  life  than  any  other  tempera- 
ment. The  nesh  is  soft,  the  countenance  pale,  the  hair  delicate,  and 
the  fat  amounts  to  an  encumbrance.  The  limbs  ai*e  rounded,  feeble, 
and  without  expression.  The  veins  are  small,  and  lie  deep.  The 
pulse  is  small,  feeble,  and  soft;  arteries  small,  and  the  capillaries  de- 
ficient in  blood.  Irritability  is  dull.  The  secretions  ana  excretions 
are  performed  slowly,  and  their  products  are  thin  or  watery.  Sensi- 
bility is  also  obtuse,  and  perception  weak,  which  greatly  circum- 
scribes the  senses  as  an  avenue  to  the  mind ;  while 

"  Fat  holds  ideas  by  the  legs  and  wings" 

(§  440  bh,  440  c,  no.  11^,  441  c). 
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"But,  with  all  the  intellectual  dullneas  mid  bodily  indoleDce,  which 
dlBtinguish  thb  tenyperament,  it  is  obstii^ate,  fearful,  suapicioua,  and 
avaricious. 

600,  b.  The  organic  properties  of  the  phlegmatic  are  easily  liable 
to  interruption,  though  morbific  causes,  unless  intense  iq  their  nature, 
make  their  impressions  feebly.  The  mind,  and  its  predominant  pas- 
sions, have,  of  course,  but  little  agency  in  the  production  of  its  dis- 
eases. Disturbances,  however,  seem  to  arise  from  the  mere  inertia 
of  the  vital  powers ;  and  when  morbific  causes  make  strong  impjres- 
sions,  the  properties  of  life  often  go  down  at  once  to  near  Qie  verge 
of  extinction.  So,  also,  do  active  remedial  agents  operate  with  a 
relative  effect  Emetics  are  scarcely  admissible ;  violent  cathartica 
prostrate  excessively ;  and  any  unnecessary  extent  of  bloodletting 
breaks  down  the  whole  energies  of  the  body.     This  temperament, 

'therefore,  requires  great  moderation  of  treatment  (§  150). 

5.    THE   NERVOUS    TEMPERAilENT. 

601,  a.  The  Nervous  temperament  displayed  itself  feebly  among 
the  ancients,  but  has  been  brought  to  a  high  maturity  by  the  progress 
of  civilization.  It  is  the  only  temperament  where  the  primary  causes 
may  be  traced,  which  consist  mainly  of  such  as  are  attendant  on  indo- 
lence and  sedentary  pursuits.  It  involves  alike,  therefore,  the  rich 
and  the  poor,  the  sensual  devotees  of  fashion  and  the  plodding  shoe- 
maker, the  laborious  student  and  the  readers  of  romance. 

601,  ^.  The  nervous  temperament  is  founded  upon  the  sanguine, 
or  the  san^ineo-melanchoHc,  and  is  either  transmitted,  or  springs  up 
originally  m  the  individual.  It  is  therefore  the  most  artificial  of  all 
the  temperaments,  and  is  susceptible,  individually,  of  great  improve- 
ment it  is  shown  externally  by  a  general  aspect  of  feebleness,  a 
spare  body,  and  small,  soft  muscles,  wnich  are  incapable  of  much  ex- 
ertion. 

601,  c.  An  unusual  predominance  of  sympathy  is  the  leading  char- 
acteristic. Initability  is  also  strongly  pronounced.  Hence,  slight 
disturbances,  even  of  unimportant  parts,  give  rise  to  greatly  dispro- 
portionate sympathies  in  the  more  important  organs ;  and  ibese  sec- 
ondary results  will  be  still  more  intense  if  the  primary  disease  be  seat- 
ed in  any  important  organ. 

The  functions  are  constantly  subject  to  irregularities,  especially 
those  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  If  the  subject  be  addicted  to  the 
causes  of  this  temperament,  he  is  rarely  free  from  indigestion,  and^n 
attendant  train  of  other  evils,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  indul- 
gences or  pursuits.  Diseases,  however,  are  not  as  violent  as  with 
tne  sanguine,  nor  as  profound  as  with  the  melancholic.  The  mind  is 
irritable,  but  the  passions  not  violent,  though  they  readily  disturb  the 
organic  functions.  Such  as  display  themselves  depend  much  upon 
the  habits  and  occupation  of  the  subject. 

601,  d.  Remedial  agents  operate  with  power ;  the  same  coinci- 
dences existing  between  their  effects  and  mose  of  a  morbific  nature, 
as  in  other  temperaments.  Moderate  impressions,  therefore,  made 
upon  the  intestinal  canal  are  sensibly  felt  by  remote  parts ;  and  in  this 
temperament,  particularly,  the  peculiar  principle  upon  which  leeching 
operates  is  well  illustrated  (^  145,  147,  914,  &c.). 
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General  Remarks  on  Temperament. 

602,  a.  Different  epochs  of  life  appear  often  to  partake  of  a  par- 
ticular temperament )  one  subsiding .  into  another.  The  sanguine  is 
most  characteristic  of  infancy  and  childhood ;  the  melancholic  and 
choleric  of  middle  age  ;  and  the  phlegmatic  of  old  age. 

602,  b.  The  several  temperaments  are  also  often  blended,  nxure  or 
less,  with  each  other  in  the  same  individual,  though  the  characteristics 
of  one  generally  predominate.  When  combined  in  the  same  individ- 
ual, they  are  called  the  saneuineo-melancholic,  the  sang^ineo-phleg* 
matic,  &c.  They  are  also  liable  not  only  to  the  foregoing  modifica- 
tions from  age,  but  from  sex,  climate,  habits,  education,  &c.  So  great, 
indeed,  is  the  influence  of  climate,  that  a  change  of  residence  (as  from 
a  northern  to  a  tropical  country)  will  sometimes  gradually  transmute 
one  temperament  into  another ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  the 
sanguine,  the  melancholic,  and  the  choleric. 

602,  c.  The  foreeoinj^  accidental  influences  are  sometimes  such  as 
to  generate'  anomalies,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  recognize  any  distinct 
features  of  the  prevailing  modifications  of  temperament,  and  which 
may  disappear  with  the  individual,  or  be  transmitted  to  his  descend- 
ants. 

602.  d.  All  the  varieties  comprehended  in  this  section  are  more  or 
less  liable  to  modifications  of  a  common  fi>rm  of  disease,  and  require 
corresponding  variations  in  the  details  of  treatmenL  They  concur. to- 
gether, therefore,  in  forming  a  part  of  the  difficulties  of  miedicine,  and 
m  demonstrating  the  complete  abstraction  of  organic  beings  from  the 
forces  and  laws  of  the  inorganic  ($  655). 

603.  I  say,  organic  beings  in  their  most  comprehensive  sense  (J 
602,  d)t  For  are  not  the  varieties  which  have  sprung  from  domesti- 
cation, and  cnltivation,  among  animals  and  plants,  an4  which  are 
equally,  and  more  perfectly  transmitted  than  temperament,  constitu- 
tion, &c.,  in  relation  to  man,  integral  parts  of  a  common  principle  t 
Exactly  the  same  philosophy  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole,  and 
is  another  broad  field  of  evidence  to  substantiate  the  unity  of  the  Vi- 
tal Principle,  of  its  common  laws  and  functions  throughout  aniihated 
nature,  and  presents  the  whole  in  a  magnificence  of  Grandeur,  a  Har- 
mony and  Unity  of  unfathomable  Designs,  which  stamps  an  unutter- 
able contrast  on  the  confusion  and  imbecility  of  the  chemical  and 
physical  hypotheses  of  life^     (See  CHmate.) 

B«  Race*  of  Mankind. 

604.  Corresponding,  in  principle,  virith  Temperament,  &c.,  though 
different  in  their  manifestations,  are  those  peculiarities  which  have 
distinguished  mankind  into  various  Races.  They  correspond  more 
nearly,  in  the  physical  characteristics,  with  those  sensible  changes 
which  are  established  by  the  domestication  of  animals,  and  by  the 
cultivation  of  plants  (§  603).  As  with  many  species  of  the  latter,  the 
varieties  of  mankind  have  existed  without  change  as  far  back  as  his- 
tory begins  its  record.  This  circumstance  has  oflen  led  the  specula- 
tive mind  to  imagine  as  many  original  ancestors  as  it  may  distribute 
the  human  species  into  varieties  of  race  (§  350},  kk).  But,  with  ex- 
actly the  same  reason  may  we  assume  that  the  black  and  the  white 
bam-yard  fowl,  and  all  the  other  varieties  of  this  animal,  or  the  red 
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and  the  white  potato,  and  other  varieties  of  this  root,  the  sloe  and 
the  plumb,  the  crab  and  the  apple,  are  equally  distinct,  and  that 
each  has  descended  from  a  distinct  original  prc^enitor.  Or  take  the 
yet  more  remarkable  transmutation  of  a  salt  and  bitter  weed  into  the 
Tarieties  of  the  cabbage  and  cauliflower,  by  transplanting  it  from 
the  sea-shore  into  the  rich  mold  of  gardens,  and  which  are  as  dissimi- 
lar as  each  from  the  original  species, 

605y  a.  The  attributes  of  Race  are  mostly  of  a  physical  and  moral 
nature ;  and,  unlike  the  temperaments,  but  analogous  to  the  foregoing 
Tarieties  of  animals  and  plants  (§  604),  they  are  not  attended  by  any 
special  modifications  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life ;  but  all  the 
races  are  liable,  individually,  to  the  physiological  conditions  <^  tem- 
perament. The  general  attributes,  therefore,  admit  of  no  physiolog- 
ical, pathological,  or  therapeutical  applications. 

605.  b.  And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  as  illustrative  of  the  com- 
mon nature  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life,  that  other  changes 
to  which  animals  and  plants  are  liable  from  unaccustomed  physical 
agents  are  attended  by  distinct  modifications  of  their  vital  states,  and 
remarkable  variations  of  structure.  An  animal,  for  example,  trans- 
ferred from  the  tropical  to  colder  regions,  undergoes  a  change  in  its 
hairy  or  woolen  vesture,  or  from  summer  to  winter  in  the  same  cli- 
mate. The  tree,  transplanted  from  the  tropics  to  a  northern  latitude, 
mi^  be  made  to  resist  the  inclemencies  of  winter,  ancl  finally  puts  on 
a  denser  bark,  and  a  hibemaculum  for  its  leaf  and  flower-buos.  Or 
yet  more  strikingly,  what  is  herbaceous  in  equatorial  regions  may  be- 
come -a  shrub  or  a  tree  in  temperate  climates.  These  mutations, 
therefore,  are  strictly  analogous  to  the  temperaments  of  man.  Ox^ 
again,  what  is  more  emphatically  characteristic  of  the  analogies  of  na- 
ture in  any  of  her  grand  departments,  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  va- 
rieties which  are  constituted  by  hybrid  animals  and  plants  are,  equal- 
ly with  the  foregoing,  both  in  respect  to  cause  and  effect,  correspond- 
ing phenomena  with  the  varieties  of  temperament. 

606.  From  what  is  known  of  the  analogous  varieties  among  differ- 
ent species  of  animals  and  plants  (§  604),  we  shall  have  little  difficulty 
in  referring  the  charactenstics  of  race  to  the  influence  of  physicsd 
asents  upon  the  properties  of  life ;  and  of  these  there  are  none  so  ob- 
vious as  climate.  Like  temperament,  &c.,  the  whole  falls  under  the 
laws  of  vital  habit  (^  535,  &c.). 

607.  Perhaps  there  is  no  better  classification  of  Race  than  Lace- 
pdde's;  who  reckons  only  the  European  Arab,  the  Mogul,  the  Ne- 
gro, and  the  Hyperborean.     These  have  been  variously  subdivided. 

Blumenbach's  division  of  the  races  is  also  simple  and  just ;  namely, 
the  Caucasian,  the  Mongolian,  the  Ethiopian,  the  American,  and  the 
Malay.  The  Caucasian  variety  answers  to  the  European  Arab  of 
Lac^pede ;  the  Mongolian  to  the  Mogul ;  the  Ethiopian  to  the  Negrro; 
the  American  embraces  all  the  natives  of  North  and  South  Ameiica, 
excepting  the  Esquimaux ;  and  the  Malay  includes  the  inhabitants  of 
Sumatra,  Borneo,  New  Holland,  and  many  other  islands  of  the  South 
Sea ;  most  of  whom  speak  the  Malay  language. 

608.  The  European  Arab  comprises  the  people  of  Europe,  Egypt, 
Syria,  Arabia,  Barbary,  Tartary,  Persia,  the  North  American  In- 
dians, &c. 

The  fundamental  characteristics  are  an  oval  face  from  forehead  to 
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chiDy  a  prominent  akull  anteriorly,  a  long  nose,  skin  more  or  less 
white,  and  long,  straight  hair. 

609.  The  Mogul  race  is  composed  of  the  Chinese,  the  inhabitants 
of  Eastern  India,  Tonqain,  Cochin  China,  Japan,  Siam,  and  the  South 
American  Indians.     This  race  is  more  numerous  than  all  the  others. 

Its  characteristics  are  a  flattish  forehead,  eyes  turned  rather  oblique- 
ly outward,  cheeks  prominent,  oval  face  between  the  two  cheek  bones. 

610,  a.  The  Negro,  a  native  of  Africa,  possesses  the  most  perfect 
characteristics.  The  black  skin,  the  low,  6at  forehead,  the  depressed 
nose,  the  thick  lips,  the  woolly  hair,  the  dullness  of  understanding,  and 
the  acuteness  oi  his  senses,  mark  him  as  the  greatest  phenomenon 
among  the  physical  changes  of  our  species.  This  b  the  only  race  of 
whom  it  can  be  surmised  that  the  change  has  been  miraculous. 

610.  b.  The  bondage  to  which  the  Negro  has  been  subjected  has 
naturally  excited  the  sympathies  of  the  humane,  and  has  led  them  to 
assume  in  his  behalf  an  ideal  rank  in  the  scale  of  mind.  I  would  not 
oppose  this  harmless  prejudice  were  it  not  in  collision  with  fundamen- 
tal laws  which  it  is  my  auty  to  interpret,  as  far  as  may  be,  as  nature 
teaches.  The  brain  has  undergone  m  this  degraded  race  (degraded 
as  well  by  nature  as  by  man)  a  large  extent  of  that  mutation,  which, 
in  a  far  inferior  degree,  stamps  the  white  man  with  intellectual  imbe- 
cility. But,  degraded  as  is  the  Negro  in  mind,  in  body,  and  in  bond- 
age, he  is  yet  a  man,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  human  family,  descend- 
ed from  common  parents.  His  very  imbecilities,  therefore,  entitle 
him  the  more  to  our  sympathies  and  protection  (^  1078,  s), 

611.  The  Hyperborean  stands,  also,  in  strong  relief  from  the  rest 
of  mankind.  This  race  comprises  the  Laplanders,  the  Esquimaux, 
Samoiedes,  Ostiacs,  Tschutski,  &c. 

They  have  broad  faces,  flat  features,  swarthy  skin,  and  are  stinted 
in  growth.    In  the  scale  of  intellect  they  rank  next  above  the  Negro. 

III.   SEX. 

612.  Certain  physiological  difierences  in  the  sexes  appear  to  have 
been  impressed  originally  upon  the  constitution ;  and  this,  indeed,  waa 
necessary  to  the  perpetuation  of  the  species.  But,  although  our  fixat 
parents  were  created  in  a  state  of  maturity,  this  has  no  bearing  upon 
the  physiological  developments  that  may  be  in  progress  during  natu- 
ral growth,  and  which  are  designed  to  conduct  the  individual  to  that 
mature  condition  in  which  he  came  from  the  Hands  of  the  Creator. 

613.  Besides  the  special  difference  in  the  organs  of  generation, 
woman  is  of  a  lower  stature  than  man,  less  rigid  in  organization,  soft- 
er and  more  delicate  in  hei;  skin  and  complexion,  abounds  more  with 
cutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  fat,  (§  440  bb,  440  c,  no.  11^,  441  c), 
which  gives  greater  rotundity  to  her  limbs  and  greater  concealment 
to  the  muscles. 

Her  mind  is  quick  in  its  operations,  arrives  at  earlier  maturity,  but 
is  less  vigorous,  than  in  man.  The  passion  of  love,  although  indom- 
itable, is  more  a  sentiment  with  her  than  with  the  other  sex.  She 
seems,  however,  especially  designed  for  the  reproduction  of  the  spe- 
cies, and  for  the  early  care  of  her  offspring. 

614.  Sensibility,  irritability,  and  therefore  mobility,  are  more  ex- 
quisite than  in  the  male,  and,  for  a  like  reason,  she  is  more  suscepti* 
ble,  as  with  the  infant,  and  the  sangruine  and  nervous  temperaments^ . 
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to  the  action  of  morbific  causes.  Sympathy  predominates,  alsOf  in 
the  female ;  and  hence  local  diseases  are  more  apt,  than  in  the  cikner 
sex,  to  disturb  other  parts.  But  she  is  not,  therefore,  more  liable  to 
death ;  since  the  vital  powers  being  more  stronffly  pronounced,  they 
are  more  recuperative,  and  the  same  susceptibility  to  morbific  cseoses 
renders  her,  also,  more  susceptible  of  the  genial  effect  of  remedial 
agents.  What  Providence  has  denied  to  one,  He  has  given  to  the 
odier. 

IV.  CLIMATE, 

615.  The  influences  of  climate,  in  modifying  the  physiological 
character  of  man,  are  great  and  various,  and  still  greater  and  more 
various  in  predisposing  him  to  disease.  The  physiological  effects  of 
climate  are  also  strongly  shown  in  animals,  though  often  far  less  in 
their  organic  than  their  animal  economy ;  while  in  Uie  vegetable  tribes 
these  or  analogous  results  are  often  strongly  manifested  in  organic 
life  (§  604-606). 

616.  I  shall  speak  now  mostly  of  those  permament  effects  of  cli- 
mate which  are  Known  under  the  denomination  of  temperaments,  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  still  farther  the  radical  changes  which  may 
be  established  in  the  vital  states  by  physical  agencies  (§  586-603). 
This,  also,  will  show  bow  profoundly  climate  may  operate  in  dispos* 
ing  the  organic  functions  to  a  state  of  disease,  and  will  contribute, 
with  what  has  been  said  in  other  places,  in  inducting  us  into  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  philosophy  which  relates  to  predisposition  to  disease^ 

617.  The  extremes  of  heat  and  cold  are  conaucive  to  the  formation 
of  the  sanguine  temperament,  either  in  maintaining  it  as  an  inherited 
peculiarity,  or  in  developing  it  out  of  other  constitutions.  But,  it  is 
mainly  the  dry  heat  of  the  tropics  which  goes  to  the  formation  of  the 
sanguine  temperament.  The  phlegmatic  and  sanguineo- phlegmatic 
belong  mostly  to  warm  climates,  especially  to  such  as  are  moist.  The 
choleric  and  melancholic  occupy  the  temperate  regions;  and  here, 
therefore,  we  may  look  for  the  demonstrations  of  genius.  The  chol- 
eric and  melancholic  gradually  merge  into  the  sanguine,  or  phleg- 
matic, in  tropical  regions  (^  1047). 

618.  a.  The  philosophy  of  life,  as  already  expounded,  enables  us 
to  comprehend  the  manner  in  which  the  foregoine  transitions  and  va- 
rieties are  brought  about ;  while  the  changes  connrm  that  philosophy 
(§  617).  Thus,  when  the  melancholic  migrates  Itom  the  temperate 
to  a  tropical  climate,  the  uninterrupted  and  powerftil  action  of  heat 
upon  irritability  and  sensibility  renders  these  properties  more  and 
more  susceptible  to  the  action  of  blood,  and  all  vital  stimuli.  The 
secretions  and  excretions  become,  in  consequence,  more  abundant ; 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  manifest  corresponding  variations  in 
effect ;  and  since,  also,  the  organic  properties  of  the  brain  sustain  the 
modifications  incident  to  other  organs,  and  the  senses  acquire  greater 
liveliness,  the  whole  character  of  the  mental  faculties  takes  on  that  of 
the  sanguine  temperament,  and  what  was  once  an  uninterrupted  efful- 
gence of  mind,  dwindles  down  to  occasional  scintillations.  This  is 
especially  the  course  of  the  transplanted  melancholic  if  the  tempera- 
ment incline  to  the  san^ine.  But  here,  as  with  the  choleric,  or 
where  the  sanguine  and  melancholic  are  distinctly  associated,  if  the 
temperament  lean  to  the  phlegmatic,  the  vital  properties  are  rather 
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depressed  by  heat,  and  the  functioDs  of  the  body  and  mind  are  more 
slowly  and  leebly  performed ;  being  influenced  eyen  by  the  yicissi- 
Cttdes  of  season,  and  by  the  daily  atmospheric  changes. 

In  the  tropics,  therefore,  man  is  indolent,  given  to  pleasure,  and 
lives  only  for  himself.  With  the  natives  of  high  northern  lati- 
tudes, the  properties  of  life  are  under  the  perpetual  influence  of 
cold,  which  fails,  in  consequence,  of  its  usual  action  as  a  stimulus  in 
temperate  climes,  and  all  the  functions  are  slowly  performed ;  save 
only  the  generation  of  beat,  which  has  its  special  final  cause. 
Growth  UHist  therefore  be  slow  and  stinted,  and  there  must  be  {cceteris 
paribus)  great  c^>ability  of  resisting  morbific  causes,  and  a  gradual 
recovery  from  disease.  The  temperate  climates,  holding  ap  interme- 
diate rank  in  their  vital  relations,  it  must  be  here  that  we  shall  find 
mankind  representing  the  most  perfect  attributes  of  their  nature. 

618,  b.  The  same  philosophy  holds  in  respect  to  animals  and  plants, 
since  all  observation  teaches  that  they  are  as  sensibly  aflected,  m  cer- 
tain aspects,  by  the  diversities  of  climate,  as  the  human  race ;  being, 
also,  luce  man,  subject  to  modifications  from  education,  soil,  &c.  (§ 
605,  b). 

619,  We  thus  see  that  climate  contributes  largely  to  the  formation 
of  temperament,  and  exerts  direct  modifying  influences  upon  the  gen- 
eral .character  of  disease.  In  this  last  acceptation  it  embraces  all  the 
predisposing  causes  which  appertain  to  different  regions ;  such  as  the 
various  kinds  of  miasmata,  temperature  in  its  general  aspect  and  as 
liable  to  vicissitudes,  moisture  and  dryness,  and  other  obvious  condi- 
tions.    Physiological  principles  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole. 

620,  q.  From  the  considerations  which  have  been  now  made,  as 
well  as  for  other  reasons,  chronic  diseases  should  abound  in  the  tem- 
perate zones,  while  they  are  comparatively  rare  in  equatorial  climates. 
Consumption  is  a  gi'and  characteristic  of  the  fbrmisr,  especially  of  the 
sea-board  and  other  humid  regions.* 

620,  b.  The  principle  about  which  the  facts  just  stated  are  concerned, 
as  well  as  others  that  are  relative  to  climate,  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  chronic  maladies  of  horses  yield  to  tropical  in- 
fluences ;  a  large  proportion  of  these  animals  which  are  destmed  for 
the  West  India  markets  being  thus  aflected,  and  thus  relieved. 

621,  a.  The  remarks  which  have  been  now  made  in  respect  to  cli- 
mate lead  me  to  indicate  an  important  duty  of  the  physician  as  it  re- 
spects the  inhabitants  in  an  individual  sense ;  though  I  have  in  view 
its  philosophical  as  well  as  practical  bearing. 

*  Trae.  it  has  been  lately  itated  on  tiie  aatfaority  of  the  Britiah  Annj  Statistici.  that 
oouainption  ia  more  rife  on  the  West  India  stations  than  in  any  other  eniarter  of  the  globe ; 
fiom  which  the  ooodnsion  was  drawn  that  the  disease  was  especially  incident, to  those 
dimates.  This  iminrtant  f>Uf|cv  I  have  pointed  oat  in  the  Medical  and  Fhynologietl 
Commentaries  (voL  ii.,  p.  619-&ti).  In  that  work,  also,  espedally  in  the  Bssays  oq  Blsod- 
letting,  and  on  the  writings  of  M.  Louis,  I  hare  set  forth  Ae  facts,  which,  with  the  pre- 
ceding, and  others  of  a  coincident  natare,  enforce  the  importance  of  tejecting  all  army  sta* 
tistics.  and  otiier  hospital  reports,  as  forming  any  pnmer  foundation  wr  great  patholo^al 
and  therapeotieal  oonchisions ;  and  have  endeavored  to  show  that  all  such  concluiions 
shoold  be  drawn  ezdosively  ficom  the  private  walks  of  the  profession,  where  the  consti- 
tjption  is  natora),  the  habits  good,  and  disease  early  and  jnoicioariy  treated,  and  where, 
especially,  die  superintending  physician  is,  bona  fide,  the  prescriber  and  critical  observ- 
«,  and  more  anxioai  ibr  the  recovery  of  Ids  patient  than  for  a  post  mortan  examination. 
Hospital  reports  represent  natore  in  her  most  distorted  aspects,  the  treatment  of  disease 
being  often  negna  at  its  moribund  stages,  and  when  the  system  is  full  of  oi^anic  ledooa^ 
ttds  treatment,  too,  often  experimental,  sind  without  reference  to  fhndamental  physiolog- 
ical  principles  (^  S93). 
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The  native  and  tbe  acclimated  are  apt  to  posBess  very  different  sus- 
ceptibilities from  the  new-comer,  from  which  it  results  that  the  treat- 
ment of  their  diseases,  respectively,  should  be  inore  or  less  governed 
by  these  considerations ;  while  it  will  be,  also,  the  important  business 
of  the  physician  to  point  out  to  the  stranger  the  means  of  averting  the 
new  morbific ,  influences  to  which  he  is  subjected,  and  his  modified 
suscepdbilities.  The  means  are  various,  and  of  the  highest  moment. 
It  was  from  their  neglect,  as  I  have  shown,  that  the  mortality  from 
consumptioi;!  has  been  so  great  upon  the  West  India  stations,  and  the 
Report  of  which  has  led  to  so  many  theoretical  and  practical  errors  (§ 
620,  note).  And  as  to  the  importance  of  a  proper  adaptation  of  treat- 
ment to  the  acute  forms  of  disease  upon  the  same  military  stations, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  appalling  contrast  between  the  re- 
sults of  practice  as  introduced  by  Robert  Jackson,  and  that  which  im- 
mediately preceded  his  superintendence  as  surgeon-general.  By  di- 
minishing, also,  the  allowance  of  **  salt  beef  and  rum"  to  the  sick,  he 
saved  the  British  government  $400,000  per  annum.  And  who  does 
not  know  that  it  is  the  same  now  as  in  Zimmerman's  day  ]  "I  know,'* 
says  Zimmerman,  "  a  certain  Esculapius  who  has  fifly  or  sixty  pa- 
tients every  morning  in  his  antechamoer.  He  just  listens  a  moment 
to  the  complaints  of  each,  and  then  arranges  them  in  four  divisions. 
To  the  first  he  prescribes  bloodletting ;  to  the  second  a  purge ;  to  the 
third  a  clyster ;  and  to  the  fourth  change  of  air  !  The  same  vulgar 
prejudice  leads  people  to  have  a  great  idea  of  the  practice  of  large 
nospitals.  I  have  seen,  in  my  travels,  some  of  the  largest  hospitals 
in  Europe  ;  and  I  have  often  said  to  myself,  Heaven,  surely,  will  have 
pity  on  these  miserable  victims"  (^  1065  c,  1068  a\ 

621,  i^.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  should  appear  the  modifi- 
cations which  arise  from  peculiarities  in  the  specific  nature  of  the 
remote  causes  of  disease,  which  are  almost  as  various  as  the  causes 
themselves.  We  know,  indeed,  that  the  pathological  cause  of  inflam- 
mation may  be  varied  by  the  manner  in  which  wounds  are  inflicted ; 
and  more  various,  therefore,  must  be  the  exact  modifications  which 
are  determined  by  agents  which  possess  specific  properties.  To  know 
those  modifications  presupposes,  in  no  small  degree,  a  knowledge  of 
their  special  causes.  They  demand  a  great  versatility  of  treatment 
where  common  principles  may  apply ;  and  this  may  be  determined 
more  by  a  knowledge  of  the  remote  causes  than  by  any  resulting  phe- 
nomena (§  644,  &c.). 

V.   HABITS,  OR  USAGES. 

622.  It  now  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  last  subdivision  of  our 
fifth  grand  division  of  Physiology.  Under  the  denomination  of  Habits 
are  included  the  various  pursiuts  of  mankind,  their  social  and  political 
relations  and  institutions,  their  modes  of  living  in  respect  to  food,  ex- 
ercise, clothing,  &c. ;  with  a  special  reference  to  their  physiological 
and  pathological  influences,  which  kre  greBi  and  numerous. 

Much  of  this  subject  is  considered  under  the  direct  physiological 
aspect  of  vital  habit  (§  535,  ^.),  and,  the  same  principles  obtaM 
throughout.  The  usages  of  man  not  only  variously  modify  his  vitsd 
condition  in  a  transient  manner,  but,  like  the  effects  of  climate,  incom- 
patible habits  may  establish  permanent  and  transmissible  changes  of 
constitution.     The  glass-blower,  the  brazier,  the  painter,  the  type- 
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setter,  &c.,  have,  respectively,  modifications  of  a  common  disease, 
which  are  still  different  from  those  of  the  sedentary  divine,  lawyer, 
and  shoemaker.  And  so  of  the  various  pursuits  which  demand  more 
or  less  exercise  in  the  open  air. 

6S3.  Habits,  m  their  most  extended  sense,  open  upon  us  a  field  for* 
endless  observation.  Here  it  is,  in  the  neglect  of  the  natural  means 
of  preserving  health,  in  the  pinches  of  poverty,  in  the  filth  of  indo- 
lence, in  Bacchanalian  indulgences,  and  m  the  various  resources  of  li- 
centiousness, we  meet  with  nature  so  turned  from  her  physiolpgical 
condition,  that  when  disease  sets  in,  it  presents  the  most  embarrassing 
anomalies.  The  hospitals  of  all  countries,  especially  of  Europe,  show 
a  disgusting  amount  of  these  artificial  deformities.  And  yet  are  they 
sent  forth  as  legitimate  grounds  for  important  conclusionB  in  patholo- 
gy and  therapeutics  (§  620,  note). 

All  the  foregoing  varieties  of  disease,  which  srow  out  of  deleteri- 
ous habits,  or  pursuits,  may  yield  to  the  substitution  of  natural  means, 
or  to  <ihange  of  employment 

624.  As  to  the  actiye  treatment  of  the  cases  last  recited,  I  can  only 
say,  that,  while  the  mat  principles  obtain  as  in  less  artificial  states,  they 
demand  greater  modifications  of  practice  than  all  other  n>ecial  condi- 
tions that  are  incident  to  man.  !But,  let  us  remember,  that  when  we 
meet  with  phrenitis,  or  pneumonia,  or  any  other  grave  inflammation, 
ay,  or  even  erysipelas,  anecting  the  most  broken-down  constitution  of 
the  most  dissolute  man,  stimulants  will  be  pernicious,  and  he  must 
take  his  chance  from  a  modified  antiphlogistic  plan. 

625.  Under  the  category  of  habits  may  be  arranged  the  modifica- 
tions, which  are  exerted  upon  the  constitution  by  subdued  diseases. 
There  are  many  affections  which  leave  their  sulnects  not  only  unusu- 
ally susceptible  of  morbific  agencies,  but  modify  the  pathological 
character  of  the  diseases  which  may  subsequently  spring  up.  The 
dyspeptic  affections  that  follow  recoveries  from  fever  are  more  obsti- 
nate, and  require  a  more  varied  treatment,  than  such  as  arise  from 
simple  indolence,  or  even  from  hish  living.  Syphilis,  though  cured, 
predispoBes  to  an  obstinate  form  of  rheumatism,  which  requires  a  dif- 
ferent detail  of  treatment  from  that  which  is  induced  by  pold,  or  by 
hepatic  and  intestinal  disease. 


** 
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SIXTH  DrVlSIQN  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

THE  RELATION  OF  ORGANIC  BEINGS  TO  EXTER- 

NAL  OBJECTS 

6^6,  a.  That  division  of  physiology  which  concerns  the  relations 
between  lifing  beings  and  external  nature  is  very  comprehensive, 
Bod  brings  into  immediate  connection  the  three  great  departments  of 
medicine ;  and  it  is  the  object  of  these  Institutes  to  consider  the  sub^ 
ject  under  this  limited  aspect  Here  it  is  that  these  several  branches 
meet  together,  and  here  it  is  that  we  learn  that  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics are  only  modified  aspects  of  physiology.  They  are  all  imme- 
diately interested  about  the  properties  of  life ;  physiology  regarding 
the  healthy  influences  of  external  agents  upon  those  properties,  pa- 
thology their  morbific  effects,  and  therapeutics  those  changes  which 
are  exerted  upon  the  morbid  properties  oy  remedial  agents.  A  com- 
mon principle  is,  thereforSi  concerned  throughout..  All  the  diversified 
results,  whether  physical,  or  vital,  are  directly  dependent  upon  the 
existing  condition  of  those  properties.  That  condition  is  ascertained, 
in  all  its  mutations,  by  the  resulting  phenomena. 

626,  h.  Upon  this  ground,  also,  as  upon  that  of  the  more  internal 
eoonomy,  may  be  utterly  exploded  all  the  chemical  and  physical  hy- 
potheses of  life  and  disease  ;  since,  were  any  of  those  doctrines 
tbunded  in  truth,  the  action  of  external  causes  should  be  directly  upon 
the  composition  and  structure.  And  so  should  the  blood  itself  upon 
the  sanguiferous  system,  urine  npoii  the  bladder,  bile  upon  the  intes- 
tine, &C. 

The  moment  we  begin  the  study  of  effects  as  manifested  by  living 
beings,  whether  induced  by  internal  or  external  causes,  or  those 
which  arise  from  the  action  of  living  beings  upon  outward  objects,  wo 
find  ourselves  surrounded  by  an  endless  variety  of  phenomena  which 
denote  the  existence  of  a  formative  principle,  upon  which  all  the  im- 
pressions are  made,  and  which  is  the  primary  cause  of  all  that  are  made 
upon  external  bodies, — which  moves  the  body  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, exerts  all  the  changes  that  are  effected  in  food,  elaborates  that, 
and  that  onlv,  from  the  universal  mass  which  is  suitable  for  the  for- 
mation  of  blood,  which  governs  all  the  processes  of  organization, 
which  is  susceptible  of  alterations  in  its  condition  in  consequence  of 
the  action  upon  it  of  many  external  objects,  which  is  liable  to  analo- 
gous influences,  healthy  and  morbid,  from  the  operations  of  the  mind 
and  its  passions,  and  which  possesses  an  inherent  tendency  to  return 
from  a  morbid  to  its  natural  state,  the  essential  cause  of  preservation. 
Surrender  these  doctrines,  and  all  our  reasoning  about  organic  be- 
ings, all  our  physiological  and  medical  philosophy,  would  be  a  mere 
jargon  of  words.  Hence  it  may  be  always  seen,  that  those  philoso- 
phers who  deny  the  existence  of  a  principle  of  life,  or  substitute  the 
chemical  forces,  are  driven  to  the  necessity  of  speaking  and  writing 
as  if  allowing  its  full  operation,  the  moment  they  concern  the^iselves 
about  the  phenomena  of  life.  They  must  have,  and  they  know  it,  a 
peculiar  cause  for  effect?  so  peculiar  as  those  of  organic  beings. 

627.  In  my  examination  of  the  constitution  of  the  different  tissues. 
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and  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  life,  the  topics  embraced  with* 
in  the  present  division  of  Physiology  came,  uViavoidably,  under  anal- 
ysis; and  have  been  variously  reproduced  when  investigating  the 
laws  of  vital  habit,  the  influences  of  age,  temperament,  olmiate,  &c 
But  little,  therefore,  remains  to  be  added. 

628.  In  regarding  our  relations  to  external  objects^  we  should 
carefully  discriminate  between  irritability  and  sensibility,  the  two 
properties  through  which  the  relations  are  established;  the  former 
connecting  organic  life,  the  latter  animal  life,  with  the  external  world 
a  186,  &c.,  194,  &c).  Vegetables,  therefore,  bold  their  connection 
through  irritability  alone ;  so  that  their  organization  is  intimately  as- 
sociated with  outward  objects.  The  connecting  anatomical  structure 
in  the  omnic  life  of  animak  consists  of  the  alimentary  canal,  ihe 
lungs,  and  the  skin;  in  plants,  of  the  radicles  and  leaves  ({  268,  &c.). 

630,  a.  In  organic  hfe,  as  has  been  already  seeUf  agents  of  all 
kinds  operate  through  the  medium  of  irritability  ({  188).  Their  ef- 
fect depends  upon  the  degree^  and  the  kind  of  irritability,  and  upon 
the  kind,  energy,  and  quantity  of  the  agents  (§  133,  &c.).  Owing  to 
changes  in  the  degree  of  irritability,  die  same  stimulus  or  sedative, 
and  in  the  same  quantity,  does  not  always  produce  the  same  amount 
of  effect.  It  will  be  more,  or  less,  on  one  day  than  on  another,  even 
at  one  hour  than  another.  This  is  constantly  exemplified  in  the  natu- 
ral states  of  the  body,  but  distinctly  in  disease,  when  irritability  is 
also  modified  in  kind  as  well  as  in  degree.  The  law  is  of  great  im- 
portance in  medicine,  and  is  subject  to  many  contingent  influences, 
Doth  in  health  a.nd  disease,  especially  that  of  vital  habit.  These  in- 
fluences involve  some  of  the  most  difficult  and  delicate  considerations 
in  the  practice  of  medicine. 

630,  b.  Agrain,  the  alterations  of  irritability  in  morbid  states, 
whedier  in  degree  or  kind,  will  depend  upon  the  virtues  of  the  mor- 
bific agent,  and  upon  the  natural  modification  of  the  vital  properties 
in  any  particular  part.  This  combined  condition,  and  according  to 
its  nature,  requires  particular  adaptations  of  remedies,  whose  opera- 
tion, also,  will  be  in  conformity  with  their  own  virtues,  and  with  the 
natural  and  acquired  conditions  of  the  organic  properties  (§  150,  &c.). 
The  principle  is,  also,  equally  true  of  all  diseases  in  their  develop- 
ment of  sympathetic  a^ections. 

630,  c.  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  natural  modifications  of  the 
vital  properties  in  different  parts,  and  of  the  specific  relation  of  nat- 
ural and  remedial  agents  to  those  various  conditions,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  same  morbific  agent  will  afiect  one  organ  more  or  less  differently 
fix)m  what  it  will  another  part  (§  133,  &c.;.  Cantharides  will  iftt  of- 
fend the  stomach,  but  will  excite  inflammation  of  the  bladder,  and  of 
no  other  part,  in  its  proper  therapeutical  doses.  Andjust  so,  though 
less  remarkably,  of  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease.  Cold  and  damp- 
ness constantly  excite  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  nose, 
trachea,  and  lungs,  while  they  far  more  rarely  afiect  other  parts. 
One  poison  strikes  at  the  brain,  another  at  the  liver,  and  another  at 
the  skin,  though  their  primary  action  may  be  oflen  exerted  upon  the 
stomach.  Other  directions,  however,  may  be  given  to  each  of  these 
morbific  causes  when  they  are  brought  to  act  upon  parts  which  are 
already  diverted  from  their  natural  states,  and  will  be  liable  to  other 
variations  from  the  numerous  accidental  influences  by  which  every 
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individual  is  surrounded.  It  is  these  fluctuating  influences  whicb 
render  measles,  scarlet  Yeyer,  the  intermittent  and  yellow  fevers,  ty- 
phus, &c.,  more  malignant  at  one  time  than  at  ano&er,  or  more  vio* 
lent  in  one  person  than  another.  The  same  law  obtains  even  in  re- 
spect to  idiosyncrasy,  as  in  those  subjects  who  are  not  afiected  by  the 
poison  of  the  riius,  &o.  (§  585,  b).  The  differences  result  mainly 
from  different  modifications  of  irritability,  and  corresponding  influen- 
ces of  Yarious  causes. 

630,  ^  As  aU  morbific  agents  differ  in  their  kind,  so  are  the  effects 
of  all  more  or  less  different  from  each  other.  Each  one,  or  according 
to  their  combined  influences,  other  circumstances  being  equal,  affects 
the  organic  states  in  one  unijform  way ;  and  this  is  as  true  of  the  ma- 
laria which  generate  typhus  and  yellow  fever,  the  plague,  &c.,  as  of 
the  virus  of  small-pox,  measles,  hydrophobia,  &c.  The  diflerenees 
in  results  will,  of  course,  be  most  strongly  prcmounced  when  the  mor- 
bific causes  differ  most  from  each  other. 
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SEVENTH  DIVISION  OT  PHY8I0L0GT. 

DEATH. 

631.  Organic  beings  die ;  nothing  iBlse.  What  is  it,  then,  that  dies  •, 
and  why,  in  consequence,  do  living  beings  return  to  the  mineral  king- 
dom? The  functions,  it  is  answered  by  many  philosophers.  But 
the  functions  are  merely  results.  It  is  their  causes,  then,  that  perish. 
And  what  are  the  causes  1  The  chemical  philosophers  answer,  the 
forces  which  are  capable  of  so  many  results  m  the  inorganic  world, — 
the  chemical  forces.  But  the  facts  contradict  that  philosophy;  for  no 
sooner  is  the  organic  being  dead,  than  we  witness  an  exactly  oppo- 
site series  of  results  as  the  effects  of  chemical  changes.  We  witness, 
I  say,  a  demonstration  of  chemical  results  beyond  any  other  example 
in  the  natural  world,  and  it  is  then  only  that  we  witness  them  at  all. 
The  causes  which  are  withdrawn  must  have  been  as  peculiar  as  the 
universal  phenomena  that  have  disappeared,  and  as  opposite  to  those 
chemical  forces  which  take  possession  as  their  power  of  resisting 
them  during  life  is  unimpre^able.  These  causes  have  been  called 
the  vital  properties,  which,  like  the  powers  or  properties  of  the  mind, 
are  elements  of  one  principle,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
vital  principle.  It  is  the  extinction  of  this  substantive  principle  which 
essentially  constitutes  death,  as  its  existence  essentially  constitutes 
life.  Those  who  deny  its  existence  are  generally,  also,  materialists  in 
respect  to  the  soul,  if  they  be  not  chargeable  with  a  greater  vice. 

632,  a.  The  tendency  to  death,  in  man  at  least,  having  been  intro- 
duced since  his  creation,  the  properties  of  life  must  have  undergone 
some  miraculous  change.  Man  was  created  imperishable.  By  sin 
came  death,  and  by  perseverance  in  sin,  a  farther  abbreviation  of  life. 
We  must  admit  this  doctrine  of  Holy  Writ,  and  appl^  it  philosophi- 
cally. We  may  not  reason  as  to  the  Order  of  Providence,  had  the 
material  man  been  immortal.  Doubtless,  ample  *'room"  would  have 
been  provided  for  his  indefinite  multiplication,  at  least  in  the  ultimate 
abode  of  the  translated  Prophet. 

632,  b.  But,  assuming  that  life  has  been  shortened  from  a  thousand 
years  to  "  three-score  and  ten"  by  the  aeency  of  physical  causest 
there  must  have  been  a  miraculous  change  in  the  condition  of  the  in- 
organic world,  since  it  has  been  without  change,  in  its  relations  to 
disease,  up  to  the  earliest  records ;  but  the  very  face  of  the  earth  as- 
sures us  that  there  has  been  neither  a  natural  nor  a  supernatural  chansre 
in  the  condition  of  matter,  or  in  the  laws  of  inorganic  nature.  We 
are  therefore  compelled  to  take  the.  Revelation  of  Heaven  as  it 
stands ;  or,  in  denying  one  part,  to  deny,  also,  the  longevity  of  pri- 
meval man;  which  will  obliterate  all  common  ground  between  the 
disputants. 

633.  Life  does  not  generally  reach  what  may  be  called  its  natural 
termination.  We  have  already  seen  that  its  natural  extinction  is  the 
work  of  its  own  progressive  movements ;  that  it  is  the  result  of  the 
same  creative  operations  that  developed  the  ovum  into  the  new-bom 
ofispring,^— that  continued  the  same  process  through  the  various  stages 
of  life  up  to  the  time  of  full  maturity, — that  still  went  on  with  the 

Cc 
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work  of  superaddition,  till  at  last,  by  the  progressive  condensation  of 
organs,  by  clogging  the  sanguiferous  system  with  interstitial  deposits 
of  bony  matter,  &c.,  it  loses  its  contrgl  over  its  own  instruments  of 
action,  and  fails  for  want  of  means  to  carry  on  its  productive  opera- 
tions. It  is  not,  therefore,  from  any  natural  failure  of  the  properties 
of  life,  or  any  "  wearing  out  of  the  machinery,"  as  is  commonly  sup- 
posed, that  life  ultimately  becomes  extinct,  but  from  the  prolongation 
of  that  process  by  which  it  laid  the  substratum  for  those  active  oper- 
ations, which,  when  once  begun,  must  be  continued  in  uninterrupted 
progress  along  with  the  original  creative  function  (§  63-82, 123, 170  c, 
175  b,  176,  237,  584).  This  ultimate  effect,  as  well,  also,  as  the  ex- 
posure of  life  to  the  influence  of  morbific  causes,  is  a  striking  exem- 
plification of  the  Order  of  Providence  in  carrying  out  His  final  pur- 
poses in  the  natural  world,  where  the  general  plan  has  been  miracu- 
lously diverted  from  its  original  design  (§  632,  b), 

634.  The  principal  elements  in  the  production  of  death  may  be 
found  in  the  modes  oy  which  it  may  be  suddenly  effected.  1st.  By  the 
failure  of  the  circulation,  as  in  syncope.  2d.  By  the  failure  of  respira- 
tion. 3d.  By  sudden  and  pernicious  determinations  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er upon  the  circulatory  and  other  important  organs.  4th.  By  the  same 
determination  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  organic  properties  of 
the  brain,  as  seen  in  instant  death  from  apoplexy,  anger,  joy,  surgical 
operations,  blows  on  the  stomach,  &c.,  diough,  in  these  cases,  there 
is  also  a  pernicious  nervous  influence  propagated  to  the  heart,  &c.  (§ 
230,  510,  511).  Death  from  syncope  is  immediately  owing  to  the 
failure  of  the  heart  to  supply  other  parts  with  blood ;  though  the  ner- 
.yous  power  is  especially,  instrumental  in  prostrating  the  organs  of  cir- 
culauon  (§  940-942,  947-949).  Death  from  abolition  of  the  respira- 
tory function  is  owing  especially  to  a  consequent  failure  of  the  decar- 
bonization  of  the  blood.  It  is  remarkable  how  speedily  a  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, and,  of  course,  of  all  sensation,  is  sustained  by  the  suspen- 
sion of  this  function  ;  and  it  may  be  of  interest  to  some  to  know  the  facts 
as  lately  experienced  in  my  own  person.  Being  precipitated  into  a 
stream  of  water  by  the  upsettitig  of  a  stage  (my  head  through  the  win- 
dow of  the  carriage),  and  perfectly  conscious  when  first  beneath  the 
water,  the  reflections  which  occupied  my  mind  could  not  have  contin- 
ued one  minute.  There  remains  the  most  distinct  recollection  of  that 
brief  period.  The  subsequent  details,  till  consciousness  was  restored, 
may  not  be  without  an  interest.  My  momentary  efforts  at  extrica- 
tion were  defeated  by  the  weight  of  the  passengers,  and  I  continued 
to  occupy  the  foregoing  position  till  nine  of  them,  and  mostly  females, 
could  be  lifted  through  the  uppermost  door,  and  while  the  carriage, 
heavily  laden  with  baggage,  could  be  rolled  over.  This  process  con- 
sumed at  least  some  seven  or  eight  minutes,  and  three  or  four  more 
had  elapsed  after  my  extrication  before  signs  of  reanimation  began  to 
take  place.  A  large  assemblage  of  farmers  from  the  neighboring 
fields  were  standing  around,  when  the  first  moment  of  consciousness 
was  announced  by  a  noise  as  of  distant  speakers,  and  a  simultaneous 
view  of  the  spectators.  Vision  was  at  once  perfect ;  but  the  sounds 
advanced  progressively  nearer  and  nearer,  and  within  a  quarter  of  a 
minute  had  identified  themselves  with  their  proper  sources ;  when, 
also,  consciousness  was  completely  re-established.  It  may  be  also  worth 
saying,  that  only  a  very  slight  uneasiness  attended  the  suflbcation. 
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-  635.  Nothing  extinguishes  life  more  immediately  than  a  destruction 
of  all  the  functions  of  the  brain,  whether  by  a  direct  injury  of  the  or- 
gan, or  by  an  abolition  of  the  circulation.  The  effect  is  nearly  as  great 
when  interrupting  the  respiratory  process  by  dividing  the  medulla 
oblongata.  But  in  this  case  the  influences  are  different  from  such  as 
obtain  in  diseases  of  the  brain,  or  in  injuries  done  to  that  organ.  If 
sufficient  to  embarrass  or  to  sui^nd  respiration,  the  nervous  power  is 
determined  with  a  pernicious  effect  upon  all  the  organic  viscera ;  but 
very  variously,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  injury  or  of  the  disease 
(§  478-482,  510,  634,  948).  A  simple  removal  of  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal  cord  occasions  death,  not  only  by  suspending  respiration,  but  oy 
interrupting  their  influence  upon  the  great  organs  of  life ;  which  must 
be  also  true  within  greater  limits  of  the  division  below  the  medulla 
oblongata.  In  the  former  case,  as  we  have  seen,  no  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  power  is  determined  upon  the  organic  viscera ; 
in  the  latter,  a  direct  violence  being  inflicted  upon  the  spinal  cord,  a 
destructive  effect  is  propagated  upon  the  organic  properties,  which 
reaches  ♦o  the  brain  itself  (§  129,  455,  456,  476}  h,  478,  479,  489, 
507). 

636.  Death  from  disease  generally  depends  upon  complicated 
causes,  and  upon  profound  aflections  of  more  organs  than  onel.  In  a 
general  sense,  also,  the  particular  mode  of  death  will  depend  upon 
the  organs  diseased,  upon  the  violence  and  kind  of  affection,  and  upon 
the  particular  condition  of  other  parts. 

637.  It  is  rare  that  absolute  death  takes  place  at  once  in  all  parts. 
Evidences  of  this  are  seen  in  the  peristaltic  movements,  in  the  con- 
traction of  the  voluntary  muscles,  in  the  discharge  of  the  arterial  blood 
into  the  venous  system,  in  the  occasional  exaltation  of  heat,  &;c.,  after 
apparent  death  (§  447,  d).  We  have  seen,  also,  how  remarkably  the 
heart  may  be  roused  into  action  long  afler  its  pulsations  have  ceased 
(§  262,  498  e,  516  J,  no.  7),  continuing,  in  some  animals,  to  pulsate 
with  a  "rustling  noise  for  ten  hours  after  being  hung  up  to  dry" 
{Med,  and  Physiolog.  Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  17).  In  other  instances,  the 
heart  has  been  "  often  seen  to  raise  a  weight  of  twenty  pounds,"  soon 
afler  apparent  death ;  and  Lord  Bacon  states  that  he  has  seen  the 
heart  of  a  criminal,  when  the  organ  was  thrown  into  a  fire,  leap  up 
one  foot  and  a  half,  and  to  continue  these  movements,  with  a 
gradual  decrease,  for  the  space  of  seven  or  eight  minutes  (§  384  ;  also, 
Comment,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  401,  402,  &c.).  In  my  work  on  the  Cholera  As- 
phyxia of  Neto  York,  1832, 1  have  spoken  of  contractions  of  the  vol- 
untary muscles  which  continued  in  progress,  drawing  up  the  legs, 
&c.,  for  an  hour  and  a  half  afler  apparent  death  (p.  141).  These  con- 
tractions took  place  without  the  application  of  any  exciting  cause, 
and  it  may  bo  aifHcult  to  say  whether,  as  in  the  case  of  the  extirpated 
heart  and  intestine,  they  were  alone  due  to  the  independent  exercise 
of  mobility  in  its  connection  with  irritability,  or  whether  the  nervous 
power  operated  as  a  stimulus,  through  a  preternatural  development 
which  may  bo  incident  to  the  radical  change  in  the  organic  constitu- 
tion, analogous  to  that  development  which  is  attendant  on  syncope, 
and  which  in  this  case,  besides  its  powerful  demonstration  upon  or- 
ganic actions,  oflen  induces  spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles  (§  948). 
The  analogies  in  this  respect,  and  such  as  are  represented  in  section 
300,  are  strongly  in  favor  of  the  latter  construction,  while  the  inde- 
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pendent  action  of  the  extirpated  heart  and  intestine  may  seem  to  fa- 
vor the  other.  But  the  analysis  of  sympathy  which  I  have  made  in 
preceding  sections  (500,  &c.)  shows  a  special  difference  in  the  mo- 
tive constitution  of  the  organic  viscera  and  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
and  in  the  relative  agency  of  the  nervous  power  as  it  respects  their 
motions.  In  the  former  case  this  power  is  mostly  a  regulator  of  inde- 
pendent organic  actions ;  in  the  latter  it  is  an  indi^ensable  stimulus 
(§  188,  205,  215,  222,  &c.,  261,  500,  526  d). 

If  the  foregoing  construction  be  true,  then  the  muscular  contrac- 
tions which  follow,  after  apparent  death,  fit)m  blows  upon  the  limbs, 
are  equally  due  to  the  development  and  action  of  the  nervous  power 
(§  516  cZ,  nos.  8,  9) ;  and  the  whole  conclusion  is  farther  strenstnened 
by  the  involuntary  movements  of  decapitated  animals,  and  by  tae  mus- 
cular contractions  which  are  effectea  by  the  stimulus  of  galvanism, 
both  in  life  and  apparent  death,  and  especially  when  consequent  on 
pricking  the  skin  aner  removal  of  the  head.  The  latter  case,  indeed, 
IS  exactly  analogous  to  motions  produced  in  the  limbs  of  the  human 
subject  by  mechanical  violence ;  since  in  the  case  of  the  decajHtated 
animal  there  is  no  direct  irritation  of  the  muscles,  and,  therefore,  no 
possible  mode  of  propagating  the  impression  upon  the  skin  to  the 
muscles,  excepting  through  the  nervous  power.  All  this,  too,  shows 
us  that,  whatever  difierences  may  exist  between  the  vital  constitution 
of  man  and  animals,  and  among  animals,  they  are  essentiallv  consti- 
tuted alike,  subject  to  the  same  fundamental  laws,  and  havmg  only 
modifications  ingrafted  upon  them. 

It  may  be  thought  that  all  this  is  a  useless  refinement  in  philoso- 
phy. But  such  is  not  my  opinion ;  nor  have  I  any  doubt  that  better 
minds  will  carry  out  these  suggestions  to  more  miportant  develop- 
ments in  the  philosophy  of  life.  Even  in  death  itself  much  may  be 
gained  that  will  be  useful  in  physiology ;  and  if  we  follow  the  organic 
being  till  he  is  resolved  into  elementary  substances,  we  shall  gather 
something  at  every  stage  of  the  process  that  will  contribute  light  to 
organic  science,  and  yield  an  interest  to  the  study  of  putrefaction  (§ 
54  a,  56,  62  e). 
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SUMMARY  CONCLUSION  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 

638.  From  wbat  has  been  hitherto  said,  it  appears  that  medicine, 
in  all  its  branches,  is  a  perfect  whole,  bound  together  by  intimate  re* 
lations  and  dependences,  nowhere  contradictory,  but  all  in  unison, 
and  irresistibly  flowing  from  one  great  system  of  Unity  of  Design, 
which  is  the  grand  characteristic.  The  foundation  is  laid  in  the  Prin 
ciple  qflAfe,  and  its  varums  attributes.  The  demonstrations  of  thai 
principle,  and  of  those  attributes,  begin  with  the  elements  of  organic 
Deings,  their  number,  the  modes  in  which  they  are  united,  &c. ;  and 
the  sameness  of  the  principle  throughout,  and  the  coincidences  in  its 
laws,  are  attested  by  every  fact  in  physiology  and  medical  philosophy. 

By  recurring  to  the  demonstrations  already  set  forth,  it  will  be  seen 
that  my  fundamental  ground  is  clearly  established ;  for,  whether  it  be 
the  elements  of  organic  beings  which  are  combined  in  peculiar  num- 
bers, proportions,  and  modes,  and  forever  in  one  peculiar  and  exact 
manner  in  every  distinct  part  of  every  organic  being,  and  which  are 
maintained  in  combination  against  die  adversities  of  disease,  and 
against  those  chemical  agencies  which  may  produce  their  almost  in- 
stant dissolution  when  the  vital  chain  is  severeid ;  and  whether  we  con- 
sider, also,  the  remarkable  nature  of  those  elements,  and  that  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  especially,  nitrogen  gas  abounds  in  the  various  tis- 
sues, notwithstanding  the  entire  kingdom  is  far  more  liable,  than  the 
vegetable,  to  chemical  decomposition  afler  death ;  or,  whether  we 
pause  at  die  threshold  of  life,  and  consider  all  the  unvarying  facts  at- 
tendant on  the  development  of  the  ovum,  how  one  part  afler  another 
springs  into  existence  in  a  never-deviating,  foreordained  manner,  and 
as  each  part  may  be  necessary  to  the  next  succeeding,  how  the  same 
exact  process  of  formation,  and  no  other,  is  continued  till  the  being 
becomes  again  a  subject  for  the  mineral  kingdom ;  how  the  semen, 
also,  is  a  type  of  all  the  various  subsequent  agents  of  life ;  how  we 
may  here  detect  the  nascent  causes  of  transmitted  disease,  operating 
in  conformity  with  those  which  play  their  part  in  the  external  world ; 
how  mind  itself  is  impressed  upon  the  embryo,  and  how  the  intellect- 
ual peculiarities  of  either  parent  may  be  ingrafted  upon  the  ofispriner, 
as  are  their  physical  traits,  their  temperament,  their  constitution,  their 
very  manners, — where,  I  say,  all  is  uniformity  in  the  grand  movement 
of  organization,  and  nothing  but  coincidences  in  the  fluctuations  that 
may  arise  from  preternatural  causes,  and  always  the  same  according 
to  the  precise  nature  of  those  causes ;  or,  if  we  follow  the  immature 
being  to  its  state  of  maturity,  and  observe  that  the  progress  of  devel- 
opment is  always  the  same,  under  equal  circumstances,  at  every  stage 
of  its  proeress,  whether  in  the  animal  or  the  plant,  and  notice,  also, 
the  coincidences  which  obtain  between  the  two  organic  kingdoms,  as 
in  the  changes  of  tissues,  in  the  variations  of  products,  up  to  the  con- 
summation of  the  whole  in  that  perfect  state  which  is  characterised 
by  the  development  of  the  generative  organs,  the  flower,  the  ovum, 
the  seed,  and  the  mutual  office  of  sexual  intercourse ;  or,  whether  it 
be  a  corresponding  exact  organization  and  vital  endowment  of  every 
part  of  every  organic  being,  yet  different  in  every  organ,  and  often  so 
m  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue  as  it  traverses 
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different  parts  of  the  compound  organiBm ;  or,  whether  we  regard 
the  products  of  each  organ,  or  of  each  tissue,  or  of  the  several  parts 
of  a  continuous  tissue,  respectively,  and  observe  that  they  are  forever 
the  same  in  the  same  animal  or  plant,  uAder  equal  circumstances,  yet 
different  in  every  part,  and  more  or  less  different  from  each  other  in 
evei*y  species,  whatever  the  similitude,  or  consider  that  the  same 
products  are  forever  modified  in  health  and  in  disease  in  one  exact 
manner,  under  any  given  modifying  influences,  whether  natural,  mor- 
bific, or  remedial ;  or,  whether  we  interrogate  the  nature  of  the  rela- 
tions by  which  external  or  internal  causes  divert  the  phenomena  fVom 
their  natural  states,  and  observe  that  the  results  depend  upon  the  ex- 
act original  and  acquired  nature  of  the  part  and  the  nature  of  the  in- 
fluences, and  that  they  are  in  perfect  harmony  with  such  as  emanate 
from  the  natural  stimuli  of  life ;  or,  whether  we  consider  how  the 
mianifestations  of  disease  denote^  like  those  which  emanate  from  the 
natural  stimuli  pf  life,  an  established  difference  in  the  closely-allied 
constitution  of  the  same  or  different  tis^ues,  and  different  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue,  as  in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  various  parts  of 
the  mucous,  or  the  serous  tissues,  and  the  more  remarkable  peculiari- 
ties attending  the  inflammations  of  the  linine  membrane  of  the  veins, 
-—prostrating  the  circulation  and  giving  to  fever  its  malignancy ;  or, 
whether  it  be  a  small  current  of  air  impinging  upon  the  neck,  which 
will  suddenly  induce  an  attack  of  catarrh,  or  of  pneumonia,  or  of 
rheumatism,  when  no  such  effect  may  follow  an  equal  exposure  of  any 
other  part  of  the  surface,  or  even  of  the  entire  skin  for  an  equal  time ; 
or  whether,  in  a  remedial  aspect,  leeches,  or  a  warm  bath  applied  to 
the  feet,  may  restore  menstruation  when  the  same  applications  to  oth- 
er parts  might  bo  insufficient,  or  other  analogous  phenomena  which 
abound  in  the  history  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents ;  or,  if  we  con- 
sider the  philosophy  which  concerns  the  first  act  of  inspiration  as  gen- 
erated by  the  contact  of  air  with  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  that  it  is 
exactly  the  same  as  that  which  is  relative  to  the  first  inspiration  in  syn- 
cope when  cold  water  or  cold  air  are  applied  to  the  face,  or  stimulants 
to  the  Schneiderian  membrane,  and  even  the  same  when  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  lungs  becomes  the  point  of  departure, — the  same,  too, 
which  concerns  all  those  modifications  of  respiration  which  are  known 
as  coughing,  laughing,  crying,  sneezing,  hiccough, — the  same  as  ob- 
tains when  light,  impinging  upon  the  retina,  produces  either  a  con- 
traction of  the  ids  or  a  paroxysm  of  sneezing, — the  same  as  when  a 
leaf  of  tobacco  applied  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  may  disturb  every  func- 
tion of  the  body, — the  same  when  cathartics,  or  emetics,  or  altera- 
tives, &c.,  may  send  their  influences  abroad  through  the  medium  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,— -^the  same  when  shame  mounts 
to  the  face,  or  fear  expels  the  blood  from  the  surface,  or  covers  it  with 
moisture,  or  stimulates  both  kidneys  and  bladder,  or  as  anger  con- 
vulses the  heart  and  braces  up  the  animal  muscles, — the  same,  in  prin- 
ciple, whether  one  or  the  other  be  applied  in  a  physiological,  patho- 
logical, or  therapeutical  sense ;  or,  whether  we  regard  the  organism 
as  a  whole,  and  consider  how  all  parts  concur  in  harmony  together ; 
how  numerous  parts  are  supplied  by  natural  stimuli,  consisting  of 
blood  or  of  products  from  it,  which  conspire  together  in  maintaining  the 
good  of  the  whole,  but  either  of  which  would  be  offensive  to  other 
parts,  and  disturb  the  harmony  of  the  whole ;  or  how  the  nervous 
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power  sheds  its  regulating  influence  upon  all  parts  of  the  animal 
mechanism,  and  how,  through  that  same  power,  from  its  natural  sus- 
ceptibility to  the  existing  healthy  state  of  every  org^an,  both  external 
and  internal  causes  may  lay  the  foundation  of  disease,  or  effect  its  re- 
moval, or  occasion  the  most  violent  commotions,  or  extinguish  life  in 
a  moment ;  or,  whether  we  consider  that  the  same  relative  facts  pre- 
vail in  respect  to  the  vital  signs  that  distinguish  the  physical  products, 
and  that  they  go  hand  in  hand  together,  imder  the  same  established 
or  contingent  influences,  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial ;  or,  whether 
we  scrutinize  the  coincidences  between  the  facts  that  are  relative  to 
the  changes  that  happen  at  the  different  eras  of  life,  and  to  gestation, 
lactation,  &c.,  and  such  as  are  brought  about  by  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents,  and  consider  that  the  latter  are  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  natural  mutability  of  the  fundamental  constitution  from  which 
the  former  emanate ;  and  that  those  which  are  natural  are  an  exact 
type  of  the  influences  and  their  mode  of  production  when  morbific  or 
remedial  agents  operate  upon  distant  parts  by  impressions  exerted 
upon  the  stomach  or  skin,  or  when  disease  of  one  organ  gives  rise  to 
disease  in  another;  or,  whether  we  regard  the  corresponding  facts  which 
are  relative  to  vital  habit,  or  those  which  result  from  the  influences 
of  climate,  &c.,  and  which  bestow  the  radical  modifications  that  form 
the  peculiarities  of  temperament,  &c.,  and  see,  also,  that  all  these  varia- 
tions arc  produced  by  causes  that  operate  through  the  same  fundamen- 
tal constitution ;  or,  whether  our  hygienic  and  therapeutical  treatment 
may  be  greatly  regulated  by  each  of  the  foregoing  conditions,  wheth- 
er natural  or  acquired ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  peculiarities  of  idiosyn- 
crasy that  render  certain  ordinary  articles  of  food  morbific  to  certain 
individuals,  or  the  analogous  constitution  of  marine  and  terrestrial 
plants  which  demands  for  the  former  the  briny  waters  of  the  ocean, 
while  they  are  fatal  to  the  latter ;  or,  whether,  in  like  way,  the  mere 
approach  within  ten  feet  of  the  poison  rhiiS  vrill  produce  a  violent 
erysipelatous  irafiammation  over  the  whole  surface  of  one  person, 
when  even  the  handling  the  plant  will  never  affect  another ;  or, 
whether  the  rolling  of  a  few  blue  pills  with  the  fingers  will  establish 
salivation,  and  affect  the  adult  constitution  of  some^  while  a  pound  of 
calomel  taken  by  the  stomach  will  not  affect  others  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  rarely  at  the  early  stages  of  life ;  or,  whether  it  be  blood- 
letting, or  the  mercurial  or  the  antimonial  alteratives,  that  are  oflen 
baffled  by  the  precise  modifications  of  the  specific  forms  of  active  in- 
flammation, while  they  readily  subdue  the  common  form  and  many 
specific  chronic  inflammations,  and  whose  differences  in  results  de- 
note the  modifying  influences  of  the  remote  causes  of  closely  analo- 
gous affections ;  or,  whether  mercurial  agents  be  strictly  morbific  in 
their  action  upon  the  salivary  glands,  while  they  are  simultaneously 
and  powerfully  curative  of  hepatic  and  other  diseases  ;  or,  whether  a 
mercurial  cathartic  will  induce  salivation  if  the  susceptibility  of  the 
system  be  increased  by  the  associate  use  of  other  cathartics  or  by  loss 
of  blood,  when,  jter  se,  no  such  effect  may  be  produced ;  or,  whether 
the  same  effect  follow  the  mitigation  of  fever,  when  no  extent  of  the 
remedy  may  reach  the  constitution  in  high  grades  of  febrile  action; 
or,  whether  the  bite  of  the  mad  dog  will  produce  hydrophobia  in 
all  mammalia,  while  the  disease  cannot  be  imparted  by  any  other 
than  the  canine  and  feline  tribes ;  or,  whether  the  poison  of  the  rat- 
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tle-snake,  or  of  the  wourari  tree,  or  numerous  other  poisons  which 
are  certainly  and  rapidly  fatal  when  inserted  heneath  the  skin,  be 
perfectly  innoxious  when  taken  into  the  stomach  or  applied  to  the 
surface  of  the  hrain ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  virus  of  the  sraall-pox,  of 
measles,  &c.,  that  effects  certain  modifications  of  the  vital  states  rel- 
ative to  each  particular  agent,  and  to  no  other,  that  forever  protect 
the  system,  in  a  general  sense,  against  a  second  attack ;  or,  whether 
it  be  the  cow  alone,  as  with  other  animals  in  respect  to  the  virus  of 
hydrophobia,  that  can  so  modify  the  variolous  poison  as  to  generate 
in  man  the  equally  protective  vaccine  disease ;  or,  whether  the  sua 
ceptibility  sometimes  remain  so  as  to  give  rise  to  another  modificap 
tion,  while  the  varioloid,  in  its  mildest  state,  but  not  the  vaccine,  will 
senerate,  by  contagion,  in  the  unprotected,  the  most  virulent  form  of 
3ie  origrinal  disease ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  analogous  miasmata  that 
only  slowly  extinguish  the  susceptibility  to  their  morbific  effects  after 
repeated  attacks  of  the  particular  forms  of  fever  which  they  are,  re- 
spectively, capable  of  producing,  or,  ,if  the  subject  thus  acclimated  re- 
move to  another  region,  his  original  susceptibility  may  return,— being 
analogous,  also,  to  those  physical  agencies  which  establish  the  temper- 
aments, and  which  change  from  one  to  another  as  the  old  influences 
may  cease,  and  new  ones  operate,  while  analogies,  in  these  respects, 
are  also  supplied  by  the  variolous  and  vaccine  diseases ;  or,  whether 
it  be  bloodletting,  or  an  emetic,  or  a  cathartic,  that  produce  their  al- 
terative effects  with  a  rapidity  proportioned  to  the  rapidity  in  which 
their  sensible  operation  goes  on ;  or,  whether  it  be  the  alterative  in 
small  doses,  and  in  its  abstract  sense,  that  slowly  establishes  analogous 
changes  in  the  morbid  states ;  or,  whether  an  idterative,  as  antimony, 
for  example,  must  be  generally  increased  in  its  successive  doses  to 
keep  up  the  effect  of  the  first  dose,  or,  if  there  be,  in  respect  to  an- 
timony, a  suspension  of  the  remedy  for  at  least  twelve  hours,  we 
must  then  go  back  to  the  original  smaller  quantity  to  avoid  an  exces- 
sive effect;  or,  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  other  alteratives,  like 
mercury,  or  foxglove,  or  cantharides,  or  arsenic,  or  quinine,  or  ipecac- 
uanha, will  manifest  no  sign  of  their  influence  for  several  succes- 
sive doses,  but  will,  at  last,  without  any  increase  of  the  dose,  sud- 
denly display  the  full  effect  of  their  virtues ;  or,  whether  by  associa- 
ting ipecacuanha  with  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  the  latter  will  so  exalt  the 
susceptibility  of  the  stomach  that  the  two  agents,  otherwise  une- 
qual m  time,  will  simultaneously  co-operate  in  their  emetic  effects ; 
or  whether,  in  the  same  way,  a  diffusible  stimulant,  associated  with 
a  permanent  tonic,  will  quicken  greatly  the  action  of  the  latter; 
or  whether,  in  like  manner,  and  like  the  virus  of  small-pox,  of  mea- 
sles, &C.,  or  like  the  miasmata,  it  be  opium,  or  hyoscyamus,  or 
digitalis,  or  mercury,  &;c.,  that  reduce  or  increase  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  stomach  and  of  the  general  system  in  relation  to 
the  virtues  of  each  agent,  respectively,  but  to  those  of  no  other; 
of,  whether  we  consider  other  examples  of  vital  habit,  and  observe 
how  pungent  stimuli  cease  to  annoy  the  nose,  the  mouth,  the  stomach, 
&c.,  but  only  so  in  relation  to  each  of  the  agents,  respectively,  or  how 
tobacco,  which  is  morbific  in  most  diseases,  and  originally  offensive 
to  all,  finally  becomes  the  most  universal  luxury  of  man ;  or  whether 
we  consider  the  manner  in  which  the  alteratives,  in  their  small  and 
ofl-repeated  doses,  maintain  their  influence,  and  extend  their  sileiil 
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invasions  upon  disease,  or  how  emetics,  or  cathartics,  continue  to 
propagate  meir  curative  effects  after  their  complete  expulsion  from 
the  body,  and  see  that  the  principle  is  disclosed  by  the  natural  phe- 
nomenon of  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles,  which, 
although  the  unne  or  the  contents  of  the  rectum  be  evacuated,  are 
maintained  in  equal  contraction  by  the  irritation  which  remains  upon 
the  macous  tissue,  and  through  which  the  nervous  power  is  uninter- 
ruptedly determined  upon  the  sphincter  muscles ;  or  whether  we  re- 
gard the  coincidence  oetween  respiration,  spasmodic  affections,  land 
the  voluntary  movements  of  the  respiratory,  or  of  other  muscles,  and 
observe  that  each  is  alike  due  to  the  propagation  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er upon  those  muscles ;  or  whether  we  contemplate  the  same  vital 
agent  in  its  production  or  removal  of  disease,  and  in  its  absolute  mode 
of  operation,  and  see  that  the  changes  which  are  thus  effected  consist 
in  some  alteration  of  the  natural  or  morbid  states,  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  remote  cause,  whether  it  be  positive,  like  mercury, 
or  negative,  like  cold,  or  immaterial,  like  the  mind  and  its  passions, 
and  according,  also,  to  the  special  exercise  of  one  mental  power  or 
another,  or  the  operation  of  one  passion  or  another,  and  thus  proving 
the  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  power  to  various  modifications  that 
coincide  with  the  virtues  of  the  remote  cause,  and  a  coincidence,  in 
diis  respect,  with  the  changes  which  are  perpetually  exhibited  in  the 
organic  vital  conditions,  and  which  are  even  Ijrougfat  about  by  the  ner- 
vous power  itself;  or,  whether  we  realize  the  foundation  of  these  last 
phenomena  in  the  naturally  exquisite  susceptibility  of  the  nervous 
power  to  various  influences,  that  it  may  constantly  operate  as  a  regu- 
lator of  the  rhythmic  movements  of  all  parts,  and  through  a  law  of  the 
nervous  system  by  which  all  parts  are  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  con- 
dition of  each  other,  and  through  which  all  remote  morbific  and  re- 
medial influences  are  exerted ;  or  whether,  in  like  way,  inflammations 
are  varied  in  their  character  by  contused,  and  punctured,  and  incised 
wounds,  or  more  greatly  so  by  all  animal  and  vegetable  poisons, 
whether  morbid  or  natural,  and  mostly  so  according  to  the  special  na- 
ture of  the  remote  causes,  respectively,  or,  if  subordinate  mfluences 
diversify  the  effects  of  many  principal  causes,  there  be  others  which 
control  all  other  influences,  as  in  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &;c. ; 
or  whether  in  fever,  as  in  inflammation,  there  be  analogous  varieties, 
corresponding,  in  like  manner,  with  the  special  virtues  of  each  cause, 
while  the  fundamental  pathology  is  of  one  common  nature  in  all  the 
varieties  of  inflammation,  and  of  another  common  nature  in  all  fevers ; 
or  whether  an  ephemera  be  the  type  of  the  intermittent,  the  remittent, 
and  continued  fevers,  and  of  their  several  modifications,  and  consider 
how  the  paroxysms  of  the  intermittent  commonly  observe  established 
intervals  of  twenty-four,  forty-eight,  and  seventy-two  hours,  or,  if  the 
usual  time  be  anticipated  or  delayed,  the  paroxysms  are  then  apt  to 
go  on  with  the  particular  irregularity  with  which  they  began,  or  when, 
by  regular  anticipations  of  the  period  of  each  last  preceding  paroxysm 
thev  approach  the  night,  one  paroxysm  is  often  lost;  or  whether  we 
look  at  the  effects  of  all  our  best  and  most  universally  remedial  agents, 
as  bloodletting,  mercury,  antimonials,  cathartics,  &c,  and  see  that  they 
are  strictly  morbific  to  the  healthy  system,  in  their  remedial  doses, 
and  that,  therefore,  they  are  at  least  equally  so  in  their  action  upon 
diseased  organs,  yet  contributing  to  their  cure;  and  while,  also^  we 
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know  that  neither  such  nor  other  agents  can,  of  themselves,  traosmate 
the  morbid  organic  changes  to  those  conditions  which  are  natural  to 
the  beiug,  we  yet  discern  the  reasons  of  their  favorable  effects  in  the 
spontaneous  and  successful  efforts  of  unaided  nature,  and  in  those 
speedy  recoveries  from  morbid  states  that  are  induced  in  the  healthy 
system  by  remedial  agents,  in  their  remedial  doses,  and  thus  infer 
that  remedies  only  contribute  to  the  cure  of  all  diseases  by  instituting 
morbid  changes  that  are  more  conducive  to  the  naturally  recuperative 
process ;  or,  whether  the  cure  of  intermittents  be  effected  by  bark,  or 
arsenic,  or  cobweb,  or  opium,  or  an  emetic,  or  bloodletting,  or  absti- 
nence, or  by  an  emotion  of  the  mind,  &;c.;  or  whether  it  be  stimulants 
or  sedatives,  bark  or  bloodletting,  conjointly  or  separately,  that  may 
subdue  many  inflammations,  acute  or  chronic,  and  thus,  also,  prove 
the  near  identity  of  the  pathological  state  in  all  the  varieties,  and  that 
Qature  recognizes  no  such  opposite  conditions  as  active  and  passive  in- 
flammation ;  or  whether  it  be  the  abrupt  removal  of  pertussis  by  an 
hour's  exposure  to  the  open  air  where  all  other  means  had  ftdled,  or 
the  improvement  of  an  ulcerated  limb  by  the  same  temporary  influ- 
ence ;  or  whether  ice,  or  ipecacuanha,  or  common  salt,  or  opium,  or 
bloodletting,  or  the  sulphates  of  zinc,  and  of  copper,  or  catechu,  or 
kino,  &c.,  will  alike  arrest  capillary  hemorrhage  or  redundant  secre- 
tions, by  modifying  the  action  of  the  capillary  vessels ;  or  whether  loss 
of  blood,  and  tartarized  antimony,  or  a  dash  of  cold  water  upon  the 
surface  of  the  body,  or  even  a  warm  bath,  be  far  better  "  re/rigerantt" 
than  pounds  of  ice,  or  of  lemonade,  taken  into  the  stomach ;  or  wheth- 
er, among  the  **  sttdarifics,**  the  drinking  of  hot  water,  of  mtnt-t^as, 
&c.,  will  excite  a  more  immediate  and  more  profuse  perspiration  than 
tartarized  antimony,  or  ipecacuanha,  &c.,  and  the  former  exert  no 
other  apparent  effect,  while  the  latter  may  be  profoundly  curative  or 
morbific,  or  bloodletting  surpass  the  whole  in  all  these  i^espects ;  or 
whether  it  be  the  **  sialogogue,"  like  horse-radish,  which  only  exerts 
an  effect  on  the  salivary  glands  through  a  continuous  irritation  along 
the  salivary  ducts,  or  mercury,  which  induces  salivation  only  by  consti- 
tutional influences  ;  or,  whether  we  turn  our  attention  to  other  corre- 
sponding laws,  and  to  other  analogous  coincidences,  and  consider,  for 
example,  how  all  but  chyme  is  prevented  from  passing  the  pyloric  ori- 
fice, how  all  but  the  air  is  excluded  from  the  lungs,  how  all  but  chyle 
firom  the  lacteals,  how  all  but  white  blood  from  the  serous  vessels  of  the 
arterial  system,  notwithstanding  the  far  greater  diameters  of  some  than 
those  of  the  red  globules,  and  yet  that  when  the  irritability  of  one  is  mor- 
bidly affected,  as  in  indigestion,  solid  food  will  pass  out  of  the  stomach ; 
or  of  another,  as  when  certain  morbid  impressions  are  made  upon  the 
lacteals,  the  deleterious  agents  may  obtain  a  sparing  admission ;  or  of 
another,  as  in  inflammation,  the  red  globules  are  allowed  to  pass  freely 
in ;  or,  if  we  glance  at  those  more  astonishing  phenomena  which  at- 
tend the  generation  of  animal  heat,  and  observe  that  all  non-hiberna- 
ting mammalia  maintain  one  uniform  temperature,  under  all  circum- 
stances of  food,  clothing,  &;c.,  whether  at  the  poles  or  at  the  equator, 
yet  each  species,  respectively,  possessing  a  temperature  of  its  own, 
and  that  the  very  giant  of  the  mammiferous  tribe,  in  the  midst  of 
everlasting  icebergs,  obeys  this  law  of  uniform  and  exalted  heat, — 
exalted  not  less  than  four  degrees  above  that  of  man ;  or  turn  our 
admiring  contemplation  to  the  few  exceptions  that  occur  in  the  hi- 
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bemating  group,  and  see  how  that  temperature,  which  is  equally  uni- 
form under  all  tot  rid  and  temperate  degrees  of  the  ciicumambient 
air,  sinks  down  as  the  thermometer  descends  from  40°  F.  till  the  ani- 
mal scale  reaches  nearly  the  freezing  point,  and  then  rises,  with  a 
bound,  to  its  original  exalted  standard,  while  the  mercury  goes  on  to 
the  point  of  zero ;  or,  if  we  drop  from  this  gradation  in  analogy,  to 
the  cold-blooded  race,  and  observe  how  they  obey  the  physical  law 
of  an  interchange  of  caloric  with  the  surrounding  medium,  yet  within 
the  limitation  of  a  specific  and  independent  power  of  maintaining  a 
counteracting  influence  that  preserves  them  at  a  few  degrees  of  heat 
above  the  lowest  of  the  external  medium  which  may  be  endured,—* 
eating,  digesting,  and  performing,  too,  the  same  organic  functions  as 
the  mammalia ;  or,  if  we  consider,  also,  the  same  peculiarities  in  the 
living  egg^  and  their  absence  where  its  incubating  property  is  extinct; 
or,  if  we  turn  ourselves  to  the  vicissitudes  of  temperature  which  at- 
tend the  phenomena  of  disease,  and  remark  how  they  correspond 
with  all  the  admitted  vital  changes, — risine,  in  one  case,  to  a  degree 
of  intensity  where  there  is  almost  a  total  privation  of  food,  and  an  ex- 
tensive destruction  of  the  lungs,  or  sinkmg,  in  another,  to  an  almost 
icy  coldness,  where  the  subject  is  plethoric  and  the  stomach  is  crowd- 
ed with  food  and  alcoholic  stimulants ;  or  whether,  also,  we  regard 
the  same  principle  in  its  natural  state,  as  seen  in  the  process  attend- 
ing the  reproduction  of  the  stag's  horn,  or  in  that  of  lactation,  and 
consider  that  here  is  the  fundamental  element  implanted  in  the  con- 
stitution for  great  and  wise  purposes,  and  that  every  other  consideration 
points  us  directly  to  the  natural  constitution  itself  for  an  interpretation 
of  every  phenomenon  in  the  history  of  animal  temperature,  and  dedu- 
ces a  coincidence  between  these  phenomena  and  those  of  the  organic 
processes,  under  every  aspect  of  stability,  individuality,  and  of  change; 
or  whether  it  be  a  thousand  other  different,  but  analogous  considera- 
tions, relative  to  the  influences  of  foreign,  natural,  morbific,  or  reme- 
dial agents  upon  man  or  other  organic  beings ;  or  whether  we  again 
look  to  the  mind  and  its  passions,  and  see  the  long  exercise  of  judg- 
ment impairing  digestion,  while  imagination  comes  in  as  a  speedy  re- 
storative ;  or  whether  it  be  anger  or  joy,  like  a  blow  on  the  stomach, 
or  like  the  shock  of  a  surgical  operation,  that  strike  us  dead  in  a  mo- 
ment, or  grief  that  does  but  slowly  undermine,  or  hope  that  throws 
its  balmy  influence  over  every  disease,  by  whatever  cause  produced ; — 
whether,  I  say,  it  be  one  or  the  other  of  the  considerations  now  men- 
tioned, or  thousands  of  thousands  of  similar  import,  which  crowd  the 
history  of  living  objects,  each  and  all  are  in  harmony  with  each  other, 
and  concur  together  in  one  universal  demonstration  of  the  peculiar  con- 
stitution of  animated  beings  as  distinguished  firom  the  inorganic  king- 
dom, and  declare  their  essential  dependence  upon  one  principle,  name- 
ly, a  Vital  Principle,  of  various  elements  or  properties ^  whose  definite 
character  in  their  natural  conditions,  and  whose  instability  or  liability 
to  permanent  and  temporary  modifications  and  changes,  and  whose 
disposition  to  return  from  such  as  are  only  temporary  to  their  original 
state,  lie  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  phenomena,  will  explain  every 
phenomenon,  and  whose  unity  as  a  whole  is  supported  by  every  phe- 
nomenon of  organic  beings.  This  consideration,  therefore,  assures  us 
that  we  have  already  compassed  the  general  philosophy  of  life,  of  dis- 
ease, and  of  medicine ;  and  we  contemplate  with  admiration  the  aim* 
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plicity,  yet  complexity,  of  the  principres,  the  stupendous  whole,  as  it 
swells  from  the  comparatively  simple  phenomena  of  the  development 
of  the  ovum,  when  the  properties  of  life  are  exposed  to  no  influences 
that  shall  affect  their  instable  nature,  till  we  have  traversed  the  animal 
kingdom  in  all  its  exposures  to  those  influences,  and  have  witnessed 
the  incalculable  variety  of  change  which  the  organic  properties  and 
functions  sustain  in  consequence  of  those  exposures,  and  observe  that 
the  whole  immense  system,  all  the  variety,  springs  from  the  simple  in- 
fluences of  external  and  internal  causes  upon  the  properties  of  lifisi, 
and  that  slight  changes  in  those  properties,  like  the  differences  which 
prevail  among  the  results  of  their  natural  modifications  in  different 
animals,  and  in  different  parts  of  a  common  or  a  continuous  tissue,  give 
'  rise  to  all  the  differences  between  health,  disease,  and  convalescence ; 
-—in  the  contemplation  of  all  these  things,  I  say,  we  are  employed  in 
witnessing  the  most  comprehensive  and. sublime  system  of  Unitt 
Of  Design,  and  enjoy  the  conviction  that  we  are  cultivating  a  sci- 
ence whose  foundations  are  laid  in  the  most  Consummate  WranoM 
(§892). 
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PATHOLOGY. 

639,  a.  Having  now  laid  a  broad  foundation  for  tlie  supeiBtructure 
of  pathology  and  therapeutics,  in  the  exposition  of  the  properties,  the 
functions,  and  the  laws  of  organic  beings  in  their  natural  states,  and 
in  contrasting  the  philosophy  of  the  more  difficult  problems  with  those 
interpretations  which  have  been  borrowed  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  morganic  world,  that  nothing  may  obstruct  our  way,  and  that 
whatever  is  true  in  any  of  the  conflicting  views  may  shine  with  great- 
er lustre,  I  am  thus  prepared  to  go  on  with  those  lofly  objects  about 
which  the  healing  art  is  immediately  interested.  I  say,  to  eo  on;  for 
in  all  my  physiological  inquiries,  I  have  endeavored  to  indicate  the 
relations  of  the  ultimate  branches  of  medicine,  and  to  approach  diese 
branches  already  prepared  with  a  connected  view  of  their  depend- 
ence upon  natural  institutions.  The  complexities  in  physiology  give 
rise  to  corresponding  intricacies  in  pathology  and  therapeutics,  and  it 
has  been  therefore  necessary  to  explore  the  ground-work  in  such  vari- 
ous methods,  and  with  such  variety  of  illustration,  as  shall  impart  to 
pathology  and  therapeutics  a  consistency  in  principles,  a  ready  inter- 
pretation of  their  endless  problems,  and  eive  to  tne  hand  of  art  en- 
lightened confidence  and  firmness  in  the  riffht.  I  have  designed  that 
this  right  shall  follow  naturally  and  easily  from  the  premises  hitherto 
laid  down,  and  if  I  have  come  short  of  tnat,  then  have  I  failed  in  fun- 
damental requisites.  No  system  in  physiology  can  stand  which  is  not 
true  to  Nature  in  her  altered  aspects ;  none  that  does  not  come  to  her 
interpretation  under  all  the  varied  conditions  and  phenomena  of  dis- 
ease ;  none  whose  elements  conflict  with  eeu^h  other  f§  516  cZ,  no.  6, 
524  a,  524  d).  There  must  be  clearness,  individuality,  narmony,  dem- 
onstration. I  claim  not  that  I  have  accomplished  all  this.  I  do  but 
say  that  I  have  attempted  it,  and  with  an  earnest  hope  that  the  effort 
may  not  prove  abortive.  As  much  has  been  said,  and  much  remains, 
which  is  original  with  myself,  and  generally  relative  to  the  most  pro- 
found and  important  topics,  and,  as  there  has  existed  the  necessity  of 
exhibiting  in  a  satisfactory  manner  those  conflicting  errors  which 
have  obtained  such  general  ascendency,  I  have  been  impelled  to  all 
the  amplitude  of  inquiry  which  may  obtain  either  the  acquiescence  of 
the  profession  in  the  doctrines  which  I  have  taught,  or  their  ready  re- 
jection (^  1,  485,  1067). 

639,  b.  Pathology  concerns  the  changes  which  the  vital  proper- 
ties and  functions  undergo  in  disease,  and  the  resulting  changes  in 
the  vital  and  physical  sisns,  and  finally  reaches  to  those  lesions  of 
organization  that  fall  witbin  the  purview  of  morbid  anatomy  (§  695, 
&c.). 

Pathology  consists  essentially,  therefore,  of  those  modified  states  of 
the  physiological  conditions  which  constitute  disease. 

640.  Such,  also,  are  the  relations  between  the  natural  physiological 
conditions  and  those  diversions  which  make  up  disease,  that  the  latter 
often  reflect  the  most  important  light  upon  the  natural  ones.  The 
properties  of  life,  in  all  their  aspects,  as  well  as  their  corresponding 
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functione,  are  not  unfrequently  best  comprehended  through  the  phe- 
nomena which  distinguish  their  various  departures  from  the  normal 
standard  (§  198,  303|). 

641.  Pathology  is  divided  into  general  and  special.  The  first  con- 
siders diseases  in  common ;  the  second  treats  of  the  particular  history 
of  diseases.  A  distinction  has  been  also  made  into  medical  and  sur- 
gical pathology ;  but  it  is  unfounded  in  nature,  though  it  may  be  con- 
venient in  practice. 

642,  a.  As  all  diseases  have  their  remote  causes,  and  often  reflect 
much  light  upon  pathological  conditions,  these  should  be  embraced  in 
the  department  of  pathology. 

642,  b.  The  vital  properties  are  so  susceptible  in  their  nature,  that 
the  good,  as  well  as  the  evils  of  life,  is  constantly  infiictin?  disease. 
Whatever  is  salubrious  in  due  proportions  becomes  morbific  m  excess. 
The  mildest  nutriment  in  excessive  quantities,  or  at  unseasonable 
times, — an  unrestrained  indulgence  x>f  the  passions,— -inordinate  exer- 
cise, &c.,  prove  the  instability  of  the  vital  powers.  We  are  also  sur- 
rounded by  agents  of  noxious  virtues,  some  of  which  we  may  avoid, 
but  covet  as  luxuries, — while  others,  if  we  would  avoid,  are  beyond 
our  control  (§  150,  152). 

643.  We  are  therefore  led  to  consider  pathology  under  three  prin- 
cipal heads ;  namely, 

I.  Remote  Causes  of  Disease. 
II.  Proximate  or  Pathological  Causes. 
III.  Symptoms. 

I.    REMOTE    CAUSES. 

644.  The  remote  causes  of  disease  are  the  Brst  in  the  series.  By 
their  deleterious  action  on  the  properties  of  life,  they  give  rise  to 
those  changes  which  constitute  the  proximate  or  pathological  causes, 
or  the  essential  conditions  of  disease  (^  188*192). 

645,  a.  Remote  causes  are  subdivided^  into  predisposing  and  exci" 
ting  or  occasional  causes. 

645,  b.  The  predisposing  causes  are  the  most  important ;  being  in- 
dispensable to  all  idiopathic  fevers,  and  to  all  specific  forms  of  disease. 

645,  0.  The  exciting  or  occasional  causes  are  such  as  develop  an  at- 
tack of  disease  after  the  predisposing  have  laid  the  foundation.  The 
latter,  therefore,  may  produce  their  full  impression,  and  the  subject 
escape  an  attack,  unless  afterward  exposea  to  the  exciting  causes. 
The  predisposing,  however,  often  operate  with  such  intensity  as  to 
prove  exciting,  also ;  as  in  small-pox,  measles,  hydrophobia,  poisons, 
mjuries,  malaria,  &c.  (§  559).  But  the  mildness,  or  intensity,  of 
many  of  these  affections,  as  in  the  contagious  diseases,  may  depend 
upon  the  antecedent  operation  of  other  modifying  causes ;  whether 
or  a  predisposing  or  protective  nature. 

Again,  the  exciting  cause  often  consists  of  something  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  may  be  perfectly  inoffensive ;  such  as  a  full 
meal,  a  few  glasses  of  wine,  privation  of  sleep,  anxiety,  grief.  In 
such  cases,  there  has  always  been  an  antecedent  predisposing  cause 
in  operation ;  but  either  of  the  foregoing  may  operate  both  as  predis- 
posing and  exciting  causes. 

646,  a.  Remote  causes  are  either  internal  or  external, 

646,  b.  The  internal  consist,  for  example,  of  the  passions,  laborious 
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Study,  retention  of  the  laBces,  hereditary  predispositions,  &c.  (§  75-80, 
144,561). 

646,  <?.  The  external  consist,  Ist.  Of  such  as  are  ordinarily  salutary, 
but  become  morbific  by  their  excessive  or  too  frequent  use,  or  when 
used  at  undue  seasons,  or  when  the  body  is  disqualified  for  their  use. 
2d.  Such  agents  as  injure  mechanically  the  structure  of  our  bodies. 
3d.  The  great  class  ot  truly  morbific  agents,  which  embraces  a  large 
variety  in  the  several  departments  of  nature,  comprehending,  even,  a 
large  proportion  of  the  materia  medica^  when  exceeding  the  thera- 
peutical doses,  or  when  employed  in  these  doses  under  circumstances 
of  health. 

647,  Among  the  most  important  of  the  internal  remote  causes  of 
disease  are  morbid  conditions  already  formed.  They  may  be  either 
exciting  or  predisposing,  or  operate  as  conjoint  causes.  In  the  former 
case^  other  causes  have  brought  about  the  predisposition.  They  are 
the  great  fountain  of  sympathetic  developments ;  and,  as  one  springs 
up  after  another,  each  in  its  turn,  and  all  together,  contribute  toward 
new  complications  and  the  difficulties  and  danger  of  the  case  (4  117, 
129,227,501). 

648,  a.  The  predisposing  causes  are  general  and  specific. 

648,  b.  The.  general  are  such  as  may  be  in  simultaneous  operation 
upon  many,  individuals,  and.  are,  then,  mostly  connected  with  the  at- 
mosphere, giving  rise  to  influenza,^  and  other  catarrhal  affections,  &c. 
Of  tnese  there  are  commonly  several  in  combined  operation;  though 
there  is  generally  one  more  important  than  the  rest,  especially  in 
acute  forms  of  disease.  ^ 

They  consist,  also,  of  all  those  causes  which  give  rise  to  the  various 
forms  of  common  inflammation,  and  all  other  conditions  of  disease 
which  do  not  fall  under  the  next  subdivision.    - 

648,  c.  The  specific  causes  form  a  far  more  numerous  class  than 
the  general.  Tney  consist  of  all  the  natural  or  healthy  and  morbid 
poisons,  animal  and  vegetable,  and  the  principal  agents  of  the  materia 
medica.  Each  of  these  will  generally  establish  the  predisposition  by 
itself  alone,  and  is  generally  the  exciting  as  wqll  as  the  predisposing 
cause.  Among  these  causes  must  be  ranked  all  those  which  generate 
idiopathic  fever;  and  these  being  of  vegetable  origin,  must  float  in 
the  atmosphere,  and  around  the  multitude.  They  are,  therefore,  the 
main  causes  of  epidemics,  properly  so  called  (§  650,  663).  Such 
causes  are  generally  aided  in  tne  development  of  disease  by  others 
which  are  simply  excit;ing  (§  654,  a), 

648,  d.  The  predispoc^ing  causes  of  sporadic  diseases  are  apt  to  be 
more  numerous  than  those  of  epidemics. 

649,  a.  Remote  external  causes  do  not  produce  their  effects  indis- 
criminately on  all  parts  to  which  they  are  applied.  Some  are  per- 
fectly inert  upon  the  skin,  while  others  exert  their  principal  effects 
upon  this  organ.  And  so  of  other  parts.  The  surfaces  upon  which 
they  operate  are,  1st.  The  mucous  tissue;  2d.  The  skin;  3d.  The 
surface  of  wounds  and  abraded  parts ;  4th.  By  being  forced  into  the 
vessels  when  wounds  are  made  by  instruments  charged  with  poisons. 
It  is  in  the  last  two  ways  alone  that  many  of  the  most  active  poisons 
produce  their  effects ;  such  as  the  hydrophobia  virus,  the  poison  of 
serpents,  the  wourari  poison,  &c. 

649,  b.  Some  parts  of  a  continuous  mucous  tissue  are  more  suscep^ 
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tible  than  other  parts  of  the  same  tissue  (§  133-137).  And  so  of  the 
skin.  A  current  of  cold  air,  for  example,  striking  the  neck,  more 
readily  produces  catarrh  than  when  impinging  on  any  other  part ; 
while  its  direct  action  upon  the  healthy  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs  is 
never  deleterious  (§  136).  Menstruation  is  most  readily  suppressed 
by  cold  applied  to  the  feet,  6cc, 

The  foregoing  facts  depend  upon  a  principle  of  vast  importance,  in 
every  branch  of  medicine.  Thus,  in  relation  to  the  pulmonary  intes- 
tinal mucous  membrane,  we  learn  from  it,  physiologically,  that  the 
generation  of  gastric  juice,  and  the  elaboration  of  carbon  from  the 
blood,  are  conducted  by  a  special  vital  process,  6cc.  r§  135,  419),  and 
this,  with  various  other  relative  facts,  such  as  the  vanety  in  effects  of 
natural  stimuli^  goes  to  illustrate  what  is  denoted,  by  morbid  phenom- 
enSt  of  the  specisJ  susceptibilities  of  different  parts  of  a  continuous  tis- 
sue to  the  action  of  morbific  causes,  and  how  the  same  disease  pre- 
sents important  varieties  in  the  several  p&uts ;  and,  carrying  these  im- 
portant considerations  to  therapeutics^  we  readily  come  to  a  distinct 
apprehension  of  the  reason  of  the  differences,  local  and  constitutional, 
which  spring  from  the  action  of  the  same  remedy  upon  one  part  or 
another  of  that  same  tissue ;  as,  for  example,  why  tartarized  antimony 
may  relieve  croup  by  its  action  upon  the  stomach,  but  may  kill  in  the 
same  case  by  an  equal  effect  upon  the  intestine.  And  now,  casting  a 
glance  at  the  universal  body,  we  see  the  same  law  prevailing  in  other 
tissues,  and  among  aU  parts  which  differ  in  organization.  These  com- 
bined circumstances  open  an  immense  field  of  philosophical  and  prac- 
tical, inquiry,  and  should  forever  employ  the  physician  in  a  critical 
study  of  the  therapeutical  relations  ot  the  various  articles  of  the  ma- 
teria medica  to  one  part  or  another,  in  their  local  and  sympathetic 
effects,  and  according  to  the  precise  pathological  conditions  of  all  the 
parts  which  are  likely  to  feel  the  influence  of  the  remedy,  or  as  it  may 
aflfect  the  more  natural  conditions  of  other  parts,  and,  therefore,  their 
favorable  or  unfavorable  reflected  sympathies  (§  129-152,  500  ii, 
514  h). 

649,  c.  There  are  probably  but  few  ordinary  morbific  agents  which 
affect  the  skin  in  its  sound  state,  though  some  may  which  are  not  sus- 
pected. Cold  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable.  There  are  but  a  few 
of  the  active  poisons  of  the  materia  medica  that  either  affect  this  or- 
gan sensibly,  or  other  organs  sympathetically  through  it  Mercury, 
tartarized  antimony,  and  cantharides,  are  among  the  strongest  ex- 
amples of  the  action  of  remedial  agents  upon  the  skin,  and  through 
that  organ  upon  remote  parts.  But,  while  blue  pill,  and  the  blue 
mercurial  ointment,  whose  active  principle  is  insoluble,  produce  in- 
flammation of  the  salivary  glands,  and  affect  the  system  at  large,  after 
their  application  to  the  skin,  they  exert  no  more  manifest  effect  upon 
the  skin  itself  than  when  a  cold  current  of  air  gives  rise  to  pneumonia 
or  rheumatism  (§  655).  And  since  the  insoluble  preparations  of  mer- 
cury are  no  more  absorbed  than  the  cold  air,  it  is  evident  that  their  di- 
rect action,  like  that  of  cold,  must  be  exerted  through  the  cuticle  upon 
the  organic  properties  of  the  skin. 

Cantharides  and  tartarized  antimony,  on  the  contrary,  affect  the  skin 
sensibly,  and  in  a  direct  manner,  and  other  parts,  as  in  the  foregoing 
case,  by  sympathy.  But,  tartarized  antimony  applied  to  the  skin  will 
not  induce  nausea,  nor  affect  the  constitution  at  largo,  whatever  its 
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morbid  susceptibilities,  but  only  certain  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  its  ap- 
plication, and  then  only'  when  those  parts  are  pretematurally  suscep- 
tible (§  143).  It  then  operates,  like  blisters,  through  contiguous  sym- 
pathy (§  497). 

When,  however,  almost  any  article  of  the  materia  medica  b  taken 
into  the  stomach,  it  produces  an  obvious  impression  upon  that  organ, 
or  upon  the  intestines.  Sympathetic  influences  are  then  transmitted 
to  odier  parts ;  and  it  is  upon  this  great  law  in  relation  to  the  intesii^ 
nal  canal  especially,  that  the  curative  effects  of  remedies  depend.  A 
strong  analogy  is  also  thus  supplied  in  proof  of  the  primary  action  of 
many  of  the  profoundly  morbific  agents  upon  the  alimentary  mucous 
tissue;  since  the  positive  remedial  agents  are  as  truly,  though  more 
transiently,  morbific  (§  901).  It  may  be  one  part  or  another  of  that 
tissue, — where  it  traverses  the  nose,  or  the  mouth,  or  intestines,  ac- 
cording to  the  special  virtues  of  the  operating  cause,  and  the  natural  or 
acquired  modifications  of  the  vital  states  in  either  part  (§  150,  649  b), 
)ust  as  one  moral  emotion  or  another  will,  respectively,  and  habitu- 
ally, strike  at  this  part  or  at  that  of  the  foregoing  tissue,  or  again 
descend  upon  other  parts  of  the  organ  as  it  may  fluctuate  in  its  vital 
states ;  or,  at  other  times,  may  aim  at  other  organs  (§  227,  500).  The 
mucous  texture  of  the  lungs  is,  also,  doubtless,  often  the  seat  of  mor- 
bific influences  from  external  agents ;  though  here  we  have  no  great 
range  of  analogies. 

649,  d.  The  reason  why  the  skin  is  so  little  susceptible  of  the  influ- 
ence of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  consists  partly  in  the  protection 
which  is  afibrded  by  the  cuticle;  not,  however,  because  ot  the  sup- 
posed impei'vious  nature  which  is  inculcated  by  the  mechanical  phi- 
losophy, but  that  the  cuticle  is  a  mere  shield  to  the  very  susceptible 
properties  of  the  true  skin.  When,  therefore,  that  guard  is  removed, 
numerouA  agents  operate  with  great  and  rapid  effect,  and  send  their 
influences  abroad  with  great  power  over  the  system.  Hence,  one  of 
the  obvious  final  causes  of  the  cuticle. 

650.  Every  distinct  morbific  agent  (and  every  remedy),  however 
allied  to  others,  has  its  peculiar  virtues,  which  produce,  ccBteris  pari' 
hu^f  a  general  corresponding  modification  of  the  vital  properties  and 
functions  (§  52).  If  two  or  more  be  united,  chemically  or  mechani- 
cally, the  compound  is  an  agent  of  new  virtues,  and  produces  corre- 
sponding effects  (§  188^,  d).  This  is  the  reason  for  combining  reme- 
dial agents.  Hence  arise  many  varieties  of  inflammation,  and  of  idio- 
pathic fever ;  the  differences  being  greater  where  the  morbific  causes 
differ  most  from  each  other,  or,  as  two  or  more  may  operate  (§  766). 
This  is  rendered  distinctly  obvious  by  the  specific  character  of  those 
diseases  which  follow  the  application  of  morbid  or  healthy  animal 
poisons  in  each  of  the  cases,  respectively.  Thus,  the  poisons  of  small- 
pox, of  measles,  of  scarlet  fever,  &c.,  always  affect  the  vital  condition 
in  nearly  one  uniform  way.  From  these  distinct  and  strongly-mark- 
ed affections  we  might  safely  reason  to  all  other  morbific  agents ;  but, 
independently  of  this  analogy,  which  rarely  fails  in  relation  to  any  or- 
ganic laws,  we  have  the  same  proof,  though  less  remarkable,  in  respect 
to  other  affections.  In  the  great  family  of  idiopathic  fevers,  among 
which  there  are  close  resemblances,  there  is  no  rational  doubt  that 
each  variety  depends  upon  specifically  difierent  predisposing  causes. 
It  appears,  also,  to  be  well  ascertained  that  these  causes  are  of  vega- 
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table  origin,  and  that  the  differences  in  their  nature  depend  upon  differ- 
ent combinations  of  their  elementary  principles,  that  take  place  during 
the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  1  his  difference  in  decompo- 
sition, and  the  consequent  generation  of  each  peculiar  poison,  accord- 
ing to  the  new  and  exact  modes  in  which  the  elements  recombine,  is 
owing  to  various  chemical  influences ;  such  as  peculiar  states  of  the 
atmosphere  as  to  heat,  moisture,  light,  &c. ;  and  also  upon  the  kind 
of  iFegetable  matter,  its  simplicity  or  variety,  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
whether  wet  or  dry,  whether  impregnated  with  fresh  or  salt  water,  or 
whether  the  vegetable  matter  be  superficial  or  mixed  with  earth,  Sec 
Certain  climates,  cities,  &c.,  will  generate  varieties  of  fever,  and  of 
other  diseases,  which  never  happen  in  other  places  (^  1068,  b,  note). 

All  the  foregoing  has  its  exact  analogies  in  the  natural  agents  of 
life  (§  136). 

651,  a.  The  predisposing  causes,  nevertheless,  give  to  disease  no 
small  part  of  its  special  character,  while  in  each  tissue,  or  part  of  a 
tissue,  of  any  given  organ,  the  exact  pathology  also  depends  on  the 
special  vital  constitution  of  that  part  (§  132-152). 

651,  b.  Age,  sex,  habits,  &c.,  exert,  also,  certain  influences  upon 
the  results  of  the  remote  causes  of  disease ;  and  it  is  owing  to  analo- 
gous changes  in  the  vital  states  that  the  usual  effects  of  any  morbific 
cause  in  ordinary  constitutions  may  be  variously  modified  in  constitu- 
tions which  possess  natural  or  acquired  peculiarities,  &;c.  The  influ- 
ences lefb  by  former  diseases,  and  whatever  may  have  diverted  the 
properties  of  life  from  their  pei*fectly  natural  character,  or  have  in- 
creased their  susceptibility,  will  be  conducive  to  the  deleterious  ac- 
tion of  morbific  causes,  and  of  many  of  the  ordinary  stimuli  of  life, 
and  may  variously  modify  the  results  in  the  several  cases,  respectively. 
Hence  there  is  scarcely  a  limit  to  the  modifications  of  disease,  while 
they  may  agree  in  the  general  outlines  (§  153-156,  163,  535—630). 

652,  a.  By  no  circumstances,  however,  is  the  pathology  of  disease 
so  greatly  determined  as  by  the  predisposing  causes ;  and  this  impor- 
tant result,  therefore,  will  be  more  or  less  affected  by  the  simplicity 
or  the  variety,  and  intensity,  of  the  causes,  as  well  as  by  their  nature 
(§  722). 

652,  b.  But,  there  is  not  only  one  predisposing  cause  which  is  gen- 
erally most  important,  and  which  mostly  rules  the  pathology,  but  there 
are  many  morbific  agents  which  are  capable  of  so  controlling  all 
other  influences  as  to  determine  certain  uniform  morbid  conditions, 
whose  symptoms  may  be  foretold ;  particularly  the  healthy  and  mor- 
bid animal  poisons.  The  contribution,  however,  which  is  oflen  made 
by  other  causes  as  to  the  intensity  and  complications  of  exact  diseases 
is  well  manifested  in  epidemic  scarlatina,  epidemic  measles,  and  epi- 
demic dysentery  (§  663). 

652,  c.  The  precise  vital  influences  of  any  remote  cause,  their  de- 
pendence upon  the  exact  nature  of  that  cause  (all  other  things  being 
equal),  is  cntically  displayed  by  the  effects  of  slightly  varied  mechan- 
ical agents.  Thus,  "  a  mere  prick  or  scratch  is  usually  followed  by 
cutaneous  erysipelas ;  hut  not  so  with  a  deeper  wound  ;  and  a  punc- 
tured wound  is  less  likely  to  induce  it  than  a  lacerated  one*'  (§  722, 
725.  Also,  Med,  and  Fhys,  Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  610  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  474-480). 
And  so  in  the  same  critical  sense  of  the  acclimated  subject  when  a 
new  epidemic  influence  may  prevail,  as  set  forth  in  section  551. 
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More  striking  distinctions,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause, 
are  shown  by  such  agents  as  opium,  cantharides,  mercury,  the  virus 
of  snakes,  of  the  mad  dog,  of  small-pox,  measlesi  scarlatina,  &c. 

The  importance  of  enforcing  this  fact,  ii^  a  prctctical  sense  at  least, 
is  shown  by  a  common  disregard  of  the  subject,  as  occurs  in  the  fol- 
lowing example.  Thus, — Pereira,  in  his  erudite  work  on  the  Mate- 
ria Medica,  very  justly  says,  that,  "  }^e  precise  pathological  condition 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  of  an  animal  ujider  the  influence  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid  is  matter  of  conjecture.*'  But  he  adds, — **  Whatever 
it  may  be,  it  is  probably  identical  with  that  which  occurs  during  an 
epileptic  paroxysm,  and  with  that  induced  by  loss  of  blood.'*  Now, 
loss  of  blood  will  often  remove  an  epileptic  paroxysm,  at  once ;  and 
is  the  best  remedy  for  the  cerebral  congestion  induced  by  hydrocy- 
anic acid,  after  its  depressing  efiect  is  over. 

652^  d.  The  physiological  inquirer  will  not  fail  to  apply  the  fore- 
going facts  in  opposition  to  the  chemical  and  physical  hypotheses  of 
life  and  disease. 

653,  a.  Animal  or  vegetable  poisons,  if  natural  or  healthy,  are  the 

Sroduct  of  batural  organic  actions ;  if  morbid,  they  are  generated  by 
iseased  actions ;  if  altered  from  the  foregoing  conditions,  they  are 
more  or  less  the  product  of  chemical  decomposition. 

653,  h.  Since,  also,  every  specific  disease  requires  its  exact  cause, 
and  as  every  cause  of  disease  which  is  elaborated  by  the  living  or- 
ganism requires  a  certain  precise  state  of  the  organic  properties  and 
functions  for  its  production,  or  if  more  or  less  of  a  chemical  nature, 
it  has  lost  its  original  peculiarities,  it  follows  ths^t  the  disease  which  is 
produced  by  a  healthy  animal  or  vegetable  poison  cannot  be  gener- 
ated by  a  morbid  one,  and  vice  versa,  nor  can  a  chemical  product  be- 
come the  cause  of  a  disease  which  is  induced  by  poisons  that  are  ex- 
clusively the  product  of  organic  action,  as  in  small-pox,  measles, 
yellow  and  typhus  fevers,  &c.  And  since  small-pox  is  produced  by 
a  morbid  organic  product,  and  can  never,  therefore,  arise  from  an- 
other cause,  and  can  be  alone  propagated  by  contagion,  so,  also,  as 
the  foregoing  fevers  depend,  in  certain  known  instances,  upon  the 
products  of  vegetable  decay,  they  can  never  be  of  a  communicable 
nature.  Nevertheless,  other  causes  may  predispose  the  body  to  the 
operation  of  the  more  specific  predisposing  agents,  so  that  small-pox, 
measles,  &c.,  may  be  unusually  epidemic  and  malignant. 

653,  c.  Healthy  animal  poisons,  therefore,  are  never  generated  by 
the  diseased  processes  which  they  excite ;  but  the  morbid  ones  are 
reproduced  by  such  processes,  and  by  no  other,  and  mostly  by  indi- 
viauals  of  the  same  species,  while  the  same  law  of  individuality  is 
universal  as  to  healthy  animal  poisons. 

653,  d.  For  the  foregoing  reasons,  no  contagious  disease  can  ever 
be  propagated  by  any  other  cause  than  such  as  is  generated  by  that 
precise  modification  of  the  vital  states  which  constitutes  the  essence  of 
the  disease.  By  the  same  inductive  process,  all  those  affections  which 
have  for  their  causes  the  products  of  laws  which  govern  inorganic 
matter  can  neither  be  regarded  as  contagious  by  the  philosopher,  nor 
shown  to  bo  so  by  the  man  who  doubts  every  thing  but  his  senses. 
The  laws  of  life  and  the  laws  of  chemistry  are  as  wide  as  the  poles 
from  each  other.  No  organic  action  can  form  the  chemical  comoina- 
tions  of  dead  matter,  nor  can  the  forces  of  chemistry  imitate  the  mor- 
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bid  any  more  than  the  healthy  products  of  life  (^  43,  44,  52,  53,  150^ 
191a). 

Since,  therefore,  miasmata  produce  yellow  fever,  plague,  typhus, 
&c.,  it  clearly  follows  that  the  living  system,  when  affected  by  those 
diseases,  cannot  generate  a  poison  capable  of  producing  the  same 
affection  in  others,  since  the  poison  depended  originally  upon  vegeta* 
ble  decomposition  (§  657  b,  741  h). 

But,  inaependently  of  this  incontrovertible  law  which  is  predicated 
of  numerous  facts  in  physiology  and  pathology,  and  without  one  to 
invalidate  its  force,  the  whole  of  this  question  as  to  the  contagious- 
ness of  fevers  is  settled  negatively  by  a  great  variety  of  direct  obser- 
vations. (See  Objectiont  to  the  supposed  Contagiousness  of  Yellow  Fe^ 
ver,  &c.,  in  Med,  and  Pkys.  Comm,^  voL  i.,  p.  445-453,  note^  532-534 ; 
vol.  ii.,  p.  511.) — Also,  ^  1068  i,  note. 

654,  a.  Specific  predisposing  causes,  consisting  of  animal,  and  min- 
eral, and  roost  of  the  vegetable  poisons,  generally  produce  their  sen- 
sible effects  with  great  rapidity.  Even  vegetable  miasmata,  in  a  state 
of  concentration,  may  determine  an  attack  of  idiopathic  fever  as  soon 
as  their  operation  begins  (§  648).  It  is  upon  this  rapidity  of  effect 
that  much  of  the  utility  of  the  materia  medica  depends  (§  554).  I  have 
accumulated  examples  of  this  nature  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  471-474,  &;c.).  But  as  no  small  number 
believe,  with  Louis,  that  '*  it  is  not  true,  as  has  been  said  too  oflen, 
ihBX,  facts  do  not  become  old,  and  the  immense  majority  of  them  have 
become  so;  and,  moreover,  those  which  we  collect  in  these  times, 
will,  in  like  manner,  in  their  turn,  become  old''  (the  '*  numerical 
method''  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  ibid,^  vol.  ii.,  p.  810),  I 
shall,  I  say,  in  view  of  this  skepticism  in  respect  to  "  facts*'  (§  5|,  a,  e), 
present  an  instance  fresh  from  Bombay  (1846)  relative  to  the  malig- 
nant cholera,  and  as  yielding  "  food  for  the  mind  contemplative." 
Thus,  the  writer : 

*' Who  shall  depict  the  scene  in  the  hospitals?  I  speak  more  of  the 
Fusiliers,  because  of  that  I  saw  much ;  every  cot  was  filled — delirium 
here,  death  there-^-the  fearful  shrieks  of  pain  and  anguish.  Men 
whom  you  had  seen  a  short  time  before  hale  and  strong,  were  rolling 
in  at  every  door,  crowding  every  space — countenances  so  full  of  mis- 
ery—eyes sunken  and  glaring,  shriveled  and  blackened  cheeks.  This, 
too,  the  work  of  five  short  minutes  or  less !  So  sudden  was  death 
with  some,  that  they  were  seized,  .cramped,  collapsed,  dead,  almost 
as  fast  as  I  have  written  the  words.  Previous  health  and  strength 
were  no  guaranties;  men  attending  the  burials  of  their  comrades 
were  attacked,  borne  to  the  hospital,  and  buried  themselves  the  next 
morning.  Pits  were  dug  in  the  church-yard  mominff  and  evening ; 
sewed  up  in  their  beddings,  coffinless,  they  were  laid  side  by  side,  one 
service  read  over  all." 

The  foregoing  paragraph,  as  well  as  the  facts  to  which  I  have  just 
referred,  in  another  work,  may  remind  the  reader  of  what  has  been 
said  of  the  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  nux  vomica,  &;c.,  and  lead  him 
to  appreciate  the  analogies  in  the  modes  in  which  moi'bific  and  reme- 
dial agents  bring  about  their  results,  and  strengthen  his  philosophy  of 
the  properties  and  laws  of  organic  beings  (§  494  dd^  827  d), 

654,  b.  The  foregoing,  however,  is  not  equally  true  of  morbid  ani> 
mal  poisons,  which  are  alike  specific.    I  may  also  say,  as  farther  il- 
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lustrative  of  great  vital  laws,  that  morbid  animal  poisons  have,  com- 
monly, the  remarkable  attribute  of  producing  their  sensible  effects  at 
more  determinate  periods  than  any  other  predisposing  causes,  with  a 
few  exceptions  like  the  hydrophobic  virus.  It  is  also  another  striking 
fact,  that  natural  small-pox  occurs  in  about  fourteen  days  after  expo- 
sure, but  that  the  intermediate  period  is  only  eight  days  where  the 
same  disease  is  communicated  by  inoculation.  The  disease,  too,  is 
violent  in  the  former,  and  comparatively  mild  in  the  latter  case ;  thus 
showing  that  slight  variations  in  the  condition  of  the  predisposing 
causes  will  not  only  vary  the  duration  of  the  predisposition,  but  mod- 
ify all  the  phenomena  of  the  ensuing  disease  (§  650,  651).  This  is 
more  particularly  seen  in  the  relative  history  of  natural  small-pox  and 
the  cow-pox,  which  are,  essentially,  one  disease.  It  is  an  example, 
also^  which  illustrates  the  specific  modifications  of  the  properties  of 
life  in  different  animals ;  since  we  know  of  no  other  than  the  cow 
(certainly  not  the  human  species)  that  can  so  alter  the  variolous  poi- 
son (§  545.    Also,  Med.  and  Phys.  Comm.^  vol.  ii.,  p.  184,  195-200). 

654,  c.  Again,  there  may  be  an  interval  of  weeks,  months,  and 
years,  after  the  application  and  the  removal  of  the  predisposing  cause, 
before  disease  ensues.  This  b  witnessed  particularly  in  some  re- 
markable exceptions  which  occur  among  the  specific  causes ;  as  those 
which  generate  intermittent  fever,  while  the  same  causes  may  also 
develop  an  attack  with  great  rapidity  (§  654,  a).  '*  When  a  cause  is 
applied  which  produces  fever,"  says  the  philosophical  Fordyce,  "  it 
produces  it  uno  ictu,  although  the  cause  be  no  longer  applied.  Nei- 
ther is  it  increased,  diminished,  or  altered,  by  the  farther  application 
of  its  cause." 

654*  d.  Where  the  sensible  effects  follow  rapidly  the  application  of 
the  causes,  the  predisposing  b  generally  adequate  to  the  full  produc- 
tion of  disease;  and  it  may  be  equally  so  where  the  interval  is  longer, 
as  in  small- pox,. hydrophobia,  &c.,  though  more  commonly  some  ex- 
citing causes  are  necessary,  as  probably  in  a  large  proportion  of  idio- 
pathic fevers.  Hence,  an  attack  of  these  diseases  may  be  often  pre- 
sented by  a  proper  regimen. 

655.  Specific  causes  commonly  operate  with  greater  certainty  than 
ihe  general  (§  646) ;  and  this  is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  circumstance, 
that  the  former  generally  act  both  as  predisposing  and  exciting  causes. 
But,  even  the  effects  of  these  may  be  moderated  by  a  proper  regimen. 
Low  diet,  fer  instance,  after  exposure  to  small -pox,  measles,  scarlati- 
aa.  Sec,  or  aft»r  inoculation,  or  exposure  to  the  causes  of  fever,  will 
lessen  the  severity  of  the  disease.  The  principle  is  the  same  as  when 
a  sdmulant  diet,  &c.,  contribute  to  their  production  (§  551). ' 

656.  The  ordinary  exciting  causes,  which,  in  their  usual  force,  com- 
monly fail  of  producing  disease  where  a  morbid  tendency  has  not  been 
induced  by  predisposing  causes,  may  readily  become  prediq>osing,  or 
both  together,  by  a  greater  intensity  of  action. 

657,  a.  It  commonly  haj^pens,  especially  in  acute  diseases,  that, 
when  predisposing  causes  are  not  followed  immediately  by  a  devel- 
opment of  disease,  the  principal  morbid  states  take  place  in  organs 
distant  from  that  on  which  the  morbific  causes  exert  their  direct  ac- 
tion. The  main  predisposition,  therefore,  is  produced  by  sympathy 
in  the  remote  parts ;  and  of  course  it  is  there  that  the  principal  explo- 
sion of  disease  takes  place.    It  is  subsequent  to  this,  that  the  surfaces 
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on  which  the  accents  exert  their  direct  action  become  sensibly  iuvolved 
in  disease ;  and  then  it  is  probably  quite  as  much  a  result  of  sympa- 
thetic reaction  fix>m  the  organs  wherd  the  main  explosion  takes  place 
(§  148,  514  A,  524  c,  743).  This  is  especially  true  of  the  alimentary 
and  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  and  of  thd  skin,  upon  the  former  of 
which  malaria  appear  to  exert  their  direct  action.  The  principle  is 
seen  distinctly  in  the  pulmonic  inflammation,  rheumatism,  &c.,  which 
follow  the  action  of  cold  upon  the  skin,  and  in  the  application  of  mer- 
curial ointment,  and  other  unirritating  remedial  a'gents,  to  the  unde- 
nuded  surface  (§  649,  c).  And  so  of  other  remedies  addressed  >tO'the 
stomach.  They  commonly  exert  their  most  sensible  effects  upon  the 
remote  parts  now  rendered  particularly  susceptible  by  the  presence 
of  disease  (§  136,  d).  But  examples  of  remedial  influences  more  in 
point  occur  in  subsequent  sections  (§  902  m,  905).  In  respect  to  mor- 
oific  causes,  however,  there  may  not  exist  any  preternatural  suscep- 
tibility of  the  distant  parts,  but  the  agents  establish  their  effects  in  con- 
formity with  laws  already  indicated  (§  150,  &c.).  The  propagation 
of  their  influences  in  the  foregoing  manner  is  replete  with  problems 
of  the  deepest  interest  in  medicine,  and  reason  is  often  conducted  to 
the  truth  by  a  firm  hold  upon  a  long  chain  of  analogies.  In  this  way, 
for  example,  we  arrive  at  a  knowledge  that  hydrophobia  follows  the 
law  of  propagation  by  nervous  influence.  The  hydrophobic  virus  es- 
tablishes certain  imperceptible  morbid  influences  upon  the  bitten  part, 
which  are  sympathetically  propagated  over  the  system ;  and  here,  as 
in  miasmatic  fever,  the  predisposition  is  sufficiently  formed  in  various 
other  parts  as  not  to  require,  for  the  general  explosion,  a  full  devel- 
opment of  disease  in  the  bitten  part.  There  are  commonly  present, 
however,  in  hydrophobia,  symptoms  which  denote  either  inflammation 
or  morbid  irritation  of  the  injured  part,  just  antecedently  to  the  gen- 
eral explosion,  which  is  precipitated  by  it.  Hence,  also,  the  reason 
why  the  removal  of  the  bitten  part,  many  days,  or  even  weeks,  afler 
the  infliction  of  the  wound,  may  prevent  hydrophobia;  which  it  would 
be  absurd  to  explain  by  the  humoral  philosophy  of  this  disease  {Med- 
ical and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  499-505). 

657,  b.  It  will  have  been  seen  that  a  peculiarity  attends  idiopathic 
fever  in  its  universal  invasion  of  the  body  (§  148,  757,  &c.) ;  and  this 
leads  me  to  indicate  a  certain  diflerence  in  the  sympathetic  propaga- 
tion of  the  predisposing  influences  from  what  may  obtain  in  the  more 
circumscribed  forms  of  disease.  lii  the  operation  of  the  predisposing 
causes  of  fever,  the  impression  which  is  propagated  from  the  direct 
seat  of  morbific  action  gives  rise  to  coincident  pathological  states 
throughout  the  system,  where  there  is  no  interference  from  inflamma- 
tion or  venous  congestion ;  wh|le  other  morbific  causes  are  apt  to  re- 
sult in  various  modes  of  disease,  as  the  efiects  of  sympathetic  influ- 
ences radiated  from  their  seat  of  action.  In  the  fomier  case,  thei-e 
fore,  the  general  extension  of  sympathetic  impressions  is  equivalent, 
in  principle,  to  a  specific  universal  action  of  the  original  predisposing 
cause  (§  228,  653,  516  d,  no.  6). 

658.  If  disease  be  limited  to  the  part  on  which  the  morbific  cause 
makes  its  direct  impression,  the  changes  may  be  then  instituted  by  the 
direct  action  of  the  cause  upon  the  organic  properties,  and  without  any 
necessary  intervention  of  the  nervous  power.  And  so  of  remedial  agents, 
as  when  caustic  is  applied  to  ulcers,  vesicants  to  the  skin.  Sec,     But, 
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It  more  commonly  happens  that  the  reflected  nervous  power  is  the 
immediate  agent  in  the  production  or  cause  of  disease,  though  seated 
in  the  part  to  which  the  morbific  or  remedial  agent  is  applied.  This 
reflection  of  the  nervous  power  may  come  either  directly  through  the 
nei-ves  supplying^  the  part,  or  from  organs  more  remote  (§  184, 188, 205 
-216,  222-233f ,  475,  476-492,  500,  514  b,  657). 

659,  a.  Predisposing  causes  are  often  involved  in  much  obscurity, 
especially  when  of  a  complex  nature.  Their  operation  may  have  be- 
gun at  some  remote  period,  and  there  may  have  been  a  long  consec- 
utive series  without  much  relation  to  each  other.  Neither  may  be 
sufficient  to  lay  the  foundation  of  disease;  but  each  renders  the 
properties  of  life  more  and  more  susceptible  to  morbific  influences 
from  other  causes,  but  which,  otherwise,  might  have  been  innoxious 
These  new  causes  being  applied,  one  after  another,  alter  more  and 
more  the  natural  condition  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions,  till, 
at  last,  some  new,  and  perhaps  as  mild  a  cause,  produces  a  sudden 
explosion  of  disease.  This  last  cause  is  often  mistaken,  and  often  fii- 
tally  for  the  patient,  as  the  principal,  or  only  source  of  a  malady, 
which  has  been  the  slow  consequence  of  a  long  series  of  causes. 
And  so  of  the  last  remedy,  after  a  series  of  remedial  influences. 

Thus  it  frequently  happens  that  the  first  in  the  chain  of  predispos- 
ing causes  begins  in  chilahood,  and  the  last  does  not  take  place  till 
adult  age.  The  gastric  and  hepatic  inflammations,  which  supervene 
on  the  indigestion  of  adult  life,  have  often  grown  out  of  improper 
food  in  childhood,  and  a  neglect  of  other  natural  habits,  which  are 
continued  till  habitual  indigestion  sets  in.  It  then  becomes  difficult, 
from  the  influence  of  habit,  to  accomplish  a  cure ;  and  these  patients, 
too  often  indisposed  to  exercise  self-denial,  go  on  with  persevering 
indulgence,  and  carry  forward  the  morbid  changes,  till  obstinate  and 
even  disorganizing  inflammations  ensue  (§  548).  Such,  too,  is  the 
frequent  history  of  intemperate  drinkers,  excessive  tobacco  chewers 
and  smokers,  opium  eaters,  &c. ;  the  poison  being  slowly  morbific  in 
all  the  cases,  but  aided  in  its  operation  by  many  concurring  causes 
(§  543,  544,  562). 

From  this  combined  series  of  causes,  and  their  gradual  influences 
upon  the  vital  conditions,  there  is  every  variety  and  gradation,  as  to 
number,  time,  activity,  &c.,  down  to  those  which,  like  a  scald,  or  the 
bite  of  a  venomous  snake,  develop  inflammation  at  once,  or,  like 
prussic  acid,  extinguish  on  the  instant,  and  without  any  other  antece- 
dent change,  the  entire  powers  of  the  organic  being. 

659,  b.  The  foregoing  gradual  operation  of  morbific  agents  lays 
the  foundation  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  (§  836),  and  is  analogous, 
in  principle,  to  the  philosophy  of  acclimation,  and  to  the  formation  of 
artificial  temperaments  (§  558,  560-563,  591).  The  causes,  indeed, 
being  perhaps  not  remarkably  different,  and  only  morbific  under  spe- 
cial circumstances,  may  transform  the  melancholic  into  the  sangnineo- 
melancholic,  or  into  the  nervous  temperament,  instead  of  producing 
chronic  indigestion,  or  some  habit  of  feeble  health  (§  535-540,  602). 

660.  In  the  last  section  we  have  examples  of  what  is  in  constant 
progress  in  disease,  namely,  the  predisposing  influence  which  a  dis- 
eased organ  exerts  on  othei's  which  were  not  diseased.  These  sym- 
pathetic influences,  loading  to  various  sympathetic  diseases,  then  fall 
within  the  category  of  predisposing  causes ;  as  do  also  the  resalting 
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diseases ;  but,  if  they  concur  only  in  a  secondary  manner  with  other 
causes,  then  they  may  be  only  exciting,  or  both  exciting  and  predis- 
posing causes  (§  143  b,  222-232,  514  h,  647,  715). 

661.  Finally,  all  those  hereditary  peculiarities,  in  which  there  is  a 
natural  tendency  in  the  vital  states  to  take  on  diseased  conditions, 
may  be  included  under  remote  predisposing  causes.  But  this  is 
rather  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  since,  in  the  hereditary  constitu- 
dons,  the  tendency  to  disease  is  virtually  no  more  than  the  common 
predisposition  to  disease,  and  is  equally  owing  to  remote  causes 
which  nave  exerted  their  predisposing  effects  upon  our  ancestors.  It 
is  convenient,  therefore,  to  assume  these  transmitted  peculiarities -as 
equivalent  to  the  remote  causes  themselves.  And,  altnough  we  can- 
not trace  out  the  remote  influences  which  lay  the  foundi^on  of  the 
scrofulous  constitution,  or  of  other  hereditary  predispositions,  the 
known  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  accidental  constitutions  is 
equivalent  to  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  remote  predisposing 
causes ;  since  in  other  afitections  we  do  but  employ  our  knowledge  of 
the  predisposing  causes  in  finding  out  the  exact  pathological  character 
of  disease.    And  so,  also,  of  the  several  temperaments  (§  561, 585,  &;c.). 

662,  a.  A  knowledge  of  the  remote  causes  of  diease  is  often  indis- 
pensable to  the  successful  treatment  of  disei^.  Catarrh,  for  in- 
stance, arising  from  cOld,  in  a  sound  constitution,  although  prolonged, 
may  be  suffered  to  pass  without  much  remedial  care ;  but,  if  it  have 
Cor  one  of  its  remote  causes  a  natural  tendency  to  scrofula,  or  phthi- 
sis, it  should  awaken  all  our  vigilance  for  its  removal  The  reason  is 
obvious.  In  the  ordinary  catarrh,  all  the  remote  causes  soon  cease 
their  operation,  exert  no  profound  nor  specific  changes,  and  the  vital 
states  soon  obey  their  natural  tendency  to  the  standard  of  health. 
In  the  other  case,  remote  causes  had  been  in  prolonged  operation, 
are  more  or  less  of  a  specific  character,  and  the  resulting  predisposi- 
tion has  almost  the  fixedness  of  the  temperaments  (§  543,  548,  561, 
562,  585,  &;c.).  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  tendency  of  nature  is 
to  go  the  wrong  way ;  and  in  proportion  to  this  she  requires  the  in- 
tervention of  art.  Wo  must  then  make  repeated  impressions  upon 
the  diseased  conditions,  before  we  can  establish  the  artifical  changes, 
before  we  may  counteract  the  naturally  morbific  tendency.  This  be- 
ing accomplished,  a  favorable  inclination  is  given  to  the  balance  of 
nature,  and  she  comes  in  with  languid  efforts  at  restoration. 

662,  h.  Again,  a  fever,  or  inflammation,  with  partial  remissions, 
presents  itself.  The  fate  of  the  patient  may  now  depend  upon  our 
knowledge  of  whether  the  principal  remote  cause  consisted  of  marsh 
miasmata,  or  of  some  other  morbific  agent,  although  it  have  long 
ceased  to  operate ;  since>  in  the  former  case,  the  Peruvian  bark,  arse- 
nic, &c.,  may  be  indispensable,  while  in  the  latter  they  would  be  de- 
structive (§  870).  It  oflen  happens,  also,  where  the  remote  cause  is 
still  in  operation,  that  its  removal  alone,  especially  those  of  a  general 
nature,  may  be  all  that  is  necessary  to  a  speedy  cure  (§  648,  815). 

Venous  congestions,  as  will  be  seen  hereafler,  may  be  also  attend- 
ant on  intermittent  fever,  which  shall  ultimately  require  the  Peruvian 
febrifuge,  but  which  would  be  aggravated  in  most  other  cases.  Af^er 
bloodletting,  it  is  the  great  remedy  for  the  intermitting  apoplexies  of 
Italv,  &c.  In  all  these  cases,  the  congestive  affection  is  peculiarly 
mollified  by  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  cause  (§  816,  817). 
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662»  c.  Again,  it  has  been  always  found,  on  dissection,  that  ddirium 
a  potu  was  attended  with  venous  congestion  of  the  brain ;  and  such  is 
the  modifying  influence  of  the  remote  cause,  that  one  of  its  principal 
remedies  is  opium,  and  in  quantities  that  would  induce  another  modi- 
fication of  the  same  disease  if  administered  in  healthy  states  of  the 
system,  and  for  which  bloodletting  and  coffee  would  be  the  remedies. 
This  peculiar  fact  impresses  us  forcibly  as  to  the  wonderful  modifica- 
tions which  different  morbific  agents  establish  in  "particular  forms  of 
disease,  and  enforces  the  importance  of  ascertaining  the  nature  of  the 
predisposing  cause.  Striking  examples  occur  in  the  self-limited  dis 
eases  (§  859,  861). 

663.  The  remote  causes  which  readily  produce  disease  in  one  man 
may  not  in  another.  Thus,  during  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  fe- 
ver, or  the  malignant  cholera,  or  influenza,  a  greater  portion  of  the  in- 
habitants may  escape  the  disease.  There  is,  therefore,  something  ap- 
pertaining to  that  part  of  the  multitude  which  escapes,  that  enables 
them  to  resist  the  morbific  effects  of  the  prevailing  remote  cause  (§ 
648,  b).  And  here  observation,  as  well  as  vital  philosophy,  enables 
us  to  understand  the  reasons. 

We  find,  for  instance,  in  respect  to  yellow  fever,  and  all  other  con- 
gestive fevers,  prevailing  epidemically,  that  their  subjects  are  apt  to 
live  on,  afler  the  appearance  of  the  distemper,  without  much  regard 
to  their  habits.  They  eat  as  freely  as  usual  of  animal  food,  drink 
their  wine,  and  perhaps  more  ardent  spirits.  Others  have  become  in- 
firm from  irregular  habits,  and  such  are,  in  consequence,  rendered 
more  susceptible  of  the  epidemical  influence  (§  827  c,  e). 

On  the  contrary,  we  observe  that  the  class  who  escape  are  more 
generally  abstemious,  eat  less  stimulating  food,  or  renounce  it  alto- 
gether, abandon  all  alcoholic  liquors,  avoid  the  night  air,  retire  early 
to  rest,  &c.  (§  615,  &c.,  623-625,  645  h). 

And  so,  where  there  exist  constitutional  or  other  tendencies  to  dis- 
ease ;  its  attack  may  be  averted  by  habitually  avoiding  many  agents 
which  are  inoffensive  to  others  (§  150).  Peculiarities  in  respect  to 
temperament  are,  also,  often  concerned  in  the  degrees  of  susceptibil- 
ity to  the  influence  of  morbific  agents ;  just  as  they  are  in  respect  to 
remedial.  The  sanguine,  for  example,  will  be  more  the  subjects  than 
the  melancholic  or  the  phlegmatic ;  and  the  former  require  greater 
vigilance  as  to  exciting  causes  (§  551,  597,  598). 

664.  Certain  predispusing  causes  sometimes  extinguish  the  suscep- 
tibility to  their  morbific  action  even  in  concentrated  degrees,  when 
they  have  been  long  in  operation  in  degrees  less  intense ;  as  in  accli- 
mation, the  use  of  tobacco,  &c.  (§  544,  545,  551).  Some  other  causes 
alvirays,  or  nearly  so,  destroy  the  susceptibility  to  their  action  through 
all  future  time,  afler  having  once  produced  disease.  These  consist, 
mostly,  of  a  few  morbid  animal  poisons ;  namely,  of  small-pox,  mea- 
sles, scarlatina,  hooping-cough,  and  mumps.  It  is  remarkable,  too, 
that  all  these  diseases  are  contagious  without  contact,  and  are  the  only 
ones  to  which  this  combined  law  applies  (§  545,  652). 

665.  Predisposition  oflen  remains  afler  disease  shall  have  been  ap- 
parently eradicated ;  as  seen  particularly  in  intermittent  fever,  and  m 
chronic  indigestion  (§  515  g^  560).  This  persistence  of  predisposi- 
tion  is  most  likely  to  occur  where  some  organic  derangement  may 
have  supervened,  or  where  a  low  chronic  stato  of  disease  may  estab- 
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lish  itself  in  some  comparatiyely  circumscribed  part,  and  which  not 
only  contributes  to  maintain  the  general  predisposition,  but  afterward 
increasing,  becomes  one  of  the  exciting  causes  of  another  attack  of  fe- 
ver (§  806).  These  local  conditions  are  generally  owing  to  imperfect 
treatment ;  to  the  neelect,  perhaps,  in  intermittent  and  remittent  fe- 
vers, of  proper  depletion,  or  to  the  use  of  excessive  doses  of  quinia,  &;c 
Acquired  predisposition  to  particular  diseases,  however,  often  appears 
to  be  almost  as  firmly  ingrafled  upon  the  constitution  as  those  of  an 
hereditary  nature,  with  intervals  of  apparent  absence  of  all  disease 
(§  535,  &c.). 

666,  a.  Predisposition  to  disease  consists  in  some  indefinite  change 
which  has  befallen  the  organic  properties,  and  corresponds,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  with  the  peculiar  virtues  of  the  predisposing  causes  (§ 
650,  652).  Where  the  subsequent  development  of  abease  is  severe, 
and  especially  if  sudden,  there ,  has  been,  obviously,  some  profound 
antecedent  impression  upon  the  properties  of  life.  Close  observa- 
tion, indeed,  will  generally  detect,  especially  in  predispositions  to  fe- 
ver, many  obscure  symptoms  which  denote  a  change  in  the  organic 
properties  and  functions,  some  time  before  the  sudden  and  full  explo- 
sion of  disease. 

A  morbific  impression  being  once  made  on  the  changeable  proper- 
ties of  life,  it  may  go  on  increasing  in  intensity,  although  the  remote 
cause  have  been  early  withdrawn,  till,  having  acquired  a  certain  de- 
gree of  force,  disease  may  either  explode  spontaneously,  or  some  mild 
exciting  cause  may  institute  a  sudden  and  violent  change  in  the  now 
highly-susceptible  properties  of  life  (§  514  g,  516  c,  516  rf,  no.  6, 
518  &,  561,  618  a).  At  other  times  the  predisposition  appears  to  be 
stationary,  perhaps  for  months,  and  even  for  years,  as  seen  in  fevers 
and  hydrophobia ;  the  former  having  been  known  to  exist  in  a  dor- 
mant state  for  a  year  or  more,  and  the  latter  for  seven  years.  In  these 
cases,  it  appears  ultimately  to  assume,  of  itself,  a  tendency  toward  a 
full  development  (§  148,  514  g,  559,  561,  715,  826  g,  657  a). 

666,  b,  A  distinct  apprehension  of  the  nature  of  acquired  predispo- 
sition to  disease  may  be  had  by  referring  to  the  philosophy  of  artifi- 
cial temperaments  (§591,  602,  603),  and  to  those  naturally  modified 
states  of  the  vital  properties  which  so  frequently  result  in  hereditary 
diseases ;  as  in  scrofula,  gout,  bronchocele,  &c.  In  some  of  those 
natural  conditions  which  predispose  us  to  specific  modes  of  disease 
(§  661),  there  is  no  apparent  departure  from  a  state  of  health,  unless 
disease  be  developed  by  exciting  causes  (§  578,  c) ;  and  this  will  be 
true  in  proportion  as  the  predisposition  is  limited  to  a  few  parts,  and 
especially  if  those  few  be  not  important  to  organic  life.  Thus,  the 
predisposition  to  gout  is  greatly  limited  to  the  small  joints,  though  it 
may  affect  other  parts,  especially  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 
So,  in  bronchocele,  the  predisposition  resides  in  the  thyroid  gland. 
In  such  constitutions,  therefore,  there  is  not  generally  any  thing  pres- 
ent, under  ordinary  circumstances  of  health,  to  denote  any  modifica- 
tion of  the  properties  of  life  which  approximates  a  condition  of  obvi- 
ous disease.  These  cases  are  so  far  closely  allied  to  those  conditions 
in  which  the  predisposition  to  fever,  or  to  hydrophobia,  is  in  a  state 
of  incubation  for  many  months,  or  for  years. 

But,  in  scrofulous  subjects,  it  is  generally  otherwise;  since  in  those 
who  are  naturally  predisposed  to  scrofula,  the  tendency  to  the  disease 
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18  more  or  less  universal,  and  may  affect  almost  every  tissue  and  or 
ean.  There  is,  therefore,  a  natural  radical  fault  in  all  the  organic  en- 
Qowments  of  the  system,  and  this  fault  or  natural  modification  consti- 
tutes the  predisposition  (§  661).  Hence,  in  such  subjects,  the  very 
elements  of  the  body  are  diverted  more  or  less  from  their  perfect 
standard,  and  the  union  of  their  compounds  into  tissues  and  organs 
deviates,  more  or  less,  from  that  of  natural  subjects  (§  220).  Irrita- 
bility, especially,  is  not  only  permanently  turned  from  its  natural 
character,  but  is  at  all  times  pretematurally  susceptible ;  and  hence 
it  happens  that  occasional  causes,  innocent  in  health,  operate  now 
with  morbific,  effect  (§  143-150).  These  cdses  approximate  those  ac- 
quired predispositions  where  incubation  is  of  short  duration,  and 
where  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organic  properties  sustain  a 
profound  lesion  during  the  early  o()eration  of  the  predisposing  cause, 
or  take  on,  at  an  early  time,  a  progressive  tendency  toward  an  explo- 
sion of  disease  (§  76,  181,  578  c). 

II.    PROXIMATE,  OR  PATHOLOGICAL  CAUSE. 

667.  The  proximate  cause,  as  implied  by  the  term,  is  that  from 
which  all  the  direct  phenomena  of  disease  arise.  It  must  there- 
fore constitute  the  essence  of  disease  itself;  and  hence  I  substituted 
in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentariies  the  term  pathological 
for  proximate,  and  have  since  retained  it  as  more  expressive  than  the 
original  name. 

668.  The  remotis  causes,  by  their  action  upon  the  properties  of  life, 
lead  to  that  change  in  their  condition  which  forms  the  essential  path- 
ological cause,  or  the  essence  of  disease  (§  644,  658,  666).  As  a 
necessary  result,  there  also  follows  a  corresponding  change  in  the 
functions  over  which  the  properties  preside,  and  therefore  a  more  or 
less  modified  action  of  the  vessels  which  are  the  instruments  of  disease 
($  247).  All  the  symptoms,  altered  secretions,  lesions  of  structyre, 
&c.,  are  only  consequences,  more  or  less  remote,  of  those  primary 
changes. 

669.  Since,  also,  it  appears  that  all  remote  causes  which  differ  in 
their  virtues,  or  in  their  modes  of  influence,  establish  changes  in  the 
properties  and  functions  of  life  corresponding,  in  a  general  sense, 
with  the  nature  of  the  causes,  and  with  the  modes  and  intensity  of 
their  operation,  it  follows  that  the  pathological  causes,  or  results  of 
the  predisposing;  must  vary  in  a  corresponding  manner  (§  650,  651). 

670.  But  there  are  many  remote  causes  that  are  so  nearly  allied  in 
their  morbific  virtues,  that  they  must  produce  pathological  conditions 
of  near  resemblance.  Such  are  the  various  remote  causes  of  inflam- 
mation, and  that  other  class  which  g^ives  rise  to  idiopathic  fevers. 
Since,  however,  many  of  the  causes  belonging  to  each  class  have  cer- 
tain very  peculiar  virtues  of  their  own,  there  must  necessarily  arise 
corresponding  peculiarities  in  the  pathological  conditions  which  they 
produce.  Hence  the  very  obvious  differences  which  prevail  among 
inflammations  and  fevers ;  though  more  or  less  is  due  to  the  nature 
of  the  affected  parts,  and  oflen  to  many  contingent  influences.  In- 
flammation of  the  venous  tissue,  for  example,  presents  a  combina- 
tion of  phenomena  that  distinguish  it  at  once  from  inflammation  of 
any  other  tissue,  though  the  remote  causes  be  the  same.  Much  of 
the  variety  in  congestive  fevers  is  also  due  to  a  more  inflammatory 
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State  of  one  or  more  organs ;  while,  also,  venous  inflammation  is  va- 
xiously  ^modified,  as  in  aQ  other  tissues,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
remote  causes  (§  132-140,  149-152,  652,  722,  765,  766.  Also,  Med. 
and  Phys.  Cknnm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  427-514). 

671.  Summarily,  then,  the  precise  nature  of  the  pathological  cause 
will  depend  upon  the  nature  and  action  of  the  remote  cause,  or  their 
combined  nature  when  two  or  more  operate  efficiently,  and  upon  the 
natural  or  other  antecedent  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  of 
the  affected  parts,  and  the  general  nature  and  vital  relations  of  any 
compound  organ  of  which  an  affected  tissue  may  form  a  component 
part;  subject,  however,  t<r modifications  from  temperament,  age,  hab- 
its, &c. 

672.  Every  disease  consists  of  a  succession  of  pathological  causes, 
till  they  end  in  health,  or  in  death.  These  changes  are  the  result  d 
the  natural  mutability  of  the  properties  of  life,  especially  when  once 
diverted  from  their  healthy  standard.  The  morbid  states  are  rarely 
stationary  from  one  hour  to  another.  They  fluctuate,  favorably,  from 
the  inherent  tendency  of  the  properties  to  return  to  their  natural  con- 
dition, or  from  artificial  impressions  from  remedial  agents ;  or,  unfa- 
vorably, from  the  intensity  of  disease,  the  force  of  predisposition  and 
of  habit,  or  from  the  continued  operation  of  predisposing  or  exciting 
causes,  &c.  (§  177-184,  535,  &c.,  666,  733  e).  The  progressive 
changes  may  be  gradual,  and  require  but  slight  modifications  of  treat- 
ment, or  great  and  abrupt ;  and  either  condition  may  follow  the  same 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  according  to  the  surrounding  influences. 

The  absolute  condition  of  disease,  therefore,  is  changing  not  only 
spontaneously  during  its  progress  or  decline,  but  is  variously  modi- 
fied by  remedial  agents,  and  by  other  contingent  causes  (§  733,  d). 

673.  It  is  to  the  actual  condition  of  disease,  and  the  organs  involv- 
ed, that  remedies  should  be  directed.  A  knowledge,  indeed,  of  the 
seat  of  disease,  and  of  its  exact  pathology  as  far  as  may  be  attained, 
is  often  indispensable  to  a  successful  treatment ;  and  here  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  remote  causes  may  contribute  the  greatest  light  (§  650). 

So,  also,  at  every  successive  application  of  remedial  agents,  the 
new  pathological  conditions  should  form  the  ground  of  the  new  pre- 
scriptions. 

674.  a.  Upon  the  modified  conditions  of  the  properties  of  life,  or 
their  pathological  states,  therefore,  all  the  modified  actions  of  the 
vessels  which  are  the  instruments  of  disease,  all  the  vital  phenomena, 
and  all  the  phvsical  products  depend;  just  as  the  healthy  actions, 
phenomena,  and  products  depend  upon  the  same  properties  in  their 
state  of  health  (§  177,  410).  It  is  for  this  reason,  the  modification  of 
the  vital  properties  in  disease,  or  the  essence  of  disease  itself,  is  called 
the  proximate  or  pathological  cause ;  all  the  rest  being  merely  results 
or  effects. 

But,  there  are  only  certain  facts  that  may  be  understood  in  relation 
to  the  changes  which  the  organic  conditions  sustain  from  the  opera- 
tion of  morbific  causes.  We  can  see  distinctly  that  they  are  exalted 
in  inflammation,  and  exalted  or  depressed  in  fevers.  But  these  are 
comparatively  unimportant  elements  of  the  changes.  There  is  also 
the  greater  change  which  consists  in  some  absolute  modification  of 
the  nalure  of  the  properties,  some  positive  change  in  kind  (§  177, 
666).    What  that  change  is  it  is  impossible  to  comprehend,  though  it 
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be  the  essential  part  of  the  disease.  We  know  not,  indeed,  the  ab- 
solute nature  of  the  vital  properties  in  their  healthy  state,  and  have, 
therefore,  no  standard  of  comparison  in  disease.  We  may,  neverthe- 
less, by  the  phenomena,  as  of  all  other  forces  of  nature,  learn  all  the 
laws  of  the  vitalproperties,  and  the  modifications  to  which  they  are 
liable  (§  234).  The  physiologist,  I  again  say,  concerns  himself  about 
the  facts,  the  anatomical  medium,  the  existence  of  the  forces  and  the 
laws  which  they  obey.  He  interrogates  not  the  intrinsic  nature  of 
the  powers^  nor  the  proximate  modes  in  which  the  results  are  pro- 
duced. 

674,  b.  For  the  purpose  of  having  some  visible  or  tangible  condi- 
tion before  us,  in  considering  the  pathology  of  disease,  we  oflen  in- 
clude some  of  the  results  as  elements  of  the  proximate  cause,  or  even 
substitute  some  of  the  results  for  the  cause  itse1£  Thus,  increased 
action  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels  is  often  said  to  be  the  proximate 
or  pathological  cause  of  inflammation,  though  this  is  only  a  conse- 
quence, however  a  necessary  one,  of  a  certain  morbid  alteration  of 
die  vital  properties  of  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  morbid  process. 
So,  the  pathological  cause  of  venous  congestion  is  said  to  consist  in 
an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  veins,  though  this  is  a  very  remote 
consequence.  A  better  designation,  according  to  my  exposition  of  the 
pathology,  and  since  venous  congestion  is  assumed  as  a  particular  dis- 
ease, I  would  say,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  convenience,  that  its 
pathological  cause  is  sub-inflammation  of  the  veins ;  the  accumulation 
of  blood  being  only  a  remote  effect.  And  so  of  active  phlebitis,  or  of 
any  other  inflammation  which  derives  its  name  from  the  part  affected. 
Such,  indeed,  has  become  the  specification  of  common  inflammation 
in  almost  every  part  of  the  body.  But,  in  all  these  cases,  inflamma- 
tion is  an  aggregate  term  which  stands  for  that  change  in  the  organic 
properties  which  is  the  true  pathology. 

674,  c.  But  what  is  the  pathological  cause,  in  the  foregoing  com- 
prehensive sense,  of  other  diseases,  as  fever,  &c.1  Here  we  have 
less  light  as  to  the  nature  of  the  changes,  even  of  function ;  and  hence 
there  is  less  guide  from  general  principles,  and  more  abstract  de- 
pendence upon  symptoms  and  experience.  Still,  as  will  be  seen,  the 
pathology  and  treatment  of  fever  are  not  without  their  important  gen- 
eral precepts.  We  reach  a  knowledge  of  the  modifications  which  the 
physiological  laws  undergo,  and  this  is  the  most  that  we  require  for 
the  institution  of  medical  principles. 

674,  d.  The  vital  states  of  a  part  or  of  the  whole  system  may  be 
variously  modified  in  their  condition  so  as  to  approach  nearly  to  actual 
disease,  and  yet  the  modification  fall  short  of  the  absolute  change. 
This  has  been  already  seen  in  what  I  have  said  of  predisposition  to 
disease,  whether  accidental  or  hereditary.  It  is  also  constantly  illus- 
trated by  the  manner  in  which  the  heart  sympathizes  with  every  part 
which  may  be  the  seat  of  morbid  action,  and  upon  which  the  variable 
state  of  the  pulse  mostly  depends.  This  promiilent  demonstration  of 
sympathy  by  the  heart  may  be  carried  to  all  other  organs,  which,  in 
like  manner,  are  liable  to  sustain  sympathetic  disturbances  short  of 
disease,  but  according  to  their  own  natural  modification  of  the  prop- 
erties of  life,  especially  of  irritability  (§  133-136,  188).  And,  although 
these  conditions  do  not  amount  to  absolute  disease  in  its  common  ao 
ceptation,  they  may  reverberate  morbific  -  influences  upon  parts  sua- 
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taining  a  greater  lesion,  and  often  call  for  the  intervention  of  art  ({ 
714,  848).  Or,  such  influences  may  give  rise  to  severe  forms  of  dis- 
ease in  other  parts.  Thus,  gastric  derangements,  not  inflammatory 
may  induce  severe  inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  throat, 
or  hepatic  or  cerebral  congestion,  &c.  (§  500,  741  c).  Again,  certain 
morbific  causes,  acting  upon  the  stomach,  make  their  principal  demon- 
strations in  remote  parts ;  as  the  narcotics,  cantharides,  &c.  A  sim- 
ple element  of  this  is  constantly  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  cold  on 
striking  the  skin  will  develop  catarrh,  pneumonia,  &c. ;  though,  in  the 
former  cases,  there  may  be  specific  relations  of  the  morbific  agents  to 
particular  parts,  while  in  the  latter,  other  predisposing  causes  may 
have  operated  (§  147-151,  649  c,  657,  722  b).  This  principle  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  all  the  consecutive  developments  which  may  spring 
up  in  different  parts  as  the  consequences  of  some  primary  derange- 
ment of  a  particular  part,  or  of  some  local  morbific  impression  which 
may  come  short  of  apparent  disease  in  the  organ  impressed. 

In  sections  143,  666,  847,  848, 1  have  endeavored  to  show  how  the 
whole  system  may  be  brought,  sympathetically,  into  the  foregoing 
condition,  and  how,  in  consequence,  remedial  agents  will  then  exert 
a  salutary  effect  upon  all  parts,  when  they  might  ^il  of  any  effect  upon 
tlie  same  parts  in  their  state  of  health;  and  how,  also,  in  consequence 
of  such  remedial  influences,  the  morbidly  sympathizing  parts  may  be 
made  the  sources  of  a  reacting  salutary  effect  upon  the  primary  dis- 
ease ;  as  may,  also,  such  as  have  not  sustained  a  morbific  influence 
(§  614  h,  657  b). 

675.  As  illustrative  of  some  of  the  foregoing  sections,  particularly 
the  last  three.  I  shall  now  present  an  example  of  a  therapeutical  na- 
ture, but  which  takes,  in  its  comprehensive  range,  the  causation  and 
philosophy  of  disease,  the  principle  upon  which  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  operate,  whether  directly  upon  the  vital  properties  or 
through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  influence,  the  analogy  between 
the  operation  of  morbific  agents  and  remedies,  and  how  the  last  may 
prove,  through  a  common  principle,  either  remedial  or  morbific. 

I  shall  assume,  for  the  foregoing  purpose,  the  intermittent  fever, 
in  which  the  whole  system  is  engaged ;  and  to  simplify  the  treatment, 
bloodletting,  nauscants,  and  quinine,  may  be  the  agents  employed. 
Each  of  these  agents,  like  all  other  therapeutical  means,  operate  en- 
tirely upon  vital  principles,  as  set  forth  in  the  appropriate  places  in 
this  work. 

Now,  without  the  aid  of  the  philosophy  which  has  been  hitherto 
considered,  we  could  not  comprehend,  in  the  least,  any  of  the  phenom- 
ena of  this  disease,  much  less  their  consecutive  relations,  as  they  are 
regularly  presented  at  the  several  stages  of  the  complaint ;  nor  could 
we  any  better  understand  the  salutary  or  the  conflicting  results  of  our 
remedial  agents.  But,  the  true  philosophy  of  life  places  the  whole 
subject  in  a  consistent,  intelligible,  and  even  sublime  aspect.  At 
each  of  the  several  stages  of  an  intermittent,  the  properties  of  life 
are  in  different  states  of  modification,  and  the  remedies  must  be 
adapted  to  their  particular  modification  at  the  different  stages  of  the 
disease ;  or  such  as  may  be  curative  at  one  stage  will  either  fail  of 
their  effect  at  all  other  stages,  or  exasperate  the  complaint.  In  the 
first,  or  cold  stage,  the  properties  of  life  are  profoundly  altered ;  and, 
as  this  is  the  beginning  of  the  paroxysm,  tne  alteration  has  not  ac- 
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quired  that  fixedness,  or  that  influence  of  habit,  which  results  from 
its  prolongation  (§  535,  &c.).  Powerful  impressions  may,  therefore, 
be  made  upon  the  morbid  properties,  and,  it  rightly  made,  they  may 
at  once  arrest  the  paroxysm.  JBut  no  remedy  can  be  applied  with 
safety  at  the  cold  stage  which  would  add  to  the  excitement  if  applied 
at  the  hot  stage.  No  stimulants,  therefore,  not  even  quinine,  which 
is  so  eminently  curative  during  the  intermission,  can  be  employed  in 
the  cold  stage  without  proving  morbific,  and  an  aggravating  cause  to 
the  hot  stage.  But,  many  remedies  which  are  appropriate  to  the  hot 
stage  will  tend,  more  or  less,  if  applied  during  the  cold  stage,  to  pro- 
duce a  change  that  will  mitigate  the  hot  stage,  or  bring  on  at  once 
the  sweating  stage.  Of  the  diree  remedies  proposed,  there  are  two 
which  will  often  accomplish  this  result,  and  cut  short  the  disease  at 
this  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  or  at  least  conduct  nature  to  an  immediate 
consummation  of  her  cure  in  the  sweating  stage.  But,  the  nearer 
the  beginning  of  the  cold  stage  either  of  the  two  remedies  are  applied, 
whether  loss  of  blood  or  an  emetic,  the  more  salutary,  for  the  reason 
already  stated,  will  be  their  effect  Numerous  and  striking  examples 
of  this  important  principle  might  be  stated  ;  as,  for  instance,  an 
emetic  will  often  subdue,  at  once,  pneumonia  or  croup,  if  exhibited 
at  their  very  invasion,  when  it  may  be  perfectly  powerless  in  a  few 
hours  afterward.  And  so,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  of  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  which  reaches  more  profoundly  and  more  universally 
all  the  organic  properties,  and  determines  upon  them,  when  syncope 
approaches,  a  greater  and  more  universal  impression  of  the  nervous 
power  ($947,  948).  This  remedy,  therefore,  may  often  answer  well 
at  any  period  of  the  cold  stage,  should  we  determine  upon  its  use. 

But,  suppose  that  the  hot  stage  supervene.  A  new  condition  of  the 
vital  states  has  now  sprung  up,  and  it  must  be  treated  accordingly. 
Whatever  will  lessen  and  otherwise  favorably  modify  irritability 
(§  188,  dec),  and  contribute  to  the  production  of  the  sweating  pro- 
cess, will  be  salutary  at  all  periods  of  the  hot  stage,  and  whatever  in- 
creases irritability  and  mobility  will,  as  at  the  cold  stage,  exasperate 
the  hot  stage  and  embarrass  the  sweating  stage.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  quinine  will  still  prove  morbific.  iBut  we  have  in  certain 
nauseating  remedies,  as  tartarized  antimony,  and  in  bloodletting,  ap- 
propriate means  for  reducing  and  otherwise  modifying  the  morbid 
state  of  irritability,  in  the  hot  stage.  Alterative  doses  of  antimony, 
even  short  of  nauseating,  may  now  exert  a  powerful  tendency  to 
bring  about  that  favorable  change  which  ensues  naturally }  while  in 
its  full  emetic  dose,  so  often  favorable  near  the  invasion,  or  at  the  on- 
set, of  the  cold  stage,  this  agent  is  rarely  useful  and  frequently  inju- 
rious. Abstraction  of  blood  has  the  same  useful  tendency.  But, 
this  remedy,  unlike  its  efifect,  and  that  of  emetics,  in  the  cold  stage, 
will  not  operate  with  the  greatest  force  at  the  beginning  of  the  hot 
stage,  but  near  the  termination  of  this  stage  in  the  sweating  process. 
The  properties  of  life  have  now  assumed  a  radically  different  condi- 
tion. They  are  rapidly  throwing  off  the  influence  of  predisposition 
and  of  morbid  habit,  and  their  tendency  is  toward  a  restoration  of 
their  natural  state.  Nature  is  therefore  more  successfully  aided  in 
this  new  condition  as  she  approaches  the  sweating  or  more  curative 
process,  which  is  the  final  cause  of  the  hot  stage.  Hence  it  follows, 
where  the  advantage  of  one  impression  only  can  be  liad  from  a  reme- 
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dkl  agent,  althoagh  it  be  uaefiil,  like  UoodlettiDgy  at  other  periods  o^ 
thif  stage,  it  ahould  gensrally  be  delayed,  atleatt»  till  the  itaffeof  ex* 
oitoment  has  leadied  its  acme.  If  cathartics  be  employed  at  this 
itage,  they  should  be  delated,  at  least,  till  die  sweating  proeeM  has 
begmi;  and  now  an  emetic  may  be  sometimes  salutary.  Bat»  the 
finiBer,  partly  on  accoont  of  their  irritation,  should  rather  be  definied 
ti&  the  sweating  stage  is  orer,  while  emetics  are  most  salotaiy  just 
befiwe  die  invasioii  of  «  paroxysm,  which,  as  in  the  hot  stage,  is  al- 
wm  an  inaospicioos  time  for  cathartics. 

in  proportion  as  nature  is  goin§^  on  with  a  progrsssire  march  towifd 
s  oomparatiTely  healthy  result,  as  m  the  sweating  process^  there  should 
bo  no  great  interference  from  art.  No  help  is  wanted,  for  die  restor- 
atm  process  will  be  soon  spontaneously  completed,  and,  at  an  ad- 
Tineed  stage  of  this  process,  and  befine  it  is  finished,  there  will  be 
always  danger  of  mafcng  some  unfavorable  impression,  unless  it  be 
fimm  rememes  of  a  mild  character,  whose  uniform  remilt  is  that  ol 
aotiag  as  sudorifics,  and  coinciding  in  other  respects  with  the  changes 
whi^  are  in  pro^press  during  the  sweating  stage.  Sudi  a  remedy,  lor 
instance,  is  tartanzed  antimony,  in  doses  short  of  nausea* 
.'  Finally  comes  die  interval  of  repose,  which  is  remarkable  &r  its 
i|M6|^,  but  various,  duradon ;  giving  to  intermittent  fever  its  qoodd* 
ian,  tertian,  or  quartern  type.  There  is,  however,  notwithstanding 
the  amarent  state  of  tranquillity,  very  often  some  morbid  condidon  re- 
maimng ;  as  sufficiendy  denoted  by  any  subse^ent  return  of  the  par- 
aasjwoL  In  all  sudi  cases,  there  is  a  progressive  change  going  on  in 
die  vital  pn^ierdes  fixim  the  time  of  their  comparadvely  natural  state 
at  die  close  .of  the  sweating  process  toward  diat-profoundly  morbid 
akeradon  which  consdtutes  the  cold  stage.  Tho  disease  is  again  in  a 
state  of  incubation,  and  therefore  the  tendency  to  change  in  the  or- 
ganie  properdes  is  exacdy  the  reverse  of  what  had  just  antecedently 
existed  during  the  hot  stage  and  its  terminadon  in  the  sweadng  pro- 
cess (§  666).  It  is  now  the  object  of  art  to  prevent  a  repeddon  of  the 
paroxysm.  This  may  be  often  accomplished  by  mere  rest  in  a  hori- 
zontal posture,  and  abstinence  from  all  solid  food ;  fer  the  tendency  of 
nature  may  be  the  right  way,  if  she  be  not  embarrassed  by  exddng 
causes ;  the  slightest  of  which,  as  a  shock  of  the  mind,  may  throw  her 
into  a  state  of  incubadon.  This  shows  not  only  the  great  suscepdbil- 
ity  of  die  vital  properdes,  during  the  intermission,  to  morbid  changes, 
but,  .also,  their  frequent  disposition  to  return,  unaided,  to  their  natural 
state.  Should  they  require  any  other  intervendon  from  art  than  the 
mere  act  of  withholding  exciting  causes,  it  is  manifest,  from  what  I 
have  now  said,  that  slight  influences  from  remedial  agents  will  be  am- 
ply sufficient ;  so  only  we  discard  pernicious  causes,  and  there  be  no 
severe  local  disease.  The  resoedies  for  this  purpose  consist  of  a  group 
that  are  called  specifics,  and  have  been  suggested  by  experience  inde- 
pendently of  any  general  principles ;  so  very  peculiar  is  the  state  of 
the  vital  properdes  during  the  period  of  intermission.  Of  these  specific 
agents  the  Peruvian  bark  and  its  alkaloids  is  one,  arsenic  another,  and 
cobweb  another ;  coming  severally  frcHn  each  of  the  three  great  king- 
doms, and  each  exerting  nearly  an  equal  control  over  the  progress  of 
incubation,  but  without  any  other  known  analogies  to  each  other;  cer- 
tainly none  of  a  chemical  nature.  The  quinine,  or  arsenic,  which  would 
have  been  surely  morbific  at  any  other  stage  of  the  paroxysm,  may 
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now  be  employed  with  a  remarkably  curative  efiect.  But,  a  great  er- 
ror is  ofien  committed  in  exhibiting  quinine,  in  this  very  tangible  state 
of  the  organic  properties,  in  excessive  quantities ;  by  which  the  dis- 
ease is  either  prolonged,  or  the  predisposition  only  temporarily  sub- 
dued, or  local  affections  induced  or  aggravated.  As  an  invariable  and 
important  rule,  also,  just  in  propoition  as  the  organic  properties  are 
approaching  a  state  of  healtn,  so  should  our  treatment  be  cautiously 
mild,  or  it  will  light  up  disease  (§  764.  Also,  Med,  and  Pkys,  Comm,, 
vol.  i.,  p.  443,  &c.). 

676,  a.  In  the  foregoing  section  I  have  stated  a  problem  for  the  spe- 
cific object  of  showing  the  variety  of  chanees  which  diseases  are  liable 
to  sustain  in  their  pathological  character  during  a  short  period  of  their 
progress,  and  the  importance  of  adapting  the  treatment  to  the  changes 
which  may  ensue,  with  no  other  reference  to  symptoms  than  as  they 
are  indicative  of  the  seat  of  disease  and  its  true  pathology  (§  762). 
But  I  have  also,  incidentally,  at  the  same  time,  demonstrated  the  ab- 
surdity of  attempting  any  part  of  the  problems  of  disease,  or  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  remedial  agents,  by  any  philosophy  borrowed  from 
the  inorganic  world,  or  by  any  hypothesis  in  the  humoral  pathology. 
The  vital  solidists,  however,  being  numerically  small,  they  must  be 
little  ceremonious  with  error ;  and  once  more,  therefore,  I  shall  bring 
into  conti-ast  the  adverse  doctrines  (§  360J-376i,  433-450).  With 
this  intention  I  shall  submit  the  philosophy  as  now  taught  in  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  interpret  by  that 
philosophy,  if  he  can,  the  problems  contained  in  the  last  preceding 
section. 

676,  b.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  Liebig's 
speculations  in  medicine  are  in  general  vogue  in  Great  Britain  (§ 
349,  d)f  and  have  become  incorporated  in  medical  works  of  every  de- 
scription (§  433).  Take  the  followino;  example,  relative  to  my  pres- 
ent topic,  from  the  long-celebrated  and  able,  but  now  completely  met- 
amorphosed, Pharmacologia  of  Dr.  Paris  (^  339,  b). 

"  In  a  recent  work  by  Professor  Liebig,  to  which  I  have  frequently 
referred,"  says  Dr.  Paris,  **  we  are  presented  with  views  not  only  ap- 
plicable to  the  question  under  discussion,  but  well  calculated  to  ex- 
tend our  knowledge  with  regard  to  the  modus  operandi  of  contagious 
matter,  and  its  reproduction  in  the  living  body.  I  have  already  ex- 
plained his  important  application  of  the  dynamic  law  of  La  Place  to 
chemical  action ;  viz.,  that  a  body,  the  atoms  of  which  are  in  a  state 
of  transformation,  may  impart  its  peculiar  condition  to  compounds  with 
which  it  may  happen  to  communicate." 

Dr.  Paris  then  proceeds  to  say,  that  it  "  was  reserved  for  the  genius 
of  Liebig"  to  apply  this  doctrine  of  "fermentation,"  "putrefaction," 
&c.,  to  the  living  body,  in  explanation  of  "  the  modus  operandi  of  con- 
tagious matter,"  &c.  I  had  occasion  to  set  forth  this  philosophy  of  the 
Continental  Chemist  in  my  Examination  of  Reviews,  together  with 
the  principal  examples  by  which  it  was  sustained  (p.  55).  Some  of 
them  occur,  also,  in  the  present  work  (§  350,  nos.  29  to  46,  and  78  to 
97).  Of  the  "  sausages,"  by-the-way  (to  illustrate  the  extent  of  acqui- 
escence), it  is  said  by  Dr.  Paris  that,  *'  by  entering  the  blood,  they  im- 
part their  peculiar  action  to  the  constituents  of  that  fluid,  and  all  the 
substances  in  the  body  are  induced  to  undergo  a  modified  putrefactiom** 
(§  339  b,  349  d,  350,  no.  44). 

Ee 
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I  shall  not  pursue  this  subject  farther,  having,  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  d8j5-716),  devoted  an  Essay  to 
the  merits  of  the  Humoral  Pathology,  where  all  the  foregoing  points, 
the  **  sausages,"  &ci.,  are  duly  investigated  (§  282). 

And  now  to  complete  this  example  of  sudden  and  general  illumina- 
tion, and  to  exemplify^  again  and  again,  ^*  the  recent  progress  of  med- 
ical science"  under  the  auspices  of  *'  experimental  philosophy,"  let  us 
heat  Dr.  Paris  as  he  was,  at  a  former  edition  of  his  Pharmacologia, 
and  when  he  and  others  were  just  as  much  enlightened  as  to  the  con* 
nection  of  chemistry  with  the  healthy  and  morbid  processes  of  man,  as 
when  he  put  forth  the  ninth  and  last  edition  of  that  distinguished 
work.   -Thus: 

"  Every  rational  physician  must  feel,  in  its  full  force,  the  absurdity 
of  expecting  to  account  for  the  phenomena  of  life  upon  principles  de* 
ducea  from  the  analogies  of  inert  matter ;  and  we  therefore  find  that 
the  most  intelligent  physiologists  of  modem  times  have  been  anxious  to 
discourage  the  attempt,  and  to  deprecate  its  folly y 

In  descanting  upon  the  interference  of  the  celebrated  chemist,  Mr. 
Brande,  with  medical  topics,  Dr.  Paris  remarked,  that 

**  Whenever  the  chemist  forsaken  his  laboratory  for  the  bedside^  he 

FORFEITS  ALL  HIS  CLAIMS  TO  OUR  RESPECT  AND  HIS  TITLE  TO  OUR  CON- 

iidence"  (§  709,  1006  c,  1034). 

III.    SYMPTOMS. 

677.  Symptomatology  is  the  third  and  last  division  of  pathology ;  be- 
ing the  doctrine  of  symptoms.  It  embraces  all  the  phenomena  which 
result  either  directly  or  indirectly  from  morbid  states,  and  includes, 
therefore,  the  physical  as  well  as  vital  signs  (§  883). 

678.  During  the  healthy  state  of  the  vital  properties,  all  the  results 
of  life  progress  in  one  uniform  way,  accordmg  to  the  nature  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  organic  being  (§  249).  But,  as  soon  as  the  prop- 
erties of  any  part  undergo  changes,  there  arise  corresponding  changes 
in  the  motions  of  the  vessels,  and  in  all  the  phenomena  and  products 

679.  Now  it  is  owing  to  the  intangible,  invisible  nature  of  the  effi- 
cient causes  of  all  phenomena,  that  we  are  compelled  to  apply  our- 
selves to  the  study  of  the  phenomena  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the 
powers  or  properties  upon  which  they  depend,  the  modifications 
which  the  powers  or  properties  may  undergo,  and  the  laws  which 
they  obey.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  nearer  the  phenomena 
are  to  the  direct  operation  of  the  causes,  the  more  significant  will 
they  be  of  their  nature  and  existing  condition.  This  undeniable  fact 
shows  us  the  superiority  of  the  primary  effects  of  disease,  as  a  guide 
to  pathological  conditions,  over  those  ultimate  results  which  are  dis- 
closed by  morbid  anatomy. 

680.  In  entering  upon  this  inductive  branch  of  pathology,  it  is  im- 
portant to  bear  in  mind,  that,  however  complex  the  nature  and  varie- 
ty of  symptoms,  they  have  always  as  much  an  absolute  cause  as  any 
effect  in  the  inorganic  world;  and  I  am  led  to  this  remark  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adding  another, — that  it  is  of  incomparably  greater  importance 
to  ascertain  the  former  than  the  latter.  When  motions  are  disturbed 
in  the  subordinate  kingdom,  it  is  the  first  impulse  of  reason  to  trace 
out  the  cause ;  but  that  is  the  measure  of  its  compass.     The  Power 
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that  gave  to  matter  its  being,  or  natural  influences,  can  alone  rectify 
the  cause.  But,  how  different  with  organic  nature !  How  expres- 
sive of  the  radical  distinction  between  the  causes  of  motion  in  the 
dead  and  the  living  world !  In  the  latter,  all  is  fluctuating  in  its  na^. 
ture,  yet  all  controllable  in  that  very  nature  by  the  hand  of  man.  We 
see  in  the  principle  of  life  the  cause  of  organic  results.  We  see 
those  results  vacillating  in  every  possible  aspect;  and,  as  with  the 
chemist,  or  the  astronomer,  in  the  former  case,  we  interrogate  the 
cause.  But  we  do  so  with  a  far  higher  aim ;  for  we  know  that  the 
cause  is  amenable  to  rectifying  influences.  In  the  world  of  matter 
and  in  the  world  of  life,  the  causes  of  erratic  phenomena  may  be  on 
a  par,  in  principle.  The  disturbing  influences  may  be  alike  due  to  a 
common  cause,  in  each  department,  respectively.  But,  in  the  miner- 
al kingdom,  there  are  numerous  fundamental  causes  in  operation,  and 
the  phenomena,  therefore,  may  depend  upon  opposing  influences.  In 
the  organic,  from  the  mushroom  to  man,  there  is  but  one  cause ;  and 
hence  the  obvious  induction  that  certain  chanffes  in  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  that  one  give  rise  to  all  those  diversified  effects  which  foiin 
the  transient  phenomena  of  disease,  or  those  more  stable  changes 
which  are  seen  in  the  progress  of  the  being  from  its  embryo  to  its 
adult  state,  or  in  the  vicissitudes  of  temperament,  &c. 

We  therefore  apply  ourselves,  I  say,  to  the  cause  itself;  and  here 
all  analosy  disappears  with  any  known  cause  in  the  inorganic  king- 
dom. The  former  is  changeable  in  its  nature,  and  as  the  changes  go 
on,  its  existence  comes  to  an  end.  But  the  same  First  Cajjse  Who 
imparted  that  instability  for  great  and  wise  purposes,  ordained,  also, 
that  when  the  principle  of  life  should  bo  diverted  from  its  natural 
condition  by  untoward  agents,  it  should  still  possess,  through  the  same 
law  of  mutability,  a  capacity  of  receiving  impressions  from  other 
agents  that  shall  awaken  its  inherent  tendency  to  a  state  of  integrity. 

In  tracing  out  the  nature  and  the  seat  of  disease  through  the  at- 
tendant phenomena,  we  are  also  animated  with  the  conviction  that 
organic  beings  are  subject  to'  laws  as  precise  as  those  which  rule  in 
the  inorganic  worlds  under  all  their  fluctuations ;  and  the  greater  com- 
plexity in  the  elements  of  their  laws  than  such  as  relate  to  physics 
and  chemistry  should  stimulate  the  most  exact  investig^ttion.  of  symp- 
toms wherever  nature  may  demand  the  active  interference  of  art  (§ 
237,  447  3). 

681,  a.  The  symptoms,  or  effects  to  be  emplc^ed  as  gruides  to  the 
nature  and  seats  of  disease,  are,  1st  Those  which  ai*e  denominated 
vital  signs,  and  which  are  independent  of  physical  products.  2d. 
The  changes  of  motion  and  other  conditions  relating  to  the  vessels 
which  are  the  instruments  of  disease,  but  which  are  independent  of 
structural  changes.  3d.  The  physical  products  which  are  compre- 
hended under  the  denominations  of  secretions  and  excretions.  4th. 
Symptoms  of  the  foregoing  nature  which  are  determined  or  modified 
by  changes  of  organization,  and  about  which  morbid  anatomy  is  in- 
terested. 5th.  Signs  of  a  physical  nature  which  depend  upon  either 
some  change  of  structure,  or  on  the  accumulation  of  fluids,  or  the 
presence  of  some  unusual  fluid,  or  other  substance,  within  the  body. 
These  last  signs  come  to  us  principally  through  the  medium  of  sound 
and  touch.  The  first  three  of  the  foregoing  classes  of  symptoms  may 
f>f'  <l(?nominated  primary,  the  last  two  secondary. 
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681,  b.  The  five  divisions  into  which  I  have  distributed  the  symp- 
toms of  disease,  and  the  remaining  facts  which  we  derive  from  mor- 
1»id  anatomy,  and  what  we  learn  from  remote  causes,  and  the  efiects 
oi  remedial  agents,  supply  all  the  knowledge  we  can  obtain  of  the 
pathology  of  disease. 

681,  c.  We  roust,  therefore,  constantly  concern  ourselves  about  ef- 
fects, whether  investigating  the  natural  world,  the  powers  by  which 
it  is  governed,  or  spiritual  existences. 

Symptoms,  then,  are  the  language  of  disease,  as  effects  are  of  all 
other  real  existences. 

682^  a.  Certain  symptoms  are  called  diagnostic.  By  these,  in  part, 
we  distinguish  diseases  from  each  other.  A  symptom,  therefore,  to 
be  diagnostic,  must  be  peculiar  to  one  affection.  Thus,  hydrophobia 
is  the  diagnostic  symptom  of  the  disease  which  is  called,  like  some 
other  affections,  afler  the  name  of  its  diagnostic.  But  it  is  only  pecu- 
liar to  the  disease  as  it  affects  the  human  species.  The  diagnostic  of 
intermittent  fever  is  the  intermission  between  the  paroxysms ;  and  so 
of  their  attendant  intermittent  apoplexies ;  and  paroxysmal  increase 
of  those  infiammations  that  are  relieved  by  bark,  and  the  intermission 
of  periodical  headaches,  and  of  tic  douloureux,  are  their  diagnostics. 

682,  b.  Some  diseases  may  have  several  diagnostic  symptoms.  Thus, 
in  pneumonia,  a  good  diagnostic  is  found  in  the  tenacity  of  the  muous. 
Another  diagnostic  is  the  crepitating  noise  which  is  heard  on  applying 
the  ear  to  the  chest.  The  first  symptom,  however,  is  often  absent, 
and  the  other  is  not  always  present,  especially  in  infants.  The  crep- 
itus, also,  disappears  when  condensation  of  the  air-cells  takes  place, 
and  this  disappearance  is  diagnostic  of  condensation.  But  if  the  pa- 
tient recover,  the  condensation  generally  disappears,  and  while  the 
process  of  absorption  is  going  on  the  crepitus  returns,  and  this  is  di- 
agnostic of  the  absorption.  Many  diagnostics  are  supplied  by  aus- 
cultation as  to  the  particular  parts  which  are  affected  in  diseases  of 
the  heart,  and  which  are  significant  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  affec- 
tion. And  so  of  the  lungs.  Percussion  has  also  its  peculiar  diagnos- 
tic signs.  We  are  doubtful,  for  instance,  whether  a  tumid  state  of  the 
abdomen  be  owing  to  flatulency  or  to  something  else.  A  hollow 
sound,  on  percussion,  assures  us  that  it  depends,  in  part,  at  least,  upon 
the  presence  of  some  gaseous  substance. 

682,  c.  Many  diseases  have  certain  symptoms  which  are  nearly 
always  present  at  certain  stages  of  their  progress,  but  are  more  or 
less  attendant  on  some  other  affections.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
hectic  fever  of  consumption.  In  such  instances  the  other  attending 
symptoms  will  determine  whether  the  prevailing  one  in  any  particu- 
lar affection  is  significant  of  that  disease  in  the  case  before  us.  In- 
eompressibility  of  the  pulse  is  perhaps  always  significant  of  inflamma- 
tion ;  but  it  often  requires  much  skill  to  detect  it.  The  attendant 
hardness  of  the  pulse  may  be  then  taken  as  a  good  diagnostic ;  but 
this  also  is  often  ascertained  only  by  a  delicacy  of  touch,  and  may  not 
be  always  distinguished  from  the  pulse  of  pregnancy.  An  auxiliary 
diagnostic  will  then  be  found  in  a  buffiness  of  the  blood ;  but  here, 
too,  that  appearance  is  often  presented  by  the  blood  of  pregnant  fe- 
males. There  then  remains  an  unequivocal  diagnostic  of  inflammation 
in  the  associated  cupping  and  fimbriated  edges  of  the  blood  (§  688,<f,e). 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  affections  which  have  no  diag- 
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nostic  symptom ;  and  we  must  then  rely  upon  the  combined  symp- 
toms, the  remote  causes,  &c. 

682.  d.  Such,  then,  are  symptoms  which  impart  a  general  appre- 
hension of  the  nature  of  disease,  or  of  its  variations,  &;c.  They  serve 
as  an  aggregate  of  the  other  attending  phenomena,  and,  in  a  general 
sense,  should  be  employed  only  as  starting  points  to  a  critical  mvesti- 
gation  of  those  numerous  details  which  may  done  conduct  us  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  extent  and  force  of  disease,  its  complications,  &c. 

683.  There  are  other  symptoms  which  are  called  progiwstic.  It  is 
by  these,  in  part,  that  we  judge  of  the  degree  of  danger,  and  of  the 
probable  issue  of  disease.  Hence  arise  the  leTtna  favorable  wadjatal^ 
and  various  other  expressions  of  an  intermediate  import. 

684.  We  acquire  our  knowledge  of  symptoms,  or  deviations  from 
the  natural  states  of  the  body,  by  comparing  the  former  with  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  latter;  and  we  distinguish  diseases  from  each  other, 
and  learn  the  changes  which  are,  in  progress,  by  comparing  symptoms 
with  each  other.  By  the  same  system  of  comparison  we  judge,  alsoi 
of  the  effects  of  remedies,  form  our  prognosis,  &;c. 

685.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  the  young  practitioner,  at  least, 
should  acquire  a  habit  of  methodical  analysis  of  disease,  with  a  steady 
view  to  its  pathological  cause,  and  the  successive  changes  which  may 
arise  in  respect  to  this  cause  (§  673,  675).     He  should  begin, 

Ist.  With  an  inquiry  into  the  natural  temperament  of  the  subject, 
his  age,  habits,  &c. 

2d.  Make  a  general  survey  of  the  symptoms,  the  organs  from  which 
they  spring,  their  general  aspect,  number,  variety,  &c. 

3d.  In  all  cases  of  severity,  the  remote  causes  should  be  ascertain- 
ed as  far  as  possible. 

4th.  All  the  great  organs  should  be  next  critically  interrogated,  that 
the  primary  seat  of  disease  may  be  ascertained  and  understood,  and 
how  far  it  may  have  involved,  by  sympathetic  influences,  other  or- 
gans, both  in  dieir  compound  nature  and  in  their  individual  tissues 
(§  133,  &;c.),  and  how  far,  also,  the  sympathetic  results  may  react 
upon  the  primary  disease,  or  institute  sympathetic  influences  among 
themselves. 

This  inquiry  embraces  all  the  vital  signs,  the  state  of  the  secretions 
and  excretions,  and  the  physical  signs  afforded  by  auscultation  and 
percussion.  The  countenance,  the  organs  of  sense,  and  all  that  re- 
lates to  the  external  body,  the  state  of  the  tongue,  pulse,  &c.,  should 
come  under  review. 

5th.  A  careful  comparison  of  all  the  symptoms  should  be  instituted 
with  the  analogous  phenomena  in  health ;  with  the  symptoms  of  the 
same  disease  as  it  may  affect  other  parts ;  with  the  symptoms  as  they 
may  have  been  observed  in  various  degrees  and  at  different  stages  of 
the  same  malady ;  with  the  symptoms  of  convalescence ;  and  widi 
such  as  follow  the  action  of  medicines ;  and  with  the  symptoms  of 
other  diseases. 

6th.  Inquire  into  the  mode  in  which  the  symptoms  occur,  whether 
suddenly  or  gradually,  distinctly  or  confusedly,  &c. 

7th.  Consider  their  progress,  their  changes,  the  mode  of  their  prog- 
ress, &c. 

8th.  Examine  the  relation  of  different  symptoms  to  each  other ; 
their  relative  duration,  order  of  occurrence,  occ. 
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9th.  Calculate  the  deeree  or  force  of  the  symptoms ;  a  point  of  dif- 
ficult attainment,  requinng  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  properties  of 
life,  a  profound  knowledge  of  physiologyi  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  its  modifications  in  disease,  habits  of  a  close  analysis  of  symp- 
toms, much  thought,  and  a  well-disciplined  mind.  To  one  thus  quali- 
fied the  eye  of  the  patient  alone  may  be  a  luminous  index  to  the  de- 
gree or  force  of  the  general  symptoms  (§  163,  714). 

686,  a.  And  now,  as  a  consummation,  next  to  the  direct  application 
of  remedies,  of  all  that  has  been  hitheito  submitted  to  my  reader,  as 
immediately  indispensable  to  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  that  has  been  said, 
and  without  which  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  would  only  serve  as  an 
intellectual  exercise,  I  shall  introduce  a  practical  example,  as  a  gen- 
eral standard  for  investigating  any  given  form  of  disease  with  a  view 
to  its  treatment  (§  714). 

686,  &.  Let  us,  then,  suppose  ourselves  called  to  a  case  of  idiopathic 
fever  of  some  three  or  four  days'  duration,  in  which,  from  the  length 
of  its  continuance,  there  have  probably  arisen  some  local  inflamma- 
tions, and,  perhaps,  venous  congestions. 

We  proceed,  according  to  the  foregoing  method  (§  685),  to  inquire, 

Ist.  Into  some  general  facts,  and  take  a  general  survey  of  the  case. 
We  inquire  how  long  the  patient  has  been  sick,  with  what  symptonui 
he  was  attacked,  what  new  ones  have  subsequently  sprung  up.  wheth- 
er they  have  undergone  an  increase  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  decline 
toward  morning,  whether  the  attack  was  preceded  by  unusaal  sen- 
sations, or  by  any  signs  of  beginning  disease,  what  is  his  age,  consti- 
tution, habits,  &c.  The  knowledge  thus  acquired  gives  us  a  general 
Apprehension  of  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  we  come,  at  once,  to  the 
conclusion,  that  it  is  a  (;ase  of  idiopathic  fever,  affecting  an  individual 
of  a  certain  age,  temperament,  habits,  &c.     This  leads  us  to  inquire, 

2d.  Into  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes  (§  662),  and  as  they 
are  atmospheric  (§  648,  5),  we  ascertain  his  place  of  residence  for  a 
few  preceding  months.  We  find,  perhaps,  that  he  has  lately  come 
from  a  city  where  yellow  fever  prevailed,  or  had  resided  from  one  to 
six  months  ago  where  typhus  was  rife,  or  where  it  is  known  to  occur, 
or  from  one  to  twelve  months  since  he  had  been  in  some  marshy  dis- 
trict, or  upon  some  new  rich  soil,  where  the  remittent  fever  delights  ; 
or,  there  may  be  reason  to  suppose  that  the  causes  originated  in  the 
place  where  he  is  attacked.  A  knowledge  of  any  of  these  facts, 
whichever  may  be  true,  goes  far  in  ascertaining  the  particular  modifi- 
cation of  fever  he  may  suffer  (§  650-653).  Let  us  suppose  him  an 
Irish  emigrant,  just  landed  in  New  York.  We  suspect  at  once  ty- 
phus fever,  though  we  have  no  such  fever  originating  with  us.  It  is 
a  very  common  form  of  fever,  however,  in  Ireland;  and  we  learn  far- 
ther fix>m  our  patient  that  it  prevailed  in  his  neighborhood  when  he 
left  that  country.  This  knowledge  influences  our  subsequent  inqui- 
ries, when  we  proceed, 

3d.  To  inquire  specifically  into  the  symptoms  attendant  on  all  the 
organs,  and  to  compare  them  with  the  natural  phenomena  of  each. 
We  begin  where  they  are  most  strongly  pronounced,  and  pass  from 
one  organ  to  another  as  may  be  suggested  by  the  most  obvious  symp- 
toms, or  as  they  may  seem  to  be  related  by  sympathetic  influences 
(§  660).  The  disease  being  typhus,  the  brain,  or  its  membranes,  are 
probably  the  soat  of  inflammation  or  venous  congestion.     We  inquire 
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as  to  headache,  whether  obtuse  or  acute,  in  what  part  of  the  head, 
&c. ;  whether  there  be  drowsiness  or  wakefulness  ;  whether  there  be 
an  unusual  pulsation  of  the  carotids,  or  of  the  temporstl  arteries,  or 
an  exalted  temperature  of  the  head;  whether  the  face  be  suffused 
iT^th  blood,  and  if  so,  whether  the  plethora  be  in  the  arteries  or 
veins, — being  florid  in  one  case  and  purplish  in  the  other.  We  look 
critically  at  the  eyes,  observe  how  their  lustre  or  other  expression  is 
affected ;  whether  the  pupil  be  dilated  or  contracted,  and,  if  the  sight 
be  dim,  we  inquire  whether  it  be  owing  to  an  aflection  of  the  retina,  or 
how  far  to  actual  cerebral  disease  or  to  sympathy  of  the  eyes  with  any 
gastro-intestinal  derangement ;  whether  the  conjunctiva  or  the  eye- 
lids be  red  or  purplish,  whether  moist  or  dry,  &c.  We  attend  to  the 
hearing,  whether  dull  or  acute ;  observe  how  far  speech  may  be  af^ 
fected,  and  how  much  any  impediment  may  be  due  to  cerebral  disease, 
or  to  dryness  of  the  mouth,  or  to  iilattention,  &c.  These  inquiries 
relative  to  the  senses  should  be  accompanied  by  others  respecting 
the  mind,  Whether  memory  be  much  affected,  perception  ana  reflec- 
tion impaired,  whether  there  be  hallucinations  when  awake,  or  talking 
in  sleep,  and  whether  sleep  be  comatose,  or  how  long  continued,  &c. 
These  inquiries  may  leave  little  doubt  that  there  is  both  inflammation 
and  venous  congestion  within  the  head,  which  will  be  cleared  up  by 
an  investigation  of  symptoms  relative  to  other  organs  (§  803,  &c.). 
Our  attention  may  be  next  attracted  to  the  chest  by  cough^  or  some 
embarrassment  of  respiration.  We  inquire  when  the  cough  began, 
what  its  frequency  and  severity,  how  far  it  may  be  independent,  in 
its  origin,  of  other  local  burdens  of  disease,  or  how  far  consequent 
on  abdominal  affections,  and  whether  attended  by  expectoration,  and 
what  the  nature  of  the  matter  expectorated.  We  count  the  respira- 
tions, and  observe  their  equality  or  inequality.  We  see,  perhaps, 
that  the  brain  influences  the  respiration  unfavorably,  especially^  if 
slow,  and  this  adds  to  our  conviction  that  mischief  exists  in  the 
head  ;  or,  if  the  breathing  be  hurried,  it  may  be  due  to  febrile  excite- 
ment, or  to  abdominal  derangement.  The  cough  and  expectoration 
show  us  that  some  inflammatory  action  is  going  on  in-  the  lungs ;  but 
we  are  doubtful,  perhaps,  on  account  of  some  thoracic  pain,  and  as 
the  sputa  is  rather  adhesive,  whether  inflammation  be  confined  to  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  or  have  reached  the  air-cells  and 
cellular  tissue,  and  thus  constituting  pneumonia.  We  therefore  resort 
to  auscultation  and  percussion  to  resolve  the  doubt.  From  the  for- 
mer we  learn  that  there  is  no  crepitus,  that  the  murmur  is  clear  and 
free,  and  there  is  only  a  mucous  r^le ;  by  percussion,  we  find  that 
the  resonance  is  good,  and  we  therefore  dismiss  our  fears  as  to  the 
possible  existence  of  pneumonia,  or  of  tubercle.  But  the  patient 
complains  of  pain  in  his  chest.  We  ask  him  to  breathe  deeply,  and 
the  pain  is  much  increased,  as  it  is  also  on  coughing.  From  this 
symptom,  and  the  absence  of  pneumonia,  we  are  sure  of  the  exist- 
ence of  inflammation  in  the  pleura,  while  the  cough  and  expectora- 
tion tell  us  of  catarrhal  inflammation  in  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue. 
It  is  now  time  to  feel  of  the  pulse,  to  learn  how  far  the  heart  sym- 
pathizes with  these  local  inflammations,  since  the  extent  of  the  influ- 
ences determined  upon  the  heart  may  show  us  considerably  the  sever- 
ity of  the  local  inflammations.  But  this  organ  is  also  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  general  idiopathic  disease,  and  it  is  often  one  of  the  nioest 
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points  to  determine  how  much  of  its  character  is  due  to  the  febrile  af- 
.  tection  and  how  much  to  local  burdens  of  disease.  And  the  difficul- 
ty is  enhanced  if  influences  are  directly  propagated  abroad  by  cere- 
bral  disease.  We  find  the  pulse,  perhaps,  not  so  hard  or  full  as- we 
had  expected,  and  this  leads  us  to  infer  more  of  venous  congestion 
than  of  ordinary  inflammation  of  the  brain ;  or,  that  there  may  be  ve- 
nous congestion  in  some  other  organ  not  yet  examined,  since  these 
congestions  are  very  apt  to  spring  up  in  typhus,  and  to  moderate  a 
hardness  of  the  pulse  which  the  coexisting  inflammations  of  the  mem- 
branes of  the  brain  and  luns^s  would  otherwise  produce  (§  815,  &c.). 
Perhaps  we  discover,  also,  in  the  pulse,  some  intermission  or  other 
irregularity  in  its  stroke.  This  may  be  owing  to  some  organic  aflec- 
tion  of  the  heart,  and  to  resolve  diis  doubt,  we  again  resort  to  auscul- 
tation. We  find,  however,  all  the  sounds  good,  and  we  are  now  led 
by  the  foregoing  symptom,  along  with  the  subdued  hardness  of  the 
pulse,  and  its  want  of  any  great  incompressibility,  to  suspect  venous 
congestion  of  the  liver,  since  intermission  and  other  irregularities  of 
the  pulse,  without  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  commonly  depend 
upon  that  state  of  hepatic  disease,  though,  also,  on  cerebral  inflam- 
mation ;  but  in  the  latter  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  than  in  the  former 
case,  when,  also,  in  the  absence  of  fever,  it  is  often  pretematurally 
slow;  or,  if  slowness  of  pulse  depend  on  veilous  congestion  of  the 
brain,  as  it  sometimes  does,  the  respiration  is  also  apt  to  be  slow, 
while  it  is  unaffected  in  simple  hepatic  congestion  (§  390,  b).  We 
then  take  the  liver  next  in  our  range  of  inquiry.  We  find,  perhaps, 
some  obscure  tenderness  on  pressing  its  region,  and  the  patient  may 
have  had  some  pain  in  this  quarter.  We  then  look  at  the  skin,  to  see 
whether  there  be  any  shade  of  yellow,  and  when  our  cathartics  oper- 
ate, we  examine  the  discharges  with  various  references,  but  partic- 
ularly as  to  the  state  of  the  hepatic  secretion^  If  they  are  blackish,  or 
green,  tliis  strengthens  our  conclusion  as  to  congestion  of  the  liver, 
Qiough  the  congestion  may  be  so  profound  that  little  or  no  bile  is  se- 
cretedi  This  condition  of  the  liver,  however,  is  more  apt  to  attend 
remittent,  intermittent,  and  yellow  fevers.  We  observe  whether  there 
be  a  redundancy  of  intestinal  mucus,  as  this  would  denote  some  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  tissue,  and  has  often  an  important  bearing 
upon  the  treatment  of  the  case,  as  does  also  that  irritable  state  of  the 
intestine  which  is  denoted  by  the  diarrhoaa  that  often  stmervenes  in 
the  progress  of  typhus  feven  We  look  at  the  urine,  ana  find  it  per- 
haps scanty,  scalding,  very  high-colored,  and  depositing  a  sediment. 
This,  however,  would  imply  nothing  distinctly,  but  that  the  kidneys 
sufler  in  their  powers  and  functions,  though  great  scantiness  of  urine 
and  a  high  color  would  denote  a  considerable  burden  of  disease  upon 
one  or  more  important  remote  organs,  and  those  particularly  the  di- 
gestive organs.  We  now  turn  our  attention  more  particularly  to  the 
alimentary  canal,  partly  with  a  reference  to  its  morbid  state,  and  in 
part  to  aid  our  judgment  in  the  right  administration  of  medicines. 
Hei^e,  too,  we  may  find  a  great  focus  of  morbid  spmpathies,  great  in- 
fluences radiating  from  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  light- 
ing up  inflammations  or  congestions  of  other  parts,  or  maintaining  and 
aggravating  such  as  may  have  sprung  from  other  causes,  and  sustain- 
ing itself  reverberated  morbid  sympathies  (§  614  A,  647,  660).  We 
press,  for  example,  the  region  of  the  stomach,  to  learn  whether  it  be 
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tender,  and  in  like  manner  examine  the  whole,  or  special  regions,  of 
the  abdomen,  if  there  be  pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  intestines,  &c.,  and 
we  make  percussion  to  see  if  there  be  flatulency.  We  inquire  what 
food  the  patient  has  recently  taken,  and  whether  the  bowels  have  been 
constipated  or  loose.  In  all  this  part  of  the  inquiry  we  are  often  ereat- 
ly  aided  by  the  appearances  of  the  intestinal  evacuations,  which  should 
be  carefully  observed  throughout  the  continuance  of  disease  (§  694^). 
We  also  examine  the  tongue  with  a  reference  to  several  objects,  but 
especially  with  a  view  to  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
We  notice  its  color  at  its  edees  and  in  the  centre ;  whether  coated,  and 
how  extensively,  and  what  the  color  of  the  coating  in  its  different  parts; 
whether  light  and  loose,  smooth  or  rough ;  whether  dry  or  moist, 
and  the  extent  of  each ;  whether  the  tongue  be  enlarged  or  contracted, 
pointed  or  obtuse,  smooth  or  indented  at  its  edges,  what  its  color,  &c. 
We  look  at  the  fauces,  to  learn  if  they  be  red  or  purplish,  as  indica- 
tive of  inflammation  or  venous  congestion,  or  othef  aerangement  in  the 
important  organs  below ;  observe  whether  there  be  glutinous  matter 
on  the  teeth,  and  what  its  color,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  may 
collect. 

We  now  turn  our  attention  more  distinctly  than  before  to  the 
functions  of  the  skin ;  whether  it  be  dry  or  moist,  or  each  alternate- 
ly, and  the  duration  of  each,  whether  hot,  warm,  or  cold,  and  at  what 
times,  and  how  long,  whether  the  heat  be  distributed  equally,  whether 
the  feet  be  cold  when  the  rest  of  the  surface  is  hot,  whether  the  skin 
be  rough  or  smooth,  what  its  color,  whether  there  be  "sudamina," 
"  rose-colored  spots,"*  &c 

The  patient  may  require  the  loss  of  blood,  and  we  observe  its  col- 
or, whether  dark  or  florid,  the  manner  in  which  it  flows  from  the  arm, 
whether  in  a  full  stream  or  whether  it  trickle,  whether  it  throw  up  a 
buffy  coat,  be  indented  or  cupped  in  its  centre,  or  fimbriated  at  its 
edges;  and,  that  these  observations  may  be  perfect,  we  take  an  ounce 
in  a  wine-glass  for  examination  (§  682  c,  688  e). 

If,  in  the  case  of  fever  now  under  examination,  there  be  a  predom- 
inating influence  of  the  venous  congestions  over  the  membranous  in- 
flammations, the  blood  will  be  dark,  will  trickle  from  the  arm,  or  flow 
in  a  languid  stream,  at  first,  and  will  throw  up  a  buffy  coat,  without 
as  much  indentation  as  when  membranous  inflammation  exists  vrith- 
out  venous  congestion. 

686,  c.  The  foregoing  analysis  of  symptoms  is,  to  the  young  practi- 
tioner, necessary  to  a  clear  apprehension  of  many  severe  diseases,  but 
must  be  more  or  less  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease. 
It  may  be  apparently  tedious,  but  is  accomplished  with  rapidity  by  a 
little  practice.  Nor  have  I  stated  all  the  inquiries  which  should  have 
been  instituted,  and  which  may  be  of  essential  moment.  Thus,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  smell  to  ascertain  whether  any  fcstor 
we  may  observe  come  from  the  mouth,  or  stomach,  or  lungs,  or  from 
the  surface  of  the  body.  The  patient  may  also  supply  a  variety  of 
facts  as  to  his  sensations, — whether  restless,  weary,  prostrated  in  his 
voluntarv  muscles,  what  as  to  pain,  or  sensations  of  heat,  chilliness, 
&c.  We  vary  his  posture,  to  learn  how  it  may  affect  respiration,  or 
the  state  of  his  pulse.     I  have  also  left  out  of  my  examination  of  the 

*  See  Essay  on  the  Writingf  of  Loaii,  in  Medical  and  Pkytiologieal  Commentarim, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  734,  &c. 
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foregoing  case  an  inquiry  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  symptoms  took 
place, — whether  sudaeuly  or  gradually,  distinctly  or  confusedly,  wheth- 
er they  hegan  with  a  chill,  or  with  a  paroxysm  of  heat,  &c.,  about 
which  the  patient  should  be  specifically  interrogated.  Nor  did  I  ex- 
amine sufficiently  the  relation  of  the  different  symptoms  to  each  other, 
as  their  relative  duration,  their  order  of  occurrence,  &c.,  by  which  we 
ascertain  which  organ  was  first  inflamed  or  congested,  and  what  oth- 
ers are  more  or  less  affected  by  sympathetic  influences.  And  there 
yet  remains  to  be  considered  the  progress  of  the  symptoms,  their  mode 
of  progress,  their  spontaneous  chanees,  or  such  as  may  arise  from  in- 
cidental exciting  causes,  or  from  the  action  of  remedies,  &c.,  and, 
also,  their  comparison  with  those  of  other  modifications  of  fever,  or 
other  forms  of  disease.  I  said  nothing,  specifically,  as  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  degree  or  force  of  the  symptoms,  which  is  always  a  subject 
for  accurate  consideration,  as  it  goes  far  in  denoting  the  severity  o£ 
disease  in  different  parts,  and  is  one  important  guide  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  remedies.  But  this  is  an  attainment,  as  already  im- 
plied, which  cannot  be  imparted  by  a  description  of  symptoms,  since 
their  force  cannot  be  expressed  in  language.  Their  estimate  must 
come,  as  it  were,  by  intuition  (§683,  no.  9,  762). 

686,  d.  In  proportion  as  our  knowledge  of  physiology  enlarges,  and 
we  apply  it  to  the  investigation  of  disease,  the  practice  of  a  minute 
analysis  of  symptoms  becomes  less  and  less  necessary.  But,  to  ^lC" 
quire  this  professional  tact  or  skill,  we  must  first  go  through  the 
school  of  elementary  instruction  and  practice.  But  industry  will  at 
last  triumph,  and  what  seemed  at  first  obscure  in  diseases  may  be- 
come luminous  at  a  comparatively  superficial  view.  We  then  begin 
to  neglect,  more  or  less,  many  of  the  minutiae.  We  confine  ourselves 
more  to  the  most  prbminent  or  characteristic  symptoms.  The  coun- 
tenance alone  may  tell  us  of  a  labyrinth  of  disease.  But,  it  will  still 
oflen  happen  that  no  prominent  ^mptoms  are  present,  and  it  may 
then  be  necessary  to  go  into  the  details ;  or  they  may  be  so  confused 
and  indistinct  as  to  render  us  undecided  as  to  the  seat  or  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  till  other  symptoms  are  developed.  This  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  the  g^rowth  of  a  plant  When  it  first  emerges  from  the 
ground,  it  may  have  no  specific  characters  by  which  we  can  determine 
whether  it  be  destined  for  a  tree  or  a  weed.  We  must  therefore 
await  the  development  of  its  characters,  which,  if  it  continue  to 
gtow,  it  will  certainly  put  forth.  There  is  often  an  obscurity  of  a  like 
nature,  in  diseases,  at  their  early  invasion,  and  even  when  profound. 
The  soundest  judgment  may  be  baffled  in  the  adaptation  of  certain 
remedies ;  and  if  these  are  to  be  administered  internally,  especially  if 
actite,  no  risk  should  be  taken,  but  farther  developments  awaited. 
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687.  It  had  been  my  purpose  to  have  limited  my  remarks  to  the 

general  principles  which  respect  the  present  branch  of  my  inquiries, 
ut,  in  consideration  of  what  I  shall  say  of  the  pathology  and  treat- 
ment of  inflammation,  venous  congestion,  and  fever,  as  also  on  the  sub- 
ject of  bloodletting,  I  have  determined  to  express  my  own  Wews  as 
to  some  of  the  symptoms  which  take  a  prominent  rank  in  diseases.  It 
is  also  my  desire  to  associate  the  results  of  disease  with  the  philoso- 
phy which  concerns  them,  that  these  important  sources  of  pathological 
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knowledge  may  be  studied  in  connection  with  those  inquiries  which 
distinguish  the  philosophical  physician  from  the  mere  empyric  {6i,  a), 

ThePuUe, 

687^.  There  i^  one  system  of  organs,  particularly,  whose  actions 
are  so  constantly  modified  by  sympathetic  influences,  and  whose  phe- 
nomena are  universally  employed  m  estimating  the  nature,  force,  &c., 
of  all  diseases,  and  at  all  stages  of  their  progress,  and  which  are  also 
elementary  in  denoting  the  effects  of  remeuies,  especially  of  loss  of 
blood,  that  I  shall  make  a  general  analysis  of  the  prominent  charac- 
teristics. We  generally  learn  the  influences  exerted  upon  this  system 
of  organs  by  the  varying  states  of  the  pulse,  and  the  radial  artery  af- 
fords the  best  opportunity  for  this  purpose,  though  the  pulse  may  be 
often  advantageously  examined  in  other  places.  Thus,  in  inflamma- 
tions and  congestions  of  the  brain,  it  is  useful  to  learn  how  far  the 
pulsation  of  the  carotids  may  be  specifically  affected.  So,  in  similar 
affections  of  the  liver,  we  attend  to  any  unusual  pulsation  of  the  aorta 
in  the  region  of  the  stomach.  In  all  such  cases,  irritations  are  apt  to 
be  propagated  by  continuous  sympathy  along  the  principal  communi- 
cating arteries,  by  which  their  action  is  more  or  less  increased  (§  498). 
It  may  be  also  important,  sometimes,  to  examine  the  heart  itself,  es- 
pecially when  it  may  be  suspected  of  being  the  seat  of  absolute  dis- 
ease ;  and,  although  the  pulse  be  generally  regulated  by  the  action  of 
die  heart,  the  arteries,  as  we  have  now  and  before  seen,  are  liable  to 
independent  influences,  and  the  pulse,  therefore,  may  be  sometimes 
deceptive  in  one  or  in  both  radial  arteries.  If  there  be  inflammation 
of  the  hand  or  arm,  we  shall  be  very  likely  to  find  the  pulse  on  that 
side  with  greater  characteristics  of  disease  than  on  the  other ;  and 
differences  will  arise  from  mere  difierences  in  the  size  of  the  arteries. 
In  inflammations  and  congestions  of  the  brain,  the  nervous  influence 
will  often  exert  an  effect,  less  common  in  similar  affections  of  other 
organs,  upon  the  capillary  vessels,  and  this  effect  is  sometimes  strongly 
pronounced  by  an  inequality  in  the  radial  arteries  (§  929-936,  973, 
974).  In  various  forms  of  disease  the  heart  sometimes  beats  with 
greater  force  than  is  denoted  by  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  and  sometimes 
the  pulse  is  very  voluminous  without  a  corresponding  action  of  the 
heart     (See  Medical  and  Fhynclog,  Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  236.) 

688,  a.  When  the  radial  pulse  is  examined,  the  £out  fingers  should 
be  applied  along  the  course  of  the  artery,  and  various  degrees  of 
pressure  should  be  made.  The  blood  taken  for  examination  should, 
oe  received  into  a  wine-glass,  and,  if  possible,  in  a  full  stream. 

688,  b.  Certain  general  conditions  of  the  pulse  worth  noticing  are 
the  following  : — ^its  quickness,  slowness, frequency,  hardness,  softness,  in* 
compressibility,  compressibility,  JuUntss,  smaUness,  strength,  weakness, 
obstruction,  freedom,  intermission,  redoubling,  trembling,  and  other  ine^ 
qualities, 

688,  c.  Quickness^ — This  term  does  not  stand  in  opposition  to  slow- 
ness,  although  it  is  generally  so  considered.  Frequency  is  the  opposite 
oi  slowness.  Quickness  arises  from  the  systole  of  the  heart  occupying 
less  time  than  its  diastole ;  so  that  a  quick  may  be  a  slow  pulse.  The 
stroke  is  then  sudden,  the  dilatation  more  prolonged,  with  an  interval 
somewhat  distinct.  A  frequent  pulse,  on  the  contrary,  is  always  what 
the  tern  denotes.  The  systole  and  diastole  of  the  heart  succeed  each 
other  rapidly,  and  in  about  equal  times. 
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A  slow  pulse  is,  also,  like  ^Jrequent  one,  uniform  as  it  respects  the 
systole  ana  diastole,  both  of  which  ai'^  prolonged.  It  is  most  apt  to 
be  attendant  on  chronic  venous  congestions, .  though,  as  the  afiecdon 
advances,  or  undergoes  any  sudden  increase,  it  may  become  JrequenU 
When  slow  in  such  conditions,  the  pulse  is  also  often  intermittent  or 
otherwise  irregular,  and  if  it  subsequently  become  frequent,  the  irreg- 
alarities  are  apt  to  disappear.  Venous  congestion  is  always  to  ha 
suspected,  and  especially  in  the  liver,  when  the  pulse  is  pretematn- 
rally  slow,  without  other  manifest  signs  of  disease  (§  390,  b). 

Quickness  of  pulse  is  not  an  important  symptom,  in  a  general  sense. 
,  688,  d.  Haraness  and  Softness, — These  terms  stand  in  opposition  to 
each  other.  Softness  is  a  natural  state,  and  hardness  a  morbid  one ; 
though  a  pulse  may  be  pr^tematurally  soft.  Hardness  of  pulse  is  one 
of  its  most  important  modifications.  In  nearly  all  cases  it  is  iodicar 
tive  of  inflammation,  and  no  considerable  inflammation  can  exist  long 
without  producing  it  It  appears  to  depend  upon  some  direct  modi- 
fication of  the  action  of  the  vessels,  and  not  connected  with  that  of  the 
heart ;  the  nervous  influence  being  determined  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
by  inflammatory  aflections,  upon  the  whole  arterial  system  (§  226, 233, 
973,  &c.).  The  term  hardness  may  be  well  understood  by  comparing 
the  sensation  to  that  which  is  produced  by  a  solid  rod  rising  simulta- 
neously, and  not  successively,  against  the  four  fingers. 

688,  dd.  Hardness  is  often  confounded  with  strength  and/kUness^ 
bat  the  three  symptoms  are  very  different  from  each  other.  A  hard 
pulse  is  perfectly  compatible  with  smallness  and  weakness  ;  the  former 
of  which  b  seen  especially  in  peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  intestine, 
and  in  pulmonary  consumption ;  the  latter  in  unsubdued  inflamma- 
tions after  repeated  abstractions  of  blood,  and  often  in  congestive  fe- 
vers, and  in  phlebitis.  To  distinguish  the  hardness  fully,  in  these  lat- 
ter cases,  requires  a  careful  regulation  of  the  pressure ;  scarcely  more 
than  a  gentle  touch  with  the  four  fingers.  Greater  pressure  may 
extinguish  the  symptom,  and  the  pulse  may  even  appear  to  be  sofL 
The  distinction  is  often  of  great  importance,  especially  in  congestive 
diseases,  as  upon  it  may  depend  the  decision  of  those  who  are  apt  to 
be  governed  by  the  state  of  the  pulse,  in  the  important  matter  of  blood- 
letting (§  961-965,  971). 

688,  e.  Compressibility  and  Incompressibilitj/, — Incompressibility  of 
pulse  is  probably  peculiar  to  inflammatory  conditions,  and  one  of  the 
most  uniform  characteristics  of  the  pulse  when  such  conditions  invade 
^he  general  circulatory  system  by  sympathetic  influences.  But  when 
inflammation  is  fully  overcome,  especially  if  general  bloodletting  have 
been  ft'eely  practiced,  the  pulse  is  often  more  easily  compressed  than 
in  health.  So  long,  however,  as  the  disease  continues  to  aflect  the 
ffeneral  circulatory  system,  that  peculiar  characteristic  remains,  in  vap 
nous  degrees,  unless  the  remedies  be  very  depressing,  or  the  powers 
of  life  vei^ging  toward  a  state  of  extinction.  But,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected ft'om  what  I  have  said  of  hardness  of  pulse  in  venous  conges- 
tions, incompressibility  is  less  marked  in  all  forms  of  venous  inflamma- 
tion than  in  equal  conditions  of  inflammation  of  other  tissues.  Hero, 
too,  as  with  hardness  of  pulse,  the  observer  is  very  liable  to  be  deceiv- 
ed ;  since  the  general  volume  of  the  pulse  may  give  way  under  a  slight 
pressure,  and  yet  the  pulse  be  incompressible  (§  688,  d). 

The  proper  method  of  ascertaining  this  symptom,  in  doubtful  cases. 
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IB. to  make  a  hard  pressure  with  one  finger,  and  a  moderate  pressure 
with  another  on  the  distant  side,  when  a  thread-like  stream  will  be 
felt  by  that  finger. 

Hardness  and  incompressibility  generally  demand  the  loss  of  blood ; 
though  whether  local  or  general,  and  the  necessary  extent,  must  be 
determined  by  other  symptoms ;  the  extent,  especially,  by  the  effects 
produced  during  the  operation  of  general  bloodletting. 

688,  ee.  Coincident  with  hardness  and  incompressibility  of  pulsei 
and  almost  peculiar  to  inflammation,  is  the  huffy  coat,  with  its  depress- 
ed centre,  and  often  fimbriated  edges.  The  buff  which  forms  on  the 
bloo<l  injiregnancy  is  due  to  the  increased  vascular  action  of  the  ute- 
rus, and  a  modification  of  its  vital  properties  not  very  dissimilar  to 
what  obtains  in  some  varieties  of  inflammation,  and  is  the  ground- 
work of  those  active  forms  of  the  disease  which  so  oflen  beset  the 
uterus  and  other  parts  in  the  early  stages  of  childbed;  and  should  the 
indented  centre  and  fimbriated  edge  make  their  appearance,  we  shaU 
scarcely  fail  of  deriving  farther  confirmation  of  the  actual  presence  of 
inflammation  in  an  attendant  hardness  and  incompressibility  of  the 
pulse,  and  probably,  also,  in  some  local  symptoms.  And  so  of  the 
bufi*  which  15  sometimes  apparently  consequent  on  violent  exercise ; 
but  more  probably  dependent  upon  some  obscure  inflammation.  We 
may  not  trust,  in  these  rare  instances,  to  the  carelessness  of  many 
observers,  and  the  incapacity  of  others,  while  the  fact  should  not  be 
neglected  that  this  exception  to  a  significant  indication  for  loss  of 
blood  has  been  raised  by  such  as  are  adverse  to  the  use  of  the  lancet 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammation. 

The  indentation,  or  cupping,  is  generallv  less  strongly  pronounced 
afler  each  abstraction  of  blood,  and  may  disappear  altogether,  under 
the  lancet,  before  the  inflammation  is  subdued. 

The  fimbriated  edge  is  most  common  where  inflammation  is  se- 
vere, and  has  established  a  strong  sympathetic  influence  upon  the 
general  circulatory  system.  In  such  cases,  also,  it  will  oflen  continue 
to  occur  afler  the  cupping  ceases  to  be  formed. 

Like  hardness  and  incompressibility  of  the  pulse,  the  buffing  and 
cupping  of  blood,  for  reasons  already  stated,  are  less  strongly  marked 
in  venous  congestions  than  in  membranous  inflammations. 

The  formation  of  the  bufi*,  and  the  central  depression,  and  the  fim- 
briated edge,  are  remarkably  affected  by  the  shape  of  the  vessel,  and 
by  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  flows  from  the  veins.  A  shallow 
vessel  is  the  worst,  the  form  of  a  wine-glass  the  best. 

688,  yi  Fullness  and  Smallness  of  pulse. — These  terms  are  also  in 
opposition,  and  both  may  imply  a  preternatural  state  of  the  pulse, 
being  now  employed  in  their  morbid  acceptations.  Fullness  is  also 
synonymous  with  largeness. 

These  morbid  states  of  the  pulse  are  owing  to  sympathetic  influ- 
ences determined  both  upon  the  heart  and  arteries.  The  extent  of 
these  influences  upon  each  other  is  very  variable,  and  must  be  judged 
of  by  direct  examination  of  the  pulse  at  the  heart  and  extremities. 

It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  an  unusual  quantity  of  blood  is 
sent  out  by  the  heart,  since  the  volume  of  the  arteries  may  depend 
greatly  upon  a  direct  expansion  of  the  vessels.  So  in  a  small  pulse, 
the  direct  morbid  influences  may  be  more  upon  the  arteries  than 
upon  the  heart,  by  which  the  vessels  are  held  in  a  contracted  state. 
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This  is  especially  seen  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  and  in  peritoneal 
enteritis.  It  is  also  seen  in  the  depressing  states  of  venous  con- 
gestion. In  all  such  cases,  an  influence  is  propagated  from  the  arte- 
ries to  the  heart,  by  which,  as  well  as  by  other  influences,  its  action 
is  accelerated )  or,  if  not  accelerated,  then  the  blood  accumulates  in 
the  venous  system,  especially  about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart 
In  all  these  cases  there  is  a  profound  interchange  of  sympathies  well 
worthy  an  inquiring  mind  (§  222,  &c.,  514  d,  k,  I,  914-919,  929-936, 
973,  974). 

'SmaUness  of  pulse  is  generally  a  much  more  important  symptom 
than  fullness  ;  commonly  implying  the  presence  of  greater  evil. 
Connected  with  hardness,  it  is  always  bad,  when  it  is  ^^sojrequent, 

688,  g.  Strength  and  Weakness.-^-l  have  already  remarked  that 
these  symptoms  are  often  mistaken  for  hardness  ana  softness.  They 
depend,  piincipally,  upon  sympathetic  influences  that  are  exerted 
apon  the  heart  by  remote  organs,  though  certainly  not  altogether. 
It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  any  sympatlietic  influences  are  ever 
exerted  upon  the  heart  without  being  simultaneously  extended,  more 
or  loss,  to  the  arteries ;  especially  to  the  capillary  series  (§  481-485, 
973,  974).  But,  all  parts  of  any  one  division  of  the  arterial  system 
may  not  be  equally  affected,  or  one  part  may  be  sensibly  affected  and 
not  the  rest,  as  in  blushine,  and  as  in  §  687,  c, 

688,  A.  Obstruction  and  Freedom, — Obstruction  is  an  obscure  con- 
dition of  the  pulse  which  it  is  difficult  to  describe,  but  is  recognized 
in  practice.  It  is  not  easy  to  know  its  cause,  as  it  probably  does  not 
actually  arise  fi'om  any  obstacle  to  the  passage  of  the  blood,  though 
it  may  be  owing  to  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  386). 

688,  i.  Frequency  and  Slaioness. — These  are  two  very  important 
symptoms  in  some  of  their  morbid  aspects,  and  are  often  replete  with 
information,  especially  as  to  the  force  of' disease  and  the  degree  of 
danger. 

To  ascertain  these  characters,  the  patient,  for  obvious  reasons, 
should  be  at  rest ;  and  if  a  child,  should  be  asleep. 

No  writer  has  so  well  described  the  conclusions  to  be  derived  from 
^frequent  and  slow  pulse  as  Dr.  Heberden,  in  his  "  Commentaries." 
From  their  importance,  and  as  I  cannot  improve  Heberden's  descrip- 
tion, I  shall  quote  it. 

"  The  pulse  of  a  healthy  infant  asleep,"  he  says,  •*  on  the  day  of 
its  birth,  is  between  130  and  140  in  a  minute ;  and  the  mean  rate  of 
the  first  month  is  120.  I  have  never  found  it  beat  slower  than  108. 
During  the  first  year,  the  limits  may  be  fixed  at  108  and  120.  For 
the  second  year  at  90  and  108.  For  the  third  year  at  80  and  100. 
The  same  will  very  nearly  servo  for  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years. 
In  the  seventh  year  the  pulsations  will  be  sometimes  so  few  as  72, 
though  generally  more ;  and  in  the  twelfth  year  they  will  often  be  not 
more  than  70 ;  and,  therefore  (except  only  that  they  are  much  more 
easily  quickened  by  illness,  or  any  other  cause),  they  will  differ  but 
little  fiiom  the  healthy  pulse  of  an  adult,  the  range  of  which  is  from 
a  little  below  60  to  a  little  above  80.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  pulse  becomes  more  frequent,  by  10  or  12  in  a  minute,  after  a  full 
meal. 

"  If  the  pulse  either  of  a  child,  or  an  adult,  be  quickened  so  as  to 
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exceed  the  utmost  healthy  limit  by  10  in  a  minute,  it  is  an  indication 
of  some  little  disorder.  But  a  child  is  so  irritable,  that,  during  the 
first  year,  a  very  slight  fever  will  make  the  artery  beat  140  times,  and 
it  may  beat  even  160  times  without  danger  [Heberden  meaning  either 
idiopathic  fever,  or  the  constitutional  efiects  of  inflammation] ;  and,  as 
there  begins  to  be  some  difficulty  in  counting  the  pulse  when  the  mo- 
tion is  so  rapid,  the  thirst,  quickness  of  breathing,  aversion  to  food, 
and,  above  all,  the  want  of  sleep,  enable  us,  better  than  the  pulse,  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  disease  in  infants. 

*'  If  the  pulse  of  a  child  be  15  or  20  "below  the  lowest  limit  of  the 
natural  standard,  and  there  be,  at  the  same  time,  signs  of  a  considera- 
ble illness,  it  is  a  certain  indication  that  the  brain  is  affected,  and  con- 
sequently such  a  quiet  pulse,  ii|ptead  of  giving  us  hope,  should  alarm 
us  with  the  probability  of  imminent  danger. 

[An  important  exception  to  the  foregoing  remark  is  frequently  pre- 
sented by  venous  congestions  of  the  liver,  when  the  pulse  may  be 
equally  diminbhed  in  frequency,  but  not  indicative  of  present  danger.] 

"  In  adults  ill  of  an  inflammatory  fever,  the  danger  is  generally  not 
very  great  where  the  beats  are  fewer  than  100 ; — 120  shows  the  be- 
ginning of  danger ;  and  they  seldom  exceed  this  number  unattended 
with  some  deliriousness.  There  are  two  exceptions  to  this  observa- 
tion. The  first  is,  that  before  some  critical  swelling  or  deposit  of 
matter  begins  to  show  itself  in  fevers,  the  pulse  may  be  so  rapid  atid 
indistinct,  as  hardly  to  admit  of  being  counted ;  and  I  have  known  it 
certainly  not  less  than  130,  and  yet  the  patient  has  recovered.  And 
rheumatism  affords  a  second  exception ;  in  which  the  artery  will  often 
beat  above  120  times  without  any  sort  of  danger. 

[Those  exceptions  are  relative  to  inflammation  as  limited  to  parts 
unimportant  to  organic  life.  They  are  presented,  also,  in  other  in- 
stances of  this  nature,  and  in  intermittent  fever.] 

**  In  an  illness  where  the  pulse  all  at  once  becomes  quiet,  from  be- 
ing much  accelerated,  while  all  the  other  bad  signs  are  aggravated,  it 
is  a  proof,  not  of  a  decrease  of  the  disorder,  but  of  the  lessened  irrita- 
bility of  the  patient,  and  that  the  brain  has  become  involved  in  the 
disease. 

"  In  low  fevers,  and  in  exhausted  old  men,  the  pulse  wiU  oflen  con- 
tinue below  100,  or  even  90,  and  yet  the  disease  be  attended  with 
want  of  sleep,  deliriousness,  restlessness,  and  a  parched  tongue,  and 
end  in  death,  without  any  comatose  or  lethargic  appearances. 

**  A  pulse  increased  in  frequency  more  certainly  denotes  danger 
than  a  natural  one  does  secunty,  where  disorders  of  the  viscera  are 
suspected.'* 

Finally,  in  countries  where  local  congestions  of  the  liver  occur,  as 
in  the  regions  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever,  the  pulse  often  falls, 
in  hepatic  congestions,  far  below  its  natural  frequency.  Considered 
abstractedly  in  these  cases,  and  often  in  the  preceding,  it  affords  but 
little  information  as  to  the  force  of  disease.  There  may  be  great  dan- 
ger, or  but  very  little,  when  the  pulse  is  slow  in  hepatic  congestions, 
and  all  other  symptoms  obscurely  marked ;  but  if  the  slowness  be 
supported  by  restlessness,,  sighing,  thirst,  wakefulness,  &c.,  the- dan- 
ger is  great. 

A  good  pulse,  excepting  a  moderate  hardness,  and  incompressibil- 
ity,  as  sometimes  happens  in  pneumonia,  may  be  attended  with  great 
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danger,  which  can  only  be  inferred  from  other  symptoms.  Indeed,  ] 
may  say  in  a  universal  sense,  that  the  state  of  the  pulse  alone  should 
rarely  guide  our  conclusions,  either  as  to  the  force  of  disease,  or  its 
treatment  The  circulatory  organs  are  so  readily  and  variously  dis- 
turbed by  the  nervous  influence,  and  that  influence  so  constantly  gen- 
erated by  physical  and  moral  causes,  that  disease  offers  but  few  oppor- 
tonities  when  the  pulse  may  be  safely  trusted  for  the  just  application 
of  remedies  without  the  support  of  other  symptoms. 

688,  k.  Intermission, — An  intermitting  pulse  arises  fi'om  an  abrupt 
sospension  of  a  pulsation  of  the  heart.  It  is  not  an  alarming  symptom, 
unless  it  depend  upon  some  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  or  some 
disease  of  the  brain.  It  is  a  frequent  attendant  upon  venous  conges- 
tions of  the  liver,  and  oflen  presents  kself  for  the  first  time  after  the 
patient  becomes  convalescent,  and  may  continue  till  the  flesh  and 
strength  are  restored.  It  is  most  apt  to  appear  when  the  pulse  is  also 
pretematurally  slow,  and  frequently  vanishes  temporarily  if  the  circu- 
lation happen  to  be  accelerated  by  transient  causes,  or  a  great  irreg- 
olarity  of  the  pulse  may  be  the  temporary  consequence.  Its  philoso- 
phy is  explained  in  a  foregoing  section  (§  390,  b). 

688,  /.  Irregularities  of  pulse. — These  consist  of  irregularities  in  its 
successive  beats,  redoublings,  trembling,  hobbling,  &c.,  and  are  rarely 
of  much  importance  unless  proceeding,  as  in  cases  of  intermission, 
from  organic  aflections  of  the  heart,  or  disease  of  the  brain. 

Tke  Tongue. 

689,  a.  We  will  now  turn  a  brief  attention  to  the  morbid  appear- 
ances of  the  tongue.  It  is  by  these,  and  the  excreted  products,  that 
we  obtain  our  most  direct  intelligence  from  the  internal  viscera, 
though  other  less  sensible  results  may  be  more  significant  of  the  na- 
ture and  force  of  disease. 

689,  b.  The  tongue  is  covered  by  a  secreting  membrane,  whose 
action  is  liable  to  great  and  various  changes,  and  which  are  attended 
by  visible  results.  In  its  healthy  state,  this  membrane  is  covered  by 
a  thin  fluid,  which  is  partly  composed  of  its  own  mucous  product, 
and,  in  part,  of  saliva.  The  natural  color  of  the  tongue  is  a  light 
florid  hue,  and  it  is  studded  with  short  minute  papillae,  particularly 
at  its  edges.  In  disease,  these  appearances  are  apt  to  undergo  va- 
rious changes;  the  tongue  being  often  covered  more  or  less  exten- 
sively with  a  coat  of  variable  hues,  white,  yellow,  browTi,  or  black, 
barely  attached,  or  closely  adherent,  rough  or  smooth,  &c.  At  other 
times,  the  organ  is  pretematurally  red  or  livid,  dry  or  moist,  enlarged 
or  contracted,  pointed  or  obtuse,  its  natural  coat  thickened  or  appa- 
rently scraped  off,  or  covered  with  patches,  vermiform  marks,  &c.,  its 
edges  jagged,  the  papillae  enlarged  and  elevated,  &c.  These  condi- 
tions depend  upon  various  modifications  of  the  organic  functions  of 
the  tongue ;  and  as  the  organ  is  not  much  liable  to  independent  dis- 
ease, it  is  obvious  that  its  morbid  aspects  are  mostly  sympathetic  re- 
sults; and  from  its  being  continuous  with  the  alimentary  canal  and 
the  lungs,  morbific  influences  are  readily  propagated  upon  it  from 
either  of  its  remote  connections  (t).  But,  the  vital  relations  of  the 
tongue  to  the  alimentary  canal  are  far  greater  than  to  the  lungs, 
though  not  strongly  pronounced  in  health ;  and  as  intestinal  derange- 
ments are  more  common  than  pulmonary,  a  far  greater  proportion  of 
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the  morbid  and  intense  influences  from  these  two  sources  are  exerted 
by  abdominal  disease  (§  129  i,  135,  142). 

689,  c.  The  coating  which  forms  upon  the  tongue  may  consist 
mostly  of  mucus,  or  of  a  substance  resembling  coagulable  lymph,  or 
intermixtures  of  both,  in  various  proportions,  and  of  a  morbid  char- 
acter. 

689,  d.  All  the  phases  which  the  tongue  is  liable  to  undergo  may 
be  influenced  by  the  peculiar  constitution  of  the  patient,  though  in  a 
general  sense,  where  the  constitution  is  sound,  these  appearances  are 
less  subject  to  the  contingencies  of  temperament  than  many  other 
symptoms.    * 

689,  €,  We  often  observe,  under  various  circumstances  of  disease, 
that  the  coating  has  suddenly  disappeared,  and  we  may  be  led  into 
error  in  consequence,  since,  in  many  of  these  cases,  the  coating  has 
been  removed  by  the  mechanical  friction  of  food. 

689,  yi  It  would  be  in  vain  to  attempt  a  definition  of  the  various 
changes  in  the  aspect  of  the  tongue  which  are  produced  by  disease, 
according  to  its  nature  and  seat,  accidental  causes,  &c.  The  appear- 
ances may  vary  much  under  apparently  the  same  conditions ;  and  it 
is  not  one  symptom  alone  which  may  attend  the  tongue,  but  the 
whole  in  combination,  that  must  guide  our  judgment.  Experience, 
therefore,  is  indispensable  to  enable  us  to  appreciate  the  morbid 
states  of  the  tongue  in  an  advantageous  manner;  but  as  observation 
enlarges,  and  the  depths  of  physiology  are  explored,  we  shall  find 
the  morbid  signs  of  the  tongue  a  luminous  index  of  disease. 

689,  g.  But,  there  is  one  remark  more  important  than  the  rest ; 
namely,  that  there  are  no  other  s3rniptoms  which  borrow  so  much 
light  from  others,  as  those  which  relate  to  the  tongue ;  while,  in  their 
turn,  they  reflect  back  a  light  upon  the  other  symptoms.  Inflamma- 
tions of  various  parts,  and  idiopathic  fevers,  at  their  onset,  may  pre- 
sent nearly  the  same  appearance  of  that  organ,  especially  as  it  regards 
the  coating.  The  general  symptoms  now  contribute  largely  in  deter- 
mining the  import  of  the  tongue ;  though  we  shall  generally  find,  on 
close  inspection,  that  not  only  each  class  of  diseases  will  ofier  certain 
peculiarities  in  the  morbid  aspects  of  the  tongue,  but  as  inflammation 
may  afiect  one  important  organ  or  another ;  and  the  appearances  will 
vary  in  the  earlv  stages  of  idiopathic  fever,  as  the  buraen  of  disease 
may  happen  to  be  distributed.  In  the  progress  of  the  same  afiections, 
the  tongue  is  continually  fluctuating  in  the  indications  it  may  supply. 

689,  h.  The  disappearance  of  the  coating  in  fevers  and  inflamma- 
tions generally  begins  at  the  edges  of  the  tongue,  and  is  commonly 
indicative  of  an  improvement  of  health,  though  not  always.  When 
these  exceptions  occur,  some  other  morbid  appearance  is  apt  to  fol- 
low immeaiately ;  as  preternatural  redness,  or  nakedness,  or  dryness, 
&c  If  indicative  of  improvement,  the  tongue  commonly  clears  up 
fast,  along  with  other  auspicious  changes ;  though  it  will  be  frequently 
kept  up,  more  or  less,  by  remaining,  though  slight  visceral  derange- 
ments m  the  abdomen. 

689,  t.  Absolute  diseases  of  the  digestive  organs  aflect  the  tongue 
more  variously  and  distinctly  than  other  parts;  according  to  their 
nature,  seat,  intensity,  duration,  peculiarities  of  constitution,  habits, 
&c.  (§  129  Y,  142).  In  indolent  affections  of  the  stomach,  a  thick, 
dirty,  yellow  coat,  easily  scraped  off  in  part,  appears  patticularlj 
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toward  the  root  of  the  tongue ;  when,  also,  the  tongue  often  becomes 
furrowed,  or  covered  with"  patches  of  various  forms,  indented  at  its 
edges,  or  apthae  arise ;  the  coat,  too,  varying  according  to  the  varying 
states  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  of  the  liver,  &c. 

689,  k.  If  the  tongue  be  very  red,  it  denotes  more  or  less  active  in- 
flammation of  some  part  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue ;  and  if  also 
dry,  and  especially  if  at  the  same  time  denuded,  it  shows  inflammation 
of  greater  intensity  in  that,  membrane.  A  tongue  pretematu rally 
naked,  even  if  moist,  and  of  no  great  redness,  shows  moderate  or  sulx- 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  tract ;  probably  of  the  small  intestine.  A 
livid  tongue  shows  venous  congestion  of  the  alimentary  nmcous  mem- 
brane,, and  probably  also  of  the  liver.  It  is  always  indicative  of  for- 
midable disease. 

689.  /.  In  connection  with  the  {bregoing  subject  I  may  advert  to  an 
inflammatory  state  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces  which  ensues 
upon  congestive  affections  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  which  is  too 
(men  regarded  as  an  independent  disease,  and  treated  accordingly. 
But,  the  condition  of  which  I  speak  is  so  comparatively  unimportant 
with  the  primary  affection  upon  which  it  depends,  and  is  so  often  sig- 
nificant of  the  force  of  obscure,  but  dangerous  forms  of  abdominal  con- 
gestion, especially  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  that  I 
would  rather  place  it  among  the  symptoms,  than  designate  it,  in  its 
true  character^  as  a  sympathetic  form  of  disease.  This  inflammatory 
affection  is  commonly  of  an  erysipelatous  nature,  attended  by  more 
or  less  tumefaction  of  the  tissue,  and  oflen  of  the  tonsils.  It  varies 
greatly  in  intensity,  and  presents  different  hues,  from  brieht  scarlet 
to  livid ;  the  latter  being  the  worst,  and  denoting  a  profound  and  dan- 
gerous modification  of  venous  congestion  (§  813-816).  In  its  worst 
forms,  the  throat  is  quite  liable  to  ulceration,  and  often  to  sloughing. 
In  the  latter  case  it  is  commonly  denominated  the  *'  putrid  sore  throat," 
and,  most  unhappily,  this  symptom,  as  it  were,  has  been  extensively 
regarded  as  the  main  disease.  These  appearances  of  the  throat  are 
also  a  common  attendant  on  bad  forms  of  scarlatina,  and  are  due  to 
profound  congestion  of  the  liver  and  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  associ- 
ated, more  or  less,  with  a  peculiarly  modified  form  of  inflammation 
of  the  same  tissue  (§  803,  816  b).  The  whole  of  this  secondary  evil 
is,  abstractedly,  of  little  comparative  moment,  and  is  analogous  in  its 
import  to  those  forms  of  erysipelas  which  affect  the  surface  when  this 
symptom  is  epidemic  (§  463  a,  523,  no.  7,  713,  970  h). 

Secretions  and  Excretions, 

690.  The  secreted  and  excreted  products,  which  fall  under  the  cog- 
nizance of  the  practitioner,  are  messengers  of  intelligence  either  di- 
rectly from  the  citadel  of  disease,  or  from  organs  which  participate 
sympathetically  with  affections  of  other  parts,  or  which  may  scarcely 
do  more  than  minister  to  the  general  wants  of  the  body.  They  are, 
therefore,  to  be  received  according  to  their  several  degrees  of  impor 
tance.    They  consist  of  urine,  sweat,  mucus,  and  the  alvine  discharges. 

691.  The  Urine, — No  product  is  so  variable  as  the  urine,  both  in 
health  and  disease.  The  kidneys,  being  designed  for  great  and  im- 
mediate common  purposes  in  the  animal  economy,  in  depurating  the 
blood,  or  in  transiently  fulfilling  the  office  of  the  skin,  &c.,  ai-e  render- 
ad  highly  sensitive  to  the  presence  of  redundances  in  the  blood,  and 
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to  the  variable  states  of  other  parts,  especially  of  the  skin,  whose  anal- 
ogous office  is  so  liable  to  inteiTuption.  The  same  Great  Intelligence* 
which  ordained  these  final  causes,  also  endowed  the  kidneys  with  a 
stability  of  function  unknown  to  other  parts  (excepting  the  heart,  for  a 
like  principle),  where  irritability  is  easily  impressed.  Being,  there- 
fore, but  little  subject  to  actual  disease,  the  variable  product  of  the 
kidneys  commonly  supplies  only  i^  report  of  the  nature  of  the  ingesta, 
or  of  the  influences  wnich  the  skin  or  other  parts,  and  even  the  mind, 
may  exert  upon  these  organs  in  a  healthy  state,  or  of  the  mutable 
states  of  the  body  in  regard  to  nutrition,  or  of  morbid  sympathetic 
influences,  short  of  disease,  \yhich  may  be  extended  to  the  kidneys  by 
diseases  of  other  parts  (§  426).  It  is  thence  obvious,  that  but  little 
dependence,  in  a  general  sense,  can  be  placed  upon  the  sensible 
changes  of  the  urine  as  indicative  of  the  nature  or  force  of  disease ; 
and  I  have  endeavored  to  show,  here  and  elsewhere,  that  we  may 
rarely  trust  to  chemical  analyses  of  this  product  (§  417,  427).  Be- 
yond a  transient  inspection,  occasional  evaporation  is  about  all  that 
we  require,  unless,  also,  some  practicable  test  in  calculous  aflections. 
The  aspects  of  the  urine  become  more  important  in  renal  diseases, 
and  in  those  of  the  bladder.  Albuminous  urine  appears  in  organic 
affections  of  the  kidneys,  in  dropsy,  and  after  pastry  and  other  indi- 

Sestible  food,  and  is  produced  by  mercury  and  cantharides.  It  is  evi-: 
ent,  therefore,  that  the  presence  of  albumeti,  about  which  so  much 
has  been  \iTitten,  indicates  nothing  specifically,  unless  supported  by 
other  symptoms  (§  421-427.  Also,  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  674-682). 

A  sensation  like  that  of  strangury  is  often  felt  when  the  urine  is 
high-colored  and  scanty.  This  is  commonly  owing  to  abdominal  dis- 
ease ;  particularly  hepatic  congestion. 

692,  a.  Sweat, — The  perspirable  matter  is  the  least  important  of 
any  of  the  tangible  products  of  disease,  unless  as  it  respects  the 
amount  of  sweat  in  its  connection  with  the  other  attending  symptoms, 
or  as  significant  of  the  efiects  of  certain  remedial  agents.  Not  much 
can  be  inferred  from  its  quality,  and  this  little  is  ga.thered  from  its 
taste  and  odor.  Dryness  of  the  skin  is  oftener  an  important  charac- 
ter ;  and  it  is  usually  one  of  the  best  signs  supplied  by  the  skin  when 
its  dryness  yields  spontaneously.  Perspiration  induced  by  medicine 
is  of  little  moment,  unless  the  remedy  simultaneously  impresses,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  the  parts  diseased  ;  and  then  the  salutary  results, 
so  far  as  the  surface  is  concerned,  depend  upon  special  vital  influen- 
ces exerted  by  the  remedy  upon  the  skin,  and  reacting  sympathies. 
This  is  exemplified  by  the  profound  efiects  of  tartarized  antimony 
and  ipecacuanha,  the  uselessness  of  hot  water,  and  the  frequent  per- 
nicious results  of  the  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha,  when  free 
perspiration  may  follow  the  administration  of  either  (§  514,  A).  The 
effect,  therefore,  upon  disease  depends  but  very  little  upon  the  evacu- 
ation from  the  skin,  as  produced  by  what  aro  called  sudorifics ;  but 
upon  the  peculiar  action  which  may  determine  the  evacuation,  and  the 
consequent  reflected  sympathies  from  the  organ.  And  this,  by-the- 
way  (for  these  opportunities  may  not  be  neglected),  shows  us  the 
futility  of  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  the  formation  of  the  secretions. 

692,  h.  Though  sweating  be  generally  a  symptom  of  good  omen, 
it  may  be  one  of  the  worst.     Thus,  a  person  suddenly  falls  down,  in- 
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aeoaible,  and  copious  perspiration  ensues.  It  may  be  death  from  hem- 
orrhage, or  from  a  sudden  cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  or  it 
may  be  temporary  syncope.  Again,  profuse  perspiration-  often  ap- 
pears suddenly  in  protracted  stages  of  disease.  If  the  other  symp- 
toms are  bad,  the  sweating  is  still  more  so.  In  these  cases,  the  pulse 
is  generally  small  and  rapid.  But  it  sometimes  denotes  the  near  ex- 
tinction of  life,  when  the  pulse  gives  no  sijp  of  danger,  and  the  sweat- 
ing may  be  even  considered  favorable,  if  the  whole  circumstances  of 
the^  case  be  not  carefully  weighed. — ^A  viscid  state  of  the  perspiration 
is  commonly  significant  of  great  force  of  disease.  In  some  fatal  cases 
of  the  cholera  asphyxia  there  was  only  an  insensible  per^iration, 
tfaxoughout  (In  my  **  Cholera  Asphyxia  of  New  York"  1832).9 

693.  Mucus. — The  mucous  tissue  being  every  where  more  or  less 
exposed  to  irritating  agents,  is  naturally  protected  by  mucus,  as  the 
skin  is  by  the  cuticle ;  but  only  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  the  sur- 
face of  the  membrane.  When,  therefore,  it  is  continuously  discharged 
from  the  nose,  expectorated  from  the  lungs,  or  voided  by  the  intes- 
tine, bladder,  or  uterus,  it  denotes  a  morbid  state  of  the  tissue ;  and 
that  state  is  of  an  inflammatory  nature.  This  is  plain  enough  in  re- 
spect to  the  nose,  throat,  lungs,  and  bladder;  but  the  analogy  ii»  neg- 
lected in  relation  to  the  intestine,  where  it  often  supplies  an  impor- 
tant indication  in  the  absence  of  other  prominent  signs  of  inflamma- 
tion. This  morbid  organic  product  is  liable  to  ereat  varieties  in  its 
appearance  and  properties,  each  one  of  which  depends  upon  a  spe- 
cial modification  of  inflammatory  action  (§  409  A,  410,  415,  682  h). 
Its  exact  condition  will  also  conform  to  the  natural  modifications  of 
the  vital  properties  of  that  portion  of  the  tissue  which  may  be  the  seat 
of  disease.  Hence,  in  part,  the  varieties  attending  the  morbid  condi- 
tions of  mucus,  as  it  may  proceed  from  the  eye,  nose,  throat,  lungs, 
and  intestine  (§  133-135,  682  b). 

Unlike  the  excrementitious  products  urine  and  sweat,  the  product  of 
the  mucous  tissue,  like  all  other  organic  compounds,  is  uniformly  the 
same  in  health  in  the  same  parts  of  the  tissue,  nor  is  it  liable,  like  the 
former,  to  undergo  chemical  changes  as  soon  as  secreted  (§  417).  Its 
morbid  changes  are  determined  by  the  same  precise  laws  as  is  its  nat- 
ural condition,  and  therefore  each  change  depends  upon  some  pre- 
cise accidental  modification  of  the  vital  properties  and  actions,  ana  ac- 
cording to  their  natural  modification  in  the  part  from  which  the  dis- 
charge may  proceed.  Ck)uld  we,  therefore,  always  ascertain  the  pre- 
cise character  of  its  morbid  changes,  we  should  arrive  as  nearly  as 
possible  at  the  particular  condition  of  the  existing  disease  (§  237, 
682  b.    Also,  Med.  and  Physiolog.  Comm.t  vol.  ii.,  p.  197,  note). 

694,  a.  Alvine  Discharges. — The  fseces  consist  of  the  superfluities 
of  food,  and  the  remains  of  various  secreted  products  which  are  pour- 
ed into  the  intestine  from  the  liver,  salivary  and  pancreatic  glands, 
and  mucous  tissue.  But,  neither  the  bile,  nor  sahva,  nor  intestinal 
mucus,  nor  the  gastric  juice,  appear  in  the  faeces  in  their  natural 
state.  Combined,  however,  \vith  the  fseces,  they  ofler  a  general  natu- 
ral standard  for  comparison  with  the  morbid  conditions. 

694,  b.  In  disease,  the  foregoing  natural  conditions  as  to  quantitv 
and  quality  of  the  secretions,  and  the  state  of  the  residual  food,  are 
more  or  less  afiected,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  morbid  states 
which  may  attend  the  various  parts  concerned  in  digestion.    From  the 
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number  of  organs^  therefore,  that  are  liable  to  be  simultaneously  ih- 
Tolved  in  morbid  processes,  and  which  contribute  their  fluids  to  the 
alvine  dejections,  as  well  as  the  imperfect  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  stomach,  it  would  seem  more  difficult  than  it  is,  in 
reality,  to  derive  any  just  conclusions  as  to  the  nature  of  disease  from 
the  condition  of  the  fasces. 

The  following  are  the  most  important  signs  to  be  noticed  in  the  al- 
vine discharges : 

1st.  The  Residual  Food^ — This  gives  us  intelligence  as  to  the  state 
of  the  stomach.  It  is  mainly  important  in  chronic  affections  of  that 
organ,  or  during  convalesceince  from  acute  disease ;  since,  till  the  subsi- 
dence of  acute  diseases,  the  food  should  consist  mostly  of  fluids,  wheth- 
er the  stomach  be  the  direct  seat  of  the  affection,  or  disturbed  by  sym- 
pathetic influences,  or  liable  to  irritation  from  solid  fi>od  in  the  absence 
of  those  conditions  (§  512,  514  A,  &;c.).  We  may  be  thus  guided,  also, 
as  to  the  food  which  should  be  avoided. 

2d.  The  nature  and  quantity  of  the  matter  dischaxved. — This,  in 
acute  diseases,  will  consist,  principally,  of  the  secreted  fluids,  which, 
so  far  as  produced,  may  cease  to  be  in  any  way  appropriated,  and  ac- 
cumulate in  the  intestine,  though  much,  in  respect  to  Uie  apparent  ac- 
cumulation, may  be  due  to  the  absence  of  residual  food  with  which 
the  secreted  products  are  habitually  intermixed.  Their  deficiency, 
during  the  operation  of  a  cathartic,  denotes  severe  disease  in  the  or- 
gans of  digestion,  especially  the  glandular,  or  that  an  unsuitable  ca- 
thartic has  been  applied.  If  the  evacuation  be  larffe,  watery,  and  col- 
orless, the  cathartic  was  bad.  It  has  irritated,  moroidly,  the  intestinal 
mucous  tissue,  has  not  reached  the  glandular  function  of  the  liver,  or 
may  have  propagated  injurious  influences  upon  that  organ.  If  a  ju- 
dicious cathartic  have  been  employed,  and  not  in  excess,  and  mucus 
alone  follow,  it  shows  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and 
disordered  action,  probably  coneestion,  of  the  liver  (§  693),  which  will 
be  aggravated  by  a  repetition  of  cathartics  till  the  disease  be  lessened 
by  other  remedies ;  of  which  general  bloodletting,  leeching,  and  blis- 
tering, are  the  principal.  Or  delay  of  all  remedies  may  be  sufficient 
S§  856,  a).  Again,  a  redundancy  of  bile  may  be  either  unfavorable  or 
avorable,  and  its  proper  interpretation  may  depend  upon  a  variety  of 
considerations ;  such  as  color,  the  period,  and  past  history,  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  general  and  lockl  vital  signs,  the  nature  of  the  remedies,  es- 
pecially of  the  cathartic,  employed,  &c. 

When  the  bile  is  redundant,  the  mucus  is  apt  to  be  at  least  natural 
in  quantity,  and  when  the  latter  is  in  excess  tne  bile  is  commonly  de- 
ficient, since,  in  the  latter  case,  the  formation  of  bile  is  diminished  or 
arrested  by  injurious  sympathies  propagated  upon  the  liver  by  the 
mucous  tissue.  It  is  the  same  as  when  morbidly-irritating  cathartics 
diminish  or  stop  the  secretion  of  bile.  And  here  I  will  say,  that  I  am 
far  from  meaning  alone  what  are  denominated  the  drastic  cathartics ; 
since  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  even  the  neutral  salts,  may  be  more  mor- 
bific in  a  given  state  of  disease  than  scammony,  colocynth,  aloes,  and 
especially  jalap,  in  doses  of  corresponding  energy. 

When  the  secreted  products  increase  hfter  having  sustained  a  dimi- 
nution, the  sign  is,  perhaps,  always  favorable ;  but  how  far  so  will  de^ 
pend  upon  other  symptoms,  and  upon  the  amount  which  is  due  to 
nature.     In  some  hepatic  congestions,  cathartics  procure  but  small 
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evacuations  till  the  disease  is  considerably  overcome.  The  secretions 
then  start,  become  abundant,  long  continued,  and  a  salutary  bilious 
diarrhcea  sometimes  sets  in.  The  same  is  also  true  of  jaundice, 
whether  arising  from  disease  of  the  liver,  or  from  obstruction  by  gall- 
stones. 

3d.  The  appearance  of  the  fecal  matter  as  to  co/or.— This  is  a  very 
important  index  in  many  respectd.  We  should  distinguish  carefully, 
however,  what  may  be  owing  to  color  of  food,  or  what  may  be  im- 
parted by  medicine,  from  that  which  is  morbid. 

If  the  discharges  be  light,  it  shows  a  suspended  secretion  of  bile, 
which  may  be  owing  to  the  irritation  of  an  improper  cathartic,  or  to 
inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  or  to  inflammation  or 
congestion  of  the  liver,  or  to  jaundice,  &c.,  and  the  other  symptoms 
will  clear  up  our  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  In  all  these  cases,  as 
disease  gives  way,  the  bile  is  secreted  in  redundance,  is  apt,  at  flrst, 
to  be  blackish,  or  of  a  deep  green,  then  changing  to  brown,  or  to  a 
dark  yellow,  till  it  finally  becomes  of  a  lightish  yellow. 

Calomel  and  acids  are  very  generally  supposed  to  render  the  bile 
green.  This  they  will  do  when  mixed  with  the  bile  out  of  the  body; 
but  this  chemical  effect  is  counteracted  by  vital  resistances  afforded  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  just  as  putrefaction  is  arrested  in  food  by  the 
same  agencies  (§  339,  b).  No  quantity  of  calomel  will  impart  a 
green  color  to  the  discharges  of  a  nealthy  subject,  nor  will  any  acids; 
being  an  inquiry  which  I  have  sufficiently  submitted  to  experiment. 
When,  also,  the  bile  becomes  redundant  and  yellow  during  the  de- 
cline of  abdominal  disease,  neither  calomel  nor  acids  will  aflect  its 
hue,  unless  a  morbid  irritation  be  produced.  At  the  onset  of  disease 
there  may  be  no  green  appearance  of  the  dejections,  till  calomel  or 
blue  pill  be  given ;  but  the  reason  is,  that,  till  then,  the  secretion  of 
bile  was  suspended,  and  what  was  accumulated  in  the  gall-bladder  is 
now  dislodged.  The  mercurial  agents  excite  the  liver,  and  it  pours 
oiit  its  morbid  product ;  or,  if  they  aggravate  the  existing  hepatic  de- 
rangement, the  green  may  be  increased  by  this  vital  influence  of  the 
agents. 

It  is  important  to  do  away  with  these  misapprehensions ;  since  they 
lead  us  to  regard  what  is  truly  an  important  symptom  of  disease  as 
the  mere  result  of  accident.  The  experiments,  also,  out  of  the  body 
show  us  how  fallacious  are  all  such  pursuits.' 

The  worat  appearance  of  the  bile,  per  se,  whether  vomited  or  de- 
jected, is  a  bluisn  color.  It  shows  severe  and  obstinate  congestion 
of  the  liver.  Bloody  mucus  denotes  more  intense  inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  than  a  redundancy  of  simple  mucus  (§ 
693).  It  shows  dysentery,  if  attended  with  pain  and  tenesmus.  Hem- 
oirhage  from  the  bowels  on  stopach  denotes  venous  congestion  and 
inflammation  of  the  mucous  tissue,  in  most  cases ;  though  now  and 
then,  in  congestive  fevers,  the  hemorrhage  comes  fVom  the  liver.  In 
all  the  cases  it  is  an  effort  of  nature  to  relieve  a  very  formidable  con- 
dition of  disease  (§  805.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys,  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p. 
371-384  ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  546-566). 

4th.  Of  the  seiuatians  produced  by  the  fecal  discharges  on  passing 
the  anus. — These  are  mostly  of  a  burning  or  excoriating  nature,  and 
denote  either  the  presence  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the  bile,  or  of 
aicids  that  are  generated  by  the  decomposition  of  food.     The  suffer- 
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ing,  however,  generally  arises  from  an  acrimony  of  the  bile.  Aloes 
will,  doubtless,  produce  irritation  of  the  anus  in  some  degree ;  but, 
when  consequent  on  the  use  of  that  medicine,  it  arises  mostly  from 
the  bile  which  aloes  is  particularly  instrumental  in  eKciting  from  the 
liver ;  while  its  sympathetic  irritation  of  that  organ  will  also  increase 
the  morbid  acridity  of  the  bile.  The  fact  is  practically  important,  as 
will  be  readily  seen  from  its  bearing  upon  our  conceptions  of  disease, 
and  of  the  virtues  of  remedial  agents. 

694|.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  dejec- 
tions should  be  always  examined  in  all  diseases  of  any  severity  and 
obstinacy ;  and,  if  produced  by  a  cathartic,  they  should  be  All  exam- 
ined, and  each  one  in  the  order  in  which  it  may  take  place.  Thin  is 
the  only  way  of  practicing  medicine  intelligibly.  Tne  evacuations 
often  supply  more  information  as  to  the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera 
than  all  other  symptoms.  I  say,  therefore,  when  cathartics  operate, 
it  is  often  important  to  examine  the  dejections  in  the  order  in  which 
they  may  take  place.  The  first  may  consist  only  of  the  fieces  result- 
ing from  food,  and  of  secretions  which  had  not  assumed  a  morbid  as- 
pect. With  this  partial  inquiry,  as  is  often  the  case,  we  may  conclude 
that  all  is  right  with  the  abdominal  viscera,  or  that  they  are  in  a  state 
to  bear  any  violent  remedies  we  may  choose  to  exhibit  for  other  pur- 
poses. But,  on  inspecting  the  second  dejection,  we  may  find  it  like 
chopped  grass,  or  of  a  black,  pitchy  aspect.  This  brings  us  to  the 
conclusion  that  mischief  prevails  at  the  citadel  of  life.  What  was 
evacuated  at  this  second  discharge  was  perhaps  nearly  the  whole 
contents  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  and  what  may  be  evacuated  at  the 
third,  or  fourth,  or  farther  dejections,  will  have  been  secreted  afler 
each  successive  evacuation* 

If  any  salutary  changes,  then,  be  exerted  by  the  continued  opera- 
tion of  cathartics,  we  shall  be  likely  to  discover  them  in  the  color  and 
other  appearances  of  the  discharges^  as  they  come  away  one  after  an- 
other. If  they  remain  without  change,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that 
more  work  is  to  be  done.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  find  in.  the 
third  evacuation  that  the  green  or  the  black  has  diminished,  in  the 
fourth  it  is  paler,  and  the  fifth  has  become  yellowi  we  may  be  sure 
that  art  has  greatly  triumphed 
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695.  Lesions  of  organization,  and  all  deviations  from  natural  condi* 
lions  which  occur  during  life  and  are  obvious  to  the  senses  after 
death,  are  embraced  under  the  denomination  of  morbid  anatomy. 

696.  All  the  foregoing  results  are  owing  to  the  pathological  states 
which  essentially  constitute  disease,  and  would  not,  therefore,  ensue, 
could  disease  be  removed  soon  after  its  invasion,  or  in  its  formative 
stage  (§  639,  &c.).  It  is  a  great  object  of  art  to  prevent  their  occur- 
rence, or,  as  it  is  termed  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation,  to  effect  a 
resolution  of  disease. 

697.  Morbid  anatomy  has  been  pursued  with  various  opinions  as  to 
its  relative  value  to  the  vital  sig^s  of  disease.  Those  who  have  re- 
garded it  of  paramount  importance  have  entertained  but  very  limited 
views  in  physiology,  or  of  the  laws,  of  disease.  They  have  always 
obnsiderea  &e  organ  which  was  most  frequently  altered  in  its  conm- 
tion  as  the  great  primary  seat  of  disease,  and  the  cause  of  all  the  oth- 
er lesions  and  phenomena,  and  even  the  cause  of  death.  This  doc- 
trine, and  its  ftiUacies,  I  have  considered  very  extensively  in  an  Essay 
on  the  writings  of  Louis,  and  in  another  article  devoted  specifically  to 
the  inquiry ;  both  of  which  appear  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries. 

•  698.  Morbid  anatomy  is  indebted  to  Bichat  for  its  rank  in  science, 
by  whom  it  was  cultivated  in  its  most  philosophical  aspects.  It  was 
this  great  man  who  first  employed  it,  extensively,  in  illustrating  phys- 
iological and  pathological  problems ;  but  more  especially  did  he  con- 
vert the  living  phenomena  of  disease  to  the  uses  of  physiology. 

The  ftniits  w;hich  were  thus  gathered  from  morbid  anatomy  ap- 
peared to  represent  the  field  as  a  terra  incognita^  where  great  discov- 
eries were  to  be  made,  and,  therefore,  great  fame  to  be  realized.  The 
older  pathologists  were  either  unknown,  or  crowded  aside ;  while  the 
very  ground  which  they  had  gone  over  was  brought  forward  as  new- 
ly-discovered land.  The  multitude  lost  sight  of  disease  in  its  vital  as- 
Sects,  and  undertook  a  system  of  pathology  out  of  the  last  wrecks  of 
isease ;  not  unfrequently  confounding  the  results  of  putrefaction  with 
those  of  vital  actions.  Such  was  the  general  state  of  this  branch  of 
science,  upon  which,  also,  humoralism  bad  again  reared  its  venerable 
form,  along  with  many  other  physical  and  chemical  doctrines,  when  I 
undertook  their  systematic  examination.  Nor  do  I  say  this  in  a  spirit 
of  arrogance,  but  as  simply  due  to  the  philosophy  wnich  I  have  en- 
deavored to  defend. 

699,  a.  There  has  constantly  been,  however,  a  group  of  medical 
philosophers  who  have  remained  true  to  nature ;  and  the  profession, 
therefore,  split  into  two  classes,  taking  the  names  of  the  Hippocratic 
and  the  Necroscopic  or  Anatomical  schools.  The  Hippocratists  are 
observers  of  Nature  in  all  her  aspects ;  while  the  Necroscopists  only 
contemplate  her  ruins. 

699,  o.  The  Hippocratists  maintain  that  Nature  is  most  significant 
of  her  existing  conditions  while  those  conditions  actually  exist,  and 
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that  we  Aiay  better  infer  the  nature  of  present  caases  by  tlieir  immo- 
diate  effects,  than  by  the  effects  of  other  causes  which  may  happen  a 
week,  or  a  month,  or  a  year  afterward. 

699,  c.  The  Necroscopic  or  Anatomical  school  maintain  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  foregoing.  If,  for  example,  a  case  of  inflammation  of 
the  lunss  occur,  they  allow  no  satisfactory  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  disease  till  the  patient  is  dead,  and  it  can  be  seen  whether  there 
bo  certain  morbid  changes  of  structure,  or  certain  physical  products, 
which  they  assume  as  necessary  to  constitute  inflammation.  "  In  this 
country,"  says  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review ^  "  few  would 
be  disposed  to  admit  that  inflammation  had  existed,  unless  some  of 
its  known  products  were  brought  forward  as  proofs."  If,  therefore,  a 
patient  die  of  inflammation  in  its  formative  stage,  and  before  any  of 
Its  peculiar  products  take  place,  it  is  contended  that  there  was  no  in- 
flammation, however  violent  and  characteristic  may  have  been  the  vi- 
tal signs.  Hence  it  is  assumed  that  the  cause  of  death,  in  cases  of 
that  nature,  is  wholly  unknown  (§  748).  It  has  no  place  among  the 
"  Vestiges  of  Creation"  (§  350J,  A).  The  London  Lancet  has  a  more 
proximate  philosophy.  Thus :  ''  Inflammation  consists  in  this,  name- 
ly, that  Xhefibrin^  &c.,  which  should  pass^rcwi  the  arterial  into  the 
lymphatic  system,  [ !  ]  passes  into  the  venous.*'  "  The  time  nature  of 
inflammation  lies  in  the  above  few  words"  (April  8,  1843). 

A  few  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  Necroscopic  school  have  exploded 
inflammation  as  a  disease.  This  is  extensively  true  of  Louis,  and  uni- 
versally so  of  Magendie  and  Andral ;  the  last  of  whom  affirms  that 
"  it  is  like  an  old  worn-out  coin,  which  ought  to  be  discarded  from 
circulation"  (§  753).  Of  fever,  he  says,  "  The  progress  of  science  has 
induced  me  not  to  devote,  as  in  the  former  edition,  a  special  volume 
to  fevers." — •'Singular  *  progress*  that!"  exclaims  Cayol ;  "a  few 
such  steps,  and  medical  science  would  be  down  at  zero"  (§  740  b, 
744).  The  distinguished  Travers,  in  commenting  upon  the  Anatom\- 
cal  -school,  especially  its  corruptions  in  France,  remarks  that,  "  out  of 
the  debris  of  the  dead  subject,  however  accurately  inspected,  examin- 
ed, and  arranged,  to  attempt  a  solution  of  the  great  problem  of  living 
actions,  and  to  build  upon  such  a  foundation  an  edifice  of  pathology  of 
self-support,  is  as  injurious  a  fallacy,  and  scarcely  less  arrogant  and 
absurd,  than  that  of  the  Cartesian  Philosophers,  who  undertook,  out  of 
the  depth  of  their  anatomical  sagacity,  to  make  a  man." 

699,  d.  Again,  in  another  case  where  there  may  have  been  a  suc- 
cession of  inflammations  in  different  organs,  and,  although  one  or  more 
in  the  series  shall  have  entirely  subsided,  but  the  real  cause  of  all  that 
followed,  it  is  assumed  by  the  Necroscopic  school  that  the  last  in  the 
series  had  been  the  cause  of  all  the  phenomena  from  the  beginning 
of  the  complaint.  Such,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  preceding  doctrines 
(§  699,  c),  IS  the  natural  result  of  that  large  school  of  materialism 
which  pretends  to  discover  in  the  structure  of  organs,  even  in  their 
molecules,  the  various  conditions  of  life,  and  all  its  diversified  phe- 
nomena (§  131). 

700,  a.  Take  any  case,  in  the  wide  range  of  diseases,  and  ere  its 
termination,  it  may  present  many  new  problems  for  the  pathologist. ' 
It  may  have  lost  its  original  character,  or  its  variations  may  consist  of 
such  modifications  of  a  common  pathological  cause,  that  the  cure  shall 
require  alternations  of  opposite  remedies.    Every  pathological  change 
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is  ascertained  through  the  direct  phenomena,  and  is  a  far  more  dilB- 
cult  effort  than  the  primary  conditions.  Morbid  anatomy  contributes 
nothing  through  all  the  intermediate  changes  ;  and  what,  therefore,  is 
its  positive  benefit  in  any  given  case  of  disease  at  its  invasion  or  ter- 
mination, if  it  supply  us  nothing  throughout  its  progress  1  The  whole 
matter  is  settled  before  morbid  anatomy  can  yield  its  light ;  and  Na- 
ture would  have  been  untrue  to  herself  had  she  left  her  dependence 
upon  art  to  her  own  ruins. 

700.  b.  The  physical  products  of  disease  can,  at  best,  only  denote 
the  nature  of  an  antecedent  functional  action  in  which  the  essence  of 
the  disease  consists,  and  which  has  more  or  less  terminated  ill  the 
particular  part  when  the  lesions  of  structure  and  morbid  depositions 
nave  taken  place  (§  732  &,  863).  On  the  contrary,  if  disease  consist 
in  structural  lesions,  or  other  physical  products,  to  what  practical  re- 
sult does  morbid  anatomy  conduct  us,  if  it  inculcate  such  a  doctrine! 
Organic  lesions,  and  often  preternatural  formations,  are  to  the  physi- 
cian what  they  are  to  nature, — ulterior  results ;  and  they  are  equally 
unacceptable  to  both.  If  the  positive  symptoms  of  inflammation  are 
to  be  set  aside  from  want  of  some  of  its  terminations,  or  even  of  vas- 
cularity, the  foundation  of  practical  medicine  will  be  swept  away,  and 
clinical  lectures  should  bb  confined  to  the  dissecting-room  (§  730, 
732  b). 

701.  Morbid  anatomy,  as  taught  by  the  materialist  school,  has  pre- 
cluded all  regard  for  those  pathological  conditions  upon  which  the 
lesions  of  structure  and  physical  products  truly  depend,  and  about 
which  the  art  of  medicine  is  mainly  interested.  In  its  indiscriminate 
career,  indeed,  it  cuts  off  all  diseases  except  such  as  are  known  to  the 
vitalist  under  the  name  of  inflammation,  and  to  which  he  refers  those 
lesions  of  organic  action  and  those  new  formations  which  alone  en- 
gage the  school  of  materialism.  But  the  vitalist  believes  that  *'  it  is  a 
rule  of  no  small  moment,  in  acute  diseases,*'  as  expressed  by  Senac, 
•*  that  there  may  be  great  disorder  in  the  functions  of  the  body  without 
real  inflammation,  or  dixiy  fixed  disease  in  the  solid  parts.  Yet  these 
parts,  which  have  experienced  such  deep  and  distressing  afiections, 
may,  in  a  short  time,  be  entirely  relieved."  "  At  the  termination  of 
a  paroxysm  of  malignant  fever,  the  terrible  symptoms  abate,  and  often* 
times  disappear.*' 

702.  Morbid  anatomy  has  not,  in  an  original  sense,  ever  given  us  & 
solitary  clew  to  the  pathology  of  disease,  any  more  than  healthy  anat- 
omy to  the  natural  organic  functions.  We  revert,  at  last,  to  the  vital 
indications,  or  other  immediate  results,  for  this  knowledge.  The  local 
symptoms  are  often  an  unerring  guide,  and  those  which  spring  from 
sympathetic  influences,  where  morbid  anatomy  professes  nothing,  yield 
also  their  flood  of  light.  Wo  analyze  the  whole  group  of  phenome- 
na, and,  by  the  aid  of  experience  and  principles,  we  go  to  the  work 
of  cure  without  a  doubt  or  hesitation.  There  is  no  other  mode  of 
practicing  medicine.  Or,  suppose  the  anatomist  to  attempt  a  thera- 
peutical application  of  his  own  materialism,  physiological  and  patho- 
logical ;  could  ho  even  begin  to  consider  the  condition  of  disease,  or 
the  nature  of  its  treatment  ? 

703.  The  legitimate  objects  of  morbid  anatomy  are,  to  expound  the 
sensible  changes  which  may  take  place  in  the  instruments  of  morbid 
action,  the  lesions  of  structure,  ana  other  new  formations,  which  may 
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tfupervene  upon  disease.  These  it  associates  with  what  had  been  de- 
termined by  the  phenomena  during  life  as  to  the  essential  patho- 
logical conditions ;  and,  when  doubtful  cases  may  arise,  from  the  ab- 
sence of  symptoms,  should  the  physical  results  occur  which  have  been 
found  to  be  the  regular  sequelse  of  certain  known  pathological  states, 
it  is  then  that  morbid  anatomy  reflects  its  posthumous  light  with  vari- 
ous degrees  of  importance.  Yet  certain  it  is  that  morbid  anatomy 
can  be  of  no  advantage,  so  long  as  the  symptoms,  the  true  indices  of 
disease,  may  be  absent  in  any  subsequent  cases  of  the  same  nature, 
till  the  patient  is  again  subjected  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  scalpel. 

All  physical  results  stand  as  the  ultimate  signs  that  a  certain  mode 
of  action  had  existed,  since  these  are  the  consequences  of  that  action, 
of  which  the  vital  signs  had  been  the  attendants,  and  which  had  form- 
ed the  sole  ground  of  that  pathological  induction,  which,  after  a  series 
of  observations,  the  physical  products  illustrate,  and  are  taken  merely 
as  an  indication  that  these  vital  signs,  the  basis  of  pathological  induc- 
tions, had  been  pce^ent. 

704.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  materialism  inculcated  by 
morbid  anatomy  destroys  all  rational  attempts  at  pathological  induc- 
tions during  the  treatment  of  disease;  since,  if  the  true  import  of  the 
vital  signs  depend  upon  the  ultimate  contingency  supposed,  no  just 
conclusions  can  be  formed,  either  as  to  the  nature  of  disease,  or  the 
mode  of  treatment,  till  the  patient  is  dead.  This,  it  will  be  allowed, 
is  repugnant  to  reason ;  from  which  it  will  follow  that  the  premises 
are  wrong,  and  that  true  pathology  reposes  upon  the  vital  emanations 
of  disease  (§  756,  b), 

705,  a.  It  is,  then,  upon  the  symptoms  of  disease,  its  remote  causes, 
and  the  effects  of  remedies,  that  we  are  to  depend  in  reaching  all 
practical  knowledge  of  any  individual  case,  and,  therefore,  all  cases 
of  disease.  But,  since  the  physical  products  of  disease,  which  are 
comprised  under  morbid  anatomy,  are  the  results  of  the  same  prop- 
erties and  actions  upon  which  the  vital  phenomena  depend,  they 
form  an  ultimate  and  subordinate  source  of  information  ;  and  since 
they  concur,  more  or  less,  with  the  primary  remote  causes  of  disease 
in  ultimately  modifying  the  phenomena,  it  is  important  to  know,  as  far 
as  may  be,  the  extend  of  their  influence  in  this  respect. 

705,  b,  1  may  say,  therefore,  that  the  greatest  practical  use  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  is  the  knowledge  it  supplies  of  the  tendency  of  certain 
pathological  conditions  to  result  in  the  formation  of  physical  products, 
or  in  disorganization ;  thus  giving  that  direction  and  energy  to  prac- 
tice that  may  be  necessary  to  counteract  the  supervention  of  these 
deplorable  consequences  of  disease.  A  second  important  practical 
advantage  is  the  discrimination  which  morbid  anatomy  enables  us 
to  make  between  those  phenomena  which  are  the  result  of  simple 
morbid  conditions,  and  such  as  depend  upon,  or  are  modified  by,  the 
supervention  of  physical  products. 

706.  Morbid  anatomy  can  never  alter  the  general  principles  which 
it  may  have  assisted  in  forming.  When,  for  example,  the  nature  of 
common  inflammation  is  ascertained  in  one  part,  principles  are  estab- 
lished which  are  applicable  to  this  disease  in  all  other  parts,  and  at 
all  times,  and  under  all  circumstances.  The  varieties  must  be  ascer- 
tained by  interrogating  the  particular  phenomena  in  each  individual 
case,  and  the  treatment  adapted  accordingly.     The  great  principles 
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will,  of  course,  be  always  under  the  modifying  influence  of  the  pbe- 
nomena  from  which  they  have  been  deduced,  according  as  the  pnnci- 
pal  phenomena  may  fluctuate. 

707.  When  the  structure  of  parts  becomes  deranged,  or  the  proper- 
ties of  life  are  verging  towara  an  extinction,  we  have  totally  a  new 
order  of  things.  Pamological  principles  are  then  upon  the  decline, 
and  therapeutics  is  more  or  less  afloat,  and  without  compass*  on  the 
broad  ocean  of  experiment  The  organic  being  is  fundamentally 
changed  in  his  structure,  and  the  laws  by  which  he  is  naturally  gor- 
emed  are  more  or  less  broken  up.  And  I  may  also  add,  without  in- 
tending to  discourage  its  legitimate  pursuit,  that  here  it  is  that  mor- 
bid anatomy  begins,  and  has  reared  its  pathological  fabric  on  the  ru- 
ins of  organization. 

708.  Whenever  morbid  anatomy  has  been  in  the  ascendant,  die 
practice  of  medicine  has  been  either  experimental  and  empyrical,  or 
has  run  into  a  mere  system  of  '*  watching,"  or  what  was  anciently 
denominated  *^  a  meditation  upon  death."  We  need  only  turn  to  the 
present  state  of  medicine  in  die  Capital  of  France  for  a  melancholy 
exemplification  of  what  I  now  state,  and  which  I  have  set  forth  ex- 
tensively in  my  Essay  on  the  Writings  of  Louis. 

709.  The  foregoing  section  leads  me  to  a  review  of  the  past,  and 
to  inquire  how  far  events  have  justified  my  former  conclusions  as  to 
the  superiority  of  American  practice,  and  of  American  medical  edu- 
cation, over  European,  as  expressed  in  my  Essay  on  the  Compantiiffe 
MeriU  of  the  Hippocratic  and  Anatomical  Schools.  I  had  deprecated 
more  especially  the  corruptions  of  French  medical  philosophy,  and 
was  led  to  remark,  that,  ''  already  our  young  men  are  crowding  the 
schools  of  the  French  Metropolis  in  pursuit  of  a  more  thorough 
knowledge  of  morbid  anatomy;  and  immuring  themselves  within  the 
walls  of  Parisian  hospitals,  to  contemplate  the  worst  ravages  of  dis- 
ease upon  subjects  of  broken-down  constitutions,  and  who  have  pass- 
ed the  ordeal  of  French  hospital  practice.  They  return  home  with 
Gallic  pathology,  and  the  results  of  Gallic  therapeutics,  which  they 
could  not  realize  in  their  own  country,  and  will  never  witness  again 
but  by  carrying  out  the  principles  which  have  supplied  them  with  their 
means  of  information." 

It  is  true  that  a  few  have  been  not  a  little  employed  in  dissemina- 
ting these  corruptions  in  this  stable  land  of  sound  medical  philoso- 
phy ;  but,  nevertheless,  I  am  still  able  to  repeat,  that,  **  What  Amer- 
icans have  received  from  the  devotees  of  Morbid  Anatomy,  or  from 
such  as  would  make  Chemistry  the  basis  of  organic  science,  has  only 
tended  to  show  them  more  distinctly,  that  the  phenomena  of  life,  in 
their  various  relations,  are  the  true  foundation  of  principles  in  med- 
icine" (§  350-350f ,  744,  821,  830). 

And  now,  having  obtained  the  requisite  permission  from  one  ven- 
erable in  years,  profound  in  science,  and  long  eminent  as  an  ex- 
pounder and  teacher  of  medicine,  and  practically  familiar  with  Euro- 
pean habits,  I  shall  here  subjoin  an  extract  from  a  letter  which  he 
did  me  the  honor  of  addressing  to  myself,  from  Louisville,  Ky., 
April  5th,  1846.*     I  am  immediately  prompted  to  this  step  by  the 

*  lo  Rllading  to  my  Defense  of  the  Medical  PROFsaaioM  op  the  United  States, 
Profeiior  Caldwell  goei  on  to  remark  that, 
"On  perfaspi  erery  part  of  your  miiparing  career  tbrongboat  yoor  taak,  from  begin- 
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manner  in  which  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  United  States  has 
been  lately  presented  to  the  World  by  the  Medical  Society  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  in  the  hope  that  I  may  be  thus  instrumental  in 

Dinx  to  end,  my  ■entiments  aGcompany  yoo,  and  probably  on  one,  at  least,  leave  yoa  a 
little  in  the  rear.  I  allude  to  the  practwal  tupertorily  which  the  phyaiciana  of  our  own 
CDontTy  hold,  in  general,  over  those  of  Eniope,  and  1  preaome  also,  of  coarse,  of  eveiy 
other  portion  of  the  globe. 

"  Respecting  the  treatment  of  chronio  complaints  I  foibear  to  speak ;  becanse  my  knowl- 
edge on  that  point  is  less  fall  and  thorough,  and  therefore  my  opinion  less  positive.  Bat, 
in  their  rationial,  skillful,  bold,  and  soccessful  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  particularly  of 
the  cioMMenfebres  and  phUgmtuue,  the  i>hysiciana  of  the  United  Statea  are  incomparaUy 
superior  to  any  Europeans  whose  practice  I  have  eidier  witnessed  in  person,  or  read  of 
in  Dooks.  That  this  is  true  in  relation  to  American  complaints  cannot  be  denied.  Nor, 
in  my  opinion,  is  it  less  true  in  respect  to  those  of  transatlantic  countries. 

"  Of  all  the  physicians  in  Europe  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge  to  be  relied  upon,  I 
am  moat  partial  to  the  practice  of^certain  Dublin  gentlemen,  and  of  those  in  some  parts  of 
Italy.  In  their  treatment  of  disease  they  have  often  reminded  me  of  home.  And  of  all 
the  practice  I  have  ever  witnessed,  that  of  Paris  is  the  most  inefficient  and  miserablii. 
Yet  ts  it  this  Parisian  school  in  which  American  pnpUB  are  moat  anxioua  and  proud  to  be 
educated,  and  to  whidi  they  are  advised  to  repair ;  and  most  unWlsdy  and  inconsiderate- 
ly advised.  As  far  as  Me  practice  cf  medicine  is  concerned,  if  they  do  not  there  leani  how 
to  kiil  the  aick  themselves,  thev  learn,  or  may  learn,  to  perfection,  the  art  of  allowing 
their  complaints  to  kill  them.  Never  have  I  witnessed  m  Paris  a  single  well-directed 
Herculean  blow  attempted  in  a  case  of  fiever.  The  battle  was  always  fought  in  a  Lillipu- 
tian manner.  Nor,  were  I  to  say  the  same  in  relation  to  English  and  Bootch  practice, 
would  it  be  easy  to  refute  the  assertion.  It  is  a  well-known  truth,  tint  European  phy- 
sicians of  ever^  nation,  who  n&igrato  to  America,  are,  on  their  first  removal,  incompetent 
to  the  soocessml  treatment  of  the  complaints  of  the  country ;  nor  can  any  thing  but  expe- 
rience render  them  competent  to  it. 

"  It  is  undeniable,  that  the  physicians  of  Europe  are,  in  the  moss,  very  far  from  being 
an  able  and  elevated  body  of  men.  Strike  off  the  few,  I  might  say  the  comparativelv 
very  few,  vriw  alone  give  lustre  and  standing  to  the  professioii,  and  the  remaining  'miu- 
ion'  will  be  iiUAd  to  be  positively  and  strikingly  the  revenci  a  ray  ordinary  body,  pos- 
sessing not  an  clement  «  distinction  on  the  ground  of  either  taUni  or  aitaintnenU,  And 
the  same  is  true  in  relation  to  the  pupils  whom  I  have  seen  in  attendance  on  the  Euro- 
pean schools.  A  mt^jority  of  them,  which  may  be  called  va»t,  are,  in  appearance,  far  ii^e- 
rior  to  the  pupils  of  our  own  schools.  Nor  have  I  the  least  reason  to  believe  them  mudi, 
if  any  less,  imerior  in  mind  than  they  are  in  person.  In  proof  of  this,  the  American  pu- 
pils, whom  I  have  spen  in  attondaiM^  on  foreign  schools  of  medUcine,  were,  in  no  ordinary 
degree,  the  finest  voung  men  beloncing  to  the  classes ;  the  foremost,  I  mean,  in  every  es- 
sential attribute  of  stending.  Of  this  they  were  themselves  confident  and  proud ;  and  so 
was  I. 

"  It  is  not  true,  then,  liiat  the  mtuM  of  i^ysicians  in  Europe  vrt,  in  any  respect,  superior 
to  the  mass  in  the  United  Stotes.  In  their  treatment  of  disease,  I  feanessly  repeat  that 
they  are  decidedly  iitferior.  On  each  side  otf  the  Atlantic,  the  west  not  less  than  the  eatt, 
there  exist  in  the  Facul^  the  eminent  fewt  who,  in  talents  and  knowledge,  are  neariy  on 
a  par ;  the  Americans,  however,  being  at  once  the  most  effioienty  most  ratioBal,  and  most 
successful  practitioners. 

"  While  I  yield  to  no  one,  therefore,  in  the  estimate  I  place  on  the  leading,  fh^gieians 
of  Europe,  I  cannot  admit  that  those  of  the  United  Btatea  are  in  any  respect  toeir  inferi- 
ors. And  1  should  deem  myself  unworthy  my  birlhrright^  were  I  not  to  discountenance 
the  wordy  tirade  poured  out  so  superabuiuiantlv  in  certain  ouarters,  in  dispangemcnt  of 
the  education  and  standing  of  the  great  body  of  American  poysicians. 

**  For  the  inferiority  of  the  mass  of  European  pliysidans  a  plain  and  substantial  reason 
may  be  assigned :  they  are  enslaved  bv  precedent  and  trammeled  in  mind,  and  are  not, 
therefore,  independent  thinkers.  And  I  need  hardly  add,  where  independence  of  thou^^ 
is  wanting,  so  are  vigor  and  efficacy  of  thcm^t." 

'*  An  overwhelming  maknriQr  of  the  physicians  of  Europe  reside  and  practice  in  country 
places,  viUs^es,  and  small  towns.  And,  as  already  alleged,  they  are,  ab  originct  more  or 
less  of  an  inferior  eatte.  Their  education  is  also  inferior.  Hence,  oonscious  of  their  inferior- 
ity, tbej  lodi  upward  for  light  and  direction,  nnd  follow  those  Vrhom  they  acknowledge  as 
their  superiors.  In  this  they  but  conform  to  the  European /osAum,  according  to  which  the 
lower  orders  of  society  do  a  sort  of  h^Bage  to  the  higher,  and  walk  in  their  footsteps.  Bo 
true  is  all  this  that  there  are  few.  if  any,  medical  eomnumere  in  the  Old  World,  who  venture 
to  think  in  any  other  way  than  ^  authority  of  some  writer  or  teacher ;  whom  they  obey 
and  adhere  to  as  retainers  do  to  their  feudal  lords.  I  need  hardly  subjoin,  that  in  a  con- 
dition wo  humiliatiog,  it  is  impossible  for  physicians  to  rise  to  emmence. 

"  Much  of  this,  however,  you  have  veurself  stated  in  your  'Defeme  of  the  Prqfe»$um,'  or 
elsewhere.  But  I  am  not  apprised  of  your  having  stated  that  the  American  youth  can  be 
miudi  better  educated  in  their  own  countnr  than  in  any  foreign  one.  Yet  is  the  fact  un- 
Questiooably  true.  I  moan  that  it  is  a  Jact,  and  not  a  narrow-minded,  selfish  assertion. 
The  real  proximate  elements  of  medicine  are  more  thoroughly  tought  in  some  American 
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obliterating  unmerited  reproach,  and  in  inspiring  my  medical  coun- 
trymen with  that  consciousness  of  worth,  and  self-respect,  and  self- 
dependence,  which  they  are  so  eminently  entitled  to  enjoy. 

■diook,  than  in  any  Earopean  onos  I  have  ever  visited.  This  is  e8|>ecia]ly  trie  in  rela- 
tion  to  the  Principles  or  J*h4lo$ophv  of  medicine  ;  witiioat  an  acquaintance  with  which 
the  practice  of  the  profession  is  rana  quackery." 

I  nave  no  disposition  to  pursue  the  foregoing  subject  beyond  what  may  seem  ezpedient 
fi>r  the  defensive  purposes  which  common  justice  ui^es  upon  an  injured  right.  The  aoope 
of  remark  is  therefore  designed  to  extend  far  beyond  those  domestic  nlatioiis  which  mifpt 
be  a4j°'^<^  without  foreign  aid.  But  our  own  self-reproach  was  not  the  offspring  of  coo- 
■ciotiB  degradation.  It  was  but  the  sequel  of  disdain  which  prospective  greatnesa  never 
faila  to  encounter  on  its  triumphant  march.  The  aspersions  of  the  motner-coantiy  had 
been  received  in  the  dignity  of  silence,  and  they  who  undertook  the  game  at  home  caleu- 
lated  to  win  through  an  imaginary  acquiescence  in  foreign  diplomacy  and  an  accustomed 
non-resistance.  All  that  was  noble  in  our  land  had  been  the  subject  of  unmitigated  soom ; 
and  so  it  progressed  under  the  blandishments  of  diplomatic  skill.  I  will  not  point,  in  tes- 
timony of  this,  to  the  "  London  Quarterly/'  or  political,  or  other  journals  of  inferior  note ; 
bat  that  which  has  reigned  supreme  in  the  world  of  letters  unfolds  an  anxrant  of  jatni  at 
wfaidi  Honor  and  Humanity  hang  their  heads  in  shame.  The  blows  have  not  (aUen  upon 
the  imbecile  and  weak.  That  is  the  coward's  work,  and  would  have  yielded  nodiing  to 
the  final  cause.  A  nation  has  been  the  intended  victim,  and  therefore  a  nation's  pride 
has  been  the  tan^t  The  critique  upon  Channing  in  that  National  wodk,  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  for  ApriX  1839,  is  alone  enough  to  dishonor  any  country,  at  any  age. 

I  shall,  therefore,  briefly  sustain  the  foregoing  comparative  estimate  of  the  Medical  Pro* 
feasion,  in  a  limited  application  to  "  the  lilother-Country."  I  complain  not  of  any  other ; 
and  revere  the  ancestor  as  a  fading  luminary,  of  the  largest  magnitude,  whose  resplen- 
dent  light  has  only  passed  into  other  regions  to  advance  the  welfare  of  other  worlds.  I 
shall  sustain  the  comparison,  I  say,  by  a  quotation  of  one  of  many  analogous  comments 
that  have  lately  appeared  in  a  medical  work  which  may  be  regarded  as  die  oracle  of  the 
British  Profession, — the  London  Lancet. 

In  speaking  of  the  existing  state  of  medicine  in  Great  Britain,  and  after  representing 
British  '*  works  on  pathology  and  die  practice  of  medicine  as  deficient  in  originality  and 
nchness  of  materials,"  the  veteran  editor  aims  his  Lancet  at  the  very  foundation.  "  Look," 
ae  says,  "  at  the  state  of  British  pathology !  Of  what  does  the  great  majority  of  our  books 
na  this  subject  consist  f  Of  compilations ;  of  old  views  cooked  up  as  new  discoveries ;  of 
annotated  translations ;  or,  at  best,  of  able  and  comprehensive  digests  of  materials  that  were 
already  before  the  public  in  otiier  forms." — London  Lancet,  May  6, 1843.  And  may  I  not 
adduce,  in  support  of  the  Lancet,  what  I  have  said  in  former  sections  of  the  reference 
and  surrender  of  British  medicine  to  the  laboratory  of  a  German  chemist  ($  349,  d,  376|. 
676,  878)  ? 

Shall  Americans,  therefore,  go  on  to  decry  the  efforts  of  their  own  medical  scholars, 
degrade  the  whole  profession  of  their  own  country,  and  sacrifice  their  own  medical  litera- 
ture for  what  is  conceded  to  be  the  present  medical  literature  of  Great  Britain  7  It  is 
not  mine  to  complain  of  British  critics  for  promulgating  what  could  not  be  concealed ;  and, 
doubtless,  it  is  tne  only  remedy  for  professional  apathy,  the  only  stimulus  to  "  medical  re- 
form," the  only  motive  for  "  Parliamentary  action,"  and  the  only  means  of  extending  edu- 
cation and  of  rescuing  the  practice  of  medicine  from  the  hands  of  "  apothecaries." 

There  has  been  no  occasion  for  vindictive  motive ;  which  never  fails  to  tarnish  truth  or 
polish  error.  The  common  ends  of  life  are  known  to  nil,  and  each  in  his  place,  in  the  scale 
of  conscience,  weighs,  to  the  weight  of  a  thought,  the  rigiit  and  the  wrong.  What  was 
once  true  is  true  forever ;  and  notning  has  stood  the  test  of  truth  like  the  great  elements 
of  national  decline.  In  vain  do  we  point  to  our  former  greatness,  and  call  for  help  upon 
tlie  past.  Tlie  very  power  of  example  is  gone.  What  was  noble,  was  virtuous,  was 
intellectual  has  passed  to  other  regions,  is  cherished  and  honored  in  other  climes.  It  Is 
lost  only  to  the  land  of  its  birth. 

While,  therefore,  we  adopt  whatever  is  valuable  from  abroad,  let  us  have  a  literature 
of  our  own,  based  upon  American  observation,  American  industry,  and  American  genius. 
But,  as  I  formerly  said,  let  us  remember  the  admonitions  of  history,  that,  when  nations 
have  begun  to  trample  upon  the  past,  to  reject  its  experience,  and  to  strike  out  new  sys- 
tems of  observing  Nature,  it  has  been  the  most  certain  presage  of  approaching  imbecility, 
and  of  that  ultimate  fall  to  which  all  are  destined.  When  the  great  revolution  shall  have 
reached  the  Genius  of  Philosophy — "  to  Kparicrrov  r»/f  ^t?.o(Tooiac" — the  last  vial  of  wrath  is 
emptied,  and  that  nation  is  irretrievably  gone.  This  is  humiliating  to  pride,  and  may  have 
*jcen  designed  as  one  of  its  correctives.  But  since  t^  in  so  in  the  great  plan  of  Providence, 
it  must  be  sufficiently  obvious,  that,  as  a  nation  approaches  its  chaotic  state,  tliose  who 
may  be  in  the  ascendant  are  bound  neither  to  counteract  the  order  of  nature,  nor  to  suf 
fer  their  own  prosperity  to  be  blighted  by  the  mildew.  Ambition  must  follow  the  beaten 
path  of  philosophy.  The  denunciation  of  past  experience  is  the  ambition  of  egotism,  which 
erects  its  innovations  upon  ermr,  and  imbues  them  with  superstition  and  absunlities. 

I  say,  therefore,  let  us  have,  at  least,  a  medical  literature  of  our  own.  There  is  noth- 
ing that  will  contribute  like  it  to  the  nationality  of  Americans,  notliing  that  will  inspire  ao 
extensively  the  culture  of  other  sciences,  promote  the  advancement  and  refinement  of  the 
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Other,  and  perhaps  I  should  say  more  important  objects,  are  con- 
templated by  this  note,  and  which  form  no  small  part  of  the  interests 
of  medicine.  They  are  the  same  which  I  have  had  uninterruptedly 
in  view.  They  are  those  which  are  intended  to  designate  the  conse- 
quences of  spurious  systems.  Those  systems  and  their  results  must  be 
displayed ;  and  that,  too,  in  connection  with  what  may  be  designed  as 
substitutes.  Nor  is  there  any  inquiry  in  which  this  method  is  so  in- 
dispensable as  in  the  philosophy  of  medicine.  Truth  would  *never 
obtain,  till  the  *'  lion  shall  lay  down  with  the  lamb,"  unless  the  In  • 
stitutes  of  Organic  Nature  are  presented  in  forcible  contrast  with  the 
devices  of  art.  It  has  been  tried  from  the  day  when  Hippocrates 
evolved  the  philosophy  of  medicine  from  Nature  herself,  ana  draggea 
it  from  the  midst  of  error  and  superstition.  It  has  been  tried,  I  say 
in  vain.  The  present  times  bear  me  witness  of  the  fact.  The  mind 
must  enjoy  ready  means  of  comparison.  Nay,  more,  the  compar 
isons  must  be  planned,  matured,  logical,  and  irresistible.  Such,  only, 
can  give  stability  to  medicine ;  can,  only,  illustrate  and  enforce  the 
truth.  I  have  made  the  attempt:  I  do  but  say  a  humble  attempt. 
I  design  it  as  an  example  for  more  able  pens;  and  ever  consistent 
and  firm  in  the  views  which  I  have  now  expressed,  I  would  cheer- 
fully become,  upon  my  own  method,  the  victim  of  a  bettjer  philosophy. 
I  would  have  corruptions,  speculations  of  all  kind,  swept  with  an  un- 
sparing hand  from  the  tablet  of  organic  nature ;  and  while,  therefore, 
whatever  I  may  have  attempted  shall  remain  unrefuted,  uninvalidated, 
or  however  it  may  receive  approval,  or  be  condemned  without  *'  the 
ordinary  prerogative  of  being  presumed  to  be  true  until  the  contrary 
is  clearly  shown"  (§  376J,  a),  I  shall  suffer  the  method  of  inquiry  to 
remain  undisturbed,  the  exposures  of  error  to  hold  firm  their  places, 
in  any  future  editions  of  this  work ;  that  they  may  unceasingly  con- 
tribute to  their  original  objects,  and  admonish  the  pretender,  that  some 
one  more  competent  to  the  task  may  fasten  upon  him  a  universal 
verdict  of  guilt.  They  will  therefore  remain,  as  a  safeguard  to  med- 
icine, till  the  corruptions  be  shown  to  bear  on  their  front  the  broad 
seal  of  Nature. 

OBefol  and  omamcDtal  arts,  iiothm^  that  will  so  effectually  confinn  and  carry  forward  that 
elevated  rank  which  the  Medical  Profession  of  the  United  States  have  already  won  for 
themselves  in  the  hearts  of  their  countrj-men.  We  have,  indeed,  already  the  n)andation 
of  such  a  literature  in  tlic  maltifarioas  writini^s  of  the  hard-thinking  men  of  America ;  and 
it  is  this  very  literature,  aud  the  general  dissemination  of  knowledge  in  the  American 
Medical  Profession,  their  indomitahlo  industry,  their  well-directed  skiU,  and  their  discreet 
and  dignified  bearing,  which  give  them  higher  rank,  greater  influence  in  society,  tlian  any 
other  class.  Look  where  we  may,  we  shall  bo  fikely  to  find  the  medical  man  foremost  in 
enterprise,  turning  night  into  day,  leading  in  measures  for  the  public  health  and  for  its 
general  prosperity,  curbine:  the  impetuosity  of  error  and  superstition,  rearing  and  conse- 
crating temples  to  the  Divinities  of  Health  wherever  a  dozen  worshipers  can  be  found, 
and  stretching  out  tui  influence  which  awakens  all  the  elements  of  learning  and  industry. 
It  is  the  Profession  alone  which  is  not  true  to  itself. 

In  all  that  I  hnvc  now  said,  I  may  not  be  suspected  of  undue  partialities,  for  I  am  un- 
der no  obligation  to  any  portion  of  my  profession  in  America,  or  of  the  American  Repub- 
lic ;  while  I  am  actuated  by  the  deepest  sense  of  gratitude  to  some  foreign  countries  that 
can  be  inspired  in  a  man  of  literary  habits.  To  tnose  countries  I  am  tlie  more  indebted 
as  they  are  always  just  to  my  native  land,  do  honor  to  her  scholars,  and  are  the  great 
abodes  of  learning  and  philosophy.  Nevertheless,  in  all  the  instances  I  have  endeavored 
to  speak  according  to  my  convictions  of  the  truth,  and  the  demands  of  mv  subjects ;  ever  . 
sacriHcing  self  to  those  primary  objects.  If  there  may  seem  to  have  been  asperity,  I 
tmst  it  will  be  found  in  the  facts  themselves,  and  in  the  unavoidable  nature  of  the  ooa* 
dusioDS  at  which  I  have  arrived. 
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INFLAMMATION  AND  FEVER. 

710,  a.  I  PROCEED  to  illustrate  the  most  important  principles  in  med- 
icine,  by  considering  those  which  are  especially  relative  to  inflamma- 
Uim  B,na/ever;  the  two  orders  of  disease,  indeed,  which  make  up  the 
neat  amount  of  human  maladies,  and  form  the  ffreat  outlets  of  life. 
The  few  diseases  which  do  not  fall  under  one  or  the  other  of  the  fore- 
going denominations  are  least  important  in  a  practical  sense,  and  least 
understood  in  their  pathology.  Nevertheless,  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  which  apply  to  the  pathologry  of  inflammation  and  fever 
will  g^atly  aid  our  interpretation  of  the  essential  changes  which  con- 
stitute the  pathological  conditions  of  other  afiections. 

710.  &.  Inflammation  and  fever  have  been  generally  regarded  as 
one  disease,  and  they  who  have  considered  them  distinct  afiections 
have  ofiered  no  analysis  by  which  their  individuality  may  be  estab- 
lished, and  by  which  each  complaint  may  be  readily  distinguished  in 
practice.  Important  evils  to  the  sick  are  therefore  in  constant  prog- 
ress from  this  source  alone ;  and  when  there  is  added  to  it  the  entire 
darkness  in  which  venous  congestion  has  been  shrouded,  both  in  its 
absolute  pathology  and  as  it  modifies  fever  and  the  recognized  forms 
of  inflammation,  it  may  be  safely  said  that  a  vast  openine  is  here  pre- 
sented for  the  improvement  of  medical  philosophy,  and  for  the  com- 
mon welfare  of  man  (§  787). 

INFLAMMATION. 

711.  I  shall  first  state  the  outlines  of  inflammation,  and  its  essential 
pathological  characters ;  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  it  takes  its 
rise  in  purely  physiological  conditions,  and  holds  its  progress  and  de- 
cline under  the  same  great  natural  laws  of  the  constitution  (§  137, 
149-152,  638). 

712.  Unlike  idiopathic  fever,  which  is  a  universal  disease  of  the 
body,  inflammation  is  always  local  (§  143,  148).  Fever,  however,  is 
often  complicated  with  inflammation  of  one  or  more  organs  at  or  near 
its  commencement,  and  the  local  disease  may  precede  the  constitu- 
tional one,  and  even  become  the  exciting,  though  not  the  predisposing ^ 
cause  of  it  (§  645,  650,  651, 653).  More  frequently,  however,  inflam- 
mations spring  up  during  the  progress  of  idiopathic  fever,  and  often 
attack  and  disorganize  many  important  parts  in  rapid  succession. 
Indeed,  it  is  rare  that  fever  exists  long  without  this  greater  foo 
making  its  appearance,  and  adding  seriously  to  the  difliculties  and 
dangers  of  the  case  (§  779). 

713.  Owing  to  the  foregoing  complications,  the  capital  mistake  is 
often  made  of  regarding  the  local  affection  as  the  essential  or  predis- 
posing cause  of  the  constitutional  fever.  Such  pathologists  assume, 
of  course,  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  fever  and  inflammation, 
and  that  both,  therefore,  are  equally  and  always  local  diseases.  But 
this  is  not  the  doctrine  of  those  who  depend  less  on  morbid  anatomy, 
and  study  Nature  in  her  living  aspects  (§  699).  The  single  symptom 
which  has  given  to  fever  its  name  has  been  a  main  cause  of  the  con- 
fusion which  prevails  upon  this  subject  (§  589  b,  764,  &c.). 
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714.  Inflammations  of  much  activity  generally  disturb,  but  vory  va- 
riously, the  functions  of  many  distant  organs ;  but  the  sympathetic 
developments  which  spring  up  have  mostly  a  different  pathological 
condition  from  the  primary  disease,  and  such  as  are  truly  inflamma- 
tory are  limited  to  a  few  parts ;  while  all  parts  are  affected  in  fever, 
and  with  pathological  conditions  more  or  less  alike. 

In  chronic  inflammations,  sympathies  are  more  slowly  and  less  ex- 
tensively produced,  or  not  at  all  where  more  acute  forms  would  occa- 
sion great  constitutional  disturbance;  even  when  tlie  brain  or  other 
important  organs  may  be  the  seat  of  the  chronic  variety  (§14  o). 

Acute  inflammation,  on  the  other  hand,  is  prone  to  give  rise,  at  its 
early  stage,  to  what  is  called ye^7e  action,  or  Jever  (§  134,  139,  140, 
150).  But  this  kind  of  "  fever"  is  purely  sympathetic^  never  pre- 
cedes the  local  affection,  and  is  mostly  remarkable  for  a  simple  ex- 
citement of  the  heart  and  arteries ;  while  in  idiopathic  fever,  the 
most  violent  excitement  uflen  takes  place  without  any  appreciable 
antecedent  local  complaint,  but  simultaneously  with  the  general  ex- 
citement all  the  organs  appear  to  have  become  involved  in  a  morbid 
process ;  and  now,  also,  mflammation  may  as  suddenly  supervene  (§ 
143  h,  148).  The  febrile  condition  proves  an  exciting  cause  of  the 
other  mode  of  disease,  in  some  part  predisposed  to  the  inflammatory 
process  (§  674,  d). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  great  confusion  has  prevailed  upon  this 
all-important  subject,  and  that  causes  have  been  mistaken  for  effects, 
and  eil'ects  for  causes.  The  excitement  of  the  heart  and  arteries  at- 
tendant on  inflammation  appears  to  have  engrossed  attention,  inquiry 
to  have  stopped  short  as  to  all  other  organs,  and  a  comparison  to  have 
been  alone  made  between  the  general  arterial  excitement  of  inflam- 
mation and  that  which  is  attendant  on  fever.  In  one  affection  the 
gcnei-al  excitement  may  be  almost  the  only  element  of  disease  beyond 
the  local  cause ;  in  the  other  it  is  only  one  of  a  great  number  of 
elements  distributed  throughout  the  body  (§  487  ^,  685,  686). 

Again,  it  is  fundamental  with  inflammation,  that  the  sympathetic 
development  of  general  arterial  excitement  will  subside  as  soon  as  the 
local  inflammation,  or  primary  cause,  is  removed ;  but,  in  fever,  the 
whole  disease  continues  afler  the  original  cause  is  removed.  The  or- 
gans of  circulation  may  be  long  subject  to  very  high  degrees  of  ex- 
citement, as  often  witnessed  in  the  intermittent  fever,  without  a  shade 
of  inflammation  presenting  itself  during  the  progress  of  the  disease. 
And  how  clear  the  characteristic  distinction,  tnat  in  intermittent  fever 
the  excitement  not  only  disappears  periodically,  but  according,  also, 
to  the  type  of  the  fever,  while  m  inflammation  it  remains  till  the  local 
cause  is  rt^movcd ;  when,  also,  the  whole  disease  is  at  an  end.  But 
vinlcut  inflammations  which  coexist  with  intermittent  fever  may  be 
entirely  subdued,  and  yet  the  fever  proceed  uninterruptedly.  Ag^in, 
it  is  a  common  circumstance  that  all  idiopathic  fevers  are  introduced 
by  a  chill ;  while  such  is  rarely  the  case  with  inflammations.  Tho 
chill,  too,  and  of  great  severity,  may  attend  every  paroxysm  of  a  long- 
continued  intermittent. 

715.  When  inflammation  gives  rise  to  general  arterial  excitement,  it 
is  in  part  by  continuous,  and  in  part  by  remote  sympathy  (§  498-500). 
The  latter  is  mostly  concerned  in  developing  the  general  results. 
The  nervous  power  being  excited  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  is  re- 

Go 
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flectod  upon  the  heart  and  capillary  blood-Teasels  of  the  whole  system. 
That  power,  thus  reflected,  pzores  a  stimulant  to  these  organs,  by 
which  their  action  is  increased,  and  Otherwise  modified  (§  188,  205, 
226,  480-485).  Again,  the  same  primary  inflammation  which  thus 
calls  up  a  general  excitement  of  the  circulatory  system,  may  be  si- 
multaneously producing  inflammation  of  some  other  and  distant  part, 
through  the  same  process  of  remote  sympathy.  That  second  part 
may  have  been  predisposed  to  inflammation  by  some  external  remote 
cause,  and  the  nervous  power  determined  upon  it  may  then  operate 
only  as  an  exciting  cause.  If  the  part  be  not  antecedently  predispos- 
ed, then  the  nervous  power  may  prove  the  predisposing  as  well  as  ex- 
citing cause,  or  there  may  be  other  predisposing  causes  co-operating 
with  it  (§  143-150,  226,  484  b,  no.  6,  645,  652).  This  second  part, 
thus  sympathetically  influenced,  then  becomes  the  source  of  other 
sympathetic  influences ;  co-operating,  in  this  way,  with  the  primary 
inflammation,  and  increasing  more  and  more  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  arteries  at  large,  and  developing  inflammation  in  other  parts, 
while,  also,  the  general  arterial  excitement  is  a  supplementary  me- 
chanical cause.  The  circles  of  sympathy  now  become  very  complex, 
and  interwoven  with  each  other  (§  148) ;  and  yet,  through  the  same 
principle  of  remote  sympathy,  a  blow  may  be  simultaneously  struck 
at  the  whole  by  one  decisive  impression  from  a  single  remedy. 
Bloodletting,  for  instance,  will  do  it ;  but  the  operation  of  this  remedy, 
although  involving  the  agency  of  the  nervous  power,  is  different,  m 
some  respects,  from  that  of  any  other  agent.  I3ut,  suppose  it  may  be 
done  by  an  active  cathartic,  combined  with  a  nauseating  dose  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony.  The  pathological  states  of  the  various  inflamed 
organs  are  every  where  nearly  or  considerably  alike.  A  single  rem- 
edy may,  therefore,  overthrow  at  once  the  whole  complex  condition 
of  disease  (§  137  d,  143  c,  d,  476i  h,  479,  481  g,  484  b,  no.  5,  514 
557  a,  929-934,  944  b,  948). 

What  I  have  now  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  synipathy  in  relar 
tion  to  inflammation  is  applicable  to  the  predisposing  influences  of  the 
remote  causes  of  fever  (§  148),  of  hydrophobia,  of  the  constitutional 
effects  of  mercury,  antimony,  &c.,  and  of  all  agents,  indeed,  which 
transmit  their  influences  to  parts  remote  from  the  direct  seat  of  their 
operation  (§  500,  535,  &c.,  657). 

716.  The  general  sympathetic  excitement  is  supposed  to  often  con- 
stitute a  state  of  general  inflammation.  But  this  is  an  error ;  since 
inflammation  is  always  confined  to  some  limited  part,  the  minute  ves- 
sels of  which,  and  not  the  larger  arteries  and  heart,  ftre  the  instru- 
ments of  the  disease  (§  407  b,  410,  411).  The  term  it^ammatory  fe- 
ver is  also  objectionable,  as  being  significant  of  what  has  no  existence. 
The  term  constitutional  derangement  is  commonly  employed  to  denote 
the  sympathetic  disturbances  which  inflammation  may  inflict  upon 
parts  remote  from  its  own  location.  It  is  the  same  condition  that  goes 
under  the  denomination  oi fever  when  owing  to  the  sympathetic  influ- 
ences of  inflammation.  But,  unlike  idiopathic  fever,  per  se,  it  embra- 
ces a  variety  of  morbid  conditions  in  different  parts. 

717.  Inflammation  occurring  in  one  part  may  induce  the  same  dis- 
ease in  another,  and  this  last  in  a  third,  &c.,  independently  of  the  fore- 
going affection  of  the  heart  and  arteries.  It  often  happens,  also,  that 
some  sympathetic  derangement  will  disturb  the  system  far  more  ex- 
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tensively  than  the  primai^  affection.  The  heart  may  be  the  only  or- 
gan that  may  bo  disposed  to  sympathize  with  an  inflammation  of  the 
skin ;  but,  when  the  action  of  the  former  important  organ  becomes 
disturbed,  though  only  its  irritability  be  increased  along  with  that  of 
die  general  arterial  system,  it  may  develop  sympathetically,  and  by  a 
mechanical  impulse  of  blood,  extensive  derangements,  perhaps  inflam- 
mations, in  other  parts.  And  so,  in  the  same  vital  sense,  of  the  stom- 
ach, brain,  &c.,  when  one  of  those  organs  may  sympathize  ¥rith  some 
distant  inflammation  (§  139,  140, 525  c). 

718.  The  more  active  and  extensive  the  inflammation,  the  more 
important  the  part  affected,  and  the  more  irritable  and  disposed  to 
sympathy  the  individual,  the  more  readily,  in  a  general  sense,  will  con- 
stitutional effects  ensue,  and  vice  versa  (§  139, 140,  597  d,  600  b).  Ex- 
ceptions are  seen  in  pleuritis  and  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  fauces. 
But  only,  in  the  latter  case,  under  special  circumstances ;  probably  of 
primary  abdominal  disease,  when  the  secondary  affection,  which  is 
commonly  erysipelatous,  reacts,  in  its  turn,  sympathetically  (§  589,  b). 
The  special  sympathies  of  tissues  and  compound  organs  have  been 
already  considered  in  a  general  sense  (§  625-529).  As  it  respects 
inflammation,  a  predominance  is  seen  among  certain  organs,  as  the 
skin  and  mucouis  tissue  of  the  alimentary  canal.  But  the  principle  is 
more  readily  comprehended  by  observing  its  operation  among  parts 
whose  natural  physiological  connections  are  strongly  pronounced,  as 
in  the  principal  organs  subservient  to  the  process  of  digestion  (§ 
129,  t).  The  sympathetic  results  may  not  be  inflammatory,  or  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  primary  disease ;  but  the  organs  which  thus  co- 
operate in  a  special  function  are  readily  disturbed  when  any  one  part 
ot  the  system  is  invaded  by  disease,  and  as  readily  institute  reacting 
sympathies  among  each  other,  and  throughout  the  body  (§  514  A,  &c.). 
The  general  constitutional  affection  is,  therefore,  oflcn  more  or  less 
dependent  on  the  habitual  association  of  the  action  of  different  organs 
while  in  health,  as  well  as  upon  the  nature  of  their  vital  constitution 
and  their  special  relations  to  other  parts  of  the  body  (§  129).  Owing, 
also,  to  the  special  modifications  of  the  vital  states  of  associated  or- 
gans, somd  of  them  sympathize  more  readily  than  others  with  each 
other,  and  extend  their  influences  more  readily  and  powerfully  abroad 
(§  133,  &c.).  Thus,  the  small  intestine  occasions  sympathies  more 
readily  and  forcibly  than  the  large,  and  the  stomach  more  readily  than 
the  liver,  with  each  other.  But  these  morbid  sympathies  are  not  mu- 
tual among  the  parts  where  they  occur  most  readily,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  their  natural  sympathies.  Thus,  inflammation,  or  any  affec- 
tion, of  the  small  intestine  commonly  produces  more  or  less  derange- 
ment of  the  stomach ;  but  the  same  affection  happening  to  the  stom- 
ach will  not  equally  disturb  the  small  intestine.  Gastric  disease  read- 
ily deranges  the  liver ;  but  hepatic  affections  do  not  as  readily  affect 
the  stomach. 

It  may  be  also  well  to  remark,  that  wore  it  not  that  one  part  nat- 
urally sympathizes  with  others,  it  would  never  sympathize  with  them 
under  circumstances  of  disease  ;  no  more  than  in  plants  (§  447- 
461i). 

719.  Violent  sympathetic  disturbances  which  are  especially  relative 
to  the  nervous  system  often  spring  up  from  simple  irritation  of  the 
nerves  of  a  comparatively  unimportant  part,  as  convulsions  from 
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leetbing,  &c.     These  conditions  have  been'  confounded  with  absolute 
inflammation  of  the  nerves  (§  526,  d), 

720.  Having  now  endeavored  to  define  the  outlines  which  distinguish 
fever  and  inflammation  from  each  other,  and  indicated,  at  the  same 
time,  some  of  the  important  general  attributes  of  inflammation,  I  shall 

Sroceed  to  examine  the  more  direct  characteristics  of  this  Protean 
isease ;  when,  also,  other  and  more  radical  contradistinctions  from 
the  pathology  of  fever  will  necessarily  arise. 

721,  a.  Inflammation  is  a  very  comprehensive  genus;  or,  perhaps, 
it  should  be  rather  said,  it  is  a  species  of  disease  which  embraces  a 
multitude  of  varieties. 

721,  b>  According  to  the  varieties,  it  is  divided  into  common  and 
specific. 

In  its  most  simple  form,  as  arising  from  mechanical  injuries,  or  as 
manifested  in  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  catarrh,  &c.,  it  is  distinguished  as 
common  inflammation  (§  652,  c). 

When  the  disease  presents  certain  peculiarities  that  are  not  attend- 
ant on  the  common  form,  it  is  called  specific ;  as  in  small-pox,  scrof- 
ula, lues,  gout,  rheumatism,  &c.,  and  in  all  cases  of  animal  and  veg- 
etable poisons  (§  650). 

722,  a.  Between  the  foregoing  characteristic  examples  of  common 
and  specific  inflammation,  there  is  a  vast  range  of  gradations,  which 
meet,  as  it  were,  together ;  so  that  it  is  evident  no  definite  line  exists, 
and  that  all  the  individuals  belong  to  a  common  family.  The  very 
extremes  are  so  much  alike,  that  they  may  be  compared  to  twins, 
which  we  may  mistake,  one  for  the  other,  at  a  superficial  glance,  or 
may  only  know  them  apait  by  some  peculiarities  of  mind  or  manner; 
but  which  peculiarities,  again,  have  so  many  points  of  resemblance 
that  the  same  general  system  of  moral  and  physical  discipline  is 
adapted  to  each  of  the  twins,  with  only  some  special  modifications  to 
suit  the  peculiarities  of  each. 

722,  b.  In  a  general  sense,  when  inflammation  is  produced  by  a 
single  cause,  it  appears  under  the  same  modification  or  variety  (§ 
652).  But  when  two  or  more  predisposing  causes  concur  in  estab- 
lishing the  morbid  change,  the  modification  thus  induced  will  be  de- 
termined more  or  less  according  to  their  combined  virtues  (§  652). 
Thus,  cold  applied  to  the  surface  generally  produces  what  is  called 
common  inflammation.  But  it  will  also  act  as  a  predisposing  cause 
of  acute  rheumatism,  which  is  a  specific  form  of  inflammation,  and 
therefore  possesses  peculiarities  which  distinguish  it  from  all  other 
forms.  Honce,  in  this  affection  other  pi*edisposing  causes  are  con- 
cerned, the  principal  of  which  may  be  ingrafted  upon  the  constitu- 
tion, or  if  transitory,  may  have  begun  the  foundation  of  disease  in 
the  organs  of  digestion  (§  659,  661). 

722,  c.  Inflammation  is  also  modified  by  the  natural  peculiarities 
of  the  vital  properties  in  the  different  tissues,  and  the  sympathetic 
influences  it  may  exert  will  often  depend,  both  as  to  kind  and  inten- 
sity, upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  inflamed,  and  the  general  nature 
of  the  compound  organ  of  which  the  tissue  may  form  a  component 
part.  As  to  the  modifications  of  the  disease  and  the  sympathetic  in- 
fluences as  affected  by  the  nature  of  the  tissue,  good  examples  of  dif- 
ference occur  in  the  comparative  phenomena  and  sympathetic  effects 
of  pleurisy  and  phlebitis  (§  150,  160-162,  807,  809,  &c.). 
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As  to  the  modificationB  of  common  or  specific  inflammation  which 
grow  out  of  the  combined  peculiarities  of  the  vital  properties  of  par- 
ticular tissues  and  of  the  compound  organ  of  which  the  inflamed  tis- 
sue is  a  component  part,  we  have  numerous  and  striking  examples ; 
as  in  inflammations  of  the  brain,  stomach,  liver,  intestines,  &c. 

Again,  the  phenomena  will  be  varied  as  inflammation  may  afiect 
diflerent  parts  of  one  and  the  same  continuous  tissue,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  compound  organs  into  which  the  diflerent  parts 
may  enter.  Examples  of  this  occur  in  the  pulmonary  and  intestinal 
mucous  tissue,  wherever  it  contributes  to  variations  of  the  general 
structure  (§  135-140). 

722,  d.  From  all  that  has  been  now  said,  it  is  evident  that  those 
lesions  which  have  been  rejected  from  the  general  denomination  of  in- 
flammation by  Louis,  Andral,  Marshall  Hall,  &c.,  and  arranged  un- 
der the  designations  of  hyperssmia,  hypertrophy,  lesions  of  nutrition, 
irritation  from  loss  of  blood,  contra-inflammatory  action,  &c.,  but  at- 
tended by  many  of  the  characteristic  marks  of  inflammation,  fall  nat- 
urally within  the  range  of  this  variable  aflection,  (§  725.  Also,  Med. 
and  Phy$.  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  317-331,  712-715,  760,  &c.). 

723,  d.  Inflammation  is  also  divided  into  acute  or  aciwe  and  chronic  ; 
the  former  being  more  violent  than  the  latter,  comparatively  of  short 
duration,  and  commonly  distinguished  by  a  greater  variety  of  local 
results,  and  far  greater  constitutional  derangements. 

723,  h.  The  ^regoing  pathological  states,  being  essentially  alike, 
run  into  each  other ;  so  much  so,  mdeed,  that  what  has  been  chronic 
may  suddenly  become  acute,  and  pass  with  great  rapidity  throueh  the 
diflerent  stages.  There  is,  therefore,  no  other  foundation  for  this  di- 
vision than  such  as  is  here  indicated. 

724,  I  am  now  conducted  to  an  analysis  of  this  disease,  and  shall 
consider  it, 

1.  In  its  most  simple  condition,  as  affecting  diflerent  tissues. 

2.  As  affecting  diflerent  parts  of  diflerent  structures. 

3.  The  varieties  of  inflammation  in  respect  to  its  general  attributes. 

4.  The  sympathies  to  which  it  may  give  rise. 

5.  The  remote  and  pathological  causes  of  inflammation. 
The  first  four  problems  will  be  considered  connectedly. 

725,  a.  In  a  general  sense,  inflammation  is  attended  by  redness,  tu- 
mor, heat,  and  pain.  They  were  once  supposed  to  be  essential  phe- 
nomena; but  either  may  be  absent,  particularly  exalted  heat  and 
pain.  Their  presence  or  absence,  intensity  or  mildness,  may  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  morbific  cause,  the  nature  of  the  tissue,  &c. 
(§651,  722).  Thus,  there  is  no  redness  from  the  bite  of  a  musketoe, 
and  there  is  intense  itching  instead  of  the  exquisite  pain  occasioned 
by  the  sting  of  a  bee.  None  will  deny  that  the  aflection  resulting 
from  the  latter  cause  is  exquisitely  inflammatory,  and  all  must  allow 
the  near  coincidence  between  the  two  aflections.  By  this  analogy  wo 
bring,  also,  the  white  nettle  rash,  the  white  gangrene,  sciirous  tu- 
mors, &c.,  under  one  general  pathological  condition  (§  722,  d). 

725,  h.  Again,  for  example,  in  respect  to  pain,  much  will  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  tissue  aflected,  and  upon  the  force  and  Kind 
of  inflammation.  Inflammation  of  the  serous  membranes  is  attended 
with  far  greater  pain  than  the  mucous;  in  which  last  it  is  often  ab- 
sent.    Simple  pneumonia  may  exist  to  an  alarming  extent  with  little 
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or  no  pain.  The  serous  tissue,  also,  possesses  only  colorless  blood- 
vessels in  its  healthy  state,  but  is  apt  to  become  more  florid  in  its  in- 
flammations than  the  mucous.  On  the  other  hand,  parts  which  have 
only  a  dormant  state  of  sensibility,  as  the  tendons,  bones,  ligaments, 
may  become  exquisitely  painful  when  inflamed,  and  more  so  when 
inflammation  is  produced  in  the  fibrous  tissues  by  a  lacerated  than 
an  incised  wound.  But  the  reverse  of  this  last  is  true  of  the  skin  (§ 
652,  c).  It  is  also  worth  observing,  as  contributing  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  properties  and  laws  of  life,  that  while  common  sensibility  is 
liable  to  be  exalted  in  inflammations,  specific  sensibility,  as  seemg, 
tasting,  feeling,  is  apt  to  be  diminished,  or  impaired  in  a  different  way 
from  common  sensibility  (^  133-137,  193-204). 

725,  c;  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  increase  of  sensibility  is 
only  a  contingent  result  of  inflammation.  This  property,  too,  is  not 
directly  concerned  in  the  organic  functions ;  and  a  part  is  quite  liable 
to  become  inflamed  when  all  its  principal  nervous  connections  with  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord  are  separated  (§  188, 193,205,489,500  J,  746  c, <Q. 

726.  There  is  generally  more  or  less  pulsation  in  the  inflamed  part, 
and  in  the  larger  arteries  leading  to  it  (§  498,  516  d,  803).  In  all 
such  cases  the  extreme  capillair  arteries,  which  are  the  immediate 
instruments  of  the  disease,  and  wnich  naturally  carry  only  white  blood, 
have  become  enlarged,  and  admit  the  red  globules.  This  transmis- 
sion, however,  of  the  red  globules  is  not  due  to  the  enlargement,  but 
to  a  change  in  the  relation  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  vessels  to 
these  globules  (§  192,  384,  394,  396,  398,  399). 

728s.  Like  the  arteries,  the  veins  of  an  inflamed  part  are  increased 
in  size;  at  least  when  the  former  are  enlarged.  This  is  owing  to 
active  dilatation  of  the  veins,  and  to  the  increased  volume  of  blood 
transmitted  to  them  (^  387,  786,  &c.). 

729,  a.  Common  inflammation,  when  it  goes  on  to  a  natural  ter- 
mination, and  in  its  greatest  latitude  of  simple  results,  may  be  distin- 
guished into  four  stages;  namely,  the Jbrmative,  suppurative,  ulcera- 
tive, and  restorative,  or  granulating.  There  may  be  present,  there- 
fore, from  what  has  already  been  said,  only  the  formative  stage  (§  700, 
&c.).  When  the  disease  does  not  advance  beyond  that  stage,  it  is 
said  to  terminate  by  resolution*  The  suppurative  and  restorative 
stages  form  the  most  simple  natural  process  of  cure.  They  are  also 
subject  to  great  irregularities. 

Pathologists  h^ve  generally  reckoned  the  adhesive  process  as  a  dis- 
tinct stage  of  inflammation.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  it  is  not 
founded  on  principle. 

729,  b.  The  curative  stages  of  inflammation,  whether  regular  or  ir- 
regular, are  also  called  terminations  of  inflammation.  The  term  is  sig- 
nificant of  what  has  not  truly  happened ;  and,  as  words  have  oflen 
n^ore  force  than  facts,  it  should  be  abolished.  There  is  great  practi- 
cal philosophy  concerned  about  the  mutations  of  disease  at  the  sev- 
eral regular  stages  of  inflammation,  and  in  all  the  modifications  to 
which  those  stages  are  liable.  There  is  but  one  termination  of  dis- 
ease, excepting  death.  Disease  remains,  however  altered  from  the 
formative  stage  of  inflammation,  till  nature  is  completely  restored 
(§672,  733  c). 

730.  The  Jbrmative  stage  is  distinguished  more  or  less  by  the  char- 
acteristics already  described. 
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The  suppurative  stage  is  introduced  by  a  decline  of  all  the  symp* 
toms  of  the  formative  stage,  and  when  most  regular  there  is  a  pro- 
duction of  purulent  matter,  which  constantly  tends  to  a  more  com- 
plete removal  of  the  formative  stage. 

The  ulcerative  stage  is  more  or  less  attendant  on  the  suppurative ; 
always  accompanies  the  formation  pf  pus  excepting  on  exposed  sur- 
faces, when  it  may  be  present  or  absent  (^738,  3).  Whenever  pres- 
ent, it  is  immediately  antecedent  to  the  restorative  or  granulating 
stage,  although  a  destructive  process. 

The  restorative  or  granulating  stage  is  promoted  by  the  suppura- 
tive, and  is  marked  by  a  continued  decline,  and  ultimate  disappear- 
ance of  all  the  symptoms. 

731.  The  foregoing  stages  are  generally  more  distinctly  marked  in 
the  cellular  than  in  other  tissues.  With  die  exception  of  the  ulcera- 
tive, thoy  may  be  ofi:en  well  observed  upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
eye.     The  ulcerative  is  seen  in  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane. 

732,  a.  Deviations  occur  in  the  suppurative  stage  in  the  production 
of  coagulable  lymph,  or  of  serum,  or  redundant  mucus,  or  effusions  of 
blood,  instead  of  purulent  matter.  But  these  results,  or  however 
they  may  deviate  irom  their  proper  standard,  are  all  analogous  to  the 
formation  of  pus,  being  exactly  equivalent  in  principle,  constitute 
equally  the  second  stage,  and,  in  Uie  same  way,  contribute  to  the 
restorative  stage,  or  that  of  perfect  cure  (§  732^  740  &,  764  e,  863  a). 

732,  b.  The  fluids  effused  operate  as  depleting  means ;  and  it  is 
especiaUy  for  this  reason  that  morbid  anatomists,  not  finding  the  vas- 
cularity they  had  anticipated,  declare  that  its  absence  in  many  drop- 
sical affections  denotes  an  exactly  opposite  pathology  from  that  where 
the  same  affections  are  attended  by  a  preternatural  niUness  of  the  ves- 
sels (§  699  c,  700  h).  Nature,  however,  has  no  such  inconsistencies 
{Med.  and  Phys.  Camm.,  voL  i.,  p.  180-182 ;  vol.  iL,  p.  187,  199,  556^ 
557,  note).  At  the  first  reference  here  made,  I  have  quoted  the  me- 
chanical rationale  as  propounded  by  Andral,  and  have  endeavored  to 
5 rove,  by  his  own  showing,  that  what  are  denominated  ^*  passive 
ropsies"  depend  on  a  vital,  inflammatory  action  (§  740  ^,  805,  863  a). 

732,  c.  When  the  second  stage  of  inflammation  is  attended  by  an 
effusion  of  coagulable  lymph,  it  is  called  the  adhesive^  instead  of  the 
suppurative  stage.  This  variety  appears  mostly  in  the  serous  and 
cellular  tissues,  though  it  is  often  presented  by  particular  parts  of  the 
mucous  system,  as  that  <^  the  trachea,  in  croup,  and  of  the  intestines 
(§  133-135). 

732,  d.  When  wounds  heal  from  the  effusion  of  coagulable  lymph, 
it  is  by  the  **  first  intention ;«"  though  the  process  is  the  same  as  when 
the  pleura  unite,  or  the  lungs  become  hepatized  in  pneumonia.  In 
either  case,  the  formation  of  lymph  is  a  part  of  the  natural  process  of 
cure  (§  732  a,  &,  863  a).  However  momentous  the  evil  in  pneumo- 
nia, or  other  disorganizations,  it  is  still  the  result  of  the  great  recu- 
perative law ;  just  as  effusions  of  blood  within  the  head  m  cases  of 
cerebral  congestion  are  on  a  par  with  haemoptysis,  haematamesis,  &c., 
or  all  dropsical  effusions  with  each  other,  and  with  the  preceding  re- 
sults. Nature  does  not  step  aside  from  great  principles  for  minor 
purposes.  But,  in  the  apparent  contradictions  now  stated,  Nature 
has  duly  provided  for  th^  removal  of  extraneous  matter  from  shut  cav- 
ities, ana  from  the  recesses  of  organization   bv  the  function  of  ab- 
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sorption  (Med.  and  Phys.  Comm.,  vol  L,  p.  371-384 ;  voL  ii.,  p.  546- 
666,  733). 

732,  e.  It  is  also  a  peculiarity  of  lympli  not  appertaining  to  pus,  that 
it  is  readily  susceptible  of  organization,  whereby  Nature  accomplishes 
other  purposes ;  though  such  organization  occurring  in  pneumonia  is, 
as  in  §  732,  d,  an  apparent  though  not  a  real  departure  from  the  great 
law  of  recuperation.  Being  a  law  of  Nature  for  reparation  in  other 
parts,  it  must,  under  equal  circumstances,  prevail  in  all  parts. 

732,  /.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  aahesive  process  consists  of 
two  stages ;  that  by  which  lymph  is  effused,  and  the  strictly  adhesive. 
And,  although  the  effusion  of  lymph  be  equivalent  to  the  suppurative 
process,  there  is  superadded  to  the  former  a  distinct  final  cause,  since 
Nature  contemplates  in  this  modification  not  only  the  curative  effect, 
but|  abo,  the  reparation  of  injured  parts  (§  732,  a). 

733,  a.  When  suppuration  occurs  upon  surfaces,  as  on  the  mucous 
tissue,  the  process  happens  in  its  most  simple  form.  But,  in  other  in- 
stances, as  when  pus  is  generated  by  the  cellular  or  serous  tissue,  the 
matter  cannot  escape  as  when  it  is  produced  by  the  mucous  tissue. 
In  these  cases,  therefore,  an  obstacle  intervenes  between  Nature  and 
the  cure,  as  when  the  formation  of  lymph  or  of  serum  takes  the  place 
of  purulent  matter  (§  732,  d).  But  here,  as  there,  Nature  has  provi- 
dea  for  the  removal  of  the  secondary  evil,  through  a  principle  com* 
mon  to  all  the  cases,  and  which  appertains  to  the  absorbent  vessels. 
This  happens  after  the  following  manner,  which  must  be  briefly  sta- 
ted as  characterizing  an  important  law,  and  the  third  stage  of  inflam- 
mation. 

733,  b.  The  process  is  called  fdceratUm  (§  730).  It  consists  in  the 
absorption  of  all  the  tissues  intervening  between  the  accumulated 
matter  and  some  external  surface.  It  is  so  significant  of  a  great  final 
cause,  so  replete  with  evidences  of  Design,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  other  attendant  processes,  that  some  authors,  even  Hunter, 
have  metaphorically  ascribed  it  to  something  like  intelligence.  It  is 
to  be  observed,  also,  that  in  this  complex  condition  there  is  in  simul- 
taneous progress  both  the  formation  of  pus  and  of  lymph.  The  pus 
occupies  the  central  parts  of  the  abscess,  while  the  lymph  is  effused 
at  the  circumference,  agglutinates  tho  cellular  tissue,  and  thus,  by 
forming  a  sac,  prevents  the  spread  of  the  purulent  matter.  It  is  yet 
another  part  of  the  complex  law  under  consideration,  that  while  the 
substance  between  the  abscess  and  external  surface  is  constantly  yield- 
ing to  the  ulcerative  process,  reparation  or  the  granulating  process  is 
going  on  posteriorly  to  the  abscess,  and  the  redundant  lymph  under- 
going absorption,  or  what  is  equivalent  to  the  ulcerative  process  in 
the  anterior  part  of  the  abscess.  There  is,  however,  a  certain  differ- 
ence between  the  processes ;  but  it  is  less  than  between  the  absorption 
of  lymph  in  the  present  example  and  the  function  which  is  in  univer- 
sal operation  in  health.  In  the  case  before  us,  like  ulceration,  the  ab- 
sorption of  lymph  is  an  emanation  from  inflammation,  though  more 
remote  than  ulceration.  Both,  therefore,  may  be  regarded,  though 
not  equally,  as  pathological  conditions  of  absorption  (§  672). 

733,  c.  When  the  surface  is  reached,  and  the  matter  discharged, 
the  cavity  is  no  longer  circumscribed.  Nature  now  puts  an  end  to 
the  destructive  process,  and  completes  the  work  of  reparation  which 
bad  been  in  progress  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  abscess.     This  is  ac- 
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compliflhed  by  the  formation  of  a  substance  analogous  to  that  which 
had  been  removed.  Coagulable  lymph,  along  with  niore  or  less  pu- 
ralent  matter,  is  secreted  by  the  surface  of  the  ulcer,  upon  which  it  is 
arranged  in  little  fleshy  heaps,  or  knobs,  of  a  florid  color,  and  forms 
the  granulations.  These  knobs  contract  and  spring  &om  the  top  of 
each  other  till  the  cavity  b  filled. 

Among  the  various  and  striking  results  which  are  involved  in  this 
process  of  reparation,  none  is  more  remarkable,  or  more  strongly  ex- 
emplifies its  dependence  on  laws  that  are  unknown  in  the  inorganic 
world,  than  one  which  is  least  appreciated,  the  substitution  for  the 
granulations  of  an  organized  substance  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
removed.  The  granulations  have,  originally,  the  same  apparent  phys- 
ical characteristics,  from  whatever  part  of  the  body  they  may  spring. 
But  they  are  so  endowed  with  the  special  vital  characteristics  of  the 
parts  by  which  they  are  generated,  that  in  each  part  they  secrete  a 
substance  which  is  similar  to  the  part  removed,  while  the  granulations 
themselves  are  progressively  absorbed  (^  135,  b).  Doubtless,  also, 
the  granulations  are  specifically  difierent,  in  a  physical  sense,  in  all  the 
cases,  difierently  organized,  and  therefore,  as  in  all  other  cases  of  or- 
ganized lymph,  derive  their  vessels  from  the  parts  by  which  they  are 
generated  {Med.  and  Physiolog,  Comm,^  vol.  ii.,  p.  354-362). 

The  cavity  being  filled,  the  granulating  process  ceases,  as  if  instinc^ 
ively,  and  a  new  one  sets  in,  by  which  the  granulations  are  covered 
with  a  substance  analogous  to  skin,  and  which  is  called  the  cicatrix 
This  completes  the  series  of  Designs  attendant  on  the  difierent  stages 
of  an  abscess,  and  which  exemplifies  all  the  regular  stages  of  inflam- 
mation (§  729,  b). 

733,  a.  Who  shall  resolve  the  foregoing  wonderful  processes  and 
results,  their  exact  concurrence,  their  united  object  for  one  great  final 
cause,  by  any  process  or  laws  of  the  inorganic  world  1  Yet  is  even 
this  now  almost  universally  attempted  !  Such  is  ever  materialism ! 
But,  when  it  will  not  listen  to  the  voice  of  Nature  as  it  proclaims  her 
Author,  we  may  hope  in  vain  for  any  interpretation  of  her  phenome- 
na that  may  recognize  dignity  or  design  m  her  minor  aspects,  and 
least  of  all  as  it  may  conflict  with  the  fundamental  principle  of  mate- 
rialism. When  error  is  bold  in  its  demonstrations,  it  is  studious  of 
c-onsistency,  and  therefore  regardless  of  facts  (§  5|,  5^,  40,  80,  117 
137, 143, 155, 156,  169/,  172  b,  226,  303J  a,  306,  310,311,  350J  g-o, 
376},  384,  385,  387,  399,  409/,  422,  500  «,  514  h,  524  d,  525,  526  d, 
528  c,  638,  649  d,  733  b,  764  b,  811,  847  c,  848,  902/,  905,  943  c,  980, 
1019/). 

733,  e.  As  we  have  now  and  before  seen,  Nature  often  contem- 
plates a  variety  of  useful  purposes  in  the  individual  processes  she 
adopts  for  the  benefit  of  organic  beings.  The  healthy  state  of  the 
body  is  full  of  examples.  Every  action  of  every  part  has  commonly 
more  than  one  definite  object ;  oflen  many.  So  is  it,  also,  with  those 
morbid  processes  which  are  instituted  for  the  restoration  of  health. 
As  soon  as  the  tendency  in  diseased  actions  is  set  up  toward  the  nat- 
ural condition,  the  subsequent  changes  have  a  specific  reference  to 
the  ultimate  cure ;  the  completion  of  which,  however,  may  be  very 
remote  from  the  initiatory  step.  The  vital  properties  and  actions  may 
pass  through  a  variety  of  changes  before  they  attain  the  natural  phys- 
iological condition  (§  672,  676).     But  each  change,  each  step  in  the 
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process,  may  be  necessary  tx>  the  next  succeeding,  till  Nature  attains 
her  normal  condition.  This,  however,  is  only  one  part  of  Nature's 
plan  in  her  salutary  efforts  to  escape  from  disease.  She  renders  vari- 
ous results,  as  she  goes  along,  instrumental  in  bringine  about  the  sub- 
sequent steps  in  the  process  of  cure,  and  even  associates  with  these 
other  useful  objects.  In  the  case  but  just  before  us,  while  ulceration 
is  making  its  way  to  the  surface  for  the  discharge  of  matter,  the  puru- 
lent formation  is  constantly  subduing  the  inflammation,  and  the  secre- 
tion of  lymph,  which  is  designed  for  agglutination  and  granulation,  has 
the  same  salutary  influence  upon  the  morbid  process  on  which  its  pro- 
duction depends  (§  764,  e). 

The  properties  of  life  are  thus  constituted  in  such  a  manner  as  not 
only  enables  them  to  undergo  changes  from  their  diseased  to  healthy 
states,  but,  through  their  instruments  of  action,  to  result  in  the  formar 
tion  of  products  which  shall  contribute  to  this  groat  ultimate  end  (§ 
672,  733  ^,761). 

733,  y*.  The  foregoing  law  of  reparation  prevails  universally  in  or- 
granic  beings ;  extending,  therefore,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  ap 
pears,  however,  under  various  modificatious,  even  among  the  animal 
tribes.  It  is  presented  in  its  most  simple  form  in  the  growth  of  divi- 
ded polypi,  the  reproduction  of  the  claws  of  lobsters,  of  the  lizard's 
tail,  &c.,  when  it  takes  the  name  of  regeneration.  But,  it  is  eqUally 
an  act  of  regeneration  when  ulcerated  parts  are  restored  in  their  for- 
mer organization  by  the  granulating  process.  The  difference  consists 
alone  in  partial  modifications  of  a  common  action  (§  733,  b).  In  the 
regenerative  and  reparative  processes  of  plants  the  difference  is  still 
greater ;  and  such  as  reject  analogy,  or  cannot  discern  its  light,  have 
argued  that  the  differences  depend  upon  essentially  different  laws.  A 
previous  inflammatory  action,  it  is  true,  is  necessary  to  reparation  in 
the  higher  order  of  c^nimals,  but  is  not  necessary  to  the  fundamental 
law  as  it  is  concerned  in  the  regeneration  of  entii*e  P^its  in  the  lower 
animals,  nor  in  the  reparative  process  of  plants.  The  properties  of 
life  are  differently  modified  in  each,  and  consequently  the  processes 
differ,  though  as  intimately  connected  by  analogies  as  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  simple  physiological  states  (§  185,  672,  688  ee,  733  e). 
Nor  is  the  granulating  process  an  inflammatory  one,  but  only  conse- 
quent on  that  pathological  condition ;  while  the  simple  production  of 
lymph  may  be  a  direct  emanation  from  inflammation,  or  only  conse- 
quent on  its  decline,  or  on  a  near  approximation  to  that  mode  of  ac- 
tion. All  the  modifications,  however,  give  rise  to  corresponding  va- 
rieties in  the  nature  of  the  lymph,  just  as  they  do  in  that  of  purulent 
matter.  They  may  offer  to  our  inadequate  vision  the  sameness  of  ap 
pearance  that  is  presented  by  the  pus  of  an  abscess,  or  of  a  chancre, 
or  of  small-pox,  or  appear  as  identical  as  the  granulations  of  every 
part.  The  last,  indeed,  are  the  things  in  question ;  and  although  their 
ultimate  results  stipply  an  unerring  test,  it  is  only  coincident  with  all 
the  others,  and  even  with  that  which  is  offered  by  the  natural  states 
of  the  different  tissues  (§  22,  42,  48.  53  b,  133, 135  a,  409  e,  411,  739, 
740). 

By  thus  pursuing  the  inquiry,  the  various  results  will  be  found  con- 
nected by  close  analogies,  though  the  extremes  may  be  stumbling- 
blocks  to  the  careless.  The  periodical  regeneration  of  the  stag's 
horn,  where  some  of  the  most  characteristic  marks  of  inflammation 
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are  present,  fbrms  an  intermediate  example.  But  the  deer,  in  other 
respects,  is  as  limited  as  man,  or  other  animals  of  the  same  complex 
organization,  as  to  the  principle  of  reparation.  In  all  such  animals, 
the  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  tlie  removal  of  any  important  organ,  is 
never  followed  by  a  regeneration  of  the  part.  Such  parts  do  not  em- 
brace, like  the  parts  of  a  polypus,  or  of  a  plant,  the  organization  that 
is  necessary  to  constitute  a  whole.  Nevertheless,  the  law  obtains, 
even  here,  to  a  remarkable  extent.  If  the  middle  of  a  bone  be  re- 
moved, it  is  regenerated.  But  there  must  be  opposite  surfaces,  and 
the  right  action  must  be  instituted  in  each  surface,  as  when  the  oppo- 
site pleurae  unite.  In  the  same  way  central  portions  of  the  muscles 
and  nerves  may  be  removed  and  regenerated ;  apd  the  process  by 
which  this  is  accomplished  is  the  granulating, 

733,  g.  This  leads  me  to  notice  a  fallacy  of  the  physical  philoso- 
phers, who  have  been  led  into  the  error,  as  in  most  other  cases,  from 
neglecting,  if  not  altogether  the  vital  properties,  at  least  their  natural 
modifications  as  they  exist  in  vegetables,  and  in  the  different  races  of 
animals  (§  133-163,  185).  With  this  neglect  of  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  a  substitution  of  chemical  and  physical  laws  (§  5  j,  h),  tliey 
nave  endeavored  to  array  an  argument  against  the  Hunterian  doctrine 
of  the  dependence  of  the  union  of  wounds,  by  the^r*^  intention,  upon 
inflammatory  action,  by  identifying  the  process  of  reparation  in  veg- 
etables with  the  union  of  incised  wounds;  Reparation  in  plants,  say 
they,  is  not  an  inflammatory  process,  and,  therefore,  the  effusion  of 
lymph  in  the  incised  wounds  of  animals  is  not  connected  with  inflam- 
matory action ;  and  they  endeavor  to  fortify  this  reasoning  by  an  ap- 
peal to  the  regenerating  power  of  the  polypus,  the  lobster,  &c.  As 
well  might  we  argue  that  vegetables,  and  polypi,  should  be  subject  to 
the  same  diseases  as  man  or  quadrupeds,  or  that  all  animals  should  live 
alike  upon  the  same  kinds  of  food  {Med,  and  Physiolog,  Comm.,  vol. 
i.,  p.  696-698). 

733,  h.  The  same  objectors,  however,  set  aside,  on  other  occasions, 
some  of  the  plainest  and  most  important  analogies  of  nature.  They 
maintain,  for  example,  that  the  functions  of  nutrition,  secretion,  &c., 
are  carried  on  in  all  animals  mostly  through  the  nervous  system,  but 
are  compelled  to  take  a  very  different  ground  for  the  same  functions 
in  plants  (§  350,  no.  18-20,  62,  63,  &c.). 

The  nervous  system,  however,  being  superadded  to  animals,  modi- 
fies greatly  their  common  properties  and  functions  of  life,  expounds, 
in  part,  the  differences  and  special  analogies  in  the  foregoing  pro- 
cesses of  reparation^  regeneration,  &c. ;  and  being  a  superaddition  to 
animals,  ana  a  large,  however  unintelligible  element  in  the  doctrines  of 
the  physical  philosophers  of  life,  I  formerly  employed  it  as  the  ground 
of  an  analogical  argument  that  the  principle  of  life  was  originally  su- 
peradded to  animals  afler  the  creation  of  their  structure. 

733,  t.  Consider,  also,  the  parallel  which  holds  between  the  mor- 
bid erowths  that  are  induced  by  special  injuries  of  the  animal  and  veg- 
etable organization.  Take  an  example  of  the  latter  in  the  nest  of 
the  Cynips  quercus  folii ;  and  how  evident  is  it,  from  this  simple  fact 
alone,  that  both  departments  of  the  organic  kingdom  are  endowed 
with  the  same  organic  properties  and  functions,  alike  liable  to  dis- 
ease, and  governed  by  analogous  laws  (§  185,  191  a,  409). 

All  the  foregoing  may  be  nirther  illustrated  by  what  I  have  said  in 
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a  former  section  of  inflammation  in  its  cchanection  with  child-bed 
women,  &c.  (§  688,  ee). 

733,  k.  It  is  certainly  remarkable  that  such  obvious  analogies  should 
strike  diflerent  minds  under  such  different  aspects,  and  doubtless  many 
will  think  it  superfluous  that  misapprehensions  of  the  foregoing  nature 
should  receive  a  formal  refutation.  But  they  are  sustained  by  minds 
that  hcLve  a  powerful  influence,  and  must  be  respected.  It  is  so,  in- 
deed, with  the  delusions  of  imagination  itself;  and  were  not  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  resistance  opposed  to  animal  magnetism,  its  votaries 
would  trespass  far  upon  the  domain  of  physiology,  and  trample  with- 
out remorse  upon  universal  knowledge. 

Irregularities  of  Inflammation, 

734,  The  regular  stages  and  results  of  common  inflammation  which 
have  been  now  described  are  subject  to  various  irregularities,  which 
spring  from  innumerable  causes,  but  especially  from  morbific  influ- 
ences propagated  from  the  organs  of  digestion.  A  great  variety  of 
modifications  are  also  attendant  on  the  specific  forms  of  the  disease ; 
when  the  special  results  are  apt  to  be  mostly  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
predisposing  cause.  At  other  times,  and  in  numerous  cases  of  com- 
mon inflammation,  certain  effusions,  such  as  coagulable  lymph  and 
serum,  which  are  equivalent  in  principle  to  the  suppurative  stage,  ap- 
pear to  be  regular  stages.  But  they  so  often  run  mto  each  other,  that 
It  is  more  philosophical  to  regard  suppuration  as  the  elementary  pro- 
cess. 

735,  a.  Instead  of  the  progressive  stages  of  inflammation,  the  dis- 
ease may  terminate  in  resolution.  This  result  is  generally  intended 
to  embrace  one  of  the  common  products,  coagulable  lymph ;  the  name 
and  mode  of  termination  coming  to  us  from  the  humoral  pathology. 
But,  according  to  the  philosophy  which  I  have  endeavored  to  set 
forth,  I  reject  both  the  "concoction  of  humors"  and  the  effusion  o( 
lymph,  and  mean  by  the  term  resolution  a  simple  restoration  of  the 
moroid  properties  and  functions  of  an  inflamed  part  to  their  natural 
state,  without  any  other  supervening  result  beyond  the  Jbmiative 
stage  (§  729,  b). 

It  is  a  primary  object  of  art  to  anticipate  nature  in  her  depletive 
course,  and  thus  prevent  inflammation  from  passing  beyond  its  incip- 
ient stage.  It  is  here  that  the  advantages  of  art  are  strikingly  illus- 
trated; since  unaided  nature  proceeds  to  the  cure  by  efiusions  of 
lymph,  pus,  serum,  &c.  (§  732  d^  863). 

735,  o.  Inflammation  frequently  advances  in  its  formative  stage 
without  being  circumscribed  either  by  efiusions  of  lymph,  or  by  other 
causes,  and  it  is  then  diffuse.  This  irregularity  is  apt  to  attend  upon 
some  tissues  more  than  others,  especially  the  venous,  lymphatic,  cu- 
taneous, and  serous.  There  are  cdso  certain  striking  facts  relative  to 
diffuse  inflammation  which  go  to  illustrate  important  physiological 
laws.  Thus,  in  erysipelas,  it  is  apt  to  be  symmetrical  upon  both  sides 
of  the  face.  In  phlebitis,  the  inflammation  is  often  limited  to  the  di- 
vergence of  a  vein  (§  741,  c).  In  small-pox  and  kine-pox,  the  inflam- 
mation extends  only  a  certain  distance  around  the  pustules,  though 
not  limited  by  the  adhesive  process.  And  here  we  may  notice  one  of 
the  various  demonstrations  of  a  law  expressed  in  §  149,  in  the  manner 
in  which  the  sinapis,  cochlearia,  rhus  vemix,  &c.,  produce  diffuse  in- 
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flammation  of  the  skin  (§  649,  e).  Each  of  all  the  cases,  and  thousands 
of  parallel  examples,  each  as  a  whole,  or  in  its  details,  supply  so 
many  problems  for  the  profound  inquirer,  reveal  the  apparent  myste- 
ries of  life,  and  stamp  their  seal  upon  the  doctrines  I  have  taught  (§ 
133-163.  177-184,  188-192,  651-657,  &c.). 

736,  a.  Opposed  to  the  termination  of  inflammation  in  resolution 
is  that  of  mortification^  which  is  the  greatest  irregularity  of  the  dis- 
ease. Mortification,  also,  like  resolution,  commonly  happens  in  the 
formative  stage.  This  result  also  takes  place,  in  most  instances, 
when  that  stage  has  reached  a  very  high  intensity.  Exceptions,  how- 
ever, as  to  the  force  of  the  disease,  occur  in  dry  gangrene,  in  the  gan- 
grene of  old  men,  and  in  white  gangrene  {Med.  and  Physiolog,  Comm,, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  319,  &c.).  Irregular  emisions  are  more  or  less  attendant 
on  this  mode  of  termination. 

736,  b.  What  is  the  cause  of  mortification  1  It  can  be  only  said  of 
it,  that  there  happens  a  profound  alteration  of  the  properties  and  ac- 
tions of  life,  which  results  in  their  extinction,  and  that  this  change  is 
of  a  vital  nature  and  not  dependent  on  mechanical  causes,  as  supposed 
by  the  physical  theorists,  unless  the  circulation  be  artificially  inter- 
rupted, and  as  practiced  by  these  theorists  with  a  view  to  an  interpre- 
tation of  a  natural  process.  But  this  mode  of  death  is  as  easily  com- 
prehended as  that  from  fever,  or  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.  (§  54-56.  Also, 
Med,  and  Phynolog,  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  171-173). 

736.  c.  By  what  process  is  the  dead  removed  from  the  living  parts  1 
Here,  again,  we  have,  from  most  physiologists,  a  mechanical  rationale 
which  shall  be  consistent  with  the  more  important  steps  in  their  phi- 
losophy of  inflammation.  The  dead  parts,  say  they,  are  removed  by 
the  impulse  of  the  vis  a  tergo.  But  I  apprehend  the  process  to  be  ex- 
actly the  same  as  that  by  which  a  thorn  is  removed  from  a  living  mus- 
cle, or  a  scab  from  an  ulcer.  Each  is,  in  the  same  relative  sense,  a 
foreign  body,  and  each  brings  into  operation,  for  its  own  removal,  the 
laws  which  are  represented  in  section  733.  The  dead  part,  like  the 
thorn,  excites  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  tissues,  suppuration  and 
ulceration  set  in,  the  absorbents  carry  off*  the  portion  of  the  living 
matter  contiguous  to  the  foreign  bodies,  and  thus  is  their  separation 
effected.  The  process  of  granulation  completes  the  cure  (Med,  and 
Physiolog.  Co/nm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  167-172).  Or,  turning  to  the  analogy 
supplied  by  the  vegetable  kingdom,  will  it  be  surmised  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  dead  parts  of  plants  depends  upon  the  mechanical  action 
of  a  vis  a  tergo  ? 

737.  Another  irregularity  of  inflammation  respects  the  period  of  its 
different  stages,  one  or  more  of  which  may  be  accelerated  or  protract- 
ed beyond  the  ordinary  time.  This  is  often  true  of  the  formative  and 
restorative  ;  and  since  the  formative  may  be  long  continued,  and  then 
result  in  resolution,  we  see  the  importance  of  holding  morbid  anatomy 
subordinate  to  the  vital  signs  of  disease. 

The  restorative  process  varies,  also,  as  to  its  course.  Granulations 
sometimes  fail  of  approximating  a  level  with  the  skin,  when  the  true 
cicatrix  may  fail  of  oeing  formed,  and  in  the  place  of  it  appears  a 
scabby  substance,  or  some  other  imperfect  formation,  and  often  read- 
ily liable  to  absorption.  At  other  times  the  true  cicatrix  is  suddenly 
removed,  the  granulations  absorbed,  and  the  ulcer  reproduced. 

738.  Scirrus  is  another  distinct  irregularity  of  inflammation.    Here 
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the  action  is  mudified  in  a  very  remarkable  manner,  and  is  obstinate- 
ly retentive  of  that  peculiar  modification.  It  is  so  far  analogous,  how* 
ever,  to  common  inflammation,  that  one  of  its  worst  results  is  an  effu- 
sion of  coagulable  lymph,  but  in  some  modified  condition.  It  has  been 
lately  denied  by  the  physical  theorists  that  scirrus  is  an  imflamma- 
tory  affection  {Med,  and  Pht/nolog,  Camm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  321-330). 

739.  The  products  of  the  second  stage  of  inflammation,  pus,  lymph, 
OX  serum,  are  liable  to  deviations ;  denoting  special  modifications  of 
the  pathological  conditions  upon  which  they  depend  (§  733,^).  Be- 
sides the  obvious  and  well-known  variations  from  the  proper  pus  of 
common  inflammation,  there  arc  other  varieties  which  neither  sense 
nor  chemical  analysis  can  detect ;  as  in  small-pox,  and  lues.  It  pre- 
sents, also,  certain  obscure  peculiarities  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  by  which  it  is  generated  (§  133-137) ;  and  this  is  also  true  of 
the  morbid  production  of  serum  {Med,  and  Physiolog.  Camm,,  vol.  ii., 
p.  197,  198). 
.  740j  a.  Every  variety  of  product  has  its  special  pathological  cause, 
which  it  is  the  great  end  of  art  to  comprehend.  It  is  the  best  obser- 
vation over  made  by  Andral,  that, 

"  We  are  not  to  suppose  that  the  qualities  of  the  purulent  secretion 
are  affected  by  causes  which  operate  locally.  The  qualities  are  like- 
wise modified  by  every  alteration,  whether  physiological  or  patholog- 
ical, which  takes  place  in  any  other  organ,  no  matter  how  far  removed 
from  the  seat  of  the  suppuration,  even  though  it  have  no  particular  cou- 
nection  either  of  function  or  tissue.  Thus,  we  have  all  seen  instances 
of  the  pus  secreted  by  the  surface  of  a  sore  becoming  suddenly  altered 
in  quantity  and  quality,  under  the  influence  of  a  simple  moral  emotion, 
of  the  process  of  digestion,  of  the  diminution  or  increase,  whether 
natural  or  artificial,  of  any  of  the  secretions,  or,  in  short,  of  any  super- 
vening disease.  Nay,  farther,  there  are  certain  constitutions,  certain 
idiosyncrasies,  which  modify  the  qualities  of  pus,  and  in  which  it  con- 
stantly assumes  a  peculiar  and  determinate  character.  There  are 
some  persons,  for  example,  whose  organs,  when  irritated,  never  fur- 
nish any  other  than  a  thin  serous  fluid ;  in  others  it  is  always  blood 
more  or  less  pure  which  is  secreted ;  while  in  a  third  class  of  persons 
the  place  of  pus  is  supplied  by  a  grumous  fluid,"  &c.  (§  134,  135,  222- 
232,  500,  585,  &c.,  593,  709,  733/,  830,  847  J). 

Thus  have  I  quoted  from  Andral  a  luminous  confirmation  of  the 
doctrines  of  vital  action,  of  sympathy,  &c.,  as  laid  down  in  these  In- 
stitutes ;  and  I  have  adopted  it  on  account  of  the  force  which  it  de- 
rives from  emanating  from  a  physical  theorist  of  disease,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished restorer  of  the  humoral  pathology. 

740,  b.  Nor  have  I  yet  quoted  all  from  Andral,  that  is  expedient, 
in  this  place,  on  a  subject  where  vitalism  and  solidism  may  establish 
their  firm  foundation  ;  and  this,  too,  by  the  most  absolute,  unguarded 
concessions  from  the  opposite  school. 

Let  us  hear,  then,  once  more,  the  great^ modem  humoralist.    Thus  : 

"  All  attempts  to  modify  the  qualities  of  the  suppuration  by  local 
treatment,  in  scorbutic  and  scrofulous  subjects,  are  utterly  ineffectual ; 
for  it  is  the  system  at  large,  and  not  merely  the  suppurating  surface, 
which  is  deranged  in  nutrition  and  secretion.  We  must  commence 
the  treatment  by  endeavoring  to  modify  the  whole  process  of  nutrition, 
innervation,  and  haematosis.'* — And  again :  **  We  do  not  know  what 
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ihe  peculiar  modification  is  whicb  the  texture  of  an  organ  undergoes, 
so  that  in  one  case  it  allows  the  blood  determined  toward  it  to  escape, 
from  its  vessels ;  in  another  it  forms  pus,  or  exhales  only  a  thin  se- 
rum ;  while  in  a  third,  it  becomes  indurated,  softened,  and  ulcerated ; 
but  there  u  a  common  link  which  unites  these  different  alterations  ;  and 
hence  it  is,  under  the  influeAce  of  apparently  the  same  cause,  we  often 
see  them  produced  indifferently,  and  not  unfreqttently  replaced  one  hy 
the  oUier  (§  732,  a).  But,  in  all  this  series  of  phenomena,  we  can  per- 
ceive, throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease,  one  constant  lesion^ 
namely,  the  hypercemiCj  and  a  succession  of  morbid  alterations  in  the 
organic  action  of  the  tissue  affected,  producing,  alternately,  the  results 
already  mentioned"  (§  672,  733  e,/). 

Here,  then,  are  pure  vitalism  and  solidism,  because  the  writer  was 
speeificaUy  concerned  about  matters  of  fact.  The  same  principles, 
exactly,  apply  to  all  other  actions  and  results  which  deviate  from  the 
natural  condition  of  the  body  (§  64,  345-350,  350}  n,  699  c). 

741,  a.  Again,  here  is  another  important  practical  and  philosophi- 
cal fact,  which  distinctly  evinces  the  dependence  of  all  the  foregoing 
conditions,  changes,  &c.,  upon  purely  vital  actions.  A  suppuratingr 
surface  may  be  so  affected  by  constitutional  influences,  by  disordered 
digestion,  that  the  same  results  may  follow  as  when  the  change  is  pro- 
duced by  some  local  irritant.  This  proves  that  the  modifications  of 
pus,  and  therefore  pus  itself,  are  not  owing,  as  commonly  maintained, 
eitlier  to  a  degeneration  of  the  blood,  or  of  the  tissues,  or  even  to 
changes  of  organization,  but  to  certain  modifications  of  the  vital  prop- 
erties by  which  organization  is  animated ;  since  it  would  be  absurd 
to  suppose  that  indigestion,  and  some  caustic  or  other  irritant  applied 
to  the  ulcer,  would  determine  the  same  physical  changes. 

741,  b.  From  what  has  been  now  and  before  seen,  we  may  insist 
upon  one  of  the  most  important  conclusions  in  medical  philosophy, 
which  strikes  at  the  whole  foundation  of  humoralism,  and  is  unsur- 
passed in  its  practical  bearings.  We  may  conclude,  I  say,  that  when 
serum,  or  lymph,  or  mucus,  are  diverted  from  their  natural  condition 
by  disease,  that  the  modification  depends,  in  each  instance,  as  much 
upon  certain  special  physiological  changes,  as  do  their  natural  states 
upon  the  natural  condition  of  the  solids.  This  analogy  prevails 
throughout  all  other  natural  products,  of  an  or^nic  nature,  when 
turned  from  their  common  standard ;  and  were  there  no  other  facts, 
the  analogy  would  establish  the  same  principle  in  relation  to  all  now 
formations,  as  pus,  &c.  But,  such  facts  I  have  multiplied  abundantly 
in  another  work.  All  the  varieties,  every  shade  of  difference,  arise 
from  modifications  of  action  which  are  always  necessary  to  the  sev- 
eral varieties,  respectively.  The  vital  properties  must  be  so  modi- 
fied in  the  several  cases,  that  the  capillaries,  acting  in  obedience 
to  these  properties,  shall  decompound,  and  recombine,  the  particular 
elements  ana  constituents  of  each  product,  and  in  their  proper  ratio, 
and  modes  ;  rejecting  all  the  rest.  Otherwise,  indeed,  there  could  be 
no  resemblances  among  the  natural  or  morbid  products,  no  gradations 
from  one  to  the  other,  no  obvious  coincidence  between  certain  mor- 
bid lesions  of  the  solids  and  the  resulting  products.  Every  thing 
would  be  confused  ;  there  would  be  nothing  but  tlie  riot  of  the  chem- 
ical forces ;  and  oven  empyricism  would  look  on  in  dismay.  The 
physical  theorists,  therefore,  are  forever  involvea  in  inconsistencies, 
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excepting  their  universal  collision  with  facts,  and  suiting  hypotheses 
to  each  particular  occasion  (§  42-52). 

But  the  properties  of  life  can  never  undergo  any  change  of  their 
essential  nature  till  they  are  verging  toward  a  state  of  extinction. 
Hence  the  analogies  among  diseases,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
remote  causes.  It  is  a  great  foundation  of  the  healing  art ;  and  were 
it  otherwise,  medicine  would  be  utterly  fruitless,  a  mere  creature  of 
circumstance,  one  perpetual  experiment  (§  638,  780). 

The  considerations  which  I  have  now  made  enforce,  particularly,  a 
critical  reference  to  the  pathological  conditions  in  all  our  prescrip- 
tions, their  seat,  the  influences  which  surround  them,  the  precise 
adaptation  of  remedies  as  to  their  nature,  dose,  time  and  order  of 
their  exhibition,  &c.  They  demonstrate,  abo,  the  distinction  among 
remote  causes  of  disease,  especially  such  as  have  their  origin  in  mor- 
bid or  healthy  processes  of  living  beings,  and  establish  the  fact  that 
the  same  disease  cannot  be  produced  by  the  products  of  organization 
and  of  chemical  decomposition  (§  653). 

741.  c.  We  may  now  glance  at  one  or  two  important  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  foregoing  subjects.  Thus,  it  is  important  to  bear  in 
mind  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  confine  itself  to  that 
tissue  in  which  it  springs  up,  along  which  it  is  propagated  especially 
by  continuous  sympathy;  though  exceptions  oflen  occur  (§  133,  141, 

.  &c,  498,  500).  What  is  true  of  inflammation  in  this  respect,  is  prob- 
ably, also,  of  other  morbid  states.  The  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the 
natural  modifications  of  the  vital  properties  of  the  different  tissues. 
This  modification  existing  in  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same  con- 
tinuous tissue,  commonly  limits  the  continuity  of  inflammation  to  a 
particular  part  of  the  tissue,  though  it  often  spring  up  in  other  parts 
of  the  tissue  by  remote  sympathy  (§  134,  &c.,  500,  674  d). 

The  foregoing  general  limitation  of  any  given  form  of  disease  to 
the  tissue  firat  invaded  (excepting  as  other  tissues  of  the  same  com- 
pound organ  are  more  or  less  disturbed  in  function)  is  especially  re- 
markable of  the  common  form  of  inflammation,  and  of  diseases  that 
are  not  distinguished  by  obstinate  conditions,  such  as  specific  inflam- 
mations with  strongly-marked  characteristics ;  as  scrofulous,  venereal, 
carcinomatous,  &;c.  (§  149-151,  525-531). 

REMOTE    CAUSES    OF    INFLAMMATION, 

742.  The  remote  causes  of  inflammation  fall  under  the  general 
-  considerations  already  made  (§  644-666).     As  all  the  agents  which 

contribute  to  its  production  must  be  included  in  the  category,  such  as 
are  naturally  salubrious,  or  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  life,  as  food, 
&c.,  sometimes  fall  within  the  comprehensive  class.  It  is  mostly, 
however,  the  abuse  of  such  agents  which  renders  them  predisposing 
causes ;  but  they  may  readily  prove  exciting  when  other  causes  have 
laid  the  foundation  of  predisposition. 

743.  It  only  remains  to  be  added  upon  this  subject,  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  distinguished  vital ists,  that  stimuli  are  alone  the  predis- 
posing causes  of  inflammation  and  fever ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  a  right  decision  of  the  question  is  of  practical  importance. 
Upon  it  may  depend,  for  example,  the  proper  treatment  of  cerebral 
affections  arising  from  excessive  doses  of  opium.  In  excessive  doses, 
it  is  generally  conceded  to  be  directly  sedative ;  and  yet  is  profound 
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cerebral  congestion  one  of  its  morbific  effects,  for  which  bloodletting  is 
the  most  efficient  remedy.  Hydrocyanic  acid  will  do  the  same  thing, 
which,  in  like  manner,  is  best  relieved  by  loss  of  blood  (§  483,  484, 
494  dd,  827  d,  828).  And  so  of  extreme  cold,  the  philosophy  of 
which  is  set  forth  in  the  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  478-493.)  Tartar- 
ized  antimony  is  powerfully  sedative  in  all  its  doses,  and  the  larger 
the  more  so.  Yet  in  its  over-doses  it  produces  a  serious  form  of  in- 
flammation. Even  excessive  bloodletting  may  lead  to  inflammation, 
for  which  the  farther  abstraction  of  blooid  by  means  of  leeches  may 
be  useful  (§  1024,  1057). 

Concentrated  miasmata,  when  followed  immediately  by  an  attack  of 
fever,  evidently  depress  the  powers  of  life,  as  one  of  the  first  changes 
which  they  establish  {Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  471-474).  We  must 
take  the  facts  as  we  find  them,  and  build  our  theories  accordingly. 
And  here  we  see  the  impoitance  of  looking  well  to  the  chai-acteristics' 
of  the  properties  of  life,  at  their  wonderful  mutability,  observe  how 
they  may  be  profoundly  altered  at  the  moment  when  certain  morbific 
causes  begin  to  operate,  how  they  may  so  down  in  an  instant  to  a 
state  of  extinction;  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  every  restoration 
from  disease  is  the  result  of  their  own  constitutional  tendency  to  return, 
through  a  series  of  changes,  suddenly  or  gradually,  to  their  natural 
state  (§  175,  177-185,  672,  733  e). 

These  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  how  the  properties 
of  life  may  be  as  readily  affected  by  depressing  agents  or  sedatives 
ai»  by  stimulants,  and  how,  when  affected  by  the  former,  they  may 
speedily  react  and  constitute  the  absolute  conditions  of  inflammation 
and  fever  (§  666),  or  return  at  once  to  their  natural  state  (§  150,  151, 
227).  When  either  of  these  morbid  conditions  actually  ensues,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  organic  properties  have  undergone  an  exal- 
tation as  well  as  another  modification  in  kind.  The  physical  philoso* 
phei*s  will  allow  nothing  but  absolute  prostration,  and  a  passive  relax- 
ation of  the  vessels,  when  high  arterial  action  sets  in ;  but  they  look 
upon  the  cold  sta^e  of  fever  as  being  best  explained  by  something 
Iwe  the  "  glacier  Sieory."  And  yet,  if  we  go  to  the  simple  facts  at- 
tendant oin  the  very  invasion  of  fever,  we  shall  find  in  the  universal 
contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  during  the  cold  stage  of  fever, 
abundant  proof  of  the  exaltation  of  mobility  and  irritability ;  and  this 
is  farther  confirmed  by  the  salutary  effects  of  two  most  depressing 
agents,  bloodletting  and  emetics.  See,  too,  how  local  inflammations 
are  becoming  generated  during  this  stage ;  and  when  the  hot  stage 
supervenes,  and  when,  also,  in  progressive  order,  the  secretions  break 
forth,  we  have  the  most  unequivocal  demonstrations  of  exalted  pow- 
ers ;  though  here,  as  in  inflammations,  this  change  is  only  an  incon- 
siderable part  of  the  alteration  which  the  properties  of  life  sustain  (§ 
188i,  487  A,  569,  675,  764,  964). 

Still,  however,  in  respect  to  inflammation,  its  most  common  causes 
are  directly  stimulant,  and  exalt  the  vital  properties  and  actions  by 
their  direct  operation;  but  this  appears  not  to  be  equally  true  of  idio- 
pathic fever  (Med.  and  Phyt.  Comm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  213,  241-248,  277- 
280,  288,  &c.). 

Hh 
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PATHOLOGICAL    OR  PROXIBfATB   CAUSE    OF   INFLAMMATION. 

744.  "  The  act  of  inflammation,"  says  Hunter,  "  appears  to  be  an 
inci-eased  action  of  the  small  vessels.  It  is  commonly  supposed  to  he 
contraction  of  the  vessels ;  but  I  have  shown  that  their  elastic  power 
also  dilates  them,  and  I  have  also  reason  to  believe  that  their  musca- 
lar  power  has  a  similar  effect." — Hunter,  on  the  Blood,  &c. 

"The  blood,"  says  Magendie,  "traverses  with  ease  the  infinitely 
more  minute  tubes  that  abound  in  our  tissues.  There  must  be  soma 
particular  conditions  to  facilitate  its  passage.  What  proves  their  ex- 
istence is,  that  if  certain  alterations  are  effected  in  the  composition  of 
the  blood,  it  stops,  undergoes  morbid  changes,  becomes  extravasated 
and  decomposed,  and  produces  the  various  disorders  which  patholo- 
gists have  vainly  attempted  to  explain  by  the  words  inflammation 
and  IRRITATION.  What  sense,  in  truth,  is  there  in  applying  the  word 
inflammation  to  our  organs  1  Da  our  tissues  actually  takeJireV*  [So 
says  Vacca,  and  Magendie  is  of  his  school.] — MagRndie,  in  Lonion 
Medico- Chirurgical  Review,  January,  1839,  p.  208. 

"  For  my  part,  I  declare  boldly,  that  I  look  upon  these  ideas  aboat 
vitality  and  the  rest  of  it,  as  nothing  more  than  a  cloak  Jor  ignorance 
and  laziness,^*  **  All  the  physician  can  do  is  to  order  remedies,  which, 
if  necessary,  the  nurse  could  prescribe  equally  taelL'*  **  You  saw  me 
give  rise,  at  my  pleasure,  to  pneumonia,  scurvy,  yellow  Jever,  typhoid 
fever,  &c.,  not  to  mention  a  number  of  other  affections  which  I  called 
into  being  before  you,** — Magendie's  Lectures, — And  that,  too,  upon 
animals. 

"  Pythagoras,"  says  an  ancient  philosopher,  "  looks  at  the  sun  very 
differently  from  Anaxagoras.  The  former  carries  his  eyes  into  it  like 
a  god,  while  the  latter  looks  up  to  it  as  unfeelingly  as  a  stone"  (§  699, 
709,  810,  838. — ^Also,  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol. 
i.,  p.  510-515,  text  and  notes,  518,  note,  526,  539,  567,  note,  584,  611, 
650,  notes,  697,  698 ;  as  to  Magendie,  ^  1034). 

745.  No  subject  has  excited  more  discussion,  or  more  deservedly, 
than  the  pathology  and  cause  of  inflammation,  since  this  affection  and 
idiopathic  fever  comprise  most  of  the  diseases  of  man,  and  since,  also, 
the  treatment  of  disease  turns  mainly  upon  our  conceptions  of  its  path- 
ological character  (§  4,  667-677). 

The  example  of  inflammation  involves  the  whole  philosophy  of  all 
other  diseases ;  and,  if  our  views  be  right  in  respect  to  this  affection, 
we  shall  have  little  difficulty  with  any  other.  This  I  shall  endeavor 
to  show  by  a  special  consideration  of  fever  and  venous  congestion. 
The  general  laws  are  the  same  in  all  the  cases ;  though  the  results 
aie  variously  modified.  There  may  be,  for  instance,  in  one  form  of 
disease,  increased  action  of  the  extreme  vessels,  an  exaltation  of  the 
vital  properties,  &c.,  while  in  another  form,  an  opposite  condition  may 
obtain.  Yet  these  opposite  states  shall  depend  upon  the  same  great 
general  laws.  In  either  case,  for  instance,  it  is  a  general  law  that  an 
altered  condition  of  the  organic  properties  constitutes  the  essential 
pathology ;  and,  it  is  another  general  truth,  that  this  altered  condition 
has  been  instituted  by  deleterious  agents.  The  changes  in  function 
will  also  correspond  with  the  particular  changes  of  the  organic  prop- 
erties. But,  coming  to  the  details  in  respect  to  the  exact  nature  ol 
the  clianges,  we  find  them  different  in  the  different  cases ;  and  they 
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depend  mainly  upon  the  specific  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  which 
have  altered  the  properties  of  life  in  one  series  of  cases  in  a  different 
manner  from  the  other  series  (§  652).  These,  therefore,  are  only  con- 
tingent results,  and  do  not  affect  the  great  laws  which  are  concerned 
about  the  essential  pathology  of  disease. 

746,  a.  The  extreme  terminating  series  of  the  arterial  system  oi 
vessels  ai*e  the  immediate  instruments  of  inflammation.  They  are  en- 
dowed with  muscular  fibres,  and  possess,  naturally,  the  function  of 
active  contraction  and  dilatation  (§  384-387,  397-399).  That  such 
are  the  essential  instruments  is  evident  from  a  variety  of  facts,  of 
which,  however,  it  is  only  necessary  to  state  one,  namely,  the  analogy 
which  subsists  between  the  process  of  nutrition  and  the  reparative 
process  of  inferior  animals  and  the  formative  and  adhesive  stages  of 
inflammation;  while  the  true  suppurative,  and  all  its  modifications, 
are  analogous  to  the  general  function  of  secretion  (§  729,  732  a). 
The  effect  of  cantharides,  &c.,  applied  to  the  skin,  is  an  example  in 
illustration.  All  this,  too,  corresponds  exactly  with  what  is  known 
of  the  greater  development  of  the  properties  of  life  in  the  extreme 
vessels ;  which,  it  may  be  now  said,  supplies  an  important  proof  of 
their  increased  action  in  inflammation  (§  407  &,  410,  411). 

Such,  too,  are  some  of  the  numerous  instances  in  which  we  reason 
with  certainty  from  analogy,  especially  in  relation  to  organic  life; 
while  the  conclusions  are  corroborated  by  all  the  relative  facts. 

I  have  thus  thought  it  important  to  indicate  with  precision  the  in- 
struments of  inflammatory  action,  that  they  may  not  be  confounded 
with  that  series  of  capillaiy  vessels  which  serve  mainly  as  reservoirs 
to  the  extreme  vessels,  and  between  which  there  is  also  a  broad  dis- 
tinction in  their  vital  states.  We  shall  have  accomplished  much  in 
establishing  the  vital  character  of  inflammation,  and  in  exposing  the 
errors  of  the  physical  hypothesis,  by  tlio  plain  fact  whose  statement  is 
made  as  a  pomt  of  departure  and  for  the  government  of  the  whole  in- 
quiry. Those  vessels,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  prove,  are  eminently 
characterized  by  the  attributes  of  life,  and  I  hold  it  to  be  fundamen- 
tal, and  cannot  be  denied,  that  what  is  physiologically  true  is  true, 
also,  of  those  morbid  states  which  coincide  in  their  general  results 
with  the  physiological  (§  41-44,  48,  52,  134, 135, 136,  409  c-411,&:c., 
516  d,  no.  6,  524  a,  no.  1,  526  a,  1039,  1040,  1056). 

If  such,  therefore,  be  founded  in  nature,  the  essential  philosophy  of 
inflammation  is  to  be  found  in  modified  states  of  the  natural  proper- 
ties and  functions  of  the  extreme  series  of  the  arterial  system. 

746,  b.  The  absorbents,  also,  are  interested  in  the  ulcerative  pro- 
cess, and  are,  therefore,  modified  in  their  action. 

746,  c.  The  nerves,  from  constituting  a  part  of  all  the  tissues,  and 
from  the  liability  of  every  part  to  be  affected  by  preternatural  deter- 
minations of  the  nervous  power  upon  them,  and  bemg,  also,  the  organs 
of  sensibility,  are  so  far  liable  to  a  participation  in  the  pathological 
states  of  inflammation  (§  188,  &c.,  194,  &c.,  205,  &c.,  222,  &c.,  526  d). 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  it  is  evident  that  the  nervous  power 
can  only  act  as  an  exciting  cause  of  inflammation,  and  that  the  con- 
clusion is  unavoidable  that  all  the  remote  causes  of  inflammation,  as 
of  every  other  disease,  produce  their  morbific  effects  upon  the  organic 
properties,  that  the  morbid  processes  are  carried  on  by  these  proper- 
ties, as  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  that  the  nervous  system  ia  not 
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necessary  to  the  disease,  however  it  may  have  an  accidental  participa- 
tion (§  183,  184,  222,  &c.,  476,  &c.). 

The  nervous  power,  it  is  true,  is  the  immediate  remote  cause  of  all 
inflammations  which  spring  up  sympathetically,  but  it  forms  no  part 
of  the  essential  pathological  cause ;  nor  are  the  nerves  in  any  other 
way  the  medium  through  which  inflammations  are  excited  (§  201-204, 
226,  233,  600,  715,  725  c,  1039,  1040). 

On  the  other  hand,  the  physical  philosophers,  with  singular  incon- 
sistency, maintain  that  the  "nervous  influence"  has  an  important 
agency  in  the  inflammatory  process,  though  they  do  ^not  say  in  what 
that  iidflammation  consists,  or  how  it  co-operates  either  with  mechani- 
cal or  chemical  agencies. 

747.  Hunter  laid  the  foundation  of  the  true  theory  of  inflammation 
He  supposes  that  the  vessels  are  in  a  state  of  increased  action,  both  as 
to  contraction  and  dilatation,  and  that,  in  a  general  sense,  they  carry 
an  increased  quantity  of  blood. 

Irritability  and  mobility,  the  two  great  properties  upon  which  or- 
ganic actions  mostly  depend,  are  probably  always  increased  and 
otherwbe  variously  modified  in  all  inflammations.  In  consequence, 
also,  of  the  increase  of  irritability,  all  inflamed  parts  are  more  than 
naturally  susceptible  of  the  action  of  stimuli,  though  not  according  to 
their  ordinary  eflects  in  health.  It  is  a  general  law,  indeed,  in  re- 
spect to  all  diseases,  that  the  natural  relations  of  the  aflected  parts  to 
physical  and  moral  agents  are  more  or  less  altered;  and  upon  this 
turns,  mostly,  the  curative  action  of  medicine,  &c  (§  143,  149-152). 
It  was  a  radical  defect  in  Hunter's  doctrine  that  he  did  not  consider 
die  altered  condition,  in  their  veiy  nature,  of  the  vital  properties,  but 
imputed  the  essence  of  inflammation  to  a  simply  '*  increased  action 
of  the  powers  of  the  part."  If  the  hand  be  plunged  into  warm  water, 
there  ensues  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels,  but  there  is  no  inflam- 
mation. 

748.  A  theory  opposed  to  the  foregoing,  and  now  universally  adopt- 
ed by  the  physical  school  of  medicine,  supposes, 

1.  That  the  vessels  concerned  in  the  process  of  inflammation  are 
passively  relaxed. 

2.  A  progressive  accumulation,  stagnation,  and  coagulation  of  blood 
within  the  vessels  (§  789). 

3.  An  enlargement  of  the  collateral  vessels  proportioned  to  the  re- 
dundancy of  blood  transmitted  to  the  part,  occasioned  by  the  force  of 
the  vis  a  tergo, 

4.  That  the  blood  is  propelled  through  the  collateral  vessels  by  the 
action  of  the  heart  (§  392). 

5.  That  the  vessels,  being  paralyzed,  relcuced,  and  mechanically  ob- 
structed, can  perform  no  part  in  generating  the  products,  or  in  those 
processes  already  described  as  the  results  or  "  terminations"  of  in- 
flammation ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  all  the  fluids  are  mechanically 
strained  off  from  morbid  blood,  notwithstanding  the  mechanical  ob- 
struction occasioned  by  the  coagulation,  and  that  ulceration  is  only  a 
mechanical  softening  of  the  living  solids.  (See  "  Report  of  the  recent 
State  of  Knowledge  of  the  Nature  of  Inflammation^^''  by  Mr.  Wharton 
Jones,  in  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  April,  1844.) 

749.  Such  is  the  prevailing  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflammation, 
wln<!^,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  of  this  work,  I  have  here  intro- 
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duced  as  appearing  to  me  the  most  adverse  to  facts  and  philosophy, 
Imt  sustained  by  a  powerful  school.  I  shall  not  enter  upon  its  farther 
refutation,  nor  upon  the  proof  of  the  vital  theory,  beyond  the  state- 
ment of  a  few  prominent  facts.  Both  of  these  objects  1  have  endeav- 
ored to  accomplish  in  the  Medical  and  Phynohgical  Commentaries, 
nor  have  I  seen  any  fact  whose  import  is  not  there  considered  (vol.  ii., 
p.  141-214,  224-397.  Also,  my  "  Introductory  Discourse,"  p.  22,  &c., 
1842,  in  vol.  iii.). 

The  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflammation  has  grown  out  of  experi- 
ments by  which  Nature  is  misrepresented.  I  mean  that  such  is  my 
opinion;  but  not  without  its  attendant  reasons.  One  experiment^ 
fallacy,  however,  lies  mainly  at  the  foundation  of  all  the  foregoing 
conclusions,  which  consists  in  the  means  by  which  inflammations  are 
artificially  produced  for  the  puxpose  of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of 
their  pathology.  Irritants  of  a  <;hemical  nature  have  been  applied  to 
delicate  membranes,  by  which  their  organization  is  impaired  or  de- 
stroyed, and  the  blood  also  coagulated  by  direct  chemical  influences. 
The  part  has  been  then  subjected  to  the  microscope,  under  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun,  whose  heat  has  the  effect  of  drying  the  disorganized 
tissues,  and  consolidating  the  blood. 

From  such  most  unnatural  results  the  whole  organic  process  of  in- 
flammation, its  formative  stage,  the  stages  of  suppuration,  ulceradon, 
and  the  secretion  of  lymph,  of  serum,  &c.,  are  interpreted  upon 
purely  mechanical  principles  (§  396,  410). 

But,  if  this  were  true  of  inflammation,  it  should  be  equally  so  of 
the  analogous  results  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body ;  and  growth 
itself,  and  all  the  secreted  products,  should  be  equally  determined  bv 
mechanical  laws.  Were  the  doctrine,  therefore,  founded  in  nature,  it 
would  completely  overthrow  the  whole  science  of  physiology,  and  re- 
duce the  living  being  to  a  mere  automaton  (§  639  a,  746  a). 

750,  rt.  We  have  already  variously  seen  what  analogy  prompts. 
We  have  seen,  too,  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  blood  is  ac- 
celerated in  the  capillary  and  larger  vessels,  when  stimulants  are  ap- 
plied to  them,  or  to  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and. that  they  give  rise 
to  alternate  actions  of  contraction  and  dilatation,  even  in  the  veins 
(§  384,  387,  392,  399,  408-411,  480-486,  498  e).  We  have  seen 
how  the  extreme  vessels  become  enlarged  and  admit  the  red  globules 
(§  192).  We  have  seen,  physiologically,  that  all  the  vessels  must 
have  an  independent  vital  action  (§  382,  &c.,  407,  410,  &c.).  And 
now  I  ask  the  physical  philosopher,  upon  his  own  ground,  how  the 
extreme  vessels  in  dense  structures,  such  as  ligament,  cartilage,  and 
bone,  acquire  their  great  enlargements  in  their  inflammations  1  It  is 
evident  that  the  physical  philosopher  has  limited  his  views,  as  he  has 
his  experiments,  to  sofl,  delicate  membranes.  He  has  reasoned  from 
an  isolated  fact,  and  that  fact  evidently  of  a  spurious  nature  (§  5j,  c). 

That  there  is  generally,  though  not  invariably,  an  increased  volume 
of  blood  circulating  in  the  instruments  of  inflammation,  is  shown  by 
the  increased  quantity  of  blood  which  flows  from  the  veins  of  an  in- 
flamed part ;  by  the  high  florid  color  of  the  part,  and  of  the  blood ; 
by  the  profusion  of  blood  which  follows  scarifications  and  leech-bites ; 
by  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  returns  when  expelled,  by  nib- 
bmg,  from  an  inflamed  surface ;  by  the  actually  increased  fluidity  of 
the  blood  proceeding  directly  from  the  seat  of  inflammation,  as  shown 
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by  its  slcwer  coagulation  than  in  health ;  hj  the  preternatural  gener- 
ation of  heat,  which  even  no  chemical  theory  can  explain  without 
admitting  an  increased  circulation  of  the  blood ;  by  the  profuse  se- 
cretion of  certain  fluids,  and  their  specific  nature ;  by  the  frequently 
increased  pulsation  of  an  artery  leading  to  an  inflamed  part,  and  es- 
pecially as  the  pulsation  is  often  strongest  when  the  general  circula- 
tion is  prostrate,  and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  as  the  throbbing  of  the 
vessel  often  subsides  when  the  force  of  the  general  circulation  rises 
under  the  influence  of  the  lancet ;  while  the  local  inflammation  may 
go  on  increasing,  &c.  (^  1056). 

750,  h.  Coincident  with  the  numerous  physical  and  pathological 
facts  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  the  vital  doctrine  of  inflamraation 
are  the  efiects  of  remedial  agents ;  since  bloodletting,  cathartics,  an- 
timonials,  and  other  depressing  agents,  should  increase  the  supposed 
relaxation  of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood,  both  by  their  direct 
action  and  by  diminishing  the  force  of  the  vis  a  tergo  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  tonics  and  stimulants  should  be  the  prevailing  means  of 
cure.  Nor  can  the  curative  effect  of  the  former  agents,  nor  the  mor- 
bific of  the  latter,  be  interpreted  on  any  other  than  physiological  prin- 
ciples. How,  again,  will  the  physical  philosopher  explain  the  instan- 
taneousness  with  which  moderate  bloodletting,  nay,  even  syncope 
without  the  loss  of  blood,  will  sometimes  overcome  pneumonia,  in- 
flammation of  the  brain,  &c.  (§  951)  1  How  explain  the  rapidity 
with  which  croup  will  yield  to  the  prostrating  effect  of  antimonials ; 
or  how  deep-seated  inflammations  take  their  departure  as  soon  as  the 
same  condition  is  produced  in  the  skin  by  cantharides,  or  yield  more 
gradually  to  the  silent  influences  of  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  mercu- 
rials, iodine,  colchicura,  guaiacum,  veratria,  quinia,  &c.,  according  to 
the  special  modifications  of  the  disease  by  its  various  remote  causes 
(§  150,  650-653,  662  h,  668,  669,  672,  674,  742)  ^ 

751.  I  have  just  intimated  that,  if  vital  action  do  not  exist,  there 
should  be  no  varieties  of  inflammation.  It  should  be  all  small-pox, 
or  lues,  or  rheumatism,  or,  at  least,  all  of  the  common  variety.  The 
vital  phenomena  and  physical  products  should  be  always  the  same; 
the  same  in  all  tissues  and  in  all  constitutions  (§  409,  c-i).  Nor 
should  we  have  any  remarkable  and  diversified  sympathetic  influences 
of  inflamed  parts  upon  the  system  at  large  (§  500,  512-530).  The 
vitalist  supplies  the  only  intelligible  solution  of  the  facts  which  are 
presented  in  real  life.  He  points  to  the  various  modifications  of  the 
organic  properties,  according  to  the  peculiarities  of  every  tissue,  ihe 
diversities  of  the  remote  causes,  constitution,  ago,  sex,  &c.,  which  he 
believes,  also,  to  be  the  foundation  of  all  rational  pathology ;  and  upon 
the  same  principles  he  interprets  the  curative  effects  of  remedies. 

Active  and  Passive  Inflammation, 

752. 1  endeavored,  originally,  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries, to  show  the  fallacy  of  the  distinction  of  inflammation  into 
active  and  passive,  and  to  prove  the  dependence  of  all  forms  of  the 
disease  upon  one  general  pathological  cause ;  and  I  shall  now  briefly 
advert  to  the  manner  in  which  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  present 
work  establish  that  conclusion. 

753.  In  the  active  fown  of  inflammation  there  appears  to  be  a  vague 
recogrnition,  so  far  as  the  verbal  distinction  goes,  of  the  morbidly-in- 
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creased  action  of  the  part,  while  in  the  passlTe  form,  all  is  ^  relaxa- 
tion" and  **  stagnation"  (§  748).  These  exactly  opposite  states  of 
verbal  pathology  are  especially  characteristic  of  tbe  scnool  who  main- 
tain that  inflammation  is  always  constituted  by  a  passive  relaxation  of 
the  vessels  and  coagulation  of  blood.  Wifh  the  same  consistency  they 
also  affirm  that  the  two  nominal  conditions  require  opposite  modes  of 
treatment ;  though,  in  justice  to  the  real  hypothesis,  it  should  be  said 
that  the  stimulant  plan  is  apt  to  prevail.  There  are  many  authors 
who  speak  of  an  active  and  passive  state  of  inflammation  as  things  in 
absolute  opposition,  but  they  attempt  no  explanation  of  the  supposed 
distinction. 

Andral  perceived  that  the  term  €ictive  is  not  in  harmony  with  the 
mechanical  philosophy  of  the  disease,  nor  with  his  own  views  as  to  the 
abolition  of  the  general  term ;  and  he  therefore  substitutes  sthenic  and 
asthenic  to  express  the  opposite  conditions,  and  hyper€emia  in  the  place 
of  inflammation.  But  the  epithets  are  as  much  in  direct  opposition 
as  active  and  passive  (§  699,  c). 

754.  But  it  requires  only  a  right  exercise  of  judgment  to  under- 
stand that  the  same  disease  cannot  be  constituted  by  opposite  patho- 
logical conditions  f§  741,  &).  The  supposition  contradicts  itself.  The 
varieties  depend  simply  upon  partial  modifications  of  a  common  path- 
ological cause ;  and  this  conclusion,  as  abundantly  exemplified,  is  of  no 
little  practical  importance  (§  766).  The  term  passive  can  only  be  in- 
tended, by  those  who  use  it,  to  inculcate  a  sdmlant  treatment,  and  that 
mechanical  condition  of  the  blood-vessels  whose  refutation  I  have  at' 
tempted  extensively  in  the  Commentaries, 

766.  Again,  in  the  supposed  opposite  conditions,  the  vital  sij^s,  and 
the  morbid  products,  are  nearly  identical ;  which  evinces,  sufficiently, 
a  close  affinity  in  the  pathological  states,  while  the  analogy  between 
those  products  and  such  as  depend  on  the  natural  processes  places 
both  modifications  of  the  disease  on  a  common  physiological  founda- 
tion (§  137  e,  150-153,  639,  746  a). 

756,  a.  The  occasional  success  of  tonics  and  stimulants  in  the  treat- 
ment of  inflammation,  whether  applied  internally  or  externally,  or 
with  or  vdthout  antiphlogistic  remedies,  is  no  eviaence,  as  supposed, 
of  a  pathological  state  manifestly  different  from  that  which  is  most 
readily  surmounted  by  loss  of  blood,  cathartics,  Sec,  alone.  This  will 
be  obvious  when  the  true  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents  is  duly 
considered  (§  150-152,  638,  893,  &c.).  It  is  also  well  known  that  a 
sudden  and  powerful  impression  even  from  alcoholic  stimulants  will 
sometimes  subvert  an  inflammation  or  a  fever  of  great  activity,  which, 
under  apparently  the  same  circumstances,  would  be  aggravated  by 
such  treatment  in  the  hundred  next  following  cases,  but  where  loss  of 
blood,  &c.,  would  be  speedily  curative  in  nearly  all  (§  900,  904  d). 
The  disciples  of  Brown  have  been  thus  enabled  to  sustain  themselves 
in  the  midst  of  general  failure. 

Take  a  clear  example,  which  illustrates  the  only  distinction,  so  far 
as  principle  is  concerned,  between  the  supposed  opposite  conditions 
of  inflammation.  Such  a  one  occurs  in  this  disease  when  modified  by 
the  predisposing  cause  of  intermittent  fever.  Here  the  Peruvian  bark 
may  be  as  necessary  to  its  cure  as  the  loss  of  blood,  though  the  latter 
is  commonly,  also,  indispensable.  And  there  occurs  to  me  a  proof 
from  analogy  which  demonstrates  the  vital  doctrine  of  inflammation ; 
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which  consists  in  the  fact  that  the  Peruvian  hark  is  also  a  specific  for 
intermittent  fever,  while,  as  with  inflammations,  it  will  aggravate  other 
forms  of  fever.  If,  therefore,  it  he  admitted  that  there  is  no  **  stagna- 
tion of  hlood*'  in  4>o  intermittent  and  other  fevers,  it  clearly  foliows 
fixnn  this  analogy  that  ther^  is  none  in  inflammations. 

The  intense  inflammations  attendant  on  scurvy  ofl:en  yield  only  to 
such  remedies  alone  as  improve  the  digestive  organs,  of  which  tonics 
may  he  one ;  and  here  we  witness  impressive  demonstrations  of  the 
laws  of  sympathy  (§  500,  512,  &c.).  And  yet  in  the  same  conditions 
bloodletting  may  be  simultaneously  appropriate  or  necessary.  Op- 
posite modes  of  local  treatment  succeed  in  burns  and  scalds ;  catanii 
IS  often  cured  by  **  gin  sling ;"  erysipelas  has  frequently*yielded  to  the 
tonic  and  stimulant  practice,  though  at  the  hazard  of  life ;  and  typhus 
fever,  with  its  train  of  local  inflammations  and  congestions,  divides  the 
medical  world  into  the  two  opposite  systems  of  treatment. 

Again,  the  most  feeble  subjects  are  quite  as  likely,  to  require  the 
depletive  treatment,  in  grave  inflammations,  as  the  robust;  and  long- 
continued  chronic  inflammations  have  oflen  yielded  to  a  repeated  loss 
of  blood  where  tonics  had  been  eniployed  under  the  illusive  doctrine 
of  passive  inflammation  (§  1007  &-^  1008). 

The  difierences  in  small-pox,  varioloid,  and  cow-pox,  which  are 
essentially  one  disease,  illustrate  the  principles  before  us.  So,  too, 
do  all  the  varieties  attendant  on  specific  forms  of  inflammation,  as 
measles,  scarlatina,  lues,  rheumatism,  &c.  Lues  yields  especially  to 
mercuiy;  rheumatism  to  colchicum  and  guaiacum;  scrofula  to  io- 
dine, &c. ;  and  yet  the  simultaneous  loss  of  blood  may  be  more  or 
less  useful  or  indispensable.  The  example  of  tuberculous  phthisis  is 
illustrative  of  our  whole  subject.  A  mixed,  or  even  a  stimulant,  treat- 
ment is  slow  in  its  destructive  efiects ;  and  its  evils  have  been,  there- 
fore, overlooked  in  the  speculative  views  which  morbid  anatomy  has 
suggested  as  to  the  nature  of  the  pathological  change  in  which  tuber- 
cle originates  (§  695,  &c.),  and  in  the  brown  chicken-meat  which 
chemistry  has  contradistinguished  from  the  white.  This  morbid  con- 
dition has  been  recently  and  extensively  considered  non-inflammatory, 
and  as  supposed  by  Louis,  when  the  most  extensive  inflammatory  le- 
sions and  products  have  supervened ;  and  it  supplies  us  with  another 
exemplification  of  the  irresistible  tendency  of  tneory,  true  or  false,  to 
determine  the  treatment  of  disease  (§  4).  The  antiphlogistic  prac- 
tice has  been  abandoned.  But  what  are  its  results  ?  Has  the  mor- 
tality from  phthisis  diminished  1  On  the  contrary,  it  has  most  fear- 
fully increased  {Medical  and  Physiological  CommenlarieSf  vol.  ii.,  p. 
622-633,  743-752). 

756,  b.  However  varied  may  be  some  of  the  remedies  in  the  differ- 
ent modifications  of  inflammation,  the  general  principles,  of  treatment 
are  substantially  the  same.  The  incidentally  favorable  effect  of  local 
or  constitutional  stimulants  is  no  proof  that  the  pathological  conditions 
of  inflammation  are  not  closely  allied.  It  only  proves  their  effect  in 
altering  the  vital  properties  in  such  a  way  as  will  enable  Nature  to 
take  on  the  restorative  process.     Least  of  all  can  opposite  principles 

grevail  at  different  times  and  in  different  climates.  It  has  been  so 
•om  the  earliest  records  of  disease.  Otherwise,  medicine  would 
consist  only  of  an  unconnected  scries  of  observations.  There  would 
be  DO  principles,  and  of  course  no  science.     Medical  learning  would 
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be  useless,  and  experience  would  only  suit  the  present  occasion.  A 
new  system  of  treatment  would  hare  to  be  devised  for  every  climate, 
every  constitution,  and  every  reappearance  of  the  same  disease. 

But  Nature  is  not  thus  the  creature  of  accident.  It  is  not  Nature 
who  is  inconsistent,  or  who  operates  by  conflicting  laws.     Art  may 

five  her  this  appearance ;  but  still  I  say,  that  "  Nature  can  never 
eceive."  It  is  owing  to  this  consistency  of  Nature  that  medicine 
bad  long  since  become  a  noble  science;  difficult  and  concerned  about 
all  other  sciences,  and  therefore  taking  the  lead  of  all  others.  A 
science  of  principles  deduced  from  the  phenomena  of  Nature,  and 
which,  with  the  facts  that  are  known,  conduct  us  with  remarkable 
certainty  to  facts  that  are  unknown.  It  is  here  that  well-founded 
principles  enable  us  to  see  farther  than  the  senses,  and  to  learn  from 
a  single  vital  phenomenon,  from  the  expression  of  the  eye,  the  ex- 
istence and  nature  of  those  latent  changes  which  too  many  can  only 
see  when  seeing  is  useless,  and  bring  upon  art  and  philosophy  the 
derision  of  t^  crowd  (§  704). 

A  sound  pnnciple  in  medicine  is  like  the  calculus  in  mathematics ; 
and  what  are  falsely  called  *'  exceptions  to  general  principles*'  are 
nothing  more  than  variations  in  phenomena,  which  anse  from  the  in- 
stability of  the  properties  of  life,  and  the  vast  variety  of  influences  to 
which  they  are  exposed  (§  177-179,  237).  These  variations  may  de- 
note only  partial  modifications  of  a  common  morbid  action,  arising 
especially  from  differences  in  the  remote  causes  f§  644,  &c.);  or, 
they  may  depend  upon  the  same  action  affecting  different  tissues ;  or 
upon  the  morbid  condition  of  particular  organs  affecting  certain  other 
organs,  or  all  others  (§  117,  129,  134,  137,  529,  &c.);  or,  upon  age, 
Bex>  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  other  accidents  (§  335,  &c.,  570, 
kc).  And,  although  there  bo  one  leading  principle  in  the  treatment 
of  such  cases,  there  are  other  subordinate  ones  founded  upon  the 
modifications.  These  are  to  be  nicely  balanced,  that  the  governing 
principle  may  be  properly  directed  (§  675).  But,  it  is  only  men  of 
correct  thinking  and  close  observation  that  can  apply  these  principles. 
All  others  will  look  upon  the  variations  of  symptoms  from  their  usual 
state  in  any  one  disease,  or  upon  the  differences  in  the  results  of  an 
exact  methodical  practice,  as  denoting  very  different  pathological  con- 
ditions, or  as  constituting  **  exceptions  to  general  principles ;"  and 
*'bark  and  wine"  will  therefore  obtain  in  numerous  cases  where 
bloodletting  is  the  only  efficient  remedy. 

FEVER. 

757,  a.  Important  distinctions  between  the  two  great  classes  of  dis- 
ease. Inflammation  and  Fever,  have  been  already  sufficiently  indica- 
ted. The  former,  as  we  have  seen,  is  limited  to  certain  parts,  while 
the  latter  invades  the  body  universally  from  its  beginning.  I  have 
reserved  for  this  place,  however,  a  fundamental  distinction,  which,  as 
a  characteristic  of  inflammation,  has  been  described.  This  consists 
of  the  morbid  products,  new  formations,  and  lesions  of  structure,  to 
which  inflammation  gives  rise.  It  is  otherwise  with  fever,  whose  dis- 
tinguishing phenomena  are  mostly  of  a  vital  nature,  and  whose  mor- 
bid physical  products  consist  only  of  modifications  of  the  natural  se- 
creted fluids  (§  764,  e).  Morbid  anatomy,  therefore,  reflects  no  light 
whatever  upon  the  pathology  of  fever.    And  yet  is  its  treatment,  all 
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its  varieties,  as  well  ascertained  as  that  of  inflammation  and  its  yari- 
eties.  Indeed,  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  inflammation  morbid  anato- 
my does  not  afibrd  the  least  information ;  and  yet  is  the  specific  treat- 
ment of  the  most  common  and  important,  such  as  rheumatism,  gout, 
intermittent,  scrofulous,  &:c.,  as  well  known  as  the  general  remedies 
for  inflammation.  And  so  with  the  varieties  of  fever.  I  say  again, 
therefore,  that  the  morbid  anatomist  may  not  appropriate  what  so  em- 
inently belongs  to  the  acumen  of  genius  in  its  philosophical  observa- 
tion of  the  phenomena  of  nature  (§  695,  &c.). 

It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  all  those  who  would  render  morbid  anat- 
omy the  principal  basis  of  pathology  can  have  no  definite  views  of 
disease.  The  effects  are  mistaken  for  the  cause ;  and  if  the  former 
be  not  present,  the  case  is  regarded  as  inscrutable  in  respect  to  its 
pathology.  Every  disease  is,  of  course,  to  the  morbid  anatomist  dr^ 
cnmscribed  to  the  organs  which  tell  upon  his  senses ;  the  varieties  in 
inflammation  are  overlooked  from  their  want  of  tangible  distinctions ; 
and  as  ulceration,  &c.,  and  other  lesions  of  inflammation  may  happen 
to  appear  red  or  white,  they  are  denominated,  as  by  Louis,  inflam- 
matory or  contra-inflammatory. 

757.  b.  Many  of  the  ordinary  and  most  characteristic  symptoms  of 
inflammation  are  wanting  in  fever ;  such  as  hardness  and  incompress- 
ibility  of  pulse,  buffing  and  cupping  of  the  blood,  local  pain,  &c.  This 
18  very  obvious  in  intermittent  fever.  Exalted  heat  probably  takes 
place  in  all  inflamed  parts ;  but  a  sunken  temperature  is  common  in 
fever  (§  712-722). 

758.  Fever,  like  inflammation,  has  numerous  modifications,  as  a  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  constitution  of  the  vital  properties,  the  variety  of 
morbific  causes,  the  unequal  distribution  of  the  disease,  &c.  These 
modifications  have  given  rise  to  the  distinctions  of  continued,  intermit' 
tent,  remittent,  typhus,  nervous,  bilious,  yellow  fever,  plague,  &c.  But 
strong  analogies  prevail  among  the  whole ;  the  general  pathological 
cause,  as  in  inflammations,  being  essentially  the  same.  Most  of  the 
varieties  in  fever  depend,  indeed,  more  or  less,  upon  the  modifying 
influences  of  coexisting  inflammations  and  venous  congestions,  though 
more  so  upon  the  predisposing  causes,  while,  also,  the  modifications 
which  grow  out  of  these  local  afiectious  will  depend  much  upon  their 
particular  seat.  Some  organs,  also,  sustain  a  greater  burden  of  the 
febrile  disease  than  others ;  and  this,  of  course,  will  give  to  every 
case  certain  peculiar  modifications  (§  134,  &c.,  644,  &c.). 

759.  Fever,  in  its  most  simple  form,  is  of  short  duration,  never  con- 
dnues  three  days,  rarely  longer  than  twenty- four  hours,  and  some- 
times terminates  within  four  hours.  This  is  the  ephemera,  which  may 
be  taken  as  the  type  of  the  complex  forms  that  consist  of  a  series  or 
repetition  of  paroxysms. 

The  foregomg  may  be  also  noticed  as  a  broad  fundamental  distinc- 
tion between  fever  and  inflammation ;  since  the  ephemera,  a  perfect 
representation  of  fever,  may  sweep  through  its  course,  and  terminate 
as  suddenly  as  it  invades  the  body,  and  in  less  than  twelve  hours,  and 
leave  scarce  a  vestige  of  its  former  presence  behind. 

760.  If  fever,  therefore,  be  continued  beyond  a  single  paroxysm,  it 
is  made  up  of  a  succession  of  paroxysms.  Many  have  supposed  that 
every  compound  case  consists  of  as  many  fevers  following  each  other 
as  there  are  paroxysms.     This,  however,  is  not  pathologically  true ; 
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rince  the  same  morbid  predisposition,  in  which  the  first  paroxysm 
originated,  remains,  and  is  the  cause  of  each  succeeding  paroxysm, 
and,  therefore,  a  connecting  link  amone  the  whole.  The  supposed 
distinction  consists  only  of  periodical  subatements  of  one  continuous 
disease  (§  514  ^,  516  <2,  no.  6,  665,  666). 

761,  a.  The  foregoing  abatements  of  fever  are  the  resnlts  of  salu- 
tary efforts  of  nature,  and  are  variously  pronounced  as  to  their  degree 
and  duration  (§  733).  They  are  most  perfect  in  intermittent  fever, 
in  which  they  vary  fh>m  a  few  hours'  duration  to  one  or  more  days  (§ 
675). 

761,  6.  These  abatements  of  fever,  often  amounting  to  an  apparent 
termination  of  the  disease,  supply  a  fine  illustration  of  the  recupera- 
tive nature  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  of  their  inherent  tendency  to 
maintain  themselves  m  a  state  of  integrity.  We  see,  too,  the  modus 
operandi  of  art  in  its  co-operation  with  Nature,  when,  by  the  interposi- 
tion of  remedies,  the  natural  abatement  of  fever  is  confirmed  by  new 
influences  that  are  different  from  the  original  morbific  ones  (§  675, 
897,  898,  901). 

762,  a.  Each  paroxysm  of  fever  consists,  in  a  general  sense,  of  a 
certain  succession  of  symptoms,  which,  however,  are  liable  to  great 
variations ;  and  new  ones  that  may  spring  up  in  the  progress  of  dis- 
ease, from  accidental  influences,  may  present  a  general  aspect  more 
widely  difierent  from  the  preceding  than  the  near  identity  of  the  path- 
ological cause  would  lead  us  to  suppose.  These  differences  spring 
from  the  very  susceptible  nature  of  the  properties  of  life,  especially  in 
their  morbid  state,  and  the  various  new  influences  which  may  operate 
upon  them ;  and  the  manifestations  are  liable  to  exceed  the  ratio  of 
any  change  that  may  be  wrought  in  the  vital  conditions.  A  slight 
change  only,  some  accidental  cause,  as  errors  in  diet,  inflicting  mor- 
bid sympathies,  may  give  rise  to  new  and  striking  phenomena,  or  they 
may  be  forcibly  presented  by  the  transient  effect  alone  of  soxne  mo- 
mentary cause,  as  an  emotion  of  the  mind. 

762,  6. 'In  presenting  a  summary  analysis  of  fever,  I  shall  first  .con- 
sider the  Ephemera.  Secondly,  fever  as  constituted  by  a  repetition 
of  the  same  paroxysm,  and  in  different  modes.  Thirdly,  the  remote 
causes  of  fever,  the  coexisting  inflammations,  &c.  Fourthly,  the  path- 
ological cause. 

763,  The  ephemera^  as  I  have  said,  may  be  taken  as  the  general 
type  of  the  entire  family  of  fevers.  It  generally  commences  between 
SIX  or  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  or  five  or  six  in  the  evening ;  a 
coincidence  of  difficult  expladation,  but  manifestly  connected  with 
some  natural  periodical  mutations  in  the  vital  states  of  the  system 
(§  768).  It  has  three  distinct  stages,  which  are  commonly  present ; 
namely,  the  cold  stage  or  coldjit^  the  hot  stagey  and  the  crisis. 

764,  a.  The  first,  or  cold  stage,  is  the  period  of  the  most  intense 
morbid  action.  Its  invasion  is  marked  by  a  sudden  contraction  of  all 
the  capillary  blood-vessels,  and  <k>nsequent  determination  of  blood 
about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  by  a  diminution  of  the  fluid  prod- 
ucts, by  reduction  of  temperature,  and  by  a  loss,  in  various  degrees, 
of  the  voluntary  control  over  the  muscles.  These  are  the  most  obvi- 
ous changes ;  and  such  as  relate  to  organic  life  evince  a  universality 
of  the  disease  at  its  invasion.  Here  we  may  stop  to  observe  another 
broad  distinction  between  fever  and  inflammation ;  since  the  latter 
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does  not  begin  in  the  foregoing  manner,  but  with  an  enlargement  of 
the  capillary  blood-vessels  (§  712,  &c.,  757,  759,  770). 

In  idiopathic  fever,  many  of  the  prominent,  but  less  important,  vital 
symptoms,  so  far,  at  least,  as  sensation  is  concerned,  appertain  to  the 
organs  of  animal  life.  Those  of  the  organic  system  are  less  remark- 
able at  first,  as  natural  sensibility  is  here  inferior  to  its  condition  in 
animal  life.  The  eye,  for  instance,  is  naturally  more  sensible  than 
the  intestines,  and  hence  an  affection  of  the  former  is  more  conspicu- 
ous than  of  the  latter,  till  disease,  at  least,  may  develop  the  property 
in  the  intestine.  The  same  rule,  in  a  general  sense,  will  hold  as  to 
the  individual  organs  in  either  division  of  life,  at  this  early  stage  of  fe- 
ver, and  is  applicable  to  all  other  diseases.  There  may  be  more  dis- 
ease in  one  organ  than  in  another,  yet  the  symptoms  of  that  which  is 
most  affected  may  be  less  strongly  pronounced  on  account  of  its  nat- 
ural inferiority  in  sensibility^  and  often,  also,  of  irritability  (§  133-139, 
188,  194). 

A  preliminary  condition,  subseauent  to  the  formation  of  the  predis- 
position, and  immediately  anteceaent  to  the  cold  stage,  may  be  rec- 
ognized under  the  denomination  oi  access;  a  term  which  has  been 
employed  to  denote  the  cold  stage,  or  the  most  intense  degree  of  mor- 
bid action,  and  which,  being  already  formed,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
the  access  of  disease.  Prior  to  the  absolute  seizure,  however,  there  is 
commonly  a  more  or  less  obvious  failure  of  the  living  powers  to  per- 
form  any  of  their  functions  in  their  perfect  manner ;  and  that  consti- 
tutes the  true  access  of  the  complaint.  The  distinction  and  the  tenn 
are  practically  useful  as  leading  to  sound  pathological  views,  and  to 
correct  treatment. 

The  development,  or  attack  of  fever,  is  always  sudden,  whatever 
the  duration  of  the  predisposition ;  and  this  is  one  of  distinguishing 
marks  between  fever  and  inflammation. 

764,  b.  After  the  cold  stage  has  continued  for  an  indefinite  time, 
the  diseased  conditions  begin  to  assume  a  tendency  toward  their  natural 
state,  or  to  obey  the  g^eat  restorative  law,  the  vis  medicatrix  natures. 
This  recuperative  effort  introduces  the  Jiot  stage^  which  is  the  first 
part  of  the  natural  cure.  The  prominent  characteristics  of  this  stage 
are  an  expansion  of  the  capillaries,  an  increased  volume  of  blood  at 
the  circumference,  greater  force  of  the  general  circulation,  and  an  ex- 
altation of  temperature  above  its  natural  standard. 

A  spontaneous  change  has  happened  in  the  vital  conditions  of  the 
whole  body.  The  small  vessels  expand  in  consequence.  Irritability 
has  become  more  susceptible,  but  less  profoundly  altered,  and  the 
blood  accumulated  about  the  heart  in  the  cold  stage  now  rouses  that 
organ  to  greater  action,  while  it  receives  corresponding  sympathetic 
influences  from  the  changes  which  are  going  forward  in  cdl  parts  of 
the  capillary  system.  An  increased  volume  of  blood  is  thus  sent  out, 
and  this  is  harmoniously  met  by  the  active  expansion  which  is  taking 
place  in  all  the  small  vessels  (§  384-387).  But  this  is  only  a  part  of 
the  involutions  of  sympathy  which  are  now  in  progress. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  hot  stage  is  the  beginning  of  the 
natural  cure,  the  symptoms  would  often  denote  an  increase  of  the 
morbid  condition,  and  frequently  call  for  the  intervention  of  art. 
Nature  may  be  excessive  in  her  aims  at  reparation.  She  may  over- 
step her  ordinary  limit,  and  push  the  organs  of  circulation  wiUi  a  ve- 
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hemence  that  shall  light  up  inflammations,  and  call  for  an  outlet  of 
blood  as  an  indispensable  means  of  preyention  (§  674,  d).  But  we 
know,  from  the  general  progress  of  symptoms,  and  the  final  result, 
that  a  succession  of  favorable  changes  has  been  instituted  from  the 
beg^inning  of  the  hot  stage. 

764,  c.  The  crisis  follows  next.  This  constitutes  the  greatest  de- 
cline of  the  disease.  The  phenomena  of  health  are  now  more  or  less 
pronounced.  The  secretions  break  forth,  morbid  at  first,  but  rapidly 
assuming  their  natural  character.  Among  these,  perspiration  is  the 
most  obvious;  and  hence  this  stage  of  the  disease  is  universally 
known  as  the  sweating.  The  designation  is  too  partial  and  hypothet- 
ical, since  the  volume  of  bile^  or  of  urine,  may  be  quite  as  redundant, 
or  more  so.  Crisis  is  more  comprehensive,  and  implies  exactly  the 
things  which  are  in  progress.  The  Jiot  stage  is  better  named ;  for 
exalted  temperature  is  the  beginning  of  the  elaboration  of  redundant 
products,  and,  for  a  while,  it  stands  alone.  And  here  I  may  refer  to 
this  connected  series  of  physical  products,  during  the  curative  stage, 
as  showing  analogically  the  dependence  of  sweat,  bile,  urine,  and  the 
elevated  temperature,  upon  common  physiological  principles,  and 
diat  the  last  is  no  more  a  chemical  product  than  the  other  secretions 
($  419,  447,  &c.). 

764,  d.  The  secreted  products,  although  the  result  of  improving 
pathological  changes,  ccatribute,  as  in  inflammations,  to  the  ultimate 
oesign  of  nature,  as  depletory  remedies  (§  732,  733  e,  757  a). 

764,  e.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  remarks,  it  may  occur  to 
some  that  there  is  a  greater  affinity  between  fever  and  inflammation 
than  I  have  admitted  (§  712,  &c.).  But  that  conclusion  docs  not  fol- 
low from  the  course  of  nature  in  her  restorative  movements.  The 
cold  stage  of  fever  may  be  the  period  of  the  most  profound  disease, 
and  nature  may  be  emerging  toward  her  healthy  standard  during 
the  stage  of  reaction,  and  yet  the  apparently  analogous  excitement 
of  the  general  organs  of  circulation,  and  of  the  immediate  instru- 
ments of  the  morbid  process  in  inflammation,  may  be  the  stage  of 
most  profound  disease;  and  this  is  known  by  the  various  attendant 
facts.  The  pathological  conditions,  indeed,  are  so  widely  difierent, 
that  the  general  arterial  excitement  attendant  on  inflammation  is  not, 
as  in  fever,  followed  by  augmented  perspiration,  bile,  &c.  The  in- 
creased products  are  relative  to  some  paiticular  part,  and  are  not  of 
the  nature  of  those  which  attend  the  restorative  process  of  fever.  In 
one  disease  they  proceed  from  a  tissue,  in  the  other  from  compound 
organs.  One  afiection  besets  the  tissues  in  their  individual  sense,  the 
other  in  their  compounded  sense.  These  are,  therefore,  other  broad 
fundamental  distinctions  between  fever  and  inflammation  (§  141  b, 
148,  675,  712-722,  757,  759,  764  a,  770). 

765.  If  a  repetition  of  the  paroxysm  take  place,  the  crisis  is  al- 
ways imperfect.  Their  repeated  occurrence  is  said  to  form  a  com* 
pound  fever ;  but,  as  we  have  seen,  the  disease  is  as  much  an  entire 
whole  as  the  ephemera  (§  759,  760). 

When  the  paroxysms  apparently  go  off*  entirely,  the  fever  is  called 
an  intermittent.  When  the  interval  is  less  perfect,  or  a  new  paroxysm 
takes  place  in  the  middle  of  a  crisis,  the  disease  is  called  a  remittent. 
When  the  disease  continues  without  much  abatement  of  symptoms, 
or,  rather,  if  a  new  paroxysm  set  in  during  the  hot  stage  of  a  prece* 
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ding  paroxysm,  it  receives  the  name  of  continued  fever.  Between  the 
remittent  and  continued  fevers,  however,  there  is  no  well-defined  line 
of  distinction,  as  it  respects  the  succession  of  paroxysms.  Again,  the 
remittent  and  intermittent  interchange  with  each  oUier ;  and  it  is  even 
common  for  one  attacked  with  a  remittent  to  have  the  intermittent 
form  before  his  recovery.  When,  also,  intermittents  are  badly  treat- 
ed, they  are  oflen  converted  into  a  remittent ;  which  is  commonly  a 
more  intractable  form  (§  557). 

766.  We  have  thus  a  series  of  analogies  which  connect  the  condn- 
oed  fever  with  the  intermittent ;  and  when  we  regard  the  distinct  na- 
ture of  the  paroxysms  of  an  intermittent,  we  see  that  the  ephemera  is 
a  representation  of  each  one.  The  symptoms  also  confirm  those  con- 
clusions ;  from  which  wo  learn,  more  and  more,  that  the  essential  ele- 
ments are  the  same  in  all  the  preceding  forms,  and  other  minor  varie- 
ties of  the  disease  (§  557,  650,  652,  670,  741  6.  754,  756  b).  The  ex- 
istence of  this  coincidence  corresponds  with  the  like  attribute  of  in- 
flammations ;  the  varieties  of  which,  respectively,  are  not  more  re- 
markable in  their  vital  manifestations  and  results  than  are  the  natural 
modifications  of  the  vital  properties  in  different  tissues  (§  133—137). 

767,  a.  Notwithstanding,  however,  the  foregoing  analogies  (§  765, 
766),  the  causes  of  continued  fever  are  so  far  different  from  those  of 
the  remittent  and  intermittent,  that  the  fii*st  of  these  varieties  does  not 
interchange  with  the  last,  as  do  the  last  two  with  each  other,  although 
the  quotidian  and  tertian  types  are  sometimes  manifested  with  consid- 
erable distinctness  during  the  progress  of  continued  fever.  Remit- 
tents and  intermittents  are,  also,  rare  in  climates  where  the  continued 
fever  occurs,  while  the  former  go  together,  and  have  close  affinities 
in  their  predisposing  causes  (§  652,  &c.). 

767,  b.  We  see,  therefore,  more  and  more,  the  fallacy  of  the  doc- 
trine which  regards  disease  as  a  unit,  and  especially  as  propounded 
by  one  to  whom  medicine  is  under  the  deepest  obligations.  There 
are,  indeed,  no  two  cases  precisely  alike  in  their  pathological  condi- 
tions ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  principle  of  greater  importance  (§  673, 
857).  It  is  true  of  diseases  wnich  are  most  allied,  and  even  true  of 
the  same  case  during  its  advances  or  its  decline ;  and  coming  to  the 
specific  forms  of  inflammation,  and  passing  from  those  to  idiopathic 
fever  and  the  various  modifications  of  this  disease,  and  regarding  in 
connection,  also,  the  more  obscure  pathology  of  the  various  conditions 
of  tho  stomach  which  are  grouped  under  the  general  denomination  of 
indigestion,  and  all  those  states  which  go  to  make  up  the  **  nervous 
disorders,"  we  can  scarcely  fail  of  escaping  from  the  illusions  which 
have  grown  out  of  the  physical  views  of  disease,  or  of  turning  our- 
selves to  that  philosophy  which  concerns  the  mutability  of  the  prop- 
erties of  life  (§  177-184,  &c.,  780). 

768,  a.  In  a  vast  proportion  of  all  the  cases  of  fever  the  paroxysms 
take  place  in  tho  afternoon  ;  generally  beginning  about  five  or  six 
o'clock,  and  going  off  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This  is  com- 
mon to  all  constitutions ;  nor  is  it  much  regulated  by  the  force  of  mor- 
bid habit,  but  rather  by  its  association  with  a  natural  evening  parox- 
ysm, to  which  all  individuals  in  health  are  liable,  and  which  happens 
and  subsides  about  the  foregoing  hours,  even  when  traveling  to  the 
eastward  or  westward  (§  772,  b).  This  natural  paroxysm  is  marked 
clearly  by  its  phenomena;   and  the  foregoing  coincidence  shows, 
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again,  how  the  physiological  laws  hold  their  control  in  disease  (§  133- 
152,  638).  A  coincidence  is  farther  seen  in  a  diminution  of  the  se- 
cretions attendant  on  the  natural  and  morbid  paroxysm.  A  purgative 
given  now,  whether  in  health  or  disease,  irritates  the  system  more 
Stan  at  any  other  time,  and  produces  smaller  evacuations  than  in  die 
morning,  especially  if  rapid  in  its  operation.  On  the  contrary,  in  ei- 
ther case,  if  the  cathartic  do  not  operate  till  morning,  the  discharge 
will  be  far  more  abundant.  Toward  morning  the  natural  paroxysm 
subsides,  sweating  often  comes  on,  and  all  the  functions  of  the  body 
and  mind  are  then  manifestly  improved.  And  so,  more  or  less,  with 
the  morbid  paroxysm.  The  former  is  not  connected  with  the  fatigue 
of  the  day,  since  it  is  common  to  mankind  under  every  condition  of 
repose,  employment,  and  habits. 

Again,  the  first  paroxysm  of  a  fever  may  take  place  at  any  period 
of  the  day ;  the  time  of  the  invasion  oflen  depending  upon  some  im- 
mediate exciting  cause.  But,  the  succeeding  ones  generally  coincide 
with  the  natural  evening  paroxysm ;  especially  in  continued  and  re- 
mittent forms  of  fever.  I  speak,  however,  of  the  disease  as  manifest- 
ed by  unembarrassed  Nature,  or  when  she  may  be  duly  assisted  by 
art.  Misapplied  remedies,  and  various  other  exciting  causes,  will  be 
apt  to  affect  the  periodical  law,  especially  where  Nature  is  least  re- 
cuperative, as  in  continued  and  remittent  fevers.  The  regularity  of 
the  paroxysm  is  also  influenced  by  local  congestions  and  inflamma- 
tions, and  this,  particularly,  when  exciting  causes  are  in  operation  (§ 
773).  These  considerations,  independent  of  their  practical  bearing, 
refer  to  important  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  life  and  of  disease. 

The  paroxysms  of  fever,  therefore,  observe  a  diurnal  period ;  rare 
ly  taking  place  in  the  night. 

768.  h.  The  foregoing  natural  paroxysm  extends  its  influences  to 
all  diseases,  and  influences,  also,  the  operation  of  remedial  agents. 

769.  If  a  paroxysm  return  two  or  three  times,  or  two  or  three  re- 
lapses take  place  at  short  intervals  (as  a  few  days,  or  perhaps  weeks), 
the  force  of  morbid  habit  is  manifested ;  since  in  one  case  the  parox- 
ysms continue  to  return  with  greater  obstinacy,  and  in  the  other  re- 
lapses are  more  likely  to  follow,  and  this,  often,  for  a  great  length  of 
time  (§  535,  &c.,  768  a).  Much,  however,  may  be  frequently  due  to 
supervening  local  congestions,  which  keep  up  the  predisposition  to  fe- 
ver, and  operate,  also,  as  exciting  causes  (§  645, 665, 666, 870).  Where 
the  intervals  are  long,  the  return  of  the  fever  is  not  a  relapse,  but  a 
new  attack ;  though  this  is  truer  of  continued  than  of  intermittent  or 
remittent  fever.  And  this  leads  me  to  say,  that  any  remote  cause  of 
fever  is  less  apt  to  produce  a  relapse  than  to  excite  the  disease  in  one 
who  has  not  been  before  affected  (§  544,  550,  560,  &c.). 

770.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  why  the  paroxysms  of  fever  are 
separated  by  definite  intervals,  and  these  intervals,  too,  remarkable 
for  their  variety  as  well  as  precision  in  the  same  form  of  fever.  They 
show  us  at  least,  however,  the  absurdity  of  expounding  disease  by 
any  of  the  laws  or  agencies  that  are  known  in  the  inorganic  world. 
These  definite  intervals  have  given  rise  to  several  designations  of  the 
same  form  of  fever;  and  according  to  the  interval  so  is  the  type.  We 
have  nothing  like  this  in  inflammations  (§  712-722,  764  e). 

771.  In  the  continued  form  of  fever,  and  in  remittents,  the  parox- 
ysms (or  exacerbations,  as  they  are  then  called)  recur  about  once  in 
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twenty-four  hours;  but  the  interval  is  more  indefinite  than  with  inteiv 
mittents.  In  a  majority  of  the  cases  of  intermittent  fever,  the  parox- 
ysms are  repeated  at  the  end  of  OTHK^MfflHiirSy  and  hence  the  namf 
of  tertian,  or  tertian  type.  The  nexrmoSt  common  are  quotidi€UU,  Kjp. 
fever  with  daily  paroxysms ;  each  one  taking  place  at  the  end  of  twaib«'. 
ty-four  hours.  A  third,  and  most  fixed  variety,  is  called  the  ^uartam, 
having  a  return  of  its  paroxysms  in  seventy-two  hours* 

772,  a.  Sometimes  there  is  a  periodical  difference  in  all  the  varie- 
ties, or  types,  of  the  intermittent,  of  four  hours ;  and  if,  as  now  and 
then  happens,  the  difference  be  greater,  the  fever  is  said  to  be  irregW' 
lor.  These  irregularities  are  commonly  owine  to  local  congestions, 
or  other  accidental  influences,  the  removal  of  which  will  generally  es- 
tablish the  more  definite  interval. 

.  772,  b.  When  the  foregoing  deviations  occur,  the  paroxysms  may 
either  anticipate  the  usual  hour,  or  be  delayed  beyond  it ;  and  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  and  strikingly  illustrates  the  law  of  vital  habit  (since 
it  is  inobedient  to  the  influence  of  the  natural  paroxysm  of  health), 
that  in  such  cases  the  paroxysms  are  apt  to  go  on  witn  the  particular 
irregularity  with  which  they  began  (§  544,  &c.,  768  a). 

772.  c.  Another  remarkable  fact  connected  with  the  intrinsic  nature 
of  the  vital  properties,  and  illustrative  of  the  special  institutions  of 
organic  life,  relates  also  to  the  inequality  of  the  foregoing  intervals. 
That  is  to  say,  if  the  interval  of  tertian  paroxysms,  for  example,  de- 
viates from  forty-eight  to  forty-six  hours,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  from 
forty-eight  to  fifty  hours,  the  occurrence  of  the  paroxysms  will  be 
growing  earlier  in  the  former  case,  and  later  in  the  latter.  But  this 
is  not  the  most  striking  phenomenon  attending  these  cases ;  for  when 
the  paroxysms,  by  their  regular  anticipation  of  the  period  of  each  last 
preceding  paroxysm,  approach  the  night,  one  paroxysm  is  often  lost. 
This  phenomenon,  however,  has  its  more  obvious  foundation,  as  the 
others  have  more  obscurely,  in  the  natural  law  of  the  body  already 
mentioned  (§  768,  a),  since  there  is  no  inherent  tendency  in  the  sys* 
tern  to  induce  a  paroxysm  during  the  night  (§  137  b,  149-152,  638). 

773.  The  intermittent  and  remittent  fever  are  often  so  nearly  allied 
in  pathology,  that  it  is  sometimes  diflicult  to  decide  upon  the  type. 
Here  the  deviation  from  the  regular  form  of  the  intermittent  is  clearly 
owing  to  the  presence  of  venous  congestions,  or  to  inflammation ; 
since  the  intermissions  will  become  well  defined  as  soon  as  those  com- 
plications are  removed  (§  758,  762,  768  a). 

774.  The  natural  duration  of  continued  fever  is  about  three  weeks, 
rarely  six.  It  varies  with  intermittents  according  to  the  particular 
type.  Such  is  the  power  of  vital  habit  (§  544,  &c.),  that  a  tertian  nat- 
urally occupies  from  three  to  four  months ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  nu- 
merous instances  in  which  the  advantages  of  medicine  are  illustrated, 
and  the  philosophy  of  solidism  established ;  since,  as  it  respects  the 
pathology,  an  emetic,  or  a  dose  of  quinine  (of  no  analogous  virtues), 
may  so  alter  the  morbid  properties  as  to  place  them  at  once  in  a  con- 
dition to  recover  their  natural  state  (§  557  a,  904  d). 

Much,  however,  of  the  prolongation  of  fever  is  often  due  to  the  lo- 
cal forms  of  disease  which  supervene  on  its  progress,  to  errors  in  diet, 
fatigue,  &c. 

775.  Opposed,  also,  to  the  humoral  pathology,  and  all  the  physical 
hypotheses,  is  the  occasional  sudden  termination  of  continued  and  in- 
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termittent  fevors,  in  a  state  of  health.  This  is  generally  preceded  by 
a  severe  paroxysm,  and  the  disease  is  ended  at  once  (§  557,  a).  The 
Tery  violence  of  morbid  action  is  attended  by  an  alteration  of  the  or- 
ganic properties  which  enables  them  to  take  on  the  recuperative  pro- 
,oeti;  just  as  we  sometimes  see  alcoholic  stimulants  overthrow  acute 
inflammation,  or  the  same  conditions  of  fever  (§  756).  Will  the 
chemist  or  humoralist  explain  ?  Fother^ll,  Falconer,  and  others,  sup- 
posed that  the  full  and  tense  pulse  which  often  supervenes  on  apo- 
plexy depends  upon  a  struggle  which  arises  from  an  action  of  the 
vires  vita  to  restore  health.  "  I  believe,"  says  Fothergill,  '*  it  hap- 
pens in  most  cases  where  there  has  been  a  temporary,  or  even  mo- 
mentary cessation  of  the  animal  powers.*' 

Remote  Causes  of  Fever, 

776.  I  come  next  to  the  remote  causes  of  fever,  and  to  consider, 
also,  yet  farther,  how  the  general  pathological  condition,  as  in  inflam- 
mation, is  liable  to  modifications  by  difierences  in  the  nature  of  the  re- 
mote causes,  and  how,  also,  fever  is  influenced  by  coexisting  inflam- 
mations and  venous  congestions ;  with  a  view  to  farther  illustration 
of  principles  of  various  import. 

777.  The  predisposing  causes  of  idiopathic  fever  probably  consist, 
in  all  cases,  of  the  results  of  vegetable  decay  (§  652,  653).  The  spe- 
cial type  and  modification  of  the  fever  are  determined  very  greatly 
by  the  nature  of  the  new  combinations ;  though  other  influences  may 
contribute  (§  650,  651,  758,  762,  773).  The  essential  causes  make 
their  impression  so  profoundly,  that  the  incubation  goes  on  although 
the  causes  may  have  long  ceased  to  operate ;  which  is  commonly  dif- 
ferent vrith  inflammations  (§  711,  &c.j.  The  causes  of  fever  are  also 
distinguished  by  the  peculiarity  of  so  modifying  the  organic  properties 
of  certain  parts  by  their  direct  action,  that  the  entire  system  is  sympa- 
thetically brought  into  a  corresponding  morbid  state  (§  148,  657  b). 

778.  The  predisposing  causes  of  fever  have  been  considered  in  all 
their  other  relations  to  the  disease  under  that  general  division  of  pa- 
thology;  their  modus  operandi,  the  nature  of  predisposition,  the  in- 
tervening periods,  &c.  {\  148,  644,  &c.). 

779.  The  predisposing  causes  of  fever  are  also  causes  of  inflamma- 
tion and  venous  congestion ;  and  hence  it  is,  in  part,  that  fever  rarely 
continues  long  without  the  appearance  of  one,  or  the  other,  or  bow 
conjointly,  of  these  local  afiections.  Or,  the  local  may  precede  the 
constitutional  disease,  and  become  its  exciting  cause ;  or  the  former 
may  exist  without  developing  an  attack  of  the  latter,  although  the 
system  be  predisposed  to  the  constitutional  afiection.  Or,  again,  the 
explosion  of  the  general  malady  is  very  apt  to  occasion  a  full  develop- 
ment of  the  local  conditions  of  disease  in  organs  so  predisposed.  But, 
independently  of  this  predisposition  to  local  disease,  it  is  the  great 
tendency  of  febrile  action  to  lay  its  foundation.  The  occurrence  of 
these  local  afiections  modifies  very  variously  the  constitutional  disease, 
and  increases  its  force  and  obstinacy.  The  treatment,  therefore,  must 
turn  greatly  upon  the  local  complications,  and  remain  strictly  anti- 
phlogistic till  tney  are  removed  or  greatly  subdued. 

780.  It  may  seem  remarkable  that  diseases  which  are  so  consider- 
ably diverse  in  their  pathological  conditions  as  fever  and  inflammation 
should  be  producorl  by  the  same  predisposing  causes.     But  this  only 
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shows  that  there  are  analogies  amone  all  diseases.  All  depend  upon 
certain  states  uf  the  properties  of  life ;  and  as  these  properties  can 
never  be  greatly  divetted  from  their  natural  conditions,  till  life  is  at  its 
ebb,  there  must  be  affinities  among  all  morbid  states.  By  consider- 
ing, also,  that  the  vital  properties  have  various  natural  modifications  • 
in  different  parts,  we  come  to  understand  how  the  predisposing  causes 
of  fever  may  simultaneously  predispose  particular  organs  to  inflamma- 
tion, or  venous  congestions  (§  133-152,  741  h^  767  a,  786,  &c.).  What 
I  have  said,  also,  in  former  sections  (§  662,  670,  675)  as  to  the  fluctu- 
ating state  of  the  vital  properties  and  functions  during  the  progress 
of  a  febrile  paroxysm  may  reflect  light  upon  this  subject  of  analogies. 

Pathological  Cause  of  Fever. 

781.  Coming  to  the  pathology  of  fever,  morbid  anatomy  yields  no 
assistance,  and  proves  that  our  conclusions  as  to  the  essential  nature 
of  disease  must  be  mainly  derived  from  its  phenomena  during  life 
(§  695,  &c.).  It  is  therefore  not  remarkable  that  they  who  look  for 
the  philosophy  of  disease  to  its  direct  manifestations  should  alone  dis- 
tinguish idiopathic  fever  from  inflammation  (§  695,  &c.,  712-722,  757, 
759,764,770). 

782.  Next  to  the  proximate  cause  of  inflammation,  no  question  in 
medicine  has  occasioned  more  speculation  than  that  of  fever.  The 
humoral  pathology  has  been  at  the  foundation  of  many  hypotheses, 
and  others  have  risen  upon  some  supposed  change  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  parts.  These  were  the  ancient,  and  are  now  the  prevail- 
ing doctrines. 

783.  In  no  form  of  fever  do  the  symptoms  denote  an  absolute  un- 
varying affection  of  any  organ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  greatest  va- 
riety occurs  as  to  the  force  of  the  disease  in  different  parts.  These 
contingencies  have  suggested  the  minor  designations,  as  stated  in  sec- 
tion 758  (§  134,  138,  142,  143,  &c.). 

784.  a.  Fever  being  a  disease  of  the  whole  body,  and  constantly 
liable  to  complications  with  local  inflammations  and  venous  conges- 
Uons,  it  is  particularly  important  that  all  the  attendant  symptoms 
should  become  elements  in  forming  our  conclusions  as  to  the  nature 
and  force  of  the  disease,  both  in  a  general  and  local  sense,  and  that 
our  prescriptions  should  be  determined  by  the  aggregate  weight  of  the 

Shenomena  (§  675).     Vicissitudes  may  be  also  hourly  occurring  in 
ifferent  parts,  embarrassing  to  the  judgment  of  the  practitioner,  and 
demanding  its  highest  exercise  (§  675,  685,  68C,  857). 

784,  b.  Owing  to  the  universality  of  the  disease,  and  the  general 
coincidence  in  its  pathological  character,  remedial  agents,  when  ap- 
plied before  morbid  habit  has  taken  possession,  or  local  inflammations 
have  supervened,  will  stretch  their  influence  over  the  universal  body, 
and  may  institute  every  where  those  pathological  changes  which  are 
capable  of  a  progressive  march  to  their  ultimate  termination  in  health 
(§  148-152,  487,  535,  &c.,  557,  672,  854,  893,  &c.). 

785.  It  is  the  triumph  of  morbid  anatomy  that  it  lays  open  to  the 
senses  the  tangible  products  of  inflammation ;  while  it  seizes  upon 
what  an  observation  of  Nature  had  already  determined  as  to  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease.  The  great  family  of  fevers  shall  sustain  this 
position  of  the  vitalist,  since  here  nothing  is  seen,  nothing  tangible, 
afler  life  has  become  extinct     The  knife  of  the  anatomist  goes  down 
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to  the  smallest  fibre,  and  tne  aid  of  the  eye-glass  is  summoned  in  vain. 
And  yet  do  wo  know  about  as  much  of  the  pathology  of  fever,  for 
practical  purposes,  as  of  inflammation,  and  the  treatment  of  one  is  as 
well  determined  as  of  the  other  (§  234).  This  has  been  inferred  from 
the  vital  phenomena  of  both  diseases,  and  from  an  observation  of  the 
effects  of  remedies.  These  phenomena  are  not  less  multifarious  in 
fever  than  in  inflammation ;  and  so  far  as  sensible  changes  attend  the 
immediate  instruments  of  disease,  there  is  more  to  be  seen  in  febrile 
than  in  inflammatory  diseases.  In  both,  there  is  commonly  an  in- 
creased volume  of  blood  circulating  in  the  capillaries;  but  there  is 
also,  as  a  common  element  of  fever,  a  primary  contraction  of  those 
vessels.  What  I  have  now  said  is  the  test  between  organic  philoso- 
phy and  morbid  anatomy  (^  1056). 

And  how  is  it  with  the  signs  which  denote  the  essential  pathology  ? 
We  have  seen  that  the  facts  are  equally  clear  in  both  diseases,  that 
there  is  an  exaltation  of  irritability  and  mobility  &om  the  time  of  theii 
invasion  (§  743,  744,  &c.).  But  that  is  all  we  can  learn  of  the  partic- 
ular changes  which  they  undergo  in  either  afiection,  and  that  is  only 
a  minor  part  of  the  disease.  The  organic  properties  and  functions 
have  also  sustained  a  change  in  kind^  which  is  liKewise  known  by  the 
phenomena.  It  is  that  change  which  constitutes,  essentially,  the  dis- 
eases, respectively,  and  which  distinguishes  one  from  the  other  (§  177- 
181).  The  phenomena,  however,  do  not  indicate  the  nature  of  this 
essential  change ;  but  what  they  disclose  as  to  the  exaltation  of  irrita- 
bility and  mobility,  in  connection  with  their  more  indefinite  sugges- 
tions, and  with  experimental  observation,  enable  us  to  institute  all  the 
pathological  and  therapeutical  principles  that  are  necessary  or  useful 
m  practice.  The  rest  is  concealed,  because  it  would  be  useless  for 
man  to  know  it. 

The  cold  stage,  or  invasion  of  fever,  when  morbid  action  is  most 
profound,  is  marked,  it  is  true,  by  an  apparent  debility  of  the  living 
powers;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  may  oe  difficult  to  show  that  thLs 
miiversal  opinion  is  erroneous.  In  a  former  section,  however,  I  have 
attempted  it  (§  743).  Its  practical  importance  cannot  be  too  highly 
appreciated,  since  it  deters  the  practitioner  from  the  use  of  the  lan- 
cet, or  leads  him  to  that  of  stimulants ;  especially  in  congestive  fevers 
(§961,  &c.).  The  error  has  proceeded,  in  part,  from  the  very  fact 
which  evinces  an  exalted  state  of  irritability  and  mobility, — the  tonic 
contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels  during  the  cold  stage.  The  em- 
barrassed action  of  the  heart,  diminished  circulation,  sympathetic  in- 
fluences of  venous  congestions,  the  partial  loss  of  control  over  the  vol- 
untary muscles,  or  indisposition  of  the  will  to  act,  and  the  want  of  a 
proper  estimate,  of  the  properties  of  life,  and  of  the  morbid  changes 
to  which  they  are  liable,  have  contributed  their  share  to  this  mistaken 
view  of  the  pathology  of  fever.  Nothing,  however,  has  done  so  much 
toward  the  doctrine  of  "  debility,"  and  the  stimulant  treatment,  as  the 
impaired  energy  of  the  will  over  the  voluntary  muscles,  which  arises 
from  the  venous  congestions  that  are  associated  with  fever  (§  467  c,  487, 
488i).     I  shall  therefore  proceed  next  to  the  subject  of  Congestion. 
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VENOUS  CONGESTION. 

786.  The  pathology  of  venous  coneestion,  its  treatment,  &c.,  form 
an  extensive  Essay  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentariea. 

For  all  that  relates  to  the  pathology  of  that  disease,  as  well  as  of 
▼arix,  and  for  an  exposure  of  the  errors  of  former  doctrines,  and,  in- 
deed, for  most  that  is  essentfally  important  in  that  Essay,  I  claim  the 
merit  of  an  exclusive  originality. 

787.  The  conclusions  at  which  I  have  arrived,  if  founded  in  nature, 
are  among  the  most  important  in  practical  and  theoretical  medicine ; 
since  the  conditions  which  obtain  in  venous  congestion  often  demand 
an  energetic  practice,  reveal  the  true  cause  of  the  extensive  mortality 
which  has  resulted  from  the  stimulant  treatment  of  fevers,  and  enforce 
the  admission  of  some  of  the  most  important  doctrines  in  physiology 
($  710,^).  The  relation,  for  example,  of  the  pathology  of  venous 
congestion  to  the  philosophy  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  &c.,  illus- 
tirates  the  vital  character,  and  establishes  the  elements  of  that  com- 
plex flmction  (§  384-391). 

788.  During  the  last  century,  the  enlarged  state  of  the  veins,  which 
forms  the  prominent  characteristic  of  venous  congestion,  attracted  the 
attefntion  of  several  writers,  who  ascribed  a  malign  influence  to  the 
enlargement,  though  they  regarded  it  merely  as  a  mechanical  phe- 
nomenon. From  that  time,  till  a  recent  period,  this  state  of  the  veins 
was  lost  sight  of  entirely,  notwithstanding  it  contributes,  more  than 
the  recognized  forms  of  inflammation,  to  the  mortality  of  the  human 
race.  The  neglect  of  this  disease  in  our  own  times  probably  arises 
from  the  prevailing  disposition  to  interpret  organic  phenomena,  wheth- 
er healthy  or  morbid,  upon  chemical  and  mechanical  principles. 

789.  The  foregoing  enlargement  of  the  veins  is  an  essential  condi- 
tion of  the  disease,  though  of  minor  importance.  This  enlargement 
has  been  universally  referred  to  an  obstruction  of  the  current  of  ve- 
nous blood,  or  to  a  partial  relaxation  of  the  coats  of  the  veins  and  a 
stagnation  of  blood  within  them.  It  has  been  also  as  universally  sup- 
posed that  all  the  evil  results  of  this  disease  are  owing  to  the  accu- 
mulated or  stagnated  blood,  while  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable 
that  neither  the  enlargement  of  the  veins,  nor  the  increased  volume 
of  blood  within  them,  is  productive  of  a  single  morbid  phenomenon 
(§  748). 

790.  a.  The  enlargements  of  veins  which  are  produced  by  ligatures, 
hanging,  reflux  of  blood,  and  as  presented  in  the  "  circuitous  circula- 
tion" occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  tumors  or  obliteration  of  the  trunk 
of  a  vein,  are  in  no  respect  instances  of  venous  congestion,  although 
they  are  generally  adduced  as  the  most  palpable  examples  of  that  dis- 
ease. Nevertheless,  the  stimulus  of  distension  arising  from  pressure 
on  a  vein  may  give  rise  to  the  sub-acute  disease  which  constitutes  es- 
sentially congestion,  varix,  and  venous  hypertrophy;  as  set  forth  in 
my  former  Essay. 

Four  mechanical  hypotheses  have  been  surmised,  to  meet  the  exi- 
gencies of  all  cases.  One  of  them  supposes,  that,  during  the  cold 
stage  of  fever,  the  blood  being  determined  from  the  centre  to  the 
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circumference,  accumulates  about  the  heart,  and  then  regurgitates 
throughout  the  venous  system  of  the  internal  organs.  A  second  is 
similar  in  principle.  It  supposes  that,  at  other  times,  the  accumula- 
tion results  from  a  simply  diminished  energy  of  the  vis  a  tergo,  which 
is  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  a  free  circulation,  and  that  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  takes  place  in  the  veins  as  a  consequence.  A 
third  hypothesis  assumes  that  an  embarrassed  circulation  takes  place 
in  the  lungs,  by  which  an  obstruction  is  constituted  to  a  return  of 
blood  to  the  heart,  when,  also,  as  a  farther  consequence,  the  blood 
accumulates  in  the  veins  of  other  parts,  particularly  the  head.  The 
fourth  hypothesis  is  universal,  but  peculiar  to  a  few.  It  imagines  that 
venous  congestions  in  all  parts  are  owing  to  obstructions  occasioned 
by  hepatic  disease. 

I  have  shown  that  the  objections  to  all  the  foregoing  suppositions 
are  numerous  and  conclusive.  In  respect  to  those  of  a  general  na- 
ture, which  are  mostly  applicable,  I  may  now  say  that  it  is  obvious 
that  the  blood  would  accumulate  principally  about  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart  alone,  and  not  in  the  veins  of  distant  organs.  Or,  should 
a  reflux  happen,  it  should  be  coextensive  and  equsd  in  the  veins  of 
all  parts  at  equal  distances  from  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  how- 
ever, venous  congestion  is  limited  to  particular  parts,  often  to  one  or- 
gan, which  may  be,  also,  distant  from  the  heart  or  supposed  centre  of 
obstruction.  It  is  often,  for  example,  the  brain  only  that  is  congested ; 
where,  too,  accumulations  of  blood,  unless  from  disease  of  the  ve- 
nous parietes,  would  be  prevented  by  gravitation  alone.  Again,  also, 
were  there  any  foundation  for  these  hypotheses,  the  liver,  stomach, 
kidneys,  lunes,  &c.,  should  always  be  congested  whenever  the  brain 
is  the  seat  of  the  supposed  reflux  of  blood.  It  is  also  obvious  that, 
the  moment  an  equilibrium  is  restored  to  the  general  circulation,  as 
in  bloodletting,  the  volume  of  blood  should  be  equally  reduced  in  the 
veins  of  all  parts.  Contrary  to  this,  however,  the  veins  of  some  par- 
ticular organ  or  organs  often  continue  in  a  state  of  great  enlargement, 
as  in  the  brain,  &c. ;  while  the  central  accumulation  of  blood,  the 
supposed  cause,  is  now  completely  removed. 

790.  b.  So  indefinite  has  been  the  pathology  of  venous  congestion, 
that  injuries  attendant  on  falls,  and  those  prostrated  states  that  are  in- 
duced by  the  shock  of  surgical  operations,  have  been  regarded  as 
identical  with  profound  congestion ;  and  this  even  by  so  distinguished 
and  able  an  observer  as  Dr.  Armstrong.  This  great  error  in  theory 
may  explain  his  commendation  of  stimulants  in  aggravated  forms  of 
congestive  fever,  and  is  probably  one  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
their  more  indiscriminate  use  in  less  prostrating  conditions  of  the  dis- 
ease (^  970). 

791.  To  arrive  at  the  true  pathology  of  venous  congestion,  as  well 
as  to  ascertain  the  powers  which  circulate  the  blood,  it  was  one  of 
my  primary  objects  to  show  that  the  state  of  the  circulation  in  con- 
gested veins  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  foregoing  supposition  (§ 
790) ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  veins  are  in  a  state  of  active  dilatation, 
and  that  the  blood  circulates  freely  within  them.  (See  Camm.,  vol.  ii. 
Also,  §  382-394.) 

792.  I  have  shown,  also,  that  the  veins  are  susceptible  of  active  di- 
latation in  their  natural  state  frt)m  the  local  irritation  of  stimulants; 
and  that  it  is  owing,  primarily,  to  this  action  of  the  veins  that  they 
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swell  when  the  hand  is  innneFBed  in  warm  water  or  exposed  to  a  fire. 
From  these  premises,  I  passed  on  to  a  demonstration  that  the  veins 
possess  an  exquisite  relation  to  the  communicating  arteries,  of  a  sym* 
pathetic  nature,  and  by  which  they  dilate  actively  in  obedience  to  the 
action  which  exists  in  the  communicating  arteries,  and  the  quantities 
of  blood  which  may  be  transmitted. 

I  endeavored  to  show,  also,  that  when  the  veins  become  inflamed, 
as  in  acute  phlebitis,  or  in  the  sub-acute  state  of  venous  congestion, 
the  inflammation  of  their  coats  acts  as  a  stimulant,  and  thus  occasions 
an  active  dilatation. 

793.  Whatever,  therefore,  will  produce  any  degree  of  inflammation 
in  the  venous  parietes,  will  be  a  remote  cause  of  dilatation ;  and,  al- 
though the  phenomenon  depend  upon  that  physiological  constitution 
of  the  veins  which  occasions  their  active  dilatation  when  increased 
quantities  of  blood  are  transmitted  from  the  arteries,  or  when  they 
are  irritated  by  simple  stimuli  (§  387),  there  is  a  wide  difierence  in 
the  proximate  cause  of  the  morbid  and  the  natural  phenomenon.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  simply  an  obedience  to  natural  influencea» 
and  the  phenomenon  is  therefore  transient ;  in  the  former,  the  influ- 
ences are  morbid,  and  the  organic  properties  altered  from  their  healthy 
standard,  and  the  dilatation,  therefore,  is  also  cotemporaneous  vntk 
the  disease,  or  until  the  vein  becomes  disorganized,  as  in  acute  phle- 
bitis. In  the  natural  state  there  is  also  an  increased  volume  of  blood 
constantly  transmitted  to  the  veins ;  in  the  morbid  the  increased  vol- 
ume depends  upon  the  enlargement  of  the  veins.  And  yet  the  mor* 
bid  dilatation  has  the  physiological  constitution  for  its  foundation. 

The  following  example  shows  the  operation  of  the  natural  princi- 
ple. "  Cooks,*'  says  Sir  B.  Brodie,  "  are  subject  to  varicose  veins. 
Why  ?  If  you  put  one  hand  into  warm  water,  and  the  other  into 
cold,  you  know  tnat  the  veins  of  the  former  become  dilated,  and  that 
those  of  the  latter  will  contract." 

This  is  a  clear  illustration  of  the  physiological  constitution  of  the 
veins,  both  as  to  active  dilatation  and  contraction.  But  it  goes  no  &r- 
ther.  The  dilatation  is  the  result  of  the  operation  of  a  healthy  vital 
stimulus,  and  depends,  in  part,  upon  a  constantly-increased  volume 
of  blood  which  is  transmitted  from  the  arteries,  as  set  forth  in  section 
387.  In  varix  there  is  no  such  increased  volume  transmitted,  nor  in 
phlebitis,  nor  in  venous  congestion.  The  dilatation  is  also  permanent 
m  the  latter  cases,  while  in  that  of  the  cook  it  subsides  as  soon  as  the 
stimulus  of  heat  is  withdrawn.  The  illustration  is,  indeed,  a  con- 
tradiction of  the  intended  philosophy,  since  cooks  are  not  subject  to 
varicose  affections  in  their  arms,  which  are  alone,  though  constantly, 
exposed  to  hot  water.  And  so  of  the  glass-blower.  It  is  nothing 
more  than  the  phenomenon  which  proceeds  from  exercise,  or  febrile 
action,  or  even  from  tho  common  forms  of  inflammation;  though 
slightly  modified  in  these  morbid  states  of  action.  The  example 
serves  to  confirm,  also,  what  I  have  taught  as  to  the  physiological  re- 
lations between  the  arteries  and  veins,  and  the  instrumentality  of  a 
great  principle  in  the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

The  assumed  analogy  to  varix  in  the  foregoing  example  is  a  part 
of  the  common  mistake  of  confounding  the  physical  with  the  vital 
laws,  and  shows  the  untenable  nature  of  all  such  positions.  We  re- 
lax dry,  dead  matter  by  soaking  it  in  warm  waten     Tho  water  pen- 
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etrates  the  substance;  and  this  whether  warm  or  cold.  But  what 
would  be  the  effect  upon  the  cook  if  she  take  the  hand  from  the 
warm  water  and  place  it  with  the  other  in  the  cold  water  1 

794.  The  venous  tissue  is  composed  of  three  coats ;  the  inner, 
which  resembles  considerably  a  serous  membrane,  the  middle,  which 
possesses  longitudinal  fibres,  and  the  external  or  cellular  coat 

The  inflammation  is  seated  mostly  in  the  inner  coat.  Contraction 
and  dilatation  are  effected  by  the  fibres  of  the  middle  coat ;  which,  be- 
ing longitudinal,  are  capable  of  producing  contraction  or  dilatation 
with  rapidity  and  uniformity  over  a  great  extent  This  natural  pro- 
vision was  necessary  to  the  purposes  of  venous  circulation,  and  to  ac- 
commodate the  diameters  or  capacity  of  the,  veins  to  the  suddenly 
and  constantly  varying  proportions  of  blood  transmitted  to  them  from 
the  arteries.  Circulation  could  not  be  performed  without  it ;  since, 
if  the  dilatation  of  the  veins  were  effected  by  the  supposed  mechan- 
ical distension  of  the  blood  when  increased  volumes  are  determined 
upon  them  by  the  arteries,  the  physical  resistance  of  the  veins  would 
impede  the  transmission,  and  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  blood. 
There  would  then  bo  a  want  of  harmony  between  the  arteries  and 
veins,  which  would  constitute  a  fundamental  defect  in  organization. 
Nay,  more ;  this  harmony  reaches,  also,  to  special  modifications  of  the 
organic  properties  of  the  venous  tissue,  by  which  the  veins  are  ren- 
dered sensitive  to  the  varying  states  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and  to 
impressions  arising  from  the  varying  quantities  of  transmitted  blood 
(§  133,  &c.,  385). 

795.  a.  Now,  it  is  in  the  foregoing  peculiar  organization  of  the 
veins,  and  the  special  modifications  of  their  vital  properties,  that  all 
the  remarkable  phenomena  of  acute  phlebitis  and  venous  congestion 
have  their  foundation.  The  veins  dilate  actively  when  inflamed,  be- 
cause such  is  their  natural  function  when  impressed  by  stimuli,  espe- 
cially their  natural  stimulus,  the  blood.  Their  dilatation  is  permanent 
in  inflammation,  as  that  affection  operates  as  a  permanent  stimulus ; 
and  initability  is  permanently  increased,  by  which  the  blood  has, 
also,  a  preternatural  effect  (§  143,  &c.). 

795, 0,  From  the  exquisite  development  of  their  organic  properties, 
the  veins  are  extremely  liable  to  inflammation ;  especially  that  sub- 
acute form  which  constitutes  venous  congestion.  And  whether  their 
inflammations  exist  in  the  form  of  acute  phlebitis,  varix,  or  venous 
congestion,  it  is  always  diffuse,  extending  rapidly  over  the  venous  tis- 
sue, and  liable,  in  all  its  forms,  especially  of  phlebitis  and  congestion, 
to  give  rise  to  great  constitutional  disturbances.  The  diffuse  nature  of 
inflammation  is  partly  owing  to  the  natural  principle  by  which  the 
venous  tissue  has  an  associated  action  over  an  extensive  surface ;  and 
all  the  local  and  constitutional  phenomena  may  be  traced  to  the  pecu- 
liar vital  constitution  of  the  veins  (§  151,  &c.). 

Turning,  however,  to  the  arterial  system,  we  find  all  things  quite 
the  revei-se,  and  referable  to  the  natural  vital  constitution  of  those 
vessels  (§  149,  &c.).  The  arterial  tissue  is  very  little  liable  to  inflam- 
mation, the  disease  is  always  very  circumscribed,  and  produces  but 
little,  or  no  constitutional  effect  (§  140,  526  a), 

796.  It  was  an  important  object  in  my  Essay  on  Venous  Conges- 
tion to  establish  satisfactory  analogies  between  acute  phlebitis  and  ve- 
nous congestion,  and  I  extended  the  analogies  to  varix  and  venous 
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hypertrophy ;  and  in  so  doing,  as  well  as  by  the  specific  facts,  demon- 
strated the  inflammatory  nature  of  these  last  affections.  The  seyeral 
conditions  were  thus  brought  ^to  illustrate  and  confirm  the  common 
nature  of  their  pathological  cause.  Nor  was  the  necessity  overlooked 
of  showing  the  fallacy  of  the  universal  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of 
varix  upon  local  obstructions  to  the  venous  circulation  and  stagnation 
of  blood,  nor  of  applying  to  practical  uses  the  true  pathology  of  varix 
(§  350^).  It  was  thus  shown  how  it  happens  that  tying,  or  dividing, 
varicose  veins,  is  so  often  followed  by  active  phlebitis. 

Besides  its  never  having  been  shown  that  any  obstructing  cause  ex- 
ists either  in  venous  congestion,  or  in  the  early  stages  of  varix,  if  any 
stagnation  of  blood  arose  from  other  causes,  the  valves  of  the  veins 
should  be  closed,  and  a  knotted  appearance  presented  at  the  several 
points.  Such,  indeed,  had  always  been  the  supposition  in  relation  to 
the  valves,  till  I  proved  it  otherwise.  While  the  blood  circulates,  the 
valves  are  necessarily  open  (§  391). 

797.  Taking  the  most  simple  and  subdued  form  of  venous  inflam- 
mation, and  in  its  most  local  sense,  we  have  a  type  of  the  whole  by 
which  we  may  ascend  progressively  upward  till  we  reach  the  strong- 
ly-marked conditions  of  phlebitis,  without  losing  a  hold  upon  many 
striking  analogies  which  assure  us  that  the  common  feature  is  imparted 
by  venous  inflammation.  When  constitutional  influences  may  not  ob- 
tain, as  in  the  ordinary  conditions  of  varix,  there  are  still  present  the 
dilatation  of  the  veins,  their  long-continued,  unembarrassed  circulation, 
their  ultimate  disorganization,  pain,  soreness,  liability  to  active  phle- 
bitis, &c.,  to  establish  the  intimate  relationship  of  varix  to  the  high- 
est gi*ades  of  venous  inflammation,  and  to  throw  a  broad  light  pver  the 
common  family,  however  they  may  be  removed  in  degrees  of  con- 
sanguinity. 

798.  It  is  also  an  important  practical  fact,  as  well  as  proof  of  the 
physiological  doctrine  of  venous  congestion,  that  this  afrection  often 
springs  up  in  quick  succession  in  different  organs,  and  often  manifest- 
ly as  sympathetic  results  of  each  other  (§  525,  a).  The  same  is  also 
partially  true  of  active  phlebitis.  Apoplexies  are  often  remotely 
owing  either  to  irritation  of  the  stomach,  or  to  venous  congestions  of 
the  liver.  On  dissection,  we  find  in  most  of  the  cases  a  state  of  ve* 
nous  engorgement  in  the  brain,  which  has  been  excited  sympatheti- 
cally by  one  of  the  foregoing  causes.  It  is  especially  to  hepatic  con- 
gestion, connected  with  peculiar  influences  of  external  predisposing 
caiises,  and  the  law  of  sympathy  which  predominates  in  the  venous 
tissue  (§  387),  that  we  must  ascribe  the  epidemic  apoplexies  which 
have  been  described  by  numerous  writers  from  Hippocrates  to  our 
own  times.  And  how  absurd  would  be  the  conjecture  that  in  such 
apoplexies  there  happens  an  epidemic  mechanical  obstruction  to  the 
venous  circulation  of  the  brain,  and  where,  too,  gravitation  would  pre- 
vent all  accumulations  of  venous  blood,  were  it  not  for  the  active,  mor- 
bid dilatation  of  the  veins ! 

799.  My  demonstration,  also,  of  the  essential  contribution  of  the 
derivative  or  suction  power  of  the  heart  to  venous  circulation  brings 
into  view  another  principle  which  must  tend  powerfully  to  prevent  all 
accumulations  of  blood  in  the  veins.— "(jE^^^ay  in  Comm,  Also,  §  388- 
390.) 

800.  Passing  over  a  multitude  of  facts  which  I  formerlv  embra- 
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ced  in  the  foregoing  illuBtratiye  pitof  of  the  inflammatory  nature 
of  Tenous  congestion,  and  varix,  I  may  now  appeal  to  morbid  anato- 
my for  a  tangible  demonstration  of  my  conclusions.  But  this  ground 
is  too  extenlive  and  circumstantial  for  the  objects  of  the  present  work ; 
and  it  has  been  most  amply  explored  in  my  former  Essay.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  remark,  however,  that  the  blood  often  gravitates  from  congest- 
ed veins  of  the  liver  after  death. 

801,  a.  Let  us,  therefore,  attend  next  to  a  more  practical  demon- 
stration, which  will  be  affain  resumed  under  the  Philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blood ;  namely,  the  appropriate  treatment  of  ve* 
nous  congestion*  in  its  simple  forms,  and  as  complicated  with  idio- 
pathic fever.  There  is  no  practical  question  of  greater  moment,  none 
more  likely  to  be  decided  by  theoretical  principles,  and  none  where 
the  therapeutical  facts  settle  more  conclusively  the  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease, andl^the  principles  which  should  guide  the  treatment. 

801,  h.  The  method  of  cure  had  been  either  empyrical,  or  without 
a  sound  principle  to  guide  it,  till  my  Essay  was  published.  So  far  as 
the  mecoanical  hypothesis  has  hdd  its  sway,  it  has  led  to  nothing  but 
error,  suffering,  and  death ;  since,  upon  that  ground,  stimulants  nave 
been  the  remedies. 

Nevertheless,  experience  has  led  some  of  the  soundest  minds,  as  it 
has  many  in  regard  to  the  humoral  patholoey  in  its  broad  application, 
to  disregard  the  dictates  of  hypothesis,  and  to  depend  upon  bloodlet- 
ting and  other  antiphlogistic  means  ;  and  the  result  has  proved  that 
they  are  the  only  successful  means.  But  there  was  little  of  this  prac- 
tice till  die  time  of  Armstrong,  and  even  this  philosopher  yielded  to 
the  mechanical  doctrine  in  those  intense  forms  of  the  disease  where 
loss  of  blood  was  most  imperatively  demanded  (§  4,  960,  961,  964, 
1005). 

Now,  therefore,  antiphlogistic  means  being  the  remedies  for  inflam- 
mation of  other  tissues,  and  stimulants,  as  in  such  inflammations,  be- 
ing pernicious  in  venous  congestions,  they  concur  with  all  other  facts 
in  establishing  the  inflammatory  nature  of  this  disease. 

801,  c.  By  the  guide  of  the  pathology  and  principles  which  I  have 
indicated,  and  as  ^own  by  the  results  of  the  best  and  the  worst  expe- 
rience, we  apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  cure  with  an  intelligible 
object  before  us ;  nor  are  we  harassed  by  doubts,  nor  fluctuate  from 
experiment  to  experiment  (§  960,  1005).  There  is  a  specific  object 
in  contemplation,  the  only  principal  one  to  which  our  treatment  should 
ever  refer  (§  667,  &c.),  and  we  pursue  it  with  steadiness  of  purpose, 
and  without  the  alarm  or  those  imputations  of  imbecility  to  a  noble 
art  which  flow  from  the  mechanical  doctrine,  with  its  associated 
visions  of  debility.  We  regard  the  prostrated  muscular  strength  as 
constituting  much  of  what  otherwise  seems  a  state  of  universal  weak- 
ness (§  487  h,  569,  743),  and  look,  as  in  all  other  cases,  with  the  calm- 
ness of  an  enlightened  understanding,  upon  an  insidious  and  powerful 
foe,  since  we  know  his  ambush  and  his  strength,  and  our  own  means 
of  circumvention  and  defeat. 

802.  As  to  the  incipient  sekt  of  venous  congestion,  I  shall  only  now 
say,  that  farther  observation  has  sustained  the  opinion  which  I  ex- 
pressed, and  endeavored  to  enforce,  in  the  Commentaries ,  that  there  is 
"  much  ground  for  believing  that  the  inflammatory  action  begins  in  the 
capillary  veins,  and  that  it  is  subsequently  propagated  to  their  trunks." 
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Many  grounds  arc  set  forth  for  the  conclusion,  some  of  which  were 
of  the  nature  of  principles  ;  such  as  the  extent  in  which  the  venous 
system  of  organs  is  generally  and  simultaneously  involved,  &c  This 
also  corresponds  with  what  I  have  said  of  the  natural  function  of  these 
vessels  in  relation  to  the  varying  proportion  of  transmitted  hlood. 

When  the  larger  veins  are  the  seat  alone  of  accumulated  blood, 
they  are  commonly  isolated,  as  in  varix.  Nor  does  venous  conges- 
tion affect  the  lai*gest  series;  but  it  is  commonly  limited  to  some  com- 
plex vital  organ,  where  we  are  certain  that  the  capillary  veins  are 
more  highly  endowed  with  the  properties  of  life  than  in  parts  which 
are  less  instrumental  in  the  great  organic  processes,  and  where  re- 
mote causes,  external  and  internal,  may  therefore  operate  with  great- 
er intensity,  or  any  general  derangement  of  the  organ  may  develop  in 
the  venous  capillaries  the  supposed  morbid  condition.  The  termina- 
ting series  of  the  arterial  system  are  the  instruments  of  all  the  great 
vital  actions,  and  of  all  diseases,^-of  venous  congestion  itself.  Anal- 
ogy, therefore,  as  well  as  the  general  office  of  the  veins,  and  their  an- 
atomical and  functional  alliance  to  the  terminating  series  of  arterial 
vessels,  show  us  that  the  organic  properties  of  veins  are  more  strong- 
ly pronounced  in  the  venous  capillaries  than  in  the  venous  trunks. 
And  yet  they  may  be  so  modified  that  inflammation  may  run  higher 
in  the  trunks  than  in  the  capillaries  (§  134,  387,  526  a). 

803.  Venous  congestion  often  passes  rapidly  into  inflammation  of 
other  tissues  with  which  the  congested  veins  may  be  associated ;  and 
both  forms  of  the  disease  frequently  exist  together  in  the  same  orean. 
This  remarkable  fact  of  the  ready  passage  of  venous  congestion  into 
inflammation  of  other  associate  tissues  grows  out  of  the  vital  relations 
between  the  veins  and  arteries  (§  387).  The  mode  of  propagation, 
therefore,  is  by  continuous  or  by  remote  sympathy  (§  498-500).  The 
presence  of  inflammation  in  the  coats  of  the  veins  operates  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  as  a  stimulus  upon  the  communicating  arteries, 
through  the  foregoing  natural  relations  (§  802),  and  thus  becomes  a 
sympathetic  cause  of  inflammation  in  some  other  associate  ti^ssue. 
The  nature  of  the  irritation  is  strongly  manifested  in  the  violent  pul- 
sations of  the  abdominal  aorta,  and  of  the  cceliac  and  carotid  arteries, 
in  hepatic  and  cerebral  congestion ;  and,  I  may  add,  that  this  phenom- 
enon alone  would  establish  the  vital  nature  of  the  whole  assemblage 
of  movements  and  results. 

804.  But,  while  the  foregoing  morbid  action  is  taking  place  in  tis- 
sues associated  with  the  congested  veins,  an  abatement  of  the  conges- 
tion or  venous  inflammation  is  simultaneously  going  forward.  This 
harmonious  process  involves,  also,  another  beautiful  exemplification 
of  the  laws  of  sympathy.  As  soon  as  the  supposed  influence  is  estab- 
lished upon  the  capillary  arteries  of  the  surrounding  tissues,  a  reaction 
of  sympathy  takes  place  in  the  veins,  by  which  the  morbid  state  is 
overcome  (§  143  c,  152,  524  c,  528,  657,  660,  905).  Their  contraction 
then  follows,  as  a  consequence,  and  "  the  balance  of  the  circulation,'' 
as  it  is  called  by  the  mechanical  theorists,  is  more  or  less  restored. 
This  salutary  reacting  sympathy  which  -arises  from  the  supervening 
diseases  is  a  common  phenomenon.  Pulmonary  affections,  for  exam- 
ple, will  spring  up,  sympathetically,  from  gastric  disease,  and  simul- 
taneously operate  as  a  relief  to  the  stomach.  A  part  of  this  great  and 
universal  law  is  n^anifested  by  the  operation  of  blisters,  and  sometimes. 
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when  the  artificial  disease  subsides,  its  abatement  accelerates  the 
decline  of  the  natural  affection,  and  thus  exemplifies  the  law  in  its 
compound  aspect  (§  733  e,  905). 

Inflammation  of  other  tissues  is  also  an  exciting  cause  of  venous 
congestion,  and  here,  too,  the  primary  affection  is  apt  to  subside  when 
the  sympathetic  one  has  taken  place ;  the  philosophy  being  the  same 
as  in  the  preceding  case. 

Nevertheless,  it  will  be  seen,  from  the  nature  of  the  interchanges 
now  stated,  that  venous  congestion  and  inflammation  of  other  associate 
tissues  should  oflen  coexist. 

805.  With  the  farther  object  of  illustrating  the  pathology'of  venous 
congestion,  as,  also,  to  ascertain  the  pathology  of  spontaneous  hemor- 
rhage, I  have  gone  into  a  critical  inquiry  relative  to  the  latter  subject 
in  two  Essays  embraced  in  the  Commentaries^  one  of  which  is  devoted 
to  that  investigation  (vol.  i.,  p.  371-384 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  546-566).  The 
subject  involves  some  physiological  and  therapeutical  principles  of 
great  moment ;  and  so  far  as  I  have  shown  the  general  dependence  of 
hemorrhage  upon  venous  congestion,  it  goes  with  my  other  facts  in 
establishing  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  disease.  As  a  prelimina- 
ry step,  I  demonstrated  by  the  observations  of  mechanical  theorists, 
that  the  prevailing  physical  rationale  is  contradicted  by  their  own 
facts ;  that  it  is  very  rare  that  ruptured  vessels  have  been  detected  by 
the  microscope,  and  that  no  vessels  admit  the  transudation  of  their 
fluids  till  putrefaction  has  opened  the  way.  I  shall  now  only  add,  that 
I  have  variously  shown  that  capillary  hemorrhage  is  not  only  the  re- 
sult of  a  vital  process,  but  is  analogous,  as  had  been  supposed  by 
Hunter,  to  that  of  secretion.  Prominent  examples  occur  m  purpura 
hemorrhagica,  in  petechial  fevers,  in  sanguineous  apoplexy,  haemop- 
Qfsis,  &c. 

The  effusion  of  blood  is  the  result  of  a  salutary  effort  of  nature  to 
relieve  the  venous  inflammation  (§  732).  The  quantities  of  blood 
which  are  often  poured  out  in  this  condition  of  disease,  not  only  with 
safety  but  with  relief,  are  perfectly  astonishing,  and  such  as  would  be 
fatal  if  imitated  by  art.  We  may,  however,  well  take  a  lesson  from 
nature  as  to  this  her  antiphlogistic  treatment  of  venous  congestions, 
and  pause  over  the  administration  of  stimulants  to  revive  the  energies 
of  nature  when  prostrated  by  an  overwhelming  load  of  venous  inflam- 
mation, for  the  relief  of  which  nature  often  snatches  the  cure  from  the 
hand  of  art,  and  astonishes  the  stimulant  practitioner  by  a  stupendous 
and  successful  discharge  of  blood  (§  812,  1018,  1019). 

806.  The  influences  of  venous  inflammation,  in  all  its  degrees,  are 
very  different  from  inflammation  of  other  tissues  (§  140).  The  gen- 
eral circulation,  for  instance,  is  apt  to  be  much  excited  in  common  in- 
flammations ;  but  in  acute  phleoitis,  and  in  venous  congestion,  the 
powers  of  the  system  are  very  liable  to  be  prostrated,  and  along  virith 
them  the  general  circulation.  This  is  generally  true  when  either 
form  of  the  disease  exists  in  its  greatest  intensity ;  and  the  phenome- 
na of  excitement  obtain,  more  or  less,  when  these  forms  of  venous  in- 
flammation are  less  violent,  or  when  on  the  decline. 

Its  remote  sympathetic  influences,  whether  the  disease  be  acute  or 
sub-acute,  are  of  a  compound  nature ;  partly  the  exciting  influences 
of  inflammation  when  affecting  other  tissues,  and  partly  the  dej^ress- 
ing  effects  which  are  peculiar  to  morbid  changes  in  the  venous  tissue. 
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These  are  the  most  visible  results,  though  more  profound  changes  take 
place.  The  predominance  of  these  two  manifest  influences  is  gener- 
ally on  the  side  of  the  depressing  effect,  in  the  stages  of  full  develop- 
ment ;  but,  in  what  may  be  called  the  chronic  state  of  venous  conges- 
tion, the  exciting  and  depressing  tendencies  seem  more  nearly  bal- 
anced* An  exception,  however,  should  be  made  in  respect  to  venous 
congestion  of  the  brain,  where  the  usual  exciting  influences  of  inflam- 
mation are  commonly  in  the  ascendant  (§  686  b,  974  c,  975).  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  a  very  decided  hardness,  incompressibility,  and 
considerable  fullness  of  pulse  attend  the  chronic  forms  of  hepatic  con- 
gestion, and  that  there  will  be  little  other  apparent  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, excepting  as  the  stomach  performs  its  office  imperfectly,  the 
bowels  more  or  less  torpid,  &c.,  and  that  these  cases  may  suddenly 
eventuate  in  a  very  aggravated  form ;  especially  if  miasmatic  fever 
happen  to  supervene.  The  character  of  the  pulse  then  undergoes  a 
very  striking  change ;  becomes  small,  accelerated,  loses  much  of  its 
hardness  and  incompressibility  (§  686  b,  688  d,  e).  A  chronic  state 
of  hepatic  congestion  is  often  the  forerunner  of  miasmatic  fever,  and 
one  of  its  exciting  causes ;  the  local  predisposition  having  been  form- 
ed by  the  predisposing  cause  of  the  genercd  malady  (§  665,  813). 

807.  The  local  phenomena,  also,  are  apt  to  be  obscure  in  all  grada- 
tions of  venous  inflammation  ;  and  it  is  no  unusual  event  for  uterine 
phlebitis  to  terminate  fatally  without  its  presence  having  been  sus- 
pected ;  till  a  post-mortem  examination  has  revealed  a  disorganized 
state  of  the  uterine  and  iliac  veins,  attended  with  purulent  matter 
within  the  vessels.  And,  although  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  enter  into 
a  detail  of  symptoms  beyond  what  may  be  necessary  to  illustrate  the 
pathology  of  venous  congestion,  and  tho  general  principles  which  I 
have  in  view  (§  800,  b),  it  is  still  worthy  of  the  practical  remark,  and 
as  showing,  also,  the  special  constitution  of  the  venous  tissue,  that  its 
inflammations  of  every  degree  are  apt  to  be  unattended  with  much  pain, 
or  tenderness  on  pressure ;  though  most  so  in  the  form  of  varix,  which 
is  sometimes  very  painful,  and  otten  tender  (§  725,  b).  An  absence  of 
those  common  phenomena  of  inflammation  of  other  tissues,  and  per- 
haps only  a  subdued  state  of  some  other  of  its  striking  symptoms,  not 
unfrequently  betray  the  unwary  into  a  false  security,  or  beguile  him 
into  the  fatal  belief  that  **  debility''  is  the  worst  attendant. 

808.  Upon  my  theory,  therefore,  of  the  pathology  of  venous  conges- 
tion, we  see  more  and  more  an  admirable  concuirence  between  the 
morbid  phenomena  of  that  affection  and  the  natural  physiological 
manifestations  of  the  venous  system ;  and  we  arrive  through  the  phys- 
iological data  at  a  ready  interpretation  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  venous  congestion.  By  these  data  we  are  enabled  to  discover,  also, 
why  the  veins  of  the  external  parts  of  the  body  are  not,  like  those  of 
the  internal  organs,  subject  to  congestion,  but  rather  to  varix;  and 
why,  again,  an  acute  inflammation  of  a  large  internal  vein  is  often  lim- 
ited to  a  point  of  divergence  (§  133-152,  526,  576  d,  578  d,  579  b, 
721,  722,  794,  795). 

809.  It  is  owing  especially  to  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of  venous 
inflammation,  that  when  complicated,  either  in  its  form  of  acute  phle- 
bitis or  venous  congestion,  with  idiopathic  fever,  it  greatly  modifies 
the  phenomena  of  that  disease  ;  rendeiing  it  insidious,  obstinate,  and 
fatal  (§  651,  652,  722  c).     It  is  always  an  attendant  of  the  plague, 
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jellow  fever,  typhus,  cholera  asphyxia,  "  black  death,"  &c.,  and  im- 
partB  to  them  much  of  their  peculiarities,  severity,  and  danger. 

810.  Venous  congestion  and  acute  phlebitis  not  only  steal  their 
march  in  ambush  (§  807),  but  often  throw  a  mask  over  constitutional 
fever,  or  present  their  own  characteristics  as  the  prominent  phenome- 
na. Hence  it  is  that  when  venous  inflammation  is  artificially  excited 
by  mechanical  injuries  of  the  veins,  or  by  irritating  injections,  the  re- 
sults are  said  to  resemble  those  of  typhus,  or  yellow  fever.  It  was 
this  illusion,  as  well  as  a  radical  defect  in  his  physiological  views,  and 
practical  observations,  which  betrayed  Magendie  into  the  experiment- 
al &llacies  recorded  in  a  foregoing  section  (§  744). 

It  will  be  also  observed  that  the  experiments  go  to  prove  the  de- 
pendence of  many  of  the  phenomena  of  typhus  and  yellow  fever  upon 
the  attending  venous  congestions. 

811.  The  foregoing  modifying  influence  of  venous  congestion  upon 
idiopathic  fever  (§  688  dd,  806,  810,  961,  &c.)  is  one  of  the  many 
dear  demonstrations  of  the  modifying  effects  of  local  disease  upon  the 
vital  states  of  the  whole  system,  illustrative  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  may  bring  all  parts  into  harmonious  relation  with  any  changes  which 
such  local  disease  may  eflect  tin  the  blood,  and  which  would  other- 
wise prove  morbific  (§  847,  g).  It  shows,  also,  how  the  entire  body 
may  be  rendered  susceptible,  through  morbific  influences,  to  the  ac- 
tion of  remedial  agents  which  might  be  otherwise  inert,  and  how,  when 
those  agents  exert  salutary  eflects  upon  the  various  parts  that  may  be 
partially  influenced  by  some  local  malady,  the  morbidly  sympathizing 
parts  may  then  become  reacting  sources  of  salutary  impressions  upon 
the  more  absolute  seat  of  disease  (§  143,  149-152,  ,514  A,  638,  804. 
Also,  Med.  and  Phys,  Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  649,  653-655,  &c.). 

The  sympathetic  influences  of  venous  inflammation  being  of  a 
mixed  character  (§  806),  are  extended,  also,  over  the  phenomena  of 
any  coexisting  membranous  inflammation,  as  well  as  ot  idiopathic  fe- 
ver; thus  presenting  still  farther,  in  their  delicate  shades  as  well  as 
Srominent  characteristics,  tho  complex  results  of  different  forms  of 
isease,  whether  existing  independently  or  in  connection  with  each 
other,  or  offering  a  striking  illustration  of  the  natural  modification  of 
the  properties  of  life  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs,  of  the  man- 
ner m  which  morbid  changes  in  any  common  disease  correspond  in 
peculiarities  with  the  natural  peculiarities  of  tho  vital  properties  of 
the  tissue,  and  showing  how  the  sympathetic  influences  exerted  on 
remote  parts  correspond  with  the  peculiar  conditions  now  stated  (§ 
133-151,  191, 577,  578).  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  that  where  ve- 
nous congestion  is  complicated  with  inflammation  of  other  tissues,  it 
is  apt  to  lessen  the  baroness  and  force  of  the  pulse,  and  to  modify  the 
other  symptoms  which  are  usually  attendant  on  the  recognized  form 
of  inflammation.  In  congestive  pneumonia,  and  epidemic  erysipelas, 
for  example,  it  so  far  disguises  the  usual  phenomena  of  the  associated 
inflammation,  that  practitioners  are  constantly  betrayed  into  the  fatal 
use  of  tonics  and  stimulants.  These  associated  conditions  supply, 
also,  a  good  exemplification  of  the  tendency  of  venous  inflammation 
to  maintain  the  pulse  within  a  limited  deg^e  of  that  hardness  and  in- 
compressibility  which  are  often  very  strongly  pronounced  in  inflamr 
mations  of  other  tissues  (§  814). 

812.  Examples  of  independent,  isolated  forms  of  venous  conges- 
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tion  are  constantly  seen  in  the  brain,  especially  of  children  and  ap- 
oplectic subjects,  in  the  liver,  &c.  (§  800,  a).  But  the  most  prom- 
inent instance  occurs  in  purpura  hemorrhagica,  where  all  its  phe- 
nomena may  be  studied,  and  where  its  infiammatoiy  nature  may  be 
fully  ascertained.  Here  there  is  no  complication  with  fever,  or  with 
inflammatioto  of  other  tissues,  but  the  disease  is  constituted  by  very 
extensive  congestion  of  the  veins  (805). 

813,  a.  Venous  inflammation,  in  the  form  of  congestion,  is  occa- 
sioned, more  £«quently  than  inflammation  of  other  tissues,  by  the 
predisposing  causes  of  idiopathic  fever  (§  644,  &;c.,  742,  &c.,  776, 
&c.).  Congestive  fevers  and  local  congestions  prevail,  therefore,  at 
the  same '  time  and  places.  Both  may  also  prove  exciting  catises  of 
each  other  (§  712,  777,  &c.).  The  local  anection  may  exist  many 
weeks,  grow  into  a  state  of  intensity  without  being  suspected  (§  807;, 
and  finally  give  rise  to  an  explosion  of  fever,  which,  trom  the  mild- 
ness of  the  predisposition,  may  not  have  happened  but  for  the  exci- 
ting influences  of  the  local  disease.  The  fever  which  ensues,  though 
not  a  sympathetic,  but  an  independent- disease,  aggravates  the  local 
congestion,  and  gives  greater  intensity  to  its  symptoms ;  though  both 
conditions  may  coexist  for  some  time  in  great  force  and  obstinacy 
without  any  prominent  or  alarming  symptom.  These  cases  are 'not 
uncommon,  nor  is  it  a  rare  circumstance,  in  such  instances,  for  prac- 
titioners in  good  repute  to  stand  appalled  over  a  lifeless  body  where 
they  had  only  a  few  hours  before  predicted  an  early  convalescence ; 
and  if  the  morbid  anatomist  be  summoned  to  the  scene  of  disappoint- 
ment, chagrin,  and  distress,  he  seeks  in  vain  for  his  post-mortem  pa» 
thohgt/y  and  pronounces  a  malediction  upon  Nature,  or  upon  the  im- 
perfections of  science,  or  upon  the  imbecilities  of  art  (§  695,  &:c.). 
Medical  philosophy  is  a  metaphysical  subtlety,  and  it  were  a  thonsand 
times  better  to  confess  our  ignorance  than  to  give  up  our  senses. 

813,  b.  Since,  therefore,  miasmata  are  so  extensively  the  cause  of 
venous  congestion,  it  is  important  to  consider  that  its  exact  patholog- 
ical character  will  depend,  caeteris  paribus,  like  that  of  fever,  upon 
the  exact  nature  of  the  miasma  (§  653).  Hence,  also,  the  constitu- 
tional modifications  of  fever  by  venous  congestions  will  be  more  or 
less  determined  by  the  exact  pathology  of  the  venous  disease,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  effect  upon  tne  system  of  the  miasmatic  agent  (§  644, 
&c.,  722  c). 

814.  The  considerations  which  have  been  now  made  enable  us  to 
understand  the  sources  of  those  numerous  modifications  which  distin- 
guish the  different  species  of  fever,  and  aid,  especially,  our  compre- 
hension of  their  connections  with  venous  congestion,  and  the  various 
modifying  influences  of  this  disease  upon  the  constitutioi^al  affection. 
Depending  greatly  on  the  specific  nature  of  their  predisposing  causes, 
the  local,  as  well  as  the  constitutional  changes,  being  imbued  in  the 
several  cases  with  the  specific  influence  of  these  causes,  and  the 
general  characteristics  being  determined,  for  the  most  part,  by  the 
constitutional  affection,  the  incidental  venous  congestions  impart  yet 
another  general  resemblance  among  the  congestive  fevers ;  varying 
the  whole  from  their  simple  type,  and  often  more  or  less  confounding 
the  specific  phenomena  under  a  common  aspect  (§  811). 

It  is  upon  principles  which  I  have  now,  and  at  other  times  stated, 
that  we  may  understand  why  the  typhus  of  one  country,  or  of  one 
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season,  has  been,  under  equal  circumstances  of  treatment,  varied  in 
its  phenomena  from  that  of  another;  why  epidemic  scarlatina  and 
measles  are  more  fatal  than  the  simply  contagious;  epidemic  erysip- 
elas more  so  than  sporadijc ;  why  the  intermittents  of  Africa  are  more 
pernicious  than  those   of  other  countries. 

815.  When  venous  congestion  so  far  disguises  the  attributes  of  idio- 
pathic  fever  as  to  present  the  constitutional  phenomena  of  venous  in. 
flammation,  there  is  no  condition  of  disease  which  demands  more  im- 
peratively enlarged  views  in  pathology,  a  deeper  scrutiny  of  symptoms, 
or  greater  moral  firmness  for  its  appropriate  treatment.  If  danger  be 
seen,  it  appals  the  timid,  and  prostrated  muscular  strength  urges  him 
to  the  fatal  use  of  stimulants  (§  487,  488i,  569).  Under  these  fearful, 
but  common  conditions,  the  presence  of  well-marked  inflammation  of 
other  tissues  contributes  to  the  safety  of  the  patient.  Such  inflamma- 
tions, however  undesirable  in  other  aspects,  tend  to  counteract,  for 
awhile,  the  depressing  influence  of  venous  inflammation,  to  lull  the 
imagination,  which  sees  nothing  but  "  debility,"  or  "  putrefaction/'  in 
the  prostrated  state  of  the  circulation  and  of  voluntary  motion,  and  in 
itself  sustains  the  powers  of  life  under  the  influence  of  depletive  rem- 
edies, which  alone  can  cure ;  and  gives  the  last  remaining  hope  which 
may  be  inspired  by  the  unaided  vis  medicatrix,  but  which  may  be 
speedily  extinguished  by  tonics  and  stimulants  (§  662  b,  675,  686). 

816,  a.  Venous  congestion,  being  mostly  occasioned  by  miasmata, 
prevails  in  its  local  form  simultaneously  with  congestive  fevers,  and 
independently  of  any  apparent  predisposition  to  the  latter.  In  this 
simple  condition  the  disease  is  most  apt  to  affect  the  abdominal  or- 
gans. Nevertheless,  it  is  evident  in  many  of  these  cases,  that  the  sys- 
tem is  also  imbued  with  a  predisposition  to  fever  (§  666).  In  a  still 
more  simple  form  it  is  common  in  cities ;  particularly  south  of  the  lat- 
itude of  forty  degrees.  It  seems  then  dependent,  also,  upon  malari- 
ous causes ;  and,  although  it  sometimes  occurs  epidemically  in  such 
places,  especially  among  children,  there  may  be  a  general  absence  of 
fever.  These  places,  however,  are  commonly  within  the  range  of 
congestive  fevers,  but  where  the  intensity  of  the  predisposing  causes 
is  kept  down,  or  the  causes  otherwise  modified ^by  the  hand  of  art,  or 
by  local  situation,  &;c. 

816,  b.  Other  causes  of  malign  influence  may  be  transiently  no- 
ticed. The  disease,  for  example,  is  generally  an  accompaniment  of 
severe  forms  of  scarlet  fever,  appearing  then  mostly  in  the  liver  and 
intestinal  canal ;  when  it  is  also  badly  modified  by  the  predisposing 
cause  of  the  more  specific  affection.  Again,  it  often  springs  up  as  a 
sequel  of  scarlet  fever;  when  it  is  also  imbued  with  the  lingering  in- 
fluence's of  that  complaint,  and  presents  obstinate  and  difficult  prob- 
lems for  the  practitioner.  It  is  still  the  digestive  organs  that  suffer 
its  invasion ;  and  now  it  not  unfrequently  leads  to  inflammatory  affec- 
tions of  the  peritoneum,  or  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  surface,  which 
ends  in  dropsical  effusions ;  or,  as  when  coexisting  with  scarlatina, 
glandular  swellings  may  suddenly  supervene  about  the  neck.  This 
is  especially  true  if  the  intestinal  canal  be  often  subjected  to  the  irri- 
tation of  mercurials,  which  are  apt  to  be  of  a  peculiarly  morbific  na- 
ture in  scarJiitina  (§  589,  /).  Gastric  irritations  in  childhood  are  com- 
mon causes  of  hcputic  and  cerebral  congestions  ;  and  in  many  adults 
there  is  a  constitutional  predbposition  to  cerebral  congestion  which  is 
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apt  to  terminate  in  sanguineous  apoplexy.  Various  kinds  of  poisons, 
animal  and  vegetable,  nealtby  ana  morbid,  give  rise  to  venous  con- 
gestions ;  each  one  imparting  some  peculiar  shade  of  difference  to  the 
afiection  (§  721,  722).  Such  is  the  case  with  the  narcotic  poisons, 
alcohol  (in  delirium  tremens),  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  poison  of  dissec- 
tion wounds,  the  wourari,  &c  (§  662,  c). 

All  the  foregoing  causes,  excepting  miasmata,  produce  the  local 
forms  of  venous  congestion ;  which  is  therefore  never  complicated 
with  idiopathic  fever  when  proceeding  from  those  causes  (§  653). 

817.  Looking  back  upon  the  attributes,  the  causes,  the  constitu- 
donal  effects,  and  the  morbid  anatomy,  of  venous  congestion,  and  con- 
sidering what  is  yet  to  be  said  of  its  treatment  (§  961,  &;c.),  we  find 
a  great  amount  of  proof  in  favor  of  the  vital  doctrine  which  I  have 
propounded  as  to  the  pathology  of  this  disease.  As  in  inflammations 
of  other  tissues,  the  causes  are  such  as  make  their  impressions  upon 
the  properties  of  life.  We  see,  also,  in  like  manner,  even  a  greater 
variety  of  modifications  of  the  phenomena,  corresponding,  also,  with 
the  special  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes.  We  see  the  disease 
influenced  by  peculiarities  of  climate,  habits,  constitution,  age,  &c., 
and  constantly  arising  with  or  without  fever  in  some  places,  while  it 
is  rare  in  others.  It  affects  the  robust  far  more  frequently  than  the 
weak ;  high  livers,  the  sanguine,  and  especially  tipplers,  more  than 
the  temperate  and  other  constitutions.  We  see  it  slaying  the  morbid 
anatomist,  while  its  remote  cause  has  been  concealed  in  a  wound 
which  no  microscope  can  discover.  We  see  it  'springing  up  in  the 
brain  in  obedience  to  the  specific  relations  of  many  agents  to  that  or- 
;  narcotic  poisons,  alcohol,  prussic  acid,  cfirbonic  acid  gas,  &c 

^e  see  it  coexisting  with  affections  of  a  distinctly  inflammatory  char- 
acter, as  measles,  small-pox,  scarlatina,  &c.,  always  increasing  their 
violence,  and  adding,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  principal  disease, 
to  their  fatality,  as  when  complicated  with  idiopathic  fever.  Or,  if  it 
supervene  on  common  derangements  of  other  parts,  those  maladies 
kre  such  as  predispose  to  inflammation  of  other  tissues.  Nor  has 
morbid  anatomy  detected  a  cause  of  obstruction,  nor  can  reason  sur- 
mise a  cause  for  a  sipgle  instance  in  the  midst  of  the  variety ;  but 
where,  on  the  contrary,  the  variety  alone  of  predisposing  causes  de- 
molishes the  whole  fabric  of  the  mechanical  pathologists. 

If  we  turn  to  active  phlebitis,  or  admitted  inflammation  of  the  veins, 
we  find  it  equally  depending  upon  the  predisposing  causes  of  venous 
congestion,  and  both  diseases  often  associated  in  the  same  organ,  or 
presenting  themselves  together  as  complications  of  idiopathic  fever, 
and  often  making  demonstrations  of  the  same  phenomena.  Shall  we, 
therefore,  in  one  case,  impute  the  phenomena  to  a  simple  mechanical 
fullness  of  a  limited  portion  of  the  veins,  while  in  the  other,  we  refer 
the  analogous  symptoms,  and  the  venous  enlargement,  to  a  local  dis- 
ease whose  pathology  is  settled  upon  the  broad  basis  of  organic  ac- 
tion 1 

The  treatment  is  yet  in  reserve  as  contributing  largely  to  the  com- 
prehensive philosophy  of  bloodletting,  and  as  demanding,  more  than 
any  other  disease,  that  summary  remedy.  Lot  us,  therefore,  study 
the  pathology  of  venous  congestion,  as  of  inflammation,  through  the 
philosophy  of  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood,  and  the  analogies  which 
are  supplied  by  its  effects  upon  all  other  inflammatory  conditions ; 
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nor,  when  deliberating  upon  these  profound  and  important  topics,  let 
U8  neglect  the  coincidences  in  the  adverse  effects  of  tonics  and  stim- 
ulants (§  662,  1056). 

818.  I  now  dismiss  the  great  subject  of  venous  congestion ;  than 
which  none  greater  can  undergo  the  attention  of  the  philanthropist  or 
the  medical  philosopher.  But  he  may  not  bring  to  its  investigation 
any  fancied  analogies,  nor  any  of  the  laws,  or  other  conditions  of  the 
inorganic  world.  He  must  start  with  all  the  philosophy  of  organic 
life,  c€UTy  it  all  into  the  depths  of  the  subject,  and  finally  try  the  grand 
result  by  the  test  of  therapeutical  principles.  He  will  then  have  found 
that  he  has  accomplished  a  study  of  the  most  elaborate  character,  and 
where  medical  philosophy  is  presented  in  its  most  difficult  but  eleva- 
ted aspects.  He  will  have  cleared  up  the  way  to  all  other  obscurities 
in  medicine,  and  have  obtained  a  key  by  which  he  will  acquire  a 
ready  access  to  most  of  the  arcana  of  organic  beings. 
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819»  a.  "  To  what  emm  ha^e  not  mankind  been  led  in  the  employment  and  denomina- 
tion of  medicines  T  They  created  deobshruenU  when  the  theory  of  obatroctioa  was  in 
fiuhion ;  and  ineiswe*  when  ihat  of  the  tiiickening  of  the  homon  pre^afled  ($  748,  769]. 
The  expi^Mions  of  dUwentt  and  attenuanU  were  ocmmon  before  mil  period.  When  it 
was  necessary  to  bhmt  the  acrid  particles,  they  created  imnaeatUa,  ineras$aiUi,  kc 
Those  who  saw  in  diseases  only  a  relaxation  and  tension  of  tlie  fibres,  the  laaeum  and 
iirieium  as  they  called  it,  employed  attringenis  and  rdaxantt  (f  569,  b).  RtfrigeraiUs 
and  heattHg  remedies  were  brought  into  use  by  those  who  had  a  special  r^Jard  in  dis- 
eases to  an  excess  or  deficiency  <n  caloric  ($  433,  dec).  The  same  identical  remedies  haye 
been  employed  under  diflbrent  names,  according  to  the  manner  in  ^iHuch  diey  were  wm- 
posed  to  act.  Deobttrutni  in  one  case,  reiaxmtU  in  another,  refrigerant  in  another,  the 
iome  medicines  have  been  employed  with  all  these  opposite  views ;  so  true  is  it  tiiat  tlie 
mind  of  man  gropes  in  the  darx,  when  it  is  guided  only  by  the  wildness  of  opinion"  (f  4). 
—BiCBAT's  Oeneral  Anatomy  applied  to  Pnytiologf  and  Medicine^  voL  i,  p.  17. 

"  Among  physical  people/'  says  Hunter,  **  we  find  such  expressions  in  common  use  as, 
the  humort  are  <nffecUd  xn  the  blood ;  $harp  humor*  in  the  blood ;  the  whole  humort  being 
in  a  bad  itate;  the  whole  blood  mutt  be  altered,  oreorrected;  and  a  variety  of  sadi  expres- 
sions without  meaning.  They  even  go  so  far  as  to  have  hereditary  humort,  as  gout,  scrof- 
ula, &c. ;  and  make  us  the  parents  ey  our  own  humor*,  sajdog  that  we  breed  bad  humor$. 
Humors  are  even  supposed  to  gravitate  to  the  legs  slowl)r ;  azid,  in  short,  the  whole  theory 
of  disease  has  been  built  upon  the  supposition  of  nomors  in  the  blood,  or  the  blood  ite^  be- 
ing chantced.  I  cannot  conceive  what  is  meant,  unless  it  be  that  a  $tron^  tueeeptivUity 
to  a  tpectfic  disease  exists ;  as  small-pox  may  bring  on  scrofula,  or  a  stram  the  gout."— 
HuRTKR  s  Lectures  on  the  Principles  cf  Surgery,  lltfa. 

Affirmative.  Negative, 

I.  "  Various  animal  poisons,  such  as  those  4.  "  The  vital  forces  appear  to  be  af- 

of  the  snake  tribe,  and  different  mineral  poi-  fected  prinutrilv  by  a  great  many  poisons, 

sons,  as  mercury,  for  instance,  act  upon  the  by  tiie  vegetable  or  ammal  emanations, 

blood.  Those  derangements  of  functions  and  known  by  the  name  of  miasmata,  and  by 

organs  produced  by  the  experimenter,  when  various  modifications  of  the  external  agents 

be  intipduoes  diffierent  deleterious  substan-  which  are  incessauUy  acting  upon  us,  such 

ces  directly  into  tiie  blood,  are  likewise  those  as  a  want  of  doe  exposure  to  the  sun,  too 

Aat  are  produced  by  the  stintr  or  bite  of  cer-  damp  an  atmosphere,  and  an  unwholesome 

tain  aniinals ;  they  are  iUso  those  that  take  diet." 

place  in  smaU-pox,  mecules,  and  scarlatina,  5.  "  In  every  disease  not  immediately  pxo* 
of  a  malignant  nature,  as  it  is  called.  They  duced  by  external  violence,  the  symptoms 
are  the  same  derangements  that  appear  in  that  occur  depend  either  on  a  leston  of  the 
persons  exixxsed  to  putrid  emanations,  veee-  forces  that  animate  every  living  part,  or  on 
table  or  animal,  and  to^  miasmata  from  tne  a  lesion  of  or]^anization  (^  177, 189  b).  The 
bodies  of  other  persons 'that  are  themselves  former  is  primary  and  constant;  the  latter 
diseased  and  crowded  in  confined  places,  is  secondary,  vanable  in  its  nature,  and  in- 
&c  Lastly,  they  show  themselves,  also,  in  constant  in  its  existence." 
individuals  whose  bkx)d  is  only  imperfectly  6.  ''  No  one  solid  can  undergo  the  slight- 
er badly  repaired  by  insufficient  or  unwhole-  est  modification  without  producing  some  de- 
some  dtet."                             ^  rangement  in  the  nature  or  quantity  of  the 

9.  "There  takes  place  a  vUiationof  tiie  materials  destined  to  form  the  blood,  or  to 

blood  by  the  commixture  of  deleterious  sub-  be  secreted  fix>m  it" 

stances ;  next,  in  consequence  of  such  vitia-  7.  "  Until  it  is  protkd  tiiat  the  forces 

tion,  an  alteration  of  tne  functions  of  the  which,  in  a  living  body,  iivtkrbupt  the  play 

nervous  system ;  and,  leutlu,  the  blood  that  of  the  natural  chkmical  ArFiMXTiss,  main- 

supports  the  organs,  and  the  nervous  svs-  tain  a  proper  temperature,  and   prxsidk 

tem  that  animates  them,  having  suflfored  a  ovxr  the  various  actions  of  oiganic  and  ani- 

genet  al  injury,  a  constant,  though  not  al-  mal  life,  are  analogous  to  those  admitted  by 

ways  appreciable,  modification  of  these  or-  natural  philosophy,  we  shall  act  consist- 

gans  in  their  functions,  or  in  their  texture."  kittlt  with  the  principles  of  that  science, 

3.  "Diseases,  resembling  many  of  the  by  giving  dti/tnc^  name*  to  those  two  kinds 

preceding  (no.  1)  in  tiieir  symptoms,  or  in  op  porcks,  and  employing  ourselves  in  cal- 

die  appearances  discovered  after  death,  are  culating  the  dipfkrknt  laws  they  obey." 

not  murequently  occurring  where  no  delete-  "  The  qualities  of  pus  are  modified  by 

rious  stU>stance  has  been  introduced  into  the  every  alteration,  whether  physiological  or 

blood,  and  in  which  there  is  no  direct  proof  pathological,  which  takes  place  in  anv  other 

diat  any  alteration  of  that  fluid  has  been  the  organ,  even  thou^  it  have  no  particular  con- 

primary  cause  of  the  morbid  phenomena,  nection  either  of  function  or  tissue.    Thus, 

Here,  as  in  the  preceding  case  (no.  1),  it  ap-  we  have  all  seen  instances  of  the  pus  se- 

pears  thatthe/^'morif  coKseoftfae  aisease  creted  by  the  surface  of  a  sore  becoming 

sAtfutf  6e  r^errad  to  Me  Mood,  which,  in  this  suddenly  altered  in  quantity  and  quality 
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jiffitmaHve.  Negation 

Cftie,  hu  altered  its  nature  under  the  infla-  under  tiie  influence  of  a  aimple  moral  emo* 
enoe  of  unknown  causes,  as  it  has  in  the  oth-  tion,  of  the  process  of  digestion,  or,  in  short, 
era,  in  consequence  of  the  oonunixture  of  of  any  supenrenhig  disease.  Nay,  farther, 
various  substances." — Andbal's  Paikologi-  tiiere  are  certain  constitutions,  certain  idiol 
eal  Anatomy.  syncrasies,  which  modify  the  qualities  of 

pus,  and  in  which  it  constantly  assumes  a 
peculiar  and  determinate  character."— An- 
DRAL's  Pathological  Anatomy, 

819,  h,  I  HAVE  thus  broufi;fat  into  contrast  the  prominent  doctrines 
of  the  distinguished  individual  who  enjoys  the  honor  of  having  re- 
stored the  humoi'^  pathology,  with  the  same  intentions  that  led  me  to 
a  similar  display  of  the  chemical  philosophy  in  its  applications  to 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  according  to  the  exact  quan- 
titive  method  of  the  laboratory  (§  350,  350J,  360i,  350|,  350J  a-gg, 
438-442,  447^448y).  I  have  done  this,  I  say,  because  of  the  gen- 
eral alliance  of  the  whole  philosophy,  and  its  almost  universal  sway 
in  Great  Britain  and  France,  urged  on  by  the  powerful  influence  of 
the  Parisian  School,  of  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  the  Med- 
ico-Chirurgical  Review,  the  London  Lancet,  and  other  periodicals  of 
less  importance  (§  5^  a,  349  <2,  350J  A;,  kk^  709,  note).  In  consider- 
ing the  causes  which  have  led  to  the  subversion  of  medical  philos- 
ophy, wo  should  steadily  distinguish  the  projectors  from  those  who 
give  the  impulse  and  who  govern  public  sentiment.  It  will  be  read- 
ily seen  by  every  discerning  mind,  from  my  analysis  of  doctrines, 
and  from  what  I  have  shown  of  the  absence  of  all  method,  of  all 
consistency,  and  the  manifest  want  of  any  definite  conceptions,  in  the 
chemical  and  physical  doctrines,  from  the  intermixture  of  vitalism, 
Bolidism,  chemistry,  humoralism,  mechanical  philosophy,  &c.,  as  the 
t>asis,  individually  and  collectively,  of  exactly  the  same  laws,  that  if 
the  systems  which  are  thus  projected  had  been  permitted  to  address 
themselves  to  the  reason  of  mankind,  truth  would  have  enjoyed,  at 
least,  an  equal  chance  with  error.  But,  the  opposing  school  decided 
that  it  should  be  otherwise ;  and  nothing  remains,  therefore,  to  the 
few  who  have  been  thus  overlooked  in  the  haste,  but  to  disarm,  if 
possible,  the  adversary,  and  turn  his  own  weapons  against  him.  These 
weapons,  in  the  phraseology  of  science,  are  facts,  and  upon  his  own 
"  facts"  the  great  questions  at  issue  might  be  safely  rested.  The 
whole  matter,  indeed,  must  ultimately  turn  upon  this  species  of  ev- 
idence. The  theories  naturally  follow.  As  the  mind  oecomes  en- 
lightened about  the  nature  of  the  premises,  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
in  distinguishing  between  the  fair  and  the  false  in  theory.  In  all 
medical  philosophy,  where  so  much  is  controverted,  truth  cannot  be 
attained  without  a  simultaneous  survey  of  the  ground-work  of  error 
as  well  as  of  truth ;  or  if  the  latter  take  its  chance  upon  its  Heaven- 
bom  rights,  it  is  sufficiently  known  that  it  cannot  remain  long  in  the. 
ascendant  (§  1  h,  5  j-  c). 

820,  a,  I  thought  it  an  object  of  importance  to  examine  the  whole 

f  round  of  the  humoral  patholoey  in  the  former  work,  which  I  had 
evoted  to  the  high  branches  of  medicine,  according  to  the  best  of 
my  humble  eflbrts.  I  shall  now  rather  invite  an  attention  to  what 
I  have  there  presented,  than  enter  again  upon  any  circumstantial 
▼iew  of  the  subject.  But,  independently  of  the  important  objects 
set  forth  in  the  preceding  section,  the  present  work  would  be  defec- 
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dve  in  its  plan,  should  all  regard  be  neglected  for  a  doctrine  so 
widely  embraced  by  the  educated  physician  in  common  with  the  ig- 
norant pretender,  and  so  broadly  opposed  to  the  solidism  which  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  these  Institutes  (§  1  b,  350  j-). 

Moreoveri  there  was  not  extant,  till  the  appearance  of  the  Cam' 
mentaries^  any  representation  of  the  doctrines  of  Humoralism,  ex- 
cepting such  as  might  be  gathered  from  the  writings  of  its  masters, 
or  from  disquisitions  of  a  desultory  nature  by  its  opponents. 

820,  b.  The  restoration  of  humoralism  is  an  impressive  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  popularity  of  simple  views  when  brought  into  contrast 
with  systems  of  philosophy  that  concern  profound  institutions  of  Na- 
ture, since  it  unavoidably  associates  itself  with  that  identical  ratioci- 
nation which  is  the  parent  of  empyricism,  but  which  the  more  enlight- 
ened party  can  only  recognize  as  the  offspring  of  ignorance. 

The  essential  facts,  however,  which  are  relative  to  the  great  foun- 
dations of  Nature,  especially  in  her  organic  department,  nave  been 
too  familiarly  known,  and  their  laws  too  well  comprehended,  to  ad- 
mit of  any  important  innovations  in  medicine  that  shall  long  retard 
its  progress,  or  rescue  the  projector  from  a  certain  oblivion.  The 
beaten  path  is  the  only  road  to  usefulness  and  enduring  fame ;  but  to 
achieve  the  latter  requires  the  patient  toil  of  the  botanist  who  looks 
for  eclat  in  the  discovery  of  an  unknown  plant  within  the  environs  of 
London.  Enlightened  genius  attempts  no  other  route.  It  is  alone 
the  ambition  of  narrow  mind,  or  the  conceit  of  genius  in  its  limited 
observation,  that  aspires  at  revolutions  in  philosophy.  Hence  the  de- 
sertion, by  the  former,  of  that  path  for  the  old  by-ways  which  lie 
obscured  in  the  mists  of  antiquity ;  while  the  latter  stnkes  out  sys- 
tems of  such  eccentricity  as  command,  f6r  awhile,  universal  admira- 
tion (§  350,  3501,  350i). 

820,  c.  Without,  however,  attempting  now,  as  on  a  former  occasion, 
to  assign  more  extensively  the  ground  of  the  foregoing  conclusions,  I 
shall  briefly  add  that  I  know  of  no  recent  attempted  innovation  upon 
the  philosophy  of  organic  nature,  whether  under  its  healthy  or  mor- 
bid aspects,  and  as  that  philosophy  recognizes  the  principles  of  vital- 
ism and  solidism,  but  has  prevailed  more  or  less  at  former  eras,  and 
has  been  so  abandoned  and  eradicated  that  it  now  comes  up  again 
with  the  interest  and  power  of  novelty.  And  they  come  to  us  again 
without  having  changed  in  one  essential  aspect  their  old  thread-bare 
livery.  That  this  should  be  so  is  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  efforts 
to  refute  the  errors,  excepting  as  transiently  made  in  the  form  of 
opinions,  and  imhodied  in  the  perishable  journals  of  the  day. 

821,  a.  The  humoral  pathology  having  higher  pretensions,  from  its 
dignified  relations  to  the  past,  than  its  kindred  hypotheses,  should  al- 
ways secure  for  itself  a  patient  hearing,  and  a  full  refutation  (§  1  b, 
350^). 

821,  b.  In  the  brief  review  which  I  now  propose,  the  question 
should  be  first  settled  as  to  the  main  doctrine  of  the  present  humor- 
alists.  This  was  so  accurately  done  in  my  Essay  on  the  Humoral 
Pathology,  that  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  which  was  addicted 
to  that  Pathology,  quoted  my  exposition  of  the  main  principle,  and 
allowed  that  it  was  "  fairly  stated.''     The  following  is  the  passage : 

"  The  question  at  issue  is  not,  whether  the  blood  becomes  diseased 
by  a  morbid  action  of  the  solids ;  and  the  solidist  is  surprised  that  the 
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defense  of  humoralism  should  often  turn  upon  labored  attempts  to 
prove  what  every  body  admits.  Nor  is  it,  whether  vitiated  blood,  or 
putrid  matter,  will  excite  disease  when  injected  into  the  veins.  The 
question  at  issue  is,  whether  foreign  marbifie  causes,  and  remedial 
agents,  in  their  ordiruiry  modes  of  operation,  produce  their  primary  ef- 
fect upon  the  solids  or  upon  the  blood,  and  the  latter  become  the  cause 
of  disease  in  the  former;  whether  we  *  have  hereditary  humors,  as  gout, 
scrofula,*  ifc.,  and  whether  we  are  *  the  parents  of  our  own  humors,  and 
that  we  breed  bad  huTnors,*  "  &c. — Med.  and  Physiolog,  Comm,,  voL 
1.,  p.  636. 

In  the  same  Essay  I  have  quoted  many  recent  authors,  as  setting 
fortli  the 'doctrine  in  exact  conformity  with  its  ancient  impurities,  and 
as  promulgated  in  the  newspapers  of  the  day.  A  paragraph  em- 
braces all  that  is  essential  in  the  science  of  medicine ;  or,  should  the 
facts,  the  basis  of  the  science,  form  an  accompanying  part,  the  whole 
is  comprised  within  a  moderate  pamphlet  entitled  *'  Organic  Chemis- 
try in  its  Application  to  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics*' 
(§  5i,  350.  350|). 

821,  c.  It  may  be  interesting  to  some  should  I  annex  the  precise 
modus  operandi  of  morbific  agents,  as  expressed  in  almost  every  work, 
ancient  and  recent,  which  recognizes  the  humoral  pathology.  The 
learned  and  distinguished  Dr.  Hosack  shall  speak  for  the  school  and 
its  imitators.     Thus : 

*'  That '  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump'  is  as  true  in  fevers 
as  in  making  bread,  or  in  the  conversion  of  acescent  fluids  into  acetic 
acid ;  and  that  upon  the  same  principle  of  assimilation.  That  one 
spoiled  herring  will  taint  the  whole  cask,  is  well  known  to  every 
housewife  or  fish-monger.  Hence  the  great  care  of  the  Dutch  in  their 
herring  fisheries  to  salt  down  their  fish  as  soon  as  they  are  taken. 
They  never  permit  the  sun  to  rise  upon  them"  (§  830,  b).  And  so, 
also,  the  chemists  (§  350,  nos.  44,  45). 

Although,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  references,  the  exact  chemical 
school  differ  from  the  foregoing  in  respect  to  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  mind  and  passions,  they  agree  as  to  the  physical  agents ;  even  to 
the  Dutch  herring  (§  349  e,  350,  no.  44,  &c.).  So  far  as  these  illus- 
trations go,  it  must  be  in  justice  admitted  that  they  are  peculiar  to  the 
walks  of  science,  and  are  the  rightful  trophies  of  **  experimental  phi- 
losophy."    **  Qui  meruit  palmam,**  &c. 

In  connection  with  what  I  have  now  said  should  be  taken  the  details 
of  the  philosophy  as  expounded  by  its  late  restorer,  which  may  be 
seen  in  the  introductory  matter,  and  in  subsequent  sections. 

Such,  then,  by  universal  admission,  is  the  philosophy  of  humoralism; 
and  that  it  has  no  better  foundation  I  have  endeavored  to  demonstrate 
in  my  former  Essay  (§  4,  b). 

822.  On  the  other  hand,  what  says  the  solidist  1  He  tells  us  that, 
however  simple  the  foundation  (§  638),  disease  and  its  cure  depend 
upon  the  most  intricate  system  of  laws ;  far  beyond  any  thing  in  the 
inorganic  world  :  That  these  laws  are  associated  with  properties 
which  are  peculiar  to  organic  beings,  and  determine  all  their  natu- 
ral processes  :  That  all  morbid  conditions  consist  essentially  in  alter- 
ations of  the  properties  and  functions  of  the  solid  parts  :  That  altera- 
tions of  the  blood  are  only  consequences  of  these  essential  changes : 
That  all  practical  medicine  consists  in  restoring  these  solids  to  their  nat- 
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ural  state,  without  reference  to  the  existing  condition  of  the  blood,  ex- 
cepting in  the  aspect  of  symptoms :  That  it  is  only  through  the  scgencj 
of  the  renovated  solids,  whose  morbid  state  had  affected  the  condition 
of  the  blood,  that  this  fluid  can  be  in  any  respect  diverted  from  its 
modified  conditions,  or  restored  to  its  integrity. 

Finally,  we  are  told  by  the  solidist  that  medicine,  in  any  one  of  its 
branches,  cannot  be  taught  in  the  compass  of  a  pamphlet. 

823.  There  are  some  eight  or  nine  principal  positions  taken  by  the 
present  humoralists  in  the  way  of  tangible  proof.  With  the  exception 
of  the  second  following,  they  are  the  same  as  are  disseminated  in  the 
books  of  the  older  writers.  They  are  now,  for  the  first  time,  con- 
densed into  a  methodical  order  from  extended  disquisitions  in  the 
Commentaries;  namely: 

I.  That  substances  deleterious  to  life  have  been  known  to  be  taken 
into  the  circulation  through  the  lacteals  (§  826). 

2i  That  gaseous  and  fluid  substances,  having  an  affinity  for  each 
other,  permeate  and  unite  through  a  dead  animal  membrane  (§  827). 

3.  That  morbific  agents,  when  inserted  in  wounds,  give  rise  to  dis- 
eases in  various  parts  (§  828). 

4.  That  injections  of  various  substances,  and  morbid  blood,  into  the 
circulation,  produce  disease  in  the  solids,  and  occasion  death  (§  830). 

5.  That  when  many  substances,  as  salt  and  acids,  are  mixed  with 
the  blood  out  of  the  body,  they  affect  its  sensible  character  apparently 
like  the  changes  which  happen  to  the  blood  when  circulatmg  in  the 
living  organism  (§  832). 

6.  That  when  certain  substances,  such  as  yeast,  are  added  to  dead 
organic  compounds,  like  vegetable  infusions  and  dough,  they  create 
an  intestine  commotion.  The  example  of  a  putrid  fish,  wbich  is  of 
the  same  nature  as  the  preceding,  contaminating  a  barrel  of  sound 
ones,  has  been  lately,  as  formerly,  adduced  in  high  quarters  to  prove 
the  soundness  of  humoralism  (§  833). 

7.  That  the  blood,  iu  certain  conditions  of  disease,  undergoes  changes 
in  its  appearance ;  especially  in  refusing  to  coagulate,  and  in  being  of 
a  dark  color ;  and  that  chemists,  also,  have  sometimes  detected  a  va- 
riable composition  (§  834). 

8.  That  morbid  changes  occur  in  the  secreted  and  excreted  prod- 
ucts (§  835). 

9.  That  diseases  are  transmitted  from  parent  to  child  (§  836). 

10.  That  remedial  agents,  when  injected  into  the  circulation,  some- 
times produce  the  same  effects  upon  psirticular  organs  as  when  ad- 
ministered by  the  stomach  (§  837). 

II.  That  certain  vegetable  tonics,  containing  an  astringent  princi- 

Ele,  will  increase  the  physical  strength  of  dead  muscles,  vessels,  mem- 
ranes,  &c.  (§  842). 

824,  a.  So  far  as  ray  knowledge  extends,  the  foregoing  admitted 
facts  constitute  the  entire  foundation  of  humoralism ;  and  it  will  be 
seen  that  not  a  single  one  of  them  has  any  sound  relation  to  physiol- 
ogy !  But  what  do  they  prove  1  Nothing  whatever  beyond  the  sim- 
ple fact  affirmed  by  each  proposition  (§  5  j).  No  one  of  them  has  the 
least  bearing  upon  the  questions  relative  to  the  natural  operation  of 
morbific  causes,  nor  of  remedial  agents  when  employed  according  to 
the  only  methods  that  are  sanctioned  by  nature  or  by  art.  We  have 
also  before  us  a  remarkable  display  of  the  general  habits  of  mankind 
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in  respect  to  the  value  of  evidence  in  that  sense  which  Nature  has  or- 
dained as  the  basis  of  her  institutions.  Here  we  see  nothing  but  a 
factitious  assemblage  of  analogies  for  the  foundation  of  great  princi- 
ples in  medicine,  devised  by  those  very  philosophers  who  condemn  all 
conclusions  in  this  science  that  are  predicated,  in  other  systems  of  phi- 
losophy, of  those  analogies  which  areumpressed  upon  the  face  of  Na- 
ture. Nor  is  it  less  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  school  in  chemistry, 
who  aspire  at  more  exact  applications  of  analogy  to  the  healthy  anid 
morbid  processes  of  the  living  being,  borrow  the  whole  from  the  in- 
organic world,  and,  for  its  better  success,  condemn  this  method  of  in- 
duction as  employed  by  the  vitalists  in  their  study  of  organic  phe- 
nomena. ' 

824,  b.  Most  of  the  foregoing  premises  in  humoralism  are  brought 
mto  view  in  various  parts  of  this  work  in  their  appropriate  relations  to 
special  principles  in  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics ;  and 
the  subjects  are  too  extensive  for  elaborate  consideration.  In  the  Es- 
say embraced  in  the  Commentaries  they  have  been  subjected  to  all 
the  examination  which  farther  experience  and  reflecticm  would  enable 
me  to  bestow. 

825,  Humoralism,  however,  has  now  become  so  generally  preva- 
lent, and  is  sustained  by  so  powerful  an  array  of  "  authorities,'*  and 
as  my  own  writings  afford  the  only  systematic  view  of  the  subject,  1 
shall,  for  the  advantage  of  the  young  inquirer,  present  such  a  condens- 
ed and 'connected  statement  of  my  grounds  of  objection  as  viiW  enable 
him  to  comprehend  the  misapplication  of  facts,  and  to  apply  them  in 
the. manner  which  appears  to  have  been  ordained  by  nature  (§  5J-). 
I  shall,  however,  introduce  other  facts  and  arguments,  that  they  may 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  former,  and  shall  simplify  the  subject 
by  adopting  a  method  in  conformity  with  the  foregoing  propositions 
(§  823).  But  it  will  be  my  object  to  bring  into  view  the  great  prin- 
ciples which  bear  upon  the  several  specific  statements,  cither  directly, 
or  by  reference  to  other  sections.  These  references,  therefore,  will 
form  an  important  part  of  the  investigation,  as  they  connect  it  with 
various  principles  and  facts  in  physiology  (§  639,  a), 

826,  a.  As  to  the  first  proposition,  that  substances  deleterious  to 
life  have  been  taken  into  the  circulation  through  the  lacteals,  I  ob- 
ject, that  the  phenomenon  is  rare,  that  it  has  been  mainly  ascertained 
of  ceitain  mineral  substances,  and  that  these,  as  allowed  by  the  chem- 
ists, are  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  in  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes  after 
their  absorption  (§  280).  The  lacteals,  on  the  contrary,  elect,  with 
astonishing  precision,  the  nutritive  chyle,  and  reject  the  rest.  This  is 
due  to  the  exquisitely-modified  irritability  of  these  vessels ;  just  as 
has  been  seen  of  a  like  provision  in  the  glottis,  the  pyloric  orifice,  and 
vessels  which  exclude  the  red  globules  of  blood  (§  191,  192).  Nor 
can  we  too  much  admire  the  Wisdom  which  embraced  in  one  univer- 
sal Design  the  general  good  of  the  organism  by  so  endowing  the  lac- 
teals that  they  shall  exclude  all  things  which  are  not  in  harmonious 
relation  to  the  special  vital  states  of  every  other  part  (§274-295). 

When  such  substances  effect  their  entrance  through  absorbing  ves- 
sels, it  is,  as  we  have  seen,  by  modifying  their  irritability,  and  thus 
establishing  relations  with  them;  just  as  undigested  food  escapes  a 
morbid  pylorus,  or  the  red  globules  of  blood  enter  the  serous  vessels 
in  inflammations.     Bile,  &c.,  are  incapable  of  producing  such  modifr 
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cations  of  the  lacteals,  and  are,  therefore,  forever  excluded.  Here, 
too,  morbific  or  remedial  agents  act  in  their  concentrated  state,  and 
supply  a  ground  for  interpretation,  through  the  laws  of  sympathy,  of 
the  remote  phenomena ;  while  the  little  that  may  gain  the  general  cir- 
culation is  so  diluted,  and  so  soon  excreted,  as  to  be  worthless  in  our 
estimate  of  causes. 

826,  b.  It  should  be  also  considered,  that,  notwithstanding  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  foreign  matter  at  all  offensive  to  the  organism  is 
eliminated  by  the  excretory  organs  (§  280),  the  blood  and  entire  body 
may  have  undergone  many  renewals  between  the  application  of  the 
predisposing  cause  and  the  explosion  of  disease ;  that  hydrophobia 
may  not  supervene  for  months  or  for  years,  fever  for  a  year  or  more, 
and  may  then  return  at  annual  periods ;  that  salivation  may  follow  a 
very  minute  quantity  of  mercury,  and  may  be  continued  long  after  the 
saliva  and  other  secretions  have  flowed  in  ^eat  redundancy,  Sec ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  interpretation  of  their  modus  operandi, 
according  to  the  philosophy  which  I  have  propounded,  is  in  perfect 
harmony  with  every  principle  advanced  in  these  Institutes,  and  in- 
vites the  severest  scrutiny.  In  connection,  also,  with  these  topics 
should  be  considered  all  that  I  have  expounded  of  the  laws  of  sympa- 
thy, vital  habit,  constitution,  acclimation,  temperament,  &c.  As  to  the 
oft-alleged  smell  of  garlic  in  the  excretions,  of  the  coloring  matter  of 
madder  in  the  bones,  or  of  the  bile  in  all  parts  of  the  body,  they  are 
among  the  most  attenuated  of  material  substances,  and  are  inoffensive 
to  the  lacteals  and  the  general  organism.  (See,  also,  Med.  and  Phyi- 
iolog.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  623-557,  576-681,  689-594,  599-608,  &c.) 

826,  c.  Nor  should  it  be  neglected,  that  there  is  no  agreement  among 
chemists  as  to  some  of  the  most  important  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
which  have  been  said  to  gain  a  ready  admittance  to  the  circulation, 
and  that  the  most  positive  afiirmations  predicated  of  elaborate  exper- 
iments, like  those  of  Orfila  in  respect  to  arsenic  and  antimony,  have 
been  shown  to  be  false  by  their  cotemporaries,  and  through  improved 
means  of  observation.  The  foregoing  substances,  for  example,  were 
given  to  dogs  in  large  doses,  by  Flandin  and  Danger  ;  but  '*  at  what- 
ever time,  subsequent  to  the  administration  of  the  poisonous  doses  of 
arsenic  or  antimony,  blood  was  drawn  from  the  arm  for  examination, 
they  never  found  either  substance  in  the  blood."  It  is  also  worth 
adding,  that  Orfila  remarks  that,  "  I  shall  only  say,  in  reply  to  Flan- 
din's  charge  that  I  consider  the  animal  body  in  the  light  of  a  mere 
sponge^  that  I  follow  Magendie  and  Foedr^  entirely  in  their  theory  of 
absorption"  (§  289-293,  350i  «,  o,  744,  841.  Also,  Med.  and  Phys- 
iolog,  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  529,  note^  &c.). 

826,  d,  1  may  also  contrast  the  facts,  that  many  of  the  most  virulent 
poisons,  such  as  the  virus  of  the  viper,  of  the  rattle-snake,  of  the  mad 
dog,  of  the  wourari,  &c.,  are  perfectly  innoxious  when  swallowed,  or 
when  applied  to  any  sound  part  of  the  body,  even  to  the  brain  (§  828), 
while  a  vast  variety  of  other  agents,  far  less  offensive,  will  immedi- 
ately affect  those  parts,  and  through  them  the  system  at  large  (§  150, 
494  d)»  Mercury,  in  its  metallic  or  oxydized  state,  and,  of  course, 
insusceptible  of  absorption,  will  affect  the  universal  system  through 
the  medium  of  the  skin ;  and  if  the  latter  organ  sustain  any  corre- 
sponding or  other  effects,  they  arise  not  from  the  direct  action  of  the 
agent,  but  from  reacting  sympathies.     These  problems  have  been  ex- 
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plained  in  preceding  sections,  where  some  important  experiments  oc* 
cur  (§  133,  &c.,  150-152, 177-184,  222-233i,  283, 452,  &c.,  476-493, 
494,  500,  5Ud,h,  &c.,  650,  657,  666). 

The  student  should  not  be  led  into  the  error  of  confounding  the  re« 
suits  of  agents  applied  to  the  trunks  of  a  nerve  and  to  its  extremities. 
The  physical  philosophers  have  taken  advantage  of  the  comparative 
failure  of  the  former  to  show  that  morbific  and  remedial  agents  do  not 
produce  their  remote  effects  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  have  adopted  this  view  from  Muller's  misapprehension  of 
the  subject  "  The  narcotic  action  of  opium,"  says  Miiller,  '*  does  not 
react  from  a  particular  point  of  a  nerve  on  the  brain.*'  Therefore, 
argue  the  materialists,  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  tissues,  its  nar- 
cotic effect  is  due  to  absorption.  But  the  great  Physiologist  has 
shown,  himself,  the  error,  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  proves  the  un- 
tenable nature  of  humoralism.     Thus : 

*'  The  spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica,  introduced  in  a  small  quan- 
tity into  the  mouth  of  a  young  rabbit,  produces  immediate  death  (in  a 
8ecx)nd  of  time) ;  whereas,  when  applied  to  a  nerve  at  some  distance 
from  the  brain,  for  instance,  to  the  ischiadic  nerve,  it  produces  no 
general  symptoms*'  (§  494  dd,  498  c,  514  d). 

There  is  tne  broadest  distinction  between  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  and 
Its  expanded  extremities  in  connection  with  organic  tissues ;  while, 
also,  the  organic  properties  of  the  terminal  fibres,  and  especially  sym- 
»>athetic  sensibility  (§  201,  451  d),  are  incomparably  more  strdnely 
pronounced  &an  in  the  nervous  trunks.  The  important  consideration 
has  been  also  neglected  that  two  orders  of  nerves  are  concerned  in 
the  function  of  remote  sympathy  as  it  occurs  naturally,  and  that  the 
points  of  departure  and  of  incidence  are  the  expanded  portions  of  the 
nervous  system.  This  is  also  undoubtedly  true  even  of  the  sympa- 
thies of  the  nervous  system  itself,  which  embraces  all  the  elementary 
parts  of  other  organs  (§  472,  no.  4,  514  d^  516  d,  526  d.  Also,  Mea, 
and  Phys.  Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  507,  563-566). 

Moreover,  when  in  Itating, .  or  other  agents,  produce  strong  im- 
pressions upon  the  surfaces  of  organs,  it  is  not,  as  supposed  by  Mul- 
ler  and  others,  mainly  upon  the  ramifications  of  the  nerves,  but  may 
be  equally,  at  least,  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  other  tissues 
of  the  part  (§  184,  188).  Hence,  particularly,  the  wide  difference  in 
the  effects  of  irritants,  &c.,  when  applied  to  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  and 
to  an  organ  of  a  different  vital  constitution ;  as  shown,  for  example,  in 
the  action  of  vesicants  (§  133,  &c.).  The  insusceptibility  of  nervous 
trunks  is  also  farther  shown  by  their  remarkable  exemption  from  the 
aaion  of  morbific  causes  (§  526,  d). 

827,  a.  The  second  fundamental  proposition  of  humoralism  is  the 
fact  that  gaseous  and  fluid  substances,  having  an  affinity  for  each  oth- 
er, permeate  and  unite  through  a  dead  animal  membrane. 

That  fact  is  undeniable.  But  what  is  its  physiological  aspect  1  Is 
it  worthy,  in  any  other  than  its  naked  relations  to  chemistry,  of  grave 
consideration  1  And  so  of  the  entire  amplitude  of  endosmosis  and 
exdoimosis.  There  must  first  be  shown  a  correspondence  between  a 
dead,  permeable  tissue,  and  a  living,  impermeable  one,  before  we 
can  proceed  to  apply  the  foregoing  fact  in  any  physiological  bearing. 
But  its  utmost  latitude  would  only  show  that  foreign  substances  unite 
chemically  with  the  blood  through  the  living  tissues ;  but  that  this  is 
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disproved  by  all  organic  nature,  I  think  the  reader  will  concede  after 
consulting  the  following  references  (§  135,  &c.,  350^  n,  o,  p,  350|y^ 
376i,  398,  408,  409,  419,  420,  &c.,  423,  500,  805.  Also,  Med.  and 
Phys,  Comm,^  vol.  i.,  p.  565,  683,  &c.). 

827,  b.  Of  all  the  agents  which  surround  us,  oxygen  gas  is  the  only 
one  which  has  been  shown,  with  any  degree  of  plausibility,  to  pene- 
trate a  living  animal  tissue,  or  to  unite  chemically  with  the  blood,  or 
with  any  supposed  constituent  of  that  fluid.  If  it  be  allowed,  also, 
that  this  has  been  demonstrated,  nothing  can  be  predicated  of  it  ana- 
logically in  respect  to  other  extraneous  matters,  since  it  is  an  ordain- 
ed function  of  organic  life,  under  the  control  of  specific  laws  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  conducted  through  special  parts 
of  the  organism.  The  philosophy  is  the  same  as  we  recog^nize  m  all 
other  parts.  It  is  the  office,  for  example,  of  the  chylopoietic  and 
sanguiferous  organs  to  rearrange  the  elements  of  food,  and  endow  the 
new  compounds  with  the  properties  of  life ;  while  it  is  that  of  the 
glandular  organs,  the  membranes,  &c.,  to  select  certain  constituents 
from  the  common  homogeneous  mass  by  virtue  of  those  vital  proper- 
ties, and  to  impress  upon  them  various  peculiarities,  according  to  the 
mechanism  of  each  tissue,  and  as  the  vital  constitution  of  each  part 
may  happen  to  be  modified  (§  18,  42-44,  133,  &c.). 

Coming  again  to  the  specific  uses  of  oxygen  in  the  organic  king- 
dom, the  relative  laws,  the  organs,  the  final  causes,  &c.,  are  also  dif- 
ferent in  the  two  organic  departments,  and  even  varied  as  to  organi- 
zation in  animals ;  yet  in  all  according  to  other  variations  in  the  gen- 
eral physiological  constitution  (§  133-151,  185,  259-295,  409,  410). 

But,  I  think  it  must  be  conceded  that  I  have  shown  that  there  is  no 
physical  penetration  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  even  by  oxygen 
gas,  and  that  the  formation  of  carbonic  acid  within  the  lungs  is  pri- 
marily due  to  a  strictly  physiological  process  (§  135,  419,  433,  &c., 
UUa-f). 

I  am  now  conducted  to  a  fact  which  illustrates  the  principle  on 
which  miasmatic  poisons  operate. 

It  is  well  known  that  adult  dogs,  &c.,  will  bear,  with  impunity,  a 
suspension  of  respiration  for  the  space,  at  least,  of  five  minutes.  But 
they  polish  immediately  if  plunged  into  carbonic  acid  gas.  There- 
fore, say  the  humoralists,  the  gas  is  absorbed  in  the  latter  case,  which 
makes  the  difference  in  results.  This,  however,  is  contradicted,  in 
the  first  place,  by  the  ordination  of  nature  that  carbon  shall  be  evolv- 
ed from  the  lungs,  and  by  an  organization  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
lungs  coiTesponding  to  that  fundamental  law ;  whether  the  process 
be  the  result  of  chemical  or  vital  actions,  or  both  united  (§  447j,y). 
Organization  is  thus  specifically  opposed  to  the  absorption  of  carbon- 
ic acid.  As  well  might  it  be  assumed  that  gastric  juice  is  resorbed 
by  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach.  Carbonic  acid,  therefore,  does 
not  destroy  by  absorption  and  union  with  the  blood  (§  419,  420). 

But  this  incontrovertible  philosophy  is  sustained  by  direct  experi- 
ment ;  since  it  was  found  by  Nysten  that ''  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be 
injected  into  the  venous  system  in  large  quantities,  without  stopping 
the  circulation,  and  without  acting  primitively  on  the  brain ;  but  when 
more  is  injected  than  tlie  blood  will  absorb,  it  produces  death  by  dis- 
tending the  heart,  as  when  air  is  injected  into  the  veins." — Nysten, 
RecJierchcs,  &c.,  p.  88. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  the  principle  demonstrated,  which  is  of  uni- 
versal application  to  mephitic  gases,  upon  whatever  surface  their  ac* 
tion  may  he  exerted.  The  poisonous  action  of  carbonic  acid  is  ex- 
erted upon  the  pulmonaiy  mucous  tissue,  and.  only  then  upon  the 
brain,  as  a  consequence  of  that  primary  effect,  and  through  the  phys- 
iological relations  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs  to  the  great  ner- 
vous centre  (§  129,  137,  222,  &c.,  666.  Also,  Med.  and  Fhynolog. 
Comm,,  vol.  i.,  p.  443,  &c.  This  lets  us  into  the  secret  why  many 
poisons,  as  that  of  the  viper,  of  the  naad  dog,  of  the  wourari,  &c.,  have 
no  action  upon  the  stomach,  or  when  applied  to  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  but  operate  with  violence  when  inserted  within  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  sKin,  and  why  that  of  the  rhus  vemix,  &c.,  will  affect  the 
skin  when  applied  only  superficially  (§  135-137,  140,  150). 

Again,  in  connection  with  the  £>regoing  illustration,  it  is  an  im- 
portant fact  that  animals  may  be  destroyed  by  the  application,  for  a 
considerable  time,  of  carbonic  acid  to  the  skin,  although  free  respira- 
tion of  atmospheric  air  be  pei-mitted.  This  shows  that  it  may  also  ex- 
ert a  deleterious  action  upon  the  organic  constitution  of  the  skin;  and 
by  analogy,  therefore,  such  may  be  more  or  less  the  case  with  mala- 
ria. And  it  should  be  farther  stated,  that  the  action  of  carbonic  acid 
agrees,  also,  with  that  of  concentrated  forms  of  malaria  in  the  instan- 
taneousness  of  its  effects  (§  654,  a). 

827,  c.  An  almost  endless  series  of  examples  of  clear,  definite  char- 
acter illustrate  the  philosophy  of  more  obscure  but  analogous  problems. 
Another,  for  instance,  may  be  found  in  the  effects  of  the  nitrous  oxide 
^,  when  respired.  Here,  the  immediate  production  of  the  phenome- 
na, and  more  especially  the  abruptness  with  which  they  subside,  prove 
that  the  whole  action  of  the  gas  is  upon  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue, 
and  that  the  general  phenomena  can  be  in  no  respect  owing  to  a  mod- 
ified state  of  the  blood,  or  to  the  absorption  of  tne  agent.  We  have 
already  variously  seen  how  the  morbific  impression  may  be  produced 
without  exciting  any  manifest  disease  in  the  part  upon  which  the  pri- 
mary impression  is  produced.  The  example  of  cold  in  producmg 
pneumonia,  or  rheumatism,  &c.  (§  649  c,  <2,  657,  666),  the  fatal  action 
of  hydrocyanic  acid,  aconitina,  strychnia,  &c.,  the  remedial  influences 
of  tartarized  antimony,  of  the  mercurials,  and  of  numerous  other  al- 
terative agents,  concur  in  one  general  illustration  of  this  subject  (§ 
494  dd,  550-563).  The  philosophy  relative  to  the  nervous  power 
conducts  us  through  all  the  labyrinth  of  the  wide-spread  influences 
that  radiate  from  a  given  point  which  may  seem  almost  alone  exempt 
from  the  general  invasion  of  disease  (§  222,  &c.,  500,  512,  &c.). 

827,  d.  The  present  place  supplies  a  good  opportunity  for  intro- 
ducing a  case  of  death  trom  hydrocyanic  acid ;  partly  with  a  view  to 
our  present  subject,  and  to  serve,  in  part,  as  a  reference  to  illustrate 
other  topics.     Thus : 

A  medical  gentleman  had  swallowed  a  fatal  dose  of  Scheele*s  hydro- 
cyanic acid,  from  which  he  died  in  about  ten  minutes.  '*  On  cutting 
into  the  right  lung,  a  frothy,  dirty-brown  semi-mucous  fluid  exuded, 
tinged  with  blood.  There  was  no  odor  of  prussic  acid  from  it.  In 
the  cavity  of  the  right  pleura  were  about  eight  ounces  of  thin  serum. 
The  lefl  lung  was  firmly  adherent  in  its  whole  extent  to  the  costal 
pleura.  Heart  firmly  contracted.  It  exhaled  no  smell  of  prussic  acid. 
Liver  healthy.     Spleen  sof^  and  easily  broken  down,  resembling  mul- 
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berry  jam.  Kidneys  natura].  The  stomach  contained  about  fifteen 
ounces  of  half-digested  food,  that  gave  out  the  well-known  odor  of  bit- 
ter almonds.  The  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  healthy,  and  rmeUed 
ttrangly  qfprussic  add  after  the  stomach  had  been  emptied  of  its  con- 
tents (§  657).  Intestines  healthy.  Ves$eU  and  nimsu  of  the  brain 
JiUed  with  a  dark-colored  fluid  blood.  No  smell  of  prussic  acid. 
Blood  every  where  fluid*'  (§  494,  904  b). — Mr.  Poolbv,  in  London 
Medical  Chizette,  1845. 

827,  e.  The  foregoing  philosophy  enables  us  to  understand  why  the 
morbific  action  of  miasmata  is  promoted  by  Tarious  causes  which  in- 
crease the  susceptibility  of  the  system  (§  663),  and  which  has  its  par- 
allel in  numerous  examples  of  daily  occurrence ;  as  the  greater  liability 
of  mercurial  agents  to  produce  salivation  if  we  increase  irritability  by 
cathartics,  bloodletting,  &c.  (§  556  c,  837  b) ;  while,  on  the  contra^, 
had  humoralism  any  foundation,  cathartics  and  bloodletting  should  di- 
mipish  the  chances  of  mercurial  action,  nor  should  that  action  increase 
long  after  profuse  ptyalism  has  been  established.  (See  Modus  Ope' 
randi  of  Remedial  Agents^  §  892,  &c.,  and  Vital  Habit,  Constitution^ 
&c.,  §  535-638.) 

It  should  be  observed,  also,  that  upon  the  hypothesis  of  humoralism 
there  should  be  no  exemption  of  individuals  ftom  epidemic  diseases, 
since  the  blood  of  all  should  be  equally  liable  to  contamination.  Hu- 
moralism may  not,  consistently,  assign  as  the  ground  of  exemption  a 
difference  in  the  susceptibilities  of  the  solids  which  have  been  in- 
duced by  other  causes  (§  651  b,  657  a,  837  b);  and  since,  therefore, 
the  blood  is  the  pabulum  vitce,  and  convertible  into  the  solids,  it 
should,  upon  the  humoral  doctrine,  when  itself  diseased,  occasion 
universal  disease  of  the  solids  (§  663).  The  same  is  also  true  of  the 
poisons,  of  the  prick  of  a  pin,  &c. ;  but  always  affecting  some  severe- 
ly, and  others  slightly, — the  former  sometimes  striking  at  one  organ, 
and  again  at  another,  while  the  latter  induces  in  one  man  erysipela- 
tous inflammation,  in  another  always  phlegmonous,  and  in  a  third 
none  at  all  (§  652  c,  828  c), 

827,y!  If,  however,  it  be  admitted  that  offensive  substances,  when 
absorbed,  operate  through  the  medium  of  the  circulation,  solidism  and 
vitalism  can  alone  interpret  the  phenomena.  There  is  abundant  proof 
that  the  results  are  not  due  to  any  affection  of  the  blood,  but  must  be 
referred  to  the  direct  action  of  the  agents  themselves  upon  the  vital 
constitution  of  the  solids  to  which  inej  are  distributed.  This  con- 
struction of  the  subject,  therefore,  is  directly  within  the  pale  of  solid- 
ism ;  though  it  be  foreign  from  the  truth. 

827,  g.  Again,  however,  most  of  the  substances  whose  presence  in 
the  blood  or  secretions  can  be  detected  (a)  are  either  innoxious,  or 
undergo  chemical  decomposition  as  soon  as  they  come  in  contact  with 
the  circulating  mass,  and  would  therefore  either  be  rendered  inert, 
or  would  certainly  give  rise  to  different  phenomena  from  those  of  the 
agents  in  their  original  shape  (§  52,  149,  650). 

827,  ^.  But  this  part  of  the  doctrine  of  absorption  does  not  end 
with  gaseous  substances;  since  there  are  some  distinguished  philoso- 
phers who  maintain  that  sating  is  produced  by  the  penetration  of  light 
to  the  recesses  of  the  brain,  where  it  gives  rise  to  certain  cerebral 
changes  that  result  in  vision ;  just  as  Liebig  and  his  school  suppose 
that  all  the  operations  of  the  mmd  are  determined  by  chemical  chan- 
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ges  of  the  brain  (§  349  e,  350^  m--?)*  By  the  analogies  of  Natuie, 
oierefare,  we  must  conclude  that,  whatever  gives  rise  to  other  sensa- 
tions, must  be  equally  absorbed  and  conveyed  to  the  sensorium  com- 
mune,— the  odor  of  plants,  the  undulations  of  air^  the  prick  of  a  pin, 
&c.  (§  837,  b). 

828,  a.  The  third  proposition  of  humuralism  sets  forth,  that  when 
morbific  agents  are  inserted  in  wounds,  they  give  rise  to  diseases  in 
various  parts. 

Here,  then,  we  have  something  besides  denuded  surfaces.  The 
"  facts"  which  I  have  considered  in  the  preceding  propositions  were 
evidently  unsatisfactory  to  "  experimental  philosophy,'*  and,  therefore, 
a  start  has  been  given  to  absorption  by  inserting  the  noxious  agents 
within  the  vascular  systems.  But,  I  have  gone  extensively,  in  the 
OammaUaries,  into  the  proof  that  in  all  the  cases  of  this  nature,  the 
agents  have  been  either  violently  forced  into  the  torrent  of  blood,  or 
that  their  direct  effect  is  exclusively  upon  the  injured  part,  and  thence 
propagated  sympathetically  over  the  system.  It  will  be  also  observed 
that  in  these  experiments  the  agents  are  brought  into  direct  contact 
with  parts  where  the  organic  properties  are  most  exquisitely  develop- 
ed and  susceptible.  The  time  of  incubation  (§  666)  may  be  from  an 
instant,  as  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and  strychnia  (§  350^  p^  494,  743, 
826  &-ii,  827  d,  904  b),  to  a  year  or  more,  as  with  the  cause  of  inter- 
mittent fever  (§  561,  6d7),  or  even  to  years,  as  with  the  hydrophobic 
virus  (§  647,  559,  560,  654-659,  500  o,  503,  506,  &c.  Also,  Camm., 
vol.  i.,  p.  496-506).  As  to  the  last,  the  virus  can  neither  remain  in 
the  wound,  nor  circulate  in  the  changeable  body,  for  years,  or  for 
months.  It  is  either  washed  away  from  the  former,  or  carried  off  by 
the  latter. 

Now  all  these  cases  are  exactly  upon  a  par,  so  far  as  principle  is 
concerned.  The  same  influences  obtain  in  respect  to  the  hydropho- 
bic virus,  as  with  those  agents  which  destroy  life  as  soon  as  they  come 
in  contact  with  the  body.  This  is  the  work  of  the  nervous  power ; 
just  as  it  is  when  joy,  or  anger,  or  a  surg^ical  operation,  or  blows  on 
the  stomach,  &c.,  kill  in  an  instant  of  time  (§  227,  230,  234  e,  476  A, 
509-511).  The  principle  is  the  same > as  when  the  division  of  a  nerve 
excites  inflammation  in  the  part  to  which  it  is  distributed.  Now  all 
this  conducts  us,  at  once,  to  a  knowledge  of  the  modut  operandi  of 
the  poison  of  venomous  animals  in  the  following  comprehensive  case. 

828,  b.  "  I  have  seen,"  says  Dr.  Johnson,  the  late  distinguished  ed- 
itor of  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  '*  the  ear  of  a  rabbit  exposed 
to  the  bite  of  a  cobro  de  capella,  with  a  pair  of  scissors  kept  across 
the  ear,  ready  to  cut  it  off  the  moment  the  bite  was  inflicted ;  yet  the 
animal  died  quickly  in  convulsions"  (§  234  e,  507,  826  d). 

The  foregoing  fact  corresponds  exactly  with  experiments  of  a  very 
different  nature  by  Van  Deen,  Stilling,  Budge,  &c.  (§  494),  and  forms, 
with  those,  substantial  erounds  for  analogical  induction^  They  may 
be  safely  considered  of  universal  application,  whatever  the  morbific 
cause,  whatever  the  interval  of  predisposition. 

828,  c.  It  is  astonishing,  too,  with  what  rapidity  certain  morbific 
causes  will  establish  inflammation,  and  thus  lead  to  an  almost  instan- 
taneous disorganization.  Take  another  example  from  the  venomous 
serpent,  as  related  by  Sir  E.  Home.  He  caused  a  rat  to  be  bitten 
by  a  snake.    It  died  tn  one  minute.     The  cellular  membrane  beneath 
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the  wound  was  wholly  destroyed,  the  muscles  separated  from  di^  ribs 
and  from  a  small  extent  of  the  scapula.  The  bitten  part  was  greatly 
inflamed. 

Here  the  inflammation  must  have  commenced  in  the  region  of  the 
thorax  at  the  moment  the  bite  was  inflicted.  Absorption  and  distribu- 
tion were,  of  course,  impossible,  and  there  is  nothing  but  the  philoso- 
phy which  I  have  propounded  of  tho  nervous  power  that  will  in  the 
least  explain  the  phenomena  in  this  and  all  analogous  cases  ($  222, 
&c.,  234  e,  503,  509).  By  the  foregoing  case  we  are  also  prepared 
to  understand  that  hydrocyanic  acid  may  light  up  venous  congestion 
in  the  brain,  although  it  destroy  with  equal  rapidity  (§  827,  d), 

828,  d.  Finally,  an  elementary  example  of  universal  application  to 
morbific  agents,  and  illustrative  of  the  nature  of  life,  will  superaede 
the  necessity  of  farther  comment  upon  the  three  fundamental  proposi- 
tiohs  of  humoralism  as  it  respects  absorption  (§  823).  This  example 
is  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  seton,  farther  on  ;  but  more  open 
to  the  understanding  of  all  (§  905). 

.  It  will  be  admitted  that  when  inflammation  is  excited  by  the  punc- 
ture of  a  lancet,  it  is  not  by  irritating,  or  otherwise  affecting  the  blood ; 
but  that  all  the  attendant  phenomena  are  due  to  an  impression  made 
upon  the  solids,  and  to  their  consequent  morbid  action.  The  inflam- 
mation, thus  excited,  may  be  extensively  and  violently  propagated 
along  the  part,  as  in  phlebitis,  &c.  (I  specify  a  vein,  as  it  is  here  the 
acrid  injections  are  made,  §  830) ;  and  it  is  but  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  same  condition  is  owing  to  a  similar  cause  at  one  or  six  indies 
from  the  wound,  as  at  the  eighth  of  an  inch.  No  sooner,  also,  does 
the  inflammation  begin  than  remote  sympathies  may  come  into  play ; 
but  as  we  have  no  morbiflc  blood  in  these  cases,  we  must  look  for 
some  principle,  analogous  to  that  in  which  the  local  changes  began,  to 
explain  the  general  derangement  (§  500,  711,  &c.).  All  this  will 
lielp  us  to  the  philosophy  of  analogous  developments  in  diseases  of  re- 
putedly humoral  origin.  But,  besides  the  common  eflects  of  inflam- 
mation, the  prick  of  the  lancet  may  convulse  the  whole  nervous  and 
muscular  systems  (§  222,  &c.).  Nay,  more,  and  greatly  to  our  pur- 
pose, the  inflammation  arising  from  a  wound  will  be  variously  modifl- 
ed  in  its  character  by  the  exact  nature  of  the  wound  itself,  and  the 
kind  of  instrument  or  violence  with  which  it  is  inflicted  (§  652,  c). 

If  there  be  now  added  to  the  point  of  the  lancet  sulphuric  acid,  or 
the  virus  of  putrid  animal  matter,  of  the  small,  or  cow-pox,  or  the 
pobon  of  the  viper,  of  tho  wourari,  &c.,  there  will  be  many  diversities 
m  the  general  results  of  tho  several  causes  thus  superadded  to  the 
mechanical,  but  stron^^  resemblances  in  the  local  phenomena,  and  in 
the  progress  of  symptoms.  The  specific  products,  also,  as  well  as 
other  circumstances,  denote  specific  modifications  of  a  common  path- 
ological state  (§  722,  Sec).  If,  then,  the  mechanical  irritation  in  one 
instance  have  acted  directly  upon  the  solids,  is  it  not  a  proper  conclu- 
sion from  the  progress  and  analogy  of  symptoms,  that  the  several  va- 
rieties of  poison  have  done  so  in  the  others  ?  It  cannot  be  said  that 
certain  diflerences  in  the  results  imply  a  difference  in  the  principle, 
since  all  these  results,  where  life  is  sufliciently  prolonged,  are  purely 
secondary,  and  will  be  admitted  to  be  consequent  on  the  morbid  affec- 
tion of  the  solids.  But  all  the  primary  phenomena  in  such  instances 
coincide  with  each  other,  and  have  the  same  order  of  development 
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If  Ae  poison  of  the  viper  destroy  life  with  great  instantaneousness, 
tirii  if  conclusive  against  absorption,  and  is  exactly  allied  in  principle 
to  the  fatal  operation  of  a  blow  upon  the  reeion  of  the  stomach,  or  of 
surgical  operations  which  produce  instant  death,  or  of  the  prick  of  a 
pin  which  is  followed  by  tetanus  (§  494  b,  509,  &c.). 

828,  e.  There  is  an  endless  variety  of  analogies  where  disease  is 
excited  by  agents  of  a  mechanical,  or  even  of  a  more  negative  nature; 
such  B8  cold,  heat,  wakefulness,  fatigue,  &c.,  which,  like  the  opera^ 
tions  of  the  mind  or  its  passions,  in  producing  or  removing  disease, 
killing  or  curing,  according  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  intellectual  pro- 
cess, that  are  applicable  with  all  the  force  of  the  strongest  analogies 
to  show  that  in  all  other  cases  the  same  laws  prevail  (§  188^  d,  527  b, 
90S  m,  905). 

829.  '*  When  we  consider,"  says  Pereira,  "  the  peculiarities  attend- 
ing the  hepatic  circulation,  and  that  all  the  remedial  agents,  whose 
particles  are  absorbed,  have  to  pass  through  the  portal  vein, — the  vein 
by  whose  branches  the  bile  is  secreted, — our  (utonishment  is  great  that 
this  secretion  is  not  more  frequently  affected  by  the  various  medicinal 
agents  put  into  the  stomach.''* — Pereira's  MeU,  Med,,  p.  92. 

May  we  not,  however,  rather  be  astonished  that  the  frequent  exemp- 
tion of  the  liver  itself  from  all  morbid  effects,  as.  well  as  the  condition 
of  the  bile,  did  not  satisfy  our  able  author  that  the  doctrine  of  reme- 
dial and  morbific  action  by  absorption  is  contradicted  by  the  plainest 
facts  (§  889,  a)  1 

Our  author,  however,  has  been  led  into  an  important  physiological 
error  by  Magendie's  assumption  that  the  veins,  and  not  the  lymphat- 
ics, peiform  the  office  of  absorptioQ ;  while  in  respect  to  any  ingress 
of  deleterious  agents,  it  is  mostly  by  way  of  the  lacteals  (§  277).  Ad- 
mitting, therefore,  that  the  violent  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica  oper- 
ate by  absorption,  they  are  first  conveyed  directly  to  the  heart  through 
the  thoracic  duct ;  and  if  "  astonishment*'  be  great  in  the  mistaken 
case  of  the  liver,  how  much  greater  should  it  be  when  we  consider  the 
realities  of  nature,  and  observe  how  often  the  exquisitely  irritable 
heart  remains  unaffected  when  the  most  powerful  irritants  are  empti- 
ed into  its  right  cavities.  Or  taking  the  construction  of  our  author, 
the  effect  upon  the  heart  would  be  equally  the  same,  since  a  large 
proportion  of  the  portal  blood  is  delivered  at  the  same  cavities.  In 
either  case,  the  imtants  would  exist  in  a  state  of  concentration  in  the 
most  irritable  organ  of  the  body  compared  with  their  dilution  in  other 
parts,  except  the  lungs,  as  1  to  50,  or  more.  And  yet  the  heart  often 
remains  undisturbed  in  its  regular  action  after  the  administration  of 
violent  agents,  while  they  are  simultaneously  healing,  or  inflicting 
disease  on  other  parts.  I  present,  therefore,  diis  isolated  fact  as  ade- 
quate in  itself  to  a  full  refutation  not  only  of  the  doctrine  of  morbific 
and  remedial  action  by  absorption,  but,  by  the  force  of  analogy,  to 
that  of  the  entire  system  of  the  humoral  pathology.  If  embarrassing 
to  the  humoralists  in  the  case  of  the  inirritable  liver,  it  is  conclusive 
in  that  of  the  heart. 

830,  a.  The /ourth  grand  assumption  of  humoralism,  as  a  part  of  its 
basis,  is  the  production  of  disease  and  death  by  the  injection  of  va- 
rious substances  into  the  circulation  (§  823).  These  mjections  are 
made  upon  animals,  and  their  effects  carried  up  to  the  natural  morbific 
causes  on  tnan. 
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Strange  as  is  this  analogical  ground  of  induction,  it  is,  newdieleas, 
the  great  bulwark  of  humoralism.  The  doctrine  is  thus  set  &itli  by 
itB  restorer,  M.  Andral : 

*'  Various  animal  poisons,  such  as  those  of  the  snake  tribe,  and  dif- 
ferent mineral  poisons,  as  mercury,  for  instance,  act  upon  the  blood 
in  the  same  manner  as  deletenous  substances  injected  into  the  circu- 
lation." "  Those  derangements  of  functions  and  organs  produced  by 
the  experimenter,  when  he  introduces  different  deleterious  substances 
directly  into  the  blood,  are  likewise  those  that  are  produced  by  the 
stmg  or  bite  of  certain  animals ;  they  are  also  those  tnat  take  place  in 
smail-poXf  measles,  and  scarlatina  of  a  malignant  nature,  as  it  is  call- 
ed. They  are  the  same  derangements  that  appear  in  persons  exposed 
to  putrid  emanations,  vegetable  or  animal,  and  to  miasmata  from  the 
bodies  of  other  persons  that  are  themselves  diseased  and  crowded  in 
confined  places,  &c.  (§  653).  Lastly,  they  sJiow  themselves,  also,  in 
individuals  whose  blood  is  only  imperfectly  or  badly  repaired  by  tn- 
nffieiaU  or  unwholesome  diet*'  (§  744,  819  b). 

830.  b.  The  order -of  results  as  stated  by  Andral,  and  as  adopted  by 
all  humoralists,  is  the  following : 

'^A  vitiation  of  the  blood  by  the  commixture  of  deleterious  sub- 
stances. Nextf  in  consequence  of  such  vitiation,  an  alteration  of  the 
functions  of  the  nervous  system.  LcLstly^  the  blood  that  supports  the 
organs,  and  the  nervous  system  that  animates  them,  having  suffered  a 
general  injury,  there  takes  place  a  constant,  though  not  always  appre- 
ciable, modification  of  these  organs  in  xheHi  Junctions,  or  in  their  tex- 
turo"  (§  709,  740,  744,  821,  847  d). 

831.  Injections  of  noxious  agents  into  the  circulation  of  animals 
were  made  to  an  almost  incredible  extent  centuries  ago ;  and  millions, 
I  may  safely  say,  have  been  repeated  in  later  times.  But  they  prove 
only  two  things, — their  short-sightedness  and  inhumanity.  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  show,  in  the  least,  that  the  ordinary  causes  of  disease  are 
taken  into  the  circulation,  nor  do  they  produce  those  constitutional 
afiections  which  are  generated  by  the  natural  operation  of  morbific 
causes,  especially  on  the  human  species.  Their  action  is  commonly 
upon  the  venous  system ;  and  if  the  reader  will  refer  to  my  remarks 
upon  phlebitis,  he  will  perceive  the  reason  for  the  conclusion  of  many 
experimenters  that  they  have  given  rise  to  yellow  fever,  typhus,  &c.,  in 
the  brute  race  (§  744,  810,  &c.). 

These  devices  of  art  are  very  extensively  considered  in  my  Essay 
on  the  Humoral  Pathology,  where  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  they 
all  go  to  the  proof  of  solidism  (§  827,  y). 

832.  For  an  examination  of  what  I  have  designated  as  ihejifth  prop- 
osition in  humoralism  (§  823),  I  must  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the 
Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  401-408,  431-451). 

833.  The  sixth  foundation  is  relative  to  the  yeast  and  herrings ;  and 
the  reader  will  probably  be  satisfied  with  the  references  to  this  sub- 
ject which  occur  in  §  821,  c ;  otherwise,  he  may  consult  section  350, 
nos.  44,  45 ;  and  tho  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  417,  &c. 

834.  The  seventh  fundamental  assumption  goes  with  the^^^,  and 
the  reader,  by  the  references  there,  may  satisfy  himself  of  their  degree 
of  importance. 

835.  The  eighth  bulwark  of  the  doctrine  is  the  important  fact, — im- 
portant to  the  solidist, — that  morbid  changes  occur  in  the  secreted 
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and  eztfated  products.  Nor  is  it  less  important  in  its  philosophical 
and  practical  bearings  upon  the  humoral  pathology ;  since  it  is  unde- 
niable that  it  places  the  learned  and  the  unlearned  practitioner  on 
common  ground.  Their  patholoffj  is  the  same ;  and  what  is  affirmed 
in  the  following  extract  of  the  educated,  in  respect  to  their  practical 
habits,  every  newspaper  in  the  land  assures  us  is  equally  true  of  the 
pretender  in  medicine.     Thus  the  extract : 

"  The  humoral  pathologist  neglects  the  study  of  visceral  lesions ; 
and  when  be  turns  his  attention  to  the  digestive  system,  he  only  con- 
siders its  secretions,  and  not  its  actual  condition,  or  the  state  of  its 
sympathies.  His  sole  purpose  is  to  evacuate  sordes,  or  to  produce  a 
flow  of  healthy  bile,  ana  to  eliminate  depraved  secretions ;  and  this  he 
attempts  without  possessing  any  knowledge  of  the  efiects  of  disease 
of  the  digestive  system  on  other  organs." 

Professional  humoralism  assumes  that  these  "vitiated  secretions'* 
are  due  to  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  and  not  to  perverted  actions 
of  the  solids,  which,  in  their  ordinary  state,  give  nse  to  the  various 
natural  products.  And  so  the  newspapers.  Perhaps,  however,  the 
student  may  obtain  some  ideas  to  the  contrary,  by  consulting  the  fol- 
lowing references  (§  42,  44,  53,  135,  220,  222-233},  284-292,  307, 
314,  322-326,  327-331,  407-432,  452,  &c.,  500,  &c.,  512,  &c.,  674, 
&c.). 

836.  The  ninth  ground  of  induction  goes  back  to  ancestral  dis- 
eases ;  and  assumes  their  transmission,  by  hereditary  inipurities  of  the 
blood,  to  succeeding  generations.  I  have  referred  sufficiently  to  the 
philosophy  of  this  subject  in  the  present  work  (§  75-80,  143-147, 
220,  327-331,  559,  561-563,  591,  659,  666  b,  674),  and  more  exten- 
sively, and  in  other  aspects,  in  the  Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  464,  &c.). 
I  shall  not,  therefore,  amn  encounter  this  part  of  the  foundation ;  but 
cannot  refrain  from  adverting  to  its  pernicious  effects  in  practice. 
One  of  its  vague  attendants  is  the  doctrine  of  "  poverty  of  the  blood,'* 
and  this,  as  practically  applied  to  active  conditions  of  scrofula,  is  a 
fearful  scourge  to  the  human  family.  The  "  enriching  black  meats," 
and  the  "  sustaining  cordials,*'  which  are  every  where  commended  to 
the  subjects  of  phthisis,  in  its  early  stages,  are  the  occasion  of  a  great- 
er mortality  in  one  day  than  ever  proceeded  from  the  abstraction  of 
blood  in  all  diseases  since  medicine  became  an  art  (§  620,  note.  Also, 
Comm.,  vol.  il,  p.  608-634,  "  pathology  of  Tubercle  and  Scrofula*'). 

837,  a,  Humoralism  assumes,  as  its  tenth  fundamental  basis  which 
I  have  indicated,  that  remedial  agents,  when  injected  into  the  circu- 
lation, sometimes  produce  the  same  effects  upon  particular  organs  as 
when  administered  by  the  stomach  (§  823). 

Rarely  has  this  experiment  been  tried  on  roan,  in  recent  times ; 
probably  in  consequence  of  the  mere  transfusion  of  blood  having  been 
fatal,  and  interdicted  by  law,  in  former  times.  It  is  almost  entirely 
limited  to  animals;  when,  as  might  be  expected,  the  agents  exert 
their  effects  mostly  upon  the  venous  system ;  "  giving  rise  to  scurvy^ 
yellow  feder,  typhoid  fevers  &c.,  not  to  mention  a  number  o^  other  affec- 
tions which  I  called  into  being  before  you**  (§  744,  709,  810). 

The  case  in  which  Dr.  Hale,  of  Boston,  injected  castor  oil  into  his 
own  circulation  is  a  standing  reference  ;  but  like  the  "  Secretary,'*  it 
*'  stands  alone."  What  though,  however,  it  rewarded  the  gentleman 
with  ^,  few  moderate  evacuations,  I  have  never  yet  seen  it  affirmed  by 

L  L 
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the  pathological  chemist,  not  even  by  Orfila,  that  castor  oil  has  been 
detected  within  the  organism  after  its  exhibition  by  the  stomach ;  and 
we  need  not  doubt  that  the  experiment  has  been  satisfactorily  tried. 

837,  b.  That  certain  articles  of  the  materia  medica  which  manifest 
specific  relations  to  particular  parts  when  administered  by  the  stom- 
ach, will  exert  specific  effects  according  to  those  relations,  when  in- 
jected into  the  circulation,  is  clearly  inferable  from  the  first  princi- 
ples in  physiology.  If  vomiting  result  from  the  mere  action  of  tar- 
tarized  antimony  upon  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach,  and  purg- 
ing from  that  of  castor  oil  on  the  intestine,  it  should  probably  follow 
that  the  same  results  will  happen  when  either  of  these,  or  analogous 
agents,  are  injected  into  the  veins,  and  are  circulating  within  the  very 
organization  of  parts  possessing  superficially  those  relations  to  the 
same  agents  (§  150).  Each  series  of  observations,  however,  stands 
independently  by  itself.  The  injections  prove  nothing  beyond  their 
own  results.  They  can  have  no  bearing  upon  the  question  of  super- 
ficial actton  ;  and  we  may  as  well  deny  that  croton  oil,  hellebore,  ela- 
terium,  &c.,  act  upon  the  skin  when  they  produce  inflammation  of  that 
organ,  as  to  deny  the  same  local  action  upon  the  intestines  when  they 
increase  their  motion,  augment  their  secretion,  or  inflict  inflammation 
upon  them  ;  we  may  as  well  deny,  I  say,  that  we  feel, with  the  ends 
of  our  fingers,  or  assume  that  oflensive  odors,  tickling  the  throat,  warm 
water,  and  mental  emotions,  produce  vOmitiiig  through  the  medium  of 
the  circulation.  Humoralism  must  group  the  whole  under  one  cate- 
gory, and  must  indude  all  those  varying  susceptibilities  which  arise 
DTom  habits  and  analogous  causes  as  exerting  their  morbific  effects  upon 
the  blood ;  for  the  moment  it  regards  the  solids  as  taking  an  initiatory 
step,  it  opens  a  door  for  its  own  expulsion  (§  651  h,  827  e). 

837,  c.  A  great  variety  of  examples  might  be  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  repugnance  of  nature  to  the  doctrine  of  humoral  absorption  as 
commended  to  our  confidence  by  the  experimentalist,  and  which 
equally  confirm  the  vital  theories  of  morbific  and  remedial  action, 
whether  the  agents  be  applied  to  the  mucous  tissue  or  to  the  skin« 
What,  for  example,  would  oe  the  pondition  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  or 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  or  sulphuric  acid,  were  they  absorbed  from  the 
stomach  1  Utterly  changed,  perfectly  inert,  on'  their  contact  with  the 
blood.  How,  then,  does  sulphuric  acid,  or  the  acetate  of  lead,  ar- 
rest the  i^ight-sweats  of  phthisical  subjects  ?  What  disposition,  I  say, 
will  you  make  of  the  universal  effects  of  certain  insoluble  substances 
applied  to  the  skin ;  as  the  insoluble  preparations  of  mercury  1  How 
vrill  you  account  for  the  well-known  action  of  nitric  acid  upon  the 
liver,  when  applied  in  the  form  of  pedUuviumt  Interrogate  the 
chemist  as  to  the  condition  of  all  these  things,  and  many  other  analo- 
gous remedial  agents,  when  he  mingles  them  with  the  blood. 

The  experiments,  therefore,  have  no  tendency  to  prove  the  doc- 
trine of  absorption.  On  the  contrary,  they  go  to  substantiate  what  1 
have  said  of  the  nervous  power  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  remote 
effects,  and  the  importance  of  duly  considering  the  special  modifica- 
tion of  the  properties  of  life  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs  (§  133- 
162,  227,  &c.). 

837,  cc.  But,  after  all,  the  foregoing  experiments  are  worthless  in  a 
practical  sense,  since  they  have  been  made  (unless  in  rare  and  unsuc- 
cessful instances)  upon  a  very  few  individuals  in  health;  and  there- 
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fore  prove  nothing  as  to  their  action  upon  diseased  conditions  (§  137, 
143,  149,  150,  152  b,  156,  163,  Sec.).  And,  coming  to  the  multifari- 
ous examples  in  which  animals  have  been  the  subjects,  diey  serve  only 
to  raise  our  astonishment  that  educated  men  can  have  imagined  their 
applicability,  in  arnr  sense  whatever,  to  the  profound  problems  of  hu* 
man  maladies.  The  difference  in  constitution  alone  is  conclusive 
against  the  supposed  analogies.  It  is  conclusive,  indeed,  against  all 
such  reasoning  from  one  species  of  animal  to  another  species,,  how- 
ever apparently  allied  ;  since,  in  respect  to  the  critical  relations  even 
of  fooa,  there  is  scarcely  any  certainty  attending  this  inductive  process, 
while  the  distinction  in  respect  to  the  influences  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  upon  different  animals  is  marked  by  every  agent  which  is 
capable  of  making  any  positive  demonstration.  TJiose  vegetable  poi-> 
sons,  indeed,  which  are  most  destructive  to  man,  and  to  many  species 
of  animals,  are  to  others  of  the  brute  tribe  wholesome  articles  of  food 
(§  18,  150,  191,  366,  447,  854  bh), 

838.  The  natural  adaptation  of  the  various  fluids  of  the  body  to  the 
several  parts  with  which  they  come  in  contact,  and  the  certainty  with 
which  each  one  produces  disease  in  all  parts  to  which  they  are  not 
naturally  related,  is  conclusive  that  the  blood  cannot  be  medicated  by 
any  agents  of  sufficient  power  to  act  upon  parts  that  are  morbidly  ir- 
ritable, without  oflen  endangering  every  part  of  the  body.  The  prin- 
ciple is  of  course  the  same  as  with  the  truly  morbific  aeents ;  and,  to 
be  fully  comprehended,  the  following  references  should  be  consulted 
(§  133,  136,  137,  233J,  526). 

839.  As  with  morbific,  so  with  remedial  agents.  The  philosophy 
is  essentially  the  same  (§  151).  May  we  not,  therefore^  take  from 
Nature  an  important  hint  as  to  the  mode  in  which. remedies  operate, 
and  apply  it  analogically  to  the  modus  operandi  of  morbific  causes  t 
Does  unaided  Nature  medicate  the  blood  ?  Does  she  ever  effect  a 
change  in  that  fluid  widiout  an  antecedent  change  in  the  solids  1 
Never.  Does  she  not  always  restore  the  blood  from  -its  morbid 
states  through  the  agency  of  the  solids  alone  t  How  is  it  with  small- 
pox, and  measles,  and  other  self-limited  diseases  1  Art  can  do  noth- 
ing to  shorten  their  established  time,  or  afiect  their  regular  progress. 
Nature  accomplishes  the  whole.  But  I  say,  ac;ain,  does  she  first  rcm- 
ovate  the  blood  (§  858,  861)]  We  may  imagine  primary  changes  in 
this  fluid  as  the  cause  of  the  morbid  changes  whicn  befall  the  solids ; 
but  if  this  were  true,  then,  ex  necessitate  rei^  the  restorative  powers 
must  commence  and  advance  with  the  blood.  In  the  natural  cure, 
however,  there  is  no  agent  excepting  the  solids  to  exert  the  slightest 
impression  upon  that  substance;  by  which  I  thus  demonstrate  the  de- 
pendence of  the  morbid  changes  of  the  blood  upon  those  solids  by 
which  their  subsequent  removal  is  brought  about. 

840.  Try  the  question  by  an  infallible  experiment.  Apply  the 
medicine  to  the  organ  afiected ;  tartarized  antimony,  for  example,  to 
the  brain  in  phrenitis,  to  the  lungs  in  pneumonia.  How  absurd  the 
proposition !  Even  in  the  primary  action  of  remedies  upon  the  stom- 
ach, and  when  disease  of  that  organ  yields  to  their  operation,  it  is 
not  alone  from  the  direct  action  of  the  agents,  but  greatly  so  from  in- 
fluences of  the  nervous  power  transmitted  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
organ  (§  514  h,  516  d,  nos.  6,  12,  657,  658). 

Circulating  within  the  organization,  remedial  agents  of  an  irritating 
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nature  exasperate  disease  far  more  certainly  and  violently  than  do 
cathartics  when  acting  upon  a  highly-inflamed  intestinal  mucous 
membrane.  This  will  be  readily  appreciated  by  all  who  have  wit- 
nessed the  stimulant  effects  of  muriate  of  soda  when  injected  into  the 
▼eins  of  the  dying  subject  of  the  cholera  asphyxia.  Simple  as  the 
substance,  the  scarce  audible  heart  bounded  under  its  influence  be- 
yond its  natural  vigor,  and  the  whole  vascular  system  instantly  emer- 
ged from  its  sunken  state  into  one  of  preternatural  excitement,  and 
long  after  the  most  powerful  stimulants  administered  by  the  stomach 
would  not  awaken,  in  the  least,  the  expiring  sympathies  of  the  heart, 
nor  violent  irritants  applied  to  the  skin  rouse  its  circulation  (§  829). 

Can  it  be  entertainea  that  pneumonia,  or  ophthalmia,  or  erysipelas, 
or  furunculus,  &c.,  are  relieved  by  the  transmission  of  the  various 
substances,  which  may  yield  relief,  to  the  very  organization  of  the 
paits  affected  1  And  when  vesication,  and  bloodletting,  and  mental 
emotions,  are  added  to  those,  a  medley  is  presented  which  defies  as- 
sumption, but  which  is  interpreted  with  consistency  through  the  agen- 
cy of  the  nervous  power  (§  222-233}). 

841.  In  former  sections  I  had  occasion  to  illustrate  the  law  of  vi- 
tal habit  by  certain  effects  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents ;  and 
what  is  there  considered  would  appear  to  cover  the  whole  ground  of 
solidism  and  vitalism.  Among  the  many  illustrations  is  the  complex 
example  of  the  influences  of  tartarized  antimony  (§  549-554,  556), 
which  may  now  be  continued  with  a  more  specific  reference  to  the 
humoral  pathology,  as  it  will  be  in  a  future  section  to  that  of  its  mo- 
dus operandi  (§  902,  J\  &c.).  Its  several  relations,  therefore,  should 
be  regarded  in  connection. 

I  may  say,  then,  that  it  is  especially  to  my  present  purpose  that  the 
humoralist,  as  well  as  the  solidist,  is  guided,  in  his  repeated  adminis- 
tration of  the  antimonial  alterative,  by  its  effects  upon  the  stomach ; 
since  nothing  can  be  more  obvious  to  either  than  that  all  the  remote 
effects  depend  upon  the  amount  of  impression  which  the  remedy  pro- 
duces upon  the  stomach.  It  is  not,  therefore,  quantity,  but  effect, 
gastric  effect,  which  is  regarded  in  the  administration  of  this  distin- 
guished humoral  agent  (§  826,  c).  The  intense  excitement  of  fever, 
or  the  violence  of  pneumonia,  yields  to  the  first  nauseating  dose  of 
the  antimonial,  orif^itonly  approximate  that  point  of  gastric  irritation. 
The  next,  and  the  next,  in  unaltered  doses,  may  fail  of  an  equal  as- 
cendancy, while  the  fouith  makes  no  resistance  to  the  returning  phe- 
nomena. But,  if  there  be  now  added  to  the  original  twentieth  or 
eighth  of  a  grain  only  a  fiftieth  or  thirtieth  part,  the  phenomena  are 
again  subdued  the  moment  that  gastric  influence  begins.  And  in 
tfis  way  may  we  proceed,  experimentally,  by  continuing  the  same,  or 
increasing  the  dose,  and  find  at  each  repetition  that  the  general  re- 
sults will  conform  to  the  impression  which  is  made  upon  the  stomach, 
at  its  nearest  appmximation  to  a  state  of  nausea ;  whatever  the  re* 
quisite  dose, — however  small,  or  however  large  (§  556,  873). 

Again,  antimonials  are  more  salutary  when  they  can  be  borne  in 
gradually- increased  doses  than  where  it  is  necessary  to  lessen  a  small 
dose  from  the  beginning.  The  reason  is  this.  In  the  first,  or  most 
advantageous  case,  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  is  not  morbidly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  action  of  the  remedy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  obeys 
the  law  of  vital  habit  in  its  diminishing  influences  npon  the  suscepti* 
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bifity  of  the  vital  states  (§  551,  6cc.),  so  that  the  stomach  is  not  inja^ 
riously  irritated ;  while,  in  the  opposite  case,  the  law  of  habit  has  its 
exactly  opposite  effect  (§  556),  and  the  susceptibility  of  the  stomach 
being  morbidly  great,  and  farther  aggravated  by  the  antimony,  dis- 
ease of  this  organ  is  more  or  less  liable  to  set  in  as  a  consequence,  and 
the  object  of  the  remedy  to  be  thus  defeated.  In  the  mean  time,  it 
may  be  shedding  abroad  pernicious  influences  upon  other  parts  in 
doses  of  extreme  minuteness.  In  a  general  sense,  the  best  dose  is  just 
short  of  that  which  produces  nausea ;  but,  at  other  times,  occasional 
nausea  may  be  very  salutary,  and  again,  at  others,  a  full  emetic  dose 
may  overthrow,  at  once,  a  formidable  condition  of  disease. 

The  principle,  though  not  the  details,  is  universal:  Its  practical 
application  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and,  unlike  the  hypothesis  of 
absorption,  may  be  in  the  hands  of  all. 

842.  The  eleventh  foundation  of  humoralism,  and  the  last  in  the  or 
der  of  arrangement  (§  823),  is  derived  from  the  tan-yard.  Thus,— 
animal  tissues  have  their  strength  increased  by  immersion  in  astrin- 
gent vegetable  infusions ;  therefore,  as  many  tonics  are  abo  astrin- 
gent, they  are  taken  into  the  circulation  and  give  strength  to  the  stom- 
ach and  the  system  at  large  by  the  same  process  (§  569  b,  9Q4  d). 

So  much  has  been  said  upon  the  foregomg  philosophy  in  the  course 
of  this  work,  that  I  should  nave  avoided  the  present  subject,  but  far 
its  incorporation  into  the  basis  of  humoralism,  and  as  I  was  desirous 
of  presenting  the  whole  system  in  a  methodical  manner. 

My  own  construction  of  the  modus  operandi  of  astringents  is  briefly 
set  forth  in  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  will  be  ex- 
tended in  subsequent  sections  of  the  present  work.  But  I  would  now 
propound  for  the  consideration  of  the  humoralist  the  modus  operandi 
o£  cold,  o£  ipecacuanha,  of  muriate  qfaoda^  and  analogous  agents  devoid 
of  true  astringency,  in  arresting  hemorrhage ;  or  how  sulphuric  acid 
checks  the  colliquative  sweat,  or  what  would  be  its  condition,  or  that 
of  acetate  of  lead,  on  comine  in  contact  with  the  circulating  mass  of 
blood  1  The  force  of  necessity  which  applies  to  the  answers  will  be 
very  likely  to  extend  its  sway  throughout  the  classes  of  astringents 
and  tonics. 

843.  That  nothing  may  be  omitted  which  may  serve  to  complete 
my  analysis  of  humoralism,  I  may  state  what  may  be  regarded  by 
many  as  a  twelfth  fundamental  ground ;  though  it  is  only  an  induction 
from  the  general  assumption  that  the  blood  is  radically  vitiated,  &c., 
and  the  efficient  cause  of  the  morbid  state  of  the  solids.  Its  "  black" 
color,  as  it  is  called,  which  appears  in  congestive  fevers,  scurvy,  &c., 
is  taken  as  one  of  the  important  evidences  of  its  corrupted  state ;  and 
when  it  refuses  to  coagulate,  humoralism  assumes  that  "  putridity*' 
has  taken  place.  It  will  be  thus  seen  that  *' putrescency"  is  only  a 
corollary  of  the  seventh  proposition  in  my  analysis,  and  sustained  by 
ihefifih  (§  823,  834).  Liebig  has  gone  scientifically  into  the  subject 
(§  350) ;  and  in  the  Commentarie$  I  have  endeavored  to  do  justice  to 
its  merits  (vol.  i.,  p.  403-410, 418,  430-440,  442-460,  663-673).  But, 
what  is  more  remarkable  than  the  rest,  it  is  argued,  that,  because  the 
blood  ultimately  becomes  "black"  or  "putrid,"  it  therefore  takes  the 
initiatory  step  in  the  morbid  processes.  It  is  also  an  important "  fact" 
in  the  "  experimental  philosophy"  of  humoralism,  that  the  color  of  this 
blood  is  cnanged  to  a  vermilion  hue  by  adding  saline  cathartics  to 
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diet  whieh  is  abstracted ;  from  which  the  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the 
same  substances  are  taken  into  the  circulation  when  administered  bj 
tlie  stomach,  and  that  they  then  and  there  change  the  color  of  the 
blood  in  like  manner ;  which  proves  that  the  remedial  effect  is  exert- 
ed apon  that  fluid  There  is  no  doctrine  in  humoralism  more  strenu- 
ously maintained,  and  none  in  which  the  conclusions  are  considered 
more  logical  It  ffoes  with  the  rest  in  representing  the  nature  of  the 
"  experimental  philosophy"  which  now  lies  at  the  basis  of  theoretical 
ind  practical  medicine. 

844,  Finally,  an  author  of  the  olden  times,  writing  in  the  palmi- 
est days  of  humoralism,  but  not  of  the  professional  corps,  in  one  of 
his  sallies  upon  the  vagaries  c^  philosophy,  let  slip  a  bolt  which  de- 
molishes every  material  &bric  in  medicine. 

'*'  All  the  world  knows,"  he  says,  "  there  is  no  virtue  in  charms ;  but 
a  strong  donceit  and  opinion  alone,  which  forceth  the  humors  {moral 
ones),  spirits,  and  blood,  which  takes  away  the  cause  of  the  malady 
from  the  p^rts  affected.  The  like  we  may  say  of  our  magical  eflfects, 
sapcnrstitious  cures,  such  as  are  done  by  mountebanks  and  wizzards 
(§  167^!  note).  An  empyric  oftentimes,  and  a  silly  chiiiirgeon,  doeth 
more  strange  cures  than  a  rational  physician.  Nymannus  gives  a 
reason :  because  the  patient  puts  his  confidence  in  him,  which  Avi- 
cenna  prefers  before  art,  and  all  remedies  whatsoever.  'Tis  opinion 
alone,  saith  Cardan,  that  makes  or  mars  physicians ;  and  he  doeth  the 
best  cures,  according  to  Hippocrates,  in  whom  most  trust.  So  di- 
yenely  doth  this  phantasie  of  ours  affect,  turn,  and  wind,  so  imperi- 
ously command  our  bodies,  which,  as  another  Proteus,  or  a  chame- 
leon, can  take  all  shapes,  and  is  of  such  force,  as  Facius  adds,  that  it 
can  work  upon  others  as  well  as  ourselves.  How  can  otherwise  blear- 
eyes  in  one  man  cause  tlie  like  affection  in  another  ?  How  does  one 
man's  yawning  make  another  yawn  ?— one  man's  p — ing  provoke  a 
second  many  times  to  p  ?  Why  does  scraping  of  trenchers  offend  a 
third,  or  hacking  of  files  1  Why  do  witches  and  old  women  fascinate 
and  bewitch  children,  but,  as  Wierus,  Paracelsus,  Cardan,  Mizaldus, 
Valleriola,  Vannius,  Campanella,  and  many  philosophers  think,  the 
forcible  imagination  of  the  one  party  nerves  and  alters  the  spirits  of 
the  other  ?  Nay,  more,  they  can  cause  and  cure  not  only  diseases, 
maladies,  and  several  infirmities,  by  this  means,  as  Avicenna  suppo- 
seth,  in  parties  remote,  but  move  bodies  from  their  places,  cause 
thunder,  lightning,  tempests;  which  opinion  Alkiadus,  Paracelsus, 
and  some  others  approve  of;  so  that  I  may  certainly  conclude,  this 
strong  conceit  or  imagination  is  astrum  hominis^  and  the  rudder  oi 
this  our  ship,  which  reason  should  steer,  but  overborne  by  phantasie, 
cannot  manage,  and  so  suffers  itself  and  this  whole  vessel  of  ours  to 
be  overruled,  and  often  overturned"  (§  167  y,  note^  227, 234  <?,  500/,  o, 
509,  638, 1072). 

845.  Having  now  considered  the  grounds  upon  which  the  humoral 
pathology  reposes,  and  how  estranged  from  the  institutions  of  organic 
nature,  I  shall  proceed  to  offer  the  reader  a  condensed  view  of  my  ar- 
gument predicated  alone  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  physiology. 

I  propose  showing  by  this  argument,  that  the  blood  is  neither  a  pri- 
mary cause  of  disease  in  the  solids,  in  virtue  of  its  own  morbid  con- 
dition, nor  an  aggravating  cause  of  disease  when  altered  in  its  char- 
acter by  the  morbid  action  of  the  solids. 
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846.  No  one  will  deny  what  is  affirmed  by  Andral,  that  every  mor* 
bid  change  in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  probably  followed  by  some 
change  in  the  blood.  The  influences  from  bloodletting  often  give  rise 
to  very  remarkable  and  instantaneous  changes  in  the  circulating  mass 
(§  962,  a-h). 

I  also  agree  with  Andral,  that  any  primary  alteration  of  the  blood, 
of  a  morbid  nature,  must,  with  greater  certainty,  produce  disease  of 
the  solids  (§  827,  e).  . 

The  latter  proposition  is  the  basis  of  humoralism,  and  it  is  this 
which  I  now  address. 

847,  a.  There  is  a  specious  parallelism  about  the  two  foreffoinff 
propositions,  of  which  humoralism  has  taken  no  little  advantage.  Botn 
are  conceded  by  the  solidists,  and  humoralism  draws  its  conclusions 
from  both,  just  as  has  been  seen  of  its  principal  data  (§  823,  &c.).  Its 
inferences  involve  the  assumption  that  the  blood  and  the  solids  sus* 
tain,  reciprocally,  the  same  relations  to  each  other ;  when,  in  truth, 
the  distinction  is  nearly  as  great  as  between  an  agent  and  the  object 
acted  upon.  There  is  this  difference,  however.  In  the  present  C88e« 
in  their  natural  state,  the  blood  is  the  object,  while  it  contributes  to 
the  support  of  the  agent,  and  to  maintain  its  action. 

Were  the  blood,  therefore,  to  become  primarily  diseased,  it  would 
then  assume  the  same  relation  to  the  solids  as  any  other  morbific 
cause,  and  this  the  more  so  on  account  of  its  incorporation  with  them. 

Now,  observe  the  humoral  premises,  as  laid  down  by  Andral,  and 
considered  impregnable  by  all  humoraUsts.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
first  is  the  very  thing  which  is  most  denied  in  humoralism, — the  ground 
of  solid  ism  itself;  yet  is  it  put  forth  for  an  unreflecting  world.    Thus : 

1st.  Every  morbid  change  in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  followed  l>y 
some  change  in  the  blood. 

2d.  Every  primary  alteration  of  the  blood,  of  a  morbid  nature,  pro- 
duces disease  of  the  solids  (§  846). 

Therefore,  say  Andral,  and  other  humoralists,  every  morbid  change 
in  the  action  of  the  solids  is  occasioned  by  a  primary  change  in  the 
blood.  That  is  the  logic  (§  843).  But,  we  have  seen  that  the  two 
propositions  are  not  convertible  in  a  physiological  sense,  while  they 
stand  as  independent  statements,  and  in  exact  opposition  to  each  other. 

But  let  us  reverse  the  logic,  and  then  see  how  the  case  will  stand. 
By  the  first  of  the  premises,  the  solidist  argues  that  all  morbid  lesions 
of  the  blood  are  dependent  on  primary  changes  of  the  solids.  And 
this  conclusion  is  justified  by  the  strongest  force  of  analogy.  From 
the  germ  to  the  adult,  all  the  results  of  organic  life  have  their  origin 
in  organic  actions.  The  nutritive  fluid  itself,  from  the  time  that  or- 
ganic actions  begin,  is  universally  conceded  to  be  either  directly  or 
indirectly  the  product  of  these  actions ;  and  the  only  sense  in  which 
the  blood  can  be  regarded  as  an  agent,  is  that  of  stimulating  the  solids 
so  that  they  shall  carry  on  the  work  of  life  and  appropriate  the  blood 
to  their  own  uses. 

Here,  then,  wo  must  steadily  regard  the  true  relation  of  one  to  tiie 
other,  in  the  farther  progress  of  this  inquiry. 

Now,  it  is  said  that  the  solids,  which  give  being  and  vitality  to  the 
blood,  become,  in  their  normal  state,  the  subject  of  its  morbific  ao- 
tion ;  and,  according  to  the  premises  of  humoralists  and  solidists,  when 
the  solids  are  diseased,  the  blood  undergoes  disease  in  consequence. 
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If,  theiefore,  diseased  blood  be  originally  the  cause  of  disease  in  the 
solids,  it  must  certainly  maintain  an  ascendency  over  them.  Moreover, 
the  solids,  in  their  turn,  react  upon  the  blood  and  increase  the  dis- 
eased state  of  that  fluid,  or  the  primary  morbific  cause ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  admitted  premises,  every  increasing  degree  ofditeate  in  the 
hiood  must  be  a  cause  of  increasing  disease  in  the  solids.  Thus  would 
the  blood  and  solids  perpetually  act  and  react  upon  each  other ;  and 
since  a  morbid  state  of  the  blood,  according  to  humoralism,  is  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  disease  in  the  solids,  and  constantly  becomes  more  and 
more  diseased  and  morbific  in  virtue  of  the  morbid  state  which  it  sets 
up  in  the  solids,  it  is  plain,  if  the  doctrine  of  humoralism  were  true, 
there  could  never  be  a  recovery  from  disease. 

It  follows,  therefore,  I  say,  that  the  solids  having  been  brought  into 
a  morbid  condition  by  their  own  natural  stimulus,  and  their  own 
means  of  sustenance,  and  the  morbific  state  of  the  blood  continually 
advancing,  according  to  the  admitted  premises,  every  disease  so  be- 
ginning must  necessarily  terminate  in  aeath.  For,  again,  in  the  first 
place,  I  have  shown  the  absurdity  of  attempting  the  restoration  of  the 
bldod  to  its  natural  state  by  any  direct  action  upon  it  by  foreign  agents; 
and  secondly,  what  I  have  thus  shown  an  absurdity  is  a  matter  of  uni- 
versal admission,  since  it  is  conceded  by  all  that  the  natural  state  of 
the  blood  is  entirely  dependent  on  a  natural  or  healthy  state  of  the 
solids.  Nor  can  Nature,  in  her  spontaneous  cures,  begin  to  restore 
the  blood  but  through  a  primary  recuperative  act  on  the  part  of  the 
solids.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  make  healthy  blood  but  the 
HEALTHY  ACTION  OF  THE  SOLIDS.  Better  had  the  chemist  attempted 
the  manvJacture  of  blood,  and  eliminated  from  it  an  ''  artificial  gastric 
juice,"  than  the  conversion  of  fermented,  vitiated,  or  otherwise  dis- 
eased, into  healthy,  blood. 

847,  b.  As  the  foregoing  doctrine  is  based  upon  fundamental  laws 
in  physiology,  which  admit  of  no  "  exception"  (§  284-288),  it  is  man- 
ifest that,  when  the  constitution  of  the  blood  is  altered,  or  becomes  dis- 
eased, in  virtue  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  solids,  the  blood  thus  alter- 
ed is  not  an  aggravating  cause  of  disease  in  the  solids.  Indeed, 
should  it  become,  under  these  circumstances,  a  direct  morbific  agent 
to  the  solids,  the  same  philosophy  would  hold,  the  same  effect  obtain, 
as  were  the  blood  primarily  diseased ;  since,  as  the  blood  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  the  solids  for  its  healthy  constitution,  the.  moment  it 
becomes  a  morbific  agent  to  the  solids,  the  latter  will  have  lost  a  con 
trol  which  they  can  never  regain. 

847,  c.  The  fundamental  principles  now  stated  might  have  been  in- 
ferred from  the  final  cause  of  the  blood ;  since  it  would  have  been  a 
radical  defect  in  the  animal  economy,  that  a  fiuid  which  pervades  so 
universally  every  part,  which  is  intended  for  the  growth  and  nutrition 
of  the  whole,  which  depends  upon  those  parts  for  its  being,  and  those, 
in  their  turn,  upon  the  blood  for  their  nutrition,  and  is  at  all  times  in 
subordination  to  the  state  of  the  solids  in  the  natural  condition,  should 
receive  a  morbid  impress  from  a  part  yc  the  whole,  which  would  not 
only  defeat  its  great  final  purpose,  but  give  to  it  an  ascendency  over 
those  powers  and  actions  to  which  it  is  entirely  submissive,  for  the 
great  end  of  life,  in  their  natural  state  (§  43,  277,  278,  303{,  303i, 
322-326,  385,  409/-i,  411,  422,  424,  449  a,  464,  638,  733  d). 

There  is  an  ever-varying  adaptation  of  the  state  of  the  blood  to 
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the  Tarying  condition  of  the  solids,  and  this  is  brought  about  by  the 
solids  themselves.  It  proceeds,  in  equal  pace,  with  the  changes  of 
the  latter ;  a^  clearly  and  forcibly  exemplified  during  the  operation  of 
general  bloodletting  (§  136,  970  c).  The  properties  and  univenal 
condition  of  the  blood,  therefore,  undergo  changes  corresponding  with 
any  alterations  of  the  vital  condition  of  the  solids.  What  is  phys- 
iologically true  in  this  respect  must  be  equally  so  in  a  pathological 
sense  (§  639,  a).  A  morbia  state  of  the  blood  is  an  exact  product  of 
an  antecedent  change  in  the  solids,  by  which  they  move  on  in  harmo- 
ny (§  663,  733  d,  740,  741). 

847,  d.  Just  so  is  it  with  the  morbid  product  of  an  ulcerated  sur- 
face. The  exact  condition  of  the  product  will  depend  upon  the  exact 
state  of  the  solids  by  which  it  is  generated  (§  653),  nor  does  the  prod- 
uct, however  morbid,  increase  the  diseased  state  of  the  solids,  unless 
it  undergo  some  chemical  change  after  its  elaboration.  Were  it  oth- 
erwise, the  natural  and  immediate  result  would  be  a  perpetual  in- 
crease of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  ulcer  and  of  its  secreted  producL 
The  same,  again,  is  exactly  true  of  the  blood  and  the  organs  upon 
which  it  depends  (§  133  c,  136,  137,  150-152,  740,  741). 

The  analogy  of  which  I  am  now  speaking  is  still  more  forcible  in 
its  connections  with  the  humoral  philosophy  of  morbid  blood,  when 
it  is  considered  that,  with  whatever  violence  morbid  secretions  may 
act  upon  sound  parts,  they  bear  a  common  relation  to  all  other  mor- 
bific causes,  and  that,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  parts  are  brought  into 
a  morbid  state  and  generate  other  or  the  same  morbid  products  them- 
selves, they  cease  to  be  offended  by  either.  The  surface  upon  which 
the  syphilitic  virus,  or  that  of  small-pox,  excites  suppurative  inflamma- 
tion, ceases  to  be  offended  by  the  virus  as  soon  as  it  becomes  the 
product  of  the  part  Now  it  is,  indeed,  that  not  only  is  this  resistance 
ma4e,  but  Nature  may  set  in  with  her  recuperative  process. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  there  is  no  physiological  coinci- 
dence between  the  foregoing  morbific  causes  and  morbific  blood  in 
the  humoral  acceptation.  The  blood,  in  the  humoral  pathology,  is 
converted  into  a  morbific  cause  by  agents  foreign  to  the  organic  prop* 
eities  and  actions.  These  properties  and  actions,  I  say,  therefore,  wul 
have  lost  their  control  over  the  blood  thus  affected,  since  the  blood  is 
their  natural  stimulus,  the  pabulum  vita,  and  depends  upon  a  healthy 
state  of  the  solids  for  its  integrity. 

847,  #.  The  correspondence  of  which  I  have  now  spoken  between 
the  modified  vital  properties  of  a  part  and  its  morbia  products,  and 
between  a  diseased  state  of  the  solids  and  blood  renaered  morbid 
thereby,  has  its  deep  foundation  in  physiologrical  laws.  The  princi- 
ple is  seen,  naturally,  in  the  adaptation  of  the  veins  to  venous  blood, 
the  ureters  and  bladder  to  the  urine,  of  the  gall-bladder  and  mucous 
tract  of  the  bowels  to  the  bile,  while  venous  blood  isiatal  in  the  arte- 
rial system,  and  these  natural  products  excite  inflammation  in  other 
parts  (§  133,  &c.,  385,  733  d).  Mark,  however,  that  such  inflamma- 
tion cannot  be  oVercome  while  a  fresh  supply  of  urine  or  bilo  is 
brought  into  contact  with  the  parts  which  they  had  thus  offended. 
It  is  not  now,  as  was  just  seen  of  the  syphilitic  and  small-pox  virus 
(§  847,  £2),  since  no  part  is  capable  of  having  its  constitution  so  altera 
ed  as  to  generate  unne  or  bile,  and  therefore  there  can  be  no  preter- 
natural adaptation  of  the  vital  state  of  any  part  to  the  morbific  proper- 
ties of  those  natural  secretions. 
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.  And  just  BO  with  tbe  ordinary  forms  of  disease,  if  excited  in  the  sol- 
ids by  a  primary  diseased  state  of  the  blood.  There  wiU  be  uothin?, 
then,  to  make  healthy  blood,  and  disease  must  go  on  to  the  death. 
The  humoralist  seems  to  have  had  some  vague  conception  of  this, 
since  he  applies  himself  to  drugging  the  blood.  The  principle  is 
deeply  founded  in  organic-  nature,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important  in 
its  practical  application  (§  847,  b), 

847,  y!  But,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  sense  of  iolidiim,  if 
the  alterations  of  the  blood  depend  on  an  antecedent  morbid  state  of 
the  solids,  the  changes  of  the  blood  will  be  always  suited  to  the  ezist- 
iaz  condition  of  the  organic  properties  and  actions,  of  which  the  mor- 
bid state  of  the  blood  has  been  only  a  consequence,  as  in  the  forego- 
ing analogous  cases  (§  847,  e).  And  since  the  changes  are  thu^  exert- 
ed, the  same' organic  properties  and  actions,  whatever  their  condition, 
can,  either  unassisted  or  by  the  aid  of  remedies,  replace,  by  their  own 
improvement,  the  morbid  changes  of  the  blood  by  others,  of  any  degree 
of  approximation  to  the  healthy  standard  (§  672,  676  a) ;  just  as  was 
seen  of  a  part  in  relation  to  the  syphilitic  or  small-pox  virus. 

847,  g.  Is  it  asked  why  the  blood,  when  it  becomes  altered  by  any 
local  inflammation,  is  not,  according  to  my  principles,  detrimental  to 
the  system  at  lar^e  1  The  solidist  can  reply  upon  sound  physiological 
laws,  while  the  humoralist  can  make  no  answer.  / 

I  say,  then,  that  all  other  parts  are  now  modified  in  their  powers 
and  functions  by  the  sympathetic  influences  of  the  local  disease  (§  222, 
&Cw^,  452,  &c.,  500,  &c.,  512,  &c.,  733  d,  811).  In  proportion  as  that 
affection  is  capable  of  modifying  the  blood,  so  does  it  exert  a  sympa- 
thetic effect  upon  all  parts  of  the  organization  (§  674,  d).  The  mod- 
ifications of  the  blood  and  the  constitutional  derangement  being  pro- 
duced by  a  common  cause,  the  blood  and  the  solids  are  universally 
adapted  to  each  other ;  the  blood  being  thus  inoffensive  to  the  genera 
al  organization,  just  as  the  virus  of  the  small-pox  is  harmless  to  the 
skin  by  which  it  is  generated. 

This  law  of  adaptation  meets  us  every  where,  both  in  the  natural 
and  morbid  states  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It  is  the  same  grreat  work 
of  Design  under  all  the  circumstances  of  life.  In  disease  it  is  coin- 
ci^nt  with  what  is  seen  in  health  of  the  modified  irritability  of  the 
larynx,  adapting  it  to  atmospheric  air,  of  the  pylorus  to  chyme,  &c. 
The  same  els  the  adaptation  of  natural  bile  to  tne  natural  state  of  the 
intestine,  or  of  morbid,  acrid  bile  to  the  diseased  or  disordered  intes- 
tine. It  is  analogous  to  the  expedient  by  which  a  deep-seated  ab- 
scess reaches  the  surface,  and,  finally,  to  all  the  processes  of  recu- 
peration (§  156  b,  733  J,  references).  Through  the  same  law  of 
adaptation,  also,  the  solids  are  brought  into  such  relationship  with 
each  other  by  the  reciprocal  influences  of  disease  as  it  may  affect  va- 
rious parts,  and  whatever  the  variety  in  the  coexisting  conditions,  that 
a  single  remedy,  as  bloodletting,  a  cathartic,  an  emetic,  &c.,  may  be 
universally  suited  to  the  several  pathological  states.  These  cases  are 
perpetually  before  us ;  and  were  not  my  philosophy  true,  all  our  effi- 
cient remedies  would  forever  agg^ravate  some  part  of  a  compound  dis- 
ease. The  principle  is  the  same  in  both  the  cases,  and  our  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  its  truth  in  the  latter  confirms  what  I  have  stated 
as  to  the  blood  in  the  former  (§  143,  c). 

847.  h.  Were  not  the  foregoing  all-wise  provisions  established  in 
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the  coustitution  of  animals,  all  the  diseases  which  it  maj  now  throw 
off  would  require  for  their  removal  the  interposition  of  Supernatural 
Power  (§  133  c,  151,  152).  The  morbific  blood  would  not  develop 
disease  in  one  part  alone,  as  overlooked  by  the  hu moralists,  but  through- 
out the  universal  organism;  and  the  blood  itself,  becoming  progrress- 
ively  diseased  in  the  ratio  of  its  morbific  influence  upon  the  solids, 
would  hasten  the  general  catastrophe  in  an  increasing  ratio.  The 
blood  of  the  victim  of  small-pox  would  poison  more  and  more  pro- 
foundly, while  the  purulent  matter  would  erode  the  body  and  lend  its 
powerful  aid  in  the  universal  work  ,of  destruction.  Nature,  however, 
comes  out  triumphantly,  and  in  an  allotted  time.  We  must  look  to 
the  philosophy  which  I  have  taught  for  the  only  possible  interpreta-^ 
tion ;  while  it  opens  a  door  to  a  stupendous,  harmonious  system  of 
fundamental  laws. 

848.  It  will  now  be  apparent  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding section,  how  it  is  that  remedial  agents  will  call  into  salutary 
reacting  sympathies  various  parts  of  the  body  not  affected  by  disease, 
but  whose  susceptibilities  are  increased  by  morbific  sympathies  re- 
flected from  the  seat  of  absolute  disease,  and  upon  which  parts  the 
remedial  agents  might  otherwise  be  inoperative.  In  this  way,  there- 
fore, various  parts  may  be  rendered  instrumental  in  establishing  those 
influences  upon  the  seat  of  disease  which  enables  Nature  to  take 
on  the  recuperative  process  (§  137  dy  e,  143  c,  149-151,  152  i,  163, 
514  //,  674  d).  Whatever,  too,  may  be  the  complexities  of  disease, 
the  right  remedy  will  bo  at  least  compatible  with  the  whole  condition 
(^  870  aa,  891  g,  891i  f,/,  892  c,  d,  892J  c,  d). 

849.  Upon  the  foregoing  fundamental  ground  (§  847),  it  appears,  a 
fortiori,  that  if  perfectly  healthy  human  blood  be  allowed  to  flow  into 
the  veins  of  a  subject  affected  with  fever,  or  scurvy,  or  inflammation 
of  any  important  organ,  in  quantities  sufficient  to  produce  an  effect, 
while,  also,  a  corresponding  quantity  of  morbid  blood  flows  out  of  the 
veins,  such  healthy  blood  would  aggravate  the  disease  (§  136,  137  &, 
c,  e,  149,  152).  This  induction  from  principles  has  been  practically 
demonstrated,  even  to  the  death  of  human  subjects,  although  the  quan- 
tity of  healthy  blood  transmitted  was  small.  There  was  no  natural 
relation  between  the  healthy  blood  and  the  diseased  solids,  and  the 
former,  therefore,  became  morbific  (§  152,  b), 

850.  It  follows,  also,  from  the  foregoing  physiological  principles, 
that  morbid  blood  may  excite  disease  in  a  healthy  subject,  if  trans- 
ferred in  certain  quantities  into  the  circulation.  It  may  be  necessary, 
however,  that  the  quantity  should  be  large  ;  when,  as  soon  as  morbid 
action  follows,  the  whole  mass  of  blood  will  become  affected,  and  thus 
brought  into  harmonious  relation  with  the  diseased  state  of  the  solids 
(§  847,  c-g)»  Hence,  the  great  mass  of  blood  is  altered  from  its  natu- 
ral state  by  the  solids,  and  convalescence  may,  therefore,  begin  spon- 
taneously, or  through  the  intervention  of  art. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  the  present  case  is  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  those  in  which  it  is  assumed  by  the  humoralists  that  the 
whole  mass  of  blood  is  primarily  morbific.  The  injected  portion  is 
like  any  other  morbific  agent  circulating  vnth  the  blood ;  nor  does  it 
assimilate  to  itself,  any  more  than  wine,  or  bile,  when  so  injected,  the 
circulating  mass.  The  general  mass  remains  under  the  control  of  the 
solids,  and  receives  from  them  its  deterioration  should  disease  ensue. 
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Nor  does  it  follow  diat  the  injected  blood  will  produce  the  same  con- 
dition of  disease  aa  that  by  which  it  was  altei4d  (§  350,  nos.  44,  45, 
97,  744,  810). 

851,  a.  Finally,  the  humoral  pathology  chains  the  mind,  in  igno- 
rance, and  whether  with  the  learned  man,  or  the  bolder  empyric,  leads 
equally,  in  its  application,  to  the  most  unhappy  practical  errors.  The 
violent  assumption  is  equally  made  by  either,  that  the  blood  must  be 
purified  or  otherwise  changed  by  the  direct  ac^tion  of  remedial  agents ; 
that  its  impurities  must  be  purged  away ;  that  the  means  are  taken 
into  the  circulation,  eyen  calomel,  blue  pill,  and  other  insoluble  sub- 
stances ;  that  they  are  then  conveyed  into  the  torrent  of  the  circula- 
tion, cleanse,  neutralize,  purify  the  blood,  and  reinstate  its  natural 
condition,  as  necessary  to  the  subsidence  of  disease  in  the  solids.  It 
is  all  the  work  of  the  blood-making  faculty  of  calomel,  opium,  and  nux 
vomica.  The  treatment,  therefore,  is  apt  to  be  governed  by  this  in- 
dication. 

Or,  does  the  humoralist  resort  to  bloodletting;  he  professes  to 
carry  off  the  poison,  the  "  peccant  humors,"  &c.,  by  abstracting  some 
dozen  ounces  of  blood  from  the  circulating  mass.  But  this  is  neither 
conformable  with  fact,  nor  with  the  hypothesis ;  since  the  great  bulk 
of  the  poison  remains  behind,  and  since,  also,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  the  infected  mass  must  be  greatly  less  morbific  than  when 
remedies  are  applied  at  its  advanced  stages.  The  humoralist  affirms, 
indeed,  that  an  mappreciable  quantity  of  miasma,  or  of  the  virus  of  the 
dissection  wound,  &c.,  enters  the  circulation  and  throws  the  whole 
mass  into  a  ferment,  and  that  this  goes  on  progressively  increasing ; 
nay,  that  one  drop  of  blood  thus  aflfected  is  sufficient  to  contaminate 
the  whole  mass,  "as  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,"  or 
*'  as  onei  spoiled  herring  will  taint  the  whole  cask"  (§  350,  nos.  44,  45, 
821  c).  And  yet  may  a  severe  gi*ade  of  disease  be  suddenly  overcome 
by  a  single  bloodletting,  or  by  a  cathartic,  or  by  an  emetic,  or  by  a 
fall  dose  of  quinine. 

But  the  humoraliA,  learned  or  unlearned,  is  little  prone  to  abstrac- 
tions of  blood  in  recent  times,  and  now,  more  than  ever,  proceeds 
upon  the  broad  basis  of  his  pathology.  Cathartics  are  liis  special  fa- 
vorites, for  they  purge  off  the  humors,  and  cleanse  the  blood ;  or  if  it 
be  quinia  for  an  intermittent,  it  is  administered  with  a  view  to  neu- 
tralize a  poison.  To  him  the  vU  medicatrix  NcUmra  is  like  the  mid- 
night darkness  to  a  blind  man  (§  240,  839). 
>     851,  ^.  How  different  the  practice  of  the  solidist ;  how  enlarged  his 

eilosophy ;  how  various  his  remedies ;  how  consistent  his  doctrines ; 
w  important  to  humanity  1  Let  a  single  example  illustrate  and  con- 
firm his  theories.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes, 
and  the  exact  pathological  conditions,  he  cures  ophthalmia  by  an  eraet- 
ic»  or  cathartic,  or  by  bark,  or  arsenic,  or  iodine,  or  mercury,  or  blood- 
letting, or  leeches,  or  blisters,  or  electricity,  or  local  sedatives  or  stim- 
ulants, and  by  light  or  darkness  (§  675,  686,  904  a). 

851, «;.  I  regret  the  necessity  of  the  parallel  and  the  contrast.  But 
I  speak  of  facts  and  philosophy ;  nor  should  I  be  true  to  my  duty  did 
I  not  speak  with  honesty  and  frankness. 
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852,  a.  Therapeutics  is  the  great  ultimate  object  of  all  medical 
inquiries.  It  refers  back  to  the  natural  physiological  states  of  the 
body,  and  to  the  laws  which  govern  organic  beings  in  their  healthy 
condition.  It  takes  in  the  whole  range  of  pathology,  since  there  could 
be  no  rational  treatment  of  disease  without  a  previous  investigation 
of  its  causes  and  nature,  and  a  proper  knowledge  of  their  relative  laws 
and  principles.  Having,  also,  for  its  specific  objects  the  means  of 
cure,  and  their  just  application  to  disease,  therapeutics  comprehends 
all  the  vital  relations  of  the  Materia  Medico. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  vast  range  of  principles  which  it  em- 
braces, and  the  immensity  and  complexity  of  its  details,  it  has,  essen- 
tially, but  one  fundamental  object;  namely,  that  of  inducing  such 
changes  in  the  morbid  organic  properties  and  functions  as  will  enable 
them  to  return  spontaneously  to  their  natural  state  (§  177). 

852,  h.  We  thus  find  tliat  all  parts  of  our  inquiry  are  intimately 
bound  together ;  that  together  they  form  a  perfectly  consistent  whole ; 
and  that  as  a  whole  each  part  is  necessary  to  all  the  rest  (§  137  a^ 
639  a). 

Wonderful,  indeed,  that  so  vast  a  subject  should  be  so  simple  in  its 
elementary  principle ;  but  more  wonderful  still  that  a  principle  to 
simple  should  be  more  complex  in  its  attributes  than  all  other  princi- 
ples in  nature  (§  133-153,  177-182,  222-233). 

853,  It  is  an  element  of  the  properties  of  the  Vital  Principle  that 
they  possess  an  inherent  tendency  to  return  from  their  morbid  to  their 
natural  states.  This  endowment  has  given  rise  to  Therapeutics,  and  is 
indispensable  to  the  perpetuation  of  organic  beings.  It  belongs, 
therefore,  to  plants  as  well  as  to  animals  (§  133  c,  185).  The  object 
of  art,  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  is  to  place  those  properties  m  a 
condition  which  will  enable  them  most  readily  to  obey  this  natural 
tendency  (§  189). 

854,  a.  Rem^ial  agents  operate  upon  the  same  principle  as  the 
remote  causes  of  disease  (§  150-152).  They  can  never  transmute  the 
morbid  into  healthy  conditions.  That  is  alone  the  work  of  Nature 
(§  524,  d). 

854,  b.  The  most  violent  poisons  are  among  our  best  remedies. 
"  Udi  virus,  ibi  virtusJ'  In  a  medical  sense,  however,  we  do  not  know 
them  as  poisons,  but  as  among  the  choicest  blessings  bestowed  upon 
man.  Poisons,  however,  they  may  all  become  when  not  employed  in 
their  proper  relations  to  disease  (§  150,  673,  674).  That  it  may  be 
properly  known  in  what  respects  they  are  remedial,  they  should  be 
studied  in  their  morbific  aspects ;  studied  in  their  morbific  effects  upon 
diseased,  not  upon  healthy,  conditions  (§  137,  d,  &c.).  Thus,  aJflO« 
shall  we  employ  them  with  a  more  solemn  reference  to  their  morbific 
capabilities,  and  under  the  deep  conviction  that  when  injudiciously 
administered,  they  cannot  fail  to  exasperate  disease. 

854,  bb.  The  foregoing  consideration  demonstrates  an  important 
fallacy  at  the  very  foundation  of  homcoopathy.  It  affects  very  seri- 
ously its  main  principle  as  founded  upon  experiments  with  remedial 
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agbnts  upon  the  healthy  subject.  But  the  fact  that  this  objection  has 
not  been  advanced  is  an  evidence  of  the  little  consideration  which  is 
bestowed  upon  the  vast  differences  between  the  operation  of  reme- 
dies upon  healthy  and  diseased  organs  ;  and  if  such  palpable  distinc- 
tions be  not  observed,  what  must  be  the  amount  of  knowledge  in  re- 
spect to  the  immense  variety  in  the  degrees  and  khids  of  susceptibility 
in  different  forms  of  disease  and  in  the  variable  pathological  states  of 
a  common  form  (§  137  d,  150,  191,  &c.,  692|  6,  855,  856)  1  There 
is  nothing,  however,  more  important  in  medicine  than  the  principle 
which  I  am  now  considering.  But,  there  can  be  little  hope  of  its  gen- 
eral recognition  till  experiments  upon  animals  with  a  view  to  elicit 
the  causes  and  the  philosophy  of  disease  as  manifested  in  the  human 
race,  shall  have  been  abandoned.  Not  till  all  indications  as  to  the 
curative  virtues  of  remedial  agents  shall  become  limited  to  observa^ 
tions  upon  man  alone,  and  man  in  a  state  of  disease.  Not  till  all 
others  shall  have  ceased.  Not  till  principles  in  medicine  are  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  chemical  and  mechanical  philosophers  (^  676,  b). 
Not  till  a  proper  decision  can  be  obtained  between  the  two  methods 
of  considering  disease  as  propounded  in  sections  5^  a,  675,  686  h. 
Should  the  last  of  these  references  prevail,  then  must  fall,  as  an  indis- 
pensable prerequisite,  all  the  principles  and  suggestions  which  have 
been  derived  from  the  philosophy  which  cpncems  the  external  world, 
and  yield  to  tliat  system  which  I  have  set  forth  as  the  foundation  of 
the  method  of  interrogating  disease  according  to  that  section  to  which 
this  special  reference  is  made  (§  686,  b), 

854,  c.  In  respect  to  the  absolute  influences  of  all  remedial  agents 
of  positive  virtues,  they  are  essentially  morbific  in  their  remedial 
action ;  as  vrill  have  been  duly  explained  (§  893,  &c.).  They  are 
alterative  in  disease,  as  in  heedth,  in  respect  to  the  vital  properties 
and  actions.  There  is  no  difference  in  principle  as  to  their  absolute 
action.  In  certain  remedial  quantities,  many  may  induce,  in  the 
healthy  organism,  various  degrees  of  disease  with  as  much  certainty 
as  those  agents  which  are  called  morbific.  It  is  upon  this  alterative 
nature  of  remedial  agents  that  I  have  founded,  in  part,  my  TherapeU" 
iical  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medico. 

854,  d.  The  difference,  in  principle,  between  the  truly  morbific  and 
remedial  agents  is  two-fold.  Morbific  causes  make  their  deleterious 
impression,  in  a  general  sense,  more  profoundly  and  more  perma- 
nently. Positive  remedial  agents,  in  certain  quantities,  exert  such 
morbid  changes  as  are  not  profound,  and  from  which  the  properties 
of  life  may  recover,  by  their  inherent  tendency,  their  normal  state. 
But,  there  is  also  another  difierence  which  is  fundamental.  The  two 
classes  of  agents  not  only  affect  the  vital  states  in  different  modes,  ac- 
cording to  the  special  virtues  of  each,  but  each  establishes  changes  ac- 
cording to  the  existing  condition  of  the  vital  states  (§  137  <£,149, 150, 
854  bb).  The  Materia  Medica  is  necessarily  founded  upon  the  fore- 
going principles,  however  it  may  have  been  hitherto  unexplained,  or 
however  it  may  not  be  now  admitted  (^  2  b,  143c,  895,  902^). 

854,  e.  In  the  treatment  of  disease,  therefore,  we  do  but  substitute 
one  morbid  action  for  another.     Nature  does  the  rest. 

854, /!  In  consequence  of  the  laws  of  organization,  the  approxima- 
tions of  morbid  conditions  are  such  as  to  enable  us  to  establish  upon 
a  certain  combination  of  phenomena  certain  genei*al  })nnclple8  of 
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treatment,  corresponding  harmoniously  with  the  principles  through 
which  the  morbific  agents  have  induced  the  adverse  changes.  The 
curative  principles,  therefore,  will  be  liable,  in  all  cases  which  are  not 
,  exactly  alike,  to  certain  modifications  according  to  the  modifications 
of  disease  ;  and  these  are  to  be  learned,  especially,  from  the  vital 
manifestations  (§  150-152,  177-179,  182  h,  638,  650,  670,  672,  676, 
677,  680,  733  e-2,  741  h,  745,  756  h,  758,  766,  854  hh\ 

855.  Many  of  the  remedies  for  disease,  especially  when  Nature  is 
engaged  in  the  recuperative  process,  consist  of  the  ordinary  means 
of  maintaining  health,  such  as  the  various  modes  of  exercise,  change 
of  climate,  &c.  These  means  now  operate  with  greater  power  than 
under  circumstanees  of  health,  and  must  therefore  be  carefully  adapt- 
ed to  the  existing  state  of  the  patient,  since,  when  unduly  applied,, 
they  aggp:Bvate  or  reproduce  disease  like  agents  of  absolute  virtues 
{^  137  h,  143,  147,  149,  150,  854  i^,  872  o,  902  m).  When  produc- 
tive of  useful  effects,  they  co-operate  in  a  direct  manner  with  the  ten- 
dency to  restoration  which  had  already  begun  (§  672). 

Of  the  same  nature,  also,  are  the  agreeable  excitements  of  imagi- 
nation, of  society,  of  rural  scenery,  of  joy,  hope,  amulets,  charms,  &c. 
While,  also,  some  of  these  means  may  be  powerfully  morbific,  they 
may  be  equally  curative  of  disease  (§  226,  227,  &c.,  844). 

,  856,  a.  There  are  yet  other  remedial  means  which  may  be  called 
negative,  or  such  as  merely  allow  Nature  the  fullest  opportunity  to  go 
on  with  her  recuperative  efforts.  They  make  no  impression  upon 
the  vital  conditions ;  and  all  the  changes  to  which  they  administer 
grow  exclusively  out  of  the  constitutional  tendency  of  the  properties 
and  actions  of  life  to  return  to  a  state  of  health.  They  consist,  there- 
fore, merely  in  removing  or  withholding  the  exciting  causes  of  disease. 

856.  h.  Now  the  means  of  cure  embraced  in  this  and  the  preceding 
sections  are  of  the  highest  moment  in  every  case  of  disease ;  and  yet 
are  they  the  most  neglected  except  by  those  who  depend  on  Nature 
alone  (§  854,  hh).  I  n  a  large  proportion  of  chronic  forms  of  disease,  and 
where  they  are  acute,  but  not  profound,  little  else  is  needed  than  a 
modified  system  of  hygiene  adapted  to  the  individual  cases.  Com- 
ing to  graver  modes  of  disease,  and  where  active  remedial  agents  are 
required,  the  negative  means  are  more  important  than  in  the  former 
cases,  and  nothing  more  so  than  a  rigorously  low  diet. 

Here,  then,  is  opened  a  wide  door  for  the  contemplative  and  pracr 
tical  inquirer.  Here  recuperative  nature  is  displayed  according  to 
the  Ordination  of  Providence  throughout  brute  creation.  The  aiiimal 
sickens,  '*  starves,"  and  thus  nature  works  the  cure.  Man  alone  vio- 
lates her  law. 

857.  It  has  been  seen  that  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  even  the 
natural  agents  of  life,  acting  with  certain  intensities,  and  under  given 
circumstances,  may  be  entirely  on  a  par ;  each  leading  with  certainty 
to  morbid  changes  which  may  transcend  the  restorative  efforts  of  na- 
ture. 

This  fact  involves  a  principle  which  is  fundamental  in  the  Materia 
Medica;  that  of  limiting  the  quantity  of  remedial  agents,  and  the 
duration  through  which  they  operate,  so  that  they  shall  only  establish 
such  changes  in  the  vital  conditions  as  will  enable  them  to  exert  their 
fiillest  tendency  to  return  to  a  state  of  health.  Beyond  that  point,  p(»s- 
itive  remedies  determine  morbid  changes  that  are  embarrassiug  to 
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Nature,  and  may  be  £aT  more  so  than  the  conditions  Which  had  been 
instituted  by  the  primary  caose  of  disease.  This  as  a  matter  of  constant 
demonstration ;  and  if  we  connect  with  it  the  more  general  abuse  of 
food,  their  common  mode  of  action  becimies  so  obYious,  that  he  who 
may  pause  in  his  excessive  medication  should  take  the  hint  and  unite 
the  advantages  of  the  negative  treatment  (§  856). 

I  am  now  upon  ground  of  the  first  importance  in  practical  medi- 
cine. I  have  endeavored  to  enforce  and  to  illustrate  that  import^ce 
by  calling  up,  in  a  variety  of  shapes,  those  fundamental  physiological 
laws  which  g^ve  the  greatest  determination  to  the  effects  of  remedial 
agents,  in  respect  to  their  amount,  and  the  frequency  of  their  repeti- 
tion (§  889,  /).  I  leave  out  of  consideration,  for  the  moment,  the  vast 
questions  which  relate  to  the  right  adaptation  of  remedies  as  concerns 
ttieir  nature,  and  the  order  of  their  application  (§  150).  I  would  dwell 
abstractedly  upon  the  dose  and  the  frtq}uncy  of  iU  repetition.  Too 
•little  reference  to  the  natural  constitution  of  the  properties  of  life  and 
the  laws  which  they  obey  in  their  natural  states,  and  too  little  depend- 
ence upon  recuperative  nature— ay,  I  may  safely  affirm,  too  general 
an  abandonment  of  that  foundation,  and  even  a  universal  ignorance  of 
the  practical  bearings  of  some  of  its  most  important  elements  (§  516  d, 
no.  6,  524  d),  have  mainly  led  to  an  abuse  of  remedies  in  respect  to 
doses  and  their  repetition,  which  has  been  more  pernicious  than  er- 
rors in  their  appropriate  nature,  and  their  order  of  application.  That 
abuse,  indeed,  m  connection  vrith  the  stimulant  and  i^ding  practice, 
is  the  whole  secrat  of  the  origin  of  homceopathy,  and  of  its  temporary 
prevalence  in  some  foreign  countries  (§  621,  a). 

It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  there  is  no  attainment  in  medi- 
cine so  difficult  as  that  which  relates  to  quantity  or  dose,  or  which  re- 
quires so  much  critical  observation  of  disease ;  and  next  to  that  is  the 
tmie  when  the  dose  should  be  repeated,  or  varied,  or  some  substitute 
made.  The  most  delicate  points  are  relative  to  dose  and  repetition, 
and  these  can  never  be  attained  with  any  accuracy  without  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  certain  physiological  laws  which  I  have  endeavored  to 
expound  afi  far  as  my  own  apprehension  of  their  nature  will  admit  (§ 
5^  a,  516  df  no.  6,  &c.,  686).  It  should  be  kept  steadily  in  view  that 
all  efficient  remedies  are  morbific  in  excessive  doses,  that  what  would 
be  perfectly  inert  in  one  condition  of  the  same  disease  may  be  fatal  in 
another  modification,  and  that  the  impressions  produced  are  continued 
beyond  the  time  of  their  direct  operation,  accordine  to  the  nature  of 
the  remedy,  its  dose,  the  precise  pathological  conditions,  &c.  (§  149, 
150,  163,  191,  514  g,  516  c,  516  J,  no.  6,  550,  552,  556  h,  558  a, 
673).  A  repetition  of  the  means  before  the  influences  already  estab- 
lished shall  have  ceased,  or  have  duly  lessened,  or  have  fallen  short  of 
the  intended  amount,  either  prolongs  the  cure,  or  exasperates  and 
multiplies  disease  (§  872). 

858.  The  foregoing  principle  is  strikingly  shown,  and  a  large  reli- 
ance upon  Nature  as  strongly  enforced,  by  the  impracticability  of  art 
in  arresting  the  proeress  of  the  self-limited  diseases,  and  by  their 
spontaneous  termination  in  health.  We  cannot,  by  any  active  treat- 
ment of  small-pox,  &c.,  place  the  morbid  properties  and  functions  in 
a  more  advantageous  state  to  exert  their  recuperative  principle  than 
had  been  already  done  by  the  very  causes  of  the  disease.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  active  treatment  embarrasses  Nature,  and  is  generally  mor- 
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bific.  Accidental  conditions,  such  as  inflammation  of  important  or- 
gans, may  spring  up  in  the  truly  self-limited  diseases,  which  may  re- 
quire a  decisive  impression  from  remedial  agents;  and  it  is  an  ad- 
mirable law  of  nature  that,  in  proportion  as  these  special  exigencies 
may  arise,  the  influences  of  their  pathological  conditions  will  enable 
the  more  general  afiection  to  bear  the  treatment  that  may  be  demand- 
ed by  the  contingent  derangements  (§  150,  156  h).  But  we  must  be 
careful  to  avoid  such  agents  as  may  interfere  with  the  established  ten- 
dency of  the  general  affection  to  subside  spontaneously. 

Nowhere,  however,  is  the  recuperative  tendency  of  nature,  the  vu 
medicatrix  naiura,  so  forcibly  displayed  as  in  the  brute  creation,  where 
instinct  alone  obtains,  and  where  organic  life  moves  on  unshackled  by 
artificial  habits  (§  856,  b). 

859,  a.  We  see,  therefore,  more  and  more,  that,  in  therapeutics,  we 
should  cautiously  avoid  those  fallacious  inductions  which  have  been 
drawn  from  the  action  of  remedial  agents  upon  man  in  health,  and 
even  upon  animals  and  plants,  and  which  constitute  a  part  of  the  **  ex- 
perimental philosophy"  of  the  ago  (§  854).  It  is,  however,  one  of  the 
worst  corruptions  that  has  crept  into  medicine.  I  have  variously  in- 
dicated its  want  of  philosophy,  and  the  evils  of  its  practical  applica- 
tion. They  are  summarily  comprehended  in  principles  set  forth  in 
sections  149-152.  These  principles  I  regard  as  among  the  foremost 
in  therapeutics ;  and  hero,  but  for  other  reasons,  they  would  have 
been  first  announced. 

859,  b.  To  arrive  at  any  just  knowledge  of  the  physiological  rela- 
tions of  any  remedy  to  a  given  form  of  disease,  it  must  be  considered 
in  the  opportuneness  of  its  application,  its  appropriate  degrees,  and 
according  to  the  varieties  of  constitution,  age,  habits,  sex,  &c.,  and 
according,  also,  to  the  nature  of  the  affected  organ,  to  the  variations 
of  any  given  disease,  its  sympathetic  influences,  and  as  those  influ- 
ences may  be  modified  by  the  remedy,  and  the  connection  of  the  par- 
ticular remedy  with  other  agents  that  may  precede,  or  follow,  or  be 
simultaneously  employed,  and  all  other  circumstances  that  may  favor 
or  embarrass  its  most  salutary  effects  (§  133-163,  535,  &c.,  574,  &C., 
585,  &c.,  622,  650,  651,  659-662,  671-673,  675,  685,  686,  &c.). 

859.  c.  Nevertheless,  the  salutary  action  of  remedies,  or  rather  the 
aid  which  they  may  contribute  to  the  recuperative  process,  is  common- 
ly in  the  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  disease.  This  grows  out  of  the  con- 
stitutional nature  of  the  organic  properties,  as  idready  variously  con- 
sidered. 

860.  All  remedial  agents  of  positive  virtues,  like  all  morbific  ones, 
alter  the  properties  and  actions  of  life,  caterit  paribus,  according  to 
the  nature  of  each  agent  (§  652).  Each  one  affects  them  in  kind,  and 
in  a  way  more  or  less  peculiar  to  itself.  Hence,  mainly,  the  varieties 
in  any  common  genus  of  disease,  as  in  inflammation  and  fever;  hence, 
also,  the  modifications  of  a  common  mode  of  treatment,  and  hence  the 
importance  of  selecting  the  cathartic,  the  emetic,  &c.,  whose  virtues 
may  be  most  appropriate  to  the  precise  pathological  condition  of  the 
case  before  us. 

861.  There  are  but  a  few  diseases  which  have  a  deterroinate  ten- 
dency to  a  state  of  health,  and  these  are,  in  consequence,  denominated 
self-limited.  Sooner  or  later,  however,  there  is  apt  to  arise  in  a  large 
proportion  of  diseases  a  spontaneous  subsidence.     This  may  not  be 
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true  of  a  great  proportion  of  cases ;  but  tbe  restorative  disposition  la 
often  manifestea  in  a  great  number  of  instances  of  any  given  disease, 
wbile  a  greater  number  of  tbe  same  disease  may  run  on  to  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. Tbeir  morbific  causes  are  not  sucb,  as  in  small-pox,  &c., 
as  to  establish  modifications  of  the  vital  states  which  go  on  through 
regular  changes,  till  they  terminate  in  health  (§  858) ;  though  there 
may  be  a  strong  tendency  of  this  nature  existing,  as  seen  in  intermit- 
tent fevers.  New  agents  (called  remedial,  but  in  reality  morbific 
(§  901))  may,  therefore,  be  made  to  operate  so  as  to  develop  the 
restorative  principle  where  it  might  otherwise  fail,  or  introduce  it 
sooner  than  it  would  occur  spontaneously ;  and  thus  place  the  disease 
on  a  par  with  the  self-limitea,  whose  predisposing  causes  surpass  all 
remedies,  in  a  fundamental  sense,  in  developing  a  tendency  to  the  re- 
storative process. 

It  is  also  important  to  consider  that  the  restorative  process,  in  a 
general  sense,  is  most  readily  established  near  the  invasion  of  disease, 
whatever  its  violence  (^  557  a,  868,  869,  &c.). 

862.  Nature  resorts  to  a  variety  of  expedients  in  carrying  out  her 
process  of  cure.  The  principle  is  the  same  in  all  the  cases,  and  its 
details  illustrate  what  has  been  hitherto  so  obscurely  meant  by  the  vis 
medicatrix.  It  is  the  same,  through  all  the  intermediate  conditions  and 
complications,  from  those  diseases  which  are  marked  by  a  definite  or- 
der of  results,  as  in  the  self-limited,  to  the  most  intractable  maladies. 
A  clear  and  impressive  example  of  the  nature  of  the  principle  is  seen 
in  the  progress  of  an  abscess  toward  the  surface,  to  its  teimination  in 
health  (§  733).  Whenever  inflammation  passes  its  formative  stage, 
there  is  always  some  sensible  demonstration  of  the  modus  aperandi  of 
the  vis  medicatrix.  These  visible  results  are  of  a  depletory  nature, 
like  redundancies  of  bile,  and  consist  of  lymph,  serum,  pus,  &c. ;  and, 
although  the  results  of  salutary  changes  in  the  morbid  states,  and  con- 
ducive to  the  farther  subsidence  of  disease,  they  are  apt  to  constitute 
as  great  or  greater  evils  than  the  disease  whoso  decline  had  led  to 
their  formation  (§  732  d,  733  a).  It  is  the  business  of  art  to  prevent 
these  intangible  consequences,  although  they  grow  out  of  a  law  by 
which  Nature  aims  at  preservation  and  cure  (§  733,  e). 

863,  a.  In  the  treatment  of  disease  we  endeavor  to  imitate  Nature 
in  her  spontaneous  efforts  at  relief,  so  far  as  principle  is  concerned. 
If  these  efforts  result  in  the  formation  of  new  products,  or  an  increase 
of  the  natural  ones,  in  certain  modes  of  disease,  our  remedies  should 
be  such,  in  the  same,  or  analogous  affections,  as  will  be  likely  to  de- 
termine an  increase  of  the  natural  secretions  (§  732  a,  i,  756  h,  785, 
801,  805).  And,  although  these  effusions  do  not  relate  directly  to  tho 
parts  that  may  be  mainly  diseased  (as  is  generally,  though  not  always, 
true  of  Nature),  they  are  significant  that  favorable  impressions  are 
made  upon  these  parts.  In  the  natural  cure,  also,  it  is  those  vital 
changes,  far  more  than  the  physical  products  to  which  they  give  rise, 
that  determine  the  cure.  This  is  artificially  exemplified  in  the  influ- 
ence of  vesicants,  rubefacients,  issues,  moxa,  &c.,  upon  deep-seated 
inflammations. 

863,  b.  Nevertheless,  these  redundant  products,  whether  of  Na- 
ture or  of  art,  contribute  more  or  less,  as  means  of  depletion,  to  the 
restorative  process.  The  part,  however,  which  they  perform  will  de- 
pend upon  a  variety  of  circumstances,  upon  the  nature  and  scat  of  the 
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disease,  upon  the  means  employed  by  art,  upon  the  organ  from  which 
the  effusion  takes  place,  and  whether  fix)m  that  which  is  diseased  or 
from  another  which  may  only  sustain  a  moderate  sympathetic  derange- 
ment, upon  the  nature  of  the  product,  and  whether  it  be  the  conset- 
quence  of  disease  or  induced  artificially. 

863,  c.  If  Nature  institute  the  effusion,  it  is  commonly  far  more 
curative  than  when  flowing  from  remedial  agents.  The  latter  operate 
mostly  by  changing  the  morbid  states ;  and  although  they  are  design- 
ed to  imitate  nature  in  their  general  results,  they  may  be  yet  intend- 
ed to  prevent  many  of  the  consequences  of  spontaneous  cure,  such  as 
effusions  of  lymph,  serum,  and  blood,  and  the  formation  of  pus.  But, 
in  accomplishing  this,  they  institute  an  increase  of  those  natural  prod- 
ucts which  issue  upon  open  surfaces  (§  662). 

863,  d.  The  increased  product  is  most  curative  when  it  proceeds 
directly  from  the  affected  organ.  This  is  true  both  of  Nature  and  of 
arL  If  produced  artificially  from  other  organs,  the  curative  effect  will 
be  generally  the  greatest  in  proportion  to  ihe  importance  of  the  organ; 
but  the  main  effect  will  be  now  due  to  sympathies  reflected  by  the  vi- 
tal changes  which  give  rise  to  the  increased  product ;  as  when  catharr 
tics  augment  the  bile,  the  intestinal  mucus,  &c.,  or  antimonials  the 
perspirable  matter.  Hence,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  vital  changes  in- 
duced will  depend,  in  any  given  form  of  disease,  upon  the  nature  of 
the  cathartic  by  which  the  bile  or  intestinal  mucus  is  augmented.  Calo- 
mel, or  jalap,  or  castor  oil,  &c.,  may  be  speedily  curative,,  when  aloeSf 
or  elaterium,  or  croton  oil,  &c^  may  be  as  speedily  fatal.  So,  again^ 
as  to  *^  sudorifics,''  as  they  are  called.  Antimonials  or  ipecacuanha, 
for  example,  though  they  but  soften  the  skin,  may  overthrow  the  moat 
profound  inflammations,  when  hot  water,  or  herb  teas,  would  be  per- 
fectly inefficient,  though  they  bathe  the  skin  in  perspiration.  **  Sialo- 
gogues''  fall  under  the  same  philosophy.  Horseradish  is  one  of  them; 
but  though  its  mastication  may  keep  up  a  flow  of  saliva,  it  will  only 
aggravate  an  inflammation  which  mercury,  without  salivation,  may 
soon  subdue.  We  come  thus  to  understand  how  all  remedial  and 
morbific  agents  affect  the  vital  states  in  conformity  with  the  exact  vir- 
tues of  each  agent  and  the  existing  condition  of  parts  upon  which  their 
effects  may  be  exerted  (§  150).  We  are  thus  enabled  to  understand 
why  tlie  vomiting  which  is  produced  by  an  offensive  odor,  or  by  tick- 
ling the  fauces,  or  by  disgusting  objects,  or  any  other  mental  emotion, 
or  by  warm  water,  is  less  effective  in  breaking  up  disease  than  when 
produced  by  an  infusion  of  mustard  seed  ;  and  less  from  the  last  than 
from  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  and  less  from  this  than  from  ipecacuanha, 
and  often,  perhaps,  still  less  from  ipecacuanha  than  from  tartarized  an- 
timony, and  perhaps  often  still  less  from  either  than  from  ipecacuanha 
and  tartarized  antimony  combined.  One  agent  impresses  tlie  organic 
properties  of  the  stomach  more  profoundly  and  in  a  different  way  from 
another,  and  therefore  excites  and  modifies  the  nervous  power  in  a 
way  peculiar  to  itself,  which,  when  transmitted  to  the  diseased  parts, 
will  aff&ct  their  condition  in  modes  corresponding  with  tlie  peculiar 
impression  that  had  been  made  by  the  nauseating  influence  exerted 
on  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  (§  226,  &c.).  And  so  of  overj 
other  remedial  agent  which  produces  its  effects  upon  remote  parts 
by  primary  impressions  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane, 
or  the  skin,  or  any  other  organ.    The  same  is  also  equally  true  of 
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bific  agents  (§  650,  653).  And  here,  throagb  the  foregoing  philoso- 
phy, we  maj  understand  the  reason  For  the  diflferenees  in  results  be- 
tween the  action  of  cathartics,  and  the  analogous  effects  of  emetics 
apon  the  intestine.  We  may  regard  it,  for  example,  as  manifested  by 
tartarized  antimony,  in  the  double  aspect  of  a  curative  and  morbific 
agent  as  it  may  happen  to  prore  emetic  or  cathartic.  If  it  fail  of  the 
former  effect,  it  will,  nevertheless,  have  produced  more  or  less  of  that 
profound  impressioi\  upon  the  stomach  which  is  peculiar  to  its  own 
virtues  in  their  relation  to  the  gastric  mucous  tissue,  and  when  it  passes 
on  to  the  intestine,  it  exerts  not  only  a  more  depressing  effect  upon  the 
whole  organism,  but  may  act  upon  the  intestine  as  a  profoundly  mor- 
bific cause,  and  send  abroad  morbific  influences  that  light  up  inflam- 
mation in  the  lungs,  or  extinguish  life,  as  is  often  the  case,  ere  its 
purgative  effect  has  ceased  (§  150,  226, 228).  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples are  the  same  throughout,  and  there  are  none  of  greater  import* 
ance  in  medicine.  No  chemical,  physical,  or  humoral  hypothesis  can 
withstand  its  force,  for  a  single  moment,  with  the  enlightened  prac- 
titioner. In  a  practical  sense,  it  should  be  the  perpetual  study  of  phy- 
sicians ;  the  touch-stone,  as  it  were,  by  which  all  remedies  are  selected 
(§  149-154,  500  n). 

A  great  variety  of  other  practical  conclusions  follow  in  the  train  of 
the  foregoing  principles.  We  see,  for  example,  from  what  is  kno\vn 
of  the  rapidity  with  which  emetics  produce  vomiting,  and  the  reaction 
which  speedily  follows,  that  they  exert  their  alterative  effects  upon 
diseased  parts  with  great  suddenness,  and  that  the  influence  of  mere- 
ly nauseating  doses  of  the  same  agents  may  be  exerted  more 
jpradually,  and  may  therefore,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  virtues, 
be  more  profoundly  alterative.  The  nausea,  therefore,  which  pre- 
cedes the  emetic  effect  of  tartarized  antimony  may  be  remarkably  pro- 
ductive of  an  alterative  influence  upon  all  the  organs  of  the  body  (§ 
514,  h-m) ;  prostrating  the  circulation,  and,  when  prolonged,  removing 
croup,  or  pneumonia,  more  effectually,  perhaps,  than  by  the  speedy 
operation  of  an  emetic.  Hence,  also,  it  is  obvious  that  emetics  arc 
mostly  useful,  in  their  therapeutical  aspect,  soon  after  the  invasion  of 
disease,  when  unembarrassed  by  the  force  of  vital  habit  (§  535,  &c.), 
or  during  the  intermissions  of  fever  when  nature  is  inclined  to  the 
restorative  process,  and  when,  as  in  either  case,  she  may  require  only 
a  sudden  and  temporary  shock  to  place  her  permanently  in  the  right 
way.  The  philosophy  of  their  success  in  these  cases,  therefore,  is  per- 
fectly simple.  The  morbid  chan^,  in  one  case,  having  but  iust  be- 
gun, and  Nature,  in  the  other,  being  inclined  to  restoration,  the  sym- 
pathetic influences  which  radiate  from  the  stomach,  during  the  action 
of  an  emetic,  easily  establish  new  changes  in  the  diseased  conditions, 
when  the  properties  of  life  are  enabled  to  obey,  at  once,  their  natural 
tendency  to  return  to  a  state  of  health.  This  simple  principle,  there- 
fore, leads  us  to  understand  that  the  most  auspicious  time  for  admin- 
istering an  emetic  in  intermittent  fever  is  when  the  stage  of  interrais- 
mon  is  fiilly  formed.  There  is  now  the  greatest  suspension  of  morbid 
action,  and  the  organic  states  are  going  the  right  way.  We  therefore 
seize  this  moment  to  prevent  Nature  passing  again  into  a  state  of  in- 
cubation ;  or,  perhaps,  a  better  time  is  not  long  before  the  expected 
access  of  a  paroxysm,  since  the  artificial  change  being  made  about  the 
time  of  the  access,  the  predisposition  is  so  crippled  at  this  particular 
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jancture  that  the  artificial  change  breaks  up,  most  effectually,  the  suc- 
cession. This  interruption  of  the  access  of  a  paroxysm  destroys  the 
paroxysmal  habit,  and  the  disease  is  at  an  end«  The  same  philoeophy 
IS  here  concerned  as  that  which  respects  the  influences  of  bloodlet- 
ting just  before  the  access  of  the  cold  stage,  and  goes  to  illustrate  the 
modus  operandi  of  that  remedy  (§  986,  &c).  But  the  most  advanta- 
geous time  for  bleeding,  if  not  demanded  by  some  inflammation,  or 
by  high  arterial  action  during  the  access  of  the  hot  stage,  is  soon  after 
that  stage  begins  to  subside ;  and  this,  next  to  the  time  just  antece- 
dently to  the  expected  access  of  the  cold  stage,  is  the  best  period  for 
administering  an  emetic ;  and  this,  also,  is  the  best  period  for  the  ex- 
hibition of  a  cathartic,  unless  given  along  with  the  emetic  before  the 
access  of  the  cold  stage.  The  same  philosophy  applies,  whether  Na: 
ture  be  engaged  in  a  restorative  movement,  or  be  about  to  enter  upon 
a  state  of  incubatiop.  The  expediency  as  to  time  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  remedy.  In  either  case.  Nature  may  be  readily  turned  into 
her  favorite  course.  Conditions  are  instituted  which  correspond  with 
those  through  which  the  morbid  properties  take  on  spontaneously  the 
progressive  changes  that  result  in  health ;  as  shown  by  the  coincidence 
m  the  immediate  results  of  the  remedies,  and  those  which  ensue  at 
more  distant  times  when  no  remedies  have  been  applied.  In  either 
case,  whether  the  artificial  or  the  natural,  sweating  breaks  forth,  the 
secretions  of  the  liver,  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  of  the  kidneys, 
&c.,  are  poured  out.  By  anticipating  nature  we  aid  her  in  consum- 
mating her  efforts  at  relief;  while  the  artificial  change  so  far  tran- 
scends the  spontaneous  improvement,  that  Nature  is  greatly  started 
along  in  her  recuperative  process,  and  often  obtains  an  impulse  by 
which  she  passes  oil  triumphantly  through  an  uninterrupted  series  of 
salutary  changes,  till  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  become  restored 
to  their  natural  state  (§  672,  675).  And  here  we  may  look  at  one  of 
the  reasons  why  cathartics  are  more  remedial  than  emetics  after  dis- 
ease becomes  established;  for,  although  the  most  profound  sympa*- 
thetic  effects  may  be  determined  by  emetics  through  the  mucous  tis- 
sue of  the  stomach,  the  impression  upon  that  oro^an,  as  exerted  by  the 
most  curative,  is  much  more  transient  than  that  upon  the  intestine 
by  the  best  of  the  cathartics  (§  514  g^  516  d^  no.  6).  This,  however, 
is  only  a  principal  one  among  other  reasons,  of  which  the  difference 
in  virtue  is  the  greatest.  Hence,  an  important  corollary,  that  the 
therapeutical  effects  of  cathartics  and  emetics,  and,  indeed,  of  all  other 
remedies,  will  depend,  other  things  being  equal,  upon  the  particular 
virtues  of  the  agent,  and  the  time,  within  certain  limits,  during  which 
it  may  act  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue. 

We  may  remark,  also,  as  intimately  related  to  the  principles  and 
practice  now  under  consideration,  and  as  farther  illustrative  of  the 
importance  of  adapting  our  remedies  to  the  precise  pathological  con- 
dition of  any  given  form  of  disease  (§  675, 870  aa),  that  cathartics,  un- 
less united  with  an  emetic,  are  apt  to  be  detrimental  if  exhibited  just 
before  the  access  of  a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  and  to  bring  on 
the  attack.  But  this  is  less  the  case  with  an  appropriate  cathartic, 
such  as  calomel  and  jalap,  if  associated  with  an  emetic  ;  since  the  op- 
eration of  the  cathartic  is  then  more  immediate,  less  prolonged,  and 
its  general  irritation  more  or  less  counteracted  by  the  prostrating  ef 
feet  of  the  emetic.     It  is  the  same  principle  which  is  concerned  when 
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antecedent  loss  of  blood  lessens  the  constitutional  irritation  of  cathar- 
dcB,  or  when  the  prostrating  effect  of  an  emetic  prevents  the  abstrac- 
tion of  bloody  however  apparently  different  in  the  two  cases.  The 
principle  reaches  very  far  into  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  and  con- 
cerns, especially,  the  order  in  which  remedies  should  be  applied.  As 
one  of  its  more  obscure  details,  I  may  say  that  the  union  of^opium  with 
a  cathartic,  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  irritation  of  the  latter,  is 
exactly  equivalent  to  either  of  the  immediately  preceding  examples. 

From  what  has  been  just  said,  we  readily  see  one  of  the  princi- 
pal distinctions  between  cathartics  and  emetics.  The  non-stimulant 
emetics,  I  say,  lessen  or  prostrate,  at  first,  the  organs  of  circulation 
throughout  their  widest  range,  establishing  perspiration  as  a  conse- 
quence of  salutary  changes,  while,  on  the  contrary,  cathartics  are  more 
or  less  apt  to  stimulate  and  excite  the  circulation  at  first,  and  do  not 
often  affect,  in  a  sensible  manner,  the  functions  of  the  skin.  A  knowl- 
edge of  these  differences,  as  well  as  of  the  analogies  which  prevnil 
among  the  influences  and  results  of  different  remedies,  and  also  of  their 
modus  operandi,  is  indispensable  to  a  successful  application  of  those 
suggestions  which  are  afforded  by  Nature  in  her  unaided  efforts  at 
restoration. 

863,  f.  In  respect  to  the  curative  influence  of  increased  effusions, 
much  will  depend  upon  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  product  which  arti- 
ficial or  natural  changes  may  bring  about  (b).  By  the  natural  process, 
in  local  inflammations,  lymph,  and  serum,  and  pus  are  a  good  deal  alike 
in  the  amount  of  effect  (§  732,  d),  and  redundancies  of  bile  are  next  in 
the  relief  of  hepatic  derangements.  Least  of  all,  in  respect  to  organic 
products,  is  increased  mucus.  But  this  will  depend  much  upon  the 
nature  of  the  part.  It  is  most  curative  in  inflammations  of  the  lungs, 
far  less  in  intestinal  inflammation,  and  still  less  so  in  inflammation  of  the 
bladder  (§  133,  &c.).  The  inorganic  products  contribute  very  little, 
by  their  augmentation,  to  the  curative  pix^cess,  whether  naturally  or 
artificially  induced.  Perspiration  is  more  so  than  urine.  When  these 
products,  however,  flow  abundantly,  the  salutary  effects  depend  most- 
ly upon  the  vital  changes  from  which  the  redundancies  emanate.  Hu- 
moralism,  on  the  .other  hand,  imputes  all  to  the  augmented  product  (§ 
514,  h).  That  is  the  difference  between  solidism  and  philoRophical 
humoralism.  The  former  detects  the  cause  and  rondci-s  it  his  polar 
star  in  his  philosophical  and  practical  movements ;  the  latter  mistakes 
the  effect  for  the  cause,  analyzes  the  blood,  or  the  saliva,  or  the  urine, 
and  according  to  the  real,  or  artificial,  or  imaginary  developments  of 
the  test  glass  and  crucible,  he  neutralizes  an  acid  or  an  alkali,  purges 
off  ozmazome,  or  picromel,  or  cholesterine,  and  taps  the  abdomen  to 
cure  the  dropsy;  while  the  charlatan  "holds  up  the  mirror,"  and  all 
the  world  believes  the  shadow  reflected  "  Nature"  (§  5^,  349  r/,  851). 

863,  y.  But  Nature  has  one  means  of  depletion  which  stands  for  all 
the  rest.  And  so  it  does  in  the  hands  of  art.  This,  I  need  not  add, 
ia  loss  of  blood.  Here  Nature  and  art  meet  upon  common  ground. 
Both  interpose  the  remedy  for  the  direct  subversion  of  disease,  and 
both  equally  prevent  thereby  the  formation  of  other  products  (§  805, 
890  d-gt  1019).  Indeed,  such  is  the  magnitude  of  this  remedy,  and 
such  its  direct  effect  in  changing  pathological  conditions,  that  1  shall 
enter  largely  upon  the  philosophy  of  its  operation,  and  its  applicabil- 
ity to  disease. 
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863,  g.  What  wo  have  now  seen  of  Nature  and  of  art,  in  respect  to 
inflammatory  diseases,  is  equally  true  of  fever.  The  effusions,  how- 
ever, which  Nature  institutes  in  fever  are  less  various  than  in  inflam- 
mation, and  proceed  from  organs  connected  with  the  external  world. 
But  here  they  are  more  universal,  and  it  is  here  as  fever  is  complicated 
with  venous  congestions  that  Nature  makes  the  same  demonstration 
with  the  remedium  prineipale  as  she  does  in  obstinate  affections  of  the 
lungs,  or  the  stomach  (§  805). 

863.  h.  It  is  a  common  event  for  disease  to  persist  until  great  ema- 
ciation, and  other  signs,  denote  approaching  death,  but,  notwithstand- 
ing, for  the  restorative  process  to  set  in,  and  where  no  secreted  prod- 
ucts had  apparently  contributed  to  the  change.  In  these  cases,  how- 
ever, the  emaciation  has  been  more  or  less  an  equivalent.  And  here, 
again,  a  lesson  may  be  taken  from  Nature,  on  the  subject  of  diet,  by 
those  who  will  not  listen  to  her  law  as  proclaimed  by  the  instinct  of 
animals.  But  even  where  disease  is  maintained  by  errors  in  food,  there 
may  be  yet  remaining  hope  irom  emaciation. 

864.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  salutary  changes  which  occur 
spontaneously  in  all  inflammatory  and  febrile  affections  lead  to  a  va- 
riety of  evacuations  from  the  secretory  and  excretory  apparatus,  and 
within  the  organization,  of  which  effusions  of  blood  are  the  most  efli- 
cient.  Art,  in  its  imitation  of  Nature,  Has  proved  that  she  is  the  only 
guide ;  and  since  fever  and  inflammation  comprise  all  the  severe  forms 
of  disease,  and  as  there  is  nothing  in  the  results  of  spontaneous  chan- 
ges which  correspond  with  those  induced  by  tonics  and  stimulants,  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  those  practitioners  who  often  resort  to  that 
class  of  agents  have  but  very  imperfect  views  in  physiology  and  pathol- 
ogy, and  are  astray  from  the  path  of  Nature. 

865.  No  remedial  agents  are  truly  specifics ;  though,  for  conven* 
tional  purposes,  the  designation  is  useful.  Mercurials  will  oflen  fail 
of  curing  syphilis,  where  a  non-stimulant  diet  may  succeed  alone. 
Cinchona  may  exasperate  an  intermittent,  when  arsenic  or  cobweb 
would  readily  succeed.  There  is  no  remedy,  indeed,  however  adapt- 
ed to  the  cure  of  any  given  disease,  which  will  not  sometimes  fail,  and 
admit  of  a  substitute  apparently  quite  different.  Bloodletting,  cathar- 
tics, &c.,  will  generally  remove  intermittent  inflammation ;  but  cases 
occur  in  which  the  B^eciBl /ebrifuge  virtue  of  cinchona  is  necessary. 

866.  All  remedies,  therefore,  are  only  so  in  relation  to  diseases  upon 
which  they  may  exert  salutary  effects  (§  149,  150).  Cinchona,  for 
example,  is  a  remedy  for  intermittent  fever  if  no  local  diseases  of  se- 
verity exist ;  but  if  so,  it  will  commonly  exasperatie  the  fever,  and  is 
then  a  morbific  agent  (§  854,  857).  Its  Umie  virtues  then  transcend 
iXAfebriJuge. 

The  former  of  this  remarkable  combination  of  virtaes  may  be  the 
best  for  enfeebled  states  of  the  system,  or  of  the  stomach,  if  no  inflam* 
mation  be  present ;  otherwise,  it  is  morbific.  It  should  be  constantly 
before  us,  that  a  tonic,  an  antiphlogistic,  &c.,  are  only  such  when  ap- 
propriate to  the  case  before  us.  With  this  understanding,  we  are  led 
to  investigate  the  exact  pathology  of  the  case,  and  its  various  attend- 
ing circumstances  (§  673,  675,  685,  686). 

867.  The  curative  effect  of  remedies  is  more  or  less  progressive. 
When  the  primary  state  begins  to  give  way,  a  new  pathological  con- 
dition is  introduced,  and  so  on  in  regular  progress  where  there  is  an 
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uninterrupted  decline  of  disease  (§  672).  But  it  rarely  happens  that 
diseases  are  diverted  from  the  essential  pathological  character  with 
which  they  begin. 

The  curative  effect  commences  at  the  first  moment  a  favorable  im- 
pression is  made  upon  the  seat  of  disease  or  upon  any  part  capable  of 
participating  sympathetically  in  the  restorative  process,  and  terminates 
when  Uiat  exact  change  is  made  in  the  diseased  properties  and  func- 
tions which  is  most  conducive  to  their  spontaneous  recovery.  When 
remedies  are  carried  beyond  that  point,  they  are  apt  to  become  mor- 
bific Hence  it  is  one  of  the  most  important,  but  difficult  acquisitions, 
to  determine  when  our  remedies  should  be  discontinued,  or  moderated. 

868,  a.  It  should  be  a  g^reat  object  of  art  to  render  the  associated 
train  of  pathological  states  as  short,  and  make  it  consist  of  as  few 
changes,  as  possible.  In  a  general  sense,  therefore,  where  disease  is 
intense,  the  first  remedial  impressions  should  be  strongly  made  ;  but, 
in  doing  this,  the  right  agents  should  be  selected.  It  would  answer, 
for  instance,  to  exhibit  a  decisive  dose  of  calomel  and  jalap,  at  the  on- 
set of  pneumonia ;  but  it  would  be  sad  practice  in  inflammation  of  the 
intestine.  Bloodletting,  however,  is  adapted  to  either  case,  and  is 
the  right  initiatory  remedy  for  both* 

As  the  favorable  changes  advance,  our  remedies  should  become 
milder  and  milder,  till  that  critical  point  is  attained  where  Nature  re- 
quires only  the  occasional  interposition  of  art  to  accomplish  the  remo- 
val of  some  slight  obstacles  that  are  more  or  less  liable  to  spring  up 
durine  convalescence;  such  as  constipation,  deficient  secretion  ot 
bile,  &C. 

868,  b.  Our  remedies  may  be  perfectly  right,  and  yet  disease  shall 
increase  by  the  force  of  its  intensity  (§  685,  no.  9).  In  such  a  case, 
however,  we  may  have  fallen  short  of  the  due  amount  of  the  remedial 
agent ;  and  this  wo  shall  see  to  be  oflen  true  of  bloodletting.  But  it 
is  rarely  so  of  any  internal  agent ;  there  being  a  prevailing  disposition 
to  medicate  largely.  Wo  have  thus  a  positive  abuse  of  drugs  and  a 
negative  abuse  of  bloodletting.  Being  sure  of  the  right,  we  should 
steadily  pursue  it;  repeating  the  remedy,  or  associating,  or  substitu- 
ting, others  of  analogous  virtues  in  relation  to  the  case  before  us,  till 
their  effects  are  pronounced  by  a  manifest  decline  of  the  symptoms. 

869,  The  rapidity  with  which  the  full  salutary  changes  will  be  ef- 
fected, will  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  but  mainly  upon 
the  period  of  the  disease.  All  diseases  being  most  easily  and  speedily 
arrested  near  the  time  of  their  beginning  (§  557,  a),  the  difficulties  in- 
crease in  proportion  to  their  unmitigated  duration,  or  any  increase 
they  may  sustain.  They  soon  begin  to  acquire  the  obstinacy  of  a  mor- 
bid habit  (§  535,  &c.),  to  involve  sympathetically  other  organs,  and  to 
result. in  disorganization,  effusions  of  serum,  &c.  (§  660,  712-718, 
732  d). 

870,  a.  Some  remedies,  in  their  greatest  proper  latitude,  make  a 
decisive  impression  much  sooner  and  more  effectually  than  others,  un- 
der the  same  circumstances  of  disease,  and  where  either  may  be  ap- 
propriate. Bloodletting,  in  inflammations  and  fevers,  operates  far 
more  immediately  and  decisively  than  any  other  remedy,  and  cathar- 
tics are  generally  next.  And  so  of  many  individual  cathartics  which 
may  be  appropriate  to  a  given  condition  of  disease.  The  saline  may 
be  slowly  and  moderately  useful,  and  some  of  them  better  iliuu  oth- 
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era ;  castor  oil  more  speedy  and  efiectual ;  jalap  more  so;  calomel  far 
xuore  so ;  and  the  united  force  of  calomel  and  jalap  may  greatly  tran- 
scend either.  Sometimes,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  a  fever  at  its 
onset  may  be  completely  subdued  by  the  alterative  action  of  an  appro- 
priate emetic.  Tartarized  antimony  will  do  it  with  the  greatest  certain- 
ty ;  ipecacuanha  comes  next ;  but  most  of  the  other  emetics  would  be 
perfectly  useless  or  detrimentaL  The  union,  however,  of  antimony 
and  ipecacuanha  improves  the  useful  alterative  virtue  of  each,  and 
lessens  the  chance  of  morbific  action  irom  the  antimonial  (§  150). 

870,  aa.  Remedies  sometimes  operate  with  great  and  rapid  effect 
upon  one  part  of  a  compound  disease,  but  may  tail  in  respect  to  other 
parts ;  or,  if  not  justly  applied,  they  may  assuage  a  part  oi  the  disease. 
Duty  from  their  want  of  proper  relation  to  other  parts,  they  may  prove 
morbific  to  these  conditions,  and  thus  indirectly  reproduce  that  part  oi 
the  malady  which  they  had  been  instrumental  in  subduing.  But  this 
will  not  happen  with  the  right  remedy  (§  160,  552  a,  665, 848).  Blo<id- 
letting,  for  example,  may  quickly  subvert  pneumonia  when  complicated 
with  small-pox,  but  will  not  shorten  the  natural  progress  of  the  more 
general  malady  (§  858).  But  the  remedy  will  now  be  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  whole  condition  of  disease ;  since  the  local  inflamma- 
tion has  brought  the  specific  form  under  its  influence,  and  bloodletting 
now  operates  in  conformity  with  the  law  of  adaptation  (§  137  c,  143  c, 
847,  &c.).  Through  the  same  law  quinine  mav  be  peculiarly  salutary 
in  some  cases  where  pleurisy  is  complicated  with  small-pox,  if  the  for- 
mer affection  be  owing  to  the  remote  causes  which  generate  intermit- 
tent fever ;  but  will  exasperate  the  whole  condition  of  disease  if  the 
pleuritic  afiection  be  owing  to  any  other  cause.  Much,  also,  may  de- 
pend upon  a  coexistence  of  different  virtues  in  a  remedial  assent,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  amount  of  its  doses.  Thus,  quinia,  in  the 
dose  of  five  or  ten  grains,  mav  speedily  arrest  an  intermittent  fever  by  its 
fi^fifitge  virtue.  But  diat  is  bad  practice ;  since,  by  its  associate  tonic 
virtue,  it  is  likely  to  increase  or  to  induce  local  congestions ;  thus  leav- 
ing the  patient  imperfectly  cured  and  subject  to  relapses  (§  769).  But, 
in  these  cases,  the  local  inflammation  ana  venous  congestion  are  so  apt 
to  be  modified  by  the  predisposine  cause  of  the  febrile  affection,  that 
repetitions  of  a  small  dose  of  quinme  may  be  curative  as  to  the  whole 
condition  of  disease.  I  have  twice  seen,  in  my  own  family,  the  most 
formidable  grade  of  remittent  fever,  of  long  duration  and  attended  by 
the  foregoing  complications,  ardent  heat,  thread-like  pulse,  loss  of 
mind,  Sec,  and  where  hope  of  recovery  haid  been  abandoned,  yield  to 
less  than  a  grain  of  quinine,  divided  into  sixteen  doses  (§  137  J,  662  h, 
756,  811,  813  b,  857). 

870,  b.  This  leads  me  to  say,  that  the  best  experience  sustains  what 
is  enforced  by  my  interpretation  of  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial 
agents,  that  simplicity  of  treatment  should  distinguish  the  course  of 
the  practitioner.  Where  diseases  are  circumscribed,  he  will  have 
little  need  of  variety ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  more  compound- 
ed the  affection,  the  more  likely  will  it  be  necessary  to  bring  several 
agents  into  operation.  In  simple  pleurisy,  an  appropriate  loss  of 
blood  may  be  the  only  requisite  means,  and  au  emetic  at  the  invasion 
of  croup.  But  if  pleurisy  be  complicated  with  congestion  of  the  liv- 
er, or  with  idiopathic  fever,  &;c.,  several  other  agents  may  be  neces- 
sary to  meet  these  complications.     Much,  however,  will  depend  upon 
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the  stage  of  the  disease  when  the  treatment  is  begun.  There  must 
be  harmony,  however,  among  the  virtues  of  the  several  agents,  con- 
forming t(/  the  general  modifications  of  disease,  and  the  existing  sus- 
ceptibilities to  their  influence  (§  150,  870  aa,  871,  888  b). 

871.  We  have  variously  seen  how  the  susceptibility  of  organs  to 
the  influence  of  remedial,  as  well  as  morbific,  agents  may  be  increas- 
ed by  antecedent  impressions  from  other  causes  (143, 145,  149,  150, 
556,  &c.).  This  is  fundamental  in  therapeutics,  and  carries  us  back 
to  preceding  statements  (§  672,  867,  868).  The  administration  of 
remedies  proceeds  greatly  upon  this  principle.  One  prepares  the 
way  for  the  favorable  operation  of  another,  or  which  last  might  be 
otherwise  injurious.  A  remedy  which  is  curative  under  one  combi- 
nation of  circumstances  may  aggravate  disease  when  that  combination 
is  a  little  varied.  The  cathartic  which  would  not  irritate  intestinal 
inflammation  immediately  after  bloodletting,  might  greatly  exasperate 
the  disease  if  exhibited  without  the  antecedent  loss  of  blood.  And 
so  of  vesicants,  &c.  Indeed,  so  profoundly  and  rapidly  curative  is 
bloodletting  of  inflammatory  aflections,  and  so  greatly  does  it  promote 
the  useful  eflects  of  other  remedies,  or  prevent  their  morbific  action, 
that,  whenever  it  is  indicated,  it  should  precede  all  others  ;  and  then 
it  will  be  often  found  that  it  has  taken  the  place  of  all  others. 

Hence  a  great  doctrine  in  therapeutics,  that  the  order  in  which 
remedial  agents  are  applied  should  be  in  their  best  individual  rela- 
tions to  the  existing  pathological  state,  whether  that  state  may  depend 
exclusively  upon  the  primary  causes,  or  as  modified  by  the  subsequent 
treatment  (§  137,  d,  &c.). 

This  principle,  however  manifest,  enforces  a  thorough  knowledge, 
not  only  of  physiology  and  pathology,  but  of  the  exact  capabilities  of 
remedial  agents,  of  their  various  doses,  and  of  their  modus  operandi, 
in  any  given  pathological  state.  Its  highest  practical  attainment  is  the 
highest  consummation  of  medical  skill  and  science.  It  is  the  ne  plus 
ultra  of  medicine  (§  857). 

872,  a.  The  last  section  involves  the  principle  which  is  concerned 
in  the  combination  of  medicines.  By  the  union  of  two  or  more,  and 
according  to  the  exact  virtues  of  each  substance,  and  according,  also, 
to  the  propor^on  of  each,  we  create,  as  it  were,  a  new  remedy, — add 
a  new  one  to  the  Materia  Medica.  It  is  thus  seen  that  art  may  mul- 
tiply remedial  agents  to  an  almost  endless  extent ;  and  this  explains 
the  reason,  in  part,  why  the  most  enlightened  practitioners  do  not  oft- 
en seek  for  desirable  virtues  in  the  inferior  medicines.  By  variously 
combining  two  or  more  of  a  limited  number,  new  virtues  are  evolved, 
however  analogous,  in  almost  every  prescription  for  disease. 

By  this  process,  what  might  be  otnerwise  highly  morbific  may  be 
rendered  curative.  The  cathartic,  which  given  alone  might  aggra- 
Tate  intestinal  inflammation,  may  be  often  rendered  safe  and  useful 
by  the  addition  of  a  little  opium  or  hyoscyamus ;  and  thus,  too,  the  ne- 
cessity of  antecedent  blooaletting  may  be  sometimes  avoided.  The 
narcotic  so  lessens  irritability  that  the  cathartic  is  innoxious,  and  is 
thus  enabled  to  establish  a  favorable  pathological  change.  How  ad- 
verse to  humoralism  this  sinele  example,  how  confirmatory  of  the  doc 
trine  which  I  have  taught  of  the  action  of  remedies  upon  the  proper- 
ties of  life  (^  188  a,  189,  &c.) !  Add  to  the  cathartic,  guarded  by  the 
narcotic,  a  grain,  or  more  or  less,  of  ipecacuanha,  and  new  alterative 
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influences  may  spring  up,  of  great  power  and  extent ;  each  ingredi- 
ent, and  according  to  the  proportion  of  each,  modifying,  increasing, 
and  extending  the  alterative  action  of  each,  but  in  such  a  combined 
manner  that  the  compound  acts  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  its  individual 
parts  (§  188i  d,  514  h,  889  k). 

Take  another  example ;  for  these  examples  not  only  illustrate  im- 
portant principles,  but  are,  in  themselves,  practically  important.  In 
a  case  of  common  remittent  fever,  near  its  invasion,  we  may  proceed 
with  decision,  employ  bloodletting,  calomel  and  jalap,  and  speedily 
pretty  well  overcome  the  disease.  The  most  that  the  patient  will  im- 
mediately afterward  require  will  be  rest,  low  diet,  and  mild  influences 
by  certain  cathartics.  The  best  of  these,  till  the  bile  begins  to  assume 
a  good  yellow  cok)r,  will  be  small  doses  of  castor  oil ;  for  this  cathar- 
tic exerts  a  peculiarly  alterative  influence  upon  the  liven  When  the 
dejections  shall  have  put  on  a  natural  aspect,  castor  oil  begins  to  irri- 
tate the  intestine  rather  injuriously,  and  this  effect  increases  as  its  rep- 
etition goes  on ;  although  given,  perhaps,  in  the  dose  of  a  tea-spoonftily 
or  a  half  tea-spoonful  only,  to  an  adult.  It  is  also  then  apt  to  nauseate 
the  stomach  and  prostrate  the  strength.  Convalescence  has  now  ad- 
vanced too  far  for  this  active  agent,  and  some  other  should  be  substi- 
tuted to  maintain  a  free  secretion  of  bile,  and  to  procure  one  evac- 
uation, at  least,  daily.  Now,  I  know  of  no  mild  cathartic  which  is 
exactly  suited  to  this  state  of  things.  If  we  employ  moderate  doses 
of  Rochelle  salts,  they  operate  too  superficially ;  mainly  upon  the  mu- 
cous tract  of  the  intestine,  and  are  also  apt,  in  this  condition,  to  irritate 
that  membrane  injuriously.  Magnesia  is  liable  to  the  same  objection- 
as  it  respects  the  superficial  effect ;  and  rhubarb  alone  is  too  stimula- 
ting to  tne  whole  system,  and  to  the  mucous  tract.  But  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  extending  its  influences  to  the  liver,  and  of  promoting  the 
tone  of  the  stomach  and  of  the  whole  system,  when  this  part  of  its 
tonic  and  stimulating  effect  can  be  properly  restrained. 

Now,  the  foregoing  three  agents  m  combination,  and  in  proportions 
adapted  to  the  state  of  the  case,  are  exactly  suited  to  the  convalescent 
from  fever,  who  has  passed  the  stage  when  castor  oil  ceases  to  be  use- 
ful. The  magnesia  corrects  the  irritating  effects  of  the  Rochelle  salts, 
and  neutralizes  any  acid  that  may  exist  in  the  primte  viae,  while  each 
counteracts  any  injurious  stimulant  action  of  the  rhubarb,  so  only  the 
proportion  of  rhubarb  be  not  too  large.  The  rhubarb,  also,  in  its  turn, 
gives  tone  to  the  digestive  organs,  counteracts  the  prostrating  effect 
of  the  saline  substance,  and  imparts  to  the  whole  compound  a  sympa- 
thetic influence  over  the  liver,  by  which  a  free  secretion  of  bile  is 
maintained  till  health  is  established. 

Nature  has  carried  out  this  principle  of  combination  very  extensively, 
and  has  thus  supplied,  in  numerous  substances,  a  variety  of  virtues 
in  each  one,  which  are  exactly  adapted  to  the  varying  exigencies  of 
disease.  We  see  it  strongly  pronounced  in  the  cathartic,  tonic,  and 
astringent  properties  of  rhubarb ;  in  the  febrifuge  and  tonic  virtues  of 
cinchona ;  in  the  soporific,  anodyne,  and  relatively  astringent  propei- 
ties  of  opium  ;  in  the  narcotic  and  laxative  virtues  of  hyoscyamus,  fee, 
Indeed,  so  manifold  is  this  union  of  virtues,  that  art  has  availed  it- 
self of  the  opportunity,  and  elaborated  many  in  the  form  of  the  alka- 
loids, &c.,  by  which  greater  simplicity  is  obtained. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  prescriptions  in  systematic,  labor- 
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saying  works,  embracing  several  articles,  with  definite  proportions  of 
each,  which  are  said  to  be  adapted  to  certain  fo^rms  of  disease.  This 
practice  is  not  only  wanting  in  philosophy,  but  is  clearly  empyrical; 
since  the  adaptation  of  remedies,  both  as  to  the  ingredients  of  the 
compound,  and  their  relative  proportions,  should  be  adjusted  by  the 
united  circumstances  of  every  case,  as  they  may  exist  at  the  moment ; 
especially  in  all  the  forms  of  acute  disease.  It  is  manifest,  therefore, 
that  this  great  object  of  medical  science  can  be  fulfilled  only  by  a 
careful  investigation  of  every  case  whenever  a  prescription  is  made. 
It  implies  a  great  range  of  inquiry,  an  accurate  discrimination  of  the 
pathological  conditions,  and  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of 
each  remedial  agent  (§  686,  d).  Hence,  also,  the  voluminous  reports 
of  cases,  with  or  without  the  *'  numerical  method,*'  are  only  useful  for 
the  institution  of  principles  in  medicine  (§  672,  867).  It  is  so  with 
every  thing,  with  food  itself  in  every  case  of  disease.  Tho  principle 
extends  even  to  light  in  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia ;  which  also  sup- 
plies another  proof  of  the  coincidence  in  the  philosophy  that  relates 
to  the  operation  of  light  and  other  vital  agents  (§  74,  188^  d).  And 
so  with  the  agreeable  emotions  of  the  mind  (§  500,  539  c,  855). 

If  the  reader  will  now  attend,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing 
principle,  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  nervous  power  (§  222,  &c.), 
of  the  laws  of  sympathy  (§  500,  512,  &c.),  and  to  other  special  cir- 
cumstances which  favor  the  operation  of  remedies  (§  143  c,  &c.,  &;c.), 
he  will  readily  perceive  the  extent  of  his  power  in  die  judicious  com- 
bination of  a  few  only  of  the  best  remedies.  But,  to  accomplish  this 
art  of  combining  remedies,  in  connection  with  the  requirements  in  the 
preceding  section  (§  871),  demands  an  acquaintance  with  the  whole 
ground  which  forms  the  basis  of  therapeutics. 

872,  b.  And  yet  I  would  not  abandon  any  part  of  the  materia  med- 
ica.  I  would  hold  it  all,  and  all  in  connection ;  that  what  is  good  may 
be  compared  with  what  is  indifferent  or  bad,  and  our  knowledge  of 
remedial  virtues  and  remedial  action  be  thus  extended.  There  is 
also  scarcely  a  recognized  means  of  cure  but  is  hallowed  by  the  ser 
vice  it  has  done,  and  which  it  may  do  again,  in  enlightened  hands, 
where  the  better  means  are  wanting.  It  was  with  such  intentions, 
and  to  promote  tho  habit  of  a  critical  investigation  of  each  member 
of  the  materia  medica,  that  I  was  prompted  to  an  attempt  of  arrang- 
ing the  whole  according  to  their  physiological  aspects  and  therapeu- 
tical capabilities. 

873,  a.  It  is  an  important  circumstance  to  be  recollected,  that  many 
remedies  are  cumulative  in  their  effects  when  employed  in  small 
doses ;  while  the  effects  of  others,  on  the  contrary,  lessen  by  use  (§ 
549-559).  The  action  of  the  former,  therefore,  should  be  carefully 
observed  during  their  progressive  administration,  that  they  may  l>e 
promptly  diminished  or  discontinued.  The  latter  are  not  obnoxious 
to  the  eaual  objection  of  becoming  morbific,  as  they  must  be  often 
increased  to  obtain  progressively  their  original  effects ;  but  much  may 
be  lost  by  neelectine  the  ascendency  of  habit  in  its  aspect  of  dimin- 
ished susceptibility  (§  535,  &;c.,  841,  889  b). 

These  two  important  groups,  however,  are  liable  to  some  essential 
modifications.  Mercurials,  for  example,  in  their  constitutional  altera- 
tive sense,  are  cumulative  in  respect  to  most  adults,  but  very  little  so 
in  rogard  to  children,  who  are  generally  insusceptible  of  salivation. 
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Again,  in  respect  to  agents  which  become  inoperative  from  habit,  this 
is  often  true  of  them  only  in  certain  small  doses,  and  when  frequent- 
ly repeated.  Tartarized  antimony,  in  its  minimum  doses,  generally 
diminishes  the  irritability  of  the  stomach.  But,  if  carried  to  the  point 
of  nausea,  its  effects  will  then  be  often  cumulative,  and  the  dose  must 
be  diminished,  or  incessant  and  aggravated  vomiting  may  follow  (§ 
666 f  841).  Opium,  hyoscyamus,  &c.,  Ipse  their  effects,  more  or  less, 
from  habit,  when  continued  at  certain  intervals,  as  twelve  hours,  and 
the  dose,  if  expedient,  may  be  increased;  but  if  repeated  as  fre- 
quently, perhaps,  as  once  in  six  hours,  or  less,  they  are  cumulative, 
and  the  dose  must  often  be  diminished.  By-and*by,  however,  under 
this  frequency  of  exhibition,  irritability  becomes  obtuse  in  relation 
to  the  agent  employed,  the  opposite  inBuence  of  habit  obtains,  and  the 
dose  must  be  increased  to  procure  the  original  effect. 

Many  agents  continue  to  produce  about  the  same  effects  in  the  same 
doses,  administered  at  certam  intervals,  however  long  continued.  Such 
is  true  of  ipecacuanha,  and  those  vegetable  substances  which  are  alli- 
ed to  it.  So,  generally,  of  iodine,  and  many  of  its  combinations. 
Much,  however,  depends  upon  the  intervals  between  the  doses.  Un- 
like tartarized  antimony,  which  it  resembles  in  so  many  respects,  ipe- 
cacuanha is  cumulative  as  the  intervals  shorten  below  four  hours, 
when  the  dose  is  a  grain.  The  ipecacuanha  will  then  often  produce 
nausea  and  vomiting,  while  the  antimonial,  though  repeatea  at  far 
shorter  intervals,  is  apt  to  lose  its  effect  unless  progressively  increased 
to  an  extent  which  would  prove  emetic  at  the  first  dose. 

873.  b.  In  larger  doses,  or  in  their  greatest  admissible  extend,  all 
the  foregoingr  agents  are  apt  to  be  cumulative.  This  is  true  of  the  fre- 
quent exhibition  of  cathartics  and  emetics,  though  more  so  of  some 
than  of  others.  The  dose  of  aloes  which  purges  from  the  beginning 
must  be  often  greatly  lessened  at  the  subsequent  doses  ;  or  what  was 
originally  only  a  mild  effect  may  soon  become  a  violent  one.  This  is 
also  remarkably  true  of  castor  oil.  All  the  cathartics,  also,  when  ad- 
ministered daily  in  small  doses,  commonly  raise  the  irritability  of  the 
intestine,  and  operate  with  increasing  energy,  though  in  some  of  the 
cases  a  part  of  the  result  may  be  due  to  an  increased  production  of 
bile  (§  556,  b), 

874.  It  is  an  important  circumstance,  philosophical  and  practical, 
that  the  operation  of  narcotics  is  remarkably  influenced  by  pain,  and 
by  certain  states  of  the  great  centre  of  sympathies,  as  in  delirium  a 
potu.  It  is  fatally  opposed  to  the  physical  hypotheses,  and  to  thera- 
peutical conclusions  from  experiments  on  animals  or  on  man  in  a  state 
of  health. . 

It  is  also  interesting  to  the  medical  philosopher  that  pain  has  no 
remarkable  modifying  influence  upon  any  remedial  agents  excepting 
the  narcotics ;  and  of  those,  such  only  as  have  a  special  relation  to 
sensibility  (§  194,  &c.,  891). 

875.  We  have  now  seen,  in  a  general  manner,  that  the  susceptibili- 
ty of  the  vital  properties  to  salutary  impressions,  and  their  inherent 
tendency  to  a  state  of  restoration,  when  driven  by  disease  from  their 
natural  standard,*  has  given  rise  to  two  general  modes  of  treatment, 
which  are  familiarly  known  as  the  active  and  the  watching  or  expect- 
ant {h  853). 

87G.  The  a4:tive  method  consists  in  the  application  of  such  remedies 
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as  produce  artificial  impressions.  It  copsprisos  all  that  is  attempted 
by  art,  in  a  direct  manner,  to  promote  the  natural  curative  process. 
By  this  method,  therefore,  we  forcibly  institute  those  new  patholog- 
ical conditions  which  are  most  conducive  to  the  salutary  efforts  of 
Nature  (§  150,  854  h,  855,  856,  901,  &c.). 

877.  The  system  of  watching^  or  the  expectant  plan,  leaves  Nature 
mostly  to  herself;  only  keeping  obstacles  out  of  her  way.  In  its 
grreatest  latitude  its  advantages  are  exemplified  in  the  self-limited  dis- 
eases ;  but  there  is  a  period  in  all  dieases,  terminating  favorably,  when 
art  should  surrender  the  case  to  Nature  (§  858,  861,  867,  868  a). 

878.  So  many  evils  have  resulted  from  abuses  of  the  active  method, 
thai  great  numbers,  not  considering  that  Nature  is  embarrassed  in 
these,  cases  by  ignorance  or  carelessness,  and,  withal,  having  errone- 
ous views  in  physiology  themselves,  do  little  else  than  watch.  This 
is  remarkably  true  of  the  homoeopath,  whose  lessons  from  Nature 
have  taught  physicians  that  all  the  virtue  does  not  lie  in  the  amount  of 
doses,  and  that  a  foe  has  arisen  who  can  be  exterminated  only  by  con- 
sulting the  philosophy  of  disease,  and  the  7jiodus  operandi  of  remedies. 

Nevertheless,  although  medical  philosophy  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
mode  in  which  remedies  operate  be  indispensable  to  the  right  treat- 
ment of  disease,  the  community  look  only  at  the  results ;  and  while 
the  homoeopath  cultivates  his  mind,  there  will  bo  no  inquiries,  no  in- 
terest, as  to  his  theories.  In  America  these  innovations  cannot  pre- 
vail extensively,  since  the  contrast  will  be  vastly  on  the  side  of  our 
Hippocratic  practice  (§  709).  But,  in  every  section  of  the  country 
there  are  some  who  are  prone  to  a  large  and  indiscriminate  medica- 
tion ;  and  while  this  evil  exists,  homoeopathy,  in  its  original  practical 
sense,  will  make  its  more  successful  demonstrations.  Nor  can  it  be 
doubtful  that  the  tonic  and  stimulant  practice  which  has  risen  in  a  sis- 
ter state,  and  which  still  sways  the  British  profession  (§  621,  r/),  would 
yield  a  harvest  to  those  who  suffer  Nature  to  take  an  unmolested,  how- 
ever unaided  way.* 

It  is  due,  however,  to  truth  (Jiat  jtistitia  mat  ccelum)^  that  the  physiol- 
ogist concede  to  the  homoeopath  that  his  hypothetical  views  may  be  di- 
rected by  an  enlightened  understanding  of  the  properties  and  laws  of 
healthy  beings.  Upon  that  ground,  indeed,  his  hopes  can  alone  re- 
pose ;  and  even  his  doctrines  in  pathology  and  therapeutics  are  a  thou- 
sand-fold better,  more  rational,  more  consistent,  more  conducive  to 
health  and  to  life,  than  any  or  all  the  tenets  of  the  chemical  and  phys- 
ical schools.  With  the  one  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  misapplied 
philosophy ;  with  the  other  there  is  certainly  none  at  all  (§  892,  /). 

879.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  active  and  expectant  modes  of 
treatment  should  be  more  or  less  associated ;  either  taking  the  lead  ac- 
cording to  the  general  character  of  the  disease,  and  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances of  individual  cases.  Having  made  the  requisite  impression 
by  the  active  method,  we  should  watch  till  another  remedial  change 
may  be  advantageously  produced.  When  all  is  steadily  in  the  right 
way,  we  should  do  nothing  but  watch.  Another  impression  by  an  ac- 
tive agent  would  disturb  the  restorative  process,  and  might  so  derange 
the  vital  states  as  to  establish  a  condition  of  disease  which  art  and  na- 
ture together  might  not  be  able  to  surmount  {§  137.  d,  150,  151,  854). 

•  Seo  Dr.  Foubks's  "Yoanar  Phyfic.;"  also,  Prof.  Lawson'i,  and  Medico  Chwuroi- 
CAL'i  Reviews  uf  tho  s«mc,  1846. 
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880.  Having,  I  say,  placed  the  morbid  conditions  in  the.  right  way 
for  the  salutary  efforts  of  Nature,  but  little  else  remains  than  to  with- 
draw, in  good  time,  the  active  interference  of  art.  Much,  however, 
as  I  have  said,  may  remain  to  be  accomplished  by  what  may  be  call- 
ed restorative  means ;  such  as  a  well-regulated  diet,  exercise,  expos- 
ure to  the  air,  &c.  (§  855).  In  protracted  diseases  Nature  may  also 
requiro  the  aid  of  tonics  and  stmaulants ;  and  this  is  mainly  the  ad- 
vantage which  they  bestow.  They  are  rather,  therefore,  adjuncts  to 
medicines  that  are  curative,  than  positively  curative  themselves.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  those  narcotics,  which  address  themselves  to  exalt- 
ed sensibility  or  irritability. 

881.  Though  by  the  system  of  watching  we  intrust  Nature  with 
the  cure,  the  active  interference  of  art  may  be  demanded  by  super- 
vening obstacles.  Such  is  the  case,  as  we  have  seen,  when  visceral 
inflammations  spring  up  in  the  self-limited  diseases  (§  858).  In  these 
affections,  also,  in  their  simple  states,  general  arterial  excitement  may 
become  so  excessive  as  to  require  the  loss  of  blood,  or  alterative  do- 
ses of  tartarized  antimony,  &c.  The  remedies  are  designed  for  these 
specific  objects,  and  not  with  any  expectation  of  arresting  diseases 
which  have  a  strictly  natural  course  and  termination.  The  same  prin- 
ciple is  applicable  to  all  other  forms  of  disease ;  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  contingencies  that  may  arise  afler  the  restorative  process 
shaU  have  been  intix)duced. 

882.  It  is  no  uncommon  prejudice  that  certain  local,  and  even  con- 
stitutional forms  of  disease  should  be  allowed  to  continue  for  the  pre- 
vention of  some  ap{)rehcnded  greater  evil.  This  practice  is  founded 
upon  the  humoral  hypothesis,  and  is  one  of  the  strong  exemplifications 
of  the  fallacy  of  that  doctrine.  The  intermittent  fever  is  thus  allowed 
to  persist,  that  some  peccant  matter  may  be  concocted  and  expelled ; 
ulcers  are  cherished  as  outlets  to  vicious  humors,  &c.  But,  we  are 
never  benefited  by  the  continuance  of  natural  diseases.  The  sooner 
we  get  rid  of  them,  the  more  shall  we  insure  the  chances  of  pro- 
longed life,  enjoy  an  exemption  from  corporeal  and  moral  suffering, 
and  manifest  our  common  sense. 

883.  a.  In  considering  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, we  speak  of  the  Indications.  These  consist  of  the  suggestions 
that  may  be  afibrded  by  all  that  relates  to  the  state  of  the  patient. 
They  refer  to  the  symptoms,  the  seat  of  the  disease,  its  remote  and 
pathological  causes,  its  duration,  the  habits,  occupation,  temperament, 
constitution,  age,  and  sex  (§  686,  h), 

883,  h.  And  here  we  may  go  back  to  the  ori^n  of  our  Science  for 
one  of  those  summary  statements  which  can  only  flow  from  an  en- 
lightened and  comprehensive  view  of  organic  philosophy,  and  which 
no  subsequent  observation  has  improved. 

'*  Consider  well,"  says  Hippocrates,  *'  the  nature  of  ^causes,  the  na- 
ture and  seat  of  the  disease,  what  is  most  suitable  to-day,  and  what 
to-morrow,  what  the  vigor  and  what  the  mildness  of  treatment.  A 
neglect  of  either  may  bo  fatal  to  the  sick.  Reason  as  a  practitioner, 
and  practice  with  reason."  "  Again,  an  important  thing  to  be  done  is 
to  consider  the  seasons  of  the  year,  the  various  changes,  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  their  effects.  Next,  the  winds,  particularly  such  as  are 
common  to  all  nations,  and  such  as  are  peculiar  to  certain  countries." 
"  The  knowledge  of  disease  is  to  be  obtained  from  the  common  na- 
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tore  of  all  things,  and  from  the  nature  of  every  individual ;  from  the 
disease,  the  patient,  the  things  that  are  admhiistered,  and  the  person 
that  administers  them,  for  the  case  becomes  easier  or  more  dilBcult 
accordingly.     We  are,  also,  to  consider  the  whole  season  in  general, 
and  the  particular  state  of  the  weather,  and  of  every  country ;  the 
customs,  the  diet,  .the  employment,  the  age,  of  every  one,  the  conver- 
sations, the  manners,  the  taciturnity,  the  imaginings,  the  sleep,  the 
watchings,  and  the  dreams;  and  how  far  vellications,  itchings,  and 
tears,  are  concerned ;  and  what  the  paroxysms  are ;  what  the  evacu- 
ations by  stool,  or  spitting,  or  vomiting  may  be ;  and  what  changes 
may  happen  from  one  disease  to  another,  and  their  various  conse- 
quences.    Sweat,  cold,  shiverine,  cough,  sneezings,  sighing,  breath- 
ing, belchings,  flatus  (secret  and  audible),  hemorrhages,  and  hemor- 
rhoids, are  also  to  be  considered,^  together  with  the  consequences  of 
each"  (§  5i  a,  350|,  821  o-823). 

884»  When  the  foregoing  indications  are  subjects  of  attention,  we 
pursue  the  rational  system,  which  is  so  called  in  contradistinction  to 
the  empirical. 

The  rational  treatment  looks,  also,  at  the  physiological  states  of  the 
system,  and  considers  disease  in  its  relations  to  those  states.  It  is  ' 
constantly  concerned  about  the  laws  of  vital  actions,  and  regards  dis- 
ease as  consisting  in  their  modifications.  In  riiort,  it  proceeds  upon 
the  broad  ground  of  inductive  philosophy,  and,  therefore,  takes  in  its 
scope  all  the  principles  of  medicine  (§  639,  a). 

The  empirical  practice,  on  the  contrary,  discards  every  thing  but  a 
few  prominent  symptom^,  and  would  as  soon  relieve  the  pain  of  pleu- 
risy by  opium  as  that  vtrhich  attends  a  spasm  of  the  stomach.  Such, 
rather,  is  the  common  acceptation  of  empiricism.  But,  it  is  more  a 
prevailing  usage  with  the  ignorant,  and  with  those  who  discard  the 
rational  treatment,  to  be  regardless  even  of  abstract  symptoms,  and  to 
be  mostly  swayed  by  the  humoral  hypotheses  (§  4  h,  744,  821,  824, 
830,  835). 

885.  Symptoms,  however,  are  the  most  essential,  in  their  relative 
bearing,  in  the  series  of  indications.  They  inform  us  of  the  organs 
affected,  conduct  us  to  a  knowledge  of  the  pathological  cause,  and  fre- 
quently contribute  their  aid  in  detecting  the  nature  of  the  remote 
causes,  by  which  the  pathological  is  determined  (§  644,  667,  678). 

A  few  diseases  have  a  particular  symptom  which  is  pathognomonic  ; 
as  the  eruption  in  small-pox,  measles,  &c.  But  signs  of  this  nature 
are  very  rare,  and  still  rarer  the  strictly  vital  phenomena  (§  682,  b). 

In  the  great  class  of  inflammations,  there  are  certain  symptoms  com- 
mon to  the  whole,  which,  being  more  or  less  present,  denote  the  pres- 
ence of  this  disease,  and  thus  become  a  general  guide  to  the  treat- 
ment, through  the  light  which  they  shed  upon  the  general  pathology. 
That  treatment  is  the  antiphlogistic ;  but  whether  it  shall  consist  of 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  alteratives,  blisters,  &c.,  individually  or  col- 
lectively, and  to  what  extent,  will  depend  not  only  upon  the  amount 
and  severity  of  the  general  symptoms,  but  often,  also,  upon  many 
others  less  uniform  that  may  relate  to  each  individual  case,  and  which 
frequently  mark  some  special  modification  of  the  common  form  of  in- 
flammation (§  721,  722). 

886.  Next  in  importance  to  the  immediate  symptoms,  and  as  oflcn 
indispensable  to  a  correct  apprehension  of  the  pathological  cause,  is 
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a  knowledge  of  the  prediiposing  causes.  This,  also,  has  been  amply 
ihovm  in  its  appropriate  places  (§  644,  742,  776,  813,  &c.).  To  these 
causes,  besides  the  more  immediate,  belong  the  innate  tendencies  to 
particular  forms  of  disease,  and,  more  or  less,  all  the  natural  and  ac- 
quired temperaments,  and  all  the  habitual  deviations  from  the  natural 
standai*d  of  a  sound  constitution  (§  143-147,  561,  661,  &c.).  It  is  evi- 
dent, therefi)re,  where  there  are  imany  remote  causes  concerned  in  the 
production  of  any  given  case  of  disease,  that  a  few  only,  perhaps  but 
one,  have  an  impoitant  agency.  Those  few,  or  this  one,  are  most  im- 
portant to  be  known  ;  and  so  of  the  others  in  proportion  to  their  mod- 
ifying influence.  In  the  great  families  of  fever  and  inflammation, 
there  is  generally  but  one  principal  cause  for  each  modification,  which 
is  generally  transient,  or  may  appertain  to  the  constitution.  In  the 
latter  case,  as  where  phthisis  pulmonalis  arises  from  the  combined 
influences  of  cold,  moisture,  errors  in  food,  &c.,  I  regard  these  appa- 
rently predisposing  causes  as  simply  exciting,  and  assume  the  natural 
predisposition  as  the  predisposing  cause  (§661). 

887.  The  great  value,  then,  of  a  knowledge  of  symptoms  and  of  the 
remote  causes  of  disease  is  that  of  conducting  us  to  a  right  under- 
standing of  the  pathological  cause.  In  forming  our  indications  of 
treatment  fi'om  the  symptoms  alone,  we  may  effect  the  removal  of 
many,  but  in  so  doing  we  may  aggravate  the  disease,  and  perhaps 
destroy  the  patient.  This  is  conspicuously  seen  in  the  bark  and  wine 
treatment  of  those  congestive  fevers  which  destroy  so  many  of  the 
human  family;  one  symptom  only  being  the  guide  of  practice  in  such 
cases.  "  Debility,*'  indeed,  is  practically  rendered  the  disease  itself 
by  philosophers  of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  school  (§  476  c,  487  a,  488^, 
569,  621  a). 

8S8,  a.  It  is  commonly  a  simple  problem  for  the  enlightened  and 
observing  practitioner  to  resolve  the  general  character  of  any  patho- 
logical condition.  With  this  knowledge  we  are  ready  to  act  in  a  cer- 
tain general  manner,  or,  as  it  is  called,  upon  eeneral  principles.  But, 
there  is  something  far  more  diflicult,  though  oflen  scarcely  less  im- 
portant to  be  known,  in  many  cases  of  disease ;  namely,  the  particu- 
lar species,  or  rather  variety,  of  inflammation,  of  fever,  &c.,  which 
any  given  case  may  present.  Having  found  this  last  important  point 
in  the  cases  supposed,  and  settled  the  modifying  influences  of  contin- 
gent causes,  we  are  fully  prepared  for  all  the  details  of  treatment. 

888,  b.  Owing  to  variations  in  the  pathological  state  of  many  cases 
of  a  common  foiTn  of  disease,  but  wnero  no  fundamental  change  in 
the  general  character  of  the  affection  has  happened,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary to  employ  remedies  in  apparent  opposition  to  each  other.  But, 
in  these  cases,  there  is  no  violation  of  principle,  no  inconsistency  of 
Nature.  A  different  conclusion  only  proves  that  we  do  not  interpret 
Nature  correctly.  To  reconcile  the  seeming  inconsistency,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  recollect  the  explanation  which  I  have  given,  that  our 
remedies  cure  by  instituting  new  pathological  states,  and  that  a  cer- 
tain variation  of  disease  from  that  condition  to  which  loss  of  blood  is 
generally  most  appropriate  may  render  stimulants,  along  with  anti- 
phlogistics,  the  best  means  for  instituting  the  pathological  change  that 
shall  be  most  conducive  to  the  restorative  process  (§  752-756,  870- 
872). 

888,  r.  There  are  a  few  fundamental  points  to  be  carefully  consid* 
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ered  in  all  cases  in  relation  to  the  effects  of  remedies.     They  refer  to 
the  principles  and  details  already  propounded. 

1.  The  direct  local  effect  of  remedies  upon  the  part  to  which  they 
may  be  applied. 
.2,  Tbcir  sympathetic  effects  upon  remote  parts. 

3.  Their  ultimate  effects  after  their  direct  action  is  over. 

4.  The  general  influence  each  remedy  may  exert  upon  the  course 
and  termination  of  disease. 

888,  d.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  connected  with  con- 
stitutional principles,  that  those  organs  which  are  most  important  to 
life  are  either  within  the  direct  reach  of  medicine,  or  they  sympathize 
with  such  more  powerfully  and  more  readily  thaii  do  the  less  impor- 
tant (§  129,  &c.) 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  parts  through  which  we  operate 
artificially,  and  with  which  those  vast  and  impoitant  sympathetic  rela- 
tions subsist,  are  of  an  external  nature,  and  admit  the  application  of 
powerful  remedies  to  their  surfaces# 

And  yet,  again,  obsei*ve  that  whenever  no  useful  results  would  fol- 
low the  direct  application  of  remedies  to  other  organs,  such  organs 
will  not  admit  their  application  without  injury  to  themselves  and  to 
others  remotely  situated.  Nature  has  therefore  kindly  given  to  us 
two  surfaces  through  which  we  may  act  upon  all  diseases ;  while  she 
has  placed  a  barrier  against  the  entrance  of  all  moi'bific  agents  into 
those  parts  where  the  direct  action  of  remedies  would  be  useless  or 
detrimental. 

888,  c  I  now  leave  the  subject  of  therapeutics  in  its  general  as- 
pects, to  illustrate  the  doctrines  which  I  have  propounded,  and  to  ad- 
vance the  rational  treatment  of  disease,  by  investigating  still  farther 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents,  and  as  that  philosophy  is  mod- 
ified in  its  connection  with  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood.  At  a  future 
time  it  will  be  my  purpose  to  cairy  the  same  philosophy  through  all 
the  details  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  summary  consideration  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  remedies,  I  shall  make  a  more  practical  analysis 
of  the  therapeutical,  effects  of  certain  agents  which  are  capable  of  a 
wide  range  of  influences,  but  between  which  the  rcvsemblanccs  are  so 
obscure  as  to  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  errors  wliich  prevail 
in  respect  to  the  impressions  they  produce,  or  discourage  others  from 
all  expectation  of  ever  attaining  any  knowledge  of  their  operation  be- 
yond their  direct  manifestations.  I  shall  select  such  agents  for  this 
purpose  as  will  be  most  conducive  to  a  ready  apprehension  of  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  all  others,  especially  the  most  important  and  most 
neglected  of  all — neglected  practically  as  well  as  philosophically — loss 
of  blood.  Those  agents  may  consist  of  cathartics,  astringents,  tonics, 
narcotics,  antispasmodics ^  arsenic^  Peruirian  bark,  or,  rather,  the  alkaloid 
quinia,  iodine,  and  ergot.  The  last  four  will  illustrate  what  is  known 
as  specific  action.  In  the  Peruvian  bark  I  shall  also  bring  into  view  an 
agent  possessing  two  prominent  and  rather  opposite  virtues,  and  thus  at- 
tempt the  just  application  of  a  compound  agent  to  important  problems 
in  disease.     So,  also,  with  rhubarb,  &c.,  when  speaking  of  astringents. 

While  considering  the  therapeutical  uses  of  the  foregoing  agents,  I 
shall  also  indicate  their  morbific  capabilities ;  and,  as  an  important 
moans  of  engaging  attention,  I  shall  dwell  upon  their  abuses. 
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The  advantages  of  irritants,  applied  externally,  especially  vesicants, 
will  follow  in  the  train ;  and  bloodletting,  the  first  in  importance,  will 
be  reserved  for  the  last,  that  it  may  have  the  united  testimony  in  its 
behalf  of  all  that  precedes. 

I  am  also  prompted  to  these  inquiries  by  a  desire  to  introduce  the 
treatment  of  inflammation,  fever,  and  venous  congestion,  along  with 
my  investigation  of  their  pathology,  &c. 

CATHARTICS. 

889,  a.  What  I  may  now  say  of  cathartics  is  a  continuation  of  what 
has  been  set  forth  in  section  863,  d.  Their  definition  as  founded  upon 
their  most  sensible  and  uniform  effect  is — agents  which  increase  intes- 
tinal evacuations.  But  this  acceptation  scarcely  refers  to  any  of  their 
important  physiological  and  therapeutical  influences ;  which  are  just 
as  intelligible,  through  the  various  resulting  phenomena,  and  the  laws 
of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken,  as  the  evacuations  they  produce. 

The  increase  of  peristaltic  motion,  and  the  augmented  product  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  spring  from  the  irritation  which  is  exerted 
upon  that  tissue  by  the  action  of  cathartics ;  and  the  whole  group  of 
these  agents  are  more  or  less  capable  of  producing  those  results.  It 
is  through  this  inntation,  which  is  variable  in  its  kind  according  to  th^ 
nature  of  the  cathartic,  that  all  the  remote  influences  which  they  exert 
arise ;  and  as  these  remote  effects  depend  upon  modifications  of  the 
nervous  power  corresponding  with  the  nature  of  the  primary  impres- 
sion, it  is  obvious  that  one  cathartic  may  be  speedily  curative,  while 
others  may  be  profoundly  morbific,  in  certain  given  conditions  of  dis- 
ease (§  52,  150,  227,  228,  500). 

But  cathartics  exert,  also,  important  effects  upon  remote  organs  by 
continuous  sympathy ;  as  upon  the  stomach,  and  especially  upon  the 
liver  (§  498).  it  is  extremely  common,  for  instance,  when  a  cathartic 
A  about  operating,  for  nausea  or  vomiting  to  take  place ;  which,  how- 
ever, may  result  from  remote  as  well  as  from  continuous  sympathy. 
And  here  I  bring  the  analogous  influences  of  leeching  into  connection 
with  the  illustration  to  M'hich  I  formerly  adverted  {§  498,y,  g).  By 
the  foregoing  manifest  initation  of  the  stomach  we  see,  also,  how  the 
vital  condition  of  that  organ  may  be  at  the  same  time  profoundly  af- 
fected, either  for  better  or  for  worse,  by  the  mere  action  of  cathartics 
upon  the  intestine.  And  that  this  is  truly  so,  is  evident  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  we  oflen  see  gastric  disease  subside,  or  produced,  or  in- 
creased, immediately  afler  the  nauseating  effect  of  a  cathartic.  But, 
should  the  same  results  happen  without  nausea,  wc  know  from  the' 
connection  of  phenomena  now  stated,  that  they  have  resulted  in  the 
more  obscure  instance  from  exactly  the  same  influence,  though  the 
prominent  symptom  of  nausea  happen  to  bo  absent.  We  thus  arrive 
at  the  farther  knowledge  that  cathartics  not  only  throw  their  powerful 
influence,  by  remote  sympathy,  upon  distant  organs,  in  virtue  of  their 
intestinal  action,  and  in  tne  same  manner  as  Uie  stomach  is  affected 
by  the  remote  process,  but  how,  also,  this  organ  is  simultaneously  ren- 
dered the  point  of  departure  of  other  profound  influences  upon  dustant 
orphans. 

l^  wo  now  look  at  what  is  going  forward  in  the  liver,  at  the  same 
time,  we  shall  seo  that  here,  also,  aro  phenomena  which  denote  the 
same  principles,  and  the  same  chain  of  causation.     Take,  in  the  fiift 
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place,  wbat  is  most  obnous  to  tbe  senses,  the  bile ;  and  we  find  it 
often  greatly  increased  during  tbe  operation  of  cathartics.  Now  it 
would  be  clearly  wrone  to  explain  this  phenomenon  upon  any  other 
principle  than  that  whic^  I  have  assigned  for  the  nauseiEi  and  vomiting; 
diat  is  to  say,  by  remote  and  continuous  sympathy.  This  may  re- 
move the  embarrassment  which  the  liver  has  offered  to  the  mechanical 
philosophers  as  expressed  in  section  829.  Here,  also,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  stomach,  we  find  that  disease  simultaneously  subsides,  or  is  produ- 
ced, in  the  liver,  and  we  know  that  it  depends  upon  the  same  causes  that 
had  given  rise  to  the  production  of  bile.  But  this  is  not  all.  The 
Kver,  from  its  important  connections  with  other  parts,  now  radiates,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  stomach,  other  important  influences  upon  distant 
parts,  while,  moreover,  it  may  yield  important  relief  to  the  brain,  or 
the  stomach,  or  intestine,  &c.,  through  an  increased  secretion  of  bile 
(§  863). 

From  the  foregoing  phenomena  relative  to  the  effects  of  cathartics 
upon  the  stomach  and  hver,  we  reason  in  the  same  way  to  the  various 
^«sults  which  those  agents  exert  upon  other  organs  ;  and  this  reason 
ing  is  corroborated  by  all  that  is  known  of  the  laws  of  organic  beings, 
whether  in  health  or  disease,  as  well  as  by  the  consistency  of  nature, 
and  unity  of  design. 

889,  b.  But,  cathartics  oflen  produce  their  full  curative  effects  upon 
remote  organs  without  determining  any  alvine  evacuation ;  and  this 
proves  to  us  that  the  great  curative  operation  of  cathartics  is  of  a  phys- 
iological nature.  Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  common  than  to  exhibit 
cathartics  when  the  intestine  is  empty ;  and  all  the  good  we  then  ob- 
tain from  them  (and  it  is  often  great)  arises  from  those  vital  influences 
of  which  I  have  been  speaking.  If  much  bile,  mucus,  &c.,  happen  to 
be  discharged  in  these  cases,  they  are  mainly  generated  during  the 
action  of  the  cathartic  (§  69 4^).  In  almost  every  acute  disease  of 
much  importance,  cathartics  are  administered,  and  if  not  with  the  in- 
tention of  \^hich  I  am  speaking,  they  are  employed  empyrically. 
When  no  such  specific  object  is  contemplated,  they  are  given  mere- 
ly because  it  is  customary  to  do  so ;  always  excepting  the  humoral 
interpretation  (§  819,  &c.). 

889,  c.  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica^  I  have  placed 
the  chloride  of  mercury  and  blue  pill  as  the  first  in  importance  among 
cathartics  ;  and  yet  their  purgative  effect  is  comparatively  very  little 
with  many  of  those  which  I  have  arranged  as  the  most  inferior.  This 
was  plainly  done  for  the  reason  that  the  curative  influences  of  these 
mercurial  preparations  are  far  greater,  in  a  general  sense,  than  those 
of  any  other  cathartic.  Expenence  assures  us  that  the  arrangement 
is  right ;  while  philosophy,  as  also  founded  on  observation,  enforces 
the  truth  that  the  most  drastic  cathartics  inflict  their  injuries  through 
exactly  the  same  principles  that  the  less  purgative  exert  their  good 
effects. 

We  thus  see  how  liable  definitions  are  to  lead  us  astray ;  and  this 
is  true  of  most  of  the  designations  which  I  have  retained  in  my  Phys- 
iological Arrangement,  and  more  particularly  so  of  those  general  de- 
nominations, such  as  demulcents,  revulsives,  deobstruents,  &;c.,  which 
I  have  excluded  (§  729  b,  819  a). 

889,  d.  We  may  make  up  our  minds,  therefore,  that  the  mere  pur- 
gative effect,  or  the  evacuation  of  the  fecal  matter,  abstractedly  con- 
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■idered,  is  one  of  the  least  that  is  exerted  by  cathartics ;  and  nothing 
can  be  said  in  behalf  of  their  supposed  action  upon  the  blood. 

889,  e*  Nevertheless,  it  should  be  steadily  considered,  that  fecal 
accumulations  are  a  source  of  mechanical  irritation,  at  least ;  or,  if 
they  consist  more  or  less  of  fermented  food,  they  also  irritate  in  viitue 
of  their  specific  properties,  and,  in  both  the  cases,  exasperate  remote 
diseases  through  the  same  physiological  laws  that  are  relative  to  the 
good  or  bad  effects  of  cathartics.  It  is  then  an  object  to  remove  these 
exciting  causes.  But,  if  none  of  the  important  vital  influences  of  ca- 
thartics be  then  contemplated,  vre  should  employ  such  only  as  are 
mild,  and  whose  action  does  not  extend  much  beyond  the  intestinal 
canal.  Precisely  the  same  rule  should  also  obtain  in  the  administra- 
tion of  emetics.  Tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  are  all  we 
want  for  profound  curative  virtues ;  and  sulphate  of  zinc  for  superficial 
action,  or,  at  most,  associated  with  one  of  the  others  where  gastric  ir- 
ritability is  rendered  obtuse  by  narcotic  poisons. 

889,y!  Does  the  reader  now  inquire,  why  it  so  frequently  happens 
that  the  best  effects  of  cathartics,  in  diseases  remote  from  the  intes- 
tines, are  obtained  only  when  they  operate  decisively,  and  perhaps 
powerfully  1  The  answer  is  important ;  for  it  goes  far  to  illustrate  the 
modus  operandi  not  only  of  cathartics,  but  of  all  remedial  agents.  It 
it,  then,  because  this  strong  impression  upon  the  vital  condition  of  the 
intestinal  mucous  tissue  is  necessary  to  establish  those  sympathetic 
influences  in  remote  parts  that  may  be  the  seat  of  disease,  wmch  re- 
sult in  such  a  change  as  brings  about  their  own  natural  curative  ten- 
dency. The  repeated  evacuations  are  a  necessary  consequence  of 
that  requisite  impression  upon  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  serve 
as  an  evidence  that  such  necessary  impression  has  been  produced. 

889,  g.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  results  which  follow  the  ac- 
tion of  cathartics  may  affect  powerfully  all  organs,  however  remote 
they  may  be  from  the  intestine,  without  resorting  to  the  common  as- 
sumption of  absorption,  or  to  any  doctrine  in  the  humoral  pathology. 
In  all  this,  too,  we  are  aided  not  only  by  our  knowledge  of  the  phys- 
iological relations  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  to  all  other  parts 
through  the  sympathetic  nerve,  but  by  its  anatomical  connections  with 
the  liver  and  skin,  and  by  its  vast  extent.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  some 
of  the  most  important  vit41  functions,  and  it  is  here  that  the  whole  lac- 
teal system  takes  its  rise,  and  here  is  the  great  concentration  of  the 
sympathetic  nerve  in  the  semi-lunar  ganglion  and  solar  plexus,  with 
the  contributions  from  the  pneumog^tric  nerve  and  spinal  cord. 

It  is  owing  to  these  vast  and  important  anatomical  and  physiolog- 
ical connections,  that,  when  disease  springs  up  in  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous membrane,  it  sheds  its  morbific  influence  abroad  over  the  whole 
system ;  now  developing,  sympathetically,  cerebral  inflammation  or 
congestion ;  now  of  the  liver ;  again,  inflammation  of  the  skin ;  at  an- 
other time,  of  the  bladder ;  in  this  subject  rheumatism ;  in  that,  scrof- 
ula ;  in  another,  croup ;  in  others,  inflammation  of  the  fauces ;  here, 
of  the  eyes ;  there,  of  the  nose ;  here,  an  attack  of  the  gout ;  there, 
abortion ;  and  so  on,  through  every  part  of  the  organization. 

Considering,  therefore,  I  say,  the  foregoing  anatomical  and  phys- 
iological relations  between  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
and  how  diseases  of  this  membrane  may  give  rise  to  disease  in  every 
other  part,  we  may  readily  comprehend  how  it  is  that  cathartics  exert 
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powerful  sympatbetic  effects  upon  distant  organs  when  rendered  un- 
usually susceptible  by  disease.  And  so  of  all  other  remedial  agents, 
internally  applied,  according  to  the  nature  of  thcflr  virtues,  their 
doses,  &c. 

889,  h.  From  all  which  it  follows,  that  three  principal  advantageis 
are  contemplated  from  the  operation  of  cathartics ;  namely, 

1st.  Their  sympathetic  influences,  remote  and  continuous. 

2d.  The  increased  secretions  to  which  they  give  rise;  especially 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  from  the  liver. 

3d.  The  evacuation  of  the  fecal  matter,  which,  in  a  gejieral  sense, 
is  the  least  of  all. 

889,  i.  Certain  cathartics  afiect  certain  portions  of  the  intestinal  mu- 
cous tissue  more  than  other  portions ;  and  this  is  owing  to  the  pecu- 
liar modifications  of  the  organic  properties  in  different  parts  ot  that 
tissue,  and  the  peculiar  vitsu  relations  of  particular  cathartics  to  one 
or  another  of  those  different  parts  (§  134-137,  150.)  These  special 
relationships  should  become  the  subjects  of  critical  investigation,  since 
it  often  happens  that  cathartics  may  be  advantageously  selected  with 
a  view  to  these  exact  physiological  conditions.  The  fact  is  more  or 
less  understood,  but  not  so  the  philosophy.  There  are  some  great 
errors,  however,  as  to  the  facts.  Aloes,  for  example,  is  supposed, 
universally,  to  exert  its  effect  especially  upon  the  large  intestine,  while, 
in  truth,  its  influence  is  vastly  more  upon  the  jejunum  and  ilium,  as 
abundantly  manifested  in  irritable  states  of  the  small  intestine,  and  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  aggravates  the  general  arterial  excitement  of 
fever  and  inflammation.  The  irritation  of  the  highly-sensitive  anus 
which  has  given  rise  to  the  prejudice  depends  mostly  upon  the  sudden 
production  of  morbid  bile  which  aloes  elicits  by  its  special  influence 
upon  the  liver ;  and  this,  also,  is  a  proof  of  its  direct  and  main  effect 
upon  the  superior  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  718).  But  again, 
we  have  an  opposite  demonstration  of  the  same  philosophy,  in  the 
failure  of  aloes  to  be  attended  by  this  irritation  of  the  anus  in  the  ab- 
sence of  hepatic  derangements ;  and  then,  also,  there  is  comparatively 
little  bile  evacuated. 

The  great  governing  principle,  however,  in  the  selection  of  cathar- 
tics, should  be  their  known  effect  upon  disease,  according  to  its  seat 
and  pathology.  If  applied  with  a  view  to  their  special  action  upon 
one  part  or  another  of  the  intestinal  canal,  they  will  bo  often  liable  to 
the  worst  practical  consequences  unless  the  philosophy  which  I  have 
set  forth  upon  this  subject  be  considered  accurately  along  with  exper- 
imental observation  of  the  relative  virtues  of  the  different  cathartics  ; 
and«  I  may  add,  that  the  more  these  relations  are  studied,  the  more 
apparent  will  that  philosophy  become  in  its  truth  and  importance  (§ 
52,  134-137,  150). 

889,  k.  From  what  has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  philosophy  of  life, 
and  as  modified  by  disease,  we  readily  understand  how  cathartics 
may  be  greatly  varied  in  their  action  by  associating  two  or  more  to- 
gether, or  by  uniting  with  them  agents  from  other  groups.  Each  com- 
bination is  a  new  remedy,  and  a  new  one,  too,  according  to  the  exact 
proportions  of  each  ingredient.  How  important,  therefore,  a  critical 
regard  to  all  the  details  involved  in  these  suggestions  !  But,  tliere  is 
ne  problem,  I  say  again,  more  difficult  in  practical  medicine ;  and 
next  to  that  is  the  right  dose  of  the  whole,  or  of  any  single  agent,  and 
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next  in  order  the  time  for  its  repetition,  or  for  the  substitution  of 
some  other  remedy. 

The  combinations  of  which  I  speak  act  as  a  whole  upon  the  prop- 
erties of  life;  just  as  the  various  rays  of  the  sun  in  producing  the 
sensation  of  white  light  (§  188^,  d).  But,  like  the  rays  of  the  solar 
beam  in  their  action  upon  life,  tiiere  is  nothing  in  inorganic  nature 
which  offers  a  similitude ;  while,  also,  it  is  worth  saying,  in  farther  il- 
lustration of  the  whole  subject,  that  the  rays  of  the  solar  beam  never 
act  collectively  on  inorganic  matter. 

If  wc  now  take  an  example,  familiar  as  it  may  be  in  practice,  it  may 
help  our  philosophy  as  to  all  other  combinations  of  remedies,  and 
guide  the  practical  hand  in  regulating  the  proportion  of  ingredients, 
Qio  ^oses,  &c.  Thus,  cathartics  may  become  completely  inoperative, 
as  such,  by  the  addition  of  opium.  This  is  done  by  rendering  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  so  obtuse  that  it  cannot  be 
roused  by  the  irritating  virtue  of  the  cathartic.  Diminish  the  propor- 
tion of  opium,  and  the  cathartic  irritates  moderately  and  purges 
slightly.  Reduce  the  narcotic  still  more,  and  the  cathartic  irritates 
more  and  purges  more.  Omit  the  opium,  and  the  purgative  effect 
may  be  violent  and  attended  by  great  pain.  And,  in  doing  all  this,  we 
also  variously  modify  the  remote  sympathetic  influences  of  all  the 
agents  which  are  thus  employed  (§  227,  228,  500,  &c.). 

This  is  an  example  for  all  other  combinations  of  remedies  ;  for  the 
same  philosophy  is  concerned  throughout.  We  see,  too,  in  this  ex- 
ample, how  the  combination  acts  as  a  whole.  The  cathartic  and  nar- 
cotic simultaneously  impress  irritability  and  sensibility ;  each  exerting 
its  force  upon  those  properties  of  life  m  the  ratio  of  their  proportions, 
and  according,  also,  to  the  existing  state  of  the  properties  (§  137  d, 
150,  189,  191,  872  a). 

889,  Z.  Cathartics  are  oflen  cumulative  in  their  effects ;  but  this  wiU 
depend  much,  as  with  numerous  other  remedies  to  which  this  princi- 
ple applies,  upon  the  frequency  with  which  they  are  administered 
(§  55G-558),  If  the  interval  be  short,  as  about  four  or  six  hours,  and 
the  same  dose  be  continued,  the  last  may  operate  with  violence,  al- 
though the  preceding  had  manifested  no  effect.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  always  true.  Indeed,  it  is  often  necessary  to  increase  the  dose, 
even  when  exhibited  at  these  short  intervals;  and  we  arrive  at  a 
knowledge  of  all  this,  and  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  the  case, 
whether  as  to  dose,  the  nature  of  the  cathartic,  or  time  for  repetition,  by 
considering  the  existing  condition  of  the  intestinal  canal,  or  other  con- 
tingent influences,  such  as  jaundice,  &c.  But  here,  embarrassments 
frequently  grow  out  of  constitutional  peculiarities  of  patients.  These 
natural  peculiarities,  in  relation  to  cathartics  especially,  are  often  re- 
markably great ;  one  patient  bearing  far  larger  doses,  and  more  ac- 
tive cathartics,  than  another  under  apparently  the  same  circumstances 
of  disease ;  just  as  in  the  case  of  bloodletting  (§  912).  I  am  therefore 
always  in  the  habit  of  interrogating  patients  with  whose  susceptibili- 
ties in  this  respect  I  am  unacquainted,  as  to  the  quantity  of  salts,  or 
of  castor  oil,  they  may  be  in  the  habit  of  using,  with  a  view  to  their 
action  upon  the  bowels.  This  enlightens  us  greatly  as  to  their  prob- 
able susceptibility  to  the  action  of  other  cathartics ;  and,  with  the  ob- 
ject of  extending  the  philosophy  which  concerns  this  subject,  I  wiD 
add  that  this  knowledge  as  to  cathartics  will  not  help  us  with  any  odi- 
er  agent.    Every  other  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  analysis. 
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There  is  another  and  important  modification  of  the  cumulative  eflbct 
of  cathartics,  according  to  the  frequency  of  their  repetition,  and  which 
may  he  said  to  apply,  more  or  less,  to  most  other  remedies  wboae  ef- 
fects are  cumulative  (^  155-158).  We  have  just  seen;  that  if  cathar- 
tics he  administered  once  in  four  or  six  hours,  that  effect  is  ▼ariously 
manifested.  But,  if  the  interval  he  much  shorter,  the  cumulative  in- 
fluence will  he  more  strongly  pronounced.  This  is  owing  to  the  per- 
sistence of  the  modified  state  of  intestinal  irritahility  afler  each  suc- 
cessive dose.  Each  dose,  if  soon  repeated,  raises  irritahility  more 
and  more,  so  that  each,  in  succession,  operates  more  and  more.  But, 
if  the  intervals  be  long,  irritability  returns  to  its  natural  state,  and  a 
larger  dose  will  be  necessary  to  make  an  impression  (§  137  dj  41$  ^^ 
516  d,  no.  6,  549-558,  857).  The  principle  now  concerned  expHtins 
the  reason  why  tartarized  antimony  or  ipecacuanha  when  united  with 
the  sulphate  of  zinc  will  take  effect  as  soon  as  the  latter.  It  is  the 
same,  too,  which  brings  the  permanent  tonics  into  speedy  operation 
when  associated  with  the  analogous  diffusible  stimulants  (§  890},  g). 

Now,  therefore,  if  the  interval  be  quite  short  between  the  doses  of 
a  cathartic,  their  cumulative  effect  will  be  more  and  more  strongly 
pronounced.  Thus :  if  an  infusion  of  senna,  or  a  solution  of  salts, 
forming,  respectively,  one  full  dose,  bo  taken  in  divided  quantities  ev- 
ery half  hour,  the  entire  quantity  of  either  will  often  purge  more  act- 
ively than  if  the  whole  of  either  were  taken  at  once.  So,  if  a  grain 
of  ipecacuanha  be  administered  once  in  four  hours,  it  will  generally 
fail  of  producing  nausea;  but  if  half  a  grain  be  exhibited  once  in  two 
hours.  It  will  be  more  apt  to  nauseate.  There  are  peculiarities  about 
tartarized  antimony  and  other  agents,  in  this  respect,  which  have  been 
considered  under  the  designation  of  vital  habit  (§  535,  &c.,  873). 

A  common  principle  applies  to  all  the  foregoing  cases,  is  extensive- 
ly ingrafted  upon  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  of  vast  import- 
ance to  the  hand  of  art.  In  the  cases  recited,  by  the  frequent  repeti- 
tion of  the  remedies  we  increase  progressively  the  susceptibility  of  one 
part  or  another  to  their  peculiar  influences,  either  directly  or  by  re- 
mote sympathy.  We  bring  the  virtues  of  the  different  agents  more 
and  more  into  relation  with  the  organic  properties ;  and,  when  that 
relation  is  fully  established,  the  last  dose  appears  to  exert,  and  may 
exert,  a  greater  power  than  all  that  had  preceded  it. 

889,  m.  We  may  now,  perhaps,  more  readily  comprehend  a  part 
of  the  philosophy  which  should  govern  us  where  it  is  mainly  an  ob- 
ject to  remove  habitual  constipation,  and  to  which  a  brief  refcronce 
was  made  in  a  former  section  (§  556,  h).  In  cases  of  this  nature,  there 
are  two  primary  objects  to  be  kept  in  view  :  Ist.  To  avail  ourselves 
of  the  cumulative  effect  of  cathartic  remedies ;  2d.  To  establish  a  free 
secretion  of  bile,  which  is  commonly  deficient  in  these  cases.  To  ob- 
tain these  objects,  it  is  obvious  that  the  cathartic  should  be  adminis- 
tered with  a  certain  frequency,  and  that  it  should  be  of  a  certain  kind. 
The  cathartic  should  be  of  the  best  alterative  nature,  that  it  may  reach 
the  liver,  and  establish  the  most  favorable  change  in  the  intestinal  ca- 
nal ;  the  last  of  which  has  been  already  stated  (§  556,  h).  Castor  oil 
is  also  valuable  for  this  purpose  (Paine's  Materia  Medica,  p.  37).  It 
is  plain,  also,  that  the  doses  should  be  so  small  as  not  to  produce  irri- 
tation ;  for  this  would  soon  result  in  positive  disease.  The  most  vio- 
lent agent  may  be  rendered  mild  by  a  proper  regulation  of  the  dose. 
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It  18  therefore  less  the  energy  of  the  remedy,  than  its  salatary  altera- 
tiTe  Tirtues,  that  is  to  be  considered.  In  pursuing  the  treatment,  our 
object  should  be  to  imitate  Nature  as  nearly  as  possible :  that  is  to 
say»  to  produce  ono  free  movement,  daily,  in  the  adult,  and  one  or  two 
in  infants.  The  remedy,  therefore,  should  be  administered  at  least 
once  in  a  day*;  or,  if  it  can  be  rightly  adjusted,  evening  and  morning 
would  be  still  better,  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment.  By  this  pro- 
cess we  gradually  alter  the  irritability  of  the  intestine  and  bnng  it  tully 
into  relation  with  the  virtues  of  the  agent ;  and,  as  the  bile  possesses, 
fliese,  cathartic  endowments,  we  shdl  have  thus  adapted  intestinal 
irritability  to  the  action  of  that  natural  and  now  augmented  stimulus. 
The  case  is  parallel,  in -its  philosophy,  with  that  of  the  emetics  and 
tonics,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  section  (889,  Z). 

It  hence  becomes  manifest,  that,  by  pursuing  this  course,  we  shall 
soon  be  under  the  necessity  of  diminisning  the  dose  with  which  the 
treatment  was  commenced ;  till,  at  last,  the  quantity  dwindles  away 
to  such  minute  doses,  that  the  stimulus  of  the  oile  and  the  mechanical 
irritation  of  the  alimentary  matter  supersede  the  farther  use  of  the 
medicine ;  or,  the  minute  doses  may  now  become  morbific. 

It  not  unfrequently  happens,  that,  at  the  beginning  of  the  foregoing 
treatment,  the  doses  fail  of  their  intended  enect ;  when  some  other 
cathartic,  as  a  little  castor  oil,  or  Rochelle  salt,  should  be  exhibited,  but 
not  enough  to  operate  actively.  Their  active  effect  would  interfere 
with  the  process  of  bringing  the  organic  properties  into  a  fixed  rela- 
don  with  the  small  doses  of  the  more  alterative  remedy,  and  subse- 
quently to  their  natural  stimulus,  the  bile. 

In  all  this  series  of  influences,  it  is  clear  enough  that  a  change  is 
established  in  the  condition  of  the  liver ;  but  a  not  less  important  one    ^ 
occurs  in  the  vital  state  of  the  intestine  (^  lQf(,  c). 

889,  mm.  If  we  now  regard,  for  a  moment,  the  universal  system 
which  is  pursued  of  administering  active  doses  of  cathartics,  in  the 
foregoing  cases  (§  889,  m),  at  intervals  of  two,  three,  or  more  days, 
we  shall  readily  see  that  diflerent  results  must  follow ;  while  experi- 
ence teaches  that  constipation  is  not  often  surmounted  in  this  manner. 
Too  much  violence  is  thus  inflicted,  nature  is  embarrassed,  and  is  in- 
capable of  instituting  those  salutary  changes  which  we  have  seen  to 
arise  in  the  former  case. 

Nor  is  it  alone  the  intestine  which  fails  of  being  diverted  from  its 
torpid  state.  A  shock  is  propagated  to  the  stomach ;  the  liver  vio- 
lently impressed,  and  natural  changes  are  not  instituted  in  its  action, 
and  a  continuous  flow  of  increased  bile  is  not  established  (§  889,  a). 

It  is  readily  seen  that  rhubarb,  for  the  sake  of  its  tonic  virtue,  may 
be  often  substituted  for  the  aloetic  and  mercurial  compound  (§  556,  b), 
or  associated  with  them,  or  ipecacuanha  sometimes  intermingled.  Or, 
at  other  times,  it  may  be  greatly  best  to  substitute  mild  enemas,  whose 
action  is  explained  in  section  498,  or  again  to  depend  upon  diet,  ex- 
ercise, running  especially,  &c.  But,  a  very  common  error  is  commit- 
ted in  these  cases,  as  it  respects  food.  It  is  not  considered  that  the 
stomach  often  suflers  as  well  as  the  intestine ;  and  all  the  laxative  food, 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  employed  with  a  view  of  increasing  the  residuary 
matter,  is  apt  to  inflict  a  greater  injury  upon  the  stomy\rh  than  any 
advantage  that  may  arise  from  its  mechanical  irritation  of  the  intes- 
tine.    These  are  cases,  therefore,  for  a  very  limited  diet  of  those 
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things  which  are  easy  of  digestion,  and  for  the  alterative  treatment 
by  medicine,  exercise,  &c. 

889,  ».  And  now  as  to  the  time,  in  a  general  sense,  most  appropri- 
ate for  the  exhibition  of  cathartics,  and  the  philosophy  which  concerns 
it  (§  863,  d).  There  is  a  certain  attendant  of  the  human  constitution, 
as  already  seen  (§  768),  which  disposes  the  system  to  daily  periodical 
excitement.  Thb  natural  phenomenon  takes  place  lato  m  the  after- 
noon, in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  I  have  consiciered  its  application  in 
a  pathological  sense,  and  it  is  of  great  importance  in  that  double  ac- 
ceptation as  it  regards  the  operation  of  cathaitics. 

It  is  obvious,  I  say^  that  the  system  is  in  its  most  irritable  and  sus- 
ceptible state  toward  the  dechne  of  the  day,  and  that  this  period  must  be 
the  worst  for  the  operation  of  so  powerful  an  irritant  as  cathartics,  and 
more  especially  so  if  fever  or  inflammation  be  present  (§  137,  d) ; 
thouffh  there  is  a  great  diflference,  in  this  respect,  among  different  ca- 
thartics. The  most  appropriate  time  for  their  administration,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  is  toward  the  decline  of  the  natural  evening  paroxysm,  or 
between  ten  o'clock  at  night,  and  eic^ht  o'clock  in  the  morning.  This 
will  also  generally  bring  their  exhibition  in  febrile  affections  at  an 
early  stage  of  the  reoiission  of  fever,  so  that  their  operation  may  be 
over  before  the  access  of  another  paroxysm.  The  same  principle  ap- 
plies to  inflammation;  for,  although  there  be  no  manifest  exacerba- 
tion in  the  afternoon,  the  disease,  is  under  the  natural  tendency  of  the 
system  to  a  sate  of  excitement  at  this  period  of  the  day. 

At  a  late  hour  in  the  evening,  the  natural  paroxysm  is  fast  on  the 
decline,  and  this  is  the  most  suitable  hour  for  those  cathartics  whose 
operation  is  slow ;  as  calomel,  blue  pill,  aloes,  &c. ;  and  if  other  pur- 
gatives be  afterward  necessary,  they  may  follow  in  the  morning  with 
a  speedy  effect.  In  this  manner,  the  repose  of  the  patient  is  not  dis- 
turbed, and  is  conducive  to  the  salutary  influence  of  the  highly-al- 
terative cathartics.  These  cathartics  exert  powerful  influences  upon 
organs  that  may  not  be  the  seat  of  disease ;  which  is  particularly  true 
of  the  skin.  Now  this  action  which  is  thus  instituted  in  the  surface 
transmits  a  curative  sympathetic  influence  to  parts  that  are  diseased, 
and  both  the  impression  upon  the  skin  and  its  salutary  sympathetic 
influences  will  bo  much  promoted  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed,  by  the 
horizontal  posture,  and  by  sleep.  For  the  same  reason,  if  cold  should 
arrest  the  action  in  the  skin  which  the  cathartic  institutes,  that  organ, 
suffering  this  violence,  may  reflect  morbific  sympathies  upon  other 
parts,  and  may  thus,  more  or  less,  defeat  the  useful  effects  of  the  ca- 
thartic (§  514,  ?i). 

But,  all  cathartics  whose  operation  is  speedy  should  be  exhibited 
at  an  early  hour  in  the  morning,  when  the  imtability  of  the  system  is 
least,  and  sleep  has  had  its  balmy  influences. 

ASTRINGENTS. 

890,  a.  Astringents  are  commonly  supposed  to  act  upon  physical 
principles  more  than  any  other  remedial  agents,  and  that  their  special 
operation  is  analogous  to  the  tanning  process  (§  569,  b).  I  shall  en- 
deavor, however,  to  show  that  Nature  is  so  far  consistent  with  herself, 
and  that  all  the  facts  in  the  case  enforce  the  conclusion,  that  astrin- 
gents operate  like  all  other  remedial  agents  upon  vital  principles, 
whether  they  be  administered  internally,  or  applied  to  the  external 
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surface ;  that  tbcy  operate  by  so  modifying  the  living  properties  and 
actions  of  the  secerning  vessels,  that  redundant  secretions  of  blood,  or 
of  other  fluids,  are  arrested  in  virtue  of  that  change  of  vital  action. 

890,  b.  Let  us  now  look  for  an  illustration  of  the  foregoing  to  some 
agent  which  embraces  other  virtues  in  connectibn  with  that  which  is 
reputedly  astringent.  There  are  many  of  these ;  such  as  the  sul- 
phate of  zinc,  the  sulphate  of  copper,  rhubarb,  &c.  We  will  take 
the  last  mentioned,  for  the  sake  of  indicating,  also,  its  uses  in  prac- 
tice. This  substance  is  positively  cathartic  in  certain  therapeutical 
doses,  but  so  stimulating  to  the-  system  in  such  doses,  as  to  render 
great  caution  necessary  in  its  administration  in  acute  inflammatory 
diseases;  while,  on  the  other -hand,  in  much  smaller  doses  it  is  adapt- 
ed to  many  chronic  inflammations.  Again,  in  certain  other  small  oo- 
ses  it  is  a  valuable  tonic,  but  still  contra-indicated  by  active  inflamma- 
tion. Lastly,  it  is  Si  powerful  astringent  in  various  doses,  from  its 
smallest  alterative,  to  its  full  cathartic  dose;  operating  under  partie- 
ular  circumstances  of  disease  as  a  direct  astringent  in  its  small  doses, 
as  in  diarrhoea,  yet,  in  an  opposite  state  of  the  bowels,  as  in  constipa- 
tion, proving  an  admirable  laxative  in  the  same  small  and  repeated 
doses  (§  889,  m,  mni) ;  while  its  wonders  cease  not  even  in  its  full  ca- 
thartic dose — for  now  in  diarrhoea  it  first  operates  as  a  cathartic,  and 
then  shuts  up  the  bowels  as  an  astringent. 

Now,  to  what  causes  are  all  these  diversified  and  apparently  con- 
tradictory effects  owing  1  They  depend  upon  the  natural  susceptibil- 
ity of  the  organic  properties  to  changes  according  to  the  virtues  of  the 
agents  which  may  act  upon  them,  and  their  existing  state  when  the 
agents  are  brought  into  operation ;  and,  secondly,  as  well,  also,  upon 
the  doses  in  which  they  are  administered.  When  the  vital  conditions 
are  affected  in  a  peculiar  way,  and  under  a  given  combination  of  cir- 
cumslanccs,  if  a  vital  agent  possessing  particular  virtues  be  applied,  it 
will  so  modify  or  alter  the  existing  morbid  state,  that  new  and  definite 
results  will  follow.  Thus,  when  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  is  affect- 
ed with  that  condition  of  disease  which  results  in  a  preternatural  wa- 
tery secretion,  and  consequent  evacuations,  which  is  called  diarrhoea, 
and  rhubarb  is  administered  in  a  certain  dose,  this  substance  first  im- 
oresscs  the  membrane  in  such  a  way  as  to  determine  an  increase  of 
the  peristaltic  movement;  but  it  simultaneously  alters  the  morbid 
state  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  in  such  a  way  that  the  unnatural 
secretion  is  an*ested ;  while  the  change  which  is  thus  established  in 
the  mucous  tissue  is  a  removal  of  a  morbid  stimulus  from  the  muscu- 
lar tissue  of  the  intestine,  upon  which  the  diarrhoeal  evacuation  in 
part  depended.  The  diarrhoea  thus  ceases  afler  the  rhubarb  has  act- 
ed moderately  as  a  cathartic.  The  same  causation  which  determined 
the  action  of  the  rhubarb  as  a  cathartic  changed  the  morbid  state  in 
such  wise  as  to  arrest  the  farther  production  of  the  intestinal  fluid, 
and  the  preternatural  determination  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  bowels  (^  1062). 

Whether,  therefore,  the  rhubarb  purge,  or  prove  astringent,  or 
tonic,  a  common  principle  and  common  laws  are  concerned  through- 
out; and  all  the  sensible  results  depend  upon  certain  alterationi 
which  the  agent  effects  in  the  vital  properties  and  actions  of  the  ves- 
sels, or  tissues,  which  are  the  seat  of  the  morbid  condilioDBy  or  fal 
which  the  various  phenomena  may  take  place. 
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JuBt  80  it  is,  also,  with  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  or  of  copper,  or  ipe- 
cacuanha,  when  they  restrain  haemoptysis  by  their  emetic  effect,  or 
when  in  smaller  doses  they  arrest  other  hemorrhages,  or  diarrhoea,  or 
at  other  times  bring  about  the  results  of  ordinary  tonics.  Consider, 
too,  the  special,  but  analogous,  effects  of  opium ;  which,  in  arresting 
intestinal  secretions,  or  those  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  surpasses  er- 
ery  astringent  An(}  yet  opium  has  no  astringent  principle,  nor  has 
it  eyer  been  supposed  that  this  remedy  checks  those  products  by  as- 
trii^ng  the  vessels  or  condensing  the  tissues.  Nevertheless,  it  ar- 
rests them  in  nearly  the  same  way  as  the  pure  astringents  effect  the  re- 
moval of  hemorrhage,  diaiThcea,  gleets,  &c.  And  what  lets  us  particular- 
ly into  the  philosophy  of  this  subject  is  the  coincidence  in  the  effects  of 
opium  as  it  respects  the  simultaneous  diminution  of  the  various  other 
pt>ducts  of  the  abdominal  organs ;  the  cause  of  the  diminution  of  the 
bile,  and  of  the  urine,  being  the  same  as  that  of  the  diminution  of  the 
diarrhoeal  product  of  the  intestine. 

890,6,6.  What  I  have  now  explained  comprehends  the  whole  philos- 
ophy of  the  operation  of  astringents.  When  they  arrest  the  discharge 
of  ulcers,  or  of  blood  from  the  stomach,  or  of  any  part  with  which 
they  come  in  direct  contact,  it  is  mostly  by  their  direct  action  upon 
die  vital  condition  of  the  parts.  In  other  cases  it  is  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  power.  And  here  we  may  look  at  the  coinci- 
dence in  results  between  the  application  of  an  astringent  to  a  suppu- 
ratXDg  surface  and  as  the  same  discharge  is  arrested  by  a  tonic,  or^by 
exercise,  or  change  of  air,  &c.  (§  227,  228,  855).  It  is  the  change  of 
action  upon  which  the  cessation  of  the  various  products  depends,  and 
this  change  may  or  may  not  be  attended  by  a  vital  contraction  of  the 
leceming  vessels,  or  of  the  vessels  of  any  tissues  upon  which  the 
agents  may  exert  their  direct  effects. 

Other  remedies,  such  as  loss  of  blood,  and  that  one  of  a  negative 
nature,  cold,  which  oflen  surpass  the  pure  astringents  in  arresting  ef- 
fusions of  blood,  &c.,  may  be  brought  to  the  same  interpretation  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  those  astringents. 

890,  c.  When  astringents  are  applied  to  outward  surfaces,  as  to 
leech-bites,  wounds,  &c.,  they  are  called  styptics  ;  and  in  relation  to 
those  aeents  which  are  designed  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  external 
hemorrhages  only,  there  are  many  which  act  mostly  upon  mechanical 
principles ;  either  by  pressure  upon  the  bleeding  vessels,  as  with  lint, 
agaric,  cobweb,  &c.,  or  by  coagulating  the  blood  which  exudes  from 
the  part;  while  they  also  stimulate  the  bleeding  vessels  to  contract. 

890,  d.  Astringents  are  another  class  of  remedial  agents  which  have 
been  greatly  abused,  as  well  as  applied  with  little  reference  to  the 
pathological  states  they  are  designed  to  correct.  Hemorrhage  from 
every  part,  frequent  discharges  from  the  intestine,  whether  watery, 
bilious,  or  mucous,  the  discharge  in  gonorrhoea,  leucorrhoca,  Sec,  are 
treated  by  vast  numbers  according,  alone,  to  the  physical  conceptions 
of  the  action  of  astringents ;  and  those  agents,  therefore,  are  indiscrim- 
inately applied  to  all  the  foregoing  conditions.  Beyond  this  consid- 
eration, the  discharge  alone  is  an  object  of  attention ;  the  disease  ap- 
pearing to  consist  in  this  particular  symptom.  Many  of  the  preter- 
natural effusions  depend  upon  inflammation  or  congestion,  which  as- 
tringents rarely  fail  to  aggravate.  And  yet  nothing  is  more  common 
than  the  exhibition  of  those  agents  in  these  pathological  conditions, 
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without  any  antecedent  treatment  by  other  remedies.  It  ii»  a  common 
practice,  for  example,  to  exhibit  the  acetate  of  lead,  or  Bome  other 
pare  astringent,  for  a  modemte  haemoptysis.  The  effusion,  being  in- 
stituted by  nature  for  the  relief  of  the  congestive  state  of  the  lunga 
in  which  it  originates  (805,1019),  and  violently  arrested  by  the  astrin- 
gent, 18  counteracted  in  its  great  final  cause.  But  the  astringrent  not 
only  inflicts  that  evil,  but  is  also  apt  to  increase  the  pulmonary  affec- 
tion by  its  direct  morbific  action ;  just  as  they  increase  dysenteric  in- 
flammation when  they  establish  the  change  by  which  the  redundant 
secretion  of  mucus  is  arrested.  A  very  frequent  ultimate  consequence 
of  the  former  untoward  treatment  is  tuberculous  phthisis.  This  prac- 
tice nas  received  a  great  impulse  in  recent  times  from  morbid  anato- 
my, especially  as  promulgated  by  Louis  and  Andral,  and  carried  for- 
ward by  British  pathologists ;  who  deny  the  dependence  of  tubercle 
upon  inflammation.  Nor  can  we  desire  a  better  proof  of  the  import- 
ance of  rendering  all  such  pursuits  entirely  subservient  to  the  demon- 
strations of  living  Nature  (§  756.  Also,  Med.  and  Fhyaidlog,  Camm., 
vol.  ii.,  p.  608-634,  743,  744,  748,  780-782,  799). 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  foregoing  mal-practice,  along  with  the  simul- 
taneous use  of  a  stimulating  diet,  these  patients,  if  the  hemorrhage  be 
small,  should  be  treated  by  bloodletting,  or  small  doses  of  tartarized 
antimony  or  ipecacuanha,  blisters,  &c.  These  agents  an*est  the  effu- 
sion,  and  so  far  they  exert  the  effect  of  astringents.  But  they  do  more. 
They'alter  the  morbid  states  in  a  mode  which  Nature  was  attempt^ 
ing ;  while  the  real  astringents  alter  them  for  the  worse ;  though  a 
cessation  of  the  hemorrhage  may  be  equally  the  result  of  either  meth- 
od of  treatment  (§  150,  151,  732  b,  733  cf,  862-864). 

There  can  be  no  sound  practice  till  hemorrhagic  effusions  are  rec- 
ognized as  the  result  of  a  secreting  process,  instituted  by  morbid 
states.  The  proof  is  abundant ;  but  it  is  enough  that  we  witness  the 
consequent  relief  of  disease,  and  apply  ourselves  to  the  analogy  in 
this  respect  with  what  is  known  of  redundant  effusions  of  bile,  of  se- 
rum, &c.,  and  which  none  can  fail  to  recognize  as  salutary  means  em- 
ployed by  Nature.  These  hemorrhages,  too,  are  analogous  to  men- 
struation, and  here,  as  there,  a  great  final  cause  lies  at  the  foundation 
There  is,  therefore,  no  more  propriety  in  arresting  hemorrhage,  unless 
excessive,  than  in  attempting  to  interfere  with  the  natural  function. 

890,  e.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  and  of  other  severe  forms 
of  disease,  hemorrhages  have  been  often  followed  by  death.  And 
here  it  is  that  hemorrhages  have  raised  the  greatest  apprehension  of 
their  fatal  tendency.  But,  it  is  veiy  rare  that  it  is  tne  hemorrhage 
which  destroys  (§  1019).  It  is  only  a  symptom,  at  this  advanced 
stage  of  the  malady,  significant  of  a  fearful  condition  of  disease, 
which,  in  itself,  in  a  vast  proportion  of  cases,  is  the  true  cause  of 
death  (§  oo>  863).  The  cause,  therefore,  is  too  apt  to  be  mistaken, 
the  blame  too  oflen  attributed  to  a  kind  effort  of  Nature  to  throw  off* 
the  deadly  weight ;  and  Nature  would  much  oflencr  succeed  by  this 
depletory  process  were  it  not  for  the  interference  of  art  with  its  mis- 
chievous astringents.  It  is,  however,  always  a  fearful  symptom  in 
the  advanced  stages  of  acuto  disease.  But,  bad  as  it  is,  it  should  be 
hailed  as  the  best  possible  event  that  can  happen.  The  effusion 
comes  directly  from  the  congested  parts,  and  if  any  thing  can  relieve 
them,  it  must  be  this  spontaneous  effort.     Art  cannot  now  interfere 
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with  bloodletting.  The  golden  opportunity  may  have  been  allowed 
to  pass,  either  from  ignorance,  or  fear,  or  from  the  difficulties  of  the 
case  (§  569,  960,  964  c).  Nature,  alone,  can  now  institute  the  great 
remedy;  and  here  it  is  that  we  so  often  witness  the  safety  with  which 
she  makes  her  wonderful  demonstrations  of  cure,  and  rebukes  the 
timid  practitioner.  But  she  has  now  her  own  way  of  operating.  She 
has  taken  the  business  of  rational  treatment  upon  herself,  and  out  of 
the  hand  of  art ;  for  now  it  is  that  quarts  of  blood  may  flow  away 
from  the  intestine,  and  triumph  over  disease,  when  bloodletting  would 
be  perfectly  useless,  and  the  abstraction  of  a  dozen  ounces  of  blood 
would  probably  be  fatal.  These  are  lessons  from  Nature  of  every- 
day occurrence,  and  should  not  be  lost  even  to  such  as  are  incapable 
of  appreciating  disease,  or  who  may  be  imbued  with  prejudice,  or 
haunted  by  fear,  in  respect  to  the  great  remedy  whose  timely  appli- 
cation would  save  them  from  the  consternation  of  witnessing  a  natural 
ou^>ouring  of  blood,  and  from  the  mortification  of  discovering  that 
there  may  have  been  an  important  enx>r  in  treatment. 

These  are  cases  which  require,  in  all  respects,  a  great  precision  of 
treatment.  Where  Nature  may  have  laid  the  foundation  of  cure  by 
hemorrhagic  effusions,  a  slight  error  in  practice  may  be  fatal.  And 
here,  again,  the  fault  is  apt  to  be  laid  at  the  door  of  Nature,  and  thus 
the  disposition  to  interfere  with  astringents  is  more  and  more  increas- 
ed. Nevertheless,  we  should  watch  these  effusions  with  vigilance; 
and,  whenever  they  appear  to  be  transcending  the  exigencies  of  the 
ease,  or  the  ability  of  the  system  to  bear  them,  we  should  endeavor 
to  restrain  them  by  appropriate  astringents. 

890,  ce.  Those  philosophers  who  justly  refer  capillary  hemorrhage 
to  a  secretory  process  have  distinguished  the  condition  into  active  and 
passive ;  of  which  htemoptysis  is  an  example  of  the  f(irmer,  and  that 
which  was  donsidered  in  the  last  preceding  section,  of  the  latter. 
But,  this  distinction  is  as  clearly  unfounded  as  that  of  active  and 
passive  inflammation  (§  752,  &c.).  Here,  as  there,  the  varieties  are 
nearly  on  a  par  in  respect  to  the  pathological  cause.  The  difTerences 
which  exist  among  them  are  owing  to  only  slight  modifications  of  that 
essential  cause.  The  modifications,  however,  are  such  as  may  require 
variations  of  treatment ;  one  of  them  the  antiphlogistic,  another  the 
antiphlogistic  and  astringent  combined,  and  another  the  astringent 
alone.     They  are  thus  seen  to  run  into  each  other,  and  they  offer 

Eroblems  where  it  is  the  nicest  point  to  determine  whether  wo  shall 
leed  and  purge,  or  administer  an  astringent. 

890,y!  When  hemorrhage  supervenes  upon  chronic  forms  of  dis- 
ease, it  commonly  happens  that  it  must  be  great  to  overthrow  the  ob- 
stinacy of  habit ;  and  the  triumph  of  Nature  is  often  thus  displayed 
in  the  hasmataraesis  which  is  set  up  by  aggravated  indigestion. 

The  hemorrhage  attendant  on  tuberculous  phthisis  is  a  relief  to  the 
sufferer;  but  not  often  more  than  temporary.  Nor  can  we  now  hope 
to  do  much  by  co-operating  \vith  Nature,  any  farther  than  to  moder- 
ate the  activity  of  aisoase  by  a  non-stimulant  diet,  and  blisters  to  the 
chest,  or  by  general  or  local  abstractions  of  blood  where  the  quantity 
expectorated  may  be  small.  Astringents  are  always  pen)i(*ious  in 
these  cases,  unless  the  hemorrhage  be  excessive ;  and  even  then  we 
shall  generally  fail  to  arrest  the  effusion  on  account  of  its  connection 
with  a  serious  lesion  of  organization.     These,  therefore,  are  cases 
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whicli  BOTn'etimes  prove  suddenly  fatal  by  the  quantity  of  blood  ef- 
fused, or  by  its  choking  up  the  air-cells. 

890,  g.  Cases  of  the  foregoing  nature  (§  890,^)  appear  now  and 
then  as  consequences  of  badly-treated  pneumonias,  especially  the  con- 
gestive variety,  or  what  is  called  typhoid  pneumonia.  But,  we  rarely 
witness  any  thing  more  than  an  expectoration  of  bloody  mucus  in  the 
common  form  of  the  disease,  or  even  in  the  congestive,  if  the  treat- 
ment have  been  of  the  proper  antiphlogistic  nature. 

890,  A.  Again,  nothing  is  more  extensively  employed  in  the  treat- 
ment of  dysentery  than  rhubarb,  and  nothing  more  injuriously  (§  150). 
Its  administration  proceeds  upon  the  erroneous  views  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  astringents  and  the  want  of  a  proper  reference  to  the  pa- 
thology of  the  disease.  As  that  pathology  consists  in  active  inflam- 
mation, it  should  be  manifest  that  rhubarb  is  one  of  the  worst  agents 
that  can  bo  devised  ;  since  it  posuesses  not  only  the  virtue  of  a  true 
astringent,  but  is  stimulant  to  the  whole  circulation,  irritant  to  the 
whole  mucous  tract  of  the  intestine,  now  morbidly  susceptible  through- 
out its  length  from  the  severe  and  specific  inflammation  of  its  inferior 
portion  (§  137  d^  398),  and  if  the  agent  arrest  the  discharge,  it  is  com 
monly  by  increasing  and  otherwise  unfavorably  modifying  the  inflam- 
matory condition. 

As  in  the  foregoing  case  of  hsBmoptysis,  therefore,  we.  should  have 
recourse  to  direct  aiitiphlomstic  means ;  and  the  cathartics  employed 
should  be  of  the  least  irritating  nature,  and  then,  only  in  cautiofas 
doses.  But,  they  should  be  also  of  an  alterative  nature,  and  suefa  as 
will  reach  the  liver  as  well  as  the  intestine.  In  a  general  sense,  cat- 
tor  oil  is  the  best  (Paine*8  Materia  Medica^  p.  37). 

If  we  now  consider  that  ipecacuanha  is  the  best  internal  remedy 
for  dysentery,  and  the  best  for  hcemoptysis,  and  that  common  table- 
salt  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  latter  affection,  it  will  help  us  greatly 
to  the  knowledge  we  are  seeking  as  to  astringents,  and  lead  to  many 
practical  advantages. 

890,  i.  Rhubarb,  opium,  and  other  agents  which  arrest  redundant 
secretions,  are  oflen  highly  useful  in  some  forms  of  diarrha;a,and  some- 
times in  chronic  discharges  of  mucus ;  but  these  products  depend  upon 
various  pathological  states,  and  whether  astringent  remedies  will  be 
useful  or  injurious  will  depend  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease 
(§  150,  670-674.  733^).  In  the  simplest  forms  of  diarrhnea  they  are 
more  or  less  useful ;  particularly  rhubarb,  and  that  agent,  chalk,  which 
possesses  no  astringent  virtue,  but  brings  about  the  prominent  result 
of  an  astringent  merely  by  neutralizing  some  irritating  acid.  But 
soda  or  potass  would  not  answer,  since  these  irritate  by  their  own  vir- 
tues, and  still  more  so  by  forming  a  neutral  salt  within  the  alimenta- 
ry canal.  Saline  cathartics  are,  therefore,  also  improper,  and,  moro- 
over,  scarcely  extend  their  salutary  permanent  effects  l)cyond  the  in- 
testinal canal. 

890,  k.  But,  even  in  the  simple  forms  of  diarrhcra,  there  is  variety 
as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  morbid  condition,  which  demands,  in  dif- 
ferent cases,  a  choice  of  astringent  remedies  (§  150,  672-674,  733 /J 
863  d).  One  variety  will  be  greatly  benefited  by  rhubarb  and  chalk, 
but  aggravated  by  opium.  To  another  opium  is  exactly  suited,  as  in 
pulmonary  phthisis;  and  in  such  rhubarb  may  be  detrimental,  and 
pure  astringents  useless.     To  another  variety,  as  in  some  old  chronic 
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cases,  the  acetate  of  lead  may  be  best  adapted ;  and  to  others  the  pure 
astringents,  such  as  kino,  catechu,  geranium,  &c.,  when  all  other  means 
which  I  have  indicated  would  be  either  useless  or  injurious. 

890,  /.  The  foregoing  examples  illustrate  variously  the  general  prin- 
ciples which  are  propounded  in  this  work.  But,  the  variety  of  illas- 
tration  msLj  be  greatly  extended  in  respect  to  tho  remedies  now  be- 
fore us.  it  ofieti  happens,  for  example,  that  fVequent  watery  dis- 
charges are  owing  either  to  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tis- 
sue, or  to  a  state  approaching  inflammation ;  as  in  cholera  infantum. 
Here,  all  astringents  are  inadmissible  ;  and,  if  the  case  be  cholera  in- 
&ntum,  such  is  the  peculiar  nature  of  its  predisposing  causes  (§  650- 
653),  that  there  is  nothing  comparable  with  the  mild  chloride  of  mer- 
cury in  doses  varying  from  the  twentieth  to  the  eighth  of  a  grain,  once 
in  n>ur  to  twelve  hours;  perhaps,  also,  with  a  little  chalk  and  the 
camphorated  tincture  of  opmm  along,  to  neutralize  an  acid  and  to  al- 
lay mtestinal  irritability.  But  it  is  the  mercurial  agent  which  does 
the  work,  by  breaking  up  the  morbid  condition.  Calomel,  therefore, 
in  such  cases,  is  just  as  much  an  astringent  as  alum,  or  the  acetate  of 
lead,  or  catechu,  in  other  cases  of  a  modified  pathology  (§  150,  151, 
863  d). 

890,  m.  Gonorrhoea  is  another  example,  and  another  form  of  in- 
flammatory disease,  where  great  suffering,  and  prolonged  sickness,  are 
induced  by  the  want  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  operation  of  as- 
tringents, and  a  proper  discrimination  as  to  the  particular  state  of  the 
pathological  condition  when  the  remedies  are  applied  (§  672).  The 
preternatural  discharge  is  apt,  indeed,  to  be  regarded  as  the  disease ; 
or  whether  so  or  not,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  resort,  at  once,  to  as- 
tringent remedies,  internally  and  by  injections.  Such,  howe\'er,  is 
the  force  of  inflammation,  and  morbid  imtability  so  strongly  pro- 
nounced, that  a  direct  antiphlogistic  treatment  should  be  at  least  pre- 
mised ;  when,  also,  it  will  be  commonly  found  that  it  has  superseded 
the  necessity  of  astringents.  And  here,  again,  we  may  remark  how 
the  coincidence  in  effects  between  the  internal  use  of  copaiba,  or  cu- 
bebs,  and  injections  of  an  astringent  nature,  denotes  a  common  mode 
of  action,  and  places  the  whole  upon  vital  ground.  The  frequent  sal- 
utary effect  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  when  employed  as  an  injection  in 
the  early  stage  of  eonorrhma,  and  its  pre-eminent  advantages  in  leucor- 
rhcea,  go  to  confirm  the  same  philosophy  (§  160,  151).  This  sub- 
stance has  no  astringency,  in  the  proper  acceptation,  but  operates  in 
its  own  wonderful  way  in  breaking  up  the  inflammatory  state  upon 
which  the  discharge  depends. 

890,  n.  And  then  as  to  leucorrhcea.  How  badly  is  this  affection 
oflen  treated  by  astringents,  internally  and  externally,  and  also  by 
tonics!  And  all  this,  mainly,  because  the  disease  happens  to  have, 
for  one  of  its  symptoms,  a  discharge  from  the  vagina,  and  is  supposed 
to  depend  upon  aebility  of  the  general  system,  and  relaxation  of  the 
mucous  tissue ;  a  sort  of  mechanical  exudation  from  a  flabby  mem- 
brane that  tonics  and  astringents  may  condense  and  strengthen  (§409  t, 
410,  569).  But,  if  we  look  at  the  inflammatory  nature  of  this  affec- 
tion, there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  understanding  how  these  agents, 
and  the  usual  stimulating  diet,  inflict  their  injuries.  And  now,  if  we 
consider  that  cantharides  is  the  best  internal  remedy  for  leucorrhooa, 
another  luminous  guide  will  bo  obtained  to  a  right  apprehension  of 
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the  mode  in  which  astringontB  may  check,  for  awhile,  those  discharges 
which  they  may  ultimately  increase,  or  others,  in  other  cases,  success- 
fully and  permanently. 

890^.0.  Let  us  now  consider  the  remarkable  manner  in  which  cer- 
tain agents  will  arrest  a  copious  excretion  of  sweat,  and  we  shall 
learn  still  more  distinctly  the  nature  of  astringents,  and  their  modes 
of  operating;  and  thus  be  guided  to  the  only  intelligible  purposes  for 
which  they  should  be  employed,  and  carry  this  knowledge  throughout 
the  breadth  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

Thus,  then ;  hei*e  is  a  patient  affected  with  pulmonary  phthisis,  who 
rises  in  the  night  to  shift  his  wet  for  dry  linen.  But  this  inconveni- 
ence may  be  stopped  at  once  by  a  few  drops  of  sulphuric  acid ;  and 
opium  will  often  do  die  same.  The  acid  and  the  opium,  however, 
produce  very  different  impressions ;  though  each  arrests  the  sweating 
by  certain  vital  impressions.  One  may  be  beneficial,  while  the  other  is 
injurious,  and  vice  versa,  according  to  the  exact  combination  of  path- 
ological circumstances  when  the  agents  are  administered.  In  other 
diseases,  and  where  the  skin  is  diy,  opium  will  induce  perspiration ; 
and  it  accomplishes  this  through  the  same  laws  as  when  it  arrests  the 
excretion.  And,  if  we  now  observe  the  apparently  contradictory  phi- 
losophy when  opium  simultaneously  checks  the  products  of  the  liver 
and  kidneys  ana  increases  that  of  the  skin,  we  gain  yet  farther  light 
as  to  astringents,  penetrate  to  the  common  laws  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  opposite  results,  and  go  to  the  work  of  cure  as  the  mechanic 
when  be  elicits  countervailing  movements  from  a  common  principle, 
or  a  common  power,  whose  attributes  are  known  (§  863,  d). 

The  vegetable  kingdom  supplies  many  astringents  from  which  a 
substance  is  derived  under  the  name  of  tannin;  and  hence,  in  part, 
the  physical  rationale  of  their  modus  operandi  upon  living  beings.  It 
is  supposed  that  their  astringent  virtue  resides  in  this  tannin  ;  and  this 
may  be  so  where  the  principle  may  be  elaborated.  But,  there  are 
numerous  substances  of  active  astringent  virtues  from  which  nothing 
analogous  to  tannin  can  bo  derived ;  such  as  the  acetate  of  lead,  ana, 
indeed,  all  the  mineral  substances  belonging  to  the  group  of  astrin- 
gents. We  see,  therefore,  that  the  effect  of  the  astringents  them- 
selves is  not  due  to  any  coincidence  in  the  constitution  of  these  sub- 
stances ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  the  great  differences  among  them, 
they  may  all  bring  about  a  common  result  (§  150). 

It  is  not  alone  to  certain  pathological  states  that  result  in  redundant 
effusion  that  astringents  are  applicable.  Certain  conditions  of  inflam- 
mation, especially  of  external  surfaces,  are  oflen  greatly  relieved  by 
their  local  action.  Acetate  of  lead  is  one  of  the  best  remedies,  exter- 
nally applied,  for  inflammation  of  the  skin,  of  the  eyes,  &c.  Sulphate 
of  zinc,  also,  for  conjunctivitis,  the  mineral  acids  or  vegetable  astrin- 
gents for  inflammation  of  the  tonsils.  These  are  active  astringents, 
and  the  variety  in  their  effects,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  patho- 
logical conditions,  whether  employed  internally  or  externally,  declare 
their  physiological  action,  and  call  upon  the  practitioner  to  study  well 
the  capabilities  of  each  one.  Nay,  more  ;  their  variety  of  action  when 
applied  externally  is  not  less  than  what  we  have  seen  from  their  inter- 
nal administration.  The  acetate  of  lead,  for  example,  may  speedily 
relieve  certain  conjunctival  inflammations,  when  such  modifications  of 
inflammation  would  be  greatly  aggravated  by  the  sulphate  of  zinc* 

Oo 
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lmt»  in  another  case  apparently  alike,  the  sulphate  of  zinc  will  answer 
a  better  purpose.  The  nitrate  of  silver,  however,  or  blisters,  or  leech- 
es, may  answer  well  for  all  the  modifications.  But  here  is  a  case,  ap- 
parently the  same,  in  which  all  the  foregoing  means  have  failed  en- 
tirely. On  pushing  inquiry,  however,  we  learn  that  in  the  generation 
preceding  the  last  there  prevailed  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  We  ac- 
cordingly resort  to  iodine,  and  the  inflammation  yields  as  under  the 
influence  of  some  magic  power  (§  137  e,  150,  151,  851  b,  863  d). 

Now,  it  is  of  vast  practical  importance  to  consider  that  the  forego- 
ing differences  in  results  depend  mostly  upon  slight  shades  of  differ- 
ence in  the  inflammatory  states  in  the  several  cases  (§  150,  662,  673). 
Ajid  who  can  mistake  the  common  nature  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
all  the  agents  employed  (§  137,  e)  1 

890,  p.  It  is  important,  therefore,  to  consider,  that  no  two  astrin- 
gents are  exactly  alike  in  their  effects,  and  that  the  property  which  is 
recognized  as  such  may  be  associated  with  other  active  virtues  in  the 
same  substance,  by  which  the  astringent  is  variously  modified  ;  while, 
as  in  compound  medicines,  the  several  virtues  act  as  a  whole,  that 
which  is  most  predominant  giving  the  greatest  determination  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  impressions  that  may  be  produced  (§  188^  c?,  889  k,  892). 
This  variety,  therefore,  adapts  these  agents  very  variously  to  differ- 
ent forms  of  disease.  When,  therefore,  a  pure  astringent  is  only  re- 
quired, such  as  may  possess  tonic  or  stimulant  virtues  should,  obviously, 
be  avoided.  Remarkable  examples  of  this  nature,  associated  also  with 
other  virtues,  occur  in  rhubarb,  cinchona,  the  muriated  tincture  of  iron, 
&c  Hence  there  is  a  great  range  of  choice  among  remedies  which 
may  be  selected  to  answer  the  intention  of  an  astringent,  in  its  strict 
acceptation.  This  has  been  already  variously  illustrated,  as  in  the  ex- 
ample of  rhubarb.  But  we  will  have  an  exemplification  in  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  an  infusion  of  which,  on  account  of  its  specific  febrifuge 
virtue,  would  be  exactly  adapted  to  diarrhaja  attendant  on  intermit- 
tent fever;  or  quinine,  perhaps,  would  be  preferable  if  the  disease 
be  recent.  In  such  cases  a  pure  astringent  would  be  useless  ;  which 
farther  illustrates  the  operation  of  astringents,  as  it  does,  also,  the  dis- 
tinctions between  tonic,  astringent,  and  febrifuge  virtues. 

But,  the  foregoing  are  broad  shades  of  difference  in  pathological 
conditions.  In  very  many  cases  where  there  is  a  great  approximation 
in  the  pathological  states,  in  many  modifications  of  inflammation,  it  is 
often  important  to  apply  a  certain  remedy  of  astringent  virtue  in  pref- 
erence to  others. 

890,  q.  We  may  now  see  that  certain  astringents  may  be  best  suited 
to  certain  organs  to  which  they  are  addressed  than  to  other  parts  (§ 
133,  &c.,  140,  150). 

But  these  agents  are  so  much  circumscribed  in  their  uses,  that  it  is 
no  longer  an  object  to  pursue  the  inquiry.  What  has  been  said,  is 
more  with  a  reference  to  bring  these  remedies  within  the  pale  of  med- 
ical philosophy,  and  to  illustrate  that  philosophy  ;  and,  in  so  doin^,  to 
prevent  their  misapplication.  Those  which  are  associated  with  other 
virtues  are  mostly  wanted ;  such  as  rhubarb,  cinchona,  the  sulphates 
of  zinc  and  copper,  &c.,  and  these,  mainly,  for  the  sake  of  tiiose  vir- 
tuea. 
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PERMANENT   TONICS,  AND   DIFFUSIBLE   STIMULANTS. 

890^,  a;  Tonics  may  be  regarded  as  a  counterpart  of  ihe  antiphlo- 
g^tics.  From  the  circumstaDce^  therefore,  of  the  latter  occupying  the 
high  places  in  the  materia  medica,  we  may  come,  at  once,  to  the  cou- 
clusion  that  the  former  are  comparatively  of  very  limited  importance. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  advanced,  or  in  the  declining  stages,  of  acute 
diseases,  or  in  certain  states  of  chronic  affections,  that  tonics  can  ren- 
der much  service. 

No  remedial  agents^ however,  have  been  more  extensively  employed, 
and  therefore  none  which  have  been  so  extensively  injurious  (§  569,  e). 
This  misapplication  of  the  Materia  Medica  has  arisen,  as  in  other  ca- 
ses, from  erroneous  theoretical  views  of  disease,  and  mistaken  notions 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  remedies  (§  854  bb^  863  J,  892  6,  904  d). 

890j^,  b.  In  considering  the  uses  of  tonics,  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  they  have  but  a  very  limited  ranse  of  curative  influences ; 
and  that,  in  a  general  sense,  they  do  but  invigorate  organic  actions 
which  have  been  reduced  by  prolonged  disease,  and  where  there  is 
either  no  great  amount  of  absolute  disease,  or  where  nature  is  already 
in  the  way  of  the  restorative  process,  or  where  that  process  may  only 
require  an  invigorating  impulse  to  start  it  into  existence.  Such  are 
the  uses  of  tonics. 

By  now  regarding  the  true  mode  in  which  these  intentions  are  ac- 
complished, and  the  absolute  influences  which  are  exerted  by  tonics, 
we  shall  come  to  a  just  apprehension  of  their  relations  to  morbid  states, 
and  be  better  qualified  to  avoid  them  where  they  may  be  injurious. 

890^,  c.  Tonics  are  commonly  supposed  to  act  upon  mechanical  prin- 
ciples, by  bringing  into  close  apposition  the  molecules  of  which  the 
living  tissues  are  composed,  and  attempts  have  been  lately  made,  as 
at  former  times,  to  demonstrate  the  truth  of  this  conjecture  by  exper- 
iments upon  dead  tissues  (§  569,  b).  This  has  led  many  to  con- 
found the  virtues  of  tonics  with  those  of  astringents.  But,  we  shall 
find  that  here,  as  in  all  other  cases,  Nature  is  consistent,  and  that  ton- 
ics bring  about  their  results  like  other  remedial  agents ;  that  herOi^  as 
in  all  analogous  instances,  there  is  no  departure  from  Unity  of  De- 
sign (§  137,  e).  A  few  plain  illustrations  will  place  the  operation  of 
tonics  in  its  proper  aspect. 

890^,  d.  Thus :  on  referring  to  an  example  already  stated  for  anoth- 
er purpose,  we  cannot  fail  to  observe  that  the  increased  warmth  of 
the  skin,  and  muscular  vigor  produced  by  animal  food  as  soon  as  it 
enters  the  stomach,  are  due  to  the  same  causation  as  the  analogous  ef- 
fect of  alcoholic  stimulants,  and  that  both  must  be  expounded  upon  vital 
principles  (§  512,  b).  Those  speedy  effects  manifestly  depend  upon 
vital  impressions  exerted  upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and 
their  transmission  by  the  nervous  power  to  other  parts.  They  are  va- 
riously pronounced  according  to  tne  exact  combination  of  circumstan- 
ces. The  food  will  display  itself  most  distinctly  in  such  as  have  suf- 
fered its  privation,  and  where  the  surface  is  chilled ;  the  wine  where 
it  is  least  employed  (§  535,  &c.).  By  varying  these  incidental  influ- 
ences, a  corresponding  variety  will  obtain  in  the  results.  Employ  the 
food  or  the  wine  in  febrile  and  inflammatory  states,  and  the  same  dem- 
onstrations take  their  rank  among  the  violent  phenomena  of  disease. 
Now,  here  is  the  whole  principle  which  is  relative  to  the  action  of 
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tonics.  These  agents  produce  the  same  effects  as  the  foregoing  causes. 
They  are  the  same,  or  sufficiently  so  for  my  present  purpose,  in  the- 
natural  state  of  the  body,  and  are  modified  in  the  same  manner  when 
employed  in  fever  and  inflammation.  The  fatigue  incident  to  hard 
labor  is  at  once  relieved  by  nourishment  or  by  wine.  The  influences 
here  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  vigor  which  is  imparted  to  the  vol- 
untary muscles  by  tonics  in  cases  of  indigestion.  In  the  former  case 
the  powers  of  the  stomach  and  the  animal  frame  have  sunk  under  fa- 
tigue (§  855) ;  in  the  latter  from  disease.  The  food  and  the  wine  in 
one  case  exalt  those  conditions ;  and,  from  the  analogy  in  the  influen- 
ces which  are  established  by  tonics  in  the  other,  we  know  that  a  com- 
mon mode  of  action  has  obtained  throughout  (§  137  e,  151).  But,  the 
tbnic  goes  yet  farther,  and  brings  about  a  change  in  the  organic  state 
of  the  stomach,  since  food  will  not  remove  the  condition  upon  which 
its  indigestion  depends.  The  tonic,  therefore,  is  an  alterative  stimu- 
lant. In  all  the  cases  the  voluntary  muscles  are  suddenly  or  grad- 
ually invigorated  by  sympathetic  influences  propagated  from  the  stom- 
ach. It  is  the  same  with  the  tonic  as  with  the  food  or  the  wine.  No 
sooner  has  the  dyspeptic  swallowed  the  first  dose  of  bark  than  he  tells 
us  that  his  strength  is  coming  as  by  enchantment.  The  tonic,  also, 
like  the  wine,  increases  the  desire  for  food ;  and  if  this  eflect  can  be 
no  more  interpreted  by  the  physical  doctrine  than  the  former  results, 
it  may  be  safely  concluded  that  every  other  problem  offered  by  tonics 
falls  within  the  philosophy  of  vitalism  (§  500,  516  d,  no.  6). 

It  is  now  an  easy  matter  to  institute  analogical  demonstrations  of 
the  physiological  operation  of  tonics,  as  in  former  cases,  that  of  astrin- 
gents, for  example  (§  890).  For  this  purpose  ipecacuanha  and  the 
nitrate  of  silver  may  be  taken  ;  neither  of  which  has  any  tonic  virtue, 
while  the  former  is  contra-stimulant.  But  these  agents  are  appropri- 
ate to  the  same  states  of  indigestion  as  the  tonics,  and  bring  about  the 
same  results  (§  904,  d).  Or,  take  a  moral  cause  for  an  exactly  simi- 
lar parallel,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  effects  of  some  agreeable  intel 
ligence,  which,  no  one  can  mistake,  has  imparted,  on  the  instant,  a 
keenness  of  appetite,  a  vigor  of  digestion,  and  an  exaltation  of  mus- 
cular strength,  which  had  not  been  enjoyed  for  a  month  or  a  year  (§ 
137  e,  227,  512,  514  h).  Or,  place  the  same  individual  on  board  a 
vessel,  or  give  him  an  airing  by  land,  and  the  first  hour,  perhaps,  will 
have  brought  with  it  far  greater  improvement  of  digestion  and  of  mus- 
cular strength,  than  would  have  been  imparted  by  cinchona,  or  any 
other  tonic,  in  a  month  (§  150,  657  a,  847  g,  856  a). 

890J,  e.  As  to  the  extent  in  which  tonics  may  act  as  alteratives, 
that,  as  in  respect  to  all  other  remedial  agents,  will  depend  upon  the 
departure  of  the  organic  properties  and  actions  from  their  natural 
type.  As  in  all  other  cases,  also,  the  useful  effects  will  depend  upon 
the  nature  of  the  morbid  changes.  But  these  conditions,  in  their  re- 
lation to  tonics,  are  not  oflen  constituted  by  any  great  deviations  from 
the  natural  states.  In  most  other  instances  tonics  are  morbific  (§  1 37,  e). 
If  they  happen  to  be  useful  in  active  forms  of  disease,  it  is  a  random 
hit  (§  756).  Their  operation,  however,  even  then,  comes  under  the 
same  principle  as  when  they  produce  favorable  results  upon  chronic 
derangements  (§  901).  Sometimes,  therefore,  when  active  disease 
becomes  prolonged,  and  the  susceptibilities  of  the  parts  affected  turn- 
ed a  little  from  the  incipient  pathological  state,  and  under  the  influ- 
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ence  of  vital  habit,  tonics  will  prove  less  frequently  detrimental,  or 
may  be  so  far  curative  that  we  venture  to  associate  them  now  and 
then  with  the  direct  antiphlogistics,  to  obtain  their  mixed  influence. 
It  is  often  useful  to  combine  them,  especially  the  vegetable,  in  the 
form  of  infusion,  or,  perhaps,  of  tincture,  with  the  mild  cathartics  that 
are  adapted  to  the  advanced  stages  of  disease,  just  as  we  have  seen 
of  the  union  of  rhubarb  with  saline  purgatives  (§  872,  a).  In  such 
cases,  they  not  only  prevent  any  prostrating  effects  of  the  cathartic,  but 
are  positively  remedial,  by  going  to  the  vital  condition  of  organs  (§ 
137  d,  150,  569  c).  And  here,  as  in  the  case  of  rhubarb  (§  872,  a), 
we  may  reverse  the  order  of  indications,  and  suppose  that  a  tonic  may 
be  useful  if  it  can  be  prevented  from  stimulating  injuriously.  This 
object  may  be  oflen  attained  by  uniting  a  mild  saline  cathartic,  or, 
perhaps,  a  little  tartarized  antimony  with  the  tonic  remedy.  This 
practice,  in  respect  to  antimony,  is  often  highly  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  intermittent  fever,  where  the  tonic  virtue  of  cinchona,  or  quin- 
ia,  interferes  with  the  febrifuge  virtue ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
antimony  does  its  important  work  as  an  antiphlogistic  alterative. 
Both  of  the  agents,  in  these  cases,  are  principal  remedies.  But  it  is 
the  febrifuge,  not  the  tonic  virtue,  which  makes  a  salutary  demonstra- 
tion. The  former  is  positively  morbific,  and  may  not  only  defeat  the 
febrifuge  action  without  the  counteracting  influence  of  antimony,  but 
aggravate  greatly  the  whole  condition  of  disease.  And  this,  by  the 
way,  is  a  distinct  exemplification  of  the  existence  of  those  two  oppo* 
sing  virtues  in  cinchona ;  while  in  the  other  forms  of  disease  it  shows 
itself  in  the  aspect  only  of  one  of  the  best  tonics  (§  137  d,  150,  535, 
&C,,  672,  673,  675,  756,  847  g,  848,  854,  863  d,  867,  889  k,  890  b). 

890^,  yi  But  I  say,  again,  that  these  agents  are  never  wanted,  in 
their  relation  to  diseased  states  as  tonics,  in  the  early  stages  of  any 
disease  whatever ;  and,  however  they  may  now  and  then  succeed  (§ 
756),  they  arc  generally  prejudicial.  If  employed  in  certain  forms 
of  fever  or  inflammation  in  which  tonics  possessing  febrifuge  virtues, 
like  cinchona,  are  not  indicated,  they  endanger  life  (§  150,  569  e,  621  a, 
652  c,  662,  847  g,  848,  863  d).  I  think  I  shall  have  justified  this  as- 
sertion throughout  the  extent  of  these  Institutes.  But,  in  failure  of 
this,  I  have  only  to  point  out  the  results  of  the  Brunonian  doctrine 
of  disease,  which  prompted  the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  to  so 
great  an  extent  that  it  has  been  computed  to  have  destroyed  a  great- 
er number  of  the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  in  the  first  forty  years  of  its 
prevalence,  than  all  the  wars  of  that  sanguinary  period  (§  621,  a,  1068). 

890i,  g.  There  are  great  resemblances  between  the  virtues  of  ton- 
ics and  diffusible  stimulants,  in  their  common  acceptation ;  but  there 
are  also  important  distinctions.  In  instituting  comparisons,  therefore, 
between  them,  or  of  all  other  remedies,  they  should  be  regarded  in 
their  just  relations  to  morbid  states ;  for  in  this  adaptation  can  they 
be  alone  remedial.  We  shall  thus  find  that  both  classes  of  remedies 
are  more  or  less  applicable  to  the  same  conditions  of  disease,  and  that, 
on  account  of  the  differences  that  exist  in  their  remedial  virtues,  it 
will  be  oflen  useful  to  combine  them  together  (§  863  J,  889  k,  I),  In 
their  proper  therapeutical  acceptation,  tonics  make  their  impressiao 
much  more  gradually,  and  more  permanently,  than  diffusible  stima- 
lants ;  observing,  in  this  respect,  the  same  distinction  that  subsists  be- 
tween animal  and  vegetable  food  (§  441  c,  890^  d).    When,  also, 
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tonics  are  useful,  tbeir  effects  are  far  more  profound  than  those  of  di£> 
fbsible  stimulants.  But  this  is  not  true  of  their  morbific  effects  under 
circumstances  of  existing  disease ;  since  wine,  and  especially  more 
ardent  spirits,  taken  in  auy  acute  inflammation  or  fever,  not  only  pro- 
duce their  usual  more  rapid  impressions,  but  exasperate  the  morbid 
states  to  far  greater  degrees  of  intensity  than  any  of  the  permanent 
tonics.  The  principle  holds,  also,  in  chronic  diseases  when  tonics  or 
stimulants  prove  morbific  (§  137,  d). 

The  foregoing  peculiarity  of  tonics  fits  them  admirably  to  certain 
chronic  forms  of  disease  where  the  strong  influence  of  a  long-pro- 
tracted morbid  habit  is  to  be  surmounted  (§  535,  &c.).  Stimulants 
will  not  reach  these  conditions  with  sufficient  alterative  effect,  or  they 
may  act  vnth  too  much  rapidity  where  a  diseased  habit  is  obstinately 
established,  and  where  long-continued  organic  actions  of  a  morbid  na- 
ture can  be  surmounted  only  by  the  slow  operation  of  favorable 
causes.  But,  in  these  obstinate  conditions,  the  permanent  tonics  may 
not  act  vnth  all  the  rapidity  that  may  be  useful ;  and  then  we  associ- 
ate some  of  the  transient  stimulants  with  them,  by  which  the  morbid 
states  are  rendered  more  susceptible  of  the  effect  of  the  tonic  remedy. 
Qr^  more  strictly  speaking,  the  morbid  conditions  are  brought  more 
speedily  by  the  stimulant  into  a  close  relation  with  the  virtues  of  the 
tonic  (§  137  d,  889  k,  I). 

Again,  however,  some  of  the  tonics  possess,  also,  the  virtues  of 
transient  stimulants,  such  as  the  cinchonas ;  and  these  compound  at- 
tributes suit  them  well  for  those  conditions  of  which  I  was  last  speak- 
ing, or  for  in*itable  states  of  the  stomach  when  tonics  are  wanted,  but 
are  apt  to  nauseate  (§  150,  889  k,  S90  b).  In  these  conditions,  a  cold 
infusion  of  cinchona,  whether  as  a  febrifuge  or  as  a  tonic,  surpasses 
its  alkaloids  on  account  of  the  presence  of  a  volatile  oil  by  which  the 
stomach  is  promptly  and  gently  stimulated,  and  thus  enabled  to  bear 
the  tonic  influence  of  tho  bark. 

890i,  k.  The  suggestions  which  have  been  now  made  let  us  at 
once  into  the  reason  why  all  the  tonics  and  stimulants  may  be  con- 
verted to  useful  purposes  in  disease,  and  why  it  is  greatly  otherwise 
with  cathartics  and  emetics.  In  the  last  instances  there  are  far  great- 
er diversities  in  their  curative  and  morbific  virtues,  and  they  arc  far 
more  of  an  altei*ative  nature  than  such  as  appertain  to  tonics  and 
stimulants.  There  exist,  indeed,  among  cathartics  and  emetics,  many 
agents  that  can  rarely  be  applied  to  any  morbid  conditions  without 
increasing  the  existing  evil  or  engendering  new  ones.  In  this  re- 
spect, all  the  tonics  and  stimulants,  when  employed  in  active  febrile 
or  inflammatory  states,  are  on  a  par  with  the  most  irritating  cathartics 
and  emetics.  Their  effect  then  goes  deep;  which  admonishes  us, 
more  and  more,  to  study  well  the  relations  of  remedies  to  diseased 
conditions,  and  to  discard  all  the  conclusions  which  have  been  drawn 
from  an  observation  of  their  effects  upon  man  in  health  (§  137  li,  150, 
662  a,  675,  854  bb). 

Nevertheless,  the  same  principle  of  diversity  applies  to  the  several 
members  of  the  classes  of  tonics  and  stimulants ;  but  it  reaches  them 
in  a  very  inferior  degree  (§  52,  650).  Since,  therefore,  there  are  no 
groups  of  remedies  so  closely  allied  in  their  virtues  throughout  as 
tonics  and  stimulants,  there  are  none  which,  throughout,  bring  about 
results  in  the  treatment  of  disease  that  so  closely  resemble  each  other 
{h  863,  d). 
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We  thus  come  to  understand  why  all  the  substances  which  compose 
the  classes  of  tonics  and  stimulants  may  be  more  or  less  useful,  and 
that  no  one  of  them  is  an  excrescence  upon  the  Materia  Medica; 
notwithstanding  the  vast  abuses  to  which  they  have  been  subjected, 
and  the  immense  mortality  of  which  they  have  been  the  subordinate 
causes  (§  569  e,  621  a).  We  are  also  thus  led  to  the  knowledge  that 
one  tonic,  or  stimulant,  will  often  answer  a  better  purpose  than  an« 
other ;  and  we  find,  on  applying  ourselves  to  an  observation  of  Na- 
ture, that  experience  conhrms  all  the  other  premises.  We  have  juat 
seen  an  example  of  this  in  cinchona,  and  it  is  a  striking  general  dis* 
tinction,  that  the  vegetable  tonics  are  best  adapted  to  the  prostrate 
conditions  which  follow  long-protracted  acute  diseases,  while  the  min- 
eral, especially  the  preparations  of  iron,  are  suited  to  chronic  mala- 
dies, such  as  indigestion.  Here,  however,  the  vegetable  tonics  may 
be  equally  appropriate,  while  the  mineral  ones  are  not  so  to  the  direct 
sequelae  of  acute  maladies. 

NARCOTICS. 

891,  a.  Narcotics  are  agents  which  affect,  especially,  the  nervous 
centres,  and  are,  therefore,  also  denominated  cerebro^inants. 

In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  I  have  divided  them 
into  six  groups  or  orders,  according  to  their  special  influences  upon 
the  nervous  system.  Narcotics  stand  in  a  group  by  themselves ;  and 
the  remaining  five  consist  of  antispasmodics,  tetanies  or  cerebro'Spino- 
excitants,  moto-paralyzants,  sehso-parali/zants,  and  cerebro-sptnthde' 
pressants.     These  distinctions  are  more  or  less  observed  by  others. 

Some  of  the  narcotics,  however,  possess  also  the  virtues  of  other 
groups,  and  vice  versa ;  and,  therefore,  in  conformity  with  this  com- 
pound endowment,  the  same  agents  appear  under  the  several  appro- 
priate denominations. 

891,  h.  The  most  useful  of  the  narcotics  are  the  great  agents  by 
which  pain  is  immediately  assuaged,  restlessness  subdued  into  tran- 
quillity, and  wakefulness  converted  into  refreshing  sleep.  Such, 
tbereforc,  may  be  taken  as  the  definition  which  I  apply  to  narcotics, 
and  it  is  obviously  relative  to  different  virtues  in  each  individual  sub- 
stance, whatever  may  be  their  resemblance. 

But,  all  narcotics  do  not  equally  produce  their  several  efiects. 
Some  of  them  are  more  remarkable  for  diminishing  and  relieving 
pain,  and  are  called  anodynes  (§  194,  &c.).  Others  produce  sleep 
more  particularly,  and  are  known  as  soporifics.  Others  allay  irrita- 
bility and  diminish  vascular  action,  local  and  general,  in  a  more  deci- 
ded manner  than  the  rest,  and  are  called  sedatives  (§  188,  dec). 

Such  are  the  denominations  in  common  use ;  but  they  are  some- 
what defective.  All  the  soporifics,  for  instance,  are  also  anodynes, 
and  most,  though  not  all  of  the  anodynes,  are  more  or  less  soporific. 
There  are,  also,  many  sedatives  which  do  not  rank  at  all  among  the 
narcotics ;  to  which,  indeed,  the  most  powerful  do  not  belong,  such  as 
bloodletting,  hydrocyanic  acid,  tobacco,  &c.,  and  of  which  bloodletting 
is  the  only  one  of  much  value  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  but  that  one 
emphatically  and  justly  denominated  the  remedium  principale.  The 
sedatives,  therefore,  which  fall  under  the  denomination  of  narootioi, 
possess,  also,  anodyne  or  soporific  virtues. 

891,  c.  We  have  seen  how  extensively  large  classes  of  remedies 
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hare  been  perverted  in  their  uses,  and  have  yet  to  consider  the  no  less 
common  neglect  or  misapplication  of  bloodletting.  There  is  no  other 
way  of  enforcing  their  claims  to  a  just  consideration.  In  respect  to 
the  agents  now  before  us,  there  is  a  yet  smaller  class  who  are  equally 
unhappy  in  their  estimate  of  their  virtues ;  and,  while  the  stimtuating 
school  exhaust  the  energies  of  Nature  by  adding  to  the  intensity  of 
disease  in  their  peculiar  way,  the  narcotizing  school  do  the  same 
mischief  by  a  similar  neglect  of  the  pathology  of  disease ;  and  what  in 
eidier  case  should  be  attacked  by  the  lancet,  cathartics,  antiphlogistic 
alteratives,  &c.,  is  roused  into  greater  immediate  violence  by  tonics 
and  stimulants,  or  indirectly  by  other  morbific  influences  which  apper- 
tain to  the  narcotics  (§  150,  151).  Take,  for  example,  the  opinion  of 
the  able  and  distinguished  London  physician,  Dr.  Sigmond,  who  says 
diat, 

'*  Of  all  the  different  classes  of  medicine  toe  possess^  toe  may  safely 
consider  the  narcotics,  skUlfvUyj  judiciously,  and  watchfully  adminis- 
tered^ the  most  important*'* — Sigmond's  Lectures  in  London  Lancet, 
1836-7,  p.  216. — And  so,  also,  Pereira,  ^  960,  a,  p.  718. 

The  foregoing  affirmation  shuts  out,  of  course,  bloodletting,  cathar- 
tics, all  the  important  and  numerous  agents  which  I  have  grouped  un- 
der the  denommation  of  alteratives,  as  inferior,  in  therapeutics,  to  opi- 
um, hyoscyamus,  &c.  (§  854  hby  857). 

On  the  contrary,  I  shall  have  endeavored  to  show,  in  various  parts 
of  this  work,  that  narcotics  are  but  little  more  than  humble  auxiliaries 
to  more  important  remedies,  and  then'  only  in  a  comparatively  small 
number  of  the  cases  of  disease ;  or,  that  they  are  mere  palliatives,  giv- 
ing a  temporary  ease  by  blunting  sensibility,  where  death  is  probably 
inevitable,  and  thus  easing  the  sufferer  out  of  existence. 

891,  d.  That  narcotics  are  extremely  deficient  in  curative  virtues 
should  be  sufficiently  apparent  from  what  has  been  already  said  of  the 
uses  to  which  they  are  constantly  applied.  But,  even  these  inten- 
tions can  be  rarely  well  fulfilled  by  narcotics  where  much  disease  is 
present.  We  must  then  resort  to  the  class  of  antiphlogistics  for  our 
great  curative  means ;  and,  if  the  narcotics  be  summoned  to  their  aid, 
it  should  be  done  with  the  greatest  caution,  or  they  may  prove  fatally 
morbific.  We  may  exhibit  opium,  &c.,  for  the  relief  of  mere  spasm 
of  the  stomach,  to  procure  rest,  &c.,  where  no  important  acute  dis- 
ease is  present.  But  he  who  should  employ  them  to  assuage  the  pain 
of  pleuritis,  enteritis,  or  any  other  active  form  of  inflammation,  and, 
in  a  general  sense,  of  chronic  forms,  would  either  most  seriously  ag- 
gravate the  disease,  or  destroy  the  patient  (§  150,  151).  Whenever, 
also,  there  is  any  aflection  of  the  head,  or  any  tendency  to  cerebral 
disease,  so  great  is  the  liability  of  narcotics  to  induce  congestion  cf 
the  brain,  that  they  are  totally  inadmissible  where  that  organ  is  in- 
creased in  its  susceptibilities  (§  137,  d).  And  then  let  us  consider 
their  never-failing  eflect,  in  their  ordinaiy  doses,  of  so  injuriously 
modifying  the  action  of  the  glandular  organs,  that  the  secretions  of  the 
whole,  especially  of  that  most  important  organ  the  liver,  are  more  or 
less  diminished ;  whereby  Nature  is  obstructed  in  one  of  her  greatest 
processes,  natural  and  curative,  and  morbific  influences  thus  reflected 
upon  all  diseased  parts,  and  upon  the  whole  organism  (§  S62,  863). 
Should  there  be  simultaneously  set  up  in  the  skin  a  perspirable  ac- 
tion,  it  is  not  of  a  salubrious  nature ;  and  here,  again,  we  see  demon- 
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ttrated  the  evils  that  arise  from  regarding  the  product  and  not  the  na- 
ture of  the  action  upon  which  it  depends  (§  512  b,  863  d,  902  g). 
Hence  has  arisen  the  pernicious  custom  of  depending  upon  the  com- 
pound powder  of  ipecacuanha  as  a  principal  curative  means  in  the 
treatment  of  fever.  The  opium  still  inflicts  its  morhific  effects  upon 
the  glandular  organs  and  nervous  system;  being  scarcely  modified 
for  the  better  through  its  union  with  ipecacuanha,  even  in  its  greater 
determination  of  diaphoresis. 

891,  «.  In  respect  to  the  modus  operandi  of  narcotics,  I  shall  now 
only  lay  down  the  proposition  that  these  agents  produce  their  saluta- 
ry or  their  morbific  efiects,  like  all  other  remedies,  or  all  other  causes 
of  disease,  and  set  forth  the  proof  in  other  appropriate  places  (§891^  A, 
904,  &e.).  The  principle  involved  is  so  perfectly  in  harmony  with 
all  physiological  facts  relative  to  the  healthy  state  of  the  body,  and 
supported  by  all  the  well-ascertained  facts  in  medicine,  that  it  ena- 
bles us  to  comprehend  how  it  is  that  five  drops  of  the  tincture  of  opi- 
um administered  by  the  stomach  will  afford  mure  relief  to  one  man 
than  fifty  drops  will  to  another,  or  how  the  five  drops  of  laudanum  may 
do  more  injury  in  the  former  case,  than  fifty  will  in  the  latter,  where 
the  conditions  of  disease  are  exactly  alike,  but  where  the  doctrine 
which  I  have  advanced  expounds  the  difference  in  effects  upon  natu- 
ral physiological  differences  in  the  constitution  of  the  two  individu- 
als,— just  as  common  sense  does  when  an  oyster  is  nutritious  to  most 
people,  but  poisonous  to  a  few  (§  191,  447,  685,  904  h). 

The  failure  of  narcotics  to  produce  the  same  effects  when  applied 
to  the  trunk  of  a  nerve  as  upon  its  expanded  extremities  is  a  promi- 
nent fact  in  humoralism,  and  has  contributed  largely  to  the  doctrine 
of  remedial  effect  by  absotption.  The  fallacy  of  the  whole  philoso* 
phy  is  indicated  in  other  places  (§  826,  J,  &c.). 

891, /!  The  efiects  of  narcotics  generally  decrease,  respectively, 
when  frequently  repeated,  or  when  habitually  employed  at  more  dis- 
tant intervals  (§  558,  a).  But  the  organic  properties,  as  in  their  rela- 
tion to  all  vital  stimuli,  whether  remedial  or  morbific,  maintain  about 
their  usual  susceptibility  to  all  narcotics  except  the  one  in  use ;  and 
it  is  therefore  often  advantageous  to  change  from  one  to  another,  or 
to  employ  two  or  more  in  combination  (§  150, 151, 650,  889  k).  And 
here  I  may  remark  how  a  single  fact  proves  that  remedies  operate 
upon  the  system  at  large  by  sympathy. 

We  have  hitherto  seen  that  an  admirable  variety  of  virtues  apper- 
tains to  many  of  the  different  members  of  each  group  of  remedies,  by 
which  they  are  extensively  adapted  to  various  pathological  conditions 
that  approximate  each  other,  but  which  are  marked  by  such  differen- 
ces thfl^  were  each  group  composed  of  only  one  or  two  agents,  we 
should  be  constantly  baffled  in  the  treatment  of  disease  (§  889,  k). 
And,  how  vastly,  in  this  respect,  has  the  Materia  Medica  been  im- 
proved in  recent  times  by  simplifying  certain  substances  of  compound 
virtues,  attended,  also,  with  much  excrementitious  matter ;  as  m  the 
examples  of  many  alkaloids,  iodine,  &c. !  Opium,  for  instance,  is  ^en- 
erally  inadmissible  in  inflammations,  unless  to  moderate  irritability 
of  the  intestine,  in  muco-enteritis,  or  of  the  lungs,  in  pneumonia,  or 
afier  the  disease  as  affecting  some  other  parts  shall  have  been  subdu- 
ed by  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.  But  morphia  may  be  very  appro- 
priate when  opium  itself  would  be  detrimental  (§  863,  d).     It  nei- 
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ther,  however,  be  admissible,  we  possess  in  hyoscyamus,  or  comaniy 
or  lactucarium,  or  lupulin,  or  cburrus,  &c.,  substitutes  which  may  be 
often  employed  with  advantage.  So,  again,  belladonna,  aconite,  stra- 
monium, render,  each  one,  their  peculiar  services  in  certain  painful 
affections,  or  other  conditions  of  disease,  or  subserve  some  purpose 
in  surgery.  As  these  last  three,  however,  possess  no  soporific  virtue, 
but  lead  to  sleep  by  assuaging  pain  and  imtability,  they  are  included 
in  my  arrangement  of  narcotics  upon  that  principle  of  indirect  effect, 

891,  ^.  The  most  extensively  useful  effect  of  narcotics  is  that  of 
procuring  sleep ;  so  great  is  the  tendency  to  wakefulness  in  diseases, 
and  so  pernicious  is  its  presence.  This,  too,  depends  greatly  upon 
age;  children  requiring  a  great  amount  of  sleep,  while  four  or  six 
hours  will  commonly  answer  for  manhood  and  more  advanced  age. 
This  is  for  disease.  Rather  more  than  the  maximum  is  wanted  in 
health.  The  law  of  adaptation  comes,  here,  into  operation,  in  morbid 
states,  as  with  all  things  else  (§  137,  847  g,  848,  859,  863  A,  870  aa\ 

But,  before  the  administration  of  narcotics  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing sleep,  we  should  look  well  to  the  cause  of  the  wa^cefulness ; 
for  the  loss  of  blood,  or  a  cathartic,  or  an  emetic,  or  greater  abstinence 
from  food,  &c.,  may  be  the  appropriate  means.  When,  however,  nar- 
cotics are  adapted,  their  effect  is  peculiarly  happy,  not  only  in  reliev- 
ing and  aiding  Nature,  but  in  promoting  the  operation  of  other  reme- 
dies (§  137  J,  150). 

891,  ^.  We  are  often  required  to  witness  an  obstinate  wakefulnesSi 
arising  more  from  anxiety,  or  other  affections  of  the  mind,  than  from 
the  disease  itself;  and  when  the  day  comes,  the  first  glance  of  the  eye 
upon  the  sunken  or  ghastly  features  of  the  patient  may  awaken  ap- 

Srehensions  for  which  there  is  no  just  foundation.  Now  let  the  win- 
ow-shutters  be  closed,  exclude  all  unnecessary  attendants,  let  the 
nui'se  be  seated  quietly  in  a  chair,  lay  aside  medicine  and  even  food, 
take  down  the  bed-curtains,  ventilate  the  room,  but  not  from  a  win- 
dow that  may  throw  a  blast  upon  the  patient,  graduate  the  bed-clothes 
to  his  sensations,  moderate  or  put  out  the  fire,  and  if  the  patient  have 
not  rested  when  night  comes  on  again,  give  him  a  suitable  narcotic, 
keep  all  things  quiet,  and,  at  our  morning  call,  wc  shall  be  likely  to 
understand  the  reason  why  narcotics  are  so  improperly  administered 
when  wakefulness  arises  from  profound  disease,  perhaps  of  the  brain, 
or  when  sleep  is  ample,  but  pain  and  suffering  call  for  a  relief  that 
narcotics  may  not  yield.  It  is  the  delightful  effect  of  these  agents,  in 
the  case  which  I  have  just  supposed,  and  where  preliminary  moans 
for  tranquilizing  the  system  have  been  adopted,  that  often  leads  the 
inattentive  observer  of  the  pathology  of  disease  to  their  indiscriminate 
use  ;  and  his  blindness  is  frequently  such,  and  so  groat  may  be  the 
quiet  and  insensibility  which  the  narcotics  produce,  that  the  patient 
may  drop  into  the  grave  without  raising  the  suspicion  that  he  was 
doomed  by  the  treacherous  remedy. 

What  1  have  just  said  of  quiet,  darkness,  &c.,  are  exceedingly  im- 
portant auxiliaries  to  soporifics,  and  should  be  carefully  directed. 
They  are  causes,  too,  which  should  awaken  attention  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  active  remedies,  whereby  the  necessity  of  the  latter  will 
be  greatly  diminished.  Choose,  also,  the  night,  when  possible,  for 
the  exhibition  of  soporifics ;  not  only  on  account  of  its  greater  stillness 
than  the  day,  but  because  this  is  the  natural  time  for  sleep  (§  137,  a). 
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891,  i.  The  next  great  use  of  narcotics,  in  an  absolute  remedial 
sense,  relates  to  their  power  of  diminishing  the  irritability  of  disease ; 
whether  local  or  general  (§  188,  &c.). 

Irritability  is  augmented  in  inflam^iations,  and  it  may  be  important 
to  allay  it  by  narcotics ;  not  only  to  enable  Nature  to  take  on  the  cure» 
but  to  prevent  the  undue  action  of  exciting  causes  (§  137  J,  150, 
645  c,  855).  Thus,  it  may  be  very  useful  to  exhibit  morphia  in  pneu- 
monia, after  bloodletting ;  by  which  the  cough  may  be  more  immedi- 
ately assuaged  than  by  the  loss  of  blood.  But  narcotic  means  are 
more  admissible,  and  far  more  useful  in  inflammations  of  the  intesti- 
nal mucous  tissue,  than  of  any  other  organ.  Here,  too,  in  vanous  states 
of  the  alimentary  canal,  narcotics  may  often  precede  advantageously 
the  administration  of  cathartics,  or  be  associated  with  them ;  and,  in 
a  general  sense,  hyoscyamus  is  by  far  the  best.  In  this  case  we  lessen 
the  irritability  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  and  thus  prevent  the 
cathartic  from  doing  mischief  to  the  part  (§  889,  k).  So,  also,  in  dys- 
entery, opiates  are  often  given  to  allay  the  irritability  of  the  part  m- 
flamed  ;  even  when  no  other  internal  remedy  may  be  employed.  Or, 
it  may  be  to  prevent  any  irritation  from  small  doses  of  ipecacuanha, 
or  calomel,  &c.  But  when  opiates  are  employed  in  sucn  aflcctions, 
the  doses  should  be  small,  and  repeated,  if  necessary.  Larger  ones 
prove  morbific.  In  serous  inflammation  of  the  bowels,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  entirely  inadmissible  (§  137,  b,  Sec).  But,  it  not  un- 
frequently  happens,  that  active  inflammation  seated  in  some  circum- 
scribed part  of^  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  induces  spasmodic  action 
in  the  contiguous  muscular  portion,  which  cathartics  never  fail  to  ag- 
gravate. In  these  cases,  a  moilerate  dose  of  opium  may  relievo  the 
spasm,  and  result  in  free  dejections.  Hence  opium,  with  some,  has 
been  actually  supposed  to  be  invested  ^vith  the  power  of  cathartics. 

Nevertheless,  opium  should  be  always  cautiously  exhibited  in  all 
cases  of  the  foregoing  nature ;  but,  with  this  reservation,  they  are  like- 
ly to  prove  highly  salutary  in  very  many  instances.  But,  it  is,  in  all 
such  instances,  only  a  subordinate  agent ;  and  it  will  be  often  far  bet- 
ter to  accomplish  our  purpose  of  obviating  the  apprehended  bad  ef- 
fects of  a  cathartic,  or  any  other  remedy  that  may  oe  likely  to  irritate 
the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,-  by  the  general  or  local  abstraction  of 
blood,  or  by  vesicating  the  abdomen.  It  should  never  be  overlooked, 
that  the  most  that  is  accomplished,  in  such  cases,  by  opium,  or  other 
narcotics,  is  that  of  diminishing  irritability ;  while  the  other  means 
produce  great  remedial  effects. 

At  other  times,  morbid  irritability  may  be  general ;  but  this  is  com- 
monly attended  by  restlessness,  and  watchfulness.  We  then  employ 
narcotics  with  the  double  intention. 

891,  k.  Next  in  order  comes  ^f»,  depending  on  exalted  or  morbid 
sensibility.  This  might  appear  to  call  more  frequently  and  imperious- 
ly for  narcotics  than  wakefulness  or  the  irritability  of  disease.  But  it 
is  otherwise ;  though  it  is  for  the  relief  of  pain  that  narcotics  arc  most 
abused,  and  where  they  do  their  greatest  injury.  Whether  they  will 
be  now  benoflcial,  will  depend  upon  the  cause  of  the  pain,  its  scat,  and 
other  circumstances.  If  owing  to  active  inflammation,  they  will  be 
likely  to  aggravate  the  disease  in  most  parts,  but  not  in  all.  And  here 
we  learn  the  vast  importance  of  a  critical  knowledge  of  the  special 
vital  endowments  of  the  different  tissues,  and  of  a  studious  reference 
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to  the  seat  of  disease,  as  well  as  a  critical  examination  of  the  attend- 
ant symptoms,  since  the  pain  of  mucous  and  serous  inflammation  of 
the  intestine  nlay  be  exactly  the  same,  and  opiates  curative  in  the 
former,  but  certainly  fatal  in  the  laUer  (§  133,  &c.,  150,  685,  686). 
Here,  too,  in  the  mucous  tissue,  they  accomplish  the  double  purpose 
of  reducing  irritability  as  well  as  sensibility  (§  150, 188, 194).  In  the 
other  case,  or  that  of  serous  inflammation  of  all  parts,  if  they  render 
sensibility  obtuse,  they  increase  and  otherwise  injuriously  modify  the 
irritability  of  the  part,  and  thus  aggravate  the  disease.  In  the  same 
general  sense,  also,  opiates  are  more  or  less  suited  to  inflammatory 
states  of  the  whole  mucous  system. 

891,  /.  But,  the  great  agent  for  the  relief  of  pain  attendant  on  active 
inflammation  of  any  tissue  is  bloodletting;  and  this,  particularly,  when 
the  disease  aflects  any  great  vital  organ.  In  a  general  sense,  also,  the 
less  important  the  part,  the  safer  will  narcotics  be  in  inflammatory  af- 
fections, whether  acute  or  chronic ;  though,  in  these  cases,  care  should 
be  taken  that  they  are  not  contra-indicated  by  obscure  conditions  of 
disease  in  the  complex  and  great  organs  of  life  (§  150,  689  Z,  863  d)^ 
And  here  it  is  well  to  remark,  that  the  organs  most  important  to  life 
are  far  from  being  most  liable  to  pain.  This  is  true  oi  the  lungs,  in 
pneumonia;  and  the  liver,  also,  is  but  little  subject  to  pain  in  any  of 
Its  diseases,  while  the  pleura,  or  peritoneum,  or  thecal  membranes, 
the  ligaments,  &e.,  are  never  much  inflamed  without  groat  attendant 
suffering.  The  urinary  and  generative  organs  are  liable  to  very  pain- 
ful affections ;  and  here,  most  happily,  narcotics  are  very  often  aamis- 
sible  in  their  acute  inflammatory  diseases.  So,  also,  they  afford  im- 
mense temporary  relief  in  pain  of  the  stone.  They  operate  like  a 
charm  in  cramp  of  the  stomach,  and  in  the  suffering  attendant  on  the 
passage  of  a  gall-stone  along  the  ductus  choledocus.  In  these  last 
cases  the  narcotic  is  directly  curative  by  relieving  spasm. 

"When  pain  attends  chronic  affections,  narcotics  may  bo  adminis- 
tered with  less  hesitation ;  but  still  with  a  careful  reference  to  the  seat 
and  nature  of  the  disease.  They  are  of  the  greatest  value,  as  pallia- 
tives, in  the  pain  of  cancerous  affections,  and  generally  for  the  suffer- 
ing attendant  on  the  chronic  maladies  of  most  parts  that  have  not  strong 
sympathetic  relations  to  important  organs  (§  725,  859  b), 

891,  m.  It  may  be  said,  in  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject, 
that  pain  is  very  rarely  a  cause  of  disease,  but  may  increase  the  force 
of  such  as  may  be  present.  But,  even-  in  these  cases,  the  aggravation 
of  disease  is  owing  more  to  the  general  disturbance  inflicted,  and  to 
privation  of  sleep,  than  to  any  direct  influences  upon  the  part  affected. 
Great  suffering  may  exist  without  disturbing  even  the  action  of  the 
heart,  if  the  subject  be  firm  of  endurance.  If  the  general  circulation 
be  disturbed  as  the  apparent  consequence  of  pain,  it  is  moral  emotion, 
not  the  pain,  which  produces  the  phenomenon  (§  167  Jl  note).  Indeed, 
the  true  philosophy  of  life  conducts  us  to  the  above  conclusion,  since 
the  property  upon  which  pain  depends  is-  not  an  element  in  the  organ- 
ic functions  (§  194,  &c.).  In  the  foregoing  manner,  or  through  the 
medium  of  the  various  mental  emotions  it  produces,  pain  may  aggra- 
vate or  develop  an  attack  of  disease ;  and  it  is  through  the  medium  of 
the  cerebro-spmal  axis  that  it  increases  disease  without  the  interven- 
tion of  the  passions. 

The  power  of  endurance,  and,  therefore,  the  degrees  of  injury  which 
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pain  may  inilict,  depend  greatly  upon  temperament,  and  the  general 
condition  of  the  constitution  as  arising  from  disease,  habits,  culture  of 
mind,  &c.,  and  these  contingencies  affect,  also,  the  susceptibility  of  the 
▼ital  states.  Much,  too,  will  depend  upon,  the  kind  of  pain ;  and  the 
kind,  also,  has  its  important  influence  in  directing  the  treatment. 

891,  n.  Owing  to  the  prevalence*  of  sympathies,  the  patient  is  oflen 
liable  to  be  deceived  as  to  the  true  seat  of  pain  ;  and  an  inattentive  or 
ignorant  physician  may  be  thus  led  into  the  greatest  mistakes  (§  526  d, 
891  i  b).  Diseases  of  the  liver,  for  example,  give  rise  to  pain  in  the 
right  shoulder,  which  opium  may  relieve,  while  it  would  aggravate  the 
hepatic  affection.  Or,  if  he  apply  a  blister,  or  other  agents,  to  the  shoul- 
der, they  will  be  useless.  JBut,  if  placed  over  the  seat  of  the  liver, 
they  will  be  more  or  less  likely  to  relieve  the  remote  sympathetic  af- 
fection. This,  also,  enlightens  us  as  to  the  importance  of  addressing 
our  remedies,  in  all  cases,  mainly  to  the  organs  upon  which  sympa- 
thetic developments  depend,  and  where  they  may  remain  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  primary  affection  (§  689  /,  905). 

891,  o.  We  see,  therefore,  that  blisters  are  among  the  great  means 
of  assuaging  pain  ;  but,  like  bloodletting,  they  operate  in  a  very  differ- 
ent manner  from  narcotics. 

There  are,  also,  other  agents  not  of  the  class  of  narcotics,  which  are 
remarkable  for  their  control  over  the  pain  of  particular  modifications 
of  inflammation,  such  as  colchicum,  guaiacum,  &c. 

Hence  we  see,  more  and  more,  the  uncertainty  of  pain  as  a  guide 
to  treatment,  and  that  our  remedies  should  be  mainly  determined  by 
other  considerations.  Nor  will  I  neglect  the  opportunity  of  saying 
how  deeply  all  this  subject  relative  to  pain,  wakefulness,  &c.,  and  the 
counteracting  influences  of  the  narcotics,  should  impress  us  with  the 
futility  of  the  chemical  and  physical  philosophy  of  natural  and  morbid 
processes.  From  what  we  have  seen,  too,  of  the  great  variety  of 
means  by  which  pain  may  bo  assuaged,  we  come  to  an  unhesitating 
conclusion  as  to  the  modus  operandi  of  narcotics. 

891,  p.  There  is  one  agent  not  yet  mentioned,  which  is  oflen  very 
remarkable  for  the  relief  which  it  affords  in  tranquilizing  restlessness, 
allaying  pain,  and  in  procuring  sleep ;  while  it  has  also  the  great  ad- 
vantage of  being  generally  free  from  objection.  This  is  the  warm 
bath  ;  or  analogous  means  in  the  form  of  warm  fomentations  and  poul- 
tices. By  these  means  intestinal  pains,  strangury,  the  intense  suffering 
from  sprains,  painful  menstruation,  &c.,  are  frequently  dissipated  at 
once.  Again,  refreshing  sleep  may  be  often  induced  by  the  warm 
bath,  when  narcotics  fail,  or  would  be  injurious  (§  150, 863  d).  These 
agents  are  also  curative  in  a  direct  manner ;  but  variously  so,  accord* 
ing  to  the  nature  of  the  affection  and  the  degree  of  heat  employed. 
The  bath  at  105*^  or  110°  F.  frequently,  perhaps  daily  applied,  es- 
tablishes such  impressions  upon  the  skin  that  highly  salutary  influen- 
ces are  often  reflected  upon  some  chronic  forms  of  hepatic  and  intes- 
tinal disease. 

As  farther  illustrative  of  the  remedial  nature  of  narcotics  in  reliev- 
ing pain,  and  as  contributing  to  many  general  objects  ^in  the  philos- 
ophy of  life,  I  may  advert  to  the  manner  in  which  certain  affections 
of  the  mind  arrest  intense  suffering,  remove  wakefulness,  &c.  This 
is  strikingly  shown  in  the  sudden  subsidence  of  toothache  when  the 
dentist  is  expected,  imd  in  the  relief  which  follows  the  exercise  of 
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charms,  &c.  Certain  sounds,  also,  by  awakening  agreeable  emo- 
cions,  produce  similar  results ;  as  variously  observed  in  the  effects  of 
music,  the  monotonous  bubbling  of  the  brook,  the  clanking  of  ma- 
chinery, the  rocking  of  the  cradle,  &c.  (§  137  e,  150,  151,  227). 

891,  q.  Narcotics  are  generally  directly  sedative,  though  there  is 
sometimes  a  temporary  excitement  of  the  general  circulation.  But, 
their  great  effect,  and  which  is  positively  conclusive  of  their  sedative 
action,  consists  in  lessening  iiTitability  and  sensibility  in  a  direct  man- 
ner. Nevertheless,  opium  is  considered  by  many  as  the  most  power- 
ful stimulant;  which  shows  the  importance  of  correct  views  in  the 
philosophy  of  life  (^  1057). 

891,  r.  Narcotics  generally  produce  their  effects  with  rapidity,  so 
that  when  their  repetition  is  indicated  for  immediate  pmposes,  the 
intisi'vening  time  need  not  be  long.  And  this  leads  me  to  advert  to 
the  remarkable  manner  in  which  pain  often  counteracts  the  sedative 
effect  of  narcotics,  and  enables  the  patient  to  boar  a  quality  that 
would  bo  fatal  in  health.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  even  be- 
yond the  compass  of  the  physiologist ;  nearly  as  much  so  as  that  of 
sleep  (§  137  e,  150,  151.  175  c,  500  n). 

Certain  special  affections  of  the  nervous  system  also  counteract  the 
usual  effects  of  narcotics  in  an  astonishing  manner ;  as  seen  in  deliri- 
um of  drunkenness. 

891,  s.  Finally,  habit,  in  respect  to  the  use  of  narcotics,  is  very  re- 
markable. Instances  are  authenticated  in  which  the  habitual  use  of 
opium  has  enabled  individuals  to  carry  it  to  the  extent,  daily,  of  more 
than  three  hundred  grains.  Solidism  and  vitalism  point  to  corre- 
spondence between  the  general  results  and  the  amount  of  impression 
upon  the  stomach  for  an  interpretation  of  the  philosophy. 

ANTISPASMODICS. 

891^,  a.  Two  principal  objects  are  contemplated  in  rendering  the 
antispasmodics  a  subject  of  consideration.  First,  to  aid  in  illustrating 
the  philosophy  which  concerns  the  nervous  power ;  and,  secondly,  to 
indicate  their  misapplication  in  many  conditions  of  disease. 

891i,  b.  The  group  of  antispasmodics  embraces  all  the  narcotics, 
and  regards  them  in  the  special  acceptation  which  it  is  my  present 
purpose  to  consider.  As  the  term  implies,  they  arc  employed  for  the 
relief  of  spasm,  and,  mostly,  of  the  voluntary  muscles.  Now  these 
agents  are  very  commonly  applied  for  the  relief  of  the  symptom,  and 
with  too  little  reference  to  the  fundamental  cause.  Thus,  Dr.  Paris 
says  that  "  Spasm  may  arise  from  excessive  irritability,  as  from  teeth- 
ings wounds^  wormsy  6^,,  in  whicJi  case  a  narcotic  icould  prove  bentfciaP* 
(§  526  d^  676  b,  891  n).  1  have  taken  this  illustration  because  it  is 
quoted  by  others  as  a  good  example  of  spasm  where  the  narcotic  anti- 
spasmodics may  be  properly  employed.  But,  to  my  mind,  all  the  con- 
ditions which  are  here  stated  very  rarely  admit  of  relief  from  narcot- 
ics, and  are  oflen  aggravated  by  them.  The  spasm  imputed  to  teeth- 
ing may  depend  upon  a  variety  of  pathological  causes,  however  the 
irritation  of  the  gums  be  a  concurring  cause.  If  it  be  due  alone  to 
dentition,  lancing  the  gums  is  the  remedy.  If  to  intestinal  disease 
which  is  maintained  by  teething,  the  remedies  are  then  the  foregoing 
and  others  of  greater  importance  relative  to  the  abdominal  affection, 
such  as  calomel,  castor  oil,  warm  fomentations  to  the  abdomen,  &c. 
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If  narcotics  be  now  employed,  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  allaying  intes- 
tinal irritability,  and  not  at  all  with  a  view  to  their  direct  action  on 
the  cerebro-spinal  system.  As  to  spasm  from  wounds,  the  naicotic& 
have  been  most  extensively  tried  ana  abandoned  as  useless,  excepting 
where  they  are  slight ;  and  then,  more  relief  may  be  procured  by  a 
warm  poultice  applied  to  the  wound.  If  worms  be  the  cause,  we 
ought  surely  to  loolc  for  the  remedies  among  the  anthelmintics  (§  150 
526  d,  891  n,  859  h,  863  d). 

891^,  c.  Antispasmodics  have  been  largely  employed  in  hysteria. 
But  here  they  have  been  almost  as  fruitless  as  in  the  spasms  of  chil- 
dren ;  though,  perhaps,  not  so  detrimental.  Hysteria,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, is  so  dependent  on  some  uterine  derangement,  and  this  con- 
dition so  oflen  consequent  on  visceral  disease  of  the  abdomen,  that  the 
treatment  should  be,  in  such  cases,  of  quite  a  compound  nature,  but  in 
which  antispasmodics  can  take  no  useful  part.  An  emetic,  however, 
in  a  general  sense,  will  afford  temporary  relief,  which  it  accomplishes 
in  part  by  modifying  the  several  conditions  of  disease,  and  in  part 
through  influences  which  are  called  into  operation  in  suspending  a 
paroxysm  of  spasmodic  asthma,  and  hiccough,  as  explained  in  section 
614,  c. 

891  i,  d,  Cliorea  is  another  conSplaint  in  which  antispasmodics  have 
been  extensively  employed,  and  with  as  little  reference  to  the  cause 
of  the  symptom.  They  have,  therefore,  failed,  or  have  lefl  the  patient 
for  the  worse.  Abdominal  disease  being  at  the  foundation,  the  rem- 
edies should  consist  of  cathartics,  a  well-regulated  diet,  exercise,  and 
change  of  air  (§  150,  863  d), 

891^,  c.  But,  worse  than  all,  antispasmodics  have  been  in  high  re- 
pute for  epilepsy;  notwithstanding  their  universal  failure  to  afford 
any  relief.  The  disease,  however,  is  attended  by  spasm,  and  the 
symptom,  as  in  the  other  affections,  has  been  taken  for  the  disease, 
and  no  small  amount  of  suffering  and  death  have  been  accordingly  in- 
flicted by  antispasmodics.  In  many  cases,  this  affection  depends,  im- 
mediately, upon  cerebral  congestion ;  and  then  bloodletting,  mostly, 
is  the  proper  remedy.  At  other  times  it  is  owing  to  a  transient  sym- 
pathy of  the  brain  with  an  overloaded  stomach ;  when  a  mild  emetic 
IS  the  sure  antispasmodic.  In  other  cases  the  sympathetic  disturb- 
ance of  the  brain  depends  upon  profound  disease  of  the  liver  and  oth- 
er abdominal  organs  ;  and  here,  cathartics  of  calomel,  &c.,  and  doubt- 
less bloodletting  also,  are  the  appropriate  means.  Again,  it  depends 
upon  organic  disease  of  the  brain,  or  on  a  spicula  of  bone  projecting 
mm  the  dura  mater,  or  on  depression  of  some  part  of  the  cranium. 

The  foregoing  are  almost  all  the  causes  of  epilepsy  ;  from  which  it 
results  that  antispasmodics  should  have  no  place  among  the  remedies 
for  this  affection  (§  150,  847  g,  848,  859,  863  d,  870  ad). 

891i,y!  Congestive  asthma,  the  usual  form  of  the  disease,  has  had 
its  full  share  of  the  antispasmodics,  and,  of  course,  vrith  as  little  bene- 
fit as  they  have  yielded  to  the  preceding  affections.  They  are  more 
or  less  appropriate,  however,  to  the  rare  form  of  spasmodic  asthma; 
but  here  an  emetic  is  oflen  better,  or  a  pipe  of  stramonium  leaves 
may  answer  (§  514,  c).  But  congestive  asthma  depends  upon  some- 
thing more  than  simple  irritation  of  the  ncr\'ous  centres.  There  is  a 
highly-injected  state  of  the  venous  system  of  the  lungs,  consequent  on 
disease  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  involves  many  important  organs,  and 
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calls  imperatively  for  bloodletting,  and  cathartics  (§  150,  780,  See*, 
847  g,  848,  859  b,  863  d,  870  aa). 

891^,  g»  Any  empyrical  practice  is  admissible  in  hydrophobia ;  but 
the  most  empyrical  of  all  have  been  the  efforts  to  cure  the  disease  by 
antispasmodics. 

S9H,  h.  We  may  now  call  up  our  recollection  of  the  various  prop 
erties  appertaining  to  the  narcotics,  as  set  forth  in  former  sections,  and 
we  shall  readily  see  that  they  must  be  commonly  injurious  in  most  of 
the  diseases  which  give  rise  to  spasms. 

891^,  i.  But  there  are  some  agents  which  are  mostly  antispasmodic, 
in  their  relation  to  the  nervous  system,  such  as  asafcetida,  musk,  valeri- 
an, &c.  These  agents  are  known  as  the  true  antispasmodics,  although 
2}ium  greatly  transcends  the  whole  in  its  virtue  of  arresting  spasm. 
Ut  those  of  simpler  virtues  are  very  circumscribed  in  their  morbific 
relations  to  the  brain  and  to  other  organs,  and  exert  but  little  effect 
as  therapeutical  agents  (§  150).  This  leads  me  to  consider  the  re- 
maining object  of  the  present  inquiry  (§  801^,  a). 

891^,  k.  No  one  can  mistake  the  immediate  bearing  of  the  whole 
of  this  subject  upon  the  general  philosophy  which  concerns  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  while  the  function  of  res- 
piration, and  other  natural  processes,  display  the  physiological  laws 
under  which  the  former  are  directed  (§  462-475,  495-534,  639  a). 
Although,  therefore,  the  phenomena  of  spasm  form  so  luminous  a  guide 
through  the  whole  labyrinth  of  sympathy,  and  impart  a  peculiar  in- 
terest to  the  discovery  of  Sir  C.  Bell  in  relation  to  the  different  orders 
of  nerves  (§  462-470,  476  b),  we  need  not  be  long  detained  in  making 
the  contemplated  exposition. 

In  the  first  place^  then,  we  observe  that  the  irritation  of  the  nervous 
centres  may  be  either  direct,  as  in  severe  forms  of  epilepsy  (§  8911,  e), 
or  indirect,  as  in  the  more  compound  and  ordinary  process  of  remote 
sympathy  (§  227,  230,  500).  In  the  former  case  the  nervous  power 
is  developed  in  a  direct  manner,  either  in  virtue  of  some  disease  af- 
fecting the  nervous  centres,  or  by  some  direct  mechanical  irritation, 
as  in  depressions  of  the  skull-bone,  projecting  spiculac  of  bone,  and 
extravasated  blood  (§  476-494).  In  the  latter  case,  the  primary  irri- 
tation is  in  a  remote  part,  as  in  the  gums,  or  intestinal  canal,  &c. 
(§  891^,  a).  In  this  instance,  the  impression  is  transmitted  through 
sensitive  nerves,  to  the  nervous  centres,  where  it  operates  as  an  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  nervous  power,  and  is  exactly  equivalent  to  the  di- 
rect irritation  of  those  centres ;  as  observed  in  the  former  case.  The 
residue  of  the  process  then  becomes  alike  in  both  the  cases.  That  is 
to  say,  the  nervous  power  is  reflected  through  motor  nerves,  or  motor 
fibres  of  compound  nerves,  upon  the  affected  muscles,  and  thus  are  they 
thrown  into  spasmodic  action  (§  230,  233,  500). 

Such,  again,  are  all  the  elements ;  and  since  they  are  now  in  oper- 
ation in  their  morbid  aspect,  we  have  the  plainest  demonstration  that 
the  whole  process  depends  upon  natural  physiological  laws. 

And  now,  briefly,  for  the  opposing  or  curative  influences.  We 
have  seen  that  when  the  simple  antispasmodics  arrest  the  movements, 
they  institute  mild  impressions  only  upon  the  nervous  centres;  but 
they  must  necessarily  modify  the  nervous  power  in  its  very  nature, 
or  they  could  not  arrest  the  movements  of  the  muscles ;  since  it  is  the 
nervous  power  which  now  operates,  and  upon  exactly  the  same  mus- 
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cles  in  which  it  had  developed  the  Bpasmodic  action.  In  one  case, 
therefore,  it  acts  as  a  stimulant,  in  the  other  as  a  sedative.  Nothing 
in  mathematics  can  he  more  absolute  (§  150, 227-232, 233},  481-491, 
493,  494).  The  same  results  attain,  also,  when  the  narcotics  operate 
in  simply  removing  spasm.  But  these  are  agents  which  embrace  oth- 
er virtues  that  are  very  apt  to  prove  morbific  (§  891,  J),  and  their  mor- 
bific impression  may  be  transmitted  from  the  stomach  to  the  nervous 
centres,  especially  on  account  of  their  specific  relation  to  the  nervous 
system  (§  137,  c),  without  first  engendering  or  increasing  disease  in 
the  stomach  or  other  parts  (§  502,  c),  or,  there  may  happen  along  with 
this  a  direct  morbid  diange  in  the  condition  of  the  stomach  (§  502,  c), 
or  indirectly,  through  the  increased  morbid  change  in  the  nervous 
power,  in  other  parts.  These  new  conditions  of  disease  may  aggrar 
vate  the  spasmodic  affection ;  since  the  nervous  power  is  not  renaer- 
ed  sedative  to  the  affected  muscles  (§  150,  228  6-232,  233 j);  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  morbid  change  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  break 
up  the  special  condition  of  the  nervous  power  which  gives  rise  to  the 
spasm,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  that  part  of  the  malady,  although  there 
ensue  a  very  aggravated  state  of  disease  (§  890, 900,  901,  &c.).  Thus 
we  see  presented  the  compound  aspect  of  a  remedial  agent  bringing 
about  relief  to  one  part  of  disease,  or  removing  one  symptom,  and 
simultaneously  aggravating  or  inducing  disease  in  other  parts,  and  in- 
creasing all  other  symptoms.  The  principle  is  distinctly  the  same, 
throughout,  as  when  the  narcotics,  or  simple  antispasmodics,  establish 
that  change  which  results  only  in  the  removal  of  spasm.  We  are, 
therefore,  presented  in  the  examples  before  us,  as  a  general  ground 
for  the  interpretation  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  the  union  of 
the  physiological,  morbific,  and  remedial  processes. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  and  philosophy  we  might  reason  safely  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  other  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  espe- 
cially in  connection  with  the  natural  processes  of  sympathy  (§  500), 
had  we  not  about  the  same  amount  of  concurring  proot  in  the  mani- 
festations of  every  other  cause. 

CINCHONA,  AND  FFS  ALKALOIDS. 
T^tOf  cito,  et  Jnatnde. 

892,  a.  As  an  interesting  incident  in  the  history  of  this  extraordi- 
nary agent,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Peruvian  bark  was  not  introduced 
into  Europe  till  the  year  1640,  or  more  than  one  hundred  years  after 
the  full  conquest  of  Peru  ;  which  is  abundantly  conclusive  that  all  the 
alleged  connections  of  the  savages,  lions,  and  vultures,  which  continue 
to  appear  in  works  on  the  Materia  Medica,  are  wholly  fabulous.  It 
was  not,  however,  till  a  century  aflerward,  or  in  1738,  that  the  plant 
became  known  to  naturalists,  through  Condamine,  the  French  savant. 
His  account  of  the  tree  appeared  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  French  Acad- 
emy, along  with  the  story  about  the  lions.  Condamine  says  that  the 
Countess  of  Cinchona,  wife  of  the  Viceroy  of  Peru,  carried  the  bark 
to  Europe  in  1640 ;  from  which  circumstance,  and  from  her  previous 
connection  with  the  introduction  of  the  bark  into  use,  as  stated  by 
Condamine,  Linnaeus  immortalized  her  name.  The  countess  brought 
the  bark  into  use  in  Peru  by  a  first  experiment  upon  herself,  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  Corregidor  of  Loxa.  She  then  transferred  its  patron- 
age to  the  Jesuits ;  when  the  bark  dropped  the  name  of  the  **  Counl* 

Pp 
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ess'  powder,"  and  became  known  as  the  "  Jesuits'  bark."  It  would 
be  an  entertaining  inquiry  to  follow  the  history  of  cinchona  after  its 
introduction  into  Europe.  No  article  of  the  Materia  Medica  has  em- 
ployed so  extensively  the  pens  of  medical  philosophers,  and  under  ev- 
ery aspect  of  praise  and  condemnation,  and  of  angry  controversy  ; 
^d  next  to  this,  that  now  universal  luxury  of  man,  the  nicotiana  ta- 
bacum.  Before  the  time  of  the  alkaloids,  Von  Bergen  published  the 
names  of  more  than  six  hundred  authors  whose  wntings  he  had  con- 
sulted on  the  subject  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  refers  to  eight  hun- 
dred distinct  treatises  upon  this  remedy.  Subsequently  to  that  peri- 
od, the  discovery  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids,  and  their  application  as 
therapeutical  agents,  have  given  rise  to  so  vast  an  accumulation  of 
books,  pamphlets,  and  memoirs,  that  the  writings  upon  this  single  ar- 
ticle of  the  Materia  Medica  would,  alone,  form  a  libiBry  of  very  impos- 
ing dimensions.  And  yet  do  I  find  myself  at  the  threshold  of  another 
paragraph  upon  what  shoul^  seem  so  completely  exhausted.  I  shall 
therefore  endeavor  to  turn  myself  upon  that  track  which  has  been 
-east  pursued,  and  which,  as  in  many  other  cases,  is  too  often  aban- 
doned,— ^the  path  of  Nature. 

The  bark,  having  been  early  carried  from  Spain  into  Italy,  it  may 
be  well  supposed  that  a  country  so  liable  to  intermittents,  and  those, 
too!  of  the  most  formidable  character,  would  soon  illustrate  the  virtues 
of  this  extraordinary  febrifuge,  and  enlist  in  its  favor  the  most  power- 
fill  patronage.  About  this  time,  however,  it  was  called  to  encounter 
one  of  those  checks  which  it  repeatedly  afterward  underwent  with 
less  disaster,  and  which  will  remmd  us  of  what  has  befallen  the  phi- 
losophy of  medicine  in  the  laboratory  of  a  German  chemist.  I  shall 
therefore  state  it,  in  the  hope,  at  least,  that  it  may  go  with  the  rest  in 
promoting  independent  habits  of  observation  (§  349  d,  350,  350^). 

The  commendations  which  the  bark  received  from  the  priesthood, 
and  the  popular  appellation  of  the  "  Jesuits'  bark,"  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  establish  its  success  in  countries  less  scourged  by  malaria 
than  the  Peninsula ;  for  even  in  Spain  the  physicians  were  either  dis- 

Sosed  to  reject  the  remedy,  or  to  meet  it  with  opposition.  But,  its 
emonstrations  were  such  in  the  Italian  climate,  that  Pope  Innocent 
the  Tenth  made  it  the  subject  of  a  papal  communication  to  the  Church, 
and  co-operated  with  the  Italian  physicians  by  directing  the  publica- 
tion of  their  report ;  in  which  the  curative  virtues  of  the  bark  were 
set  forth  with  all  the  confidence  that  has  been  warranted  by  subse- 
quent experience. 

The  medical  document  which  was  thus  promulgated  was  called  the 
"  Schedula  Romana,"  and  contained  directions  for  administering  the 
bark  as  to  time,  quantity,  &c. ;  the  established  dose  being  two  drachms 
of  the  powder. 

This  Schedula  soon  became  a  target  for  those  who  had  been  hos- 
tile to  the  bark ;  and  the  warfare  was  begun  by  one  who  had  profess- 
ed to  have  entertained  prepossessions  in  its  favor.  This  individual, 
whose  name  was  Chifletus,  was  prompted  in  his  opposition  to  the 
Dark  by  its  partial  failure  in  a  case  where  it  was  important  for  the 
physician  to  nave  obtained  more  complete  success.  A  relapse,  how- 
ever, ensuing  at  the  end  of  a  month,  the  chagrin  of  the  physician  led 
him  to  denounce  the  remedy  in  such  violent  terms,  that  it  lost,  at  once, 
many  of  its  firm  friends,  and  rekindled  the  animosity  of  its  opponents. 
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ChifletuB  boldly  assumed  that  all  the  Roman  and  other  encomiums 
wore  mere  pretense,  and  that  the  bark  was  not  only  useless  as  a  rem- 
edy for  fever,  but  absolutely  pernicious,  and  should  be  utterly  pro- 
scribed by  the  profession.  He  challenged  any  well- authenticated 
cases  of  euro ;  and  by  this  arrogant  style  he  attracted  the  attention 
of  no  small  part  of  Europe.  The  credulous  came  to  believe  his  as- 
sertions, and  the  evil-disposed  united  in  a  crusade  aeainst  the  tenant 
of  the  Andes.  Chifletus  was  hailed  as  a  great  public  benefactor,  as 
"  the  Reformer"  of  the  day,  in  having  relieved  the  world  of  a  scourge. 
His  publication  was  reprinted  in  the  languages  of  different  European 
countries ;  and,  for  awhile,  the  whole  profession  appeared  to  acqui- 
esce in  the  justice  of  the  decision. 

Nor  was  this  condemned  article  ultimately  rescued  from  the  tram- 
mels of  ignorance  and  prejudice  by  its  proper  guardians ;  but  by  a 
learned  Jesuit,  who  once  more  bore  it  aloft  by  unequivocal  proof  of 
its  extraordinary  control  over  the  great  bane  of  Italy.  From  that 
time,  opposition  became  rooro  and  more  feeble,  and  the  merits  of  the 
remedy  gradually  established. 

But,  this  is  only  a  passage  in  the  early  history  of  the  Peruvian  bark. 
It  was  not,  like  the  tobacco,  required  to  encounter  the  edicts  of  des- 
pots, though  it  equally  underwent  the  ordeal  of  a  fierce  disputation ; 
and  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  us,  who  now  contemplate  these  two  re- 
markable members  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  with  the  calm  indiffer- 
ence of  long  and  universal  experience,  to  appreciate  the  uncertainty 
in  which  their  virtues  were  held,  or  the  angry  and  vindictive  reproach 
to  which  that  uncertainty  gave  rise. 

We  see,  also,  in  the  nature  of  the  hostility  which  was  for  awhile 
waged  by  a  great  part  of  the  profession  against  this  invaluable  reme- 
dial agent,  and  in  the  very  face  of  its  triumphant  success,  a  dispositior 
to  trample  upon  the  best  interests  of  society,  where  it  may  seem  ex 
pedient  to  bow  to  the  dictates  of  a  despotic  writer,  or  where  profcs 
sional  pride,  or  cunning  jealousy,  or  malevolent  envy,  may  hope  for 
gain.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  in  this  extraordinary  and  almost 
universal  denunciation  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  as  a  curse  which  was 
scarcely  exceeded  by  pestilence,  a  striking  parallel  with  the  furious 
opposition  which  blooaletting  has  been  required  to  encounter. 

It  is  also  an  interesting,  as  well  as  instructive,  coincidence,  that 
while  Sydenham  was  storming  the  prejudices  against  the  remedium 
prinripale^  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations  and  fevers,  he  was  also 
employed  in  combating  the  opposition  to  the  bark,  which  had  become 
very  general  in  England.  He  triumphantly  set  forth  the  advantages 
of  the  former,  and  compelled  his  obstinate  cotemporaries  to  acknowU 
edge  the  healing  virtues  of  the  Peruvian  febrifuge.  But,  to  the  Pon- 
tine marshes  of  Italy  we  may  refer  the  stability  which  was  first  be- 
stowed upon  the  bark.  Here  were  perpetually  emitted  the  seeds  of 
intermittents,  which  were  now,  for  the  first  time,  eradicated  exten- 
sively by  the  all-potent  drug. 

892,  aa.  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  I  have  group 
ed  together,  in  the  order  of  their  therapeutical  value,  many  agents 
which  are  peculiarly  appropriate  to  intermitting  forms  of  disease,  and, 
into  this  group  no  otlier  remedies  are  admitted.  They  possess,  there- 
fore, what  are  commonly  denominated  specific  virtues  in  relation  to 
the  diseases  to  which  the  group  refers.     This,  indeed,  may  be  more 
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'Mr  less  affirmed  of  all  the  other  groaps,  excepting  those  of  a  coinmon 
antiphlogistic  nature.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  inferred,  when  the 
remedies  for  any  given  character  of  disease  are  specifically  indica- 
ted, that  there  may  not  be  others  that  are  more  or  less  appropriate, 
but  which  are  not  included  in  the  group  before  us  (§  137  d,  150). 
Cathartics,  even,  are  liable  to  this  qualification ;  since,  without  pre- 
vious bloodletting,  they  will  often  aggravate  disease.  But,  after  ap- 
plying the  former  remedy,  the  cathartic  may  cease  to  be  necessary. 
The  loss  of  blood  has  accomplished  all  that  was  contemplated  from 
the  internal  agent ;  but  bloodletting  cannot  be  arranged  among  the 
cathartics. 

So,  again,  in  certain  conditions  of  amenorrhoea,  it  may  be  obvious 
that  guaiacum  will  establish  menstruation  after  the  loss  of  blood  frdm 
the  arm,  or  after  a  purgative,  but  would  be  injurious  without.  Either 
of  the  last  remedies,  however,  may  supersede  the  necessity  for  the 
first,  or  reputedly  specific.  And  so  of  its  special  relation  to  gout, 
&c.  It  is  the  same  as  more  extensively  considered  under  the  group 
of  astringents ;  and  the  same  remarks  are  precisely  applicable  to  the 
group  of  remedies  now  before  us,  of  which  cinchona  and  arsenic  are 
the  principal. 

I  have  thus  shown  the  general  bearing  of  special  groups,  that  it 
may  be  seen  t>  at  there  is  nothing  remarkably  peculiar  in  the  princi- 
ple which  governs  the  applicability  of  specific  remedies,  as  they  are 
called,  to  intermittent  diseases ;  unless  it  be,  that,  in  these  cases,  the 
virtues  of  the  remedies  have  a  remarkable  bearing  upon  the  remote 
causes  of  intermittents.  Nevertheless,  it  is  here,  as  in  all  other  cases 
where  agents  of  special  remedial  virtues  are  employed,  others  of  a 
more  general  nature  are  often  indispensable  to  give  effect  to  the  spe- 
eial  ones,  and  very  often,  very  generally,  I  may  say,  to  render  them 
operative,  or  to  prevent  their  detrimental  effects. 

892,  b.  But,  as  no  intelligible  use  can  be  made  of  remedial  agents 
without  a  knowledge  of  their  mode  of  opei*ating,  and  as  we  are  sup- 
posed to  be  profoundly  in  the  dark  in  relation  to  the  therapeutical  ef- 
fects of  cinchona,  I  shall  first  have  a  few  remarks  upon  this  important 
subject  (§  890^,  a).  Our  admitted  ignorance  of  the  rationale,  as  of  all 
other  remedies,  aside  from  the  chemical  doctrines,  is  thus  expressed 
by  Pereira.in  his  Materia  Medica.     Thus : 

"  I  have  hitherto  referred  to  those  indications  only  which  have  an  oh- 
vioks  relation  to  the  known  physiological  effects  of  cinchona.  But^  the 
diseases,  in  which  this  remedy  manifests  the  greatest  therapeutic  power^ 
are  those  which  assume  an  intermittent  or  periodical  type.  Now,  in 
such,  the  methodus  medendi  is  quite  inexplicable^*  (^  904,  c).    . 

Such,  again,  is  the  abandonment  of  physiological  laws  and  princi- 
ples thfi  moment  we  pass  from  the  simple  processes  to  others  in  which 
those  processes  undergo  changes  that  are  brought  about  by  precisely 
the  same  causes  (§  493,  514^  b,  530).  But,  cui  bono  1  Where  is  the 
practical  use  of  physiology,  if  we  thus  abandon  Nature,  and  repose 
quietly  in  a  state  of  ignorance  as  to  their  relations  to  disease  and  the 
manner  of  cure  (§  639,  a)  ^  I  shall,  therefore,  I  say,  bring  up  this 
subject,  of  which  we  are  so  confessedly  ignorant,  again  and  again,  in 
the  hope  that,  by  thus  presenting  it  in  its  proper  connections  with 
physiological  and  practical  matters,  we  may  graaually  come  to  recog- 
nize its  importance  to  the  healing  art. 
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I  shall  reserve,  however,  the  critical  analysis  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  cinchona  and  arsenic  for  the  general  summary  which  is  yet 
before  us ;  and  therefore  will  now  refer  the  reader  to  a  subsequeni 
section  (§  904,  d)  for  that  part  of  my  inquiry  which  would  otherwise 
be  presented  in  this  place.  We  discern,  at  once,  from  what  is  there 
saio,  especially  in  connection  with  all  the  other  analogous  facts,  how 
strangely  astray  from  Nature  is  every  physical  and  chemical  doctrine 
which  now  encumber  the  philosophy  of  medicine. 

Having  thus  divested  this  plain  affair  of  the  mystery  which  has  been 
thrown  around  it,  and  seeing  clearly  the  simple  principles  through 
which  all  remedial  effects  are  produced,  we  may  bring  the  philosofmy 
with  no  little  aid  to  our  expenence  in  the  treatment  not  only  of  inter- 
mittents,  but  of  all  other  diseases. 

892,  c.  The  considerations  to  which  I  have  now  referred,  along 
with  what  is  known  of  the  peculiarities  that  appertain  to  the  virtues 
of  every  remedy,  and  how  those  virtues  may  prove  morbific  as  well 
as  salutary,  enable  us  to  understand  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  re- 
lations which  cinchona,  or  arsenic,  may  bear  to  the  different  stages  of 
a  paroxysm  of  intermittent  fever,  when  to  apply  the  remedies  and 
when  to  withhold  them,  how  they  may  aggravate  any  coexisting  local 
congestion  or  inflammation,  or  how,  from  our  knowledge  also  of  the 
modifying  effects  of  the  remote  causes,  these  agenti^  may,  at  other 
times,  arrest  the  local  as  well  as  the  general  disease,  or  how  other 
agents,  like  bloodletting,  will  place  the  unfavorable  states  in  a  favora^ 
ble  way  for  the  action  of  the  tonic  febrifuge  (§  150,  675,  847  g,  848, 
857,  859,  863  d,  870  aa).  We  learn,  also,  from  the  same  considera- 
tions, and  from  what  is  set  forth  in  section  904,  d,  that  no  remedies 
can  be  properly  regarded  as  specifics,  neither  cinchona,  arsenic,  &c. ; 
since,  from  the  vast  variety  and  contradictory  nature  of  the  means  by 
which  intermittents  may  be  arrested,  we  may  clearly  perceive  that  no 
one  of  these  causes  exerts  what  is  understood  by  specific  effect.  The 
several  means,  however,  arrest  the  disease ;  and  they  do  it  by  insti- 
tuting such  changes  in  the  diseased  conditions  as  place  them  in  the 
way  of  restorative  changes  (§  672).  Each  one,  however,  determines 
changes  according  to  its  own  special  virtues,  and  in  no  other  sense 
are  they  specifics.  So  far,  then,  they  are  exactly  on  a  par  with  any 
other  remedy,  and  with  every  cause  of  disease  (§  52,  150,  151,  650, 
892|  d).  But,  this  peculiarity  of  virtues  is  more  strongly  pronounced 
in  some  things  than  in  others,  and  is  seen  remarkably  in  cinchona ;  as 
in  its  profoundly  morbific  effect  during  the  hot  stage  of  the  febrile 
paroxysm,  and  its  equally  curative  demonstration  durinj^  the  period  of 
intermission.  Here,  too,  I  may  again  say  that  its  mode  of  operating 
at  these  successive  stages  of  one  and  the  same  disease  is  distinctly 
seen  to  be  of  a  common  nature  (§  675,  891^  k).  Here  we  have  not 
only  a  consistent  philosophy  throughout,  b.ut,  also,  in  that  philosophy 
and  the  attendant  facts,  a  fountain  for  many  practical  conclusions; 
such,  for  instance,  as  the  importance  of  bringing  about,  in  a  general 
sense,  distinct  intermissions,  before  resorting  to  what  are  emphatically 
denominated  remedies  for  intermittents ;  and  that  it  would  be  improp- 
er, in  a  general  sense,  to  employ  the  agents  now  under  consideratioii, 
in  remittent  fever,  or,  at  most,  not  till  the  febrile  action  has  been  mod- 
ified by  direct  antiphlogistic  means  (§  150,  847  g,  848,  857,  859  b 
870  aa). 
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Nor  may  we  begin,  precipitately,  the  treatment  of  intermittents  by 
cinchona,  nor  by  any  agents  of  the  present  group,  simply  because  it  is 
an  intermittent,  and  there  happens  to  exist  that  suspension  of  febrile 
action  which  is  known  as  the  period  of  intermission  (§  689  I,  890  d, 
891  k,  I).  There  may  be  present  some  local  congestion  or  inflamma- 
tion, that  may  demand  the  abstraction  of  blood  ;  and  the  general  con- 
dition of  things  will  rarely  fail  of  requiring  a  cathartic,  at  least.  But, 
it  often  happens  before  any  preliminary  treatment  may  have  been 
adopted,  that  an  intermission  is  pretty  strongly  pronounced,  and  yet 
Aat  the  intensity  of  the  febrile  condition  is  such  as  to  raise  apprehen- 
ajbna  that  the  patient  may  be  destroyed  by  the  violence  of  the  next 
paroxysm.  These  are  frequently  ci^^es  for  grave  deliberation,  whether 
we  shall  abstract  blood,  or  administer  a  purgative,  or  an  emetic,  or  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  employment  of  bark.  If  no  important  local  dis- 
ease be  present,  some  eight  to  fifteen  grains  of  calomol  should  be  giv- 
en, followed  soon  by  an  appropriate  dose  of  castor  oil,  and,  in  the 
mean  time,  the  sulphate  of  quinia  should  be  exhibited  till  the  next 
paroxysm  takes  place.  It -will  not  do  to  prostrate  the  system  in  these 
cases  by  an  emetic.  In  the  way  now  suggested,  however,  we  may 
stay  the  violence  of  the  approaching  shock. 

Oq  the  other  hand,  if  there  be  any  serious  amount  of  congestion  in 
the  liver,  or  inflammation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  as  commonly 
happens  with  the  liver  especially,  we  shall  accomplish  nothing  by  this 
eany  use  of  the  bark,  in  these  concentrated  forms  of  fever.  Either 
trust  alone  to  the  cathaitic  till  after  the  next  paroxysm,  or  bleed  the 
patient  also.  There  is  no  "  debility"  in  the  case.  Keep  tho  eye  on 
the  pathology.  Nature  may  rise  up  at  once  under  the  lancet,  when 
•he  would  sink  under  an  emetic,  or  the  tonic  virtue  of  the  febrifuge 
(§  160,  569  e,  576  e,  847  g,  848,  857,  859  b,  863  d,  870  aa,  961,  962). 

892,  d.  Having  brought  the  system  into  a  condition  for  the  admin- 
istration of  cinchona,  or  some  of  its  preparations,  we  are  next  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  two  methods  should  be  adopted ;  for  there  are  two 
modes  of  treatment  having  essential  diflbrences. 

One  of  these  methods  consists  in  making  a  very  strong  impression, 
at  once,  by  a  single  blow,  as  it  were,  upon  the  diseased  conditions, 
during  the  intermission,  by  the  administration  of  a  large  dose  of  bark, 
or  of  quinia  (as  five  or  ten  grains  of  the  latter),  and  thus  endeavoring 
to  arrest  tho  fever  at  once. 

The  other  method  is  one  of  greater  moderation ;  the  remedy  being 
exhibited  in  small  quantities  (as  that  of  a  grain  of  quinia),  at  intervals 
of  two  to  four  ^ours,  throughout  the  intermission. 

By  the  latter  process,  tho  alterative  action  is  more  gradually  exert- 
ed;  so  that  the  paroxysms  may  continue  to  recur  an  imcertain  num- 
ber of  times,  but  with  diminished  intensity,  till,  at  last,  they  disappear. 

And  now  as  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  two  methods.  In  the 
first  place,  we  can  readily  understand,  theoretically,  that  the  precipi- 
tate course,  by  large  doses,  may  exasperate  any  coexisting  inflam- 
mation or  venous  congestion;  and  yet,  from  the  difference  in  the 
pathology  of  fever  and  inflammation,  the  former  condition  may  be 
overthrown. 

We  know,  also,  that  it  will.not  answer  to  arrest  the  fever  suddenly 
by  arsenious  acid ;  because  a  large  dose  of  that  remedy  may  inflict  a 
far  greater  evil  than  is  constituted  by  the  fever.     Such,  in  fact,  is  the 
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ni\irative  reason  ;  for  an  excessive  dose  of  arsenic  may  arrest  the  com- 
plaint at  once.  It  is  only^  therefore,  its  liability  in  large  doses  to  in- 
flict otlier  mischief,  that  prompts  its  administration  in  small  doses. 
And  just  so  it  may  bo  with  cinchona,  or  its  alkaloids,  and  their  salts. 
In  the  former  case,  the  morbific  effects  are  strongly  pronounced,  and 
the  agent  is  not  prescribed  at  random.  But,  it  is  quite  otherwise  with 
tho  large  doses  of  quinia.  The  attending  venous  congestions,  which 
arc  very  apt  to  be  present  (and  far  less  frequently  other  forms  of  in- 
flammation), may  be  increased  and  established  without  manifesting 
any  striking  phenomena  to  admonish  a  hasty  practitioner  of  the  mis- 
takes he  may  have  made  (§  790,  705  b^  798,  801,  806,  807,  811,  815, 
816,  961-964.  967). 

Now,  expericnco  shows  exactly  what  theory,  suggested  by  the  tme 
operation  of  remedies,  rendered  more  or  less  probable.  Experience, 
I  say,  shows  that,  though  bark,  and  its  alkaloids,  in  large  doses,  will 
often  arrest  intermittent  fever  suddenly,  such  doses  are  liable  either 
to  induce  some  congestion,  especially  of  the  liver  or  of  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  or  will  aggravate  and  establish  some  coexisting 
congestion ;  and  thus,  while  the  patient  is,  for  tho  present,  relieved  of 
the  fever  (§  904,  J),  he  is  dismissed  with  an  insidious  local  complaint 
that  not  only  renders  him  a  permanent  invalid  (resulting  often  m  in- 
durated enlargements,  §  803;,  but  which  local  malady  may,  and  often 
does,  l)ecome,  in  a  process  of  time,  the  exciting  cause  of  another  at- 
tack of  ftiver ;  thus  showing,  also,  that  the  predisposition  to  the  con- 
stitutional disease  remains,  although  the  paroxysms,  and  therefore  its 
absolute  condition,  were  interrupted  (§  150,  560,  665,  666,  779,  904  d). 

In  other  words,  while  we  thus  inflict  a  useful  and  sudden  blow  upon 
the  fever,  or  general  malady,  through  one  virtue  of  tho  bark,  we  lay 
tlie  foundation  of  a  local  disease,  through  the  tonic  virtue,  in  itself  per- 
petually harassing,  undermining  the  constitution,  and  not  unfrequent- 
ly  so  establishing  the  predisposition  to  fever,  that  tho  patient  will  con- 
rinuc  to  suffer  returns  of  it  from  time  to  time,  during  the  residue  of 
che  brief  period  of  life  which  an  indiscreet  practice  not  unfrequently 
allots  to  him.  He  is  but  **  imperfectly  cured,"  as  Celsus  has  it ;  and 
cheso  imperfect  cures  become  tho  slow  cause  of  those  chronic  enlarge- 
ments of  the  liver  and  sploen  for  which  iodine  is  especially  beneficial. 
In  respect  to  relapses,  it  is  not  infrequent  that,  when  intcrmittents  are 
suddenly  stopped  by  a  large  dose  of  quinine,  the  paroxysms  return  as 
soon  as  the  patient  begins  to  exercise  much,  or  to  take  his  ordinary 
food, — certainly  with  far  greater  frequency  than  when  the  case  has 
been  treated  upon  the  moderate  system  (§  847  g,  848,  857,  859  i, 
870  aa,  878). 

It  is  now  interesting  to  remark  that  the  plan  of  large  medication  is 
apt  to  be  adopted  by  those  practitioners  who  are  least  inclined  to  rec- 
ognize bloodletting  as  of  much  importance  among  remedial  agents,  or 
who  discern  in  the  philosophy  of  aisease  any  other  elements  than  de- 
bility and  something  in  the  blood  to  be  expelled  or  neutralized  (§  569, 
960). 

On  tho  other  hand,  when  the  gradually  alterative  process  is  pursa- 
ed,  the  patient  is  not  only  about  as  expeditiously  relieved  of  the  fever, 
but,  also,  of  his  local  congestions ;  for.  Nature  has  now  a  chance  to 
throw  off  these  more  obstinate  affections  (f  904,  d)^  which  she  is  greal- 
ly  disposed  to  do  while  undergoing  the  gradud  removal  of  die  febiflo 
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action ;  so  only  we  do  nothing  to  interfere  with  these  local  salutary 
efforts  (§  662).  But,  there  is  also  the  more  important  advantage  re- 
sulting from  the  negative  fact  of  not  directly  increasing,  or  actually 
producing,  congestions  by  tho  milder  system  of  treatment 

According  to  this  plan,  certain  other  objects  of  the  highest  import- 
ance are  not  as  likely  to  be  overlooked  as  when  its  antagonist  is 
brought  into  action.  It  presupposes  a  tolerable  regard  for  the  exist- 
ing state  of  the  pathological  conditions  before  the  treatment  is  begun. 
Some  care  is  taken  that  all  congestions  or  inflammations  of  important 
organs  are  so  far  mitigated  by  bloodletting  or  cathartics,  or  by  aoti- 
monial  alteratives,  and  the  intensity  of  the  fever  so  far  subdued  by  ' 
some  one  or  more  of  those  direct  antiphlogistics,  as  shall  render  the 
tonic  febrifuge  not  only  sede,  but  speedily  curative  (§  150, 151,  SA7  g^ 
848,  857,  859  b,  863  d,  870  aa)  ;  for  speedy  it  will  almost  always  be 
when  its  administration  is  proper,  and  the  case  continues  to  be  judi- 
ciously treated.  If  the  intermissions  be  not  well  marked,  there  proba- 
bly remains  some  special  burden  of  disease  upon  the  stomach,  or  liver, 
or  other  important  organ,  which  should  be  yet  farther  mitigated  be- 
fore the  use  of  the  tonic  febrifuge  is  begun ;  although,  as  already 
seen,  it  may  be  sometimes  employed  in  cautious  doses  where  tho  local 
inflammations  and  venous  congestions  have  refused  to  yield  to  blood- 
letting, cathartics,  antimonials,  &c.,  and  even  now  and  then,  at  rather 
advanced  stages  of  the  disease  where  the  paroxysms  run  into  each 
other  (§  662).  In  all  such  cases,  however,  we  should  move  on  vrith 
great  circumspection ;  never  employing  the  agent  of  tonic  virtues  dll 
it  become  apparent  that  this  form  of  fever,  and  its  local  complicationi, 
are  not  likely  to  surrender  to  the  direct  antiphlogistic  means  (§  870  aa^ 

Among  what  may  be  considered  the  subordinate  remedies,  bot 
which  are  truly  among  the  most  important,  are  perfect  rest  in  bed, 
and  a  total  privation  of  stimulating  and  solid  food  during  the  exist- 
ence of  the  fever,  whatever  may  be  its  prolongation.  It  is  astonish- 
ing, I  say,  what  an  important  agency  these  two  negative  remedies  ex- 
ert. The  objectional  food  either  stimulates  injuriously  if  it  be  of  an 
animal  nature,  or,  if  vegetable,  it  irritates  the  stomach  mechanically ; 
while  the  erect  posture,  if  long  continued  at  least,  proves  in  other 
ways  an  exciting  cause.  And  then,  as  to  all  those  things  which  so 
^sely  pass  under  the  denomination  of  refrigerants,  such  as  the  acid 
of  lemons,  oranges,  &c.,  they  never  fail  of  so  irritating  the  intestinal 
mucous  tissue  as  to  aggravate  the  symptoms  which  they  are  intended 
to  assuage.  A  cathartic,  or  bloodletting,  are  the  only  things  that  de- 
serve such  a  name,  unless  it  be  ice ;  and  even  in  reg^ard  to  ice  itself 
either  of  the  first  means  may  prove  far  more  refrigerant  to  the  organic 
being  (§  150,  151,  440  e,  no.  14,  441  c,  442  &-«,  443  c,  447  c,  d,  447  h, 
447^/,  863  dy 

A  proper  want  of  attention  to  food,  and  fatigue  from  exercise,  du- 
ring convalescence,  are  the  great  causes  of  the  relapses  whicb  take 
place  afler  well-treated  cases  of  intermittent  fever.  Almost  any  thing 
will  arrest  the  paroxysms,  when  applied  under  favorable  circumstan- 
ces. And  just  so  it  is  on  the  other  nand ;  almost  any  thing  unduly  ap- 
plied will  reproduce  them  while  the  predisposition  is  strong,  as  it  com- 
monly is  for  some  time  after  their  suDsidence. 

892,  e.  In  the  quotidian  form,  I  commonly  exhibit  one  grain,  in  so- 
lution, of  the  sulphate  of  quiuia  every  two  or  three  hours  during  the 
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intermission.  In  many  of  the  cases  the  patient  does  not  sufTer  anoth- 
er paroxysm  after  the  preliminary  treatment,  and  beginning  the  use  of 
quinia ;  but,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  he  has  another  paroxysm,  but 
of  great  comparative  mildness.  This,  however,  is  almost  invariably 
the  last  of  the  fever. 

In  the  treatment  of  tertians,  the  intermission  being  longer,  more 
time  is  allowed  for  producing  the  requisite  impression  by  the  quinia, 
and  I  therefore  take  no  unnecessary  risk  of  aggravating,  or  of  produ- 
cing any  local  forms  of  disease,  but  administer  the  sulphate  of  quinia 
in  doses  of  one  grain  once  in  three  or  four  hours;  and  I  continue  this 
regular  exhibition  of  the  remedy  throughout  the  night.  In  a  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  cases,  there  has  been  no  return  of  &e  paroxysm  after 
beginning  the  use  of  the  quinia — so  only  the  fever  have  been  a  reg- 
ular tertian,  and  the  intermission  well  marked.  But  absolute  rest, 
and  a  fluid,  farinaceous  diet,  till  there  is  a  failure  of  the  periodical  re- 
turn, are  a  sine  qua  non. 

892, y*.  The  various  means  which  I  have  now  stated  as  to  the  treat- 
ment of  regular  intermittents,  with  the  exception  of  cinchona,  are  still 
more  important  in  remittent  and  continued  fevers;  and  their  im- 
portance increases  in  the  ratib  of  the  intensity  of  any  local  inflam- 
mations and  congestions  of  important  organs.  The  former  affection 
is  now  far  more  apt  to  spring  up  than  in  intermittent  fever,  espe- 
cially in  the  continued  form ;  while  venous  congestion  is  the  predom- 
inating condition  in  intermittents  and  remittents. 

892,  g.  When  the  hot  stage  of  an  intermittent  is  unusually  pro- 
longed, I  have  found  it  most  useful  to  employ  not  more  than  half  a 
gram  of  quinine  at  a  dose;  and,  in  remittents,  of  the  most  formidable 
nature,  after  repeated  abstractions  of  blood,  and  the  exhibition  of  ca- 
thartics, especially  of  calomel,  and  alterative  doses  of  tartarized  anti- 
mony, 1  have  in  the  end  resorted  to  the  sulphate  of  quinia  in  the  minute 
doses  set  forth  in  section  870  oa,  and  patients  have  been  thus  rescued 
from  otherwise  inevitable  death. 

Here,  too,  as  in  numerous  other  gradations  of  febrile  action,  espe- 
cially where  the  constitutional  affection  is  not  subdued  into  a  distinctly 
intermitting  form,  or  where  it  remains  complicated  with  declining  in- 
flammations, quinine  may  be  brought  to  bear  advantageously  in  small 
doses,  by  associating  with  it  the  minimum  doses  of  tartarized  antimo- 
ny, when  the  former  agent  would  be  otherwise  morbific.  The  anti- 
mony lessens  irritability,  subdues  arterial  action,  and  thus  counteracts 
the  stimulant  virtue  of  the  tonic  febrifuge,  while  it  also  reaches  more 

Srofoundly  by  its  alterative  virtue.  With  the  same  counteracting  in- 
uence  tonics  may  be  sometimes  brought  usefully  to  the  aid  of  Na- 
ture ;  especially  where  unsubdued  chronic  inflammations  are  kept  up 
by  prolonged  indigestion.  So,  again,  cathartics,  especially  the  neu- 
tral salts,  may  be  added  to  tonics  with  the  same  double  intention ;  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  tonics  may  be  combined  with  cathartics  to  coun- 
teract the  prostrating  influence  of  the  latter. 

892,  h.  On  the  Continent  of  Europe,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Uni 
ted  States,  ten  grains  of  the  sulphate  of  quinia  at  a  dose  is  common 
and  this  explains  the  reason  why  an  impression  has  obtained  that  this 
compound  is  apt  to  irritate  the  stomach,  or  to  produce  purging.     If  it» 
full  effects  in  such  quantities  were  farther  analyzed  and  better  appre 
ciated,  we  should  also  hear  of  them  much  more  unftivorable  reports 
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892,  t.  The  celebrated  French  writer,  and  adc  rable  practitionei; 
Tissot,  more  than  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  corapiained  that  the  bark 
had  Buffered  much  in  reputation  from  being  employed  in  too  small 
a  quantity.  The  subject,  in  consequence,  was  subjected  to  the  test  of 
critical  observation.  The  dose  employed  by  himself,  and  which  was 
about  the  same  as  sanctioned  by  the  distinguished  men  of  that  age, 
was  one  drachm  of  the  powdered  bark.  If  the  fever  were  of  the  ter- 
tiab  type,  he  administered  eight  of  these  doses  during  the  intermission, 
or  a  dose  every  three  hours.  For  a  quartan,  he  prescribed  the  same 
dose,  and 'at  the  same  interval,  so  that,  instead  of  an  ounco,  as  in  the 
tertian  form,  an  ounce  and  a  half  would  be  taken  during  the  period 
of  intermission.  "  These  doses,"  he  says,  **  frequently  prevent  a  rep* 
edtion  of  the  paroxysm."  And  this  it  would  have  done  with  greater 
success,  had  it  not  been  the  usage  of  those  days  to  enjoin  exercise 
upon  these  patients,  and  even  to  allow  them  solid  food  during  the  in- 
termission. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  bark,  Tissot  gave  the  maximum  dose  that  was 
mostly  employed.  This  was  considered  abundantly  large.  Tissot, 
indeed,  observes  that,  "  The  frequent  failures  of  the  bark  are  owing  to 
small  doses.  On  such  occasions  the  medicine  is.cried  down  and  con- 
demned as  useless,  when  the  disappointment  is  solely  the  fault  of  those 
who  do  not  employ  it  properly." 

If  we  allow,  therefore,  the  large  proportion  of  one  grain  and  a  half 
of  the  alkaloids  to  one  drachm  of  good  bark,  and  that  the  febrifuge 
virtue  of  cinchona  depends  mostly  upon  these  principles,  we  shall  not 
have  more  than  one  grain  at  a  dose  m  actual  operation,  on  account  of 
the  nature  of  the  compound.  But,  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  barks 
in  common  use,  there  is  not  the  quantity  of  one  grain  of  the  alkaloids 
in  a  drachm  of  the  bark.  The  crown  bark  of  Loxa  (C.  Condamtnea), 
an  excellent  species,  and  mostly  in  use  in  Tissot's  day,  has  less  than 
half  a  grain  of  the  alkaloids  to  each  drachm.  These  facts  arc  of  great 
practical  moment,  as  it  respects  the  important  question  now  before  us ; 
as  they  come  from  some  of  the  very  best  observers,  men  who  would 
venture  upon  bloodletting  whenever  necessary,  and  who  had  the  same 
question  under  consideration. 

In  Tissot's  time,  however,  there  were  many  who  employed  exces- 
sive doses  of  the  bark,  and  thus  injured  or  destroyed  their  patients. 
And  this,  of  course,  was  another  reason  why  the  bark  was  often  in  dis- 
repute. The  alkaloids,  it  is  true,  are  rather  less  morbific  ;  but  not  at 
all  so  in  the  ratio  of  the  moderate  and  immoderate  practice.  The 
consequences,  therefore,  are  the  same  now  as  represented  by  Tissot, 
Morton,  and  others,  in  their  times. 

Be  it  also  remembered,  that  they  who  are  thus  fearless  of  the  cin- 
chona alkaloids,  and  others  who  administer  calomel  by  the  table-spoon- 
ful in  congestive  fever,  and  tartar  emetic  in  five  to  ten  grain  aoses, 
repeated  at  short  intervals,  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  &c.,  are 
the  very  ones  who  most  condemn  the  greatest,  safest,  and  most  spee- 
dy of  all  means  for  the  cure  of  such  affections.  And  just  so,  too,  as 
in  former  times,  the  public,  seeing  the  failure  of  their  effects  with 
quinia,  and  other  powerful  internal  agents,  as  is  very  natural  with  a 
class  so  entirely  uninformed  of  the  true  merits  of  the  case,  run  to  an 
opposite  extreme,  and  imbibe  a  belief  that  medicines  are  hazardous 
unless  in  such  small  doses  as  shall  exert  no  effect  whatever.     The 
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vjnfidence  of  the  public  being  thus  more  or  less  impaired  in  the  whole 
profession,  there  will  not,  of  course,  be  wanting  those  who,  as  in  Tis- 
Bot's  day,  will  take  advantage  of  this  false  conclusion,  and  will,  as  in 
former  times,  employ  cinchona,  and  other  remedies,  in  such  minute 
doses  as  will  render  no  aid  to  Nature  (§  854  bb,  878,  894,  mottoes), 

892,  k.  The  large  medication  by  quinia  may  be  traced  up,  in  part, 
to  the/  analogous  use  of  tartarized  antimony  in  Europe.  But,  while 
the  treatment  of  iutermittents  by  doses  of  five  and  ten  grains  of  quinia 
has  extended  from  Europe  to  America,  we  have  not  Kept  pace  with 
its  progress  there.  How  far  this  practice  has  had  its  origin  in  physi- 
ological or  pathological  facts  may  appear  from  some  of  the  results 
which  have  been  affirmed  by  its  advocates.  Thus,  the  distinguished 
M.  Ptorry^  having  embraced  the  opinion  of  M.  Louis,  that  the  enlarged 
and  induilBited  spleen,  a  condition  which  oflen  supervenes  on  neglected 
or  badly-treated  intermittents,  is  the  cause  of  the  fever,  applied  the 
treatment  upon  that  hypothesis.  Accordingly,  we  learn  from  M.  Pi- 
orry  the  following  results.  In  a  patient,  for  example,  affected  with  a 
quotidian,  we  are  gravely  told  that, 

*'A11  the  organs  were  healthy,  except  the  spleen,  the  length  of 
which  was  seven  inches  and  ten  lines,  breadth  five  inches  and  five 
lines." 

To  this  patient,  thirty  grains  of  quinia  were  given  at  a  dose,  and  in 
twenty  minutes  afterward  the  hypertrophicd  spleen  was  reduced  more 
than  one  inch  in  its  length  and  breadth,  as  ascertained  by  percussion ; 
but  which  we  may  regard  as  physiologically  impossible.  Four  days 
aflerward,  as  the  paroxysms  still  contmued,  M.  Piorry  gave  this  pa- 
tient forty  grains  ot  the  sulphate  of  quinia  at  a  dose ;  and  measured  the 
spleen  by  percussion  in  twenty  minutes  afterward,  and  found  it  more 
than  four  inches  shorter  than  when  the  first  dose  was  exhibited ! 
Other  cases  of  the  same  nature  are  related,  in  which  he  administered 
sixty  grains  of  the  sulphate  at  a  dose ;  with  the  never-failing  effect  of 
reducing  the  spleen  at  least  an  inch  in  all  its  dimensions  within  the 
regular  time  (twenty  minutes)  afler  the  exhibition  of  the  remedy  (§ 
864^,867,878). 

These  reports  of  cases  have  been  extensively  circulated,  and  in- 
cor]>orated  into  the  **  experimental  philosophy"  of  the  day.  Sigmond 
has  a  salutary  remark  upon  this  subject,  which  may  not  be  without  its 
advantages  in  this  place.     Thus : 

**  He  who  has  in  early  youth  sedulously  watched  the  practice  of 
hospifal  physicians,  and  has  heard  from  them  the  mode  of  manage- 
ment which  was  formerly  pursued;  he  who  has  compared  what  he 
himself  saw  at  that  period,  with  what  he  gathers  from  the  most  emi- 
nent writers,  and  has  then  enjoyed  opportunities  of  drawing  his  con- 
clusions from  the  bed-side  of  patients,  both  in  public  establishments 
and  at  their  own  houses,  will  be  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties 
which  occur  in  the  application  to  practice  of  the  rules  that  are  laid 
down  by  some  individuals  with  such  dogmatic  precision ;  he  can  also 
judge  of  the  inutility  of  those  theories  which  appear  based  upon 
plausible  foundations,  and  which  are  often  promulgated  by  individu- 
als who  hastily  draw  conclusions  from  few  tacts,  and  who  commence 
explanations  of  their  own  views,  ignorant  of  what  has  been  thought, 
said,  and  practiced  by  some  of  the  able  men  who  have  preceded 
them ;  who  are  again  reviving  doctrines  which  time  and  experience 
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KftTe  already  deiDOiistntadta  be  ernmeooa.  TktiungqiTitffk'gA^ 
ohgy  atid  ptUM^gy  haa  hem  om  vftke  greatfoMacUi  rf  thtage  m 
widck  we  live.  The  devoiiam  to  morbid  anatomy f  however  iiraiiewor* 
ti^iji  its  inyestigation,  haa  abaorbed  too  much  of  the  conaioeratioo  of 
aome  of  oor  most  eminent  mecUcal  phSoaophera.  They  have  nther 
naaoned  from  the  ravagea  which  diaeaae  haa  committed,  than  fiom 
die  aina  and  aymptoma,  and  from  the  gradaal  development  Vxf  the 
■aarbid  fimctiona  <n  organa.  Hence  fever  haa  been  imagined  to  bo 
a  local  diseaae,  and  hence  the  variooa  theoriea  have  led  not  only  to 
naabnndy  but,  in  my  opinion,  to  dangerooa  practice."  '*  The  enlarge- 
HMt  and  indoration  of  the  ifdeen,  which  attend  npon  miamanaged 
iatai'inittent  fever,  are  not  uncommonly  produced  by  the  neglect  of 
the  proper  meana  previoaa  to  the  nae  of  cinchona,  end  by  its  admin* 
iairation  in  the  wrong  atage."*-— SiGMOND'a  Lectiiree.    Lolmmf  1837. 

^'dMfkJL  In  what  haa  now  been  aaid  of  the  employment  of  eindiona 
wkfa  a  apedal  reference  to  chronic  enlargementa  of  the  qdeen  (§ 
89Sr  k)i  It  ia  not  intended  to  be  implied  that  the  agent  ia  not  more  or 
laia  adapted  to  auch  caaea;  aa  iria,  alao,  to  analogoua  aflbctiona  of  the 
Hfer,  fcL,  which  anpervene  upon  intermittent  and  remittent  feveri. 
Bid;  in  all  auch  caaea,  there  are  other  meana  not  leu  important;  eaxk 
aa  a  well-regulated  diet  of  mild  vegeteble  feod,  leeching  and  veaica- 
ting  the  aflEbcted  region,  the  local  or  internal  use  of  iodine,  Asc  In 
a&  -anbh  caaea,  however^  the  doaea  of  ouinia  should  not  exceed  one 
mia ;  and  the  practitioner  and  his  patient  must  yield  to  the  necesai- 
3aB.of  the  case,  and  .be  content  with  advances  toward  a  state  of  core 
thfllt  ahall  correapond,  in  aome  denee,  with  the  gradual  progreaa  of 
tte  diaease  from  its  incifnent  to  its  aggravated  form  ($  150,  648  a, 
M7  a,  656,  856,  926). 

892,  L  Pereira  has  presented  a  good  summary  of  the  effects  of 
ooinia  in  the  exclusive  practice,  as  inferred  from  general  experience. 
Thns: 

"  In  doses  of  tern  grains,  sulphate  of  quinia  has  produced  on  man 
three  classes  of  effects : 

^  1.  Gtastro-enteritic  irritation,  marked  by  pain  and  heat  of  the  gas- 
tric region,  nausea,  griping,  and  purging. 

^  2.  Excitement  of  the  vascular  system,  manifested  by  increased 
ftUness  of  pulse  and  auemented  respiration.  Furred  tongue,  and 
other  symptoms  of  a  februe  state,  are  observed. 
.  **  3.  Disorder  of  the  cerebro-spinal  functions,  indicated  by  head- 
adie,  ffiddiness,  contracted,  and  in  some  cases  dilated,  pupils,  disor- 
der or  the  external  senses,  agitation,  difficulty  of  performing  various 
vidmitary  acts,  somnolency,  in  some  cases  delirium,  in  others  stupor." 
— -Pbbeira.'8  Materia  Mediea. 

Here,  then,  are  a  great  variety  €si  symptoms  which  denote  the  per- 
nidoua  eflbcts  of  quinia  as  having  followed  immediately  its  exhibition 
tti  doses  of  ten  grains,  and  I  have  witnessed  many  of  them  from  five 
ftrains  only.  But,  it  is  these  strong  demonstrations  only  which  are 
likely  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  lai^e  class  of  practitioners,  while 
the  more  oucure,  but  analogous  effects  of  which  1  have  spoken,  pass 
unheeded,  or  are  imputed  to  other  tSauses. 

892,  M.  Let  us,  then,  look  well  to  the  preparatory  treatment  Let 
na  acrutiniae  the  varied  and  exact  pathology  of  the  individual  cases 
of  intermittent  fever;  and  dear  up,  at  least,  any  local  congestions 
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that  are  so  apt  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  tonic  febrifuge.  But,  let  ub 
not  neglect  the  important  consideration  that  these  local  states  are  im- 
bued with  the  special  influences  of  the  remote  causes  of  the  constitu- 
tional affection,  and  that  they  are  more  or  less  amenable  to  the  Peru- 
vian bark,  and  would,  doubtless,  be  far  more  so  but  for  the  tonic  vir- 
tue of  the  febrifuge  (§  650,  652  c,  662,  670,  814-816,  847  g,  848, 
857).  Where  they  are  marked  by  periodical  exacerbations,  they  may 
refuse  to  yield  in  their  specific  nature  to  all  things  ebo  than  some 
agent  of  very  peculiar  virtues ;  and  here  it  is  that  cinchona,  or  arae- 
nic,  make  their  special  demonstrations.  But  it  is  far  from  being  cer- 
tain that  such  agents  are  indicated  because  the  local  conditions  of  dis* 
ease  do  not  give  way  to  a  direct  antiphlogistic  treatment.  It  may  be 
that  this  treatment  has  been  imperfectly  applied,  that  too  little  blood, 
perhaps,  may  have  been  abstracted,  that  leeching  or  blistering  have 
been  improperly  neglected,  or  out  of  their  relative  order  to  general 
bloodlettmg  and  cathartics,  or,  that  some  untoward  exciting  causes, 
such  as  errors  in  food,  or  fatigue,  &c.,  have  been  in  operalion  to  de- 
feat the  right  influence  of  the  principal  remedies  for  inflammation. 
These  are  considerations  of  great  moment,  and  should  duly  pass  un- 
der review  in  all  cases,  before  we  summon  to  our  aid  the  power  in 
reserve ;  especially  if  the  local  symptoms  do  not  fluctuate  like  the 
paroxysms  of  fever  (§  151,  675,  686,  847  g,  848,  870  aa). 

Again,  however,  cases  arise  where  the  local  affections  put  on  a  dis- 
tinctly intermitting  character.  The  symptoms  of  cerebi*al  congestion 
rise  and  fall  with  the  febrile  paroxysms  and  the  intermissions,  or  those 
of  pleurisy  undergo  the  same  fluctuations.  Here,  therefore,  there  is 
little  or  no  room  for  doubt,  afler  a  full  impression  has  been  made  by 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  upon  the  general  pathological  condition. 
This  preparatory  treatment  adopted,  the  first  moderate  dose  of  aui* 
nine  will  often  tell  us  that  it  has  reached  deeply  the  peculiar  modifi- 
cation which  bad  been  impressed  upon  the  congested  or  inflammato- 
ry states  by  the  miasmatic  cause ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  had  the 
remedies  for  common  inflammation  been  neglected,  and  no  impression 
had  beSn  thus  made  upon  the  universal  pathological  condition,  that 
grain,  or  less,  of  quinia  would  have  exasperated  the  whole  condition 
of  disease  (§  137  d,  150,  151,  650,  672,  673,  801,  814,  857,  870  aa). 

892,  n.  The  foregoing  peculiarly  modified  states  of  congestion  and 
inflammation,  in  their  supposed  intensity  (§  892,  m),  are  not,  however, 
common  in  America;  but,  it  is  more  common  to  find  that  remittent 
fevers,  notwithstanding  any  remaining  congestions  with  which  they 
may  have  been  complicated,  will  be  ultimately  benefited  by  very  small 
ana  cautious  doses  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids  (§  150,  870  aa). 

892,  o.  It  should  be  added  that  it  has  occasionally  happened  within 
the  experience  of  the  best  observers,  that  acute  and  violent  inflamma- 
tions have  occuiTed  independently  of  intermittent  fever,  where  the  in* 
flaramation  has  refused  to  yield  to  bloodletting,  &c.,  but  has  subse- 
quently surrendered  speedily  to  the  bark.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed, however,  that  these  rare  conditions  are  under  the  modifying  influ- 
ence of  the  remote  causes  of  intennittents  (§  150,  151,  813  a,  816). 

892,  p.  Besides  the  affections  which  I  have  considered  in  the  fore- 
going sections,  there  are  others  of  an  intermitting  character  to  which 
the  cinchonas,  and  their  allies,  arc  especially  adapted.  These  are  the 
well-known  intermittent  head-aches,  intermittent  neuralgia,  intermit* 
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tent  amaurosis,  intermittent  ophthalmia,  &g.  ;  all  of  which  probably  de- 
pend,' for  their  specific  character,  upon  the  vegetable  miasmata  that 
fay  the  foundation  of  intermittent  ami  remittent  fever  (§  150, 650,  &c.). 
Such  has  been  the  opinion  of  those  who  have  lived  and  written  in  the 
midst  of  such  affections.     ^*  The  same  cause,*'  says  Tissot,  **  which 
produces  the  intermittent  fever,  frequently  occasions  also  disorders 
that  return  periodically  at  the  same  hour,  without  shivering,  without 
heat,  and  often  without  any  quickness  of  the  pulse.     Such  disorden 
generally  observe  the  intermissions  of  the  quotidian  or  tertian  fevers, 
but  much  more  seldom  those  of  quartans.     I  have  seen  violent  vomit- 
iogs,  and  retchings  to  vomit,  with  inexpressible  anxiety,  the  severest 
'Oppressions,  the  most  i*acking  .colics,  dreadful  palpitation  and  tooth- 
aches^  pains  in  the  head,  and  very  often  unaccountable  pain  over  one 
eye»  the  eyelid,  eyebrow,  and  temple,  on  the  same  side  of  the  face, 
with  a  redness  of  that  eye,  and  a  continual  trickling  of  tears.     I  have 
also  seen  such  a  prodigious  swelling  of  the  affected  part,  that  the  eye 
projected,  or  stood  out,  above  an  inch  from  the  head,  covered  by  the 
eyelid,  which  was  also  extremely  inflated  or  puffed  up.     All  these 
maladies  begin  precisely  at  a  certain  hour,  last  about  tne  usual  time 
of  a  fit,  and  terminate  without  any  sensible  evacuation,  return  exactly 
at  the  same  hour  the  next  day,  or  the  next  but  one." 

This  reminds  us  of  Hippocrates  ;  and  the  practitioner  in  the  mala- 
rious districts  of  the  Uuited  States  will  not  fail  to  recognize  in  the 
nhic  portrait  the  same  things  in  his  almost  daily  walks,  as  he  does 
e  '*  epidemics"  of  the  venerated  father  of  medicine. 

The  treatment  of  the  foregoing  cases  is  very  embarrassing,  unless 
we  are  prepared  by  a  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  pathological  char- 
acter; and,  having  quoted  the  experience  of  Tissot  as  to  their  occur- 
rence, I  cannot  do  better  than  to  state  the  treatment  which  was  pur- 
sued by  one  who  is  so  eminently  entitled  to  our  confidence ;  especial- 
ly as  that  treatment  has  not  been  improved. 

•If  the  affection  was  decidedly  inflammatory,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
eye,  he  abstracted  blood.  Then  he  goes  on  to  remark  that,  "  There 
is  but  one  medicine  that  can  effectually  oppose  those  periodical  mal- 
adies, which  is  the  bark.  Nothing  affords  relief  in  the  fit,  and  no  other 
medicine  ever  suspends  or  puts  it  off.  But,  I  have  cured  some  of  these 
disorders  with  the  bark,  and  especially  tliose  affecting  the  eyes,  which 
happen  oflener  than  the  other  conditions,  after  their  duration  for  many 
weeks,  and  after  the  ineffectual  use  of  bleeding,  purging,  baths,  blis- 
ters, and  a  great  number  of  other  remedies.  If  a  proper  quantity  of 
it  be  given,  the  next  fit  is  very  mild ;  the  second  is  prevented,  and  I 
never  saw  a  relapse  in  these  cases,  as  often  happens  with  intermittent 
fevers.*'     But  Tissot  had,  also,  a  preliminary  treatment. 

Tissot  wrote  before  arsenic  had  come  into  use  as  a  remedy  for  in- 
termittent fever,  and  which  has  been  subsequently  employed  with 
great  success  for  the  intermitting  headache,  &c. ;  though  it  is  proba- 
bly inferior  to  the  cinchonas,  especially  their  alkaloids. 

892,  q.  There  is  one  form  of  continued  fever  to  which  the  bark  is 
adapted  in  its  advanced  stages,  and,  what  is  remarkable,  the  tincture 
is  often  the  best,  and  that,  too,  where  stupor  has  come  on,  along  with 
subsultus  tendinum,  black  tongue,  sordes,  &c.  This  form  of  the  con- 
tinued fever  is  the  typhus,  and  belongs  to  climates  where  the  inter- 
mitting diseases  are  scarcely  known  to  occur.     In  these  cases,  the 
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bark  appears  to  act  both  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge.  But,  it  is  only 
suited  to  advanced  stages  of  the  disease. 

892,  r.  Whenever  cinchona,  or  its  alkaloids,  prove  beneficial  under 
other  circumstances  than  such  as  have  been  stated  in  the  foregoing 
sections,  they  operate  in  virtue  of  their  tonic  pn)perty.  But,  like  all 
other  tonics,  their  range  of  usefulness,  in  this  acceptation,  is  very  lim- 
ited ;  being  suited  only  to  advanced  stages  of  acute  disease,  or  to 
some  chronic  maladies  in  which  digestion  is  peculiarly  impaired,  or 
to  others  attended  by  profuse  mucous  discharges,  as  in  old  and  ex- 
cessive bronchial  secretion,  old  diarrhoeas,  &c.  Their  best  effects  as 
tonics  are  probably  manifested  in  feeble  scrofulous  habits,  when  di- 
gestion is  impaired ;  and  along,  perhaps,  with  iodine.  They  exert, 
also,  a  kindly  influence  upon  the  shattered  constitutions  of  old  vene- 
real subjects,  especially  when  mercury  fails  of  its  usual  office,  and 
then,  also,  iodine  should  often  go  with  it.  They  are  among  the  pres- 
ent helps  to  broken-down  debauchees. 

Notwithstanding,  however,  the  inconsiderable  advantages  that  arise 
from  cinchona  as  a  tonic,  it  stands  at  the  head  of  that  group  of  reme- 
dies, as  it  does  in  its  rank  among  the  special  alteratives  for  intermit- 
tent diseases.  The  contrast  in  effects  separates  very  widely  from 
each  other  these  coexisting  virtues,  while  the  limited  advantages  of 
one  or  its  more  frequent  pernicious  effects  tell  us,  forcibly,  to  beware 
of  the  whole  group  of  tonics. 

ARSENIOUS    ACID. 

892},  a,  Arsenious  acid,  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  diseases, 
has  been  rapidly  passing  into  the  great  reservoir  of  for^tten  things ; 
whither  it  has  been  driven  by  the  power  of  novelty,  and  the  superior 
excellencies  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids.  But,  it  remains  as  ever  a  sure 
friend  of  man  whenever  his  necessities  may  oblige  him  to  call  it  from 
obscurity.  It  is  partly  from  these  considerations,  and  in  part,  to  look 
at  its  peculiar  attributes  as  a  curative  agent,  and  thus  to  elicit  new 
rays  of  light  upon  organic  life  and  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  that  I 
shall  venture  to  disturb  the  repose  of  this  once  busy  member  of  the 
mineral  kingdom. 

But,  these  objects  need  not  detain  us  long,  as  I  contemplate  a  ref- 
erence mostly  to  its  relations  to  intermittent  diseases ;  and  much  of 
what  was  said  of  cinchona  is  applicable  to  arsenic.  This  agent,  how- 
ever, is  not  complicated  by  any  tonic  virtue,  as  otherwise  supposed 
by  many,  which  divests  it  of  objections  that  are  relative  to  that  char- 
acteristic of  cinchona.  But,  it  has  the  attribute  of  a  violent  poison, 
and  may,  therefore,  be  liable  to  disastrous  effects  from  its  incautious 
use.  But,  with  this  contingent  objection,  the  amount  of  evil  w^hich  it 
has  inflicted  is  insignificant  with  that  which  is  constantly  in  progress 
from  the  untimely  application  of  the  Peruvian  bark,  or  from  its  ex- 
cessive administration.  In  one  case,  the  immediate  evils  are  less 
striking,  or  creep  slowly  on ;  in  the  other,  it  is  death  itself  who  stands 
before  us. 

892},  h,  Arsenious  acid  appears  to  be  more  or  less  poisonous  to  all 
animals.  In  its  therapeutical  dose,  it  produces  no  apparent  effect 
upon  man  in  health  ;  which  is  only  one  of  the  numerous  facts  that 
admonish  us  against  all  conclusions  as  to  remedial  agents  from  what 
may  br  witnessed  of  their  effects  upon  the  healthy  system,  and  to  bend 
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our  attention  to  the  properties  of  life  as  their  susceptibilities  may  be 
affected  in  disease  (§  150,  854,  870  aa,  892^  a). 

In  respect  to  the  manifestations  of  arsenic  in  morbid  states  of  the 
body,  independently  of  its  curative  effects,  they  may  be  sufficiently 
learned  from  a  statement  by  Dr.  Fowler,  that,  "  in  320  cases,  some- 
what more  than  one  third  was  attended  with  nausea;  nearly  one  third 
with  an  open  body ;  and  about  one  third  with  griping.  Vomiting, 
purgings,  swellings,  and  loss  of  appetite  were  but  rare  in  comparison 
with  the  preceding  effects,  and  theu-  less  frequent  occurrence  was  geii> 
erally  found  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here  enumerated.  Aboat 
one  fifth  of  the  cases  attended  with  nausea,  and  one  fourth  of  those 
attended  by  an  open  body,  were  unconnected  with  any  other  effects. 
Ghiping  did  not  often  occur  alone.  Purging  and  loss  of  appetite  sel- 
dom or  never  alone,  and  vomiting  was  always  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  nausea." 

The  foregoing  observations  unfold  the  nature  of  the  general  influ- 
ences which  may  be  more  or  less  expected  from  the  therapeutical 
dose  of  arsenic,  and  illustrate  the  fluctuating  nature  of  the  organic 
properties. 

892|,  c.  Fowler's  Report  upon  the  effects  of  arsenic  appeared  in 
1786,  and  subsequent  experience  has  amply  established  its  febrifuge 
virtue.  It  appears,  indeed,  not  only  to  have  succeeded  occasionafiy 
in  the  hands  of  most  practitioners  of  experience  where  the  bark  and 
its  alkaloids  have  failed,  but  even  upon  an  extensive  scale  in  certain 
epidemical  intermittents.  It  owes,  in  fact,  its  early  reputation  con- 
siderably to  its  success  in  an  intermittent  fever  wh^h  infested  Grreat 
Britain  about  the  year  1780,  and  which  prevailed  for  more  than  two 
years.  But,  it  was  the  obstinacy,  more  than  the  great  prevalence  of 
this  epidemic,  which  rendera  it  memorable ;  and  this  the  more  so 
from  its  resistance  of  the  bark,  and  its  submission  to  arsenic.  This 
was  one  of  the  occasions  in  which  the  bark  fell  into  considerable  dis- 
repute ;  and  we  now  comprehend  the  reason  of  its  frequent  failure 
during  the  epidemic  of  which  I  am  speaking.  Bloodletting  was  not 
then  the  fashion  in  Great  Britain,  and  this  fever  was  attended  by 
those  local  congestions  and  inflammations  which  either  demand  the 
loss  of  blood,  or,  at  least,  render  it  necessary  to  any  safety  in  the  early 
administration  of  bark.  But  this  tonic  febrifuge  was  administered 
without  the  requisite  advantages  of  a  preliminary  treatment,  and  the 
local  conditions  of  disease  were  accordingly  exasperated,  the  fever 
aggravated  and  prolonged,  and  often  rendered  fatal  by  the  very  rem- 
edy upon  which  there  was  the  sole  reliance  (§  847  g,  848,  854  bb, 
857,  863  d,  870  aa). 

However,  therefore,  the  bark  may  have  been  thus  baflled  in  its  ef- 
fects as  a  febi-ifuge,  and  inflicted  the  evils  of  a  tonic,  it  was  no  fault  of 
the  remedy,  but  of  the  practitioners,  who  neglected  the  true  pathology 
of  the  disease,  overlooked  the  local  developments,  and  permitted  their 
prejudices  against  bloodletting  and  cathartics  to  deprive  them  of  the 
benefits  which  might  have  accnicd  from  the  Peruvian  febrifuge.  Be- 
ing thus  baflled  in  their  attempts  with  an  agent  of  tonic  virtues,  a  few 
practitioners  availed  themselves  of  the  reputation  which  arsenic  had 
obtained  in  Poland  as  a  febrifuge ;  and  this  substance  being  destitute 
of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  virtues  of  cinchona,  it  was  more  compatible 
with  the  local  condition  of  disease,  and  therefore  succeeded  in  the 
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hands  of  those  few  better  than  the  bark.  It  was  apt,  however,  to  oc- 
casion Yomiting  and  purging ;  but  these  efiects  were  mostly  the  con- 
sequence of  a  neglect  of  the  appropriate  means  for  subduing  the  force 
of  the  local  burdens  of  disease. 

Parallel  with  the  foregoing  is  an  opinion  which  is  thus  stated  by 
Dr.Sigmond. 

**  The  efiects  of  arsenic  are  much  more  striking  in  the  intermittent 
finrer  occurring  during  the  autumnal  months,  than  during  that  which 
is  pjreralent  in  the  spring ;  and  the  more  intensely  the  miasm  has  act- 
ed upon  the  system,  the  more  decided  are  its  good  efiects,  while  cin- 
chona, and  the  barks  of  certain  trees,  produce  their  characteristic  ef- 
fects during  the  spring." — Sigmqnd's  Lectures,  1837. 

I  have  quoted  this  remark  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  views 
which  I  have  expressed  as  to  the  failure  of  the  bark  m  the  English 
epidemics,  and  as  it  is  its  tendency,  also,  to  encourage  the  use  of 
anenic  in  the  autumnal  interraittents,  without  any  just  ground  for  the 
cobdusion  as  to  its  superiority  over  the  bcurk  in  the  fevers  of  that  sea- 
son. The  greater  success  of  arsenic  as  here  stated  has  been  observed 
only  in  the  hands  of  those  who  administer  the  bark  indiscreetly,  and 
without  properly  subduing  the  local  congestions  and  inflammations 
which  are  every  where  more  common  and  severe  in  the  autumnal  than 
in  the  vernal  intermittents.  And,  as  one  of  the  evidences  that  the 
greater  success  of  arsenic,  under  the  circumstances  now  stated,  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  virtues  of  cinchona,  I 
may  quote  the  remark  from  Pereira  that,  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  in*> 
termit  the  use  of  arsenic  during  the  febrile  paroxysm.  In  agues,  ac- 
companied with  inflammatory  conditions,  where  cinchona  and  quinia 
disagree,  arsenic  may,  according  to  Dr.  Brown,  be  sometimes  admin- 
istered with  the  best  effects." 

Immediately  after  the  events  of  the  British  epidemic  of  which  I  had 
been  speaking.  Dr.  Fowler  appeared  with  his  "  arsenical  solution," 
or  the  liquor  potassas  arsenitis ;  which  has  been  supposed  by  many 
to  surpass  the  arsenious  acid  in  its  remedial  virtues.  This  preparation 
became  the  means  of  establishing,  rapidly,  the  character  of  the  new 
agent  all  over  Europe. 

892{,  d.  The  question  arises,  next,  as  to  what  conditions  of  inter- 
mittent fever  arsenic  is  applicable  in  preference  to  cinchona.  We 
have  seen  that  the  bark  and  its  alkaloids  are  capable  of  surmounting 
the  disease  with  great  certainty  and  rapidity  under  its  ordinary  con- 
ditions when  properly  administered ;  and  this  qualification  supposes 
that  other  remedies,  such  as  bloodletting,  and  especially  cathartics 
and  antimonials,  shall  be  brought  into  operation  whenever  demanded 
by  the  general  or  local  symptoms.  The  disease,  being  thus  treated 
according  to  its  variable  pathological  conditions,  and  the  Peruvian 
febrifuge  withheld  till  its  application  is  compatible  with  the  patholog- 
ical states  as  meliorated  by  the  direct  antiphlogistics,  we  may,  un- 
doubtedly, in  almost  all  cases  which  are  seen  in  their  early  stages, 
succeed  completely  with  the  alkaloids,  and  thus  avoid  a  remedy,  which, 
like  arsenic,  is  liable  to  the  objections  of  being  fatal  in  the  dose  of  a 
single  grain,  or  of  inducing  violent  symptoms,  or  of  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  other  serious  and  even  fatal  affections,  in  its  usual  therapeu- 
tical doses,  if  administered  in  inauspicious  conditions  of  the  system, 
or  when  continued,  under  favorable  circumstances,  beyond  a  certain 
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period.  These  considerations  leave  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  al- 
Kalbids  should  be  first  employed  in  every  case  of  intermittents,  whether 
they  be  of  fever,  or  of  those  other  local  diseases  having  periodical  par- 
oxysms, as  considered  in  sections  relative  to  the  bark.  Such,  indeed, 
were  the  conclusions  of  the  soundest  medical  experience  before  the 
introduction  of  the  cinchona  alkaloids ;  and,  while  balancing  the  iiior> 
its  of  these  remedies,  we  cannot  too  well  consider  the  safety  of  one 
when  employed  with  a  proper  reference  to  pathological  conditioiiei 
and  the  dangers  of  the  other,  under  all  conditions,  that  are  limUe-lo 
accrue  frotn  over-doses.  But  this  objection  applies  only  to  the  caii0-> 
less,  and  may  be  predicated  of  many  other  remedies  in  conmion  use. 
We  must  take  the  world,  however,  as  it  is,  and  not  as  it  should  be; 
and  when,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  before  us,  a  choice  exists,  let  ua 
banish  the  evil  as  far  as  the  choice  extends.  It  should  still,  however, 
be  recollected  that,  in  the  case  of  the  bark,  a  morbific  virtue  may  be 
in  operation  in  the  therapeutical  doses  of  that  agent,  while  the  same 
special  virtue  does  not  appertain  to  arsenic  (§  150,  847  g,  848,  859, 
863  J). 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  arsenic  will  be  wanted  mostly  in  neg- 
lected or  badly-treated  cases  of  intermittent  fever ;  and  the  former 
will  be  more  likely  to  yield  to  other  means  than  the  latter.  In  the 
neglected  cases,  disease  can,  at  most,  have  been  aggravated  only  by 
errors  on  the  part  of  the  patient,  while  art,  with  its  powerful  morbific 
agents,  may  lay  the  founaation  of  very  intractable  local  maladies  that 
shall  impart  great  obstinacy  to  the  constitutional  disease,  as  uninter- 
mitting  exciting  causes  (§  659,  b).  Cases  undoubtedly  arise,  also,  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year,  such  as  the  autumnal  (§  892  j-  c),  to  which 
arsenic  is  better  adapted  than  quinine,  or  where  the  latter  may  fail  on 
account  of  its  tonic  virtue.  Again,  other  cases  sometimes  present 
themselves  at  all  seasons  where  the  vegetable  remedy  fails  under  the 
most  judicious  treatment.  This  may  be  owing  to  very  peculiar  modi- 
fications of  the  pathological  states,  or  to  unusual  affections  of  certain 
parts,  or  to  some  idiosyncrasy.  In  short,  arsenic  is  the  next  remedy, 
appertaining  to  the  group  before  us,  which  should  be  tried  after  the 
failure  of  cinchona.  But,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  agents  from  other 
groups  may  not  be  equally  or  more  appropriate.  It  happens,  fre- 
quently, in  prolonged  or  badly-treated  cases  of  intermittent  fever, 
where  the  liver  or  spleen  become  the  seat  of  enlargements  and  indu- 
rations, that  iodine  maybe  employed  very  successfully  in  conjunction 
with  quinine.  The  accession  of  these  two  agents  to  the  Materia  Med- 
ica  has  contributed,  largely,  in  this  as  in  other  respects,  to  the  facili- 
ties of  art. 

It  has  placed,  indeed,  the  foregoing  affections  greatly  under  the 
control  of  either ;  and,  what  is  very  important,  where  the  bark  was 
inadmissible  during  the  coexistence  of  fever  with  the  chronic  derange- 
ments, quinine  is  oflen  adapted  to  both  conditions  ;  so  only,  the  treat- 
ment be  properly  conducted  in  its  other  details.  Iodine,  however,  is 
only  appropriate  after  an  ascendency  is  obtained  by  other  remedies 
over  tlie  febrile  state,  and  where  the  force  of  the  local  affections  ex- 
ists in  that  subdued  form  which  inflicts  no  exciting  sympathies  upon 
the  organs  of  circulation.  Otherwise,  that  intensity  should  be  first 
moderated  by  leeching,  blistering,  low  diet,  &c.  With  this  qualifica- 
tion, and  in  tlie  absence  of  fever,  iodine  has  coniribated  not  a  little 
toward  the  exclusion  of  arsenic  from  the  treatment  of  agues. 
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In  some  of  the  conditions  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  arsenic  is 
advantageously  associated  with  quinia,  or  administered  in  the  associ- 
ated form  of  a  salt. 

892},  e.  We  finally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  arsenic  ranks  next 
to  cinchona  in  the  certainty  with  which  it  overcomes  intermittent 
fever.  But,  it  is  less  certain,  and  less  rapid  in  effect ;  and  the  objec- 
tion which  applies  to  it  as  an  energetic  poison  in  over-doses  should 
hold  it  in  reserve,  to  be  employed  only  where  cinchona,  or  quinine, 
pcoperly  administered,  may  fail.  Such  as  may  study  disease  in  its 
philosophical  aspects,  taking  .a  comprehensive  survey  of  its  varied 
pathological  conditions,  firmly  resisting  the  prejudices  which  timidity 
or  ignorance  have  heaped  upon  bloodletting,  and  who  prescribe  for 
the  absolute  conditions  rather  than  for  the  name  of  a  disease,  will 
rarely  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  arsenic  in  the  ordinary 
forms  of  intermittent  fever. 

S92},y!  It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  this  agent  may  be  found 
more  useful  in  the  distinctly  intermitting  inflammations  which  accom- 
pany marsh  fever.  It  is  always  difficult  to  adapt  even  a  cinchona  alka- 
loid to  these  inflammatory  states,  while  it  never  fails  to  exasperate  the 
inflammation,  if  administered  before  a  strong  impression  has  been 
made  by  bloodletting  and  other  antiphlogistics. 

892},  g.  Intermitting  headache  is  a  more  common  form  of  period- 
ical disease  than  inflammation,  in  which  arsenic  proves  often  useful, 
and  frequently  where  cinchona  has  failed.  And  so,  also,  of  periodic 
tic  douloureux. 

892},  A.  Besides  the  intermitting  aflections,  there  are  others  to 
which  arsenic  is  well  adapted,  and  which  strikingly  illustrate  the  pro- 
foundly alterative  and  comprehensive  remedial  virtues  of  this  agent. 
These  remaining  conditions  of  disease  are  so  evidently  different  fix>m 
the  intermitting,  that  I  have  reproduced  the  ai'senical  preparations  in 
two  other  groups  of  remedies,  in  my  Materia  Medica.  It  is  impo]> 
tant,  in  the  first  place,  to  regard  each  remedial  agent  of  two  or  more 
virtues  as  a  whole,  and  to  consider  its  operation  under  its  compound 
aspect.  But,  in  this  state  of  complexity  they  cannot  be  brought  into 
that  practical  use  which  is  promoted  by  the  method  which  I  have 

S rejected  of  considering  the  various  properties  of  remedies  in  an  in- 
ividual  sense,  and  according  to  the  prominent  conditions  of  disease 
to  which  they  are  suited,  and  by  associating  under  the  several  denom- 
inations of  disease  the  various  remedies  adapted  to  them,  and  in  the 
relative  order  of  their  therapeutical  value,  and,  therefore,  presenting 
under  each  denomination  groups  of  remedies  having  certain  remedial 
virtues  analogous  to  each  other,  however  they  difier  in  other  proper- 
ties, or  however  different  may  be  the  special  influences  by  which  the 
vai'ious  agents  under  any  given  denomination  of  disease  establish 
those  changes  which  give  to  Nature  the  recuperative  start.  In  this 
manner,  a  single  compound  remedy  comes  to  be  distributed  into  what 
is  equivalent  to  several  agents ;  each  remedial  adaptation  to  posseffs 
an  individuality  which  distinguishes  it  from  other  remedial  virtues  that 
qualify  the  agent  as  a  remedy  for  other  morbid  conditions.  In  this 
way,  I  say,  we  avoid  a  confusion  which  has  prevailed  so  extensively 
from  considering  a  remedy  of  compound  virtues  in  its  general  aspect 
alone.  Wo  are  led  to  an  attentive  examination  of  its  several  virtues, 
of  their  critical  relations  to  different  pathological  conditions  and  thus 
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to  acquire  a  more  diBtinct  apprehension  of  the  prc»perties  of  life,  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  remedial  agents,  and  of  the  laws  which  govern  the 
organic  being  under  all  his  conditions  of  health  and  disease. 
*  892  j-,  t.  The  diseases  which  fall,  more  or  less,  under  the  power  of 
arsenic,  and  which  illustrate  the  extent  of  its  remedial  virtues  beyond 
those  which  have  been  hitherto  considered,  consist  of  certain  chronic 
eruptive  affections  of  the  skin,  cancer,  noli-me-tangere,  chronic  rfaea- 
matism,  diseases  of  the  bones,  syphilis,  elephantiasis,  &c.  In  some 
of  these  conditions,  especially  in  cancer,  it  is  applied  externally  as 
well  as  internally.  Iodine  has  been  also  advantageously  associatad 
with  arsenic  in  the  treatment  of  some  of  these  affections. 

Of  the  foregoing  diseases,  those  of  the  skin,  lepra  especially,  an 
the  cases  in  which  arsenic  is  most  efficient,  and  but  for  the  discovery 
of  iodine,  would  give  to  arsenic  an  invaluable  rank  as  an  alterative 
agent  for  many  of  these  chronic  conditions. 

IODINE. 

898^,  a.  Considering  the  extensive  and  powerful  nature  of  the  al- 
torative  effects  of  iodine,  it  is  remarkable  that  in  its  small  therapeuti- 
cal doses  it  produces  no  well-marked  effects  upon  the  iuilbtion  of  any 
orgran  in  its  healthy  state.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  it  ]^oes  widi 
arsenic,  and  the  rest,  in  illustrating  the  nature  of  life,  and  ii>  Enforcing 
a  limitation  of  inquiries  into  the  therapeutical  capabilities  of  rfefmedi^ 
agents  to  morbid  states  of  the  body  (§  137  d,  150,  854  hh,  870  on, 
892|  b).  When  its  use  is  long  continued,  emaciation  is  said  to  haVe 
sometimes  followed,  and  now  and  then  a  low  state  of  gastro-enteritis 
has  been  supposed  to  have  supervened  when  iodine  has  been  employ- 
ed in  large  doses.  This,  however,  is  considered  a  rare  effect,  and  to 
depend  upon  the  incautious  use  of  the  medicine.  It  hfts  doubtless 
happened  in  morbidly  irritable  states  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  137 
dt  150).  Lugol,  who  had  great  experience  with  iodine,  says,  that  so 
far  from  even  occasioning  a  wasting  of  the  body,  it  promotes  growth, 
and  increases  the  size  of  organs,  in  their  healthy  state.  The  nervous 
system  is  said,  also,  to  have  been  occasionally  disturbed,  in  natural 
states  of  the  body,  by  therapeutical  doses  of  iodine;  attended  by 
headache,  giddiness,  &c.  But  here,  too,  there  had  probably  been  an 
antecedent  derangement  of  the  alimentary  canal,  &c.  It  has  been  also 
laid  to  iodine,  that  it  has  occasioned  a  state  of  the  system  which  merits 
a  name  significant  of  one  of  its  morbific  propensities ;  and  hence  that 
of  iodism  has  been  associated  with  the  remedy.  This  condition  is 
marked  by  vomiting,  purging,  cramps,  emaciation,  fever,  &c.  But,  I 
am  apt  to  think  that  the  fault,  in  these  cases,  is  chargeable  to  malad 
ministration.  Others  have  affirmed  that  iodine  has  occasioned  saliva- 
tion ;  but  this,  also,  is  denied  by  others.  In  any  event,  such  a  result 
is  extremely  rare.  Twelve  grains,  on  an  average,  have  been  given 
daily  for  eighty  days,  making  960  grains,  without  any  manifest  effect. 
In  excessive  doses,  however,  iodine  is  capable  of  acting  as  an  irritant 
poison ;  or,  should  disease  be  present,  the  whole  aspect  of  the  subject 
It  changed^  I  have  never  witnessed  any  of  its  alleged  effects  upon 
the  healthy  system. 

A.  remedy,  therefore,  so  exempt  from  all  untoward  effects  upon  the 
healthy  body,  and,  withal,  as  inoffensive  in  the  hands  of  the  toler- 
ably skilful,  yet  capable  of  a  vast  range  of  the  most  important  reme- 
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dial  eflfects,  must  be  regarded  as  an  accession  to  the  Materia  Medica 
of  great  value. 

892  i,  b,  I  have  been  thus  led  to  consider  the  effects  of  iodine  upon 
die  body  in  a  state  of  health,  in  its  ordinary  doses,  for  the  purpose  of 
contrasting  them  with  some  of  the  remarkaole  therapeutical  influences 
of  which  iodine  is  capable,  and  to  show  how  the  vital  states  are  chan- 
ged in  their  relation  to  remedial  agents  by  morbid  states.  This,  how 
ever,  may  be  equally  instituted  with  many  other  very  powerful  reme- 
dies, even  those  which  are  liable  to  act  upon  morbid  states,  in  their 
therapeutical  doses,  with  the  intensity  of  energetic  poisons,  or  striking 
at  other  alarming  maladies,  yet  manifest  no  sensible  effects  upon  the 
healthy  organism  (§  137  d,  150, 870  aa). 

892^,  €.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  demonstration  of  which  io- 
dine is  capable  is  in  those  latent  forms  of  disease  where  nothing  is 
present  to  denote  the  morbid  state  but  some  gradual  change  of  organ- 
ization. This  is  seen  especially  in  bronchocele,  for  which  affection  it 
surpasses,  greatly,  any  other  remedy.  And  here  it  may  be  said,  as 
indicative,  in  every  aspect  of  the  subject,  of  the  vital  philosophy  of  the 
operation  of  iodine,  that  it  is  often  as  effi^cient  in  most  of  the  local 
forms  of  disease  for  which  it  is  employed,  whether  it  be  administered 
internally,  or  applied  externally.  It  is  also  an  important  fact,  of  the 
same  import,  that  the  external  application  must  be  made  over  the  re- 
gion of  the  affected  part,  when  disease  is  vested  internally ;  in  which 
respect  its  mode  of  action  through  its  own  special  virtues  borrows 
light  from  the  modus  operandi  of  counter-irritants.  Its  control  over  the 
ordinary  form  of  bronchocele  is  thoroughly  established,  and  where  it 
has  failed  I  have  no  doubt  it  has  been  generally  owing  to  some  defect 
in  the  treatment. 

I  say,  the  common  form  of  bronchocele;  for  there  are  some  condi- 
tions of  the  thyroid  gland  which  nothing  will  reach ;  which  is  one  of 
the  endless  exemplifications  of  the  importance  of  addressing  our  rem- 
edies to  the  exact  patholoncal  condition.  Now  the  true  bronchocele 
is  constituted  by  a  low  indolent  action  of  an  inflammatory  nature,  that 
which  results  in  hypertrophy ;  better  known  at  present  as  a  *'  lesion 
of  nutrition."  To  these  lesions  iodine  is  adapted ;  and,  although 
it  seek  out  the  obstinate  fotms  of  disorganization,  there  are  some 
morbid  changes  of  the  thyroid  gland  which  have  been  mistaken  for 
bronchocele,  and  where  iodine  has  disappointed  expectation,  and  has 
suffered  the  blame  of  another's  fault.  Among  these  intractable  con- 
*  ditions  are  formations  in  the  gland  of  other  substances  than  deposits 
of  lymph,  such  as  stony  and  other  concretions.  Or,  again,  the  organ 
takes  on  a  scirrous  condition.  Or,  at  other  times,  it  cmlarges  sudden- 
ly, and  shows  high  vascular  action,  which  ends  in  an  effusion  of  serum  ; 
the  gland  becoming  enlarged  in  consequence.  But  this  condition  is 
not  apt  to  remain  long ;  and,  although  it  subside  spontaneously,  it  is 
not  amenable  to  iodine.  The  remedies  consist  of  leeches,  vesicants, 
&c. ;  and,  if  such  treatment  be  applied  to  the  indurated  states  of 
bronchocele,  preliminary  to  the  use  of  iodine,  this  remedy  will  not 
oflen  fail  of  accomplishing  the  residue  of  the  cure.  It  is  also  indis- 
pensable to  subdue,  in  the  first  place,  any  attendant  excitement  of  the 
general  circulation,  or  functional  derangement  of  the  chylopoetic  vis- 
cera. These,  indeed,  are  important  objects  qf  attention,  whatever  be 
the  nature  of  the  disease  for  which  iodine  may  be  prescribed.     The 
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MBteriid  use  of  iodiiie«  in  the  troatment  of  soltre,  it  not  Ion  oiBdent 
than  the  internal ;  so  that  both  methods  may  be  aMociated.  Or,  where 
otgecdona  appW  to  the  more  Mostimtional  mode,  the  local  application 
ii  often  admimbleb  Bnt  fodine  will  not,  like  the  mercoriala,  extend 
lis  inflaence  ovto.  the  ijstem  tbroogfa  the  medium  of  the  akin.  Ita 
e^iMt  ia  then  by  eontigoooa  sympathy  alone  (§  497). 

'8981,  d.  Soon  after  the  discoyery  of  iodine,  Dr.  Coindet  i^lied  k 
Hje'aaisftJly  to  the  cuib  of  aeroftda. '  Hia  obaerrations  were  soon  M- 
leaped  np  by  othen ;  ao  that  the. claims  of  the  remedy  became  eat^ 
osbMiahed  in.  respect  to  this  most  intractable  disease^  Nani«roaa 
oaeea  apd  memoi%  were  pnblished,  all  tending  to  advance  inqoicy 

.  into  the  new  and  extraorainazy  agent;  extraordinary  as  well,  m  ifs 
wlatfana  to  the  inorganic  aa  the  oiganic  worid.  It  was  early  and  suo- 
^assfblly  ttied  npon  an  extensive  s^e  by  Dr.  Manson,  in  vairioas  con- 

,  ditioas  of  scrofiua,  acrofiilooa  ophthalmia,  &c. ;  employed  bodi  inter- 

'  M%  and  externally.  Then  fbuowed  Ln^l,  attached  to  die  h^pital 
of^SL  Louis,  who  published  three  meitaona  confirming  the  iavonble 
mpcnt  of  hia  predecessors.  This  nairative  is  always  due  to  die  eariy 
.fiwmders  of  a  remedy  which'  has  alreitfdv  bestowed  incalculable  bleaa- 
iM|  iipon  man;  not  abort  even  of  cincnona,  since  we  had  in  arsenic^ 
•u  numeroua  odier  means,  pretty  good  substitutes  for  diat  And 
now,  when  we  nanse  for  a  mooHent  qver  the  countless  numbers  who 
Iwvtf  been  ahreaoy  rescued  from  die  grave  by  iodine  alone,  and  when  we 
attempt  to  think  of  die  labyrinth  of  medical  philosophy  through  wfaidi 
dke:  enlightened  physician  directs,  widi  so  mudi  rehef  to  the  wfada 
vace  of  man,  the  most  potent,  aa  well  as  the  milder  aeents,  of  die  Bfn> 

,  aria  Mediea,— ay,  the  riBmedimm  prmeipale  itself,  what  shall  be  said 
of  diat  credulity  of  the  public  which  reposes  its  confidence  in  the 
dnriatan,  or  yields  the  Psean  triumph  to  an  ApoUo  in  surgery  ? 

Lugol's  audiority  is  valuable.  His  experience  has  scarcely  boen 
improved.  He  employed  die  remedy  internally  and  externally,  and 
treated  the  various  conditions  to  which  scrofula  is  liable,  from  the 
simple  glandular  swelling,  ulceradon,  abscess,  &c.,  to  its  destructive 
effiicts  upon  the  cartilages  and  bones.  An  exception,  however,  must, 
and  probably  alwa^  vnll,  be  made  in  respect  to  tuberculous  phthisis. 
He  preferB  a  solution  of  iodine  with  die  iodide  of  potassium,  in  water. 
This  he  administered  either  in  the  form  of  drops,  or  largely  diluted 
widi  water  under  the  denomination  of  iodnretted  mineral  water.  It 
has  become,  indeed,  a  standing  formula ;  but  to  which  there  is  the 
same  objection  as  applies  to  all  other  analogous  prescriptions.  They 
aU  require  variations  in  the  relative  proportions  of  dieir  constituent 
paita,  and  lead  to  a  neglect  of  the  varying  pathological  states  of  a 
common  form  of  disease  (§  150,  672,  673,  857,  &c.).  It  is  doubtful, 
however,  wh^dier  the  union  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  often  increas- 
es die  efficacy  of  the  simple  iodine ;  although  the  salt,  being  less 
enerttetic^  is  often  better  adapted  to  irritable  states  of  die  alimentary 
canal,  or  where  the  circulatory  oigans  are  liable  to  excitement.  It  is 
readily  seen,  therefore,  that  for  this  reason  die  iodide  of  potassium 
may  be  often  united  in  variable  proportions  to  the  more  active  and 
initating  fiirm  of  the  remedy. 

899^,  e.  It  should  be  considered,  however,  in  reviewing  the  favora- 
ble reporta  whidi  have  been  made  of  a  new  remedy,  that  here,  as  in 
most  other  0Mea,qdier  obaerveca  haveibeen  less  aucoeaiAd  widi  iodine; 
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though  a  general  admission  obtains  that  it  is  raore  useful  in  scrofulous 
afTections,  with  the  exception  of  phthisis,  than  any  other  agent.  This, 
therefore,  is  sufficient  to  place  it  upon  very  high  ground  as  it  respects 
the  most'Protaean  disease.  There  is  much  reason  to  think,  however, 
that  those  who  have  been  least  successful  have  often  failed  from  not 
having  bestowed  the  same  attention  upon  those  general  means  of  im- 
proving health,  such  as  diet,  warm  clothing,  exercise,  &c.,  which  are, 
of  themselves,  not  unfrequently  curative  of  scrofulous  affections ;  as 
they  are  of  syphilitic.  When  remedies  are  employed  in  any  given 
disease  for  the  cure  of  which  they  have  acquired  the  reputation  of 
specifics,  we  are  oflen  apt  to  rely  too  exclusively  upon  the  supposed 
specific,  and  the  remedy,  in  consequence,  frequently  fails  when  it 
would  have  succeeded  under  a  proper  regard  for  the  subordinate 
means.  Failure  in  this  respect  may  turn  the  "  specific"  into  a  form- 
idable foe,  especially  in  active  forms  of  disease  (§  137  d^  150,  &c.). 

Again,  since  the  early  day,  recent  to  be  sure,  of  the  wonder-work- 
ing power  of  iodine,  the  reputed  patholoey  of  scrofula  has  undergone 
a  revolution ;  and  where  abstraction  of  blood,  general  or  local,  a  non- 
stimulating  diet,  &;c.,  were  oflen  considered  necessary,  especially  in 
the  primary  stages  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  a  tonic  and  stimulant  treat- 
ment has  been  erected  u.pon  the  new  doctrine  (§  4,  5|.  Also,  Med, 
and  Phijs,  Comm.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  608-634, 743-746,  780-782).  From  my 
own  observation,  I  can  entertain  no  doubt  that  iodine  is  yet  destined 
to  yield  a  subordinate  aid  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculous  phthisis ; 
while  it  will  rarely  fail  to  aggpravate  the  disease  if  employed  before 
inflammation  is  brought  under  the  discipline  of  the  lancet,  low  diet, 
&c.,  or  where  the  alimentary  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  is  in  an  ir- 
ritable state. 

892^,  /.  Thirdly.  The  power  of  iodine,  and  of  its  combinations, 
reaches  yet  farther,  and  more  remarkably,  perhaps,  than  as  respects 
its  control  over  bronchocele.  It  has  oflen  accomplished  the  removal 
of  certain  chronic  affections  which  appeared  to  have  been  removed 
from  the  reach  of  every  other  medical  agent.  This  has  been  especially 
true  of  many  cases  of  those  affections  which  have  run  on  to  induration. 
Here  it  is  that  iodine  illustrates  its  remarkable  virtues  as  an  alterative, 
in  breaking  up  the  most  obstinate  conditions  of  disease,  changing  en- 
tirely the  long-established  morbid  action  of  those  capillaries  from 
which  the  deposition  of  a  peculiarly  modified  condition  of  lymph 
arises,  and  which  forms  some  of  the  worst  enlargements  and  indura- 
tions short  of  carcinoma  (§  733^1  738,  740  a,  b) ;  while,  also,  its  san- 
ative effect  must  extend  to  the  absorbent  system  of  the  part,  increas- 
ing its  energy,  and  thus  reducing  the  volume  of  the  organ  and  restor- 
ing it  to  its  natural  state.  Mercury,  it  is  true,  will  accomplish  this  in 
some  instances,  but  is  comparatively  inoperative,  and  they  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  quinine. 

Coming  to  those  chronic  enlargements  and  indurations  of  the  liv- 
er and  spleen,  which  form  the  sequelse  of  intermittent  and  remittent 
fevers,  the  Peruvian  alterative  finds  a  competitor  in  iodine,  though 
they  will  now  harmonize  together  (§  892,  kk).  Mercury,  too,  in  some 
of  its  forms,  is  also  more^or  less  applicable  to  these  conditions.  Bat, 
to  iodine  we  look  with  greater  confidence  in  the  intractable  shapes ; 
and  here  we  may  not  calculate  much  upon  the  cinchona  alkaloids. 
Nevertheless,  even  here  mercury  may  be  often  advantageously  asso- 
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dated  with  iodine ;  and  this  is  particularly  true  of  bad  forms  of  he- 
patic induration.  Iodine,  however,  is  more  apt  to  take,  in  its  thera« 
peutical  scope*  those  enlargements  of  the  spleen  which  are  known  as 
ague  cakes.  They  have  often  yielded  to  its  influence  in  this  and  in 
other  countries ;  and  sometimes,  indeed,  where  the  splenic  induration 
has  been  independent  of  fever,  and  where  quinia  is  powerless  (§  662  a. 
813  h,  814,  816  b,  892  kk). 

The  uterus,  in  its  former  intractable  indurations  and  enlargements, 
has  frequently  yielded  of  late  to  the  alterative  action  of  iodine.  Even 
when  of  a  bony  hardness,  and  filling  nearly  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis, 
this  condition  of  the  uterus  has  given  way  to  iodine  in  the  space  of 
six  weeks,  the  volume  of  the  organ  reduced  to  the  natural  size,  and 
the  catamenia  restored.  Here  the  dependence  was  upon  iodine  alone; 
and  justly  so,  since  there  was  no  local  or  constitutional  inflammatory 
symptom  to  require  the  co-operation  of  a  depletory  treatment.  But, 
in  other  examples,  where  more  or  less  active  inflammation  has  at- 
tended the  uterine  enlargements,  local  and  general  bloodletting,  rest, 
low  diet,  &c,  have  been  brought  advantageously  to  the  successful  use 
of  iodine  (§  855,  856).  It  is  astonishing,  too,  with  what  rapidity  these 
conditions  of  the  uterus  have  eiven  way ;  yielding  entirely,  m  the  most 
successful  cases,  within  periods  varying  from  six  weeks  to  four  months. 

These  uterine  cases,  like  the  ophthalmic,  illustrate  the  safety  and 
advantage  of  applying  iodine  directly  to  the  afiected  part,  wherever 
accessible ;  it  being  rubbed,  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  in  the  case  of 
the  uterus,  upon  the  neck  of  that  organ.  This  practice  has  succeed- 
ed especially  where  the  neck  of  the  uterus  has  oeen  the  special  seat 
of  induration,  and  of  those  hard  tumors  which  are  liable  to  run  into 
ulceration. 

Iodine  has  even  made  salutary  impressions  upon  ovarian  tumors; 
and  here,  too,  it  is  mainly  useful  in  the  indurated  enlargements  of  the 
ovaries,  and  probably  little,  if  at  all,  in  ovarian  dropsy. 

Leaving  the  uterine  system  for  its  associate  mammary  gland,  we 
have  many  accounts  of  its  partial  success,  at  least,  in  those  scirrous 
affections  which  put  on  some  of  the  aspects  of  cancer,  but  without  its 
nvalignancy ;  relieving  the  distress,  and  holding  the  disease  in  check ; 
while  even  cancer  itself,  and  in  its  ulcerated  state,  is  said  to  have  de- 
rived mitigation  from  the  external  use  of  iodine. 

Few  affections  are  more  sad  than  enlargements  and  indurati6ns  of 
the  prostate  ffland ;  and  here,  too,  the  sufferer  has  sometimes  obtained 
relief  from  this  remarkable  agent,  both  from  its  internal  and  external  use. 

The  parotid  glands  swell  up  and  remain  permanently  enlarged  and 
indurated  after  scarlatina,  and  from  other  transient  causes ;  and  the 
lymphatic  glands  become  involved  in  the  same  way  from  sympathy 
with  diseased  states  of  the  stomach,  or  from  other  causes  not  connect- 
ed with  the  scrofulous  diathesis.  In  all  these  cases,  iodine  is  the  most 
efficient  agent ;  at  least,  in  a  general  sense.  But  these  are  cases,  also, 
for  leeching ;  which  not  only  greatly  helps  the  restorative  change,  but 
imparts,  also,  greater  efficacy  to  the  iodine.  Indeed,  it  is  not  unusual 
that  repeated  applications  of  leeches  to  these  glandular  tumors,  al- 
though of  an  extremely  indolent  nature,  will  alone  overthrow  their 
morbid  states,  and  disperse  the  whole  affection.  It  is  a  common  mode 
of  treatment  in  my  practice,  and  has  often  revealed  an  alterative  influ- 
ofthe  remedy  of  which  cupping  is  incapable. 
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892^,  g.  Iodine  has  been  employed  internally  and  externally,  with 
various  degrees  of  advantage^  in  chronic  affections  of  the  skin,  such  as 
lepra,  icthiosis,  psoriasis,  &c.,  and  it  has  been  applied  in  the  same  way 
to  arrest  the  progress  ef  phagedenic  and  other  destructive  ulcers, 
which  oflen  put  on  favorable  changes  under  the  local  as  well  as  con- 
stitutional effects  of  this  agent. 

892 i,  h.  Nor  has  secondary  syphilis  refused  to  yield  to  the  power 
of  iodine ;  and  this,  too,  in  cases  where  mercury  has  either  failed,  or 
has  aggravated  the  affection.  But,  these  cases  are  not  common,  and 
we  should  not  be  led  away  from  the  better  remedy  by  rare  exam- 
ples of  greater  success  from  an  agent  which  will  commonly  fail. 
Where  iodine  has  succeeded  in  cases  of  this  nature,  without  the  co- 
operation of  mercury,  the  syphilitic  affection  was  probably  under  the 
influence  of  the  scrofulous  diathesis  (§  659,  662  a).  Besides  the  in- 
ternal proof  concerned  in  these  cases,  the  foreeoing  conclusion  is 
stienc^ened  by  the  emaciation,  ulcerations  of  the  skin  and  throat, 
and  the  inflammation  of  the  bones  and  periosteum,  which  attend  the 
cases  where  iodine  has  exerted  an  independent  sway. 

But  iodine  has  succeeded  most  happily  in  syphilitic  cases  when 
combined  with  mercury ;  especially  where  syphilis  has  affected  scrof- 
ulous subjects.  But  simple  iodine,  true  to  its  great  prerogative  of 
overthrowing  deep-seated  mischief  of  chronic  glandular  inflammations, 
has  been  successfully  applied  to  old  venereal  affections  of  the  testicles, 
and  to  indolent  buboes. 

892},  <*.  GronorrhGea  and  leucorrhcea,  in  their  indolent  states,  have 
been  successfully  treated  by  iodine ;  especially  so  in  scrofulous  habits, 
when  the  relief  it  yields  is  more  uniform  than  in  other  cases. 

892},  k.  I  stated  just  now,  that  iodine  has  been  more  successful  in 
real  ovarian  tumors  tlian  in  simple  ovarian  dropsy ;  but  other  drop- 
sical affections  have  not  escaped  the  far-reaching  virtues  of  this  new 
agent ;  though  I  have  not  much  to  say  in  commendation  of  its  oflicacy 
on  this  score.  As  in  many  other  affections,  it  is  evident  that  iodine 
delights  in  the  worst  forms  of  dropsy,  and  is  little  disposed  to  grapple 
with  those  simple  conditions  which  depend  upon  mere  inflammation 
of  the  serous  or  cellular  tissues.  It  makes  its  attack,  rather,  upon 
those  dropsies  which  nothing  else  will  reach ;  such  as  are  symptom- 
atic of  organic  affections  of  the  liver,  or  kidneys,  or  spleen,  or  neart, 
&c.,  and  where  a  low  inflammation  is  instituted,  sympathetically,  in 
the  serous  tissue  of  the  abdomen  or  thorax,  as  the  immediate  proxi- 
mate cause,  and  kept  up  by  the  organic  disease.  And  now  we  under- 
stand how  it  is  that  iodine  will  sometimes  reach  Uicse  most  formidable 
dropsies,  since  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of  this  agent  to  break  up  old 
organic  lesions  ;  and,  in  exerting  this  astonishing  oflice  in  regard  to 
the  liver,  &c.,  the  cause  which  maintains  the  serous  inflammation  is 
removed,  and  the  dropsical  affection  disappears  as  a  consequence. 
Hence,  again  and  again,  the  importance  of  looking  well  not  only  to 
the  nature  of  the  patholo^cal  cause,  but  to  all  the  complications  with 
which  it  may  be  attended,  and  their  sympathetic  relations  to  each  oth- 
er (§  905). 

892|,  /.  Iodine  has  been  successfully  employed  as  an  emmenagogue 
by  most  of  the  physicians  who  have  illustrated  its  uses.  My  own  ob- 
servation leads  me  to  believe  that  it  is  mostly  useful  in  restoring  men- 
struation in  subjects  of  a  scrofulous  diathesis ;  and  here  it  will  be  sal- 
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utBiy  if  not  contra-indicated  by  irritable  states  of  the  BJtomach  and  in- 
testines. But,  even  in  such  cases,  the  iodide  of  starch,  or  the  milder 
sponge,  m^  be  admissible ;  and  this  remark,  it  will  be  readily  seen,  is 
more  or  less  applicable  to  other  affections  attended  by  morbid  irrita- 
bility of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue. 

The  same  agent  is  also  entitled  to  much  consideration  as  an  indirect 
emmenagogue  in  all  cases  where  suspended  menstruation  is  complica- 
ted with  chronic  enlargements  or  indurations  of  any  of  the  great  in- 
ternal viscera.  In  these  instances,  the  uterine  affection  is  only  Symp- 
tomatic of  graver  disease,  ^s,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  a  majority  of 
other  cases,  to  depend  upon  a  primary  though  only  simple  derange- 
ment of  some  other  part,  especially  of  the  alimentary  canal  (§  689  /, 
906). 

892},  m.  Chronic  rheumatism  has  proved  itself  amenable,  in  some 
cases,  to  iodine.  We  shall  find,  however,  much  better  remedies  for 
xheumatism,  in  all  its  aspects.  But,  it  is  not  remarkable,  that  a  power 
so  sovereign  in  many  other  intractable  maladies  should  sometimes 
succeed  in  whatever  less  difficult  and  somewhat  analogous  instances 
it  may  be  brought  to  bear.  It  must  be  considered,  also,  that  the 
scrofulous  diathesis  is  common,  and  that  here  iodine  is  at  home. 

892  ij,  ».  In  the  form  of  iodine' vapor,  the  novelty  is  even  held  up  as 
a  remedy  for  pulmonary  consumption  by  Sir  C.  Scudamore,  Sir  James 
Murray,  and  others.  But,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  this  condition 
can  be  effected  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  constitutional 
method,  and  it  may  be  expected  that  the  vapor  vrill  share  the  fate  of 
boiling  tar,  and  the  steam  of  the  horse-stable. 

892},  o.  Gout  has  yielded  to  this  potent  but  quiet  remedy.  The 
swellings  of  the  joints  have  given  way,  not  only  in  chronic,  but  in 
some  acute  forms  of  the  disease.  Those  practitioners  who  have  cm- 
ployed  it  in  the  latter  case  are  probably  of  them  who  cure  the  same 
disease  with  bark  and  wine,  and  it  has  been  overrated  in  the  former. 
With  the  same  experimental  views,  iodine  has  been  administered  in 
diabetes  mellitus ;  but,  whether  it  may  bo  useful  or  detrimental  in  this 
disease  will  depend,  clearly,  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual 
case ;  especially  upon  the  state  of  the  digestive  organs,  which  take  an 
important  part  in  the  pathology  of  diabetes. 

892},  p.  Iodine  is  employed  by  the  surgeon  for  various  local  pur- 
poses, among  which  many  forms  of  ill-conditioned  ulcers  are  the  most 
common.  Here  it  often  manifests  its  sanative  influence,  but  more  so 
when  the  cases  justify  its  internal  use.  It  were  well,  too,  if  these 
cases  were  oflener  treated  according  to  the  precepts  of  medical  phi- 
losophy and  the  experience  of  sound  physicians. 

892},  q.  The  ioduretted  bath  has  been  overrated,  but,  perhaps,  is 
unwisely  falling  into  disuse. 

The  details  as  to  dose,  &c.,  must  be  sought  by  the  young  inquirer 
in  the  appropriate  books.  There,  too,  he  vrill  find  some  useful  com- 
binations of  this  with  other  substances,  which  have  been  brought  to- 
gether by  the  chemist,  who  is  always  laying  the  profession  under  these 
high  obligations.  We  shall  not  oflen  want,  however,  more  than  the 
simple  substance,  the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  iodide  of  mercury,  and 
the  iodide  of  starch.  It  is  not  improbable,  also,  that  we  may  some- 
times find  in  bromine,  or  some  of  its  combinations,  useful  substitutes 
for  iodine. 
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892^,  r.  I  have  spoken  of  the  iodide  of  starch  as  suitable  in  many 
eases  where  the  intestinal  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  is  too  irritable 
for  the  more  active  forms  of  iodine.  But,  I  am  apt  to  think  that,  in 
soch  cases,  yrc  may  also  fall  back  advantageously  upon  the  vegetable 
spthiops,  or  upon  the  burnt  sponge.  They  have  done  us  service  in 
former  times,  and  may  do  it  again. 

It  is  certainly  a  curious  fact,  in  the  history  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
that  the  fucus  vesiculosus  and  the  sponge,  one  an  unseemly  yreed  of  the 
ocean,  and  the  other  an  anomalous  organic  being  from  the  bottom  of 
the  Mediterranean,  should  have  been  applied  to  the  relief  of  broncho- 
cele  and  scrofula,  and  have  led  to  the  important  supplement  which 
the  Materia  Medica  has  enjoyed  in  the  iodides  and  bromides.  Nor 
is  it  less  curious,  that  a  remedy  for  the  same  affections  had  been  de- 
tected in  the  liver  of  the  cod. 

Although  the  day  of  these  mysterious  agents  has  passed  away, — 
passed  in  their  uses  and  their  mystery, — it  may  be  that  exigencies 
may  now  and  then  commend  to  our  notice  their  quiet  influences ; 
when  we  may  depend  upon  it,  we  shall  find  organic  nature  as  undo- 
viating  in  these  low  conditions  of  life  as  in  all  other  objects  within  its 
comprehensive  range.  We  shall  always  find  iodine  and  bromine 
among  Aese  humble  tenants  of  the  deep ;  and,  in  doses  of  one  drachm 
to  four  of  the  calcined  preparations,  we  may  depend  upon  results,  if 
not  as  certain  and  speedy  as  those  -of  iodine  or  bromine,  at  least  such 
as  will  evince  an  efficient  remedial  power  (§  290,  350,  nos.  25,  26, 
26i,  28). 

892^,  f.  It  sometimes  happens  when  iodine,  or  its  compounds,  irri- 
tate the  intestinal  canal,  or  the  system  at  large,  they  may  be  rendered 
compatible  by  small  quantities  of  morphia,  or  the  extract  of  hyoscya- 
mus,  or  of  lettuce,  &c.  This  interposition  of  narcotics,  however,  to 
promote  the  tolerance  of  iodine,  demands  great  care ;  and  the  narcotic 
must  not  be  detrimental  if  the  iodine  were  not  employed.  But,  it 
commonly  happens,  when  iodine  produces  its  salutary  effects,  that  it 
improves  the  appetite,  if  it  have  been  deficient ;  or,  at  least,  does  not 
impair  it  In  a  general  sense,  also,  if  the  subject  have  been  thin,  ho 
gams  in  flesh  under  its  influence.  These  affirmations  can  be  made 
of  no  other  remedy,  excepting  bromine,  of  equal  curative  power.  It 
is  often,  indeed,  upon  the  digestive  organs  that  the  first  salutary  efiects 
of  iodine  are  manifested  ;  as  seen  not  only  in  the  improvement  of  ap- 
petite and  digestion,  but  in  the  more  abundant  elaboration  of  bile,  and 
m  a  healthier  aspect  of  the  fecal  discharges.  Simultaneously,  also, 
the  bowels  act  more  freely ;  and,  when  purging  takes  place  during 
the  use  of  iodine,  it  is  probably  often  more  irom  the  redundant  flow 
of  bile  which  it  has  promoted,  than  from  the  direct  action  of  the  rem- 
edy upon  the  intestinal  canal. 

892^,  t.  Here,  then,  through  these  efiects  upon  the  oreans  of  diges- 
tion, we  arrive  at  an  interpretation  of  those  salutiary  changes  which 
are  exerted  upon  parts  remotely  situated.  It  is  either  a  direct  sympa- 
thetic result,  or  the  sympathetic  consequence  of  the  removal  of  disease 
from  the  abdominal  viscera,  by  which  the  remote  affections  had  been 
maintained  (§  803,  804,  905), 

S92i,  u.  In  a  general  sense,  it  has  been  found  that  a  non-stimulant 
diet  promotes  the  salutary  efiects  of  iodine.  This  agent  is,  in  itself,  a 
stimulant  to  the  circulation  in  most  of  the  morbid  states  to  which  it  is 
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applicable ;  and,  while  it  heals  by  other  virtues,  its  stimulant  proper- 
ties disqualify  it  for  all  active  conditions  of  inflammation  (§  137  i2, 
143  Ct  150,  151).  It  is  therefore  an  object  in  the  lower  forms  of  in- 
flammation which  come  vrithin  the  range  of  iodine,  to  avoid  increas 
ing  the  susceptibility  to  its  stimulant  virtues  by  stimulating  food  (§ 
143  c,  556  c,  872  a).  In  such  conditions,  indeed,  abstemiousness,  in 
respect  to  food,  is  in  itself  directly  curative  (§  150,  856,  863, 1007  /i~J, 
1008). 

But,  there  are  some  conditions  to  which  iodine  is  peculiarly  suited, 
particularly  bronchocele,  when  the  general  health  is  often  sound,  and 
when  the  ordinary  diet  may  be  pursued  (§  143  c,  150,  151,  892^  a). 
In  most  other  affections  to  which  iodine  is  adapted,  the  general  healdi 
18  apt  to  be  unsound,  and  the  local  affections  of  a  distinctly  ^flamma- 
tory  nature. 

892^,  V,  That  iodine  should  sometimes  fail  of  removing,  or  even  of 
mitigating  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  most  appropriate,  is  certainly  to 
be  expected.  This  want  of  uniformity  may  be  affirmed  not  only  of 
an  known  remedies,  but  of  such  as  are  unknown.  It  results  necessa- 
rily even  from  the  different  natural  modifications  of  the  vital  states  of 
different  individuals.  The  principle  is  shown  under  various  aspects 
in  former  sections  (§  585).  But,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  the  reme- 
dial power  of  iodine  in  numerous  forms  of  disease  that  had  baffled 
the  most  enlightened  efforts,  is  fully  established. 

ERGOT. 

8924,  a.  The  origin  and  special  character  of  ergot  have  been  only 
recently  well  determined.  Many  have  supposed  it  to  be  a  morbid 
conversion  of  the  seed,  produced  by  some  insect  Others  regard  it 
as  a  parasitical  fungus ;  and  it  is  incorporated  by  them  as  a  true 
plant  m  the  genus  selerotium.  It  has  been  shown,  however,  by  Tes- 
sier,  and  others,  that  a  part  only  of  the  grain  sometimes  becomes  er- 
gotized ;  which  proves  sufficiently  that  it  is  not  a  fungus.  The  stig- 
ma, too,  oflen  remains  at  the  top,  and  the  ergot,  like  the  rye,  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  receptacle.  Other  observations,  more  re- 
cently made,  prove  conclusively  that  the  microscope  has  been  at  fault, 
even  in  this  very  visible  and  hard  substance,  in  its  report  of  parasiti- 
cal fungi  as  constituting  the  ergotized  rye  (§  83  b,  131).  The  ergot 
b  now  sufficiently  shown  to  be  a  morbid  degeneration  of  the  rye. 

892 J,  b,  Ereot  was  introduced  into  regular  practice,  as  a  powerful 
agent  for  exciting  uterine  contractions  during  the  process  of  labor,  by 
the  venerable  John  Stearns,  M.D.,  of  the  city  of  New  York,  in  a 
letter  to  Dr.  Ackerly,  in  1808 ;  though  it  had  been  a  popular  means 
of  expediting  labor  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  in  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France. 

This  letter  of  Dr.  Steams  has  not  oflen  met  the  public  eye,  nor  has 
that  reward  attended  the  service  which  it  was  the  delight  of  darker 
ages  to  bestow  upon  the  great  benefactors  of  man.  The  letter,  too,  is 
interesting  from  the  brevity  with  which  it  announces  a  most  impor- 
tant discovery  (new  at  least  to  the  profession),  for  the  perfect  accuracy 
with  which  the  effects  are  described,  and  for  the  precautions  which 
Dr.  Steams  had  the  sagacity  to  suggest  as  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  agent  should  be  administered,  but  which  have  been  most 
strangely  violated  by  others. 
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The  brief  statement,  whicb  has  now  grown  into  volumes,  of  the 
wonderful  properties  of  ergot,  and  of  the  only  known  substance  which 
is  capable  of  exciting  uterine  contractions,  contrasts  in  its  brevity  and 
modesty  not  loss  remarkably  with  the  never-ending  and  inflated  ac- 
counts which  are  often  coming  to  us  of  worthless  specifics,  and  more 
worthless  speculations,  than  does  the  gigantic  power  of  ergot  form  an 
imposing  contrast  with  the  whole  host  of  those  pretend^  remedies 
which  have  fallen  into  oblivion,  one  after  another,  when  their  inefE- 
ciency  has  been  proved  by  an  adequate  sacrifice  of  human  life. 

But  let  ut  once  more  call  into  light  the  original  announcement 
Thus  the  letter : 

"  In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  herewith  transmit  to  you  a 
sample  of  the  pufvis  parturiens^  which  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  for  several  years  with  the  most  complete  success.  It  expedites 
lingerinfi;  parturition,  and  saves  to  the  accoucheur  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  time,  without  producing  any  bad  effect  on  the  patient. 

**  The  cases  in  which  I  have  generally  found  this  powaer  to  be  useful, 
are  when  the  pains  are  lingering,  or  have  wholly  suDsided,  or  are  in  any 
way  incompetent  to  exclude  the  foetus.  Previous  to  its  exhibition,  it 
is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  the  presentation,  and  wheth- 
er any  preternatural  obstruction  prevent  the  delivery ;  as  the  violent 
and  almost  incessant  action  which  it  induces  in  the  uterus  precludes 
the  possibility  of  turning.  The  pains  induced  by  it  are  peculiarly 
forcmg,  thoueh  not  accompanied  by  that  distress  and  agony,  of  which 
the  patients  frequently  complain  when  the  action  is  much  less.  My 
method  of  administering  it  is  either  in  decoction  or  powder.  Boil 
half  a  drachm  of  the  powder  in  half  a  pint  of  water ;  and  give  one 
third  every  twenty  minutes  till  the  pains  commence.  In  powder  1 
give  from  five  to  ten  grains.  Some  patients  require  larger  doses, 
though  I  have  generally  found  these  sufficient. 

"  If  the  dose  be  larger,  it  will  generally  produce  nausea  and  vomit- 
ing. In  most  cases  you  will  be  sui-prised  with  the  suddenness  of  its 
operation.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  to  be  completely  ready  before 
you  begin  the  medicine,  as  the  urgency  of  the  pains  will  allow  you 
but  a  short  time  afterward.  Other  physicians  who  have  administered 
it  concur  with  me  in  the  success  of  its  operation. 

"  The  modus  operandi  I  feel  incompetent  to  explain.  At  the  same 
time  that  it  augments  the  action  of  the  uterus,  it  appears  to  relax  the 
rigidity  of  the  contracted  muscular  fibres. 

"  It  is  a  vegetable,  and  appears  to  be  a  spurious  growth  of  rye.  On 
examining  a  granary  where  rye  is  stored,  you  will  be  able  to  procure 
a  sufficient  quantity  among  the  grain.  Rye  which  grows  in  low,  wet, 
ground  yields  it  in  greatest  abundance.  I  have  no  objection  to  your 
giving  this  any  publicity  you  may  think  proper.*' — John  Stearns,  in 
New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xi.,  p.  308,  1808. 

That  is  the  whole ;  correct  in  every  aspect,  and  without  a  practical 
improvement  from  that  day  to  the  present;  unless  it  be  an  extension 
of  some  of  the  minor  points  which  are  embraced  in  the  comprehen- 
sive statement  of  the  discoverer.  It  may,  therefore,  stand  as  an  admi- 
rable concentration  of  all  the  leading  details  relative  to  this  great  ac- 
cession to  the  universal  cause  of  humanity  and  medical  science.  It  is 
the  best  general  guide  for  the  practitioner  that  can  be  devised,  and 
had  it  been  duly  posted  in  medical  journals  and  obstetrical  works,  in- 
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Stead  of  some  of  its  violatioDs  which  have  appeared  from  time  to  time, 
it  will  be  conceded,  I  cannot  doubt,  that  I  am  not  astray  fi'om  the  ob- 
jects of  the  present  work  in  bestowing  an  ample  notice  of  the  origin 
of  an  important  remedy  which  stands  alone  in  the  natural  world. 

No  sooner  was  this  discovery  announced,  than  its  value  was  pro- 
claimed in  difierent  quarters,  not  only  by  a  confirmation  of  the  impu- 
ted virtues  of  ergot,  but  by  an  opposition  to  its  use  on  account  of  those 
very  attributes  of  the  remedy.  It  was  said  to  be  dangerously  violent 
in  its  uterine  influences.  And  so  it  is,  like  all  things  else  in  their 
various  relations  to  disease,  unless  employed  with  a  proper  reference 
to  "precaution"  (§  137  d,  143  c,  150,  151). 

With  others,  there  was  not  a  ready  disposition  to  concede  the  merit 
of  originality,  and  records  were  hunted  up  for  the  purpose  of  showing 
that  ergot  had  been  long  before  in  the  hands  of  the  common  people, 
about  in  the  same  way  as  haxl  been  the  cow-pox  before  Jenner  connrm- 
ed  its  protective  power.  But,  whether  the  former  was  of  any  greater 
use  than  motherwort,  the  profession  had  not  troubled  themselves  to 
inquire. 

Frightful  accounts  were  also  quoted  of  wide-spread  and  fatal  epi 
demies,  which  the  superstitious  had  charged  upon  rye,  of  which  ergot 
was  supposed  to  be  the  insidious  cause  (§  892 J,  /).  A  more  feeble 
conjecture  was  never  assigned  for  epidemics ;  unless  the  hypothesis 
be  excepted,  that  damaged  rice  was  the  cause  of  the  malignant  chol- 
era in  Asia  and  Europe,  because  the  patients  had  *'  rice-water  evac- 
uations ;''  and,  also,  that  the  milk  of  cows  in  some  of  our  Western 
States  is  the  cause  of  a  malignant  form  of  miasmatic  fever  [Med.  and 
Phj/siolog,  Camm,^  vol.  i.,  p.  537-539). 

Other  writers  entered  the  field  against  the  new  agent,  in  other 
shapes  ;  some  of  them  denouncing  the  remedy  as  invariably  fatal  to 
modier  and  child,  while  others  affirmed  that  it  was  as  inert  as  rye  itself 

But  time  puts  all  things  right,  though  it  may  come  too  late  for  him 
who  should  reap  the  reward.  Harvey  lost  all  his  practice  because  of 
the  envy  which  was  excited  by  his  discovery  of  the  circulation  of 
the  blood ;  and  nothing  but  demonstration  upon  demonstration  to  the 
eyes  of  the  multitude  rescued  Jenner  from  the  execration  which  he 
received  because  he  had  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  render  a  great  ser- 
vice to  his  cotemporaries.  Newton,  too,  was  so  annoyed  by  opposi- 
tion that  he  regietted  his  pursuits,  and  has  left,  in  consequence,  his 
stamp  upon  the  very  front  of  Philosophy,  that  she  is  "  a  capricious 
maid.''  And  who  among  philosophers  does  not  know  that  at  this  mo- 
ment a  part  of  their  corps  are  disputing  with  the  amiable  and  unre- 
sisting Draper  his  great  discoveries  relative  to  the  light  of  the  sun 
(§  188i,  d)  1 

It  was  not  so  in  the  early  ages  of  our  art ;  and  had  Hanxy,  or  Jen- 
ner, or  Stearns,  have  lived  at  that  remote  period,  temples  would 
have  overspread  the  land  for  the  perpetuation  of  their  names,  and  as 

frateful  memorials  for  theii-  services  to  the  universal  family  of  man- 
iud.       » 

892|,  c.  Ergot  is  poisonous  to  flies,  leeches,  and  some  other  small 
animals.  In  very  large  quantities  it  is  said  to  be  destructive  to  dogs, 
cats,  pigs,  sheep,  rabbits,  fowls,  &c.  But  this  effect  has  been  evident- 
ly overrated,  since  it  appears  that  some  ounces  were  necessary  to 
afiect  rabbits  and  pigeons.     Sheep  are  put  down  by  Pereira,  in  his 
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Materia  Medica,  among  the  animals  that  are  liable  to  be  poisoned  by 
ergot.  But  a  little  farther  on  he  says  that,  "In  1811,  twenty  sheep 
ate  together  nine  pounds  of  it  daily  for  four  weeks,  without  any  ill  ef- 
fects. In  another  instance,  twenty  sheep  consumed  thirteen  pounds 
and  a  half  daily,  for  two  months,  without  injury."  And  then  as  to 
other  animals :  "  Thirty  cows  took  together  twenty-seven  pounds  dai- 
ly, for  three  months,  with  impunity ;  and  two  fat  cows  took  in  addition 
nine  pounds  of  ergot  daily,"  with  no  ill  efiect  whatever. 

The  same  conflicting  statements  are  made  as  to  the  effects  of  ergot 
on  man  in  health  ;  some  affirming  that  in  doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  two 
drachms,  it  excites  nausea,  occasions  pain  in  the  head,  dilated  pupils, 
&c.;  while  other  experimenters  declare  that  it  produces  no  effects  wnat« 
ever.  This  is  probaoly  the  fact;  since  we  have  heard  of  only  some  very 
rare  cases  in  which  it  has  had  any  other  efiect  upon  the  susceptible  preg 
nant,  or  parturient  female,  than  that  of  excitmg  uterine  contractions. 
We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  fractional  number  of  some  ffve 
or  six  cases  in  which  delirium  or  stupor  are  said  to  have  resulted  from 
doses  of  half  a  drachm  to  two  drachms  were  due  to  other  causes; 
especially  when  it  is  considered  that  such  affections  of  the  head  are 
not  unusual  with  parturient  women  where  no  ergot  has  been  exhibited. 

Universal  and  large  experience  has  settled  the  fact  that  ergot  has 
no  special  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  and  that,  in  its  therapeu- 
tical doses,  at  least,  it  is  perfectly  inoffensive  when  administered  with 
the  proper  "  precautions"  that  are  relative  to  the  uterine  system.  This 
consideration,  therefore,  imparts  an  inestimable  value  to  the  uterme 
agent ;  and  the  other  attending  circumstances  go  with  iodine,  arsenic, 
&c.,  in  reprobating  all  conclusions  as  to  the  therapeutical  virtues  of 
any  agent  which  are  associated,  as  inductions,  with  its  manifestations 
upon  man  in  health,  and  especially  upon  the  modified  constitution  of 
animals,  or  the  yet  greater  modifications  that  are  presented  by  vege- 
table life.  There  is,  indeed,  nothing  known  possessing  virtues  anal- 
ogous to  those  of  ergot,  while,  also,  its  only  manifest  influences  are 
pronounced  under  special  modified  states  of  the  uterus.  But,  perhaps 
you  say,  and  truly,  too,  that  other  things  will  excite  abortion,  or  some- 
times hasten  natural  labor.  But,  in  all  such  cases,  the  results  depend 
on  very  different  influences ;  on  some  violence  inflicted  on  other  parts, 
or  some  uterine  or  other  malady  which  may  be  thus  removed.  Can- 
tharidcs  may  have  sometimes  excited  abortion ;  but,  if  this  be  true,  it 
is  practically  useless,  rare  in  the  effect,  and  obnoxious  to  other  palpa* 
ble  objections.  The  highest  practical  as  well  as  philosophical  consid- 
erations are  every  where  involved  in  the  principles  now,  again,  under 
investigation  (§  137  J,  143  c,  150,  151,  650,  831,  836,  854  bb,  857, 
859  b,  892  f,  892J  b,  &c.). 

8921,  (I,  The  next  question  which  comes  up  relates  to  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  uterus  is  susceptible  of  the  influences  of  this 
specific  RfTcut ;  for  this  one  may  be  so  regarded  till  others  may  appear 
which  will  accomplish  the  same  results. 

Such  is  the  remarkable  action  of  ergot  afler  labor  has  been  institu- 
ted, especially  afler  the  usual  period  of  gestation,  that  it  was  natural, 
perhaps,  to  suppose  that  the  agent  can  bring  on  the  process  by  its  own 
specific  virtues  (§  143  c,  150,  151,  652  r,  863  a).  Experiments  have 
been  accordingly  made  upon  animals  to  ascertain  whether  abortion 
would  be  thus  brought  about ;  but  Villeneuve,  Warner,  Chatard,  and 
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Others,  have  failed  in  all  their  attempts,  whether  the  ergot  be  injected 
into  the  circulation,  or  administered  by  the  stomach  (§  150,  151). 
But  this  would  not  prove  that  abortion  may  not  be  thus  instituted  in 
the  human  subject  (§  892},  c).  And  to  show  how  deeply  founded  in 
nature  are  some  of  the  important  laws  embraced  in  a  zormer  section 
(§  150),  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  ergot  commonly  promotes  the  ute- 
rine contractions  in  dogs,  cats,  sheep,  cows,  deer,  and,  indeed,  of  all 
other  animals,  so  far  as  tried,  after  natural  labor  has  been  for  some 
time  in  progress ;  even  where  the  uterus  has  become  exhausted  by 
its  long-continued  efforts. 

As  to  the  human  female,  there  is  probably  not  much  doubt  that  er- 
got is  capable  of  exciting  abortion.  Its  vital  relations,  in  the  preg- 
nant state,  are  more  or  less  in  correspondence  with  the  virtues  of  the 
agent  (§  143  e,  150,  189  &,  892|  c).  The  question  is  stated  in  the 
fdttbwine  manner  by  an  adequate  observer,  and  who  believes  in  this 
remarkable  virtue  of  the  great  uterine  agent : 

''GKven,"  he  says,  "to  excite  abortion,  or  premature  labor,  ergot 
has  sometimes  failed  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  Hence  many  ex- 
perienced accoucheurs  have  concluded  that,  for  this  medicine  to  have 
any  effect  on  the  uterus,  it  was  necessary  that  the  process  of  labor 
should  have  actually  commenced.  But,  while  we  admit  that  it  some- 
times fails,  we  have  abundant  evidence  to  prove  that  it  frequently 
succeeds."  Other  able  observers  testify  to  this  fact ;  MuUer,  Rams- 
boCham,  and  other  familiar  names. 

It  is  evident,  too,  that  ergot  is  capable  of  actine  upon  the  uterus, 
and  of  exciting  contractions  of  the  orean,  in  its  unimpregnated  state, 
when  its  susceptibilities  are  increased  by  disease  (§  143  c,  150,  151, 
177,  ISid  b).  Uterine  polypi  have  been  thus  expelled,  and  monor- 
rhagia arrested. 

But,  this  ceases  to  be  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  how  great- 
ly changed  is  uterine  irritability  in  a  state  of  pregnancy ;  when  the 
most  trifling  causes,  such  as  lifting  a  chair,  putting  up  window-cur- 
tains, sudden  joy,  sudden  surprise,  or  grief,  will  rouse  the  muscular 
action  of  the  impregnated  uterus,  and  bring  on  abortion  (§  150,  151, 
189  b,  227,  233,  233 J,  904  d).  .  If  we  now  add  to  the  foregoing  con- 
siderations the  increasing  tendency  to  abortion  in  proportion  to  the 
frequency  of  its  occurrence,  it  may  aid  our  philosophy  of  life  in  its 
general  aspects,  and  concur  with  other  facts  m  a  specific  illustration 
of  what  I  have  propounded  as  to  the  laws  of  vital  habit  (§  535-567). 

Our  experimental  knowledge,  however,  as  to  the  ability  of  ergot  to 
institute  labor  must  be  always  limited ;  for  opportunities  must  be 
rare  in  which  a  physician  of  any  moral  sense,  and  therefore  of  any 
reliable  truth,  would  administer  this,  or  any  other  agent,  with  a  view 
to  producing  abortion.  Even  in  the  very  limited  number  of  cases 
where  art  is  called  upon  for  this  solemn  duty,  it  rather  seeks  the  me- 
chanical method. 

Connected  with  the  difficulty  of  attaining  an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  power  of  ergot  of  inducing  abortion  (especially  the  extent  of 
its  power),  are  the  numerous  mistakes  that  have  been  made  in  respect 
to  other  supposed  effects  of  this  substance ;  particularly  those  which 
are  relative  to  the  epidemics,  and  which  continue  to  be  more  or  less 
ascribed  to  its  malign  influence.  But,  what  is  more  to  the  present 
purpose,  is  the  important  fact,  that,  although  now,  as  in  former  times, 
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there  can  be  no  doubt  that  rye  largely  compounded  with  ergot  is  ha- 
bitually and  very  extensively  consumed,  we  have  never  heard,  as  one 
of  its  evil  consequences,  that  it  has  given  rise  to  abortion.  This  un- 
deniable truth,  therefore,  must  settle  the  question,  at  least,  as  to  any 
uniformity  in  this  imputed  effect  of  ergot,  and  turn  our  attention  to 
the  mechanical  means  when  the  interposition  of  art  is  Required,  and 
our  scrutiny  to  other  expedients  in  detecting  the  criminality  of  oth- 
ers. A  right  decision  of  the  question  is  one  of  great  interest,  not  only 
in  a  philosophical  aspect,  but  on  account  of  its  practical  bearings, 
and,  also,  in  a  medico-legal  aspect. 

892|,  e.  It  may  now  be  said  to  the  young  practitioner,  that  he 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  expulsive  efforts  are  made  by  the  uterus, 
that  all  the  devices  of  the  lying-in  chamber,  such  as  straining,  pulling, 
&c.,  are  worse  than  useless;  that  the  uterine  contractions  are  in- 
creased in  violence  and  frequency  soon  after  tlie  administration  of  er- 
got, and  that  they  generally  go  on  increasing  till  the  birth  is  effected. 
Indeed,  the  partunent  process  sometimes  continues,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  the  agent,  for  several  minutes  afler  the  expulsion  of  the  pla- 
centa ;  but  it  commonly  ceases,  so  far  as  the  ergot  is  concerned,  after 
delivery  is  consummated  (§  150,  151,  652  c), 

892f ,  f.  The  rapid  and  energetic  action  of  the  uterus  led  Dr. 
Steams  to  say,  that,  among  other  things,  it  is  '*  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence to  ascertain  whether  any  preternatural  obstruction  prevent 
the  delivery;"  and,  from  what  is  also  said  of  the  circumstances  which 
justify  the  use  of  ergot,  it  is  erident  that  the  discoverer  considered  a 
full  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri  of  indispensable  importance  to  any  thing 
like  a  safe  result.  He  foresaw  that  the  uterus  might  otherwise  be 
ruptured,  or  the  external  parts  lacerated,  or  the  child  destroyed  by 
the  rapidity  with  which  its  head  would  be  forced  along  the  yet  ri^d 
parts.  He  foresaw,  I  say,  a  violation  of  nature  if  the  foregoing  con- 
dition were  not  awaited*.  And  how  fearfully  has  this  been  verified  in 
practice ;  especially  as  it  regards  the  foetus !  Why  the  vast  differ- 
ence in  results  in  the  hands  of  different  accoucheurs  1  Why  the  nu- 
merous cases  of  cerebral  hemorriiage  in  still-bom  children,  that  havo 
come  up,  of  late,  for  the  good  of  science  *{  The  question  is  readily 
expounded  when  we  turn  to  those  Essays  in  which  it  is  affirmed  that 
ergot  may  bo  administered  when  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  has  attained 
the  diameter  of  half  an  inch !  This  has  been  recommended  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  saving  the  time  of  the  practitioner ;  and  it  opens 
to  us  the  ground  of  the  prejudices,  which  have  sprung  up  in  enlight- 
ened and  more  honest  quarters,  against  the  use  of  ergot  when  it  can 
be  possibly  avoided.  Where  the  safety  of  the  mother  does  not  re- 
quire earlier  interference,  it  is,  doubtless,  a  good  rule  not  to  adminis- 
ter ergot  till  the  head  of  the  child  has  passed  the  brim  of  the  pelvis, 
and  the  labor  has  become  lingering. 

If  the  remedy  be  delayed  till  the  os  uteri  is  well  dilated,  then,  by 
an  admirable  concert  of  sympathy,  the  external  parts  will  havo  either 
undergone  a  corresponding  uilatation,  or  a  tendency  to  an  easy  dila- 
tation (§  150,  151,  385,  and  references). 

892|.  g,  "  Previous  to  the  exhibition  of  ergot,"  says  the  discoverer, 
"  it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  ascertain  the  presentation  ;"  and 
now  the  only  question  that  arises  is  relative  to  the  admissible  presenta- 
tions.    The  OS  uteri  is,  of  course,  supposed  to  be  fully  dilated ;  and  it 

H  R 
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appears  to  be  conceded  that  ergot  may  be  employed  when  the  head  ia 
turned  from  its  usual  position.  But,  this  is  not.  auspicious.  Breach 
presentations  adimt  of  its  use  where  labor  has  become  prolonged,  and 
the  pains  suspended ;  though  here  manual  aid  may  be  safely  applied 
witliout  the  forceps.  These  instruments  are  always  difficult  but  in 
the  hand  of  experience,  and  are  otherwise  more  or  l^ss  liable  lo  ob- 
jection. 

892j^,  h.  It  is  not  alone  in  protracted  labors,  where  the  uterine  ef- 
forts have  ceased  to  be  efficient,  that  ergot  is  applicable  with  a  view 
to  promoting  delivery.  Serious  hemorrhages  sometimes  spring  up, 
where  it  becomes  important  to  hasten  delivery  by  every  possible  means 
that  may  bo  less  hazardous  than  the  impending  evil.  In  cases  of  this 
nature,  especially  when  alarming  hemorrhage  comes  on  during  natural 
labor,  and  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  be  right,  we  enjoy  no  means 
80  likely  to  insure  safety  and  immediate  success  as  offered  by  ergot ; 
so  only  the  pelvis  be  not  deformed,  and  the  presentation  suitable. . 

892 1,  t.  So,  also,  in  ordinary  cases  of  abortion,  where  hemorrhage 
may  become  alarming,  ergot  may  be  employed  to  hasten  the  expul- 
sion of  the  ovum,  and  arrest  the  flow  of  blood.  In  these  instances, 
however,  the  tampon  is  probably  preferable,  since  it  is  always  sure, 
and  it  is  not  certain  that  abortion  will  happen. 

892f ,  h.  Some  females  are  remarkably  liable  to  profuse  uterine 
hemorrhage  after  natural  labor ;  and  these  are  cases  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  ergot  a  few  minutes  before  the  expulsion  of  the  child ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  activity  of  the  uterine  contractions.  In  such  instan- 
ceB  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  pains  to  be  quite  energetic  throughout  the 
labor,  but  to  cease  abruptly  as  soon  as  the  child  is  born.  The  advan- 
tage of  ergot,  therefore,  administered  some  fifleen  or  twenty  minutes 
before  the  child  is  born,  consists  in  its  disposition  to  maintain  the  ute- 
rine contractions  till  the  organ  is  so  reduced  in  volume  that  hemor- 
rhage is  prevented  or  arrested. 

892|,  I,  Again,  ergot  has  answered  a  useful  purpose  in  cases  of 
puerperal  convulsions,  by  effecting  a  speedy  delivery.  The  objec- 
tion^ which  have  been  made  to  its  use  in  this  condition,  on  the  ground 
of  its  tendency  to  affect  the  head,  appear  to  be  hypothetical.  In  any 
thing  like  its  therapeutical  doses,  the  common  experience  of  mankind 
has  fully  settled  the  fact  that  it  has  no  tendency  to  induce  or  to  increase 
cerebral  or  any  other  condition  of  disease.  Its  virtues  appear  to  be 
limited  to  the  vital  constitution  of  the  uterus. 

The  erudite  Pereira,  in  his  Materia  Medica,  pauses  over  the  exhibi- 
tion of  ergot  in  puerperal  convulsions,  because,  as  he  says, "  The  nar- 
cotic operation  of  ergot  presents  a  serious  objection  to  its  use  in  cere- 
bral affections"  (§  960,  a). 

There  existed  a  remarkable  prejudice  against  ergot  throughout 
Great  Britain,  for  many  years  after  it  had  come  into  extensive  use  in 
other  countries,  on  account  of  the  stories  about  its  having  produced 
wide-spread  epidemics  at  former  periods.  Indeed,  it  was  not  cm- 
ployed,  I  think,  in  England,  till  the  year  1824,  or  about  sixteen 
years  afler  it  was  in  successful  use  in  America.  Some  of  the  old  prej- 
udices remain  in  Great  Britain,  and  where  they  exist  the  risk  of^  that 
formidable  affection,  puerperal  convulsions,  will  be  taken  sooner  than 
pne  of  its  most  efficient  means  of  relief  will  be  employed.  Wc  need 
not  inquire,  in  the  foregoing  cases,  whether  the  os  uteri  be  dilated,  sn 
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only  labor  have  fairly  began.  Bat,  we  may  not  precipitate  ourselves 
at  once  upon  ergot.  There  is  something  else  to  be  done  first.  The 
patient,  I  say,  should  be  first  thoroughly  bled,  as  a  preliminary  requi- 
site, not  only  on  account  of  the  cerebral  affection,  but  to  place  the 
whole  genitsd  organism  in  a  most  favorable  state  for  a  ready  expulsion 
of  the  child.  Let  each  remedy  come  in  its  appropriate  place.  A  vi- 
olation of  their  proper  order  of  sequence  may  be  fatal,  and  doubtless 
has  been  (§  960,  a).  The  specific,  as  it  is  called,  is,  or  should  be,  ofl- 
en  the  last  in  the  consecutive  series.  If  cerebral  disease  be  not  iSrst 
moderated  by  loss  of  blood,  the  increased  uterine  irritation  occasion- 
ed by  ergot  cannot  fail  to  increase  the  evil  in  the  head  of  which  it  had 
been  the  sympathetic  cause.  But,  loss  of  blood  strikes  both  at  cere- 
bral and' uterine  disorder.  Nor  have  I  any  doubt  that,  where  any  cere- 
bral symptoms  have  sprung  up  afler  the  employment  of  ergot  in  its 
therapeutical  doses,  they  have  been  due  either  to  entirely  different 
causes,  or  the  use  of  the  agent  at  so  early  a  stage  of  labor,  that  an  in- 
jurious violence  has  been  inflicted  on  the  uterus,  and  thus  sympathet- 
ically upon  the  nervous  centres  (§  230).  There  has  been  great  rash- 
ness in  the  use  of  ergot,  from  an  unnatural  haste  of  some  practitioners 
to  get  rid  of  their  patients  in  one  way  or  another.  It  is  this  haste 
which  I  would  reprobate,  as,  also,  a  careless  administration  of  ergot 
without  a  due  reference  to  a  proper  Btate  of  the  local  requisites,  and 
its  employment  in  such  excessive  doses  as  render  uterine  action  inju- 
riously violent  (§  878).  In  such  instances,  we  need  not  be  surprised 
at  any  untoward  result ;  and,  if  the  uterus  be  ruptured,  or  the  child 
destroyed,  or  the  nervous  system  shaken  at  its  centre,  we  may  not 
blame  the  remedy. 

892|,  fn.  In  cases  where  the  placenta  is  retained  from  want  of  prop- 
er uterine  contractions,  ergot,  if  employed  soon  afler  the  birth  of  the 
child,  rarely  fails  of  its  purpose.  The  longer,  however,  its  adminis- 
tration is  delayed,  the  less  likely  will  it  be  to  reproduce  the  uterine 
contractions.  Nature  has  accomplished  her  great  purpose  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  child  ;  and  if,  from  artificial  influences  upon  the  hu- 
man constitution,  she  pause  at  her  remaining  office,  it  may  often  be 
that  she  is  prematurely  started  upon  her  recuperative  process,  in 
which  she  now  makes  all  haste  to  her  wonted  station.  But,  whether 
so  or  not,  experience  assures  us  that  uterine  irritability  undergoes 
changes  very  rapidly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  fcetus,  and  that,  in  the 
same  ratio,  the  virtues  of  ergot  lose  their  special  relation  to  the  organ 
(§  150,  151). 

892§,  n.  Where  retention  of  the  placenta  depends  upon  spasmodic 
action  of  the  uterus,  or  is  owing  to  morbid  adhesions,  ergot  yields  no 
benefit,  and  may  be  injurious.  The  former  condition  certainly  consti- 
tutes a  serious  objection  to  its  use.  The  reason  is,  that  one  part  of 
the  organ  is  now  in  a  more  irritable  state  than  the  rest,  and  ergot, 
therefore,  will  act  with  unequal  eflcct  and  increase  the  spasm ;  just 
as  a  cathartic  will  increase  spasm  of  the  intestine  which  depends  upon 
some  inflamed  portion  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  that  organ  (§  150, 161). 

892|,  o.  Our  parturient  agent  has  shown  itself  capable  of  arresting 
uterine  hemorrhage  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  and  that  it  is  a  use- 
ful agent  in  menorrhagia.  Here  it  displays  another  attribute,  and 
yet  another  differing  from  the  astringent  virtue.  It  does  not  now  act 
as  in  the  foregoing  cases^  as  is  evident  from  its  failure  of  inducing  anj 
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of  the  phenomena  of  uterine  contraction,  while,  moreover,  the  utenn 
18  already  in  its  contracted  state.  Its  effect,  in  these  cases,  is  like 
that  of  common  salt,  or  of  ipecacuanha,  in  restraining  haemoptysis. 
That  is  to  say,  of  the  individual  substances,  each  one  exerts  some 
dbange  in  the  action  of  the  part  peculiar  to  itself,  but  diflfeHng  more 
or  less  from  that  of  astringents,  by  which  the  secretion  of  blood  is  ar- 
rested (§  904  J,  890,  a). 

Again,  it  is  said  that  ergot  has  been  successfully  employed  in  hem- 
orrhages from  the  stomach,  intestine,  lungs,  nose,  and  gums ;  all  of 
which  concurs  in  farther  illustrating  the  modus  operandi  of  the  pare 
astringents,  and  of  ergot  in  restraining  monorrhagia.  It  should  be 
added,  however,  that  the  an ti- hemorrhagic  effect  of  ergot,  except  as 
it  respects  the  uterus,  has  been  overrated. 

892|,  p»  There  have  been  some  speculations  afloat,  that  a  poison- 
ous influence  is  exerted  by  ergot  upon  the  child,  in  utero.  But,  there 
cab  be  no  doubt  that  two  errors  ai*e  involved  in  this  hypothesis.  First, 
an  assumption  that  ergot  is  intrinsically  poisonous,  and  in  its  thera- 
peutical doses ;  secondly,  that  an  influence  of  the  ergot  is  propagated 
from  the  parent  to  the  child. 

EMMENAG0OUE8. 

892|,  q.  In  the  foregoing  sections  I  have  been  so  near  upon  ero- 
menagogues,  and  as  the  right  treatment  of  amenorrhoea  concerns  so 
nearly  a  vast  number  of  important  cases,  I  shall  briefly  state  the  re- 
sults of  my  own  observation  in  connection  with  this  subject,  and  with 
a  view,  also,  of  multiplying  illustrations  of  the  principles  which  form 
the  ground- work  of  these  Institutes. 

Emmenagogues  are  arranged  in  my  Materia  Medica,  under  the  gen- 
eral denomination  of  Uterine  Agents,  of  which  ergot  is  the  first,  can- 
tharides  the  second,  and  guaiacum  the  third  in  importance.  I  drop- 
ped the  usual  denomination  which  appears  in  this  section,  partly  with 
a  view  of  moderating  a  common  belief  that  suspended  menstruation 
is  to  bo  always  treated  by  some  agent  bearing  the  name  of  an  em- 
menagogue. 

All  the  agents  comprised  in  this  group  possess  virtues  that  exercise, 
more  or  less,  extensive  though  various  influences  upon  the  uterine 
system.  In  consideration  of  this  known  relation,  such  of  them  as 
have  received  the  appellation  of  emmenagogues  (of  which  cantharides 
and  guaiacum  are  the  principal)  are  apt  to  be  employed  with  a  ref- 
erence alone  to  the  prominent  symptoms  attending  amenorrhcDa. 
But,  when  the  failure  of  the  uterine  function  stands  by  itself,  all  the 
emmenagogues  may  be  inapplicable  on  account  of  some  special  mor- 
bid state  of  the  uterus  upon  which  the  cessation  of  the  discharp^e  de- 
pends. They  are  always  conti*a-indicated,  cantharides  and  guaiacum 
especially,  in  all  inflammatory  and  irritable  states  of  the  uterus ;  at 
least,  till  these  conditions  are  overcome  by  antiphlogistic  means. 
They  are  also  inadmissible  where  menstruation  is  only  suspended  by 
some  direct  influences,  as  from  exposure  to  cold,  &c. ;  and  they  are 
positively  injurious  where  the  suspension  depends  upon  sympathetic 
influences  propagated  by  some  active  form  of^discase  in  other  organs. 

892|,  r.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  amenorrhoea  is  consequent 
oh  chronic  maladies  of  the  chylopoietic  viscera,  and  here  it  is  that  they 
•re  often  administered  with  reference  to  the  remote  consequence; 
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and  the  condition  of  the  important  organs  in  which  the  uterine  em- 
baiTassment  had  its  origin,  and  by  which  it  is  commonly  maintained, 
is  apt  to  be  overlooked  or  neglected.  Where,  however,  the  abdonb- 
inal  derangements  are  sujfficicntly  pronounced  to  attract  attention,  it 
is  not  less  common  to  look  upon  these  primary  causes  as  the  results  of 
a  mere  failure  of  the  uterus  to  excrete  its  natural  product  This  inter- 
pretation comes  of  the  humoral  patliology,  and  is  one  of  the  every-day 
practical  illustrations  of  the  amount  of  its  philosophy. 

But,  menstruation  has  a  totally  different  final  cause  than  humoral- 
ism  imagines  (§  428-432).  The  evils  which  may  arise  from  the  fail- 
ure of  the  evacuation  depend  but  little  upon  this  circumstance.  They 
ai'e  due,  on  the  contrary,  to  the  morbid  state  of  the  orean  through 
which  the  excretion  fails ;  and  this  condition  is  various  m  its  patho- 
logical nature.  According,  also,  to  the  pathological  state  of  the  ute* 
rus.  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  nature  and  amount  of  dis- 
turbance it  may  inflict  on  other  parts.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases, 
however,  the  uterus  suffers  but  little,  and  its  function  returns  as  soon 
as  the  remote  influences  are  overcome. 

Hence,  it  is  obvious  that  the  main  treatment  should  be  addressed 
to  the  organs  of  the  abdomen,  in  all  the  cases  now  under  considera- 
tion. The  state  of  the  uterus,  it  is  true,  reacts  upon  the  primary  and 
leading  seats  of  disease ;  but  ffenorally  feebly  (§  905,  a).  Local  means 
should,  therefore,  go  along  with  the  more  constitutional  ones ;  such  as 
laeching  the  perineum,  exorcise  on  horseback,  the  hip-bath,  &c,  ac- 
cording to  the  general  nature  of  the  case. 

892§,  t.  The  foregoine  view  of  our  subject  inculcates  a  varie^ 
of  treatment  in  the  multifarious  aspects  of  amcnorrhooa,  and  regards 
all  things  as  emmenagoffue,  in  principle,  which  will  restore  the  ute- 
rine function ;  though  that  be  commonly  one  of  the  least  important 
effects.  A  cathartic  may  be  best  when  menstruation  is  suddenly  ar- 
rested by  exposure  to  the  cold,  or  a  hot  bowl  of  motherwort  may  do 
as  well.  Bloodletting  is  the  main  remedy  when  amenorrhoea  is  ow- 
ing to  inflammation  or  congestion  of  the  uterus,  whether  it  be  prima- 
ry or  secondary.  Exercise  in  the  open  air,  especially  on  horseback, 
chalybeate  tonics,  mercurial  and  aloetic  laxatives,  a  well-regulated 
diet,  &:c.,  are  the  means  when  it  is  dependent  on  indigestion. 

892|,  L  Having  accomplished  the  leading  intentions  in  the  chronic 
forms  of  amenorrhoea,  if  the  uterus  still  fail  of  excreting  the  menses, 
those  agents  which  are  known  as  emmenagogues  may  now  be  called 
into  use ;  and  of  these,  cantharides,  administered  till  slight  strangury 
takes  place,  is  not  only  the  most  eflicient,  but  far  the  safest.  Guai- 
acum  16  liable  to  irritate  the  stomach  injuriously,  and  to  stimulate,  un- 
favorably, the  whole  system,  and  especially  the  uterus.  There  are 
many  cases,  however,  in  which  the  uterus  may  ultimately  require  this 
peculiar  irritation,  or  where  certain  states  of  constipation  will  yield, 
happily,  to  the  action  of  guaiacum  ;  but  they  require  a  sounder  refer- 
ence to  the  exact  condition  of  the  organ  than  when  cantharides  is  em- 
ployed. The  uterus,  indeed,  is  so  YiMe  to  an  interruption  of  its  men- 
strual function,  that  slight  degrees  of  indigestion  will  establish  its  fail- 
ure ;  and  in  these  cases  cantharides  will  generally  be  entirely  compati- 
ble with  the  abdominal  affection,  and  sufiicient  in  itself  to  re-establiah 
menstruation.  But  here,  as  in  the  more  difiicult  cases,  it  is  obvioof 
that  we  should  bring  up  the  auxiliaries ;  as  diet,  exercise,  &c.  (§  892^,  7). 
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DIURETICS. 


892|,  a.  Diuretics  are  agents  which  increase  the  urinaiy  discharge, 
and  are  employed  either  for  that  purpose,  or  specifically,  or  more  com- 
monly with  an  indirect  reference  to  dropsical  affections,  upon  which 
they  are  supposed  to  operate  by  promoting  the  absorption  of  the  flaid 
and  its  excretion  by  way  of  the  kidneys. 

892J,  b.  On  looking  over  this  group  of  remedies,  it  will  be  at  once 
seen  that  it  is  obnoxious  to  objections  which  I  have  made  to  other 
groups,  and  that,  as  in  the  former  cases,  the  denomination  of  diuret- 
ics must  be  received  with  special  qualifications.  Many  remedies,  also, 
are  not  eml^raced  in  the  group  which  are  capable  of  producing,  under 
particular  circumstances  of  disease,  the  most  powerful  diuretic  effect. 
This  is  especially  true  of  cathartics,  and  of  some  of  them  to  so  great 
an  extent  as  to  have  procured  for  them  the  appellation  of  hydrogogue 
cathartics,  or  such  as  are  capable  of  expelling  dropsical  effusions,  in- 
deed, I  may  say  that  cathartics  are  better^  entitled  to  the  name  of  diu- 
retics than  any  other  g^oup  of  remedies ;  since  no  one  of  them  oper- 
ates upon  the  intestine  without  very  generally  increasing  the  excre- 
tion of  urine ;  and,  as  to  their  relative  effect  in  subduing  dropsical 
affections,  they  greatly  surpass  the  diuretics  proper.  The  latter  agents 
scarcely  extend  their  influences  beyond  the  kidneys  ;  while  cathartics 
accomplish  their  work  as  diuretics  by  overcoming  the  diseases  upon 
which  dropsical  effusions  depend,  and  by  thus,  also,  withdrawing  mor- 
bid sympathetic  influences  which  those  or  other  .diseases  reflect  upon 
the  kidneys,  and,  thirdly,  by  exciting  the  kidneys  to  a  freer  production 
of  yrine. 

These  remarks  relative  to  cathartics  lead  mo  to  advert  to  their  con- 
trol over  dropsical  affections  as  one  of  the  demonstrations  that  dropsy 
depends  upon  inflammatory  conditions.  That  pathological  cause  be- 
ing removed  by  the  antiphlogistic  virtues  of  cathartics,  the  redundant 
effusions  cease. 

Bloodletting,  which  is  not  among  diuretic  remedies,  has  oflen  as 
gi*eat  an  effect  as  cathartics,  oflen  greater,  in  establishing  a  copious 
production  of  urine,  where  it  has  been  greatly  diminished  or  suspend- 
ed. And,  from  what  was  just  said  of  the  pathology  of  dropsy,  it  should 
be  the  best  remedy,  as  it  certainly  is,  in  the  early  stages  of  hydrotho- 
rax  and  ascites. 

To  exemplify  yet  farther  the  nature  of  diuretics,  and  whether  one 
thing  or  another  will  determine  an  increased  flow  of  urine,  and  to 
show  that  this  is  an  insignificant  result  of  all  the  agents  that  may  be 
(Employed,  and  that  it  is  to  the  seat  and  pathology  of  disease  that  all 
our  prescriptions  should  refer, — keeping  the  attention  there  and  away 
from  the  kidneys, — I  may  refer  to  what  was  said  of  the  diuretic  effect 
of  iodine  in  a  former  section,  and  of  its  modus  operandi  in  subduing 
Iropsy  (§  892},  I). 

Again,  there  is  nothing  more  uniformly  and  powerfully  diuretic 
than  fear,  which,  in  all  its  degrees  and  modifications,  rarely  fails  to 
increase  the  urinary  product ;  being,  also,  in  its  excessive  operation,  a 
most  powerful  sudorific^  while  it  simultaneously  determines  the  blood 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre.  The  boldest  warrior  is  not 
without  the  universal  instinctive  principle  which  impels  all  animals  to 
flee  from  danger.     On  the  eve  of  battle,  when  most  stimulated  by 
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pride  and  the  hope  of  victory,  he  shows  that  another  principle  is  in 
powerful  operation  by  the  frequency  with  which  ho  dismounts,  or 
turns  aside  from  the  ranks,  to  let  off  troublesome  accumulations  of 
urine.  And  just  so  with  man  whenever  dangers  impend  ;  whether 
they  threaten  his  life,  his  limb,  or  his  reputation.  And  so  with  any 
event  in  the  success  of  which  he  has  an  immediate  interest.  All  this, 
too,  is  equally  true  of  animals ;  and  it  all  conspires  in  showing  that 
humoralism,  and  •*  dynamic**  and  *•  quantitive"  chemistry,  are  upon  the 
wrong  track,  and  that  the  name  of  diuretics  has  been  one  of  the  causes 
of  leading  physicians  to  prescribe  for  a  symptom,  instead  of  seeking 
out  and  suoduing  disease  by  its  appropriate  remedies. 

But,  there  is  a  vast  variety  remauiing  of  the  foregoing  nature.  Take 
a  modification  of  fear,  as  showing  the  delicate  shades  of  difference 
among  the  passions,  and  how  they  correspond  in  their  effects,  and  in 
their  organic  influences,  with  material  agents.  Thus,  anxiety,  whicli 
has  fear  for  one  of  its  elements,  exerts,  also,  a  like  but  modified  effect 
upon  man.  So,  again,  jealousy,  which  results  from  the  united  opera- 
tion of  fear  and  love  (§  188^,  a).     Thus  Sappho  : 

"  In  dewy  dropi  my  liinlNi  were  chilled. 
My  blood  with  gentle  borrora  thrilled, 
My  feeble  pnlie  forgot  to  play, 
I  fainted,  aonk,  and  died  away." 

And,  coming  to  the  pure  element,  love  itself,  we  observe  other  coin* 
cidences  with  fear ;  especially  as  it  respects  perspiration.  In  exces- 
sive joy,  also,  we  meet  with  another  powerful  diuretic,  as,  likewise,  in 
the  sympathy  between  man  and  man.  But  it  is  manifest,  in  all  these 
cases,  that  each  agent,  each  passion,  produces  influences  peculiar  to 
itself,  each  one  in  its  individual  or  its  compound  aspect.  It  is  vari- 
ously illustrated  in  the  following  sections :  227,  228  ^,  233},  234  e, 
600  c,  g,  k,  «,  512,  652  c,  827  c,  828  a,  844  a,  902  g,  904  d,  and  in 
other  places  ;  while  it  may  be  said,  in  respect  to  the  passions,  that  we 
may  discern  in  the  different  conditions  of  the  perspirable  matter,  and 
in  the  different  states  of  the  skin,  indications  of  different  organic  infln- 
ences  that  are  exerted  by  the  nervous  power,  and  carry  the  same  con- 
clusions to  other  parts  which  may  be  impressed  in  their  organic  states 
(§  227,  228  a,  &c.).  The  same  is  true,  also,  of  those  emotions  which 
are  awakened  by  physical  influences.  Certain  odors  prove  diuretic  to 
some  and  cathartic  to  others ;  and,  as  affirmed  by  Shakspeare, 


u 


others,  when  the  bag-pipe  aings  i'  th'  noae, 


Cannot  contain  their  nrine  vox  affection. 
Maiterlcai  paaaion  iways  it  in  die  mood, 
Of  what  it  fiket  or  loathea." 

The  last  is  analogous  in  its  philosophy  to  what  is  said  of  light  in 
section  514,  /.  And  as  to  offensive  sounds,  which  fall  under  the 
same  category,  it  is  related  by  Dr.  Fairfax  that,  ''  Mistress  Raymond, 
whenever  she  hears  it  thunder,  even  afar  off*,  begins  to  have  a  bodily 
distemper  seize  her.  She  grows  faint,  sick  in  her  stomach,  and  ready 
to  vomit.  At  the  very  coming  over  of  the  thunder,  she  falls  into  a 
downright  cholera,  and  continues  under  a  violent  vomiting  and  purg- 
ing as  long  as  the  tempest  lasts.  And  thus  hath  it  been  with  this  gen- 
tlewoman from  a  girl."  Beddoes  speaks  of  analogous  results.  "  At 
any  moment,*'  ho  says,  *'  inflammation  may  be  kindled  in  any  part  bj 
some  causes  which  we  cannot  distinguish ;  by  others  too  sabda  §i 
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our  senses,  as,  perhaps,  by  a  thunder  cloud  passing  over  head"  (§  230| 
828  c).  Until  the  nature  of  lightning  was  understood,  it  was  sup- 
posed that  it  corrupted  the  blood  in  such  cases.  But,  later  "  expen- 
mental  philosophy  has  enabled  the  chemist  to  expound  it  in  anothoi 
way,  and  to  the  easy  comprehension  of  most  people  (§  349,  <2,  e), 
while  the  few  take  a  more  circuitous  method  (§  222-233|,  500,  SOS- 
SOS),  although  at  no  little  peril  (§  5^,  a).  Again,  cold,  applied  sud- 
denly to  the  surface  of  the  body,  is  often  a  powerful  diuretic  (§  422, 
423).  But,  although  neither  this  nor  the  preceding  causes  are  ranked 
as  diuretics,  they  are  probably  about  as  much  entitled  to  this  designa- 
tion as  those  agents  to  which  it  is  specifically  appropriated. 

892},  c.  The  agents  and  causes  of- which  I  have  now  spdcen,  dis- 
close the  whole  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  such  as  are  especially 
denominated  diuretics,  and  expose  tne  fallacy  of  the  humoral,  chemi- 
calf  and  mechanical  interpretations. 

Whether,  therefore,  it  oe  loss  of  blood,  or  cathartics,  or  cold  ap- 
plied to  the  surface,  or  the  operation  of  fear,  or  other  mental  emotions« 
which  increase  the  excretion  of  urine,  they  all  do  it  by  acting  directly 
or  indirectly  upon  the  organic  properties  of  tho  kidneys,  and  mostly 
throueh  the  medium  of  me  nervous  power.  Loss  of  blood  may  be 
directly  exerted  upon  the  organs,  or  it  may  be,  as  is  generally  true, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  system,  by  removing  dis- 
jease  trom  some  other  part,  as  the  liver  (which  is  a  common  example), 
tod  which  had  sympathetically  diminished  the  excretion  of  urine. 
The  principles,  as  it  respects  the  nervous  power,  and  the  change  of 
organic  actions,  are  the  same  with  cold,  fear,  &c.  Coming,  lastly,  to 
dio  diuretics  proper,  such  as  are  truly  remedial  produce  their  effects, 
also,  upon  exactly  the  same  principles  (§  277).  Nevertheless,  it  is 
undoubted  that  certain  substances  ox  mild  remedial  virtues,  especially 
such  as  are  not  offensive  to  the  lacteals,  or  to  the  general  organism, 
gain  admittance  more  or  less  readily  into  the  circulation ;  and,  com- 
ing in  contact  with  the  kidneys,  may  stimulate,  and  increase  the  action 
o^  these  organs.  Such,  for  example,  are  certain  neutral  salts.  Prob- 
ably the  acetates  of  potass  and  soda  may  produce  their  effects  upon 
the  kidneys  more  or  less  in  this  way ;  though  certainly,  also,  through 
the  nervous  influence  when  they  prove  cathartic.  In  respect  to  these 
two  agents,  however,  the  chemical  and  humoral  theorists  are  not  all 
satisfied  with  their  general  hypothesis  (§  278). 

Nor  is  it  at  all  surprising  that  the  functions  of  the  skin  and  kidneys 
should  be  so  readily  affected  by  the  nervous  influence,  as  developed 
by  tho  foregoing  causes,  moral  and  physical,  when  wo  consider  tho 
final  causes  of  each  of  the  organs,  and  that  Nature  has  ordained  for 
their  fulfillment  a  g^eat  versatility  of  action,  and  that,  therefore,  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  will  operate  variously,  according  to  their 
several  virtues,  through  that  natural  constitution  of  the  organs  (§  423, 
513,  902  /,  g).  This  consideration  also  lets  us  into  the  reason  why 
the  urine  flows  so  abundantly  ailer  some  fluids,  such  as  gin  (which 
contains  the  diuretic  juniper),  and  in  some  cases  before  there  can 
have  been  time  for  their  incorporation  with  the  blood;  a  fact,  indeed, 
so  often  observed,  that  many  physiologists  have  supposed  that  there 
must  be  some  more  direct  communication  between  the  stomach  and 
bladder  than  by  the  ordinary  route  of  the  absorbents,  Sec 

892},  d.  The  '*  diuretics  proper"  are  the  least  useful  of  all  the  an- 
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ttphlogistics ;  having  but  little  effect  upon  inflammations  or  feven. 
Yet  are  they  often  prescribed  in  high  grades  of  those  afiections  (where 
the  urine  is  greatly  deficient),  in  the  yain  expectation  of  reaching 
those  jyrofound  lesions  by  the  removal  of  one  of  their  least  important 
sympathetic  consequences.  Their  use,  however,  with  the  more  en- 
lightened, is  now  mainly  limited  to  dropsical  effusions  in  the  great 
cavities  and  the  extremities ;  however  defective  may  be  the  patholo- 
gy, or  however  inefficient  these  agents  are  compared  with  bloodlet- 
ting, cathartics,  blisters,  mercury,  iodine,  &c.  They  are  always 
most  useful  in  cases  that  are  benefited  by  loss  of  blood  and  by  ca- 
thartics. 

892|,  e.  Some  of  the  diuretics  which  possess  compound  virtues, 
such  as  squill,  and  Indian  hemp  (apocynum  cannahinum)^  may  prove 
venr  detrimental  in  many  cases  of  dropsy ;  the  former,  for  example, 
by  Its  acrid,  stimulating  virtue,  the  latter  by  its  severe  action  upon  the 
intestinal  canal.  Where  mercurial  agents  are  employed,  they  should 
be  well  chosen,  and  according  to  the  existing  pathological  states.  In 
tlie  simple  form  of  dropsy,  or  if  inflammation  exist  in  any  degree  of 
activity,  as  in  the  serous  tissue,  or  in  the  liver,  then  some  one  of  the 
simple  mercurials  should  be  selected,  as  calomel,  or  blue  pill ;  prece- 
ded,  however,  by  loss  of  blood,  &c.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  drop- 
sical effusion  have  existed  a  good  while,  or  be  attended  by  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  liver,  or  of  some  other  viscus,  the  mercurial  should 
be  chosen  vnth  reference  to  such  organic  affections ;  though  calomel 
or  blue  pill  may  answer  well.  But,  in  these  cases,  the  iodides  and 
bromides  of  mercury  are  the  most  appropriate ;  and  now  we  may, 
sooner  or  later,  employ  squill  with  or  without  other  diuretics,  though 
it  is  commonly  most  useful  to  combine  two  or  more  together.  If  the 
subject  be  of  a  scrofulous  habit,  iodine  should  be  usod  freely. 

^^^i*f»  Much  has  been  said  of  the  connection  of  renal  disease  with 
dropsy,  and  many  physicians  have,  in  consequence,  gone  into  a  chem- 
ical analysis  of  the  urine,  instead  of  the  signs  to  be  observed  in  the 
body,  fcMT  an  exposition  of  the  nature  of  disease.  But,  so  many  coin- 
cidences have  sprung  up  from  other  causes,  that  it  may  be  expected 
tiliat  this  "  expenmental  philosophy"  will  not  endure. 

892},^.  The  greatest  of  all  the  errors  in  relation  to  dropsical  affec- 
ti<M)s,  is  that  which  divides  them  into  active  and  passive.  This  error 
appears  to  have  grown  out  of  another — that  which  makes  the  same 
distinction  of  inflammations  (§  752,  &c.) ;  though,  in  the  former  case, 
the  relative  states  of  pathology  are  supposed  to  be  in  even  greater  op- 
position. The  practice  proceeds  upon  the  same  hypothesis  as  that 
which  concerns  the  distinctions  in  inflammation. 

EXPECTORANTS. 

892^,  a.  This  group  of  agents  have  had  too  large  a  connection  with 
disease  to  be  neglected ;  or,  at  least,  not  to  be  held  responsible  for 
any  mischief  they  may  have  done.  Like  many  other  denominations, 
the  term  is  significant  of  their  most  visible  effect,  although,  like  many 
others,  it  is  one  of  the  least  important  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  dis- 
eases where  they  are  employed,  while  the  most  important  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  remedies  that  do  not  fall  within  the  group. 

The  tendency  of  the  name,  and  the  definition  which  is  given  of  ex- 
pectorants, have  turned  a  great  amount  of  attention  upon  the  quantity 
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of  matter  expectorated,  and  away  from  those  patlu^ogical  ^onditiom 
upon  which  the  physical  product  depends  (§  889  c,  891  d,  o). 

It  is  greatly,  therefore,  with  expectorants  as  with  sudorifics,  diuret- 
ics, &:c.  The  secreted  product  is  only  a  secondary  result ;  complica« 
ted  and  various  in  respect  to  the  conditions  and  influences  by  which 
it  is  brought  about,  and  capable  of  being  increased  or  produced,  under 
different  vital  states  of  the  body,  by  agents  of  entirely  opposite  vir- 
tues,— by  the  most  direct  sedatives,  and  by  the  most  active  stimulants. 
Every  thing,  therefore,  which  will,  under  any  contingencies  of  disease, 
increase  or  produce  expectoration,  is  more  or  less  entitled  to  be  con- 
sidered an  expectorant.  Hence,  it  is  apparent  that,  whenever  reme- 
dies are  applied  with  a  view  to  the  supposed  objects  of  expectorants, 
they  are  quite  likely  to  aggravate  formidable  grades  of  disease,  or  to 
leave  the  subject,  at  least,  to  an  unresbted  fate  which  might  have  been 
averted  by  appropriate  means. 

892|,  b.  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica,  I  have  placed 
some  agents,  under  the  denomination  of  expectorants,  as  first  in  im- 
portance, which  others,  who  consider  mostly  the  result  upon  which 
the  n'oup  has  been  founded,  would  rank  lower  down.  But,  as  the 
foundation  of  my  arrangement  relates  to  the  therapeutical  capabilitiea 
of  the  various  substances,  I  have  designated  tartarized  antimony  as 
the  first,  and  ipecacuanha  the  second  in  importance.  These  agents, 
in  a  general  sense,  are  most  useful  imder  the  condition  in  which  ex- 
pectoration is  desirable,  if  relief  be  not  obtained  without ;  though  it 
may  or  may  not  be  a  result  of  their  action.  It  is  now,  as  when  sweat- 
ing may  take  place  profusely,  moderately,  or  not  at  all,  from  what  are 
denominated  sudorifics.  But,  I  should  say  that  the  parallel  does  not 
hold  strictly  in  these  cases ;  since  the  sympathies  between  the  stom- 
ach and  skin  are  so  far  different  from  those  which  prevail  between  the 
stomach  and  the  lungs,  that  mild  impressions  made  upon  the  stomach, 
as  by  hot  water,  will  determine  profuse  perspiration,  or,  as  in  other 
cases,  instating  food  will  occasion,  speedily,  eruptions  of  the  skin ; 
while  none  but  agents  of  considerable  power  will  institute  sympa- 
thetic actions  in  the  lungs,  or  give  rise  to  that  expectoration  which 
grows  out  of  such  actions.  All  the  expectorants,  therefore,  of  any  im- 
portance are  capable  of  exerting  powerful  effects,  cither  for  good  or 
for  evil ;  while,  of  all  the  sudorifics,  tartarized  antimony  and  ipecacu- 
anha are  the  only  ones  that  are  entitled  to  consideration  on  account 
of  their  virtues. 

Again  :  sympathies,  as  determined  by  the  operation  of  agents  upon 
the  stomach,  depend  not  only  upon  the  nature  of  the  agents,  the  nat- 
ural function  of  the  sympathizing  part,  and  the  particular  mode  in 
which  it  may  be  affected  by  disease,  but  upon  the  analogies  that  may 
subsist  in  the  structure  and  vital  constitution  of  the  mucous  tissue  of 
the  stomach  and  the  part  remotely  influenced  (§  133-152,  525-529). 
The  group  of  remedies  now  before  us  refer  to  a  tissue  of  the  same 
species  as  that  of  the  stomach  upon  which  the  remedial  agents  exert 
their  direct  effect ;  and  the  sympathetic  effect  upon  the  pulmonary 
mucous  tissue,  when  induced  by  remedial  agents  applied  to  the 
stomach,  are,  for  this  reason  in  part,  different  from  such  as  are  ex- 
erted by  the  stomach  upon  the  skin,  and  are  generally  much  more 
profound,  and  of  a  more  alterative  nature. 

892J.,  c    The  effect  of  remedies,  therefore,  in  their  acceptation  of 
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expectorants,  being  determined  by  the  existing  condition  of  disease, 
and  more  or  less  by  the  state  of  the  system  at  large,  and  conditions 
not  much  allied  admitting  the  agency  of  remedies  that  operate  as  ex- 
pectorants, it  is  clear  that  we  must  have  a  classification  of  these  rem- 
edies according  to  their  general  virtues.  I  have,  therefore,  more  or 
less  after  the  manner  of  others,  distributed  them  into  five  subdivisions. 
These  I  shall  now  state,  along  with  the  several  agents  embraced  un- 
der each  subdivision ;  and,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  my  concep- 
tions of  their  relative  bearing  upon  disease,  and  with  only  a  secondary 
view  to  the  expectoration  which  they  may  be,  respectively,  capable 
of  producing,  I  shall  designate  each  one  by  numbers  that  denote  their 
oraer  of  arrangement,  and  their  relative  therapeutical  uses  where  ex- 
pectoration is  a  desirable  consequence  if  the  remedy  do  not  succeed 
without. 

Non-stimulating 4 — 1.  Potassae  antimonio-tartras.  2.  Cephaelis  ipe- 
cacuanha.    4.  Gillenia  trifoliata.     6.  Asclepias  tuberosa. 

Stimulating. — 3.  Scilla  maritima.  7.  Polygala  senega.  8.  Dore* 
ma  ammoniacum.  10.  Opoponax  chirouium.  13.  Eryngium  aqua- 
ticum.  14.  Myrospermum  toluiferum.  15.  Myrospermum  peruife- 
rum.  16.  Naphthaline.  17.  Styrax  benzoin.  18.  Styrax  omcinaUt. 
19.  Liquidambar  styraciflua.  20.  Amyris  gileadensis.  21.  Allium 
sativum.     22.  Erysimum  alliaria.     23.  Sisymbrium  officinale. 

Stimulating  and  Narcotic, — 5.  Sanguinaria  canadensis. 

Sedative  and  Narcotic, — 11.  Lobelia  inflata. 

Stimulating  and  Antispasmodic, —  9.  Ferula  asafoetida.  Fenda 
persica.     12.  Galbanum  officinale. 

It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  from  the  foregoing  general  distribution 
of  expectorants,  that  four  of  them  only  are  adapted  to  any  thing  like 
acute  inflammation  of  any  tissue  of  the  lungs ;  and  that  the  first  two 
only  are  wanted.  Moreover,  none  of  the  expectorants  are  ever  em- 
ployed excepting  in  some  inflammatory  state  of  those  organs;  or,  at 
least,  according  to  my  views  of  all  the  pathological  conditions  for  the 
relief  of  which  the  expectorants  are  intended.  And  when  it  is  con- 
sidered, also,  how  very  irritable  and  susceptible  the  lungs  are  when 
affected  in  their  parenchymatous  structure,  and  even  those  parts  of  the 
mucous  tissue  which  line  the  bronchi,  larynx,  and  trachea;  how  lia- 
ble, too,  inflammation  is  to  be  propagated  from  the  upper  portions 
into  the  air-cells ;  how  many  there  are  in  whom  pulmonary  phthisis  is 
readily  awakened  by  inflammatory  states  of  this  membrane ;  how  they 
constantly  throw  morbific  influences  over  the  stomach,  the  intestine, 
the  general  organs  of  circulation,  &c. ;  and  how  often  inflammation  of 
the  tracheal  portion  of  the  membrane  eventuates  in  ulceration  ;  besides 
other  sequelae  of  inferior  moment ;  it  becomes  apparent  that  this  group 
of  remedies,  with  the  exception  of  the  two  leading  members,  has 
numbered  its  victims  next  after  those  agents  which  form  the  groups 
of  tonics  and  stimulants. 

Why,  then,  it  is  asked,  perhaps,  does  the  squill  rank,  in  the  arrange- 
ment, as  the  third  in  therapeutical  value,  and  before  the  non-stimulant 
American  ipecacuanha,  bloodroot  as  the  fiflh,  seneka  the  seventh,  gum 
ammoniac  the  eighth,  and  these  last  three  before  asafetida,  &c.f 
The  answer  is  important,  although  the  order  of  arrangement  assumed 
that  the  reader  was  sufficiently  conversant  with  the  principles  upon 
which  it  is  founded.     It  assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  he  was  famil*^ 
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iar  with  the  general  structure  of  the  lung8»  that  he  had  some  ideas 
about  a  **  chemical"  difference,  at  least,  in  the  relations  of  different 
portions  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue  to  this  group  of  remedies 
(§  134-143);  that  he  was  aware  of  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  dis- 
ease for  which  he  was  prescribing,  as  well  as  its  exact  seat ;  that  he 
distinguished  between  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflammation ;  that 
he  understood,  that,  as  one  portion  or  another  of  the  pulmonary  mu- 
cous tissue  might  be  the  seat  of  disease,  and  according  to  the  special 
modification  of  disease,  it  might  be  relieved  or  increased  by  different 
expectorants,  and  according,  also,  as  the  premises  might  be,  he  fore- 
saw that  this  or  that  expectorant  might  develop  tuberculous  phthisis, 
or  become  the  indirect  cause  of  disease  in  other  parts,  &c. 

Proceeding,  therefore,  upon  these  hypotheses,  and  as  chronic  in- 
flammation of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  is  a  very 
common  form  of  disease,  and  is  oflen  benefited,  in  constitutions  that 
are  otherwise  sound,  by  a  stimulating  expectorant,  it  was  important 
that  some  one,  at  least,  should  occupy  a  high  place  in  the  Arrangement. 
But,  it  should  be  also  one  whose  virtues  are  most  of  an  alterative 
nature,  but  most  exempt  from  morbific  tendencies;  whence  it  be- 
comes plain  that  the  scilla  maritima  should  stand  immediately  after 
the  cephaelis  ipecacuanha.  It  should  also  precede  the  gillenia,  since 
die  virtues  of  this  last,  as,  also,  of  the  asclepias,  are  analogous  to  those 
of  the  great  tenant  of  Brazil,  yet  much  inferior.  But,  comparatively 
unimportant  as  the  gillenia  and  asclepias  may  be,  they  are  yet  so  anal- 
ogous to  ipecacuanha,  that  they  may  stand  in  its  stead,  and  being  of  easy 
access  to  the  American  practitioner,  they  should  follow  near  upon  the 
other  two  non-stimulant  expectorants ;  gillenia  taking  the  precedence 
of  the  asclepias  on  account  of  its  greater  alterative  virtues. 

Asafetida,  I  am  aware,  is  a  favorite  expectorant  with  many ;  but  it 
is  less  alterative  than  soneka,  and  the  preceding  gums,  and  is  much 
more  liable  to  oflend  the  stomach. 

As  to  bloodroot,  ihat  substance  stands,  like  castor  oil,  alone  in  the 
Materia  Medica.  It  is  capable  of  peculiar  influences ;  but,  as  they 
are  oflener  injurious  than  beneficial,  I  have  given  to  it  a  higher  rauK 
than  was  warranted  by  my  own  experience  or  by  t^at  of  some  others. 
It  has  been,  however,  highly  commended ;  and  in  deference,  there- 
fore, to  that  more  favorable  experience,  it  appeared  to  me  that  it 
should  occupy  a  place  in  the  Arrangement  that  might  yield  to  the 
remedy  a  fair  opportunity  for  more  ample  observation  of  its  effects, 
so  fiir  as  my  Arrangement  might  have  any  influence. 

The  foregoing  analysis  will  serve,  also,  for  the  disposition  which 
I  have  made  of  the  members  of  all  other  groups.  The  arrangement 
bears  upon  its  face  the  author's  conceptions  of  their  special  relations 
either  to  pathological  conditions  that  are  most  allied,  or  to  such  as  are 
diverted  from  the  common  forms,  or  to  others  which  are  distinguish- 
ed by  greater  peculiarities ;  while,  also,  each,  by  their  order,  under 
the  various  assemblages,  denotes  its  therapeutical  capabilities.  If 
the  author,  therefore,  be  right  in  his  premises  upon  which  the  arrange- 
ment is  founded,  each  article  is  thus  rendered  more  or  less  descriptive 
of  its  own  uses,  &;c.  (§  892,  aa,  c). 

892|,  d.  There  should  be  no  difficulty  with  correct  observers  in 
reaching  a  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  disease  to  which  remedial 
agents  of  such  various  and  even  opposite  virtues  as  the  expectorants 
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are  adapted.  The  general  principles  of  pathology  and  therapeutics 
go  far  in  indicating,  at  once,  which  of  the  groups  are  properly  suited  to 
certain  pathological  states,  which  of  its  members  is  best  adapted  to 
any  modified  condition  of  the  general  pathology,  or  which  of  the 
groups,  or  which  members  of  the  proper  group,  should  be  avoided. 
But,  a  nice  discrimination  of  the  variously-modified  foi*ms  of  inflam 
mation,  whether  as  to  its  nature,  intensity,  duration,  complications, 
&c.,  and  a  precise  acquaintance  with  the  peculiarities  of  each  reme- 
dial agent,  will  be  often  necessary  to  guide  us  to  the  just  regulation 
of  influences  which  any  given  combination  of  symptoms  may  demand ; 
or,  proceeding  blindly  to  execute  the  results  of  an  expectorant^  in  it» 
ordinary  acceptation,  and  under  the  belief  that  each  substance  so  de- 
nominated will  alike  fulfill  the  intention*  we  may  as  readily  destroy 
the  patient,  in  the  end,  by  this  indiscriminate  practice,  as  we  might, 
with  certainty,  relieve  him  by  a  choice  of  other  means  bearing  the 
same  general  name  of  expectorants.  It  is  not,  therefore,  I  say,  the 
abstract  fact  of  expectoration  that  wc  arc  to  regard,  but  this  is  to  be 
considered  as  a  result  of  a  favorable  action  which  certain  remedial 
agents  are  capable  of  instituting,  but  which  very  oflen  fail  of  that  re- 
sult when  their  action  is  in  the  highest  degree  salubrious.  On  the 
contrary,  also,  we  shall  see  that  expectoration  may  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  morbid  conditions ;  just  as  the  discharge  of  mucus,  iti 
intestinal  inflammation,  is  increased  by  an  irritating  cathartic.  The 
only  difference  consists  in  the  direct  action  of  the  morbific  irritant 
upon  the  affected  part,  in  one  case,  and  its  indirect  action  through  the 
nervous  power,  in  the  other  (§  150,  151,  226,  228,  229).  It  is,  there- 
fore, far  from  being  true  that  the  remedy  is  appropriate  when  the  dis- 
charge fi-om  the  lungs  is  promoted  and  increased,  even  though  an  ex- 
pectorant be  especially  indicated,  and  the  proper  one  may  even  tend 
to  lessen  the  quantity  of  mucus ;  provided  it  facilitate  its  ejection  and 
lessen  the  morbid  action  upon  which  it  depends. 

892  J,  f.  Wc  see,  therefore,  more  and  more,  how  indispensable  it  is  to 
look  upon  results  as  indicative  only  of  certain  complex  vital  conditions 
which  should  bo  ascertained,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  regard  the 
proximate  causes  in  all  our  prescriptions  (§  673, 674,  699,  741).  Here 
we  have  a  patient  with  a  cough.  A  favorable  or  a  fatal  issue  of  his 
case  may  depend  entirely  upon  the  exhibition  of  the  right  expectorant 
He  may  be  cured  by  tartanzed  antimony,  or  may  be  killed  by  squill, 
sencka,  or  bloodroot.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  **  coughs"  depend 
upon  important  varieties  of  pathological  conditions ;  though,  when  the 
direct  result  of  pulmonary  disease,  those  conditions  arc  generally  of 
an  inflammatory  nature.  There  may  be  numerous  gradations  of  the 
form  of  common  itiflammation  from  that  which  constitutes  pneumo- 
nia, and  speedily  runs  its  course,  to  that  indolent  state  which  persista 
for  years,  and  makes  little  or  no  impression  upon  the  general  health. 

All  this,  however,  is  doubtless  obvious  to  enlightened  practitioners ; 
but,  when  it  is  considered  what  morbid  anatomy  is  about,  even  with 
common  inflammation  (§  699),  and,  how  deplorable  the  evils  which 
have  sprung  from  the  pathology  of  scrofula  and  tuberculous  phthisis 
that  has  issued  from  the  purlieus  of  Paris,  I  am  moved  by  the  convic- 
tion that  I  cannot  attempt  a  more  useful  sendee  to  humanity  than  by 
exploring  the  subject  now  under  consideration. 

it  has  been  no  uncommon  and  fatal  error  to  have  exhibited  stimii- 
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lating  expectorants  (which,  iDdeed,  commonly  form  the  "  cough  mix- 
tures".), in  active  forms  of  pneumonia,  under  the  belief  that  these  stim- 
ulating agents  possess  the  power  of  at  all  times  producing  expectora- 
tion, and  that  this  result  is  the  main  object  to  be  contemplated.  Some- 
times, however,  these  agents  produce  vomiting,  and  their  effects  are 
then  less  disastrous ;  or,  in  subdued  forms  of  acute  inflammation,  this 
universal  influence  may  barely  counteract  the  stimulant  virtue,  or  it 
may  be  useful. 

892} >/•  Coming  to  special  modifications  of  inflammation,  the  expec- 
torants m  common  use  perform  their  morbific  work  according  to  the 
variety  of  the  disease,  and  the  part  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue, 
or  other  tissue  of  the  lungs,  in  which  it  may  hold  its  seat. 

Readily  as  that  modification  which  constitutes  croup  may  be  re- 
moved in  its  early  stages,  a  pernicious  custom  exists  of  prescribing 
stimulating  expectorants.  It  is  true,  they  are  often  united  with  tar- 
tarized  antimony  in  the  treatment  of  this  disease ;  and  a  formula  of 
this  kind  exists  in  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  bearing  the  name 
of  the  Compound  Honey  of  Squill,  That  may  be  well  enough,  un- 
accompanied with  directions  for  its  use,  with  the  exception  of  the 
honey,  which  is  of  no  use  whatever,  never  fails  to  injure  the  stomach, 
and  oflen  produces  colic  in  healthy  people.  But,  the  compound  is 
there,  however,  with  the  obvious  design  of  supplying  a  convenient  re- 
source to  the  practitioner  in  cases  of  "  cough,"  and  especially  that 
which  attends  the  croup.  In  Wood  and  Bache*s  Dispensatory,  of 
which  the  United  States  Pharmacopoeia  forms  an  important  basis,  it  is 
said  by  the  editors,  that  it  "  requires  an  explanatory  commentary,  in 
order  that  its  precepts  may  be  fully  appreciated,  and  advantageously 
put  into  practice."  Now,  after  stating  that  formula,  the  editors  re- 
mark, that  **  this  is  the  preparation  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Coxe^s  Hive  Sf/rup.**  Indeed,  such  is  the  translation  of  the  original 
name.     Thus : 

••  Mel  Scilla  Compositum.  U.  S.  Compound  Syrup  of  Squill. 
HiiJe  Syrup" 

In  this  are  four  ounces,  each,  of  squill  and  seneka,  and  two  pounds 
of  clarified  honey,  along  with  four  pints  of  water  and  forty-eight  grains 
of  tartarized  antimony,  boiled  down  to  three  pints,  or  about  three 
pounds. 

Such,  then,  is  a  standing  formula  for  croup,  w^ith  the  very  name  of 
the  disease  associated  with  it;  and  a  more  dangerous  weapon  was 
never  put  into  the  hands  of  the  profession.  Compared  with  the  lan- 
cet, which  is  so  often  represented  in  a  similar  manner,  the  ratio  is 
about  the  same  as  computed  by  Smith  between  the  "  hero  and  the 
murderer"  (§  5C9,  e).  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  questions  at  is- 
sue are  to  be  decided  by  the  force  of  facts. 

If  the  mischief  attendant  on  the  **  Hive  Syrup"  were  limited  to 
croup  alone,  these  remarks,  perhaps,  had  never  been  written.  But, 
"  cough"  upon  "  cough,"  reaching  even  to  all  the  stages  of  pulmo- 
nary phthisis,  make  their  ft-equent  demands  upon  **  Hive  Syrup." 
The  antimony  which  it  embraces  atones  but  little  for  the  offenses  of 
its  associates  in  most  of  the  cases  where  they  are  called  into  action. 

892|,  g.  It  is  resolution^  not  expectoration,  which  is  wanted,  when 
It  can  bo  obtained,  in  all  the  cases  of  active  inflammation, — ay,  in  all 
of  pulmonary  phthisis  before  suppuration  supervenes  (§  700  b^  705, 
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732  d^  862-864,  890  e).  If  the  dUease  be  of  such  intensity  that  res* 
olution  may  not  be  effected  by  tartarized  antimony  or  ipecacuanha, 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  calling  upon  general  or  local  bloodletting, 
cathartics,  blisters,  &c.  And  when  we  consider  how  these  accomplish 
the  intention  to  which  the  expectorants  are  inadequate  only  from  the 
force  of  disease,  it  will  go  with  the  many  other  analogous  considera- 
tions which  appear  in  this  work  toward  clearing  up  the  philosophy 
which  relates  to  the  operation  of  expectorants,  whether  in  their  cura- 
tive or  morbific  relations  to  disease.  Or,  again,  if  bloodletting  fail  of 
arresting  pneumonia,  for  example,  we  may  pursue  the  philosophy  in 
another  aspect;  since,  while  it  has  relieved  the  violence  of  the  mala- 
dy, it  has  brought  on  expectoration.  It  has  so  modified  the  inflamma- 
tory condition,  that  mucus  is  generated  in  preternatural  quantities ; 
and  therefore  we  see  that  bloodletting  itself  may  operate  as  an  expec- 
torant. We  now  exhibit  tartarized  antimony,  and  it  may  either  in- 
crease or  diminish  the  expectoration ;  and,  in  doing  either,  it  contribo 
utes  to  the  decline  of  the  disease.  The  expectoration,  therefore,  is  a 
mere  result,  a  mere  symptom,  of  a  certain  change  in  the  action  of  the 
organs  by  which  the  mucus  is  secreted ;  and  it  may  be  the  result  of  a 
favorable  or  an  unfavorable  change.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  wheth- 
er the  agent  will  or  will  not  increase  the  mucous  product,  or,  on  the 
other  hand,  diminish  it,  depends  upon  the  exact  influence  it  may  ex- 
ert upon  the  pathological  condition.  All  this  clearly  brings  the  oper- 
ation of  the  several  agents  upon  a  par,  and  admonishes  us  to  study 
their  virtues,  their  mode  of  operating,  and  the  precise  conditions  of 
disease  to  which  one  or  the  other  may  be  applicable. 

But,  let  us  pursue  yet  farther  the  case  of  pneumonia.  Let  us  sup- 
pose a  slow  termination  of  disease.  Antimonials  finally  cease  to  be- 
stow any  farther  benefit,  and  the  cough  has  subsided  into  one  of  a  low 
chronic  nature,  without  much  expectoration.  Here  it  is,  if  there  be 
no  strong  tendency  to  scrofula,  that  squill,  sencka,  and  other  stimula- 
ting expectorants,  may  become  highly  useful ;  and  if  the  cough  be 
frequent  and  short,  denoting  an  irritable  state  of  the  lungs,  we  asso- 
ciate an  opiate,  which  not  only  allays  the  cough  and  moderates  the 
stimulant  effect  of  the  expectorants,  but  increases  the  expectoration ; 
and  thus  the  opiate  becomes  an  expectorant,  though  neither  this  nor 
bloodletting  are  ranked  in  that  group  of  remedies. 

A  blister  is  also  applied  to  the  affected  chest,  and  now,  again,  ex- 
pectoration either  increases  or  declines ;  though,  in  either  case,  there 
is  a  manifest  abatement  of  disease  as  a  consequence  of  the  counter- 
irritation. 

But,  perhaps  the  cough  has  ultimately  become  complicated  with 
disordered  digestion,  or,  it  may  be  chiefly  maintained  by  some  gastric 
derangement.  It  13  dry,  and  the  usual  expectorants  render  it  still 
more  irritating  and  husky.  The  remedy,  therefore,  is  wrong,  and 
has  not  been  addressed  to  the  essential  pathological  condition;  which 
consists  of  some  derangement  of  the  stomach,  while  that  of  the  lungs 
has  become  mostly  sympathetic.  Whatever  will  now  relieve  the  for- 
mer affection  may  remove  the  pulmonic.  For  this  purpose  tonics 
may  be  useful,  and,  as  relief  follows  in  the  lungs,  expectoration  may 
be  one  of  the  results  (§  905).  Tonics,  therefore,  in  cases  of  this  na- 
ture, become  expectorants,  and  equally  so  as  any  of  the  agents  which 
are  confined  to  this  denomination  of  remedies.    It  is  obvious,  too,  that 
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they  all  operate  upon  common  principles  when  tbey  promote  expec- 
toration ;  and  whether  the  result  will  follow  one  or  the  other,  will  de- 
pend upon  the  existing  state  of  the  system,  in  a  general  sense*  and 
more  particularly  upon  the  precise  pathological  condition  of  the  lungs. 
It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  remedies  from  almost  any  group  may 
be  expectorant;  bloodletting,  cathartics,  emetics,  narcotics,  tonics, 
counter-irritants,  and  even  alcohol.  The  last,  indeed,  in  the  form  of 
hot  toddy,  is  a  popular  remedy  for  colds.  It  may  or  may  not  increase 
expectoration.  It  may  relieve,  but  more  generally  aggravates  the 
disease  (§  756). 

Old  neglected  coughs  from  ordinary  catarrh,  and  what  is  known  as 
the  old  man's  cough,  come  under  that  condition  of  common  inflamma- 
tion to  which  the  stimulating  expectorants  are  adapted.  But,  howev- 
er protracted  may  be  the  specific  varieties,  as  in  hooping-cough,  and 
pulmonary  phthisis,  they  cannot  be  emploved  without  endangering 
life.  Their  effect,  indeed,  in  hooping-cougn,  is  so  obviously  bad,  that 
they  are  not  often  employed  in  its  treatment ;  but,  in  pulmonary 
phthisis,  and  especially  m  the  catarrhal  affections  of  scrofulous  consti- 
tutions, we  every  day  witness  the  penalties  which  are  paid  for  substi- 
tuting morbid  anatomy  for  the  vital  signs  of  disease,  and  in  defiance 
of  the  plainest  demonstrations  which  therapeutical  agents  can  supply 
(M37,c). 

892},  h.  The  sympathies  to  which  the  lungs  are  liable  from  many 
diseases  of  other  parts,  especially  of  the  digestive  organs,  and  the 
more  or  less  reciprocal  effects  of  their  own  diseases,  by  which  a  vast 
complexity  of  sympathies  may  be  set  in  operation,  together  with  the 
situation  of  the  lungs  in  a  bony  cavity,  frequently  render  it  difficult  to 
ascertain  their  exact  pathological  conditions,  and  to  distinguish  what 
may  appertain  to  pulmonary  disease  from  what  may  be  due  to  the  play 
of  sympathies.  The  stethoscope,  like  the  long-established  method  of 
percussion,  has  contributed  much  to  clearing  away  tlie  obscurities,  and 
has  done  its  good  part  in  substituting  pathological  considerations  for 
mere  effects,  and  has  shown  us  that  cough,  difficulty  of  breathing,  &c., 
are  not  diseases,  but  merely  symptoms  of  disease.  The  scientific  physi- 
cian, therefore,  no  longer  administers  expectorants,  &c.,  for  the  relief 
of  cough,  or  dyspnoea,  but  he  applies  the  various  agents  to  overcome 
pneumonia,  pleuritis,  bronchitis,  laryngitis,  pharyngitis,  &c.  In  one 
case  there  is  something  tangible,  intelligible,  and  susceptible  of  cer- 
tain and  speedy  relief;  in  the  other,  or  where  the  prescription  is  made 
to  the  symptom  alone,  all  is  confusion,  uncertainty,  and  death.  Or,  it 
may  be  some  organic  affection  of  the  heart,  or  gastritis,  or  enteritis, 
or  little  more  than  moderate  degrees  of  indigestion,  upon  which  the 
cough  or  dyspnoea  depends  and  yet  where,  from  want  of  a  proper 
anatomical  knowledge,  or  of  physiological  and  pathological  science, 
the  most  imhappy  mistakes  are  made  with  the  expectorants,  but  where 
the  better  informed  are  oflen  greatly  aided,  in  their  embarrassments, 
by  the  stcthescope. 

But  great  os  is  the  acquisition  of  the  stethoscope,  the  reign  of  mor- 
bid anatomy  has  surrounded  it  with  many  abuses ;  the  vital  signs  are 
either  neglected  or  held  to  be  of  very  subordinate  importance,  and  the 
instrument  is  turned  in  pursuit  of  structural  lesions.  Itcough  and  dysp- 
nosa  supervene  upon  abdominal  derangements,  the  source  of  the  symp- 
toms is  sure  to  be  found  in  some  special  region  of  the  heart,  or,  others 
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detect  m  the  supposed  organic  lesions  the  cause  of  an  intermittent 
or  irregular  pulse  that  depends  on  hepatic  disorder  (§  390  b^  688  k^ 
806,  811).  These  mistakes  are  sometimes  witnessed  in  this  country 
as  the  consequences  of  Parisian  and  British  pathology. 

892  j,  f.  The  foregoing  considerations  appear  to  he  indispensable  to 
all  who  would  enter  understandingly  upon  the  treatment  of  pulmonary 
affections,  or  to  distinguish  what  is  relative  to  the  lungs  from  what  i« 
duo  to  other  organs,  or  to  comprehend  the  modus  operandi  of  the  re- 
medial agents,  whether  they  be  employed  under  the  denomination  of 
antiphlogistics,  vesicants,  pectorals,  expectorants,  &X.,  or  their  philo- 
sophical and  comprehensive  name  of  alteratives. 

To  the  young  practitioner,  at  least,  I  would  say  that  it  should  never 
be  forgotten  that  every  inflammatory  state  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  however  mild  or  chronic,  is  liable  to  become  exasperated,  and 
to  give  rise  to  pneumonia,  or  to  croup,  or  what  is  extremely  common, 
to  phthisis  pulmoualis.  And  when  we  again  consider  how  often  the 
last  affection  has  been  developed  by  the  stimulating  expectorants,  I 
think  tl^at  I  do  not  err  in  my  estimate  of  their  relative  uses  and  de- 
structive effects,  in  saying  that  mankind  would  be  benefited  by  excla« 
ding  fi'om  the  treatment  of  pulmonary  diseases  all  the  reputed  mem- 
bers of  that  group  of  remedies  excepting  those  which  belong  to  the 
first  of  the  foregoing  subdivision  (§  892|,  c).  Independently  of  the  di- 
rect practical  results,  attention  would  be  turned  upon  blopdletting, 
antimonials,  &c.,  and  their  strikingly  salutary  effects  in  numerous 
cases  of  common  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  and 
in  the  early  stages,  especially,  of  those  inflammatory  states  which  lead 
to  pulmonary  phthisis,  would  revolutionize  the  whole  system  of  mop- 
bid  anatomy,  and  eradicate  the  pathology  which  has  been  founded 
upon  it. 

In  the  next  edition  of  my  Materia  Medica  (and  I  make  the  sugges- 
tion on  account  of  its  practical  bearing),  it  is  my  intention  to  substi- 
tute foi*  the  term  Expectorants  another  which  shall  refer  to  their  mo- 
dus operandi ;  probably,  Alteratives  adapted  to  Pulmonic  Inflamma- 
tions, and  I  will  rank  bloodletting  as  the  first,  in  a  general  sense.*  This 
vnW  take  in,  also,  tartarized  antimony,  and  ipecacuanha,  in  emetic 
doses.  Its  advantages  may  be  variously  illustrated.  Almost  any  con- 
dition, for  example,  of  muco-pulmonic  inflammation  may  be  accom- 
panied with  a  strong  predisposition  to  infiamraation  of  the  pleura,  or, 
they  may  occur  together,  or  in  the  form  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Very 
many  turn  directly  to  the  expectorants,  and,  if  they  find  their  atten- 
tion aiTested  at  once,  under  an  equivalent  denomination,  by  bloodlet- 
ting, and  tartarized  antimony,  and  unfettered  by  the  term  expecto- 
rants, the  appropriate  remedies  may  have  a  good  chance  of  raising 
inquiry,  and  their  trial  may  awaken  new  views  in  pathology,  and  dis- 
sipate some  of  the  prejudices  against  loss  of  blood.  The  practitioner 
will  soon  imbibe  the  conviction  which  experiment  produced  in  the  dis- 
tinguished Cleghorn,  that  bloodletting  can  scarcely  be  misapplied  under 
any  conditions  of  pneumonia,  and  be  led  to  avoid  the  stimulating  ex- 
pectorants, as  he  will  all  the  tonics,  when  ho  approaches  the  treatment 
of  most  inflammatory  affections  (§  1005,  A).  In  proportion  as  the  loss 
of  blood  is  less  likely  to  be  useful  where  any  form  of  pulmonic  in- 
flammation, to  wliich  this  remedy  may  be  adapted,  shall  refuse  to 
yield  to  its  power,  so  in  a  greater  ratio  will  the  non-stimulating 

*  Thin  improTement  was  made  in  the  edition  of  1848. 
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pectorants,  and  all  other  means,  be  likely  to  fail.  How  unavailing, 
therefore,  must  be  those  stimulating  expectorants  which  arc  so  often 
prescribed,  even  by  those  who  confide  in  early  bloodletting,  at  the  ad- 
vanced stages  of  pneumonia !  The  sole  object  in  view  is  that  of  in- 
creasing or  starting  expectoration,  without  any  reference  to  the  mor 
bific  virtues  of  the  supposed  remedy.  Let  us,  therefore,  have  the 
best  remedy,  however  late,  whatever  the  sex,  whatever  the  constitu- 
tion or  the  age ;  and  that  remedy^  in  the  cases  supposed,  will  be  the 
loss  of  blood,  as  affording  the  best  chance  for  life.  Whenever  acute 
forms  of  inflammation  subside  into  a  chronic  state,  neither  the  pathol- 
ogy nor  the  principles  of  treatment  change,  unless  as  it  respects  par- 
tial modifications.  In  a  general  sense,  the  direct  antiphlogistic  plan 
should  be  continued  (§  752,  &c.,  1007  b,  c,  d,  1008). 

In  the  language  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Freind,  "  There  are  some, 
perhaps,  who  may  think  these  various  inquiries  into  disease  may  not 
be  of  much  service  to  the  healing  art.  However,  they  must  allow  me 
to  affirm,  that  it  is  of  very  great  importance  to  physic,  that  we  have 
an  accurate  knowledge  both  of  the  peculiar  signs  and  of  the  nature 
of  each  distemper,  and,  also,  of  its  seat ;  for  these  being  found,  we 
shall  be  much  happier  in  our  inquiries  into  the  means  of  cure.  Who- 
ever, therefore,  perfectly  understands  the  nature  of  a  pleurisy,  or  peri- 
pneumony,  will  easily  perceive  what  immediate  relief  may  be  had 
from  opening  a  vein ;  for,  upon  this  point  so  depends  the  whole  safe- 
ty of  the  patients,  that,  if  you  should  depart  from  this  kind  of  medi- 
cine, in  vain  will  you  seek  for  any  other." 

But,  I  would  finally  say  of  pneumonia,  that  however  the  disease 
may  abate  under  the  direct  effect  of  loss  of  blood,  it  not  unfrcquently 
happens  that  the  symptoms  recur  with  more  or  less  violence.  It  is 
^his  which  we  arc  to  anticipate  and  watch,  and  to  repeat  the  remedy 
from  time  to  time,  as  returning  symptoms  may  suggest,  and  before 
the  disease  can  have  recovered  its  original  severity  (§  1005,  h).  In  this 
manner,  we  shall  constantly  make  advances  upon  it,  and,  with  tho  aid 
of  other  remedies  judiciously  devised,  we  shall  not  often  fail  of  suc- 
cess. These,  however,  are  cases  in  which  firmness,  and  a  constant 
recourse  to  pathological  considerations,  are  more  or  loss  in  requisition. 
Sanguine  hopes  may  be  called  up  by  the  great  relief  which  is  yielded 
by  the  first  outlet  of  blood,  but,  to  be  only  in  a  few  hours  disappoint- 
ed by  the  formidable  signs  of  returning  inflammation;  and  when,  at 
last,  we  shall  have  met  them  again  and  again  by  our  principal  reme- 
dy, the  disease  may  appear  to  have  come  to  a  stand,  and  scarce  fal- 
ters under  the  combined  effect  of  general  bloodletting,  leeching,  aiiti- 
monials,  &c.  This  is  no  time  for  discouragement,  but  rather  to  fear 
that  our  means,  in  coming  short  of  the  mark,  have  not  been  applied 
in  sufficient  vigor.  Now  is  the  time,  I  say,  to  push  the  hio^h  princi- 
ples of  our  noble  science,  to  throw  off  the  trammels  of  prejudice,  and 
let  the  blood  flow,  till,  by  the  relief  it  brings,  we  win  new  trophies  for 
ourselves,  and  for  medicine  (§  1005  o,  i,  c,  J,  c,J*,g,  h,  1007  b,  c,  d, 
1008). 


COUNTER-IRRITANTS. 


893,  a.  I  enter  now  upon  the  consideration  of  those  remedial  agents 
which  estaolish  their  influences  upon  internal  organs  through  tho  me- 
dium of  the  skin ;  and  here  is  opened  to  us  a  display  of  those  sympa- 
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tbetic  processes  which  take  their  origin  in  cerebro-spinal  nerves  along 
with  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  sympathetic,  and  terminate  in  the  mo- 
tor fibres  of  the  ganglionic  system. 

893,  b.  In  my  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica  I  have  embraced 
counter-irritants,  with  numerous  other  agents,  under  the  general  de- 
nomination of  Cutaneous  and  other  Local  Applications. 

This  extensive  CToup  forms  the  eighth  Order  of  the  first  Class,  or 
Antiphlogistics.  very  many  of  this  order  are  purely  local  in  their  ac- 
tion, while  others  affect  the  constitution  more  or  less  at  large.  Such, 
therefore,  as  are  relative  to  the  skin  I  have  subdivided  in  conforrnity 
with  those  local  and  general  influences.  These  subdivisions  are  found- 
ed, like  the  other  groups,  upon  certain  special  uses  or  effects,  and  give 
to  this  complex  order  all  the  analytical  simplicity  that  can  be  wanted. 

The  following  are  the  various  groups  into  which  I  have  distributed 
the  members  of  this  general  Order : — 1.  Vesicants,  2.  Rubefacients, 
3.  Suppurants.  4.  Escharotics.  5.  Potential  Cauterants.  6.  Actual 
Cauterants,  7.  Local  Alteratives,  8.  Local  Sedatives,  9.  Local  As- 
tringents,    10.  Simple  Remedies,     These  are  relative  to  the  surface. 

Then  follow  Injections,  which  comprise  Enemas,  Uterine,  Vaginal, 
and  Urethral  Injections, 

And  then  we  have  Gargles,  and  Injections  for  the  Ear.  Lastly, 
CoUyria. 

Of  the  ten  sub-groups  which  concern  the  skin,  one  is  far  more  com- 
prehensive and'  complex  than  the  rest ;  which,  indeed,  are  sufficiently 
simple.  That  assemblage  of  greater  variety  and  intricacy  I  have  des- 
ignated as  alterative;  not  because  the  agents  of  the  odier  subdivis- 
ions do  not  operate  mere  or  less  upon  the  same  principles,  but  because 
these  latter  have  prominent  local  effects  upon  which  the  several  groups 
may  be  founded ;  while  in  respect  to  the  Alteratives  emphatically  so 
called,  their  operation  proceeds  without  any  prominent  local  result. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  remedies  under  the  present  Order 
observe  the  s^me  laws  as  those  which  are  administerea  by  the  stom- 
ach, and  are  productive  of  analogous  results.  It  is  also  remarkable, 
that,  while  all  the  agents  of  the  several  Orders,  comprised  under  the 
various  Classes,  operate  as  alteratives,  cither  locally  or  constitution- 
ally, the  most  comprehensive  Orders,  whether  administered  by  the 
stomach,  or  applied  to  the  surface,  are,  of  necessity,  designated  as  Al- 
tcralives,  on  account  of  the  general  absence  of  any  prominent  effect 
upon  which  a  more  specific  denomination  might  bo  founded.  They 
embrace,  also,  all  the  most  profoundly  curative  agents,  the  most  vio- 
lent poisons  in  Nature;  and  yot  do  they  generally  bring  about  the 
restorative  process  without  any  other  demonstration  ;  so  only  their 
employment  bo  directed  by  sound  therapeutical  principles.  And 
what  a  commentary  this  upon  the  doctrine  of  remedial  action  by  ab- 
sorption, and  upon  those  pursuits  which  would  elicit  therapeutical 
virtues  from  experiments  upon  animals  or  upon  man  in  health,  either 
with  poisons  or  with  agents  which  are  inert  in  those  relations  ! 

Finally,  I  have  carried  out  the  same  practical  rule  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  Cutaneous  Alteratives,  as  I  have  employed  in  respect  to 
such  as  operate  through  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue ;  having  subdi 
vided  them  into 

Constitutional  Alteratives,  or  such  as  affect  distant  organs,  or  the 
constitution  at  large,  sympathetically ;  and  Local  Alteratives^  or  thoi^ 
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wliose  action  is  either  confinecl  to  the  skin,  or  which  operate  'upon 
parts  heneath  by  contiguous  sympathy.  The  Local  Alleratives  I  hava 
subdivided,  again,  into, 

1.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  cutaneous  diseases. 

2.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  scrofulous  and  other  indolent  tumont 
chronic  enlargements  of  the  joints,  &c. 

3.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  rheumatic  inflammation. 

i.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  neuralgia  and  neuralgic  rheumatism 
6.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  certain  conditions  of  erysipelas,  and  som* 
other  cutaneous  inflammations  of  specific  character. 

6.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  sprains,  &c. 

7.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  piles. 

8.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  carcinomatous  ulcers. 

Q.  Such  as  are  adapted  to  phagedenic  and  tuberculous  ulcers,  dec 
.  As  in  respect  to  all  other  general  or  partial  groups,  the  several 
qiembers  of  the  eighth  Order  of  Antiphlpgistics  are  arranged  in  the 
order  of  their  established  therapeutical  vidue,  under  the  various  de- 
nominations. 

893,  c.  Vesicants  are  by  &r  the  most  important  in  this  Order  of 
Antiphlogistics ;  though  their  importance  scarcely  extends  beyond  the 
genus  cantharis.  The  next  following  five  groups,  however,  namely, 
rubefacients,  suppurants,  escharotics,  potential  cauterants,  and  actual 
eoMUranU,  operate  more  or  less  after  the  manner  of  the  vencatU^^  both 
upon  the  skin  and  by  sympathy.  But,  escharotics,  potential  and  actu- 
al cauterants,  are  generally  limited  to  simply  local  eflects ;  and  then 
their  action  is  exerted  directly  upon  the  organic  constitution  of  the 
part,  and  withe  at  any  reflections  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  results 
which  follow.  When  more  extensive,  the  nei-vous  power  is  called 
into  operation,  and  the  differeuce  in  results  will  depend  much  upon 
the  manner  in  which  the  several  applications  are  made. 

Whenever  vesicants,  or  the  other  agents  which  are  analogous  to 
them,  aflect  diseased  parts  which  are  more  or  less  distant  from  the 
skin,  their  action  upon  such  parts  is  mainly  by  contiguous  sympathy 
(§  497,  905).  These  agents,  however,  occasionally  aflbrd  strong  man- 
ifestations of  a  more  extensive  influence ;  and  this,  especially,  in  irri- 
table habits,  or  where  peculiar  relations  may  exist  toward  the  reme- 
dial virtues  of  any  particular  agent.  It  is  in  this  way  that  ca^tharides 
will  generally  produce  strangury  in  some  constitutions,  however  re- 
motely from  the  urinary  organs  the  application  may^e  made.  This, 
indeed,  it  will  do  as  readily  when  applied  to  the  extremities  as  over 
the  region  of  the  bladder ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  where  that  spe- 
cial susceptibility  of  the  bladder  does  not  exist,  the  vesicant  may  be 
as  safely  applied  in  that  quarter  as  in  any  other,  even  though  the 
organ  be  the  seat  of  inflammation  (§  137  d,  150,  233 J,  585  b).  Again, 
also,  when  irritations  are  established  in  the  skin  by  vesicants,  leading 
to  irritative  inflammation,  which  is  often  the  case  with  children,  and 
in  the  sanguine  and  nervous  temperaments,  or  in  others  where  gen- 
eral imtability  is  morbidly  increased,  the  nervous  power  may  be 
brought  into  general  operation,  and  we  may  witness  the  ftill  dcrelop- 
ment  of  remote  sympathies  in  one  almost  universal  commotion  of  the 
body  (§  150,  151,  514  d).  This  may  also  follow  too  extensive  an  ap- 
plication of  a  blister,  or  of  rubefacients,  though  no  excessive  irrita- 
tiQn  be  produced  in  the  skin ;  just  as  a  scald  of  limited  extent  may  be 
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salutary,  while  another  less  intense,  but  spreading  orer  a  fireater  sur* 
&ce,  will  be  often  fatal.  In  all  these  cases,  however,  the  effect  is 
morbific,  and  they  exemplify  the  very  close  analogy  between  the  op- 
eration of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  (§  901).  It  is,  indeed,  the 
amount  of  the  agent,  whether  physical  or  moral,  and  the  existing  state 
of  the  body,  which  makes  all  the  difference  between  salutary  and 
morbid  rc»ults.  The  amount  of  a  remedy,  which  had  been  curative 
in  one  case,  may,  in  the  same  dose  in  another  case  nearly  analogous, 
or  if  not  exactly  applied,  lead  to  a  fatal  issue.  This  is  seen  in  the 
different  results  of  the  principal  agent  before  us  in  its  common  opera- 
tion upon  every  individual,  according  as  the  vesicant  may  be  duly 
prepared,  or  covered  with  dry  cantharides,  or  wet  with  a  saturated 
tincture  of  the  same. 

In  the  long  journey  which  I  have  thus  far  traveled,  I  have  been  ex 
tensively  employed  in  seeking  out  the  provisions  which  the  Author 
of  Nature  has  so  bountifully,  however  intricately,  ordained  for  the  re- 
lief of  those  principal  diseases  of  mankind,  fever  and  inflammation. 
And  yet  we  have  often  had  occasion  to  see  that  many  of  the  most  val- 
uable agents  for  these  purposes  are  directly  productive  of  inflamma- 
tion when  unskillfully  applied.  This  is  oficn  exemplified  by  many  of 
the  cathartics ;  and  the  Peruvian  bark,  and  its  analogous  tonic  asso 
ciates,  will  relatively  cure  or  exasperate  intermittent  fever,  according 
to  the  exact  conditions  under  which  they  are  administered.  We  have 
seen,  indeed,  that  even  wine,  brandy,  &c.,  now  and  then  become  rem- 
edies for  fever,  and  even  for  inflammation  (§  752,  &c,  S92  g^p).  The 
apparent  contradictions  I  have  endeavored  to  reconcile,  and  to  show 
that  the  occasional  coincidence  in  the  results  of  agents  which  are 
opposed  to  each  other  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  due  to  a  com- 
mon law  which  governs  the  operation  of  all  causes  upon  organic  life. 
The  causes  operate  upon  those  properties  in  which  lite  fundamentally 
consists,  and  thus  give  rise  to  healthy,  or  morbid,  or  curative  effects, 
just  as  they  happen  to  affect  those  properties  (§  137  d^  150,  151,  177, 
189  b,  350 i,  350;,  369  a,  638,  852  a).  In  disease,  as  we  have  seen, 
their  susceptibility  is  variously  altered  from  the  natural  standard,  and 
variously  so  in  any  given  disease,  as  in  fevers  and  inflammations; 
according  to  the  numerous  fundamental  and  transient  circumstances 
already  set  forth.  It  may  be,  therefore,  that,  in  a  few  cases  of  common 
inflammation,  bark  or  wine  will  place  the  diseased  conditions  in  as  fa 
vorable  a  state  for  the  recuperative  efforts  of  Nature,  as  bloodletting 
and  cathartics  will  do  it  in  most  other  instances;  and  when  either 
produce  this  auspicious  change,  thev  are  antiphlogistics.  It  is  upon 
this  principle,  therefore  (or  that  of  the  general  tendency  of  a  vast 
range  of  therapeutical  agents  to  establish  salutary  changes  in  febrile 
and  inflammatory  disease,  when  duly  employed),  that  I  have  assem- 
bled the  most  useful  part  of  the  Materia  Medica  under  the  general 
denomination  of  Antiphlogistics. 

The  foregoing  remarks  are  preliminary  to  a  farther  exposition  of 
the  same  principles  which  are  concerned  in  the  therapeutical  opera- 
tion of  the  group  of  agents  upon  which  we  have  now  entered,  and 
which  are  curative  by  exciting  inflammation,  or  analogous  conditions ; 
and  the  best  of  them  are  such  aa  will  effect,  in  a  given  time,  the  near 
est  approach  to  a  full  deralapnieiit  ia  the  skin  of  the  most  simple  form 
of  common  iaflammAtioB  (§  4^  7X^9^9  a).     These  menns  anr.  ;M-iii- 
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cipally,  cantbarides,  is^es,  and  sotons.  Their  immediate  action  ia 
strictly  morbific ;  and  they  have  no  salutary  effect  upon  existing  in* 
flammations  till  they  produce  a  corresponding  disease,  or,  at  least, 
that  morbid  irritation  which  forms  the  access  of  inflammation,  in  some 
part  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Then  it  is  that  this  artificial  inflam- 
mation or  irritation  so  modifies  the  natural  one,  that  the  latter  may 
subside,  rapidly,  without  any  other  curative  influence ;  while  the  ar- 
dficial  one  is  so  peculiarly  constituted  by  the  nature  of  the  remote 
cause,  that  that,  too,  readily  takes  oh  a  disposition  to  subside,  and 
thus  the  patient  escapes  from  the  inflictions  both  of  Nature  and  of 
art  (§  133  c,  137  e,  150,  151,  639  a,  852,  853,  854  c,  d,  e,  858,  905  a). 

893,  d.  It  has  appeared  to  me  a  matter  of  no  little  importance  to 
consider  the  foregoing  facts  and  the  philosophy  which  concerns  them ; 
since,  in  connection  with  what  has  hitherto  been  said  of  the  operation 
of  internal  agents,  and  connected  with  what  is  yet  in  prospect  rela- 
tiveto  the  special  influences  of  loss  of  blood,  they  open  widely  a  view 
of  the  great  principles  of  solidism  and  vitalism,  and  of  the  stupendous 
laws  by  which  healthy  and  morbid  processes  are  carried  on,  and  illus- 
trate that  connecting  medium  between  them  which  is  constituted  by 
the  various  gradations  of  the  restorative  movements  as  instituted  by 
remedial  agents  under  the  great  recuperative  law  of  organic  beings. 
The  whole  is  but  an  intimate  chain  of  analogies  from  the  most  perfect- 
ly healthy  state  to  the  gravest  conditions  of  disease  (§  901). 

We  see,  also,  distinctly  exemplifled,  by  the  mode  in  which  blisters, 
setons,  &c.,  produce  their  favorable  results,  that  absolute  remedies  in- 
stitute the  process  of  cure  in  virtue  of  their  morbific  qualities ;  and 
this  becomes  the  more  striking  when  we  associate  with  the  alterative 
influences  of  vesicants  upon  internal  inflammations,  through  the  arti- 
ficial disease  which  is  established  in  the  skin,  those  natural  cutaneous 
inflammations,  as  erysipelas,  &c.,  that  are  subdued  by  the  direct  con- 
tact of  the  vesicant  with  the  inflamed  surface. 

893,  c.  We  may  now  pause,  for  a  moment,  to  observe  how  clearly 
the  various  effects  of  cantharides  prove  the  operation  of  curative 
agents,  either  by  a  direct  action  upon  the  organic  properties  of  a  dis- 
eased part  to  which  they  may  be  applied,  or  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  nervous  power  when  they  extend  their  therapeutical  sway 
to  distant  organs,  and  how,  also,  the  nervous  power  is  variously  mod- 
ified, and  variously  directed  upon  remote  parts,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  its  exciting  causes  (§  227,  228,  230,  233J,  497,  500).  The 
common  mode  in  which  cantharides,  setons,  moxa,  scalding  water, 
bums,  &c.,  relieve  or  increase  deep-seated  inflammations,  or  disturb 
the  system  at  large,  is  clearly  manifest ;  and  since  only  one  of  the 
foregoing  agents  is  liable  to  absorption,  every  precept  in  philosophy 
divests  the  coincident  effects  of  cantharides  of  a  shadow  of  possibility 
that  they  are  due  to  an  absorption  of  the  agent.  We  have  seen,  too, 
how  erysipelas  may  be  removed  by  the  direct  action  of  cantharides 
upon  the  part  inflamed ;  and  this  (especially  when  associated  with  the 
remote  effects  of  all  other  remedial  agents)  assures  us,  as  a  next  link 
in  the  demonstration,  that  a  modification  is  imparted  to  the  nervous 
power,  according  to  the  special  virtue  of  the  remote  cause,  which  op- 
orates,  in  that  particular  instance,  upon  the  remote  part  in  a  mode 
corresponding  more  or  less  with  that  which  is  observed  in  the  primary 
action.    And  now  if  we  look  at  what  is  often  going  forward  in  the  blad- 
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cler,  we  shall  see  yet  farther  (something  for  the  senses,  something  for 
"  experimental  philosophy")  that  the  nervous  power  actually  acquires 
the  virtue  of  an  inflammatory  agent,  and  analogous,  too,  to  the  specific 
characteristic  of  that  virtue  as  it  appertains  to  cantharides.  Now 
carry  this  to  those  inflammations  which  are  constantly  springing  up  in 
different  parts  as  consequences  of  each  other,  in  the  natural  i>ound  of 
disease,  and  you  will  come  with  me  to  the  conclusion  that  the  same 
philosophy  obtains  throughout. 

It  may  not  be  assumed  that  the  morbific  action  of  cantharides  upon 
the  bladder  is  the  result  of  absorption,  since,  if  all  its  other  remote  in- 
fluences are  conducted  through  the  nervous  power,  it  would  be  a  dis- 
creditable violation  of  the  simplicity  of  causes,  to  assign  such  a  medley 
for  the  same  phenomenon.  But,  what  settles  conclusively  the  fallacy  of 
the  doctrine  of  absorption,  is  the  fact  that  the  bladder  is  never  irritated 
by  cantharides,  applied  to  the  skin,  until  it  establishes  some  manifest  in- 
fluence upon  this  organ,  however  long  it  may  remain  upon  the  sur- 
face ;  and,  I  may  add,  that,  when  the  cutaneous  irritation  takes  place, 
the  cuticle  remains  equally  as  at  first  a  medium  of  prevention,  so  far  as 
this  construction  may  obtain.  It  is  the  same  as  we  have  seen  of  tar- 
tarizcd  antimony,  in  gradually-increased  doses,  when  the  manifesta- 
tions of  its  remote  influences  oflen  keep  pace  with  the  amount  of  ef- 
fect exerted  upon  the  stomach. 

But,  though  the  cantharides  supply  an  apt  illustration  of  the  whole 
philosophy  of  our  subject,  and,  like  the  natural  developments  of  in- 
flammation which  follow  each  other  as  sympathetic  consequences,  de- 
note a  modification  of  the  nervous  power  in  great  conformity  with  the 
nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  brought  into  operation,  there  is, 
nevertheless,  a  great  variety  of  remedial  agents,  which,  in  their  thera- 
peutical doses,  manifest  no  action  upon  the  organ  to  which  they  are 
applied,  and  through  which  they  overcome  disease  in  parts  remotely 
situated  ;  as  also  other  important  ones,  like  mercury,  when  applied  to 
the  skin.  And,  although  it  be  rendered  obvious  by  the  morbific  effects 
of  these  agents  that  they  modify  the  nervous  power  in  their  therapeu- 
tical aspects  as  much  according  to  the  nature  of  the  several  agents, 
respectively,  as  do  cantharides,  issues,  setons,  or  as  when  one  natural 
inflammation  supervenes  upon  another,  I  have  made  the  qualification 
which  is  due  to  a  subject  hitherto  so  entirely  unexplained,  that  the 
modifications  of  the  nervous  power  take  place  under  the  influence  of 
its  own  nature  (§  228,  a). 

Finally,  in  respect  to  the  modus  operandi  of  cantharides,  when  con- 
sidered in  its  analogies  to  other  vesicants,  issues,  &c.,  we  have  an  in- 
teresting view  of  the  specific  relations  which  the  special  virtues  of  cer- 
tain remedial  agents  sustain  toward  the  modified  irritability  of  partic- 
ular parts  of  the  organism,  and  a  proof,  also,  of  the  diversified  condi- 
tions ttf  irritability  in  different  parts,  and  of  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  power  is  directed  with  salutary  or  morbific  effect 
throuffh  certain  motor  nerves  by  the  peculiarities  of  each  exciting  and 
modin^ing  cause  (§  233},  500  g\  while  there  is  simultaneously  pre- 
sented by  the  operation  of  cantharides  a  curative  influence  upon  all 
parts  that  are  affected  by  disease,  and  a  morbific  one  upon  a  special 
part  that  was  antecedently  in  its  natural  state  (§  150,  151,  188  a, 
190  a). 

893,^;  From  what  has  been  now  aaid,  it  is  manifest  that  vesicants, 
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issues,  setons,  and  other  counter-irritants  do  not  produce  their  favora- 
ble effects  through  the  discharges  to  which  they  give  rise ;  though  this 
is  one  of  the  principal  interpretations  in  the  humoral  pathology.  The 
effusion  instituted  by  cantharides  is  so  unimportant  that  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  taken  into  the  account  in  expldning  the  curative  influences  of 
this  agent  (§  863).  Moreover,  it  frequ^atly  happens  that  blisters  af- 
ford all  the  relief  of  which  they  are  capable  by  acting  merely  as  rube- 
&cient8.  This,  indeed,  is  oflener  true  than  is  commonly  supposed, 
since  vesicants  are  generally  permitted  to  remain  till  vesication  is  es- 
tablished ;  though  in  numerous  cases  this  extent  of  their  action  is  un- 
necessary (^  497,  1038). 

Since,  therefore,  cantharides  will  often  answer  its  intention  when 
employed  only  as  a  rubefacient,  and  operates  at  all  times  through  the 
vital  impressions  it  exerts  upon  the  skin,  it  may  appear  unimportant 
to  some  whether  this  or  another  agent  he  employed  for  the  purpose 
of  counter-irritation.  Such,  indeed,  is,  unfortunately,  supposed  to  be 
.  true  by  many  practitioners,  who  resort  to*  mustard  cataplasms,  or  am- 
monia, &c,  where  cantharides  would  be  a  fax  more  useful  aeent  So 
true  is  this,  where  active  inflammation  affects  any  of  the  miportant 
viscera,  and  vesication  has  become  appropriate,  and  may  be  of  the 
highest  importance,  the  rubefacients,  which  operate  speedily,  have 
little  or  po  salutary  effect,  and  are  ofleu  detrimental  by  increasing 
constitutional  irritation  (§  150,  151). 

893,  g.  The  foregoing  remarkable  difference  in  results  (/*)  is  ow- 
ing, in  part,  to  the  difference  in  the  virtues  of  the  remedies,  and,  in 
part,  to  the  difference  in  time  occupied  by  the  several  agents  respec- 
tively. In  all  cases  of  very  rapid  irritation  of  the  surface,  vesication, 
&C.,  whether  induced  by  ammoniated  lotions,  mustard,  boiling  water, 
xnoxa,  &c.,  the  curative  effect  upon  deep-seated  inflammations  is  far 
loss  than  where  the  artificial  disease  is  more  slowly  instituted.  It  is, 
nevertheless,  of  no  little  moment,  in  the  case  of  vesicants  applied  for 
active  forms  of  disease,  that  the  irritation  of  the  skin  should  advance 
with  considerable  rapidity,  and  that  vesication  should  ensue,  at  adult 
age,  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours.  That  is  the  most  useful  period; 
and  when  the  full  action  of  cantharides  is  longer  delayed,  whether  by 
some  defect  in  the  remedy,  or  by  a  subdued  irritability  of  tbo  skin, 
the  curative  effect  is  commonly  less  obvious. 

It  is  also  proper  to  observe,  in  a  philosophical  as  well  as  practical 
sense,  that  time  has  various  influences,  according  to  the  modification 
of  disease,  its  seat,  its  duration,  the  constitution,  sex,  age  of  the  sub- 
ject, &c. 

But,  in  no  respect  is  the  influence  of  time  so  remarkable  as  seen  in 
the  difference  of  results  in  the  treatment  of  acute  and  chronic  diseases ; 
in  which  respect  counter-irritation  is  on  a  par  with  other  remedial  in- 
fluences. When  inflammation  is  recent,  the  usual  rapidity  with  which 
cantharides  operates  is  best  suited  to  ^most  all  forms  of  the  disease ; 
but  when  it  has  run  into  a  chronic  state,  and  has  become  the  subject 
of  habit,  it  frequently  happens  that  tardy  suppurants,  such  as  setons, 
issues,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  &c.,  are  highly  useful  (§  535,  d:c).  Yet 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  difference  in  results  as  it  respects  the  time 
of  these  cutaneous  agents,  in  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflamma- 
tion, has  been  often  much  overrated ;  especially  the  advantage  o£  a 
suppurating  surface  in  chronic  disetises.     It  is  apt  to  be  supposed,  in 
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these  cases,  that  there  is  something  to  be  discharged,  either  "  concoct- 
ed matter,"  or  such  as  refuses  to  be  concocted.  ^ 

893,  h.  Although  it  be  true  that  chronic  inflammations  oppose  to 
counter-irritants  the  obstinacy  of  morbid  habit,  and  naturally  suggest 
the  long-continued  and  uninterrupted  influence  of  issues,  &c.,  experi- 
ence has  fully  shown,  that,  in  most  cases  of  low  indolent  inflamma- 
tions, they  are  surpassed  by  a  frequent  succession  of  blisters.  This 
experience,  too,  has  moatly  banished  from  use  the  savine  ointment, 
and  other  agents,  which  were  but  lately  and  largely  employed  to 
maintain  the  action  instituted  by  cantharides.  The  difference  ffoes, 
with  an  endless  variety  of  analogous  facts,  in  illustrating  some  of  the 
profound  problems  of  organic  life.  The  uninterrupted  action  of  issues, 
the  prolonged  ulceration  of  vesicated  surfaces,  &c.,  are  more  or  less 
apt  to  establish  a  morbid  habit  peculiar  to  the  modifying  agents ;  and, 
although  it  be  a  first  step  in  the  series  of  chanees  which  are  necessa 
ry  to  establish  the  full  recuperative  process,  the  pace  is  retarded  by 
the  habit  induced.  To  break  this  force  of  habit,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  intermit  the  agent  during  the  time  required  by  the  healing  of  a  blis- 
ter. The  curative  impression  remains,  and  the  irritability  of  the  or- 
gan diseased  undergoes  an  increased  susceptibility  to  the  agent  at  its 
successive  renewals.  Each  repetition  gains  upon  the  last,  and  often 
presents  the  aspect  of  cumulative  influence.  The  principle  is  shown 
m  relation  to  many  things,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  action  of  antimo 
ny,  opium,  Ax.,  in  former  sections  (§  550^6^^  558  &,  889  m). 

The  influence  of  habit  of  which  I  have  now  spoken,  as  it  respects 
the  artificial  change  induced  in  chronic  inflammations  by  the  uninter- 
rupted operation  of  issues,  &Cm  grows  out  of  the  analogous  habit  which 
the  agent  establishes  in  the  artificial  or  curative  disease,  which  soon 
lapses  into  that  chronic  state  which  is  less  and  less  sensibly  felt  by 
parts  morbidly  affected ;  while  those  parts,  and  the  entire  system,  are 
gradually  accommodating  themselves  to  the  artificial  irritation,  and  by 
which  this  irritation  loses  still  farther  its  sympathetic  and  curative  in- 
fluences upon  the  morbid  conditions  for  which  it  is  instituted.  But 
if,  on  the  contrary,  a  succession  of  irritations  be  employed,  the  habit 
of  which  I  have  spoken  is  neither  established  in  respect  to  the  system, 
nor  the  parts  diseased,  nor  in  respect  to  the  artificial  condition ;  but 
every  successive  repetition  of  the  irritation  produces  nearly  as  pro- 
found an  impression  as  the  first  (§150,  151).  Here,  too,  along  with 
the  coincident  effects  of  numerous  internal  agents,  we  may  call  up  the 
advantages  of  repeated  leeching,  as  presented  in  a  subsequent  sec- 
tion (§  926). 

The  same  great  principles  are  concerned  in  all  the  cases.  An  ele- 
gant philosophy  obtains  tnroughout ;  and,  although  founded  upon  Hie 
great  Institutions  of  Organic  Nature,  it  is  surrounded  by  so  many  of 
the  qualifying  circumstances  that  are  incident  to  the  instability  of  ti^a 
vital  properties,  it  can  be  fully  appreciated  and  converted  to  the  high 
practical  purposes  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  only  by  a  careful,  impar- 
tial, and  unremitting  attention  to  the  phenomena  of  organic  beings. 

893,  t.  The  principles  to  which  I  have  just  adverted  (§  893,  n)  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  other  practical  facts  connected  with  the  succeBS 
of  counter-irritation.  The  impression  upon  the  skin,  for  instance, 
must  bo  carried  to  a  certain  intensity,  and  that  will  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  force  of  disease,  and  other  obvious  contingencies.    If  it  be 
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slight,  the  necessary  impression  may  not  have  been  made ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  in  excess,  then  it  may  disturb  not  only  the  general 
functions  of  the  body,  but  aggravate  the  inflammation  which  it  is  the 
design  of  the  i-emedy  to  relieve.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  there  is  a 
close  analogy  with  the  action  of  remedies,  when  administered  inter- 
nally, as  it  respects  their  doses. 

Another  important  point  to  be  observed  is  the  extent  of  the  surface 
over  which  an  artificial  irritation  should  be  established.  This  will 
manifestly  depend  upon  a  variety  of  circumstances ;  upon  the  nature 
of  the  irritant,  upon  the  extent,  force,  and  situation  of  the  disease,  &c. 
[f  the  usual  agent,  cantharides,  be  employed,  and  the  surface  irritated 
be  of  narrow  limits,  it  may  be  insufficient  to  break  in  upon  the  mor- 
bid process,  however  intense  may  be  the  artificial  irritation.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  if  a  very  large  surface  be  irritated,  its  sympa- 
thetic influence  may  be  morbific,  although  the  artificial  irritation  be 
not  intense.  The  difference  in  effects  is  of  the  same  nature  as  that 
which  attends  the  small,  deep  bum  of  moxa  and  an  extensive  superfi- 
cial scald ;  the  former  being  of  no  importance,  while  the  latter  may 
be  speedily  fatal. 

But,  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  effects  of  an  extensive 
surface  vesicated  by  cantharides,  and  by  scalding  water;  and  this 
probably  arises  mostly  from  the  difference  in  the  times  which  the 
remedies  occupy.  In  the  former  case,  the  system  is  gradually  accus- 
tomed to  the  sympathetic  influences,  and  may  be  but  little  disturbed, 
while,  in  the  latter,  the  violence  of  the  impression  upon  the  system  is 
proportioned  to  its  instantaneousness ;  and  the  extent  of  the  surface 
irritated  being  great,  a  violent  shock  is  the  consequence.  In  other 
words,  the  nervous  power  is  developed  in  great  intensity,  with  great 
suddenness,  and  prostrates,  at  once,  the  energies  of  organic  life  be- 
yond their  recuperative  nature  (^  150,  151,  228  b,  479,  509). 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  there  is  only  a  certain  parallel  between 
the  effects  of  vesication  by  cantharides  and  scalding  water,  whether 
upon  a  small  or  an  extensive  surface, — scarcely  exceeding  the  par- 
tial coincidence  by  which  I  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  small  and  large  vesications  by  cantharides,  and  to  ex- 
pound again  the  principles  concerned  in  the  effects  of  agents  which 
operate  gradually  or  with  great  rapidity.  The  difference,  indeed,  is 
so  great  between  the  effects  of  vesication  when  the  gradual  result  of 
cantharides,  and  those  which  are  instantly  induced  by  scalding  water, 
that  we  may  safely  vesicate  an  extent  of  surface  by  the  former  agent 
which  it  might  be  fatal  to  attempt  by  the  latter  (§  891,  m).  The  tinc- 
ture of  cantharides,  when  applied  to  the  skin,  produces  vesication 
with  great  rapidity,  is  far  less  curative,  and  oflener  disturbs  the  con- 
stitution, than  when  vesication  over  the  same  extent  of  surface  is  pro- 
duced by  the  common  plaster. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  inflammations,  especially  of  a  neu- 
ralgic and  rheumatic  character,  and  not  affecting  important  organs,  in 
which  a  rapid  and  violent  irritation  of  a  very  small  surface,  as  by  moxa, 
will  sometimes  overcome  the  disease.  But  these  intense,  sudden,  and 
limited  irritations,  in  affections  of  any  of  the  impoitant  viscera,  are 
never  useful. 

If  the  disease  be  of  a  different  character  from  inflammation,  as  the 
suddenly  painful  affections  of  the  stomach  that  are  incident  to  indiges- 
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tion,  or,  as  in  colic,  &;c.,  the  rapid  irritation  which  is  produced  by  the 
rubcfacicntB  may  then  afford  immediate  relief,  and  more  effectually 
than  might  be  yielded  by  the  vesicating  action  of  cantharides.  These 
rubefacients  are,  also,  often  abundantly  efficacious  in  the  declining 
stages  of  articular  rheumatism,  or  in  low  chronic  states  of  that  disease. 
But  this  is  a  peculiar  modification  of  inflammation  which  will  also 
yield,  under  the  same  circumstances,  to  some  internal  remedies  which 
exert  no  salutary  influence  upon  the  common,  or  other  modifications 
of  inflammation. 

893,  k.  The  vesicating  plaster  is  generally  made  too  small  to  yield 
all  the  benefit  of  which  it  is  capable.  Four  inches  square  is  a  com- 
mon size  for  the  thorax  and  abdomen;  while  six  or  eight  inches 
square  are  not  only  equally  safe,  but  far  more  efficient,  under  the  or- 
dinary circumstances  which  justify  or  require  this  remedy.  Indeed, 
so  comparatively  safe  is  it  to  institute  an  extensive  irritation  by  means 
of  cantharides,  when  the  state  of  the  system  is  properly  prepared,  and 
the  force  of  disease  is  otherwise  moderated,  and  so  important  is  it  in 
certain  conditions  of  disease  to  effect  a  very  powerful  impression,  es- 
pecially in  the  cerebral  inflammations  that  refuse  to  yield  to  copious 
abstractions  of  blood,  that  I  have  sometimes  rescued  patients  by  the 
apparently  desperate  practice  of  vesicating  simultaneously  the  entire 
scalp  and  a  large  extent  of  surface  upon  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
Where  bloodletting  has  been  thoroughly  practiced,  and  inflammation 
remains  obstinately  seated  in  some  great  vital  organ,  a  blister  of  twelve 
inches  square  will  sometimes  speedily  extinguish  the  disease,  when 
one  of  six  inches  would  be  insufficient. 

But,  in  respect  to  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  should  be  distinctly 
understood  that  vesication  of  the  scalp  is  entirely  inadmissible,  un- 
less the  irritability,  and  therefore  the  susceptibility,  arising  from  the 
morbid  state,  be  greatly  lessened  by  abstractions  of  blood,  cathartics, 
&c.  The  irritation  of  the  scalp  will  be  otherwise  propagated  with 
morbific  effect  upon  the  brain ;  which  aiises,  in  this  instance,  partly 
through  continuous  sympathy  along  the  communicatins^  vessels  (% 
498).  Nor  is  it  expedient  to  incur  the  risk  when  immediate  danger 
is  not  impending,  but  to  apply  the  agent  to  the  neck  and  shoulders. 
The  same  objection  lies  against  th%  application  of  blisters  to  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  eyes  and  ligaments  in  their  very  irritable  states 
of  inflammation.  But  if,  in  those  cases,  the  disease  have  lost  its  activ- 
ity, or  be  of  a  chronic  nature,  the  vesicant  is  then  most  efficient  when 
applied  near  to  the  part  affected.  It  sometimes  happens,  however,  in 
chronic  conditions,  that  the  skin  in  the  immediate  vicinity  becomes 
sympathetically  affi^cted  through  the  same  influences  from  the  parts  be* 
neath  as  arc  propagated  upon  them,  at  other  times,  by  vesicating  the 
overlaying  skin.  These  morbid  states  of  the  adjacent  surface  are  gen- 
erally obscurely  marked  ;  though  sometimes  abundantly  apparent,  as 
in  active  forms  of  articular  rheumatism.  The  obscure  conditions  oft- 
en become  strongly  pronounced  by  an  irritative,  erysipelatous  inflam- 
mation which  is  set  up  by  vesicants,  and  by  leech-bites,  and  whieh 
commonly  aggravate  for  the  existing  time  the  natural  disease;  though 
the  morbific  influence  is  apt  to  disappear,  and  leave  the  disease  as  U 
was,  as  soon  as  the  artificial  irritations  subside. 

893,  /.  It  may  be  now  said,  as  a  general  rule,  that  the  liability  of 
counter-irritants,  when  applied  near  to  a  part  inflamed,  to  increaae  the 
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inflamtnatioD,  is  in  proportion  to  the  intensity  of  the  disease,  the  inten* 
•ity  of  the  artificial  irritation,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  it  is  pro- 
dueed.  It  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  safe,  in  a  general  sense,  to 
^ply  vesicants  and  rubefacients  immediately  over  the  affected  parts 
in  chK>nic  inflammations.  But  this  is  far  from  being  true  of  moxa, 
where  the  aftected  part  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  surface. 

And  yet  we  have  seen  that  it  may  be  sometimes  perfectly  safe  and 
useful  to  place  an  epispastic  in  direct  contact  with  certain  inflam- 
matory states  of  the  surface.  This,  however,  is  never  true  of  common 
inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  only  so  of  a  few  specific  varieties.  Even 
erysipelas  has  been  successfully  treated  in  this  manner ;  which  opens 
to  us  another  illustration  of  the  principles  upon  which  remedial  agents 
operate.  The  disease,  being  a  specific  modification  of  inflammation, 
has  not  the  disposition  to  sulraide  spontaneously  which  belongs  to  com- 
mon inflammation.  The  remedial  agent,  therefore,  varies  the  mode 
of  inflammation,  and  thus  introduces  a  modification  in  whichlthe  prop- 
erties of  life  are  brought  into  recuperative  action.  But,  it  is  otherwise 
with  common  inflammation,  since  the  virtues  of  cantharides  are  such 
as  to  aggravate  this  condition  when  brought  into  immediate  contact 
with  the  part  affected.  The  same  explanation  applies  to  the  thera- 
pentical  effect  of  the  spirits  of  turpentine,  when  applied  to  a  bum  or 
a  scalded  surface;  since,  in  these  cases,  the  inflammatory  state  is 
tamed  from  the  common  standard,  and  admits  of  the  institution,  by 
other  irritants,  of  modifications  more  favorable  to  the  recuperative 
process.  ' 

893,  m.  With  the  qualifications  now  made,  it  is  obvious  from  what 
has  been  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  counter-irritants,  that  they  will 
be  curative  in  proportion  as  they  are  applied  to  the  vicinity  of  the  seat 
of  disease.  Their  salutary  effects,  like  their  morbific,  depend  more 
upon  this  approximation  than  upon  any  special  sympathetic  relations 
between  certain  parts  of  the  surface  and  the  particular  internal  organs  ; 
since  it  is  mostly  by  contiguous  sympathy  that  these  agents  produce 
their  curative  effects  (§  497). 

It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact,  that  it  appears  to  be  of  no  great  moment 
in  what  particular  tissue  of  compound  organs  the  disease  is  seated. 
Inflamtnations  of  either  are  alike  Effected  by  irritants  as  they  are  by 
loss  of  blood ;  but  varying,  in  all  the  cases,  according  to  the  general 
vital  constitution  of  the  several  parts  (§  1/50,  151). 

893,  n.  We  have  seen  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  lira- 
it  itself  to  the  tissue  which  it  invades,  and  that  its  extension  to  other 
tissues  of  the  same  organ,  or  to  other  parts,  is  by  remote  or  by  contig- 
uous sympathy  (§  497,  498).  It  is  also  particularly  true  of  certain 
tissues  that  they  are  apt  to  extend  the  violence  of  their  remote  influ- 
ences upon  parts  of  similar  organization ;  especially  in  specific  forms 
of  inflammation.  Thus,  rheumatic  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  is 
very  apt  to  invade  the  pericardium,  and  sometimes  the  dura  mater; 
and,  the  peculiar  inflammation  which  constitutes  the  mumps  (cynanche 
parotidea),  oflen  involves  the  testes  or  the  mammse.  There  is  much 
reason  to  think,  in  the  former  case,  where  the  heart  so  often  partici- 
pates, that  the  inflammation  is  first  propagated  to  the  pericardium,  and 
subsequently  from  that  organ  to  the  serous  tissue  of  the  heart  (§  141, 
525-529).  In  the  latter  case,  or  that  of  the  mumps,  the  affection  of 
the  parotid  will  frequently  subside  when  the  other  glands  become  af- 
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fected ;  and  the  disease  is  then  said  to  have  undergone  a  metastasis, 
or  to  have  been  virtually  translated  from  one  part  to  another.  Aitic- 
ular  rheumatism  affords  constant  examples  of  thi^  phenomenon,  in  its 
rapid  and  successive  invasions  of  different  joints,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  it  subsides  in  ono  as  it  springs  up  in  another. 

Now,  there  is  a  prevailing  error  in  the  pathological  construction  of 
this  extension  and  subsidence  of  the  disease,  which  has  led  to  a  very  com- 
mon error  in  practice.  It  is  supposed  that  there  is  a  translation  of  the 
disease  from  one  part  to  another,  an  actual  movement  of  the  complaint 
— something,  probably,  after  the  manner  of  the  gases^  as  represented 
in  a  former  section  (§  350^,  n).  The  phenomenon,  in  consequence, 
has  long  borne  the  significant  name  of  metattasis  ;  and  if  gout  happen 
to  go  from  the  foot  to  the  stomach,  it  wanders  so  much  out  of  its  way 
that  it  gets  in  the  stomach  the  well-known  and  expressive  name  of 
mUplaced  gout.  As  all  men,  therefore,  are  greatly  moved  in  their  prac- 
tice habits  by  theoretical  views  ($  4),  it  is  no  less  common  to  imagine 
that  the  rheumatic  or  gouty  affection  may  be  driven  or  invited  back  to 
its  appropriate  place.  Hence  the  applications  which  are  made  to  the 
primary  seat  of  the  affection,  but  from  which  disease  has  taken  its  de- 
parture. And  so,  also,  counter-irritants  are  applied  to  the  parotid 
gland,  should  the  testes,  or  mamma;,  become  affected  in  muinps,  in 
the  expectation  of  calling  back  the  disease  which  is  so  far  astray. 

In  the  first  place,  however,  there  is,  in  all  these  cases,  nothing  con* 
cemed  but  the  ordinary  operation  of  sympathy,  and  nothing  is  want- 
ed to  render  the  treatment  appropriate  and  intelligible  but  a  knowl- 
edge of  physiology  and  pathology.  All  the  ambiguous  results  are  di- 
rectly referable  to  the  laws  which  govern  the  operation  of  the  nervous 
power,  which  now  presents  itself  in  the  compound  aspect  of  a  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agent  among  parts  which  have  either  strong  natu- 
ral relations,  or  which  are  especiallv  susceptible  of  morbific  influences 
that  result  in  the  condition  which  is  the  supposed  subject  of  transla- 
tion from  one  part  to  another ;  while,  in  its  turn,  the  sympathetic  dis- 
ease propagates,  afler  the  manner  of  vesicants,  curative  impressions 
upon  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease. 

Secondly,  the  artificial  irritation  excited  with  a  view  to  recalling 
the  disease  (as  ii\  yesicating  the  joints  when  gout  attacks  the  stpmach, 
and  this,  too,  even  when  that  organ  may  bo  the  primary  and  only  seaft 
of  the  affection)-  i»  very  different  from  the  modification  of  inflamma- 
tion which  constitutes  thiE^  pathological  state  of  the  disease  itself,  and 
therefore  would  not  become,  by  any  reflected  influence  upon  the  parts 
beneath,  a  substitute  for  it ;  while  it  is  certainly  an  anti-pathological 
mode  of  recalling  the  specific,  or  any  form  of  inflammatory  disease, 
in  deep-seated  parts,  since  counter-irritation  is  one  of  the  principal 
means  by  which  we  remove  inflammation  of  these  paits. 

The  foregoing  practice,  as  founded  upon  the  doctrines  of  metastasis 
and  revulsion,  is  contra-indicated  not  only  by  physiological  laws,  but 
by  all  experience.  The  practice  has  been  wholly  directed  by  hypothe- 
sis, and  has  not  been  sustained  by  any  favorable  results.  Wc  need  go 
no  farther  in  proof  of  this  than  the  admitted  failure  of  M.  Louis,  in  his 
application  of  **  blisters  to  the  legrs,"  to  remove,  upon  the  foregoing 
hypothesis,  the  gravest  forms  of  inflammation  and  disorganization  of 
the  brain,  intestine,  liver,  &c.,  which  befell  the  victims  of  **  The  Ty- 
plund  Affection"  at  La  Charitig.     And  here  we  see  again  exemplified 
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in  the  extensive  sway  which  may  be  exercised  not  only  by  the  au- 
thority of  a  favorite  writer,  but  in  the  pernicious  tendency  of  con- 
clusions in  medicine  that  are  founded  upon  the  results  of  practice  as 
directed  by  errors  in  principles,  the  proneness  of  man  to  rest  hift  in- 
quiries, his  hopes,  his  reputation,  the  happiness  and  the  lives  of  man- 
kind, upon  simple  views  of  the  most  abstruse,  stupendous,  and  com- 
prehensive Institutions  in  Nature, — the  Institutions  of  organic  life  (§ 
4,  5J,  5i,  349  d,  350J-350J).  But,  let  us  have  an  example  in  rela- 
tion to  vesication  or  counter- irritation  by  cantharidcs,  as  propounded 
by  the  great  head  of  the  Necroscopic  School.     Thus  : 

"  Blisters^**  says  M.  Louis,  "  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  treat- 
ment of  the  typhoid  affection."  **  If  they  exercised  any  influence 
upon  the  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  patients  who  have  recovered, 
it  was  by  prolonging  it  a  little." 

Ag^in.  **•  I  have  not  only  rejected  vesication  from  the  treatment  of 
pneumonitis  ;  I  have  also  ceased  to  employ  it  in  pleurisy  and  pericat" 
ditis"  **  How  can  we  believe  that  the  effect  of  a  blister  b  to  check 
an  inflammation,  when  this  blister  is  one  inflaipmation  superadded  to 
another  V* !  ''  In  thoracic  inflammations,  their  usefulness  is  neither 
strictly  demonstrated  (according  to  the  numerical  method)y  nor  even 
probable." 

"  One  thing  is  most  assuredly  beyond  question^  and  we  should  never 
be  weary  of  repeating  it:  that  the  therapeutic  value  of  blisters  is  not 
known  ;  that  it  must  be  studied  by  the  aid  of  numerous  and  carefully- 
noted  facts,  just  as  if  nothing  at  all  were  known  about  ity 

If  the  reader  be  not  conversant  vrith  the  history  of  that  kind  of 
**  experimental  philosophy"  upon  which  the  foregoing  conclusions  are 
founded,  or  with  the  efforts  which  are  in  progress  to  give  it  an  as- 
cendency over  the  philosophy  which  Nature  teaches,  he  may  obtain 
some  knowledge  of  their  extent  by  referring  to  foregoing  sections  (§ 
5i  a,  349  d,  350J  kk»  Also,  Med.  and  'Physiology  Comm.,  Essay  on 
the  Writings  of  M.  Louis,  vol.  ii.). 

Instead,  therefore,  of  the  unavailing  efforts  of  applying  blisters  to 
the  extremities  for  the  relief  of  cerebral,  or  hepatic,  or  intestinal,  in- 
flammation, &c.,  let  them  bo  directed  to  the  organs  which  are  the  seats 
of  disease,  by  applying  them  over.  Or  in  the  vicinity  of,  their  respective 
regions. 

As  to  the  doctrines  of  metastasis  and  revulsion,  which  have  had 
their  origin  in  the  phenomena  of  the  laws  of  sympathy  (especially  as 
witnessed  in  the  successive  development  and  subsidence  of  disease 
as  they  obtain  in  gout,  rheumatism,  and  mumps),  the  whole  system 
is  constantly  supplying  examples  of  the  accession  of  one  disease  as 
the  sympathetic  consequence  of  another,  and  the  subsequent  decline 
of  the  primary  affection  as  a  sympathetic  result  of  the  secondary  de- 
velopment. And  here,  by-the-way,  we  arc  presented,  in  the  natural 
process,  with  a  perfect  exemplification  of  the  principle  upon  which 
counter-irritants  operate  in  subduitag  diseases  remote  from  the  seat  of 
their  application ;  and  we  may  thus  readily  comprehend  how  it  hap- 
pens that  the  discharge  from  an  ulcer,  or  a  seton,  or  blister,  &c.,  will 
be  suddenly  arrested,  or  the  superficial  parts  turned  into  the  worst 
conditions,  by  the  occurrence  of  disease  in  some  internal  part. 

The  foregoing  play  of  sympathies,  however,  is  far  from  being  equal- 
ly true  of  all  organs,  or  of  all  forms  of  disease.     It  is  most  distinct- 
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ly  pronounced  where  pulmonary  phthisis  is  preceded  hy  gastric  de- 
rangement, when  the  occurrence  of  the  former  oflen  takes  the  lead 
and  relieves,  for  awhile,  the  latter  affection  ;  but  onTy  again  to  light  up 
indigestion,  and  ulcerative  inflammation  in  the  intestinal  mucous  tis- 
sue (§  803,  804).  But,  it  is  rare,  perhaps  never,  that  remote  diseases 
are  favorably  impressed  by  any  form  of  disease  that  may  happen  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  On  the  contrary,  indeed,  all  such  conditions 
are  likely  to  aggravate  or  to  maintain  any  affections  that  may  be  re- 
motely situated. 

Nevertheless,  such  is  the  analogy  between  the  sympathetic  influ- 
ences of  diseased  parts, — between  the  rise  and  decline  of  diseases,  in 
certain  parts,  as  consequences  of  each  other,  and  the  curative  eflects 
of  many  internal  agents,  that  a  vast  number  of  therapeutists,  overlook- 
ing the  relations  or  the  alimentary  canal  to  all  other  parts,  confound 
these  internal  remedies  with  the  external  counter-irritants ;  classing 
them  all  under  the  name  of  revulsives  or  counter-irritants.  And  here 
is  opened  another  wide  door  to  an  excessive  abuse  of  violent  internal 
agents,  and  where  we  may  well  contrast  the  ten-gi*ain  alterative  dose 
of  tartarized  antimony,  and  the  most  powerfully-irritating  cathar* 
tics,  administered  with  a  view  of  establishing  counter-irritation  in  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  with  that  prejudice  against  bloodletting,  which 
sees  nothing  of  the  counter-irritant  in  the  eflects  of  this  remedy.  And 
how  well  does  not  all  this  submission  to  theory  admonish  us  of  the 
importance  of  investigating  the  nature  of  the  influences  which  are  ef- 
fected by  loss  of  blood  (§  4) !  We  all  know  what  is  doing  in  the  way 
of  tartar  emetic.  But  let  us  take  an  example  of  the  same  philosophy 
from  among  the  cathartics ;  for  this  is  the  only  way  of  helping  the 
cause  of  humanity  in  such  cases,  or  of  arresting  another  evil  (§  878) 
upon  a  more  selfish  principle.  Let  us  go  to  the  erudite  and  ablest 
work  on  Materia  Medica  for  an  example ;  and  wc  will  have  others 
respecting  ceitain  substitutes  for  bloodletting  in  a  future  section  (§ 
060).     Thus,  then,  Pereira : 

"  Pliny  truly  observes  that  the  juice  of  the  elatcrium  apple  is  dan- 
gerous when  applied  to  the  eye ;  and  Dr.  Clutterbuck  mentions  that 
some  of  it  '  getting  accidentally  into  the  eye  in  one  instance,  it  occa- 
sioned severe  pain  and  inflammation,  with  an  erysipelatous  swelling 
of  the  eyelids,  that  continued  the  following  day.*  We  have  a  farther 
proof  of  its  irritant  properties  in  the  inflammation  and  ulceration  of 
the  fingers  of  those  employed  in  its  preparation.  When  swallowed, 
therefore,  claterium  irritates  the  gastro-intestinal  membrane,  and  oc- 
casions vomiting  and  violent  purging.*'  ^'  In  some  dropsical  cases,  I 
have  known  a  single  dose  discharge  several  pints  of  fluid  from  the 
bowels.  The  gripings,  and  the  increased  number  of  evacuations, 
prove  that  the  irritation  is  not  confined  to  the  mucous  coat,  but  is  ex* 
tended  to  the  muscular  coat.  Under  the  influence  of  a  full  dose,  the 
pulse  is  excited,  the  tongue  becomes  dry,  and  sometimes  furred,  and 
great  thirst  is  produced.  Considered  with  respect  to  other  cathartics* 
we  find  it  pre-eminently  distinguished  by  the  violence  of  its  purgative 
efiect." — Pereira's  Materia  Medica, 

And  yet  is  this  cathartic  commended  above  all  other  hydrogoguet 
for  the  cure  of  dropsy ;  and  even  boldly  so,  upon  the  principle  of  its 
producing  counter-irritation  in  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  tissue ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  same  sort  of  inflammation  which  affects  the  fingers 
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when  the  juice  is  applied  ta  the  skin.  It  should  Ym  also  said  of  oo 
valuable  a  work  as  that  from  which  the  foregoing  extract  is  made» — 
valuable  as  a  system  of  Materia  Jlfe^tca,— that  Pereira  approves  ikm 
practice,  and  of  course,  therefore,  the  principle.  The  principle  ib 
thus  stated  by  the  author : 

"  Its  effects/'  he  says,  '*  in  dropsy,  are  two-fold ;  first,  absorption  of 
the  effused  fluid ;  secondly,  the  stoppage  of  any  farther  effusion  in 
consequence  of  the  .metastasis  of  vital  action  from  the  seat  of  the 
dropsy  to  the  intestinal  membrane/' 

And  again,  he  says,  "  In  apoplectic  affections,  elaterium,  as  a  drastio 
cathartic,  sometimes  proves  serviceable  on  the  principle  of  eaunter-ir^ 
ritoHon" 

That  is  the  doctrine.  A  metastasis  of  the  inflammation  to  die  in- 
testinal canal ;  and  such  is  the  virtual  effect.  The  reader  will  readily 
supply  corresponding  examples,  and,  as  he  meditates  upon  the  philo^ 
opny  and  its  bearings  upon  mankind,  he  may  come  to  the  conclusion, 
it  not  already  in  the  way,  that  some  practical  advantag^es  may  yet 
accrue  to  the  world  &om  a  knowledge  of  the  modus  operandi  of  reme- 
dial agents  (§  904  c,  960). 

Opposed  to  metastasis,  revulsion,  derivation,  &c.,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  repulsion.  Thus,  in  respect  to  the  utility  of  vesicating  the  joints 
in  acute  forms  of  rheumatism  and  gout,  there  is  a  strong  array  of  oppo* 
site  opinions.  The  objections  to  the  practice  are  founded  upon  the  same 
pathological  conclusions  that  have  led  to  the  cultivation  of  ulcers,  cu- 
taneous eruptions,  &c. ;  it  being  supposed  that  it  is  oflen  the  effect  of 
counter-irritants  to  repel  (as  it  is  called)  the  disease  from  the  joints, 
and  to  establish  it  upon  the  heart,  the  stomach,  or  other  important  or^ 
gans.  This  supposed  effect,  therefore,  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that 
which  I  have  just  considered,  or  the  induction  of  disease  to  sound 
parts  by  counter-irritation.  In  one  case,  the  advocates  of  metastasis 
suppose  that  they  invite  disease  from  one  part  to  another  not  diseased; 
in  the  other  they  are  employed  in  driving  disease  from  the  affected 
part  to  another  part  not  affected. 

That  is  the  modus  operandi.  But,  its  fallacy  is  shown,  at  once,  by 
the  flitting  character  oi  gout  and  rheumatism ;  suddenly  subsiding  in 
particular  joints  and  as  suddenly  invading  others,  or  attacking  the  in- 
ternal viscera,  when  counter-irritants  are  not  employed.  Indeed,  it  is 
now  known  that  inflammation  of  the  tissues  about  the  heart  is  a  very 
common  attendant  of  articular  rheumatism ;  and  the  fact  that  acute 
gout  is,  at  present,  rarely  treated  by  vesication,  yet  as  frequently  as  ever 
invades  important  organs,  disproves  the  assumption  as  to  the  tenden- 
cy of  blisters  to  produce  these  results.  But,  1  am  not  advocating  the 
employment  of  counter-irritation  in  acute  forms  of  rheumatism  and 
gout;  certainly  not  till  the  intensity  of  disease  is  greatly  subdued  by 
antiphlogistics  of  a  sedative  nature. 

In  connection  with  the  last  remark,  it  is  also  worthy  of  observation, 
that  free  bloodletting,  in  acute  rheumatism,  is  strongly  opposed  upon 
the  ground  of  its  tendency  to  involve  the  heart  in  rheumatic  inflam- 
mation. But,  in  all  the  reputed  cases,  the  inflammation  had  probably 
already  affected  the  heart  before  the  abstraction  of  blood,  and  consti- 
tuted cases  for  a  very  extensive  application  of  the  remedy.  If  loss  of 
blood  will  surmount  the  disease  more  speedily  in  any  other  part  than 
the  united  force  of  all  other  means,  it  cannot,  surely,  fail  of  a  corre- 
sponding effect  upon  the  main  source  of  the  circulation. 
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893,  o,  AjDODg  the  evil  cansequenceft  of  vesication  is  a  bad  condi- 
don  of  cutaneous  mflammationy  which  either  refuses  to  subside,  and 
annoys  the  patient  by  its  excessive  irritation,  or  it  results  in  extensive 
ulceration,  or  in  gangrene.  These  conditions  are  owing  to  a  very 
morbid  state  of  the  skin,  generally  consequent  on  some  formidable 
disease  af&cting  the  great  viscera  of  the  abdomen ;  especially  the  gas^ 
tro'intestinal  mucous  tissue  (§  689,  /).  They  add,  of  course,  greatly 
to  the  evils  of  the  disease,  and  hasten  a  fatal  termination,  which  is  apt 
to  ensue  upon  the  disease  itself.  These  effects  of  blisters  are  most 
finequently  witnessed  in  scarlatina,  and  often  along  with  parotis,  and 
ulcerated,  or  sphacelating,  fauces.  But,  happily,  they  are  rather  rare ; 
certainly  less  trequent  than  is  surmised  by  many.  It  is  never  possible 
to  know  the  existence  of  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  skin  which  gives 
rise  to  these  consequences ;  no  more  so  than  we  are  able  to  infer  the 
predisposition  to  erysipelas  which  is  often  established  by  abdominal 
affections  (§  689,  /)•  From  their  rarity,  also,  an  apprehension  of  their 
possible  occurrence  should  never  deter  us  from  the  use  of  blisters. 

Strangury  is  another,  and  a  frequent  evil  of  cantharides,  though  it 
do  not  often  seriously  exasperate  the  disease.  The  urinary  bladdei 
has  no  strong  physiological  relations  beyond  its  own  system  of  organs, 
and  pain  is  not  apt  to  prove  morbific,  of  itself  (§  140,  422,  891  m). 
There  is  no  way  of  preventing  its  occurrence  in  particular  subjects 
with  any  certainty. 

893,  f.  The  foregoing  are  the  most  obvious  injuries  which  are  produ- 
ced by  vesicants,  especially  by  cantharides  (§  893,  o).  These  un&vor- 
able  results,  indeed,  are  commonly  regarded  as  thoL  principal  ones  to 
which  tlie  common  epispastic  is  liable.  But,  there  are  others,  which, 
though  too  often  neglected,  are  far  more  important,  since  they  are 
frequent,  and  oflen  determine  a, fatal  issue  of  disease.  These  evils 
arise  from  morbific  influences  which  are  propagated  abroad  either  by 
too  iutonse  an  irritation  of  the  skin,  or  from  creating  the  irritation  un- 
der unfavorable  circumstances. 

It  is  the  last  condition  which  is  the  most  frequent  cause  of  the  un- 
favorable effects  of  blisters,  and  which,  in  the  hands  of  superficial  ob- 
servers, liave  led  to  the  denunciation  of  this  important  antiphlogistic. 

The  inauspicious  states  for  vesication  depend,  especially,  upon  too 
exalted  irritability  of  the  parts  diseased,  or  of  other  organs  ;  particu- 
larly of  the  heart  and  general  circulatory  system.  If  blisters,  or  oth- 
er counter-initants,  be  applied  to  the  skin  in  this  state  of  morbid  irri- 
tability, the  diseased  parts  are  roused  to  a  greater  intensity  of  morbid 
action,  and  the  whole  vascular  system  to  a  more  violent  movement ; 
so  that  a  series  of  untoward  results  is  thus  instituted,  which  sympa- 
thetically, and  mutually,  aggravate  each  other,  and  give  rise  to  new- 
morbid  developments,  till  the  multiplying  circles  of  sympathy  may  be 
arrested  only  by  their  own  fatal  tendency.  Nor  can  I  doubt  that  many 
of  those  terrible  inflammations,  and  structural  lesions  of  all  organs, 
which  abound  in  M.  Louis*  work  on  the  Typhoid  Affection,  and  which 
have  been  taken  as  the  basis  of  the  most  important  principles  in  pa^ 
thology  and  therapeutics,  were  owing  to  the  cause  now  under  consid- 
eration ;  since  this  distinguished  man  was  about  as  hostile  to  blood- 
letting as  he  became  toward  vesication,  after  witnessing  its  fearful  efr 
fects  in  the  complicated  malady  which  will  be  long  celebrated  in  th# 
annals  of  medicme. 

Tt 
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The  system,  in  the  advanced  stages  of  fever,  is  generally  in  an  irri- 
table state,  is  oppressed  with  local  congestions  and  inflammations ;  or, 
whether  so  or  not,  the  artificial  irritant  becomes  a  source  of  annoy- 
ance, and  often  adds  to  the  dangers  it  was  intended  to  avert.  This, 
indeed,  is  especially  the  time  v^hen  such  useless  local  irritations  should 
be  avoided,  or  quieted  if  they  exist.  Remaining  inflammations  and 
congestions  should  be  treated  with  as  little  additional  disturbance  to 
Ae  system  at  large  as  may  be  possible  in  those  advanced  stages  of 
fever  which  were  the  subjects  of  Louis'  experiments,  and  of  too  many 
others.  Or,  if  it  be  necessary  to  resort  to  counter-irritants  for  their 
removal,  they  should  be,  at  least,  applied  in  the  vicinity  of  the  afiee^ 
ed  organs,  whore,  alone,  they  can  be  of  any  avail. 

Independently,  therefore,  of  the  direct  and  immense  advantages  of 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  antimonials,  6cc,,  we  realize  more  sensibly  the 
force  of  their  importance,  in  acute  inflammations,  at  least,  when  we 
consider  that  without  the  antecedent  aid  of  one  or  another,  but  of 
bloodletting  especially,  we  are  completely  cut  off  from  the  benefits  of 
counter-irritation.  Nay,  more ;  so  great  are  the  prejudices  against 
the  principal  remedy  for  inflammation  and  fever,  or  so  sparing  is  its 
application,  that  cathartics  inflict  many  evils  when  they  might  other- 
wise be  rendered  highly  salutary,  or  their  necessity,  as  well  as  of 
epispastics,  superaeded. 

In  all  grave  inflammations  loss  of  blood  is  indispensable  to  the  most 
useful  effects  of  cathartics,  or  to  their  safety,  and  is  absolutely  the  only 
condition  under  which  counter-irritation  should  be  attempted.  Just 
as  long,  also,  as  the  disease  may  remain  in  force,  or  general  or  local 
abstractions  of  blood  may  continue  to  be  useful,  vesication  should  be 
delayed.  This  rennedy  may  then  succeed  with  the  most  happy  effect 
upon  any  remaining  disease,  even  though  it  have  passed  into  some 
other  form  than  that  of  inflammation. 

In  the  chronic  states  of  inflammation,  whether  of  important  or  un- 
important parts,  a  frequent  renewal  of  blisters  may  cfTectually  sur- 
mount many  obstinate  maladies.  But  here,  again,  these  agents  are  oft- 
en powerless,  though  not  as  mischievous  as  in  acute  inflammation,  till 
decisive  bloodletting  have  been  adopted,  and,  not  unfrequently,  oflen 
repeated.  This  is  every  day  witnessed  in  those  advanced  stages  of  indi- 
gestion, where  a  low. chronic  gastritis,  denoted  by  tenderness  over  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  and  where,  too,  the  liver  has  generally  become 
more  or  less  involved  in  morbid  action.  Vesication  will  not  reach  this 
condition,  till  general  bloodletting  or  leeching  shall  have  been  duly  pre- 
mised ;  and  cases  are  not  uncommon,  where,  after  repeated  and  large 
abstractions  of  blood,  such  is  the  force  of  morbid  habit,  that  the  dis- 
ease finally  issues  in  copious  haematemosis.  There  are,  also,  many  of 
the  fluctuating  states  of  the  stomach  in  chronic  indigestion,  where  no 
inflammation  has  invaded  this  organ,  in  which  blistere  over  the  epi- 
gastric region,  and  without  any  other  remedial  agent,  bestow  great 
relief.  The  appetite  and  digestion  are  at  once  improved,  and  the  pa- 
tient started  along  upon  the  road  to  health,  and  placed  in  a  state  for 
the  full  and  rapid  influence  of  change  of  air,  exercise,  &c.  The  anal- 
ogy, too,  in  these  cases,  with  the  useful  effects  of  tonics  and  stimulants 
in  others,  contributes  farther  light  upon  the  therapeutical  influences  of 
the  latter  remedies  (§  890i).  Again,  among  the  sequelae  of  fevers  is 
constantly  before  us  a  vanety  of  phases  of  indigestion  in  which  vesi- 
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cation  of  the  epigastric  and  hepatic  regions  brings  great  relief  to  the 
lufTerer,  when  this  remedy  is  properly  sostained  by  a  well-regulated 
diet,  and  other  salubrious  habits. 

893,  q.  There  are  numerous  remedies,  besides  those  which  haye 
been  under  consideration,  that  operate  more  or  less  upon  the  princi- 
pie  of  counter-irritation,  and  yet  exert  an  alterative  action  peculiar  to 
each.  This  is  even  true  to  a  certain  extent  of  leeching;  the  irritation 
of  the  bites,  and  even  the  new  action  which  is  instituted  in  the  capil- 
laries of  the  skin  by  the  leeches,  being  analogous  to  the  irritative  pro-- 
cess  which  is  set  up  by  the  true  counter-irritants  (§  498). 

But  there  are  great  modifications,  in  these  respects,  between  the  lo- 
cal influences  of  leeching,  and  the  effects  of  the  true  counter-irritants, 
and,  if  we  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  large  group  of  agents  under  the 
denomination  of  local  alteratives,  as  set  forth  in  my  Materia  Medica, 
wo  shall  see,  that,  in  all  the  instances,  each  substance  has  an  altera- 
tive action  peculiar  to  itself;  while,  in  many  of  the  cases,  as  with 
iodine,  the  mercurial  plaster,  veratria,  camphor,  &:c.,  there  are  asso- 
ciated influences  analogous  to  those  which  form  the  great  characteris- 
tic of  the  true  counter-irritants.  These,  however,  will  of  course  de- 
pend upon  the  amount  of  absolute  irritation  which  the  several  agents 
may  produce  in  the  skin ;  some,  as  gum  ammoniac  plaster,  proving  a 
very  positive  irritant,  and  affording  relief  to  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  joints  more  in  virtue  of  this  counter-irritation  than  of  alteratire 
properties  peculiar  to  the  agent. 

That  common  principles,  however  modified  in  their  general  aspect, 
and  however  varied  in  the  details  relative  to  the  several  agents,  re- 
spectively, are  concerned  in  the  principal  results,  is  obvious  from  the 
fundamental  simplicity  of  organic  laws,  and  especially  so  from  occa- 
sional coincidences  in  the  curative  effects  of  all  the  agents  now  under 
consideration.  We  see,  for  example,  in  cases  of  indolent  tumors, 
chronic  enlargements  of  the  liver,  spleen,  &<?.,  that  almost  any  one  of 
these  local  alteratives  vrill  sometimes  yield  complete  relief.  We  see 
it  following  the  application  of  either  leeches,  or  blisters,  or  ammonia, 
or  mercury,  or  iodine,  or  even  of  simple  friction,  &c. ;  and,  if  we  next 
regard  the  corresponding  effects  of  many  internal  remedies  for  the 
same  conditions  of  disease,  we  shall  not  fail  to  detect  a  coincident  and 
harmonious  philosophy  throughout. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing  subject,  it  may  be  useful  to  some 
who  may  be  baffled  in  their  attempts  upon  indolent  tumors  of  low  in- 
flammatory growth,  to  know  the  advantages  that  have  oflen  accrued 
to  myself  from  the  frequent  application  of  a  small  number  of  leeches. 
Where  they  may  refuse  to  yield  under  this  mode  of  treatment,  vesi- 
cants, or  iodine,  &c.,  may  ultimately  prove  efficient,  when  they  might 
have  been  powerless  without  the  antecedent  influences  of  leeching. 
The  tumors,  indeed,  may  not  apparently  have  yielded  in  the  least  to 
the  virtues  of  the  leech ;  but  this  remedy  will  have  placed  the  diseased 
part  in  a  state  of  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  other  agents.^  The 
principle  has  been  variously  before  us  (§  556,  c),  and  may  receive  an- 
other exemplification  in  the  frequent  necessity  of  general  bloodleCtnw 
and  cathartics  to  the  salutary  effects  of  vesication,  m  the  treatmenl  cf 
acute  inflammation  (§  137  d,  150,  151). 

893,  r.  In  all  hemorrhages  from  important  organs,  we  should  iiMlid 
vesication  as  a  remedy  next  in  impoitance  to  the  general  and  loeuaib- 
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•traction  of  blood,  if  the  latter  be  also  appropriatet  as  it  commonly  is 
in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease ;  and  when,  at  more  advanced  periods. 
Nature  t^es  on  this  recuperative  effort,  vesication  is  the  principal 
remaining  means  by  which  we  may  contribute  an  aid  that  timely  blood- 
letting would  have  greatly  surpassed,  and  would  have  given  to  ait 
what  ultimately  belongs  to  Nature  (§  805) 
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iSUMMARY  REVIEW  OF  THE  GENERAL  PHILOSa 
PHY  OF  THE  MODUS  OPERANDI  OF  REMEDUL 
AGENTS. 

"  It  f  eenu  to  me  that  tho  explanation  which  represeDti  Nature  alwayi  ^imniiiig  a  vai* 
form  conne  in  her  operationi,  mawing  die  fame  refolts  from  the  fame  pnndplef,  haa  a 
greater  degree  of  probability  than  that  which  fbows  her  separating,  ai  it  wore,  tfau  phe- 
nomenon uoBk  all  die  othen,  in  the  way  which  ahe  prodacea  it."— -Bichat. 

"  Medicinefl  differ  from  poiioni,  not  in  their  natore,  bat  in  dieir  dofe."—- LiiWJKVf. 

*'  NaTURA  malum  8SNTUCNS  GSSTITAT  MAONOPSIUE  MXDXRI." — GaLKIT. 

"NaTV&A  mXPnOITANTX,  NIHIL  PROriCIT  MXD1CI5A." — CXLSUf. 

"NaTVRA  DX7ICIXNTE,  QUICQVAM  OBTINET  MEDICA  ARfl,  PXRIT  JEOXR."— HXPPOCRATIf . 

894,  a.  The  philosophy  which  concerns  the  operation  of  morbific  and 
remedial  agents  was  a  subject  of  consideration  in  the  first  two  yoI- 
umes  of  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  and  subse* 
quently  in  an  Essay  which  contributes  to  the  third  volume  of  that 
work.  The  question  has  been  also  presented,  incidentally,  in  difierent 
parts  of  these  Institutes.  But,  it  is  a  part  of  the  plan  of  the  present 
work  that  its  consummation  shall  consist  of  a  distinct  exposition  of  the 
important  matter  now  before  us,  in  the  form  of  a  summary  review  of 
the  relative  facts  and  doctrines  contained  in  former  sections. 

894,  b.  In  approaching,  again,  the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  agentip 
I  may  first  repeat  the  most  essential  points, — ^that  the  vital  principle 
is  a  real  substantive  agent,  of  which  the  vital  properties,  irritability, 
mobility,  &c.,  are  elements,  superadded  to  organic  beings  afler  the  cre- 
ation of  their  structure ;  that  the  nervous  power  was  superadded  only 
to  tho  animal  kingdom;  that  all  organic  functions  are  carried  on, 
through  their  instruments  of  action,  by  the  four  vital  properties  which 
are  common  to  all  animated  beings ;  that  all  vital  agents,  whether 
stimulant  or  sedative,  whether  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial,  operate 
directly  upon  these  properties,  when  the  nervous  power  is  not  con- 
cerned in  developing  motion  or  changes ;  that  all  disease  consists  in  a 
modification  of  these  properties  and  a  consequent  change  of  fimction, 
and  is  therefore  only  a  variation  of  the  natural  states ;  that  the  vital 
property  sensibility  possesses  a  modification  which  1  have  denomina- 
ted sympathetic  sensibility ;  that  the  nervous  power  is  a  vital  agent, 
and,  like  other  agents,  develops  motion  and  induces  changes  by  acting 
upon  the  organic  property  irritability,  and  is  exclusively  the  exciting 
cause  of  motion  in  animal  life ;  that  this  power  or  property  of  the  vital 
principle  in  animals  may  be  called,  in  a  direct  manner,  into  increased, 
or  preternatural,  operation  by  direct  impressions,  physical  or  moral, 
upon  the  nervous  centres,  or  upon  the  trunks  of  nerves  ;  that  this  pow- 
er is  tho  efiicient  agent  of  remote  sympathy,  is  brought  into  operation 
by  impressions  made  upon  sympathetic  sensibility,  which  are  trans- 
mitted by  this  property  of  animal  life,  through  sensitive  nerves,  to  the 
nervous  centres,  and  there  develop  the  nervous  power,  which  is  re- 
flected, through  motor  nerves,  upon  the  irritability  of  such  parts  at 
may  be  determined  by  the  various  influences  hitherto  expounded,  and 
thus  become  the  exciting  cause  of  motion,  of  morbific  or  therapeutieal 
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changes,  &c.,  in  those  parts  upon  which  its  impressions  are  made ; 
that  the  nervous  power  is  susceptible  of  modifications  by  the  causes 
which  bring  it  into  universal  operation,  whether  physical  or  moral, 
and  thus  partakes,  under  the  influence  of  its  oum  nature,  of  the  special 
yirtues  of  each  exciting  cause,  to  which  principle  is  due  its  alterative 
effects  according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  causes ;  and,  finally, 
that  a  common  principle  is  at  the  foundation  of  the  philosophy,  wheth- 
er the  manifestations  of  the  nervous  power  be  displayed  in  maintain- 
ing the  concerted  action  of  the  healthy  organism,  or  in  deranging  that 
action,  or  in  restoring  disordered  movements,  or  as  the  power  may  be 
concerned  in  developing  motion,  voluntary  or  involuntary,  when  prop- 
agated immediately  from  the  nervous  centres,  and  without,  of  course, 
the  intervention  of  sensitive  nerves. 

895.  These  several  fundamental  points  have  been  critically  present- 
ed in  former  sections  (now  too  numerous  for  special  reference},  and 
they  have  all  an  immediate  interest  in  the  operation  of  remedies. 
They  form  the  great  principles  which  concern  the  natural  operation 
of  vital  stimuli,  and  are,  therefore,  fundamental  in  the  production  and 
cure  of  disease.  The  plan  of  Nature  is  thus  perfectly  simple,  consist- 
ent, and  sublimely  beautiful,  in  its  foundation.  The  details  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  harmonious  variety  and  intricacy,  yet  susceptible 
of  the  most  complete  analysis.  We  trace  the  complexities  to  the  con- 
stitutional nature  of  the  organic  properties, — to  their  liability  to  multi- 
tudinous variations  from  their  naturd  state,— ^to  the  various  natural  mod- 
ifications which  they  sustain  in  different  tissues  and  organs, — to  the 
variety  of  those  organs,  and  the  difierencos  in  their  respective  func- 
tions,— to  their  intricate  connections  and  dependences  by  means  of 
sympathy, — and  to  the  endless  variety  in  the  nature  of  the  virtues  of 
foreign  agents  which  are  capable  of  inducing  modifications  of  the  or- 
ganic states  of  every  part,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  each  agent 

Such  are  the  great  points  to  be  kept  in  mind ;  but  most  of  all,  as  it 
regards  my  present  inquiry,  arc  the  various  considerations  relative  to 
the  nervous  power,  and  the  laws  of  sympathy,  as  hitherto  set  forth, 
and  through  which  I  interpret  all  the  influences  produced  by  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  upon  parts  that  are  remote  or  but  slightly  distinct 
from  the  direct  seat  of  their  operation,  and  oflen,  in  part,  lipon  their 
direct  seat  of  action,  unless  such  influences  are  propagated  by  contin- 
uous sympathy  (§  2  b,  143,  c,  148-151,  855,  895,  902  /). 

896.  The  whole  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  rests,  as  wo  have  seen,  upon  physiological  principles. 
Exactly  the  samf3  philosophy  relates,  also,  to  the  corresponding  ef- 
fects of  moral  causes.  The  wound,  or  the  poison,  or  the  errhine, 
which  convulses  the  muscles,  the  want  of  air  which  determines  respi- 
ration, the  impression  of  light  which  guides  the  motion  of  the  iris,  the 
irritation  of  faeces  or  of  urine  which  maintains  a  contraction  of  the 
sphincters,  the  food  which  excites  the  muscular  action  of  the  stomach 
or  the  contraction  of  the  pylorus,  the  cathartic  which  purges,  the  emet- 
ic which  vomits,  the  narcotic  which  arrests  diarrhoea,  or  allays  irrita- 
bility, or  induces  sleep,  the  gastric  stimulant  or  the  remote  inflamma- 
tion which  rouses  the  sanguiferous  system,  or  the  sedative  which  pros- 
trates the  circulation,  or  as  one  or  another  may  destroy  life,  produce 
their  effects  through  a  common  law  which  is  relative  to  the  nervous 
DOwer,  and  it  is  through  that  same  law  that  the  complex  organization 
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moves  on  in  harmony  in  all  its  parts,  that  the  mind  brings  into  action 
the  voluntary  muscles,  that  syncope  is  removed  by  pungent  vapors,  or 
by  a  cun'ent  of  air,  or  by  a  dash  of  water,  that  cola  to  the  surface  de- 
termines the  first  inspiration  of  the  new-born  being,  that  warmth  to 
the  skin  instantly  rouses  all  the  processes  of  life  in  certain  prostrating 
conditions  of  disease,  that  cold  at  the  zero  of  Fahrenheit,  or  mechani- 
cal irritation,  reanimates  the  torpid  hibernating  animal,  and  sends 
up  his  temperature  from  forty  or  less  to  near  a  hundred  degrees,  that 
the  first  contact  of  solid  food  with  the  stomach  diffuses  a  warmth  over 
the  cold  surface  of  the  famished  traveler,  or  that  tonics  and  stimulants 
do  the  same,  that  shame  or  anger  suffuses  the  countenance,  or  fear 
withdraws  the  blood  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre  and  bathes 
the  skin  in  perspiration  or  renders  the  urine  redundant  and  the  blad- 
der irritable,  that  cold,  when  suddenly  applied,  as  suddenly  increases 
the  excretion  of  urine,  or  the  hot  bath  determines,  as  suddenly,  its  ex 
pulsion,  that  offensive  odors,  offensive  sights,  and  even  their  recollec- 
tion, lead  to  instant  vomiting,  or  to  purging,  or  to  syncope,  that  an 
hour*8  change  from  one  part  of  the  town  to  another  suspends  pertus- 
sis or  promotes  digestion  or  the  healing  of  an  ulcer,  tliat  one  passion 
cures  the  most  obstinate  maladies,  or  another  is  instantly  fatal,— 
each,  and  all,  I  say,  determine  their  effects  through  one  common  law 
which  is  relative  to  the  nervous  power.  Anatomy  and  experiment 
confirm  what  each  phenomenon,  and  all  united,  proclaim  the  work  o^ 
that  mystic  power,  operating  on  those  organic  properties  which  are 
the  moving  springs  ot  every  action,  the  proximate  cause  of  every  ef- 
fect; nor  can  another  intelligible  solution  be  rendered  for  a  single 
phenomenon  now  expresscid,  or  thousands  of  similar  import,  while 
every  other  must  be  in  conflict  with  the  pronunciations  of  Nature  and 
the  demonstrations  of  art.  Nor  will  an  attempt  be  made  (an  attempt 
that  shall  commend  itself  to  the  understanding)  now,  or  hereafter,  to 
controvert  the  philosophy  which  is  here  presented.  The  first  step  in 
its  overthrow  must  be  the  overthrow  of  Nature.  All  must  bow  to 
this  conclusion,  however  unacceptable  to  the  humoralist,  or  unpalata- 
ble to  the  materialist  (^  1034,  1039,  1040,  1075). 

897.  It  has  been  seen,  also,  that  the  fundamental  philosophy  of  dis- 
ease is  perfectly  simple,  as  also  that  which  concerns  its  cure ;  that  dis^ 
ease  is  essentially  nothing  more  than  a  deviation  of  the  properties  of 
life  from  their  natural  standard,  and  a  consequent  corresponding 
changt^  in  the  functions  over  which  they  preside ;  that  the  artificial 
cure  consists  in  a  restoration  of  those  properties  and  functions  by 
making  upon  the  former  certain  impressions  which  enable  them  to 
obey  their  natural  tendency  to  a  state  of  health  ;  that  remedial  agents 
of  positive  virtues  operate  like  the  truly  morbific,  but  less  profoundly 
in  their  therapeutical  doses,  and  that  the  philosophy  of  their  cure  con- 
sists in  establishing,  in  a  direct  manner,  certain  morbid  alterations  in 
the  already  diseased  properties  and  actions  of  life  which  are  more 
conducive  to  the  natural  tendency  that  exists  in  the  vital  properties  to 
return  from  morbid  to  their  natural  states. 

898.  It  follows,  therefore,  when  disease  subsides  under  the  influ- 
ence of  remedial  agents,  that  it  is  only  in  consequence  of  tho  great 
law  of  recuperation,  which  is  brought  into  sensible  operati(jn  by  the 
production  of  morbid  states  which  are  favorable  to  its  development. 
But,  if  disease  terminate  fatally,  it  is  owing  either  to  morbid  alterar 
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tions  which  transcmid  the  recuperatiye  tendency,  or  to  phymcsl  ob- 
■tacles  which  have  resulted  from  the  altered  vital  conditions.  If  dia* 
ease  subside  without  the  intervention  of  art,  it  arises  from  the  opera- 
tion alone  of  that  natural  principle  which  has  been  established  for  the 
preservation  of  health,  and  the  perpetuation  of  organic  beings.  Of 
this  we  have  remarkable  and  striking  examples  in  small-pox,  measles, 
ice*  For  wise  purposes,  as  we  have  seen,  a  principle  of  mutabiKrf 
has  been  established  in  the  properties  of  life,  and  it  is  through  this 
principle,  which  is  designed  for  useful  ends  in  the  animal  economj, 
that  they  are  liable  to  be  variously  altered  from  their  natural  state  l^ 
physical  and  moral  causes  ;  but  it  is  this  very  principle  which  enables 
them  to  receive  salutary  impressions  from  remedial  agents  (just  as 
they  do  from  morbific),  and  to  return  to  their  natural  condition. 

899.  The  changes,  therefore,  to  which  the  properties  of  life  are  lia- 
ble, are  almost  of  endless  variety ;  depending,  as  we  havo  variously 
seen,  upon  the  nature  of  the  operating  causes,  habits,  natural  and  ao- 
qnired  temperaments,  age,  sex,  &c  ;  and  whenever  they  become  dis- 
eased, they  pass  through  a  variety  of  progressive  changes  till  they 
reach  the  acme  of  their  morbid  states.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  remedial  agents  begin  their  operation,  a  series  of  other  changes 
sots  in,  and  continues  in  regular  progress  until  it  ends  in  health.  The 
pathological  conditions,  therefore,  of  any  given  disease  are  constantly 
varying,  and  may  require  frequent  variations  of  treatment. 

900.  It  being  only  necessary  to  establish  a  peculiar  moriiid  change 
in  diseased  conditions  that  shall  favor  the  operation  of  the  natural  ten- 
dency of  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  to  return  to  their  healthy 
■tate,  a  very  few  remedial  agents  may  be  all  that  are  requisite  to  the 
attainment  of  that  result ;  while  experience  shows  that  our  materia 
medica  is  encumbered  with  superfluities.  Take  a  large  variety  of 
pathological  conditions,  such,  for  example,  as  are  presented  by  inflam- 
mation, it  is  not  necessary  that  a  certain  uniform  chan«^e  should  be 
established  by  the  remedies,  but  only  such  as  shall  favor  the  recupera- 
tive tendency.  Bloodletting  brings  about  one  kind  of  change,  cathar- 
tics another,  antimony  another,  mercury  another,  and  so  on ;  while 
each  of  these  agents  may  prove  perfectly  curative  in  many  cases  of  all 
the  modifications  to  which  inflammation  is  liable  from  absolute  mor- 
bific agents.  And  yet  it  is  obvious  that  each  one  produces  changes 
peculiar  to  itself,  while  the  changes  induced  by  either  will  be  as  vari- 
ous as  the  natural  modifications  of  disease  (§  756,  a).  And  just  so  it 
is  in  respect  to  the  great  variety  of  remedies  which  will  tend  to  the 
cure  of  intermittent  fever.  This  disease  will  sometimes  yield  to 
almost  every  thing  in  the  materia  medica,  and  may  be  suddenly  bro- 
ken up  by  an  emotion  of  the  mind.  But  every  agent  exerts  chan- 
ges in  the  morbid  properties  of  life  peculiar  to  itself,  but  such  chan- 
ges as  enable  the  properties  and  actions  of  life  to  pass,  aflorward, 
through  a  succession  of  spontaneous  chanj^es  under  the  restorative 
principle,  till  they  end  in  health.  There  is  no  other  philosophy  that 
will  account  for  any  of  those  phenomena,  while  they  all  concur  in 
demonstrating  its  foundation  in  nature.  Hence,  also,  I  may  add,  what 
I  have  already  endeavored  to  expound,  the  occasional  salutary  effects 
of  alcoholic  stimulants  in  the  treatment  of  fever,  and  acute  inflamma- 
tions, and  through  which,  in  part,  I  have  attempted  to  alwlish  the  dis- 
tinction between  active  and  passive  inflammation.     In  these  exam- 
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pies,  the  alcoholic  BtimulantB  do  hut  introdiice  morhid  conditions  that 
are  favorahle  to  the  recuperative  process,  and  are,  therefore,  so  far  on 
a  par  with  loss  of  blood. 

901.  Nevertheless,  a  distinction  is  very  properly  made  into  curadve 
and  morbific  agents,  however  the  former  may  be  productive  of  dis- 
ease, as  they  commonly  are,  in  their  medicinal  doses,  when  they  do 
not  correspond  with  the  existing  pathological  conditions.  Their  ab- 
solute moae  of  action,  however,  is  the  same  in  all  the  cases ;  and  al- 
though, in  a  general  sense,  remedial  agents  exert  their  salutary  ef- 
fects by  inducing  now  pathological  states,  and  are  generally  liable  to 
produce  disease  when  exhibited  in  health,  these  morbid  states,  when 
not  excessive,  are  of  a  nature  to  allow  the  full  exercise  of  the  recu- 
perative tendency.  On  the  contrary,  however,  there  is  a  class  of 
agents  which  are  more  profoundly  morbific,  and  whose  results  tran- 
scend the  natural  recuperative  process.  It  is  for  the  removal  of  these 
consequences  that  we  employ  the  other  class  of  morbific  agents.  Or, 
there  are  yet  other  means,  like  exercise,  air,  &:c.,  whose  influences 
are  of  the  mildest  alterative  nature,  and  appear  to  co-operate  in  a  di- 
rect manner  with  a  tendency  to  restoration  which  had  already  begun ; 
or,  as  in  hooping-cough,  where  the  restorative  process  is  often  easily 
introduced.  Our  remedies,  therefore,  are  curative  by  substituting 
new  pathological  conditions,  and  nature  does  the  rest ;  and  it  is  only 
with  a  view  to  a  right  interpretation  of  their  moduM  medendi  that  I 
have  any  disposition  to  depart  from  established  phraseology,  or  to  con- 
found the  operation  of  remedies  with  that  of  the  ordinary  causes  of 
disease  (§  893,  c,  d). 

That  what  I  have  now  stated  as  to  the  substitution  of  one  patholog- 
ical state  for  another,  in  the  cure  of  disease,  and  that  this  is  the  only 
contribution  which  nature  receives  from  art,  seems  to  be  abundantly 
obvious ;  though  the  proposition  which  I  have  thus  made  appears  not 
to  have  been  rightly  apprehended  by  all.  As  a  chailgc  arises  when 
efficient  agents  operate,  and  as  that  change,  by  the  supposition,  is  not 
a  restoration  of  the  morbid  to  the  natural  state,  it  is  necessarily  a  new 
pathological  condition.  And  so,  also,  of  the  unaided  changes  which 
Nature  institutes,  till  the  natural  state  is  fully  established.  Bloodlet- 
ting, and  emetics,  it  is  true,  will  be  sometimes  followed,  as  in  pleuri- 
sy and  croup,  by  an  almost  immediate  subsidence  of  the  symptoms ; 
out,  during  their  rapid  operation,  they  have  only  introduced  new  con- 
ditions of  the  pathological  states  which  enable  the  morbid  properties 
to  resume,  at  once,  a  near  approximation  to  their  healthy  standard. 
It  is  certain  that  art  can  accomplish  nothing  more. 

902,  a.  I  now  proceed  to  rebapitulate  the  manner  in  which  remedial 
agents  produce  their  effects  upon  parts  remotely  situated  from  the  direct 
seat  of  their  application ;  and  this,  as  I  have  formerly  said,  is  through  re- 
mote, continuous,  or  contiguous  sympathy ;  the  agents  exerting  their 
direct  impression  upon  the  parts  with  which  they  arc  in  contact.  Re- 
mote, and  probably,  also,  contiguous  sympathy,  aro  conducted  by  the 
nervous  power  through  the  medium  of  the  cerebro-8j)inal  and  gangli- 
onic systems ;  while,  as  I  have  also  endeavored  to  show,  continuous 
sympathy  is  independent  of  the  nerves.  When,  however,  these  en- 
ter into  the  structure  of  parts,  as  in  animals,  they  have  a  certain  con- 
tingent participation.  But  their  primary  connections  may  be  wholly 
severed,  and  disease  may  be  yet  propagated  continuously  along  the 
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part  to  whicb  they  appertained ;  as  we  observe,  also,  in  plants.     I 
i^ppears,  therefore,  that  in  these  examples,  the  morbid  condition  is 
extended,  in  a  continuous  manner,  from  the  organic  properties  of  one 
point  to  the  next  in  apposition. 

902,  b,  I  have  variously  shown  that  the  nervous  power  is  capable 
of  acting  as  a  vital  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties,  is  liable  to  be 
variously  developed  by  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  and  to  be  so 
modified  in  its  nature  according  to  the  virtues  of  such  agents,  that  it 
produces,  more  or  less,  in  diseased  parts,  remote  from  the  direct  seat 
of  the  morbific  or  remedial  action,  the  changes  which  the  agents  them- 
selves would  exert  were  they  applied  directly  to  the  remote  organs.  The 
nervous  power  may  be,  also,  equally  determined  with  a  morbific  or  cu- 
rative effect  upon  the  organic  properties  and  actions  of  the  great  ner- 
vous centre ;  or  upon  any  of  its  radiating  parts.  The  philosophy  is 
also  exactly  the  same  when  one  diseased  part  gives  rise  to  disease  in 
parts  that  are  remote ;  and  when  disease  in  remote  parts,  that  has 
been  maintained  by  affections  of  other  parts,  subsides  in  consequence 
of  the  restoration  of  the  latter,  it  is  owing  to  the  removal  of  a  perni- 
cious modification  of  tlie  nervous  power  that  had  been  constantly 
propagated  by  means  of  the  latter  upon  the  former. 

902,  c.  The  type  of  the  foregoing  philosophy  exists  in  various  pro- 
cesses which  are  naturally  going  forward  in  the  animal  body.  A  sin- 
gle example  of  this  nature  is  a  key  to  the  whole  labyrinth.     Thus  : 

"  The  whole  system  of  respiratory  nerves  can  be  excited  to  action 
by  irritation  of  any  part  of  the  mucous  membrane,  from  the  mouth  to 
the  anus,  from  the  nostrils  to  the  lungs." 

Mechanical  irritation  alone  is  adequate  to  the  greatest  variety  of 
effect,  as  broadly  stated  in  the  foregoing  law  of  sympathy.  Tickling 
the  fauces  provokes  vomiting,  irritating  the  anus  produces  purging, 
and  thus  are  the  muscles  concerned  in  respiration,  and  those  of  the 
stomach  and  irrtestinc,  and  even  the  liver  and  the  salivary  glands, 
brought  into  unusual  action  by  slight  mechanical  irritation  of  the  fau- 
ces or  anus.  Irritate  the  same  tissue  in  the  nose,  and  the  respiratory 
muscles  are  thrown  into  another  mode  of  action ;  irritate  the  larynx, 
•  and  another  mode  is  excited;  call  up  the  recollection  of  the  finger  in 
the  fauces,  and  the  mind  may  determine  all  the  sensible  results  of  an 
active  emetic. 

There  is  the  great  principle.  It  is  greatly  the  work  of  the  nervous 
power,  excited  in  one  series  of  the  cases  by  impressions  transmitted 
from  distant  parts  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  in  the  other  by  the  di- 
rect operation  of  the  mind  upon  the  same  central  parts.  It  is  through 
that  principle  that  emetics  and  cathartics  produce  their  most  sensible 
manifestations,  and  the  same  is  concerned  in  all  their  less  obvious  in- 
fluences upon  every  part  but  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  except  as 
continuous  sympathy  may  contribute  a  part  of  the  influences  which 
extend  to  the  liver,  &c.  It  is  the  same  as  concerns  the  respiratory 
movements,  which,  as  I  have  said,  may  be  regarded  as  an  elementary 
exemplification  of  the  most  entangled  operations  of  the  nervous  pow- 
er. The  modus  operandi  may  be  repeated  in  its  exemplifying  rela- 
tions to  this  subject.  The  point  of  departure,  in  the  process,  is  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs,  from  which  the  impression  is  transmitted 
through  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  as  well  as  through  the  ganglionic, 
to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (especially  the  medulla  oblongata),  where 
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tbe  nervoua  power  is  excited  and  reflected  upon  the  organic  proper- 
tiea  of  tho  muscles  of  respiration,  through  the  various  motor  nerves 
of  those  organs.  These  muscles  are,  in  consequence,  thrown  into  ac- 
tion, and  tho  thorax  expanded  (^  23d|,  500  0,  514  /,  &:c.). 

If  the  foregoing  simple,  demonstrable  exemplification  be  duly  com- 
prehended, there  can  be  no  difliculty  with  all  the  rest.  In  the  exam- 
ple of  sneezing,  as  a  consequence  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  eyes 
(§  514,  /),  the  process  is  more  complex,  and  shadows  forth  the  far 
more  intricate  movements  that  are  in  progress, — the  almost  end- 
less circles  of  sympathy  which  are  taking  place,— -during  the  progress 
or  decline  of  disease,  or  those  which  are  set  up  by  the  operation  of  an 
emetic,  a  cathartic,  &:c.  (^  1040). 

902,  d.  Physiological  examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  abound  in 
the  animal  organization,  and  supply  the  most  ample  ground  for  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  efiects  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  in  their 
wioe  range  of  influences.  The  modifications  of  the  circles  of  sympa- 
diy  which  relate  to  the  respiratory  system  alone,  as  in  coughing,  crying, 
laughing,  yawning,  &c.,  are  a  fruitful  field  of  inquiry  into  great  and 
precise  laws,  and  extensively  applicable  to  the  philosophy  of  medicine. 
The  only  diflerence  is,  that,  when  disease  is  established  in  a  part,  or 
when  remedial  agents  operate,  the  organic  properties  of  the  part  are 
altered  in  their  nature,  and,  of  course,  the  organic  actions  over  which 
they  preside.  A  specific  impression,  in  the  latter  cases,  is  transmit- 
ted to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  the  nervous  power  more  or  less  mod- 
ified in  a  corresponding  manner,  and  from  thence  reflected  through  oth- 
er nerves,  or  other  fibres,  to  the  same  or  other  parts,  and,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  modification,  disease  will  be  produced  or  mitigated 
in  those  parts.  However  complex,  and  variable,  therefore,  the  phe- 
nomena, nothing  can  be  more  simple  than  the  principle  through  which 
all  these  changes  are  produced. 

902,  e.  When  an  emetic  operates,  the  modus  operandi  is  essentially 
similar  to  what  happens  in  respiration.  The  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach  being  the  point  of  departure,  a  different  influence  is  propa- 
•gated  to  the  nervous  centres,  corresponding  with  tho  nature  of  the 
exciting  cause,  with  the  special  vital  constitution  of  that  portion  of  the 
mucous  tissue,  with  the  compound  nature  of  the  stomach,  with  the 
special  relations  of  this  organ  to  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem and  to  the  respiratory  muscles,  &:c.  (§  138,  149, 150,, &c.),  while 
the  nervous  power  is  also  modified  in  its  nature  according  to  the  pe- 
culiar virtues  of  the  emetic  (§  227).  The  most  sensible  result,  as  in 
respiration,  depends  upon  the  reflection  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
the  respiratory  muscles,  while  another  current  descends  through  the 
motor  fibres  of  the  pncumogastric  and  sympathetic  nerves  to  the  mus- 
cular tissue  of  the  stomach.  If  the  emetic  operate  also  as  a  cathartic, 
then  a  new  chain  of  actions  is  established,  in  the  same  way,  upon  the 
abdominal  muscles,  while  a  current  of  the  nervous  power  is  propaga- 
ted upon  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestines  (§  233  J). 

902,y.  But,  in  the  foregoing  case,  something  more  happens  than  in 
the  natural  processes.  Here  the  exciting  cause  possesses  peculiar  vir- 
tues, is  of  a  morbific  nature,  and  it  not  only  makes  peculiar  impres- 
sions upon  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue,  according  to  tbe  exact  na- 
ture of  its  virtues,  but  it  modifies  the  ner\'ous  power  in  a  correspond- 
ing manner.     If  the  stomach  be  the  seat  of  disease,  the  direct  impres- 
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noD  upon  that  organ,  or  the  change  which  an  emetic  may  effect  In 
its  yitaJ  condition,  will  be  more  or  less  Yaried  from  what  is  exerted  in 
•  state  of  health.  It  may,  therefore,  prove  curative  to  the  stomach 
more  or  less  by  this  direct  influence  (§  514  b,  658).  But  the  nervous 
power  is  also  modified  according  to  the  impression  produced  upon  the 
ommic  properties  of  the  stomach,  and  is  sent  abroad,  with  alterative 
eroct,  upon  various  parts  of  the  system.  According  to  a  law  by  which 
diseased  parts  are  far  more  susceptible  of  influences  from  vital  stina- 
^  uli  than  such  as  are  not  diseased,  the  modified  nervous  power  will  fidl 
with  far  greater  efiect  upon  the  former  than  the  latter.  The  orgaaie 
properties  and  actions  en  one  may  be  profoundly  and  permanently  af- 
fected, while  the  latter  are  only  moderately  and  very  temporarily  in* 
fiaenced.  In  consequence,  also,  of  the  deep  effect  which  the  modified 
nervous  power  exerts  on  the  diseased  parts,  they  may  retuni,  at  cmce, 
to  their  natural  state  (§  841,  2,  b,  143,  c,  148-151,  855,  895). 

But  the  milder  influences  which  are  set  up  by  the  nervous  power 
upon  parts  iii  health,  or  in  comparative  exemption  from  disease,  play, 
also,  meir  part  in  the  salutary  process.  If  the  emetic  operate  also  as 
a  cathartic,  impressions  are  transmitted  firom  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane  to  the  cerebrospinal  system,  the  nervous  power  developed 
and  modified  according  to  the  nature  of  these  impressions,  and  radiar 
ted  abroad  as  when  the  result  of  the  action  of  the  emetic  upon  the 
stomach,  and  with  efiects  corresponding  to  this  new  development  and 
modification  of  the  nervous  power. 

Again,  the  skin  is  influenced  in  the  foregoing  manner,  and  this  or- 
gan transmits  that  impression  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  devel- 
ops and  modifies  the  nervous  power  accordingly,  when  it  is,  as  in  the 
other  instance,  reflected  abroad,  and  is  felt  by  various  parts  according 
to  their  degrees  of  susceptibility.  Various  other  circles  of  sympathy 
of  the  same  nature  set  in,  and  become  too  complex  for  analysis  ;  but 
all  may  fall  with  one  concurring  curative  cflcct  upon  the  diseased  sus- 
ceptiblo  organs.  Thus  every  part  may  have  an  allotment  in  the  cu- 
rative process ;  as  more  distinctly  expounded  in  foregoing  sections 
(§  143,  c,  and  references), 

902,  g.  We  thus  see  that  when  vomiting  spnngs  from  the  operation  of 
tartarized  antimony,  and  often  from  ipecacuanha,  it  is  only  one  of  the 
consequences,  and  a  minor  one,  of  the  peculiar  irritation  of  the  gas- 
tn>-mucous  membrane.  Other  and  far  more  powerful  influences  are 
determined,  simultaneously,  upon  the  organic  properties  and  actions 
of  distant  and  diseased  parts  (perhaps  as  distant  as  the  most  remote 
extremity),  by  the  same  nervous  power  that  shook  the  respiratory 
oi^QS  during  the  act  of  vomiting.  And  oflen,  indeed,  does  it  happen 
that  thoso  influences  are  propagated  with  the  most  profound  c^ct, 
when  the  act  of  vomiting  fails  of  being  consummated ;  and  nausea, 
alone,  shall  send  with  prostrating  efibct  the  modified  nervous  power 
over  the  whole  system ;  when  we  shall  see  it  simultaneously  bathing 
the  whole  sui-face  with  perspiration  ;  pouring  the  saliva  from  the 
mouth ;  breaking  down  a  tumultuous  excitement  of  the  heart  and  ar- 
teries ;  starting  on  tlie  instant  a  torrent  of  bile,  and  an  equal  efiusion 
from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane ;  and,  at  the  next  moment,  call- 
ing up  a  magnificent  play  of  sympathies  for  the  evacuation  of  the  flu- 
ids, afler  the  manner  of  an  active  purgative, — these  very  effusions, 
also,  instituting  other  circles  of  sympathy,  which  join  in  the  great 
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work  of  curative  movements.  Should  vomiting  now  follow,  then  shall 
you  speedily  see  the  vital  energies  returning, — the  cold,  pale  skin 
pving  place  to  a  florid  hue  and  a  warm  pentpiration, — the  sunken 
features  starting  into  the  fullness  of  health, — the  gastric  suffering  gone 
as  a  luxury  obtained, — the  general  whirl  of  anxiety  and  distress  con- 
verted into  calm  tranquillity, — the  headache  dissipated, — the  twang 
of  the  croup,  or  the  grrunt  of  pneumonia,  no  longer  sounding  an 
alarm ; — and,  all  this  stupendous  succession  of  events,  from  the  be- 
ginnine  of  nausea  to  the  restoration  of  the  vital  energies  and  the  near 
resolution  of  disease, — composing  a  most  astonishing  consecutive  se- 
ries of  sympathies,— may  require  less  time  than  I  have  hastily  em- 
ployed in  this  general  allusion  to  the  subject.  And  now  can  it  be  en- 
tertained that  this  has  been  the  result  of  absorption,  or  that  the  laws  of 
chemistry  or  physics  have  had  any  connection  with  the  phenomena  1 

902,  h.  The  foregoing  may  be  taken  as  an  example  ot  the  principle 
which  concerns  the  moaui  operandi  of  all  curative  or  morbific  agents, 
whether  physical  or  moral,  and  of  all  the  developments  of  disease  that 
arise  as  sympathetic  consequences  of  each  other.  In  respect  to 
emetics,  however,  it  should  be  considered  that  all  do  not  produce  the 
&regoing  effects,  and  that  with  the  exception  of  the  act  of  vomiting, 
the  results  will  depend  upon  the  precise  nature  of  the  emetic,  or  the 
manner  in  which  it  modifies  the  nervous  power  and  thus  impresses 
the  organic  properties.  This  explains  the  difference  in  results  be- 
tween tartanzea  antimony,  ipecacuanha,  sulphate  of  zinc,  warm  wa- 
ter, tickling  the  fauces,  the  mechanical  irritation  of  undigested  food, 
the  shock  of  a  fall,  of  a  surgical  operation,  sailing,  whirling,  offensive 
sights,  offensive  odors,  loss  of  blood,  and  even  their  recollection ; 
while  the  nature  and  effect  of  the  greater  number  should  lead  the  phil- 
osophical inquirer  to  pause  at  the  physical  doctrine  of  absorption, 
and  survey  the  other  difEculties  with  which  it  is  fatally  encumbered. 

902,  i.  When  the  alterations,  of  a  sympathetic  nature,  are  more 
slowly  produced,  as  when  mercury  gradually  induces  salivation,  and 
brings  the  whole  system  under  its  influence,  or  when  small,  and  re- 
peated doses  of  tartarized  antimony  overcome  inflammations  of  the 
lungs,  &C.,  the  nervous  power  is  developed  and  modified  at  each  suc- 
cessive dose,  and  the  repetition  of  its  influence  upon  the  organic  prop- 
erties of  diseased  parts  remote  from  the  stomach  establishes  progres- 
sive changes,  till  an  absolute  condition  of  disease  may  be  induced  in 
certain  parts,  as  when  mercury  salivates ;  while  the  analogous  influ- 
ences which  are  exerted  on  parts  already  diseased  supplant  the  natu- 
rally morbid  states  by  others  of  an  artificial  nature,  from  which  the 
organic  properties  are  able  to  return  to  their  healthy  condition.  But 
these  impressions  must  be  frequently  repeated ;  for  if  the  interval  be 
long  between  the  administration  of  the  doses  of  such  agents  as  only 
produce  their  effects  in  a  gradual  manner,  the  diseased  conditions,  not 
being  placed  in  the  way  of  the  recuperative  tendency,  will  throw  off 
the  artificial  impression,  and  the  original  intensity  of  disease  will  be 
thus  restored.  The  process  which  I  am  now  considering  is  an  exam- 
ple ofihecvmtUative  effect  of  remedial  agents,  some  of  which  are  much 
more  remarkable  than  others,  and  the  ultimate  results  arc  pronounced 
with  varying  degrees  of  suddenness.  This  is  also  influenced  by  pe- 
culiarities of  constitution,  or  of  susceptibilities  of  the  organic  proper- 
ties  to  changes  now  under  consideration ;  and  therefore  is  it,  that  sal- 
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ivation  may  bo  speodily  induced  in  ono  subject  by  loss  than  a  graio 
of  calomel,  while  do  amount  of  the  remedy  will  produce  this  effea  in 
others.  And  so  of  the  morbific  effects  of  digitalis ;  an  agent,  also, 
which  exemplifies  the  instantaneousness  with  which  alteratives  may 
produce  an  explosion  of  disease,  although  no  symptoms  had  admon- 
ished us  of  its  approach.  This  principle  concerns,  also,  the  predis* 
position  to  disease  which  is  formed  by  miasmata,  the  virus  of  small- 
pox, of  hydrophobia,  &c. 

902,  k.  The  permanent  operation  of  the  nervous  power  in  particih 
lar  parts  of  the  animal  fabric,  as  in  the  sphincters,  supplies  an  elegant 
parallel  with  the  foregoin?  uninterrupted  influences  of  the  same  pow- 
er as  developed  by  remedial  or  morbific  agents.  This  power  oper- 
ates as  a  perpetual  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties  of  the  muscles 
just  mentioned,  in  the  same  way  as  blood  does  to  the  heart  and  capil- 
lary arteries.  And  now,  if  wo  mutilate  the  inferior  part  of  the  spinal 
cord,  or  observe  tho  sphincter  ani  when  relaxed  in  bad  cases  of  apo- 
plexy, or  regard  its  condition  when  tho  spinal  cord  is  merely  divided, 
we  shall  see  tho  relative  bearing  upun  other  organs  of  these  two 
parts  of  the  ner\'ous  system  in  their  connected  state,  but  with  injury 
of  the  brain,  and  how  the  spinal  cord  is  capable  of  an  independent 
influence  (§  473-475,  476i-481,  &c.,  614  g,  &c.). 

902,  L  When  moral  causes  operate  in  the  cure,  or  production  of 
disease,  they  act  directly  upon  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  and  develop 
and  modify  the  nervous  power  accoinling  to  the  nature  of  each  mental 
affection ;  and,  as  in  the  case  of  physical  agents,  the  nervous  power 
thus  developed  and  modified  may  be  determined  as  well  upon  the  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  as  upon  other  parts. 
The  blow  upon  the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  the  opening  of  a  thecal 
abscess,  which  have  destroyed  life  on  the  instant,  oj>erato  in  the  same 
way  as  the  paroxysms  of  anger,  or  of  joy,  which  have  been  as  suddenly 
fatal.  In  these  cases  the  nervous  power  is  first  determined  with  a  fa- 
tal effect  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  nervous  centre. 

902,  m.  A  more  intricate  example  may  now  be  presented  relative 
to  those  natural  means  of  cure  which  occur  in  a  former  section  \  such 
as  change  of  air,  exercise,  &c.  (§  855).  These  arc  all  positive  rem- 
edies, and,  of  course,  they  have  their  modes  of  operating.  One  ex- 
ample will  open  the  philosophy  of  the  whole.  How,  then,  does  change 
of  air  suddenly  arrest  an  obstinate  form  of  the  hooping-cough  1  There 
is  gastric  as  well  as  pulmonary  disease,  and  tho  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach  is  prcternaturally  susceptible  to  the  influence  of  many  causes. 
The  air  exerts  its  impression  upon  tho  lungs,  and  upon  the  general 
surface  of  the  body.  But,  there  must  be  other  agencies  in  operation 
before  the  lungs  will  experience  relief.  These  agencies  appertain  to 
the  nervous  power,  which  is  developed  by  the  foregoing  impressions, 
and  reflected  upon  the  stomach  and  other  abdominal  organs.  If  there 
be  disease  here,  it  is  more  or  less  relieved,  and  the  more  so,  the  great- 
er will  be  the  ultimate  salutary  impression  upon  the  lungs.  The 
abdominal  impression  is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres  and  the 
nervous  power  reflected  with  its  alterative  influence  upon  the  pulmo- 
nary mucous  tissue,  and  thus  ends  the  disease.  The  spasmodic  ac- 
tion of  the  respiratory  muscles  is,  of  course,  aiTCsted  by  withdrawing 
the  preternatural  operation  of  the  nervous  power  from  those  muscles,  as 
a  consequence  of  the  subsidence  of  disease  in  the  pulmonary  mucous 
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tissue  (§  902,  e).  And  bo,  when  chanee  of  air  promotes  the  healing 
of  ulcers  upon  the  extremities;  and  snould  they  not  he  complicated 
with  dei'angement  of  the  ahdominal  organs,  one  of  the  sure  evidences 
that  the  foregoing  is  the  modus  operandi  of  this  remedy  is  the  im- 
provement of  appetite  which  commonly  precedes  any  manifest  ahatie- 
ment  of  the  remote  affections.  The  same  philosophy  applies,  also,  to 
the  control  which  air  and  exercise  frequently  ohtam  over  phthisis  pul- 
monalis  (^  514  c,  525  c,  527  b).  It  is  conspicuously  seen  even  in  the 
operation  of  morbific  causes ;  and  the  two  aspects  of  the  suhject  go 
to  illustrate  each  other  (§  657,  a).  The.  principle  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance in  medicine.  Its  laws  are  precise.  Their  knowledge  will 
lead  to  a  greater  dependence  upon  the  curative  efforts  of  Nature  (§ 
878,  905  b,  905  i  b). 

903.  It  is  important  to  consider  the  distinction  between  impressions 
which  are  made,  in  organic  life,  upon  irritability  and  sensibility,  by 
vital  agents,  whether  natural,  morbific,  or  remedial.  The  latter  prop- 
erty is  the  subject  of  impressions  particularly  in  animal  life  ;  though  it 
becomes  more  or  less  involved  in  organic,  in  all  its  natural  modifica- 
tions, by  the  accidents  of  disease.  But  the  special  modification  which 
I  have  considered  under  the  name  of  sympaVietic  sensibility,  performs 
the  important  part  of  transmitting  impressions  to  the  nervous  centres 
when  they  give  rise  to  sympathetic  movements  in  organic  life.  In- 
deed, the  vvhole  rhythmic  action  of  the  organism  is  maintained  by  the 
transmission  of  influences  from  all  parts  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
through  this  modification  of  sensibility,  and  a  consequent  determina- 
tion of  the  nervous  power  upon  all  the  organs,  as  each  may  require 
the  harmonizing  influence  of  this  great  regulating  property  of  the  vital 
principle  (§  233J,  1037,  b). 

The  foregoing  is  the  only  agency  which  sensibility  exerts  in  organic 
life,  and  the  nervous  power  no  other  than  that  of  a  vital  agent,  acting, 
like  other  agents,  upon  irritability,  from  which  the  influence  is  impart- 
ed to  fnobility.  This  we  have  also  seen  to  be  equally  the  case  in  ani- 
mal life,  when  voluntary  motion  is  performed.  In  all  the  cases,  how- 
ever, where  perception  is  excited,  either  common  or  specific  sensibility 
is  more  or  less  interested,  though  neither  modification  takes  any  part 
in  the  organic  or  animal  movements. 

If  the  brain,  or  any  part  of  the  nervous  system,  be  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, of  irritation,  &c.,  the  preternatural  development  of  the  nervous 
power  is,  as  we  have  seen,  direct,  and  propagated  directly,  and  with 
very  various  effects,  upon  distant  parts.  In  this  process  the  motor 
nerves  are  alone  concerned,  and  therefore  sympathetic  sensibility  is 
not  brought  into  operation.  It  is  exactly  the  second  part  of  the  pro- 
cess which  takes  place  when  influences  are  transmitted  from  one  or 
gan  to  another  through  the  medium  of  the  nei*vous  centres.  There 
is,  therefore,  no  difference  in  the  principle.  The  experiments  of  Wil- 
son Philip,  &c.,  illustrate  the  direct  method  (§  477,  &c.) ;  the  consti- 
tutional action  of  remedies  the  indirect. 

904,  a.  In  considering  the  philosophy  of  the  eflects  of  the  nervous 
power,  it  is  important  to  regard  its  nature  as  liable  to  modifications 
from  the  slightest  influences,  both  physical  and  moral.  This  is  evin- 
ced by  all  the  phenomena,  is  analogous  to  the  natural  and  artificial 
modifications  of^  irritability  and  sensibility;  and  according  to  its  modi- 
fications, and  other  concurring  causes  hitherto  expounded,  it  produces 
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changes  in  Lhe  organic  properties  and  functions ;  establishing  or 
moving  disease,  or  killing  in  an  instant 

I  say,  therefore,  again  and  again,  as  more  deeply  seated  than  all 
things  else  at  the  foundation  of  medical  philosophy,  the  nenroos 
power  is  not  only  variously  excited,  exalted,  or  depressed,  or  modifi- 
ed in  its  kind,  and  produces  influences  upon  remote  parts  according 
to  these  changes,  but  it  is  reflected  upon  particular  parts  accord incr 
to  their  existing  susceptibilities,  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause,  and 
the  part  upon  which  the  remote  cause  may  operate  (§  233 J).  Thos, 
as  I  have  said,  one  impression  from  cold,  as  a  blast  of  cold  air,  or  a 
drop  of  cold  water  upon  the  skin,  will  rouse  the  respiratory  muscles. 
Another  impression  from  the  same  cause  will  excite  catarrh,  or  pneu- 
monia, or  pulmonary  phthisis,  or  articular  rheumatism  (§  649  ft-a,  657, 
&C.).  Mercurial  ointment  will  determine  the  nei*vous  power  special- 
ly upon  the  salivary  glands,  and  liver,  and  the  same  effects  arise  from 
the  action  of  mercury  upon  the  stomach.  Cautharides,  internally  or 
externally  applied,  irritates  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  One  degree  of 
impression  by  tartarized  antimony  upon  the  stomach  determines  the 
nervous  power  upon  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  vomiting  is  the  god- 
sequence ;  while  it  simultaneously  reflects  the  same  power  upon  the 
skin,  as  it  does  in  smaller  doses,  and  of  which  perspiration  is  a  con- 
sequence,— and  so  on.  But  these  examples  embrace  only  certain 
parts  of  the  influences  in  each  case ;  while  in  others,  they  are  far 
more  complex, — one  sympathetic  result  becoming  the  cause  of  oth- 
ers, till,  through  a  single  impression  upon  the  organic  properties  of 
the  skin,  various  circles  <if  morbific  or  remedial  sympathies  may  be 
instituted.  Narcotics  induce  peculiar  modifications  of  the  nervous 
power  when  they  are  administered  by  the  stomach,  and  the  power 
thus  modified  is  not  only  reflected  upon  various  distant  parts  with 
effects  coiTesponding  with  its  modifications,  but  especially,  also,  upon 
the  organic  and  animal  properties  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord. 
Hence  the  obtuseness  of  the  senses,  and  the  venous  congestions  of 
the  brain,  which  follow  their  improper  administration  (^  1040). 

904,  b.  We  have  seen  that  hydrocyanic  acid,  strychnia,  &c,  will 
destroy  life,  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  before  one  act  of  inspiration 
can  be  made,  and  that  the  odor  of  the  acid,  when  swallowed  by  roan 
in  speedily  fatal  doses,  is  indistinguishable  in  the  blood,  or  within  the 
organism  (§  350^  /?,  827  d).  Wedemeyer  and  Miiller  testify  to  the  fa- 
tal effect  of  one  drop  of  the  hydrocyanic  acid,  within  a  single  second, 
when  introduced  into  the  eye  of  a  rabbit.  And  so  of  strychnia.  It  is 
also  allowed  by  Miiller,  who  defends  the  doctrine  of  absorption  in  all 
cases,  that  from  a  minute  to  two  minutes  are  necessary  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  all  other  substances.  The  case  is  a  plain  one^;  the  contradic- 
tion obvious  (§  494,  dd).  Besides,  the  action  of  these  poisons  roust 
begin  at  the  instant  of  their  contact  with  the  living  parts,  and  what  is 
progressive  throughout  the  entire  second  of  timo  is  physiologically  the 
same  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  second.  Magendie  kills  "  the  most 
vifl;orous  dogs"  by  applying  to  the  fauces  one  drop  of  the  hydrocyanic 
acid,  '*  afler  two  or  three  hurried  inspirations."  Pereira  says  that  he 
"  once  caused  the  instantaneous  death  of  a  rabbit  by  applying  its  nose 
to  a  receiver  filled  with  the  vapor  of  the  pure  acid.  The  animal  was 
killed  without  the  least  struggle."  And  so  did  Magendie.  Pereira  adds, 
that  in  cases  of  this  nature,  "  the  rapid  action  of  the  poisons  soems 
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almost  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  their  absoiption." — Perkira'b 
Mat.  Med,,  p.  27,  242.  The  experiments  by  Stilling  and  Van  Deen 
settle  the  question  as  to  absorption  (§  494).  Consider  the  action  of 
opium.  Apply  it  to  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  intestine,  and  the  local 
impression  is  such  that  it  immediately  arrests  the  peristaltic  move- 
ments. Apply  it  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  it  instantly  lessens 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  capillary  blood-vessoU,  &c.  Now  combine 
these  phenomena,  when  opium  exerts  its  direct  action  upon  the  stom- 
ach, and  indirectly  upon  the  heart,  capillary  system,  &c.,  and  consider 
the  natural  relations  between  the  stomach  and  nervous  centres.  Take 
a  substantial,  physical  fact,  as  supplied  by  the  advocates  of  absorptioiL 
Thus: 

**  It  is  veiy  singular,"  says  Sigmond,  "  that  a  pill  of  opium,  admin- 
istered by  the  stomach  at  night,  will  be  vomited  up  in  the  morning, 
a/ler  having  produced  its  narcotic  effect.  This  is  an  observation  whidi 
V  an  Swieten  originally  made." — Sigmond's  Lectures,  &c. 

The  doctrine  of  sympathy  which  I  have  propounded  clears  up  the 
obscurity,  and  admits  of  the  only  explanation  (§  512,  b), 

"  I  am  acquainted  with  a  physician  in  London,"  says  Sigmond, 
"  who,  on  taking  opium,  although  in  a  very  minute  quantity,  will  have 
over  the  surface  of  the  body  a  scarlet  efflorescence"  (§  891,  e), — Ibid. 

Is  not  this  phenomenon  due  to  the  same  principle  as  that  which  is 
concerned  when  indigestible  food  occasions  analogous  eruptions,  or 
when  they  spring  up,  as  in  infancy  especially,  from  gastric  and  intea-. 
tinal  derangements,  or  when  the  blotches  of  a  suifcit  vanish  during  the 
operation  of  an  emetic,  or  as  croup  disappears  under  the  same  influ- 
ence ?  Turn  to  the  experiments  of  Philip,  Alston,  Hall,  Stilling, 
Buniva,  Van  Deen,  Kreimer,  Procter,  Girtanner,  Johnson,  &c.,  and 
they  will  be  found  to  confirm  my  conclusion  (§  399,  483,  Exp.  21,  484, 
485,  826  b),* 

The  following  are  other  facts  which  demonstrate  the  local  operation 
of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and  the  dependence  of  their  constitu- 
tional effects  upon  the  laws  of  sympathy.     Thus  : 

**  An  imponderable  quantity  of  atropia,"  says  Pereira,  "  is  suffioient, 
when  applied  to  the  eye,  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil." 

Now  consider  the  effect  of  this  "  imponderable  quantity"  in  connec- 
tion with  the  analogous  effect  of  imponderable  light  (§  514,  k)^  and 
the  modus  operandi  of  the  latter  will  be  found  to  coincide  with  that 
of  tlie  former.  The  cases  are  remarkably  parallel,  and  the  more  in- 
teresting as  showing  the  transmission  of  influences  through  sympathet- 

*  Id  connection  with  what  I  bavo  incidentally  said  in  a  former  aection  of  tlie  advantft* 

fees  of  opium  in  the  cerebral  congestion  which  is  induced  by  the  intemperate  use  of  alco- 
lolic  iiqaors,  and  which  oonstitntea  a  prominent  part  of  delirium  a  potu  (§  691,  r),  I  may 
say  that  wo  witness  here,  in  tlie  manner  in  which  the  irritability  of  the  nervous  tistuM 
is  relieved,  and  the  subsidence  of  disease  as  a  consequence,  not  onlv  the  special  modifi- 
cation of  irritability,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause,  but  also  the  special 
ailaptation  as  a  remedial  agent  of  what  is  morbific  in  cerebral  congestions  •■  induced  by 
any  other  cause  (^  150,  131,  191,  650,  663,  6S6  b). 

But.  although  a  knowledge  of  the  remote  causes  aid  ui  greatly  in  the  treatment  of  dif* 
ca^o,  wc  may  not  proceed  upon  this  consideration  alone,  as  is  commonly  done,  more  em* 
pyrirally,  in  delirium  a  potu.  Opium  rarely  fails  of  beii.g  pernicious,  in  that  affection,  if 
thorn  be  much  gastric  or  hepatic  derangement,  until  tliis  condition  be  more  or  less  over- 
come. It  is  always  useful  tp  premise  a  cathartic,  of  which  calomel  should  generally  form 
a  roiii[>onont  part;  and,  in  many  cases,  bloodletting  is  an  indisfiensable  remedy.  But 
bore,  atruin.  tlie  exact  pathology,  and  the  complications  of  the  disease,  slionld  be  wellat- 
curtiiintd,  or  bloodletting  may  prove  aa  pernicious  in  some,  as  opium  docs  in  others. 

There  are  also  certain  states  of  the  brain  attendant  on  maniacs  in  which  opium  is  ben* 
eficial  i  but  wo  mast  bo  suro  of  the  right,  or  we  shall  be  aure  to  go  wrong. 

U  V 
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ic  sensibility  as  pronounced  in  an  expanded  nerve  and  as  iniplantod 
in  the  skin  of  the  eyelid,  or  in  the  tunica  conjunctiva,  and  therefore 
through  different  sensitive  nerves,  while  in  all  the  cases,  the  motor  nervo, 
and  the  part  which  is  impressed  by  the  nervous  power,  are  exactly 
the  same  (§  233 j^).  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark,  as  exemplifying  the 
modification  of  the*  nervous  power  by  preternatural  agents,  that  the 
motion  of  the  iris  is  very  different  under  the  different  influences  of  the 
remote  causes  (§  74  a,  188^  d^  514,7). 

**  It  is  a  very  interesting  fact,"  says  Sigmond,  '*  that  the  application 
of  hyoscyamus  and  belladonna  to  the  eye  was  not  applied  to  any  prac- 
tical purpose  until  a  gentleman  by  accident  applied  a  piece  of  the 
herb  to  his  eye,  when  the  eficct  remained  for  three  weeks." 

He  states,  also,  that  a  dilatation  of  the  pupils  may  be  produced  by 
only  approximating  tho  leaves  of  hyoscyamus  or  belladonna  to  the 
eyes.  This  is  a  closer  parallel  with  the  effect  of  light  than  the  prece- 
ding statement  by  Pereira. 

Observe  how  many  individuals  are  liable  to  violent  erysipelatous 
inflammation  over  the  whole  surface  of  the  body,  from  approaching 
only  within  a  few  yards  of  several  species  of  rhus;  while,  on  the. oth- 
er hand,  many  are  entirely  insusceptible  of  its  action,  as  many  are  of 
the  constitutional  effects  of  mercury  (§  585,  b). 

Here,  again,  is  another  fact,  coincident  with  the  foregoing,  and  which 
also  elegantly  illustrates  the  diflerent  natural  modifications  of  the  or- 
ganic properties ;  even  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  same  continuous  tissue 
(§  133,  &c.).  "As  an  enema,"  says  Sigmond  (I  quote  from  the  advo- 
cates of  absorption),  "  hyoscyamus,  in  any  quantity,  cannot  be  given." 
Authorities  are  quoted  to  show  that  it  then  produces  delirium,  and 
even  apoplectic  symptoms,  in  doses  that  are  inoffensive  when  admin- 
istered by  the  stomach. 

The  snuff  which  regales  the  nose,  and  the  tobacco  which  equally 
delights  the  mouth,  arc  violent  poisons  to  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue  ; 
and  the  constitutional  results  harmonize  with  the  local  effects  in  cither 
case  (§  133,  &c.,  150,  151).  Again,  if  remedial  or  poisonous  substan- 
ces act  by  absorption,  why  is  tobacco  smoke  so  innoxious  when  inhaled 
by  the  lungs,  and  yet  so  deleterious  when  swallowed,  or  when  con- 
veyed into  the  rectum  1  Most  remedial  agents,  indeed,  produce  con- 
stitutional effects  according  to  tho  natural  vital  modifications  not  only 
of  the  mucous,  and  other  tissues  of  different  parts,  but  of  one  contin- 
uous tissue,  as  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  eyes,  nose,  fauces,  cesoph- 
agus,  stomach,  small  and  large  intestines,  larynx,  trachea,  and  lunnrs. 
Where  would  philosophy  be;  where  our  interpretation  of  these  vari- 
ous consequences,  if  we  followed  the  chemist  in  his  physical  views  of 
life  ?  What  would  tobacco  affect  in  such  a  case  1  Would  it  nauseate 
by  affecting  chemical  affinity,  or  cohesion,  or  elasticity,  or  would  the 
nose  or  tho  mouth  enjoy  through  any  such  properties  of  matter, — or 
would  galvanism  help  our  understanding  ?  Is  it  throuc^h  any  such 
properties  that  we  feel  the  smart  when  the  fire  burns?  Does  nut 
j?ereira  supply  an  important  fact  against  his  general  doctrine  <jf  op- 
eration by  absorption  when  he  defends  a  moderate  practice  of  oj)ium 
smoking, — especially  as  the  whole  volume  of  smoke  is  drawn  into  the 
lungs? — {Mat.  Med.,  p.  1293.)  Shall  we  not  rather  look  to  what  is 
known  of  the  natural  modifications  of  irritability  in  the  mucous  tissuo 
of  different  organs  1     If  opium  oflcnd  the  stomach,  the  principle  is  the 
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same  as  when  urine  excoriates  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs, 
and  thus  produces  the  most  violent  constitutional  effects.  But  the 
distinguished  author  above  quoted  shall  lay  down  our  principle  him- 
self.    Thus : 

'^  Sir  B.  Brodie/*  he  says, "  found  that  an  infusion  of  tobacco,  thrown 
into  the  rectum,  paralyzed  the  heart,  and  caused  death  in  a  few  min- 
utes. But  if  the  head  of  the  animal  be  previously  removed,  and  arti- 
ficial respiration  kept  up,  the  heart  remains  unafi^cted  ;  proving  that 
tobacco  disorders  this  organ  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem only"  (§  484,  b),^Ibid.,  p.  869. 

Should  we  not  rather  say,  through  the  medium  of  the  brain  iu  its 
connection  with  the  spinal  marrow,  while  other  parts  may  be  sympa- 
thetically affected  through  the  spinal  marrow,  or  even  the  ganglionic 
system  alone.  And  now  contrast  with  the  foregoing  peculiarities  of 
tobacco  and  opium,  the  fact  that  the  inhalation  of  the  fumes  of  hyos- 
cyamus  produces  vertigo,  tremors,  laborious  respiration,  &c.;  and 
that  hydrocyanic  acid,  in  the  quantity  of  a  drop,  or  in  -vapor,  on  ac- 
count of  the  coincident  relations  of  its  virtues  to  the  naturally  modi- 
fied organic  properties  of  various  parts,  is  instantly  fatal,  whether  ap- 
plied to  the  mucous  .tissue  of  the  eyes,  nose,  mouth,  stomach,  or  lungs. 
And  so  of  the  spirituous  extract  of  nux  vomica.  If  absorption  be  good 
in  some  of  the  cases,  it  should  be  equally  so  in  the  others.  Consider, 
too,  how  the  habitual  use  of  narcotics  reduces  the  susceptibility  of  the 
stomach  to  the  influence  of  each  one,  respectively,  and  not  to  the  oth- 
ers, and  how  the  constitutional  effects  go  on,  pari  passu,  in  the  ratio 
of  the  local  effects.  And  consider,  also,  how  music  assuages  suffer- 
ing, or  the  expectation,  of  the  dentist  relieves  toothache.  And  why, 
according  to  tne  doctrine  of  absorption,  should  not  medicines  produce 
the  same  constitutional  effects  when  injected  into  the  bladder,  as  when 
administered  by  the  stomach  ?  Are  you  doubtful  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  certain  substances  produce  their  constitutional  effects,  when* 
applied  to  the  skin,  as  mercury  and  tobacco,  for  example  1  Consider 
the  foregoing  case  of  hydrocyanic  acid ;  or  how  an  issue  relieves  deep- 
seated  inflammation  ;  or,  again,  how  belladonna,  or  hyoscyamus,  when 
applied  to  the  lids  of  the  eyes,  as  when  to  the  stomach,  produces  dil- 
atation of  the  pupils  (^  1066). 

Again,  let  us  observe  the  constitutional  effects  of  tartarized  antimo- 
ny, when  administered  in  small  and  repeated  doses.  This  substance 
possesses,  in  a  general  sense,  the  power  of  lessening  the  irritability  of 
the  stomach  (in  relation  to  its  own  virtues),  where  the  doses  are  small 
at  first,  and  gradually  increased.  From  this  principle,  indeed,  results 
the  necessity  of  increasing  the  doses  as  far  as  they  may  bo  borne 
without  nausea,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  same  influence 
upon  disease  as  is  exerted  by  the  first  and  smaller  doses.  In  this 
way,  in  certain  affections,  as  in  croup  and  rheumatism,  we  may  some- 
times rapidly  increase  the  doses  from  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  to  two 
grains,  although  the  first  dose  shall  have  actually  produced  vomiting, 
while  the  two  grains  are  borne  without  nausea.  It  is  also  certain 
that  this  progressive  increase  of  the  remedy,  as  far  as  may  bo  admit- 
ted l)y  the  stomach,  is  indispensable  to  the  full  influence  upon  disease 
which  was  exerted  by  the  smaller  doses  before  the  remedy  had  sub- 
dued the  irritability  of  the  stomach. 

Now  were  the  physical,  and  not  the  physiological,  doctrine  true 
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there  should  be  no  necessity  for  this  regular  and  rapid  increase  of 
the  doses.  The  nearer,  indeed,  each  dose  approaches  the  point  of 
nausea,  so  will  the  general  arterial  excitement,  and  local  inflamma- 
tions, be  held  in  subjection ;  from  which  it  is  plainly  manifest  that  the 
remote  effects  depend  upon  the  amount  of  influeifce  produced  upon 
the  stomach.  And  so  of  opium,  and  all  the  narcotics,  and,  indeed,  of 
various  other  agents  which  afe  freely  assumed  to  operate  through  the 
circulation. 

But  again,  on  the  contrary,  we  may  obtciin  an  exactly  opposite  se- 
ries  of  results  from  tartarized  antimony ;  by  which  we  prove  our  prop- 
osition by  the  converse  of  the  foregoing  phenomena.     We  may  begin 
the  treatment  by  one  eighth  of  a  grain  without  producing  nausea ;  but 
in  an  hour  or  two  afterward,  a  repetition  of  the  same  dose  nauseates 
the  stomach,  and  prostrates  the  whole  system.     Again,  at  the  same 
interval,  we  repeat  the  same  dose,  and  vomiting  ensues,  accompanied 
by  still  greater  constitutional  effects.     We  then  reduce  the  quantity 
to  the  twelfth- of  a  grain,  and  again  we  have  nausea  and  vomiting,  with 
still  greater  constitutional  results.     We  go  on  to  reduce  the  dose  in 
this  manner,  and,  as  I  have  witnessed  in  adults,  it  has  been  necessary 
to  diminish  the  quantity  to  the  thirtieth  part  of  a  grain  to  nvoid  pro- 
tracted nausea,  and  a  general  prostration  of  the  system.     Here,  tnen, 
the  remedy  not  only  continues  to  nauseate  the  stomach  in  greatly  di- 
minished doses,  but,  as  in  the  opposite  case,  there  is  a  constant  ratio 
between  its  impression  on  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  and  its  con- 
stitutional influences  and  its  special  effects  on  diseased  remote  organs. 
However  the  dose  may  be  diminished,  so  long  as  it  impresses  the  ir- 
ritability of  the  stomach,  it  breaks  down  the  general  arterial  excite- 
ment, and  oflen  overthrows  inflammation  just  as  fully,  and  rabidly,  as 
when  two  grains  are  administered  with  a  similar  effect  upon  the  stom- 
ach.    Nor  is  this  all  which  antimony  opposes  to  the  doctrine  of  ab- 
•sorption ;  since  in  the  cases  first  supposed,  when  it  Anally  produces 
nausea  after  repeated  and  gradually-increased  doses,  it  does  not  re- 
duce the  irritability  of  the  stomach  after  that  dose,  as  afler  the  begin- 
ning of  the  remedy,  and  when  it  did  not  produce  nausea.     On  the 
contrary,  the  gastric  irritability  is  now  brought  up  to  a  full  relation  to 
the  remedy  in  that  last  dose,  where  it  either  remains  permanently  for 
some  time,  or  is  quite  as  apt  to  increase  in  susceptibility  to  the  anti- 
menial  influence,  so  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  diminish  the  next  fol- 
lowing dose  to  avoid  a  renewal  of  the  nausea,  and  perhaps  vomiting. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  effects  on  the  constitution,  and  on  remote  dis- 
ease, are  exactly  conformable  to  the  amount  of  influence  upon  the 
stomach. 

904,  c.  Pereira  has  rendered  our  best  standard  work  on  Materia 
Medica  liable  to  the  objection  which  I  am  now  considering,  as  he  has, 
also,  to  that  of  reasoning  from  the  effects  of  remedies  on  man  in  health, 
and  even  upon  the  naturally  modified  constitution  of  animals  and 
plants,  to  the  altered  susceptibilities  of  man  as  they  exist  in  disease. 
Of  tartar  emetic,  he  says,  we  do  not  know  **  the  mode  in  which  it  pro- 
duces its  curative  effect."     And  again, 

"  Shall  we  deny  the  efficacy  of  bloodletting  in  inflammation,  of  mer- 
cury in  syphilis,  of  cinchona  in  intermittents,  and  of  a  host  of  other 
remedies,  simply  because  we  cannot  account  for  their  beneficial .  ef- 
fects ?     The  tact  iis,"  he  continues,  "  that  in  the  present  state  of  our 
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knowledge,  we  cannot  explain  the  modus  med^iuli  of  a  large  number 
of  our  best  and  most  certain  remedial  agents." — (Pereiea*s  Mat.  Med^ 
vol.  i.,  p.  417.     1839.) 

This  supposed  ignorance  is  mostly  predicated  of  the  failure  of  de- 
tecting the  medicines  in  the  circulation ;  but  will  .it  apply  to  such  ob- 
servers as  explain  their  modus  operandi  on  other  pnnciples,  and  in 
conformity  with  well-established  facts  ?  If  *'  bloodletting  be  effica- 
cious in  inflammation,  mercury  in  syphilis/'  &c.»  they  are  so  through 
great  and  immutable  laws;  and  shall  we  rest  in  ignorance  of  those 
laws  because  we  cannot  deny  the  efficacy  of  the  remedies  ]  Is  it  not 
this  very  common  representation  of  the  topics  before  us,  and  of  the 
phenomena  of  living  beings,  which  has  led  to  so  general  a  disregard 
of  the  great  principles  in  medicine,  and  to  the  revival  of  the  exploded 
creeds  of  the  iatro-chemical  and  iatro- mechanical  philosophers  t  Or 
is  it  any  argument  against  the  interpretation  of  the  properties  and  laws 
of  organic  beings,  of  their  modifications  in  disease^  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  remedial  agents,  as  set  forth  by  one  inquirer,  that  fifty  di£for- 
ent  and  conflicting  systems  have  been  projected  by  others  1  Such, 
indeed,  must  be  the  position  of  every  disputed  topic  when  universal 
truth  shall  ultimately  prevail.  The  argument,  therefore,  however 
common,  is  necessarily  fallacious  (^  892,  b). 

There  is  no  objection  to  admitting  that  all  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  find  their  way,  very  scantily,  into  the  circulation,  excepting  as 
it  regards  the  matter  of  fact,  and  a  respect  for  those  principles  which 
nature  has  ordained  for  their  exclusion  so  far  as  to  prevent  their  in- 
gress in  injurious  quantities.  No  conclusions,  ks  I  have  shown,  can 
be  formed  from  the  effects  of  injections  into  the  circulation ;  which 
are  the  rudest  facts  in  relation  to  a  topic  of  this  nature.  It  therefore 
becomes  the  merest  assumption  to  affirm  that  the  minute  proportions 
of  medicines,  which  may  steal  their  way  through  the  well-guarded 
portals  of  the  organism,  produce  those  remarkable  results  which  we 
witness  after  their  administration  by  the  stomach  ;  while  we  are  met 
at  the  threshold  of  the  inquiry  by  the  clearest  interpretation  of  their 
mSdus  operandi  in  the  perfectly  demonstrable  laws  of  sympathy,  in  a 
stupendous  display  of  the  operations  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  nat- 
ural conditions  of  the  body,  and  as  modified  by  a  vast  variety  of  ex- 
periments, and  by  the  morbid  processes  that  are  perpetually  before  us. 

904-,  d.  Again,  take  the  grand  characteristics  of  the  cinchonas,  arse- 
nic, calomel,  and  the  whole  group  of  agents  for  intermittent  diseases. 
Of  cinchona,  Pereira  says  (afler  having  expounded  its  operation  as  a 
tonic  through  the  process  of  absorption),  that  in  intermittent  diseases 
its  "  methodus  mcdcndi  is  quite  inexplicable." — (^Ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p,  1002, 
1006.  1840.)  But,  is  not  its  mode  of  operation  just  as  intelligible  in 
one  case  as  in  the  other  1  Does  not  the  whole  system  of  nature, 
where  common  results  are  concerned  in  any  integral  part,  enforce  the 
belief  that  the  same  laws  are  concerned  in  both  cases ;  and  do  not  all 
the  relative  facts  in  physiology,  all  that  is  known  of  the  properties  of 
life,  and  of  the  constitutionsu  effects  of  vital  stimuli  of  any  aenomina* 
tion,  pix)claim  the  fact,  that  nature  is  just  as  consistent  in  this  in- 
stance, as  she  is  in  the  simple  principles  which  determine  the  phe? 
nomena  of  gravitation,  of  chemical  affinity,  of  the  attraction  of  cohe« 
sion,  of  repulsion,  &c.,  or,  in  more  sensible  physics,  of  electricity,  of 
liffht,  of  magnetism,  &c.1     If  we  refer,  as  does  Pereira,  to  the  effects 
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of  cinchona  as  a  U  nic,  upon  the  healthy  system,  we  must  explain  the 
ffkethodua  operandi  before  we  can  apply  it  in  the  least  to  any  parallel 
effects  upon  morbid  and  enfeebled  states  of  the  system.  But  we  may 
not  speak  of  "  augmentation  of  cohesion  of  the  organic  mass,"  &c. 
(§  890,  890i). — Ibid,,  p.  1002.  These  are  only  effects  of  an  antece- 
dent operation,  in  which  the  whole  modus  operandi  consists  (§  842). 
But  the  mode  in  which  cinchona  produces  its  effects  in  the  perfect  or- 
ffanism  being  just  as  obscure  as  in  diseased  states,  we  start  with  oar 
interpretation  of  its  modus  operandi  in  intermittents,  just  as  we  do  of 
the  mode  in  which  cinchona  produces  its  fullest  effects  in  health ;  or 
raises  the  vigor  of  the  stomach,  sharpens  the  appetite,  and  braces  up 
the  animal  man,  in  dyspeptic  affections. 

Now  the  mode  in  which  cinchona  accomplishes  these  last  restilts  is 
no  more  obvious  than  its  action  as  a  febrifuge.  One  must  certainly 
be  as  plain  as  the  other,  since  the  essential  influences  and  changes 
are  exerted  upon  the  organic  properties  of  living  parts,  which  are 
governed  by  simple  and  immutable  laws.  To  explain  the  operation 
of  a  given  cause  upon  two  principles  where  the  results  are  of  the 
same  genus,  and  nearly  of  the  same  species,  would  be  to  disjoint  na- 
ture completely,  and  to  render  her  a  deformity. 

With  this  fundamental  principle,  we  move  forward  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  effects  of  cinchona  when  it  exasperates  or  produces  dis- 
ease ;  and  so  of  other  morbific  agents.  All  the  results,  as  they  vaiy 
from  those  which  follow  the  ordinary  stimuli  of  life,  depend  upon  the 
mutability  of  the  organic  properties  and  actions.  Upon  these,  mor- 
bific causes,  like  the  natural  vital  stimuli,  make  their  whole  impres- 
sion ;  i)ut  they  go  farther  in  that  impression  than  the  natural  stimuli 
of  life.  That  is  to  say,  they  make  their  impression  so  profoundly, 
and  in  virtue  of  their  peculiar  attributes,  as  to  alter  the  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  organic  properties  and  actions ;  and  this  alteration  consti- 
tutes disease.  All  that  follows  are  but  mere  "  sequelse."  Remedial 
aeents,  as  we  have  seen,  are  capable  of  doing  the  same  thing;  and 
wnen  direct  in  action,  they  operate  upon  the  same  principle.  It  is 
for  this  reason,  therefore,  that  they  produce  disease  in  the  healthy  or- 
ganism ;  and  when  they  contribute  to  the  cure  of  disease,  it  is  in  vir- 
tue of  that  morbific  action  which  they  exert  on  healthy  parts.  They 
are  a  class  of  morbific  agents,  however,  which  produce  only  such  dis- 
eases, in  health  (if  not  administered  in  great  excess),  as  are  of  a  tran- 
sient nature ;  and  when,  therefore,  administered  for  the  cure  of  dis- 
ease, they  induce  a  morbid  state  more  favorable  than  the  pre-existing 
to  the  natural  tendency  of  morbid  organic  properties  and  actions  to 
return  to  their  healthy  standard. 

Thus  we  get  at  a  common  principle  of  the  methodus  operandi  of  cin- 
chona as  a  tanic^  as  ^fehrifuge^  and  as  a  morbific  agent;  and  it  is 
equally  applicable  to ^11  other  remedies  which  possess  absolute  reme- 
dial virtues.  This  philosophy  enables  us  at  once  to  understand  how 
arsenic,  cobweb,  opium,  alcohol,  moral  emotions,  and  almost  every 
thing  else,  are,  like  cinchona,  more  or  less  curative  of  intermittent 
fevers;  and  though  the  alterations  which  are  directly  instituted  by 
these  various  agents  are  unlike  in  all  the  instances,  and  correspond 
with  the  peculiar  virtues  of  each  agent,  each  one  induces  si.cii  chan- 
ges in  the  organic  properties  as  enable  them  to  take  on  their  natural 
tendency  toward  a  state  of  health, — some  being  more  conducive  than 
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Others,  and  cither  liable  to  exasperate  the  disease.  We  thus  see,  also, 
how  it  is  that  our  remedies  must  be  well  adapted  to  the  existing  pa- 
thology, or  they  will  prove  morbific ;  since  their  operation  is  as  well 
regulated  by  the  nature  of  the  morbid  conditions  as  by  the  virtues  of 
the  remedies-  (§  79,  150,  &c.,  857,  890^  d,  892  d).  We  must  look 
for  the  reason  of  this  ready  subversion  of  intermittent  fever  to  solid- 
ism  and  vitalism.  We  must  regard  nature  in  her  recuperative  efforts, 
as  strongly  pronounced  during  the  periods  of  intermission,  and  thus 
learn  from  her  that  the  morbid  properties  of  life  may  require  but  a 
slight  impression  to  establish  an  unintermitting  tendency  toward  a 
state  of  health  (§  177-182,  557  a,  756  o,  775). 

That  there  is  a  methodus  operandi,  in  all  the  foregoing  cases,  is  too 
certain  to  be  questioned ;  and  such  being  the  fact,  it  is  quite  a  becom- 
ing occupation  for  the  human  mind  to,  interrogate  its  nature ;  or  as 
the  Wise  Man,  "it  is  the  glory  of  God  to  conceal  a  thing,  and  the  glory 
of  man  to  find  it  out"  (§  892,  b). 

905,  a.  I  will  now  present  a  comprehensive  example  which  illus- 
trates the  foregoing  doctrines.  A  seton,  passed  through  the  skin  of 
the  neck,  removes  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  In  this  instance,  nothing 
can  possibly  enter  the  circulation,  but  the  whole  influence  of  the  se- 
ton upon  the  eyes  must  be  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord.  By  tracing  out  all  the  effects  of  which  this  seton  is 
capable,  we  may  show  that  it  involves  all  the  principles  which,  are 
concerned  in  the  production  of  disease  and  its  cure  (§  63-^1). 

In  the  first  place,  the  seton  establishes  an  inflammation  in  the  part 
of  the  skin  in  which  it  is  inserted.  Here  we  have  the  whole  inter- 
pretation of  morbific  agents  in  producing  their  primary  diseases. 
Like  the  seton,  all  others  act  upon  the  irritability  of  parts,  directly 
or  sympathetically,  alter  its  nature,  and  involve  the  other  organic  prop- 
erties in  corresponding  changes,  when  a  change  of  function  eiisues  as 
a  consequence ;  and  then  may  follow  a  variety  of  physical  results. 

Now  let  us  consider  the  seton  in  its  curative  aspect,  as  it  relates  to 
the  ophthalmic  inflammation.  The  morbid  state  of  the  skin  operates 
as  a  peculiar  stimulus,  the  result  of  which  is  transmitted  to  the  cere- 
bro-spinal  axis,  where  it  develops  and  modifies  the  nervous  power, 
which  is  then  reflected  upon  vanous  parts.  But  the  intensity  of  the 
nervous  power,  thus  developed,  is  not  sufficient  to  alter  the  organic 
properties  of  any  part  excepting  the  susceptible  ones  which  conduct 
the  inflammatory  affection  of  the  eyes  through  their  instruments  of 
action,  and  therefore  no  sympathetic  disease  is  produced.  But  irri- 
tability being  pretematurally  susceptible  in  the  inflamed  eyes,  the 
nervous  power  operates  with  effect  upon  it,  and  alters  the  nature  of 
that  and  other  properties  so  as  to  enable  them  to  return  to  their  nat- 
ural state;  and  thus  the  inflammation  subsides  (§  150,  151). 

We  will  next  see  how  this  seton  may  become  the  cause  of  sympa- 
thetic diseases  in  remote  parts,  and  we  shall  then,  also,  have  the  whole 
of  the  principle  which  is  ever  concerned  in  the  development  of  sec- 
ondary diseases ;  and  we  shall  see,  too,  that  the  principle  is  precisely 
the  same  as  that  which  concerns  the  curative  effects  of  remedies  when 
they  operate  upon  remote  parts  through  the' medium  of  another  part; 
as  in  the  curative  effect  of  the  seton  upon  the  inflamed  eyes. 

Let  us,  then,  suppose  that  the  seton  is  permitted  to  remain  in  the 
neck  afler  it  has  accomplished  the  cure  of^  the  eyes,  till,  finally,  it  ex- 
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cites  a  sevore  degree  of  inflammation  in  the  surrounding  skin.  By- 
and-by,  we  flnd  the  patient  beginning  to  lose  hb  appetite,  the  tong^ue 
coats  up,  and  other  marks  of  a  diseased  state  of  the  stomach  set  in. 
This  organ,  therefore,  has  become  involved  in  disease  in  consequence 
of  the  neglected  and  irritative  state  of  the  seton.  Still,  however,  the 
mischief  is  allowed  to  go  on,  and  the  eyes,  which  had  been  relieved 
by  the  seton,  again  become  inflamed.  The  seton  has  been  the  essen* 
tial  cause  of  this  round  of  phenomena;  and  since  nothing  can  have 
been  introduced  into  the  circulation,  from  beginning  to  end,  we  must 
look  to  the  nervous  influence  for  the  remote  developments  of  disease, 
as  in  the  former  case  for  the  curative  results  (§  514,  A).  The  seton, 
after  the  cure  of  the  eyes,  had  taken  on  a  higher  and  modified  state 
of  inflammatory  action,  and  it  transmitted  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
■lich  influences  as  developed  the  nervous  power  in  greater  intensity 
and  a  more  morbific  condition.  This  state  of  the  nervous  power,  b^- 
ine  reflected  abroad,  fell  with  greater  force  upon  the  stomach  than  on 
Duer  parts,  from  its  peculiar  susceptibilities,  and  its  close  natural  re- 
lations with  the  skin  and  cerebral  system  (§  233  j).  The  stomach  has 
also  the  eyes  much  under  its  control,  and  the  eyes  are  now  particular- 
ly liable  to  be  injuriously  afiected  by  sympathies  propagated  from  the 
stomach  on  account  of  their  recent  inflammation,  which  lefl;  them  in  a 
more  than  usually  susceptible  state.  The  stomach,  therefore,  in  trans- 
mitting its  morbid  impressions  to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis,  co-operates 
with  those  from  the  seton  in  increasing  the  nervous  influence ;  which, 
being  determined  with  a  morbific  eflect  upon  the  eyes,  produces  the 
ophthalmic  inflammation  (4  1040). 

We  have  now  to  ccmsiaer  the  natural  tendency  of  the  properties 
and  actions  of  life  to  return  from  diseased  to  their  healthy  states.  The 
seton,  as  we  have  seen,  is  the  sole  cause  of  the  new  developments 
of  disease  m  the  stomach  and  eyes,  and  these  efiects  are  miiiiitaiued 
by  keeping  up  the  irritative  inflammation  of  the  skin.  If,  therefore, 
we  withdraw  the  mechanical  irritant  from  the  skin,  the  inflammation 
of  the  part  will  subside  spontaneously  ;  and  having  thus  removed  the 
exciting  cause  of  disease  in  the  stomach  and  eyes,  these  parts,  also, 
return  spontaneously  to  their  healthy  states.  Thus  it  is,  also,  that  the 
irritation  of  setons,  issues,  blisters,  &c.,  when  applied  over  the  joints, 
&c.,  for  the  removal  of  inflammation  of  the  ligaments  or  other  tissues, 
may,  afler  having  greatly  fulfilled  their  purpose,  ultimately  keep  up  a 
degree  of  the  disease,  or  increase  its  intensity.  But,  if  the  skin  be  now 
healed,  the  disease  will  subside  spontaneously, — the  very  healing  of 
Uie  skin  reflecting  salutary  influences.  This  is  often  verified  by  the 
effects  of  remedies  when  administered  internally ;  disease  being  ulti- 
mately aggravated  by  the  means  which  were  at  first  curative,  but 
again  yielding  with  rapidity  as  soon  as  the  remedy  is  diarx)ntinued. 
In  all  the  cases,  the  ultimate  subsidence  of  the  aggravated  conditions 
of  disease  is  owing  to  the  artificial  modifications  of  their  pjitnological 
cause.  This  recuperative  law  lies  at  the  foundation  of  thcraneutics, 
and  it  shows  us  that  the  first  and  greatest  step  in  the  treatment  ut'  dis- 
eases is  to  remove  their  exciting  causes;  when  nature  may  rc^xuiro 
no  other  assistance  from  art. 

The  only  remaining  consideration  to  complete  the  essential  philos- 
ophy of  the  operation  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  relates  to  tho 
direct  action  of  remedies  in  curing  diseases  of  parts  to  which  tliey 
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may  be  applied.  If  an  emollient  poultice,  as  it  is  called,  or  opium, 
or  leeches,  &c,  be  applied  to  the  inflamed  skin,  they  may  hasten  the 
subsidence  of  the  inflammation.  This  is  done  by  their  direct  altera^ 
tive  action  upon  the  diseased  properties  of  the  part,  as  in  the  case  of 
morbific  agents ;  and  in  proportion  to  the  subsidence  of  the  primary 
affection  may  be  that  of  the  sympathetic  diseases.  But,  the  sympa- 
thetic affections 'may  be  also  hastened  in  their  decline  by  the  direct 
application  of  remedies  to  the  sympathizing  parts ;  or,  we  may  con- 
tribute to  the  cure  of  the  whole  by  addressing  remedies  directly  to 
one  of  the  organs  which  has  been  sympathetically  involved,  as  to  the 
stomach  in  the  foregoing  case ;  or,  die  sympathetic  affections  may  go 
on  independently  of  the  cure  of  the  primary  disease,  and  required  a 
distinct  treatment ;  or,  it  may  be  necessary  to  cure  them  first,  before 
the  primary  disease  can  be  removed.  The  diseased  state  of  the  stom- 
ach, for  example,  in  the  foregoing  case,  may,  in  its  turn,  establish  a 
morbid  sympathelig^ipfluence  over  the  seton,  and  thus  complicate  the 
principle  as  tb  tsiStKK  causes,  and  institute  a  mixed  condition  of 
sympathetic  inflirfBl|b  This,  in  fact,  is  more  or  less  the  case,  in 
most  diseases,  IliAMdfH^  morbid  state  is  propagated  from  the  primary 
seat.  In  the  eA^tflft.  now  stated,  all  the  diseased  parts  act  and  react 
upon  each  othei^'eflieb  becoming  a  point  of  departure  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  morbifio*  nervous  influence,  and  each  affection,  therefore, 
contributing  to  maintain  and  aggravate  the  others.  Other  organs  join 
in,  though  perhaps  not  essentially  disturbed,  and  take  their  part  in  the 
disease,  according  to  their  degrees  of  affection,  and  more  or  less,  also, 
according  to  their  relative  vital  importance  and  constitutional  rela* 
tions ;  while  the  great  movement  of  diseased  action  may  be  variously 
influenced  by  the  contingencies  which  grow  out  of  constitution,  tern* 
perament,  age,  habits,  external  influences,  &c.  (§  512,  &c.). 

And  BO,  on  the  other  hand,  when  the  curative  process  begins,  wheth- 
er instituted  by  nature  or  by  art,  the  whole  organic  system  may  con- 
cur in  the  salutary  change  which  is  started  at  a  single  point  (§  143,  c, 
and  references  there), 

905,  b.  The  vast  advantages  which  are  every  where  arising  from 
warm  poultices,  and  warm  fomentations,  both  in  the  hands  of  the  phy- 
sician and  the  surgeon,  lead  me  to  advert  still  farther  to  the  philoso- 
phy which  concerns  their  effects,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  load  not  only 
to  their  more  frequent  substitution  for  powerful  aeents,  or  for  the  sur- 
geon's knife,  and,  therefore,  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  recupera- 
tive law,  and  a  greater  reliance  upon  Nature  herself,  but  that  it  Ynaj 
contribute  light  upon  the  fundamental  cause  of  disease,  and  the  reme- 
dial action  of  all  things  else. 

In  what  I  have  hitherto  said  of  the  foundation  of  disease  in  common 
physiological  principles,  and  of  the  near  approximation,  in  their  path* 
ological  states,  of  all  the  varieties  and  modifications  of  inflammation, 
in  connection  with  what  has  been  variously  and  specifically  stated  of 
the  common  mode  of  action  which  obtains  with  all  efficient  remedies, 
from  the  vesicant  to  the  sedative,  it  is  evident  that  the  remedial  action 
of  poultices,  and  hot  fomentations,  falls  under  the  universal  philoso- 
phy. From  blisters  and  irritating  cathartics  wo  readily  pass  along  an 
intermediate  series  of  analogies  that  are  represented  by  other  agents 
till  we  arrive  at  tonics  and  stimulants.  In  a  former  section  I  was 
employed  in  endeavoring  to  show,  through  the  operation  of  these  last 
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agents,  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  the  distinction  which  has 
been  made  of  inflammation  into  active  and  passive,  or  sthenic  and 
asthenic,  conditions  (§  733^)  752-756).  The  example  supplied  by 
erysipelas,  in  which  blisters  and  leeches  may  afibrd  relief,  when  ap- 
plied to  the  inflamed  surface,  either  separately  or  conjointly,  is  only 
another  impressive  evidence  of  the  close  approximation  of  the  variouB 
pathological  states  of  inflammation  ;  and  the  variety  in  the  remedial 
virtues  of  the  curative  agents  which  have  now  passed  under  review 
go  to  prove  that  they  operate  merely  by  inducing  conditions  of  dis- 
ease more  favorable  to  the  recuperative  process.  Loss  of  blood  pro- 
duces one  kind  of  change,  cathartics  another,  tonics  another,  vesicants 
another,  and  so  on ;  but  each  one  induces  a  change  from  which  the 
morbid  properties  are  capable  of  passing  to  their  natural  atate  ($ 
892},  b).  These  principles  enable  us  to  understand  how  a  grreat  va- 
riety of  physical  and  moral  causes  will  often  succeed  in  removing 
some  particular  malady,  as  one  or  another  may  be  brought  into  action 
at  its  different  pathological  phases,  as  in  intermittent  fever ;  and  rec- 
oncile, also,  those  embarrassing  contrasts  which  have  led  to  many  er- 
rors in  pathology  and  therapeutics,  as  when  tonics  and  stimulants  re- 
move inflammation,  or  when  patients  equally  survive  the  treatment 
of  gastro-enteritis  by  capsicum  or  lobelia,  as  practiced  by  the  bold 
and  unprincipled  empiric.  A  more  violent  inflammation  may  be  the 
temporai*y  consequence ;  but  it  differs  from  the  original  in  being  mod- 
ified by  the  peculiar  morbific  virtues  of  capsicum  or  lobelia,  and  in 
which  modifications  the  diseased  properties  are  sometimes  capable  of 
exerting  their  recuperative  enerey* 

This  conducts  me  to  a  more  cutsumstantial  exposition  of  the  reme- 
dial action  of  local  sedatiTes,  especially  of  those  for  which  this  sec- 
tion was  designed.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  on  lookinsr  at  the 
group  of  local  sedatives,  as  arranged  in  my  Materia  Medica,  we  find 
linseed,  and  bread  and  milk  pr)ultice8,  holding  the  very  first  rank, 
while  sedatives  of  the  most  active  virtues,  such  as  stramonium,  aco- 
nite, belladonna,  cicuta,  cyanide  of  potassium,  morphia,  opium,  hen- 
bane, &c.,  follow  the  poultices  and  hot  fomentations  as  inferior  reme- 
dies. 

But  this  arrangement,  like  that  of  all  other  groups,  is  founded  upon 
the  supposed  relative  usefulness  of  the  several  agents  in  fulfilling  the 
objects  of  each  group,  respectively.  Since,  therefore,  emollient  poul- 
tices and  warm  fomentations  effect  the  greatest  amount  of  relief,  and 
are  far  more  generally  applicable  in  practice  than  all  the  rest,  as  local 
sedatives,  they  should  hold  the  first  rank  in  the  arrangement,  notwith- 
standing the  activity  of  their  virtues  is  immensely  less  than  that  of  the 
other  substances  which  I  have  mentioned.  It  is  the  effect  of  all,  how- 
ever, to  lessen  irritability  and  sensibility,  and  thereby  to  moderate  or 
subdue  inflammatory  action.  But  many  of  the  local  sedatives  go  far- 
ther than  this.  They  also  affect  irritability  and  sensibility,  especially 
the  former  property,  in  their  existing  nature  or  kind,  and,  of  course, 
induce  a  corresponding  change  in  the  kind  of  action.  Now,  it  is  this 
alteration  in  kind,  beyond  the  mere  sedative  effect,  which  makes  up 
the  differences  between  the  various  agents  of  the  group  of  local  seda- 
tives. Poultices  and  warm  fomentations  produce  the  least  of  this 
change  in  kind  ;  their  effect  scarcely  reaching  beyond  that  of  reducing 
an  exalted  state  of  irritability  and  sensibility,  or  of  keeping  it  down 
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where  it  is  liable  to  ensue.     The  acetate  of  lead  follows  next,  in  this 
simple  but  most  valuable  effect. 

The  foregoing  moderate  influences,  with  little  or  no  specific  altera- 
tion in  kind  of  the  morbid  properties  and  actions,  is  just  what  is  want- 
ed in  a  vast  number  and  variety  of  morbid  states,  as  in  superficial  in 
flammations,  abdominal  irritations,  sprains,  bruises,  piles,  &c.,  or  as 
means  of  prevention  in  the  hands  of  conservative  surgery.  There  is 
nothing  comparable,  for  these  purposes,  with  warm  poultices  and 
warm  fomentations.  Their  immense  services  in  the  healing  art,  I 
say  again,  should  turn  the  attention  of  physicians  and 'surgeons  with 
increasing  reliance  upoii  recuperative  Nature.  Let  us  study  the  pre- 
cepts as  inculcated  by  the  fathers  of  medicine,  an  imbodiment  of 
which  may  be  seen  in  three  of  the  mottoes  at  the  head  of  a  former  sec- 
tion (§  894). 

In  respect  to  the  poultices,  &c.,  no  doubt  the  moist  heat  exerts  some 
slight  alterative  effect  beyond  that  of  simply  reducing  the  exalted  prop- 
erties and  actions  of  inflammatory  conditions.  But,  all  the  other  chan- 
ges and  results  which  take  place  are  brought  about  by  Natare,  and 
not  by  the  poultices  (§  878). 

If  local  inflammations,  to  which  poultices  and  warm  fomentations 
are  applicable,  have  given  rise  to  constitutional  disturbance,  or  to  in- 
flammation of  other  parts,  these  sympathetic  results  may  subside  spon- 
taneously when  the  primary  disease  gives  way.  But  the  poultices  have 
nothing  farther  to  do  with  any  of  these  great  movements  of  Nature, 
than  simply  to  lessen  the  irritability  of  the  inflamed  part  with  which 
they  are  in  contact.  In  conservative  surgery,  poultices  have  oven  less 
participation  in  all  those  terrible  compound  fractures  and  dislocations 
whose  cure  they  enable  Nature  to  conduct  with  but  even  little  inconve- 
nience to  their  subjects,  and  which,  till  in  recent  times,  were  doomed  to 
the  amputating  knife.  In  all  these  cases,  the  simple  agents  are  only 
instrumental  in  keeping  down  iiritability,  and  thus  preventing  inflam- 
mation and  constitutional  disturbances.  They  act  mostly  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  keeping  exciting  causes  out  of  the  way  of  Nature  (§  856,  a). 

Finally,  a  word  as  to  the  contribution  which  is  made  by  these  great 
remedies  toward  the  resolution  of  those  phlegmonous  inflammations 
which  are  disposed  to  result  in  suppuration,  or  how,  in  other  cases, 
they  promote  that  disposition. 

If  the  phlegmon  have  not  reached  the  turning  point,  as  it  were,  of 
the  inflammatory  process,  or  when  the  formative  is  about  passing  into 
the  suppurative  stage,  an  emollient  poultice,  by  lessening  irritability, 
will  be  very  likely  to  promote  resolution,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  sup- 
purative stage. 

But,  when  suppuration  has  begun.  Nature,  herself,  has  taken  on  the 
work  of  cure,  and  an  abatement  of  morbid  iiritability  iJB  the  first  recu- 
perative change  in  this  natural  process.  Now  it  is,  therefore,  that 
poultices,  through  their  tendency  to  lessen  morbid  irritability,  co-op- 
erate with  the  natural  process,  and  thus  promote  suppuration  (§  733, 
735  c,  862). 

OENITO-URINARY  AGENTS. 

905 J,  a.  In  consideration  of  what  I  have  said  o^  Emmenagogues  (§ 
892f ,  q),  and  to  illustrate  yet  farther  the  action  of  remedial  agents, 
before  entering  upon  the  subject  of  bloodletting,  I  have  concluded  to 
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set  forth  tbe  ground  of  distinction  which  induced  me  to  assemhle  into 
two  gp'oups  those  agents  which  hear  the  general  denominations,  in  my 
Matesia  Medica,  of  Vtenne  Agents^  and  Gtmto-  Urinary  Agents.  By 
introducing,  also^  the  several  members  of  each  group,  along  with  the 
uamerical  order  of  arrangement,  it  will  be  farther  seen  how  far  the 
arrangement  has  been  founded  upon  physiological  principles,  and  how 
£u:  it  is  adapted  to  the  modi6cations  which  are  presented  by  patholog- 
ical conditions  (§  137  d,  872  b,  892f  b,  c).  There  will  be  thus,  also, 
farther  exemplified  the  relative  specific  relations  of  many  remedial 
agents  to  certain  tissues,  or  parts  of  a  common  tissue,  and  farther,  also, 
by  the  recurrence  of  the  same  agents  in  different  groups,  their  thera- 
peutical capabilities  in  their  aspect  of  compound  virtues  (§  129, 135, 
136,  137  b,  c,  150,  151).  • 

Uterine  Agents,  in  the  order  of  their  value  (numerically), — 1. 
Secalecomutum,  2,  Oleumergotcd.  3.  Cantharis  vesicatoria.  4.San- 
g^uisuga.  5.  Guaiacum  officinale.  6.  Juniperus  sabina.  7.  Femim, 
et  fern. sales.  8.  Aloe  socotrina.  9.  Balsamodendron  myrrha.  10. 
Hydrargyn  sub-murias,  etc.    11.  Hydrargyri  iodidum.    12.  lodinium. 

13.  Potassii  bromidum.  14.  Fern  bromidum.  15.  Ipomaea  purga^ 
16.  Juniperus  Virginiana.  17.  Aristolochia  serpentaria.  18.  Ruta 
graveolens.  19.  Ferula  asafcetida.  20.  Sodae  biboras.  21.  Mentha 
pulegium.     22.  Helleborus  niger. 

Genito-Urinary  Agents,  in  the  order  of  their  value  (numerically), — 
1.  Copaifera  multijuga.  2.  Piper  cuboba.  3.  Cantharis  vesicatoria. 
4.  Strychnos  nux  vomica.  5.  Barosma  crenata.  6.  Abies  balsamea. 
7.  Oleum  terebinthinas  (pinus  et  abies).  8.  Pistacia  terebinthus.  9. 
Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi.  10.  Cissampelos  pareira.  1 1.  Laurus  cam- 
phora.     12.  Tinctura  ferri  sesquichloridi.    13.  Chenopodium  olidum. 

14.  Chimaphilia  umbellata.  15.  Cinchona  officinalis.  16.  Amyria 
Gileadensis.     17.  Pistacia  lentiscus.     18.  Physalis  alkakengi. 

905^,  b.  The  foregoing  assemblages  suggest,  by  the  remedial  vir- 
tues of  the  several  members  of  each  class,  respectively,  a  great  varie- 
ty of  pathological  conditions  relative  to  the  uterus  in  one  case,  and, 
in  the  same  manner,  the  genito-urinary  organs  in  the  other.  We  have 
already  seen  how  ergot  is  mainly  useful  in  parturition ;  and,  in  no. 
20  of  the  same  class,  an  inferior  substance  occurs  which  has  been  sup- 
posed to  promote  the  efiect  of  ergot  as  a  parturiant  agent.  The  other 
members  of  the  Class  of  Uterine  Agents  are  such  as  are  denominated 
emmenagogues,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth.  But,  leeches  should 
evidently  follow  cantharides,  in  the  order  of  importance,  as  capable  o£ 
yielding  relief,  not  only  in  the  next  greater  number  of  cases,  but  in 
very  difficult  pathological  conditions  of  the  uterus;  while  the  high  place 
which  they  occupy  is  significant  of  irritable  and  inflammatory,  or  con- 
gestive affections  of  the  uterus  which  may  often  call  upon  their  aid, 
and  admonishes  the  practitioner  to  beware  of  most  of  the  other  agents 
which  follow.  It  is  not,  however,  to  such  cases  alone  that  leeches  to  the 
perinseum  ara  appropriate,  but  to  many  cases  where  menstruation  has 
been  long  arrested  by  slight  derangements  of  the  uterus,  as  sympa- 
thetic consequences  of  gastric  or  other  abdominal  derangement,  but 
where  the  influence  of  vital  habit  is  such  that  neither  cantharides  nor 
the  stimulating  emmenagogues,  if  admissible,  will  aflect  the  condition 
of  the  organ ;  though  its  susceptibility  to  these  agents  may  be  estab* 
liflhed  b(y  leeching  (§  137  d,  892 J  q,  893  q).    Should  leeching,  there- 
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ore,  fail,  it  is  appropriate  that  an  emmenagogue  which  may  now  buc- 
ieed,  and  often  by  itself,  should  stand  next  in  the  order  of  arrange- 
nent ;  and  of  these,  guaiacuni  is  the  best 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  in  the  reference  which  I  have  made 
;o  emmenaeogues  in  section  892|,  q,  that  I  mean  alone  those  which 
save  been  hitherto  grouped  together  with  a  special  reference  to  the 
tymptam^  and  upon  which  the  denomination  has  been  founded  (£v,  in, 
ii/v,  month,  and  ayo),  to  lead). 

We  soon  come  upon  the  ferruginous  preparations,  and  these,  aeain, 
are  significant  that  the  uterine  embarrassment  often  grows  out  of  mdi- 
gestion,  or,  less  frequently,  that  some  primary  aftection  of  the  uterus 
has  been  the  sympathetic  cause  of  a  gastric  derangement  that  reacts 
upon  the  uterus  and  maintains  its  pathological  condition  (§  902  &, 
905  a).  But,  it  does  not  often  happen  in  primary  uterine  affections 
that  an  appropriate  treatment  will  not  readily  succeed;  especially 
leeches,  it  mflammatory,  or,  otherwise,  canthaiides,  and  the  subordi- 
nate means.  Such,  however,  is  the  disposition  of  the  system,  espe- 
cially of  the  digestive  organs,  to  sympathize  with  inflammatory,  or  ir- 
ritable states  of  the  uterus,  that  these  cases  soon  become  complicated, 
and  we  may  then  turn  to  the  example  of  the  seton  for  the  principles 
of  treatment,  nor  waste  our  eftbrts  at  unavailing  attempts  with  em- 
menagogues  addressed  to  the  symptom^  or  to  a  more  rational  view  of 
the  pathological  state  of  the  uterus  alone. 

Where  ferruginous  agents  are  proper,  so,  also,  in  a  general  sense, 
is  guaiacum,  or  some  analogous  means.  But,  the  attendant  gastric 
derangement  is  apt  to  be  accompanied  by  constipation,  which  is  more 
or  less  dependent  on  an  associated  functional  derangement  of  the  liv- 
er (§  129).  Aloes,  therefore,  properly  follows  next  in  the  order ;  and, 
although  this  is  down  in  the  books  as  an  emmenagogue  from  its  sup- 

rjsed  propagation  of  special  influences  from  the  rectum  to  the  uterus, 
apprehend  it  is  in  no  other  way  a  uterine  agent  than  by  contribu- 
ting relief  to  hepatic  disorder,  augmenting  the  natural  stimulus  of  the 
intestine,  and,  in  other  ways,  removing  constipation,  and  thus,  also, 
the  symptom  (§  889  t,  889  /,  902  b). 

The  simple  mercurial  preparations,  which  follow  as  the  tenth  in 
order,  equally  admonish  us,  also,  to  keep  our  attention  upon  the  path- 
ological condition,  and  away  from  the  aymptomy  excepting  as  it  is  very 
vaguely  significant  of  some  morbid  state  of  the  uterus  which  can  only 
be  known  through  other  phenomena.  The  rank  of  this  agent  implies, 
also,  its  degree  of  utility,  the  rctio  of  its  frequency  in  contributing  aid, 
its  adaptation  to  a  variety  of  pathological  conditions  that  may  be  com- 
plicated with  the  uterine  derangement,  and  the  probability  that  it  may 
be  advantageously  associated  with  leeching,  and  only  as  a  subordinate 
agent.  It  comes  into  use,  especially,  in  mflammatory  states  of  the 
uterus,  or  when  hepatic  derangement  takes  the  lead,  and  is  inobedi- 
ent  to  milder  treatment. 

The  next  are  the  iodides  of  mercury,  and  the  bromides  of  mercury 
are  about  the  same;  and,  who  does  not  see  that  their  special  refer- 
ence is  not  to  the  uterus,  but  to  some  other  visceral  derangement ; 
perhaps  of  a  syphilitic,  or  scrofulous  nature,  or  under  those  diatheses  ? 
But  which,  and  how  much,  what  the  pathological  shades,  what  the  ex- 
act condition  of  the  uterus,  how  far  it  receives  and  reflects  sympathet- 
#10  influences,  are  matters  for  critical  inquiry  (§  894  h^  901,  902  h). 
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The  union  of  mercury  with  iodine  also  suggests  a  general  antipblo- 
gistic  treatment,  and  that,  like  the  more  simple  mercurials,  it  may  be 
often  associated  with  leeching. 

Iodine  or  the  bromide  of  potassium  ia  wanted  next,  on  account  of 
the  scrofulous  diathesis ;  and  this  is  about  the  amount  of  its  bearing 
upon  Uie  symptom.  It  denotes  that  the  uterine  function  is  often  sus- 
pended by  chronic  visceral  disease  which  has  gone  on  to  disorganizsr 
tion,  especially  of  the  liver  or  spleen ;  though,  in  other  cases,  it  sup- 
poses the  same  condition  of  the  uterus  as  a  primary  affection  (§  892}). 
It  may  be  only  the  indigeftion  so  often  inciaent  to  the  scrofulous  con- 
stitution, which  arrests  menstruation,  and  often  without  much  derange- 
ment of  the  uterine  system ;  and  here  iodine  contributes  an  important 
aid.  The  uterus  surrenders  aa  soon  as  the  morbific  sympathetic  in- 
fluences  are  withdrawn.  The  bromide  of  iron  may  be  often  now  call- 
ed in  advantageously  (§  150,  151,  894  b,  901,  902  h). 

Jalap  is  wanted  to  carry  out  a  decisive  antiphlogistic  treatment, 
which  IS  occasionally  demanded ;  sometimes  for  primary  inflammation 
of  the  uterus,  or  again  for  some  general  plethoric  habit,  or  some  ob- 
stinate chronic  gastritis,  and  where  the  functional  derangement  of  the 
uterus  is  of  very  little  importance.  In  many  of  these  cases,  general 
bloodletting  should  take  the  lead  in  the  treatment ;  and  the  menses 
may  start  under  the  beginning  impression  of  the  remedy  (§  872  &, 
892?  A,  t).  ' 

But,  there  are  no  cases  which  so  constantly  baffle  the  practitioner 
as  those  which  are  presented  by  the  nervous  temperament ;  and  these 
are  common  (§  601).  A  reference  to  the  characteristics  of  that  tem- 
perament will  show  us,  at  once,  how  it  has  happened  that  asafcetida 
18  the  only  agent  that  has  been  introduced  with  a  specific  reference 
to  tfie  aymptom  in  this  class  of  remedies.  The  whole  body  is  so  alive 
to  sympathetic  influences,  as  disease  may  touch  upon  one  part  or  an- 
other, and  more  profoundly  as  it  may  plant  itself  in  greater  force,  that 
nothing  can  be  now  accomplished  but  through  the  precepts  of  the  most 
enlightened  medical  philosophy.  It  is  here,  too,  that  we  see  most 
distinctly  pronounced  the  complete  possession  which  gastric  derange- 
ments may  take  of  the  uterus,  and  overthrow  its  function,  or  where  it 
may  be  interrupted  by  a  sudden  reduction  of  the  temperature  of  the 
feet,  or  by  a  midnight  frolic,  or  by  drawing  the  habitual  corset  a  little 
tighter.  Now,  too,  any  disturbance  of  the  uterus,  whether  pnuiary  or 
secondary,  reacts  on  most  other  parts,  while  they,  in  their  turn,  resent, 
as  it  were,  the  injury  (§  514,  A,  &c.).  The  treatment  of  these  cases, 
therefore,  may  bo  as  complex  as  the  morbid  sympathies.  13ut,  in  a 
general  sense,  the  best,  and  often  the  only  requisite,  emmenagogue 
will  consist  of  a  carefully-regulated  diet,  early  sleep,  free  exposure  to 
the  open  air,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  kind  of  exercise,  sometimes 
shower  bathing,  or,  at  other  times,  warm  batliinir,  removal  of  coi*])o- 
real  restraints,  cheerfulness  of  mind,  and  a  little  rhubarb  and  mag- 
nesia, to  improve  digestion,  keep  down  acidity,  and  to  h(51p  any  slug- 
gish state  of  the  bowels.  We  must  repair  the  constitution  of  these 
patients  ;  and  there  will  then  be  no  difficulty  with  the  symptom.  It 
has  been  a  neglect  of  the  means,  the  neglect  of  pathology,  and  the 
name  of  emmenagogue,  which  have  led  to  most  of  the  failures  of  art, 
and  have  contributed  to  swell  the  nomenclature  of"  ner\ous  diseases*' 
(§  659,  855,  S56,  878,  902  m).     Nor  has  the  fashion  of  "  Specialities;* 
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which  formB  one  of  the  perversions  of  morbid  anatomy,  as  handed 
over  from  France,  and  one  of  the  roads  to  distinction  and  practice, 
been  wanting  in  a  liberal  contribution  to  the  very  errors  which  it  pro- 
fesses to  reform.  Thepriaoipal  observers  are  generally  able,  always 
industrious ;  and  wouldf  they  but  merge  their  tangible,  isolated  ob- 
jects in  thi9  comprehensive  philosophy  of  medicine,  they  would  give 
an  impulse  to  science,  and  a  direction  to  practice,  which  would  bring 
honor  to  themselves,  and  bestow  a  service  on  mankind.  We  need  no 
better  demonstration  of  this  than  what  I  have  just  been  saying  of  the 
nervous  temperament  (§  701,  960  c). 

905^,  c.  We  come,  next,  to  the  Genito- Urinary  Agents,  where  a 
great  variety  of  remedial  virtues  occurs,  but,  unlike  the  case  of  em- 
menagogues,  where  all  have  a  special  reference  to  the  genito-urinary 
system,  with  the  uterus  excepted  as  to  its  relations  to  cantharides 
and  chenopodium.  It  is  a  gp'oup,  therefore,  which  illustrates,  through- 
out, what  18  denominated  specific  action,  and  exemplifies  extensively 
the  special  modifications  of  irritability  in  different  parts  of  the  body 
(§  133,  &C.,  150,  191). 

When,  therefore,  these  agents  are  employed  with  reference  to  the 
genito-urinary  system,  their  local  action  is  alone  contemplated.  The 
favorable  changes  which  they  induce  are  of  a  direct  nature  as  it  re- 
spects that  system  of  organs ;  and  they  do  not,  therefore,  contribute 
relief  by  effecting  the  removal  of  diseases  situated  remotely  from 
those  parts  (§  905^,  h). 

Hence,  it  is  readily  seen  how  liable  to  misapplication  such  a  group 
of  agents  must  necessarily  be  without  a  sound  knowledge  of  physiol- 
ogy, and  an  enlightened  view  not  only  of  the  general  conditions  of 
disease,  but  of  the  pathological  varieties  and  shades  of  difference 
which  are  constantly  presented  by  any  given  common  form  of  dis- 
ease; especially  of  inflammation  (§  639  a,  h,  650,  662,  669,  671-674, 
718,  722,  819  a,  motto,  no.  7).  To  such  an  observer  the  assemblages 
in  the  various  groups^  are  peculiarly  valuable,  and  for  such,  indeed, 
are  they  alone  designed.  To  him,  each  group,  each  remedy,  every 
virtue  in  a  compound  remedy,  and  whether  so  by  Nature  or  by  art, 
has  its  individuality,  which  is  recognized  as  the  eye  glances  from  one 
agent  to  another,  while  it  carries  alon?  an  associated  recognition  of  a 
vast  variety  of  pathological  states,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  rel- 
ative therapeutical  value  of  the  various  means  which  may  be  the  sub- 
jects of  his  transient  inquiry.  But,  the  group  now  under  considera- 
tion, being  exclusive,  and,  withal,  not  as  liable  to  morbific  effects  as 
are  most  other  classes,  the  uninformed  has  less  chance  at  mischief 
than  when  he  approaches  the  cathartics,  &c. ;  where  physiological 
and  pathological  knowledge  is  far  more  important. 

It  is  readily  seen,  therefore,  that  one,  or  more,  of  the  foregoing 
agents  may  be  exactly  adapted  to  a  given  modification  of  disease,  in- 
flammation, for  example,  affecting  either  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  va- 
gina, or  of  the  bladder,  or  of  the  urethra,  while  it  would  be  very  un- 
suited  to  another  modification  ;  and,  from  what  we  have  seen  of  the 
natural  modifications  of  the  vital  constitution  in  the  same  tissue  as  it 
may  occur  in  different  compound  organs,  and  in  different  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue  as  it  traverses  different  organs  (§  134-137),  it  is  ev- 
ident that  great  circumspection  is  often  necessary  in  the  application  of 
these  agents ;  and  fatther,  also,  that  what  may  be  immediately  useful 
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in  some  special  state  of  ioflammation  as  affecting  one  of  the  several 
parts  of  the  genito-urinary  mucous  tissue,  may  be  detrimental  in  an 
apparently  coincident  form  of  the  same  disease  in  either  of  the  other 
parts;  and  vice  versa  (§  137  c,  150, 151,  870  €La).  Here  we  have, for 
example,  amenorrhcea,  as  considered  in  the  foregoing  section,  de- 
pending on  active  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  where  general  blood- 
letting may  be  demanded,  and  may  be  sufficient ;  but,  in  event  of  its 
failure  to  establish  menstruation,  cantharides,  which  would  have  been 
otherwise  pernicious,  may  now  complete  the  requisite  instrumentality 
of  art  (§  137  d,  e,  143  c,  859  b,  863  d,  867,  871,  905  J  b.) 

Take,  next,  the  same  agent  as  the  best  internal  remedy  for  leucoi> 
rhoea.  Here,  again,  the  inflammatory  states,  which  constitute  that  al^ 
fection,  vary  constantly,  not  only  as  to  force  and  habit  (§  535,  &c.),  bat 
more  greatly  in  the  absolute  modifications  of  inflammatory  action. 
For  all  this  knowledge,  we  must  go  to  our  general  principles,  then  to 
all  the  minutiae  of  symptoms  (§  685,  686).  Anoong  the  last,  none  are 
so  important  as  the  exact  character  of  the  discharge,  which  varies,  by 
gradations,  from  purulent  to  mucous,  and  from  this  last  to  a  bloody,  or 
a  brown  watery,  or  a  more  simple  watery  fluid ;  just  as  we  have  seen 
of  analogous  phases  in  the  condition  of  ulcers,  or  of  intestinal  inflam- 
mation (§  693,  740).  Now,  it  is  clearly  wrong  to  treat  any  one  of 
these  several  conditions  exactly  in  the  same  manner ;  and  where  the 
differences  are  broadest,  so,  also,  must  be  the  variations  of  treatment 
In  indolent  states  of  the  disease,  and  where  the  discharge  is  mostly 
purulent,  if  the  general  health  be  tolerably  sound,  we  may  proceed, 
at  once,  to  the  exhibition  of  cantharides ;  and,  as  soon  as  slignt  stran- 
gury takes  place,  the  disease  will  generally  surrender.  But,  should 
it,  in  the  cases  supposed,  ro&se  to  submit,  or  should  the  individual 
be  insusceptible  of  the  special  action  of  cantharides,  as  will  common- 
ly be  denoted  by  the  failure  of  its  effect  upon  the  bladder,  we  may 
safely,  and  commonly  with  certainty  of  success,  resort  to  vaginal  in- 
jections of  the  best  nitrate  of  silver,  in  proportions  varying  from  three 
to  four  grains  in  an  ounce  of  water.  But,  if  the  discharge  consist  of 
mucus,  or  any  other  than  the  puriform  matter,  cantharides  will  ag- 
gravate the  affection,  and  the  nitrate  of  silver,  at  most,  will  do  no 
good*  If  it  be  mucus,  it  denotes  an  intensity  of  inflammation,  which 
calls,  at  least,  for  a  simple  vegetable  diet,  and,  probably,  for  leeches 
to  the  perinaeum,  along  with  the  general  antiphlogistic  treatment. 
In  those  cases,  therefore,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  genito- 
urinary agents.  Equally  inapplicable,  also,  are  they  to  those  patho- 
logical states  from  (vluch  result  the  watery  discharges ;  and  here  we 
are  completely  thrown  upon  the  special  circumstances  of  every  indi- 
vidual case,  and  upon  the  general  principles  of  the  scieuce. 

Th's  last  remark  leads  me  to  another  more  important  than  the  rest  § 
namely  that  all  the  pathological  varieties  which  go  to  constitute  tke 
si/mptom,  may  be  variously  complicated  with  morbid  affections  of  oth- 
er important  organs,  especially  those  of  the  abdomen ;  just  as  we 
have  seen  of  the  symptom  in  amenorrhosa  (§  905i,  Z>).  This,  indeed, 
is  always  the  case  in  the  watery  discharges,  almost  always  in  the  mu- 
cous, and  very  often  in  the  puriform.  In  all  the  cases,  too,  the  vaginal 
or  uterine  affection  may  be  entirely  a  sympathetic  result  of  primary 
disease  in  the  digestive  organs ;  and  such  is  usually  the  case  where 
the  discharge  is  of  a  watery  nature.     We  may  be  sure,  however,  that 
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lie  sympathetic  affection  will  react  upon  the  system  at  large,  espe- 
sially  in  the  more  intense  form  which  is  denoted  by  the  mucous  pro- 
luct ;  and  this,  whether  the  genital  affection  be  primary  or  secondary. 

Here,  then,  we  must  apply  ourselves  to  the  general  health,  attack 
^hat  may  be  the  citadel  of  disease ;  but,  to  do  this  efficiently,  and 
hat  our  prescriptions  may  carry  widi  them  the  combined  virtues  of 
iito,  citOt  et  Jucunde,  the  practitioner  may  not  undervalue  the  Insti- 
utes  of  Medicine. 

Whenever  the  uterus  is  the  seat  of  disease  in  its  mucous  tissue,  like 
ill  other  organs  which  may  be  especially  affected  in  one  of  its  parts, 
he  other  component  parts  suffer,  more  or  less,  sympathetically  (§  138, 
L41  b,  514/  628). 

A  common  form  of  discharge  takes  place  from  the  uterus,  which  ia 
nore  or  less  of  the  nature  of  lymph.  Here  there  is  pretty  high  in- 
lammation,  as  well  as  obstinate.  It  calls,  of  course,  for  general  blood- 
etting,  leeching,  &c. 

Copaiva  is  the  first  among  the  agents  in  the  group  before  us.  This 
lenotes  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  called  into  use  in  the  treat- 
nent  of  eonorrhcea,  and  its  relative  value  for  this  specific  purpose. 
Dubebs  follows  next ;  and  as  two  agents  of  similar  virtues  in  rela- 
ion  to  a  specific  object,  and  of  nearly  e^ual  pretensions,  and  both  of 
;hem  stimulant,  lead  off  in  a  general  class  of  remedies,  they  are,  by 
he  position  they  occupy,  standing  mementoes  of  the  frailty  and  vul- 
leraoility  of  man,  and  incentives  to  study  well  the  varying  conditions 
>f  gonorrhcsa.  Here  we  have  rarely  more  than  a  local  complaint  for 
)ur  professional  skill ;  and  yet,  how  much  suffering  is  inflicted,  how 
many  made  wretched  in  their  domestic  relations,  by  the  indiscreet 
ise  of  these  two  valuable  agents,  and  by  astringent  injections !  The 
laste  of  the  patient  may  be  always  moderated,  or  conquered,  by  firm- 
less  in  the  appropriate  means,  and  the  practitioner  rewarded  in  con- 
icience,  and  thanks,  where  he  may  elect,  fi)r  the  preliminary  treat* 
nent,  that  antiphlogistic  plan  which  will  speedily  prepare  the  way 
for  the  remedies  of  more  locial  action,  if  it  do  not  in  itself  succeed. 
Elere,  too,  we  may  notice  in  the  contingent  circumstance,  as  in  all 
)ther  groups,  that  when  gonorrhcea  yields  to  general  or  local  blood- 
letting, or  to  cathartics,  or  to  water  gruel  and  perfect  rest  alone,  an- 
}ther  of  the  multifarious  demonstrations  of  the  common  mode  of  JRe- 
nedial  Action. 

Xz 
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THE  INFLUENCES  AND  MODJJS  OPERANDI  OF 

LOSS  OF  BLOOD, 

Considered  with  a  Reference  to  the  practical  Application  of  the  Rente- 
dy  and  the  various  Circumstances  of  Disease, 

906,  a.  "  The  ■eroas  portiDn  of  the  blood,  or  eren  pare  blood,  may  escape  from  the  over 
diitended  veasela,  ^U9t  at  water  iranmdes  through  the  permeable  side*  of  a  vessel,  in  ickidi 
it  t^ff'ers  eompression.  To  this  source  arc  to  be  referred  several  hcmorrfiaecs  and  dropsies 
produced  by  simple  traxisudation  in  a  tissao  mechanically  cons^ested ;  and  aithoafi:h  those  at 
lections  have  really  nothing  active  in  tlicir  nature,  yet  are  tlicy  considerably  diminished, 
and  sometimes  altogether  removed,  by  bloodletting,  which,  in  such  cases,  acts  in  a  man- 
ner purely  medianical,  by  removing  from  the  vessels  tiic  fluid  by  which  their  parietes 
were  kept  in  a  state  of  over-distention." — ^Awdral's  Patholojpcal  Anatomy, 

b.  "  If  bloodletting  be  considered  ip  a  mechanical  light,  as  simply  lessening  the  qnantitj 
of  blood,  I  cannot  account  for  its  effects ;  because  the  removal  of  any  natural  meohanfciu 
power  can  never  remove  a  cause  which  neither  took  its  rise  from,  nor  is  supported  by  it." 
— HUNTsii  on  the  Blood  and  lujlammation, 

c.  "  It  is  a  great  mt>dern  improvement  in  tho  practice  of  the  healinj^  art,  in  bleeding  for 
tlie  cure  of  inflammation,  to  take  tho  blood  away  as  tpiiekly  a*  posttible;  since  intense  ixh 
flwmnations  of  the  braiji,  longs,  bowols,  dec.,  are  eqvnUy  removed  by  faintness,  whether  it 
hi|)pen8  after  the  loss  o(  ten  ounces  of  blood,  or  of  fifty ;  or  even,  as  sometimes  occurs, 
when  it  happens  without  bleedbg  at  all,  after  merely  tying  the  arm  in  preparation." — 
AliHOTT's  Ulemenis  of  Physics. 

d.  "  If  we  have  to  deal  with  an  extensive  and  violent  inflammation,  wo  do  not  abstract 
blood  by  a  minute  opening ;  we  make  a  large  orifice,  or  we  open  a  vein  in  both  arms  at 
the  same  time ;  we  place  the  patient  in  an  erect  posture,  and  endeavor  to  produce  deli- 
qoam.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  pmtviDtfatnts  from  fear,  or  before  any  cousiderar 
Ue  quantity  has  been  lost ;  and  this  faint  nens,  as  Dr.  Amott  remarks,  answers  as  teell  as 
Aat  which  results  from  venesection"  ($  960,  a). — Graves,  in  Jjondon  Med.  and  Surg. 
Journal,  vol.  iii.,  p.  391. 

e.  Ad  extremes  morbos  exirema  remedia  exquisite  optima." — Hippocrates. 

906,yi  Whether  the  father  of  medicine,  or  his  modern  descendants, 
oe  right  or  wrong  in  the  foregoing  precepts,  especially  in  relation  to 
the  therapeutical  uses  of  bloodletting,  it  will  be  an  object  of  the  pres- 
ent inquiry  to  ascertain  (§  37GJ,  a).  The  contrast  of  views,  especial- 
ly when  we  consider  the  details  inculcated  by  Hippocrates  in  respect 
to  loss  of  blood,  as  well  as  other  remedies,  suiting  them  all  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  disease,  or  leaving  the  whole  work  to  Nature,  and,  with 
all  his  enlightened  precaution,  regarding  the  loss  of  blood  as  the  re- 
medium  princijHile^  renders  it,  I  say,  an  object  of  deep  interest  to  de- 
termine tho  nature  of  the  nght,  and,  in  so  doing,  to  ascertain,  also,  how 
far  philosophy  and  practical  habits  have  outstripped  the  Ancestor. 

\Ve  may  also,  perhaps,  come  to  some  determination  whether  a 
knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which  bloodletting  operates  be 
worthless,  or  necessary  to  its  just  and  intelligible  use  (§  893,  //). 
Whether  we  should  know  what  absolute  inlluences  it  exerts,  or  how 
it  exerts  them,  before  we  can  appreciate  its  applicability,  and  its  a])- 
propriate  extent,  in  many  important  morbid  stales  where  the  remedy 
may  be  more  demanded  than  in  other  conditions  whose  phenomena 
clearly  indicate  its  necessity  (§  857). 

Perhaps,  also,  it  may  be  useful  to  science,  ;is  well  as  humanity,  to 
strip  this  remedy  of  its  mechanical  interpretations,  and  to  place  it  upnn 
that  dignified  ground  surrounded  by  those  hallowed  laws  of  the  God 
of  Nature,  which,  if  unacceptable  to  the  materialist,  will,  at  least, 
rebuke  his  errors. 

906,  g.  Before  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject,  1 
take  leave  to  say,  that  the  modus  operandi  of  loss  of  blood,  as  set  forth 
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in  tbis  woik,  is  exclusively  original  with  myself.  If  there  be  any  mer* 
it  in  the  philosophy,  its  abuse  and  misrepresentation  by  the  BritUk 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  and  the  Medico^Chirurgical  Review^  of 
London,  entitle  me  fully  to  all  the  proprietorship.  Whatever  is  said 
of  the  vital  influences  of  the  loss,  and  of  the  whole  theory  of  the  asso- 
ciate  influence  of  the  nervous  power,  appeared  for  the  first  time  in 
the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (§  222,  b).  Copyists, 
it  is  true,  have  appeared,  especially  of  the  accumulated  facts,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  him  who  performed  the  labor  (§  435,  b). 

Although,  therefore,  the  same  philosophy,  and  the  same  practical 
applications  of  loss  of  blood,  are  preserved  in  the  Institutes  as  set  forth 
in  the  Commentaries,  they  are  now  rewritten  and  presented  in  anoth* 
er  shape,  with  greater  brevity,  and  with  reference  to  that  s3rBtematic 
order  which  shall  best  subserve  the  young  Inquirer.  The  same  is 
also  true  of  other  subjects  which  may  have  been  investigated  in  the 
Commentaries. 

907.  Notwithstanding  the  practical  importance  of  a  distinct  appro* 
bension  of  the  modus  operanai  of  loss  of  blood,  it  should  never  be  the 
leading  indication  for  its  use  ;  but  only  subservient  to  the  suggestions 
of  the  morbid  phenomena,  of  pathological  principles,  and  of  experi- 
ence. The  just  application  of  tho  remedy  should  be  determined  by 
these  combined  considerations. 

908.  Again,  by  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  direct  influen- 
ces of  loss  of  blood,  we  shall  not  fail  to  discover  the  close  analogy  of 
its  modus  operandi  with  that  of  all  other  remedies,  and  that  it  reflects 
an  important  light  upon  tho  whole  ground  of  remedial  action  ;  while 
its  loss  involves  in  its  effects  some  principles  peculiar  to  itself. 

909.  The  hypotheses  which  have  hitherto  prevailed  respecting  the 
operation  of  loss  of  blood  have  been,  for  the  roost  part,  mechanical ; 
but  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  Essay  on  tho  Philosophy  of  its  Opera- 
tion, that  the  effects  of  bloodletting  are  wholly  incapable  of  cxplanar 
tion  upon  any  principles  in  physics.  Like  the  action  of  all  other  rem- 
edies, there  is  nothing  mechanical  appertaining  to  any  part  of  the  pro- 
cess, excepting  the  escape  of  the  blood  from  the  orifice. 

910.  The  numerous  advocates  of  the  mechanical  doctrine  of  inflam- 
mation and  venous  congestion  predicate  their  views  of  the  operation 
of  bloodletting  in  conformity  with  the  supposed  existence  of  passive 
relaxation  of  the  affected  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood  within  them, 
and  extend  the  hypothesis  to  the  hot  stage  of  idiopathic  fever.  The 
philosophy,  therefore,  is  vitiated  by  the  pathological  views  upon  which 
It  is  founded.  Moreover,  were  the  doctrine  of  debility  (§  569),  pass- 
ive relaxation  of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood,  correct,  it  is  ev- 
ident that  not  only  such  conditions,  but  that  the  stagnated  and  coagu- 
lated blood,  would  not  be  suddenly  removed  by  diminishing,  to  any 
extent,  the  general  circulating  mass,  as  is  constantly  witnessed  in  iiK 
flamed  parts ;  while,  also,  were  such  a  physical  impossibility  within 
the  power  of  tho  remedy,  those  vessels  would  immediately  become 
again  congested,  and  the  more  so  from  the  prostrating  nature  of  the 
remedy  (§  935,  977). 

911.  General  bloodletting,  cupping,  and  leeching,  manifest  soma 
important  differences  in  their  effects,  but  operate  upon  modificationi 
of  a  common  principle.  A  knowledge  of  these  modifications  is  i 
cessary  to  a  right  administration  of  the  remedy,  as  it  respects  one 
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fln  .  UHmmM  or  iiuiiom* 

Ae  other  modtra  of  abB^rmedDg^  blood*  •  Neitber  method  kes 
Ibiinded  upon  anj  ndoiud  priiiciple. 
'912.  Howt  then,  doee  Upodlotting  opentet  How  are  dJleMed 
pirtB  imvaoduMlj  and  pennaiieiilly  toloaded  of  their  Uood,  iii.M»e 
ufUnceB,  by  the  abitrtetioii  of  t^  or'fbur  oancea  of  bloody  wfaen^  m 
other  oatea^  imder  ajl^arendy  the  aaine  eireumfltandesi  a  great  extent 
oalyv  of  die.  remedy  wiH:eflfect  the  same  retbltt  Why,  in  puch  eaaaik 
may  the  former  qnantity  induce  eyneope,  when  the  latter  haa  no  anoh 
eflaix  t .  "iSyteeope,"  aaya  Bpbert  Jacnen»  **  ocean  aemetunda  in  yel> 
low  Jbiw'from  tte  lota  of  a  fiwr  oancea  of  blood,  tometimea  aeareely 
ftopi  the  loM  of  aix  poahda."  Why  does  thia  coincidence  obina 
inUb-ao  many  other  remedial  agenti  t  Whv  do  we  see  the  radneiiof 
aaiinflamed  eye  give  way  pernwnently. while  the  blood  is  flowiiw  fioa 
the  nnDy'and  why  doea  tbe  same'  change  take  place  as  n^lmr^  and 
•ien  more  piBsfredy,  in  any  of  the  great  organs  when  equally  inflaaied 
end  loaded  with  blood  t  Why  may  the  action  of  the  heart 'be  weak* 
eB0d;by  small  qdantitieaof  bldod  taken  by  leeches^  when  laiger<|aaii- 
4Aea  woold  bo  required  to  piodace  m  nmilar  efibct  by  ▼enaaection  ({ 

wm,i)%  .  ■  • 

-iv  Now  it  is  obviona  dnt  the  foregaing  leAilta  can  be  explained  only 
■pdii  the  physioklffical  principles  which  I  am  dxmt  to  act  mrth ;  wUla 
£ere  is  not  one  phenomenon  attending  all  the  dirersified  eSikAe-of 
loas  of  blood  that  is  not  sbscepdble  of  a  clear  intMrpretetion  upon  those 
principles  an- interpretation/  too,' which'  cdrreapdods  with  all  that  I 
sUl  say  of.the  nkodos  operandi  of  erery  other  remedial  and  morbiSa 
^gent  '  nay,  even  with  the  nataral  stimuli  of  life^ 

913.  The  ioquirjr  now  projposed  w31  extend  ftom  the  beginning  of 
tte  physiological  ittfiuenees,  throogb  their  gradations,  to  their  eon- 
aimimation  io  syncopie.  It  will  be  also  accompanied  by  practical  il> 
bistrations,  and  by  exemplifications  of  the  yarious  conditions  of  dm- 
to  which  the  remedy  may  be  appropriate. 


1.   LXECHINO. 

914.  It  will  be  most  usefbl,  in  the  first  instance,  to  obsenre  the 
phenomena,  and  deduce  the  principles,  which  attend  the  direct  ab- 
straction of  blood  from  those  extreme  capillary  yessels  which  arc  the 
instruments  of  all  morbid  processes.  Leeching,  therefore,  is  first  in 
order ;  the  physiological  effects  o£  which  may  be  divided  into  seven 
ttages. 

915.  1st.  The  eailist  effect  of  loss  of  blood  consists  in  a  contraction 
of  the  blood-vessels.  This  is  universally  true  of  all  modes  of  abstract- 
ing  blood. 

in  leeching,  an  impression  is  first  exerted  upon  the  organic  prop- 
ecties  of  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels  of  the  part  by  the  direct 
abstraction  of  their  natural  stimulus,  the  pabulum  vitm,  as  also  by  the 
long^continued  suction  of  the  leeches,  and  by  the  subsequenf  effusion 
of  blood.  These  causes  institute  a  change  in  the  vital  state  of  the 
^ossels  (§  189,  498,  920). 

916.  2d.  A  vital  contraction  follows  immediately,  as  the  conse- 
mience,  in  the  extreme  and  captllarv  vessels  of  the  part  to  which 
mches  are  applied.  The  removal  of  their  natural  stimulus  is  neces- 
sarily felt  by  the  highly-susceptible  organic  properties  of  the  small 

lis  ($  189,  031,  935  b). 
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917.  3d.  Then  follows,  by  continuous  and  remote  sympathy  (§  498, 
5(M)),  a  propagation  of  the  foregoine  changes  to  the  entire  system  of 
extreme  and  capillary  vessels  throughout  the  body.  This  arises  from 
the  capillary  series  possessing,  every  where,  an  organization  and  func- 
tion oi  a  common  nature,  and  from  their  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  the 
nervous  power  (§  129  d,  e,  141,  222-232,  482,  525,  526  a,  935  b). 

918.  4th.  The  larger  vessels,  sooner  or  later,  participate,  sympa- 
thetically, in  the  contraction.  This  sympathy,  however,  begins  as 
soon,  at  least,  as  the  general  capillary  system  feels  the  foregoing  in- 
fluences. 

919.  5th.  A  partial  sympathetic  impression  begins  upon  the  heart 
as  soon  as  the  changes  have  somewhat  advanced  m  the  capillary  ves- 
sels to  which  the  leeches  are  applied,  and  a  rapidly-increased  amount 
of  this  cardiac  influence  ensues  as  soon  as  the  whole  capillary  system 
is  involved  in  the  contractions  which  the  leeches  institute  at  the  place 
of  their  application. 

The  effect,  as  expressed  in  section  917,  is  originally  propagated  along 
the  extreme  vessels  by  continuous  sympathy,  but  remote  sympathy  is 
soon  brought  into  operation,  when  botli  modifications  concur  together ; 
but  it  is  chiefly  through  remote  sympathy  that  the  heart  is  influenced 
(§  933).  '. 

920.  6th.  Such  are  the  simple  elements  of  the  processes  which  take 

{>lace  in  leechine.  But,  during  their  progrress,  they  become  more  or 
ess  compounded.  The  sympathetic  influence  which  is  propagated 
flx>m  the  extreme  to  the  larger  vessels  reacts  from  the  latter  upon  the 
former,  and  this  reacting  sympathy  increases  the  contraction  of  the 
small  vessels.  So,  also,  as  soon  as  the  vital  changes  in  the  extreme 
vessels  throw  their  sympathetic  influence  over  the  heart,  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  this  organ  reflect  back  a  sympathetic  influence 
upon  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels,  by  which  their  power  over  the 
heart  and  larger  vessels  becomes  multiplied  (§  514  A,  &c.,  526  a,  934). 
This  complex,  or  double  circle  ot  sympathies,  continues  to  ad« 
vance  till  the  heart  becomes  overpowered  in  its  action,  and  syncope 
takes  place  (1039). 

921.  a.  7th.  An  artificial  change  beine  instituted  in  the  extreme 
vessels  to  which  leeches  are  applied,  where  the  org^anic  properties 
are  most  strongly  pronounced,  and  that  change  being  more  or  less 
permanent,  it  continues  to  exert  a  powerful  sympathetic  influence 
upon  the  whole  capillary  system,  ana  thence  upon  the  heart,  long  af- 
ter  the  blood  has  ceased  flowing  (§  514  ^,  &c.,  516  d,  no.  6,  939). 

921,  b.  It  is  for  this  reason  (no.  7),  and  this  only,  that  the  powers 
of  the  general  circulation  may  be  sometimes  more  prostrated,  and  be 
longer  maintained  in  a  state  of  prostration,  by  the  loss  of  four  ounces 
of  blood  by  leeching,  than  they  might  have  been  by  the  abstraction 
of  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  from  a  large  vein,  or  by  eight  ounces  taken 
by  the  process  of  cupping  (§  514^,  930). 

921,  r.  For  the  same  reason,  also,  syncope  sometimes  comes  on 
only  many  hours  after  the  discharge  of  blciod  has  ceased.  Stimulants, 
too,  may  but  slowly  rouse  the  general  circulation,  because  the  pros- 
trating influence  of  the  artificial  change  in  the  extreme  vessels  can- 
not be  as  soon  overcome  as  when  syncope  is  produced  by  greneral 
bloodletting,  where  no  such  specific  impressions  are  made  (§  514  jft 
516  d,  no.  6). 
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922,  a.  It  is  owing  to  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  change  established 
in  the  vital  condition  of  the  extreme  vessels,  by  leeching,  that  the 
Uood  continues  to  flow  out  for  many  hours.  The  process  thus  insti* 
toted  must  be  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  secretion,  and  clearly 
allied  to  the  hemorrhagic  action  which  nature  institutes,  though  gen- 
erally more  prostrating  than  the  natural  process. 

922,  b.  There  is,  however,  a  remarkable  difference  between  the 
direct  effects  of  leeching  and  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  in  respect  to 
their  force ;  the  former  subduing  inflammation  and  congestions  more 
fully  and  speedily  than  the  latter.  It  is  rare  that  an  equal  quantity 
of  blood  spontaneously  effused  impresses  the  system  with  a  force 
equal  to  that  from  leeching;  while  large  capillary  hemorrhages  are 
daily  occurring  without  very  sensibly  reducing  the  animal  or  organic 
powers,  and  where,  too,  the  quantity  of  blood  effused  is  so  prodigion^ 
jy  great  that  it  cannot  be  safely  imitated  by  art  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances of  disease. 

Although,  therefore,  in  theso  cases,  nature  institutes  a  change  stri- 
kingly analogous  to  that  of  leeching,  it  is  not  of  the  same  specific  na- 
ture. In  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  too,  nature  sets  up,  for  her  own 
safety,  as  it  were,  a  special  modification  of  action  in  the  system  at 
large  that  shall  sustain  its  powers  under  the  enormous  losses  of  blood 
which  are  oflen  necessary,  by  the  natural  process,  to  the  cure  of  inflam- 
matory and  congestive  diseases  (§  136  c,  150-152, 524  a,  no.  3,  d,  890  «). 
*  923,  a.  Besides  the  foregoing  play  of  vascular  sympathies,  a  strong 
impression  may  be  propagated  by  the  whole  organ  to  which  leeches 
are  applied,  to  another  organ  with  which  it  has  strong  natural  sympa- 
thetic relations.  In  low  inflammations  and  venous  congestions  of  the 
liver,  four  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  verge  of  the  anus  by  means 
of  leeches  may  break  up  those  obstinate  hepatic  affections,  when  twen- 
ty ounces  from  the  skin  over  the  region  of  that  organ  may  produce  far 
less  effect.  Here  the  specific  impression  is  propagated,  in  pait,  along 
the  mucous  tract  of  the  intestines,  in  the  manner  expressed  in  sections 
498,yi  g  ;  remote,  as  well  as  continuous  sympathy,  being  brought  into 
operation  by  this  general  impression  on  the  mucous  tissue. 

923,  b.  But,  again,  it  is  true  in  a  more  limited  sense,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  leeching  may  be  propagated  along  the  large  blood-vessels  to 
the  parts  in  the  vicinity,  where  there  is  a  direct  vascular  communica- 
tion ;  though  even  in  these  cases,  the  impression  is  extended  mora 
through  the  sympathies  which  bind  together  the  extreme  vessels,  and 
the  nervous  communication  of  the  parts  (§  526,  a).  Comparatively 
little  seems  to  be  due  to  the  imputed  derivation  of  blood.  Thence, 
upon  our  principles,  appears  the  reason  why,  according  to  Dr.  War- 
drop,  **'  in  diseases  of  the  head,  as  well  as  in  diseases  of  the  eye,  more 
particularly  those  affecting  the  internal  parts  of  the  globe,  leeches  ap- 
plied to  the  frontal  vessels  give  much  more  relief  than  is  obtained  by 
abstracting  an  equal  quantity  of  blood  from  the  temporal  vessels  by 
leeches  applied  to  the  temples.^'  He  also  states  that  a  like  advantage 
will  be  obtained,  in  cerebral  affections,  by  applying  leeches  to  the  li- 
ning membrane  of  the  nose,  or  behind  the  oars.  He  thinks  the  effect 
greater  than  when  applied  to  other  parts. 

923,  c.  In  all  the  cases,  however,  the  effects  appear  to  be  mainly 
prod  deed  through  the  agencies  which  I  have  stated.  Whenever  I  have 
applied  leeches  to  the  nasal  septum,  abdominal  disease  attended  tho 
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head -affections.  The  leeches  have  sometimes  relieved  the  headache, 
when  general  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  had  failed,  while  the  gas- 
tric derangement  had  also  persisted.  But,  simultaneously  with  the 
relief  of  the  head,  the  secretions  from  the  bowels  improved,  the  tongue 
cleared  up,  and  the  stomach  and  other  abdominal  organs  were  re- 
lieved. It  would  appear,  therefore,  that,  as  in  the  case  of  leeches  to 
the  verge  of  the  anus  under  similar  circumstances,  the  specific  impres- 
sion of  leeching  the  nasal  septum  is  propagated  continuously  and  by 
remote  sympathy,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane, to  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  head  is  as  well  re- 
lieved by  thus  removing  this  source  of  morbid  sympathies,  as  by  the 
more  direct  impression  (^  524  a,  no.  2). 

923,  d.  Hence  it  follows,  as  shown  also  by  experience,  that  leech- 
ing will  generally  exert  the  greatest  effect  upon  diseased  organs  when 
applied  to  some  part  with  which  the  organ  affected  may  have  strong 
physiological  relations  (§  129, 139, 140).  For  this  reason,  and  for  the 
advantage  of  continuous  sympathy,  leeches  should  be  applied  to  the 
anus  in  muco-intestinal  inflammation;  but,  to  the  cutaneous  region 
when  inflammation  affects  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  intestines  or  ab- 
domen. There  are  greater  natural  sympathies  between  the  skin  and 
peritoneum,  than  between  the  mucous  membrane  and  the  peritoneal. 
Where  no  remarkable  relations  subsist  among  organs,  the  leeches 
should  then  be  applied  near  the  vicinity  of  the  part  affected,  as  when 
the  pleura,  or  parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  or  the  joints,  are  the  seats  of 
inflammation.  In  such  cases  we  obtain  the  advantage  of  contiguous 
sympathy,  as  in  the  case  of  blisters,  kc,  (§  497). 

924.  And  now  a  word  more  as  to  the  doctrine  of  Revulsion^  or  that, 
for  example,  which  supposes  that  when  leeches  are  applied  to  the  feet 
for  the  relief  of  cerebral  disease,  the  effect  depends  upon  the  diver- 
sicm  of  blood  from  the  head  toward  the  feet.  And  so  of  cathartics  in 
their  action  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  and  of  blisters  by  diverting  the 
blood  to  the  skin,  &c.  (§  893,  n).  Nothing  can  be  more  unfounded. 
But,  do  not  leeches,  when  applied  to  the  feet,  exert  a  greater  influ- 
ence upon  diseased  conditions  of  the  uterus  than  upon  any  other  parti 
They  probably  do ;  and  it  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  remote  sympa- 
thy, and  coincident  with  that  which  is  supplied  by  the  suspension  of 
the  catamenia  from  exposure  of  the  soles  of  the  feet  to  cold,  or  by  the 
production  of  catarrh  when  a  current  of  cold  air  from  a  key-hole  im- 
pinges upon  the  neck.  Just  so,  if  tho  female  now  plunge  her  feet 
mto  warm  water,  or  apply  leeches  upon  or  near  the  soles  of  the  feet, 
tiie  catamenia  may  he  restored.  So,  too,  in  relation  to  cerebral  affec- 
tions, who  does  not  know  that  a  natural  sympathy  subsists  between 
the  feet  and  the  head  1  **  In  affections  of  the  head  and  thoracic  vis- 
cera," says  Dr.  Wardrop,  •*  I  have,  in  many  instances,  recommended 
patients  to  apply  leeches  on  the  head,  chest,  and  on  the  feet,  alternate- 
ly ;  and  almost  universally^  I  may  venture  to  say,  a  decided  prefer- 
ence has  been  given  to  the  feet**  The  philosophy  is  the  same  in  all 
the  cases,  and  revulsion  is  nothing  but  sympathy.  Dr.  Wardrop,  how- 
ever, had  already  preferred  the  application  of  leeches  to  the  nasal 
septum,  or  to  the  temples,  in  affections  of  the  head ;  though  his  obaeiv 
vations  as  to  the  feet  are  also  founded  on  sound  experience.  As  to 
leeching  in  amenorrhoea,  the  remedy  has  the  greatest  effect  when  ip- 
olied  to  the  perinaeum,  or  to  the  upper  part  of  the  thighs. 
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925,  a.  What  has  been  now  said  of  disease  sapposes  that  leeches 
are  applied  under  circumstances  favorable  to  their  enect.  Before  this 
condition  can  happen,  however,  in  numerous  cases  where  leeching 
may  be  ultimately  useful,  it  may  be  necessary  to  make  a  strong  impres- 
sion by  general  bloodletting ;  and  if  two  or  more  general  bloodlettings 
be  likely  to  be  wanted,  the  leeching  should  be  delayed  (§  893  ^-i,  p^ 
927), 

925,  b.  Nevertheless,  if  the  chance  of  leeching  alone  be  taken  in 
these  cases,  the  number  of  leeches  should  be  very  lEirge  for  adults, 
that  the  benefits  of  general  bloodletting  may  be  more  or  less  obtained, 
through  a  rapid  and  copious  abstraction  of  blood.  This  practice  will 
often  succeed  in  infants,  when  it  will  fail  at  more  advanced  age  ;  since 
the  loss  of  blood  is  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  former  case,  and  less  is 
required,  and  the  requisite  amount  is  therefore,  also,  more  rapidly  ab- 
stracted, notwithstanding,  too,  the  ratio  of  the  loss,  in  proportion  to 
age  and  size,  may  be  actually  greater  than  in  adults.  Thus,  too,  the 
advantages  of  general  bloodletting  are  more  or  less  obtained.  In  sim- 
ilar cases,  cupping  is  also  more  beneficial  to  children  than  to  adults 
«576,6). 

925,  c.  Leeching,  or  cupping,  however,  should  never  supersede  gen- 
eral bloodletting  in  the  cerebral  inflammations  and  congestions  of  in- 
&nts.  In  the  phlegmatic  temperament  of  adults,  leeching  may  an- 
swer where  it  would  be  inefficient  in  other  temperaments  (§  600). 
But  I  speak  of  these  cases  rather  to  illustrate  a  principle,  than  to  raise 
any  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  general  bloodletting  in  the  g^rave  vis- 
ceral inflammations  of  any  age  (§  961,  c). 

.  926.  Experience  teaches  that  frequent  and  small  abstractions  of 
blood  by  means  of  leeches  is  ofl:en  more  beneficial  in  chronic  inflam- 
mations, than  a  greater  quantity  at  more  distant  intervals.  This  cor- 
responds with  what  I  have  said  of  the  vital  influences  of  leeching,  and 
of  the  effect  of  habit  in  maintaining  disease  (§  549,  560).  In  these 
cases,  the  impression,  being  frequently  repeated,  maintains  the  salu- 
tary change  which  may  be  produced,  more  perfectly  against  the  mor- 
bid influence  of  habit,  than  greater  losses  of  blood  at  distant  intervals 
(§  514  g,  535,  540.  542,  548,  549,  557).  We  sec  the  same  principle 
more  frequently  exemplified  in  the  effect  of  blisters  upon  chronic  in- 
flammation ;  where  it  is  better  to  apply  them  frequently,  and  to  a 
moderate  extent,  than  more  rarely  and  over  a  larger  surface.     The 

Shilosophy  is  the  same,  also,  in  respect  to  the  relative  effects  of  a  large 
ose  of  calomel,  and  that  dose  divided  into  four.  Analogies  likevviso 
subsist  between  the  salutary  effects  of  copious  leeching,  extensive 
vesication,  and  a  large  dose  of  calomel,  in  acute  inflammations  (§  559, 
893  h).  And  so  of  numerous  other  agents.  A  common  philosophy 
obtains  in  all  the  cases,  and  each  example  illustrates  and  confirms  the 
principles  on  which  all  other  agents  operate.  And  1  may  here  cairy 
the  same  examples  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  gen- 
eral bloodletting,  and  the  peculiarities  which  appertain  to  that  mode 
of  abstracting  blood  ;  since,  as  will  appear,  its  influence  on  the  organ- 
ic properties  and  functions  is  more  immediately,  and  may  be  more 
profoundly,  felt  than  leeching  or  other  agents  ;  and,  being  antiphlo- 
gistic, it  is  therefore  better  adapted  to  high  grades  of  active  inflamma- 
tion and  fever  (§  557).  It  throws  back  its  light,  also,  on  the  modus 
operandi  of  the  other  agents^ 
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927,  a.  Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  last  proposition  in  respect 
to  leeching,  it  often  happens  that  the  force  of  diseased  habit  is  so  great 
as  to  demand  a  more  decisive  and  more  frequent  resort  to  leeching. 
It  is  even  not  unfrequent  that  the  force  of  morbid  habit  attendant  on 
chronic  inflammations  requires  the  previous  abstraction  of  blood  from 
a  vein,  and  perhaps  repeatedly  and  largely;  not  only  with  a  view 
to  the  special  physiological  influences  of  general  bloodletting,  but  that 
a  large  diminution  of  the  general  volume  of  blood  may  be  suddenly 
effected  (§  925,  a).  The  utility  and  necessity  of  this  practice  are  fre- 
quently seen  in  the  treatment  of  those  chronic  inflammations  of  the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  which  follow  long'^protractod  indiges- 
tion, and  especially  if  the  liver  also  have  become  invaded  by  the  same 
condition  of  disease.  The  advantages  of  general  bloodletting  in  these 
cases  relate  as  much  to  the  general  condition  of  the  system  over  which 
a  morbiflc  influence  has  been  established  as  to  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion. The  general  modification  exerts  a  reacting  effect  upon  the  part 
inflamed,  and  adds  to  the  obstinacy  of  the  diseased  habit  of  the  part, 
and  leeching  will  not  reach  these  influences  (§  143  c,  847  ^).  Here 
it  is,  particularly,  that  we  witness  corresponding,  and  even  more  suc- 
cessful, efforts  of  nature  at  relief,  in  the  torrents  of  blood  that  are  ef- 
fused from  either  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach  or  of  the  lungs ; 
especially  the  former  (§  890,  e). 

927,  b.  Again,  in  certain  mild,  though  obstinate  cases  of  purely  lo- 
cal inflammations,  and  before  the  constitution  is  brought  under  the 
influence  of  the  morbid  action ;  or,  in  cases  where  the  constitutional 
disturbance  has  been  subdued  by  general  bloodletting,  local  bleeding 
by  leeches  is  pre-eminently  useful.  In  either  of  these  cases,  generu 
bloodletting  continued  to  a  large  extent,  by  the  suddenness  and  vio- 
lence of  its  impression,  may  so  disturb  the  system  at  large,  that  the  in- 
flammation may  be  kept  up  by  influences  produced  by  this  artificial 
derangement  of  the  whole  system  (§  889  m,  889  mm).  But  here  there 
is  no  countervailing  action  against  the  effect  of  leeching ;  and  whi]^ 
the  small  vessels  engaged  in  the  inflammatory  process  refuse  to  give 
way  if  the  disease  have  been  of  short  duration,  there  is  no  danger  of 
establishing  any  injurious  influences  upon  the  general  capillary  sys- 
tem. This,  however,  will  take  place,  more  or  less,  when  leeching  ex- 
ceeds that  degree  which  is  necessary  to  determine  a  change  in  the  part 
inflamed.  It  may  even  follow  from  very  copious  leeching  in  acute 
chronic  inflammations,  where  morbid  action  is  rendered  obstinate  by 
the  influence  of  habit,  before  the  diseased  process  yields.  In  the  for- 
mer case,  the  system  is  injured  partly  by  the  influences  determined 
by  the  excessive  change  induced  in  the  instruments  of  morbid  action, 
and,  in  part,  by  the  general  influence  from  an  unnecessary  loss  of 
blood.  In  the  latter  case,  the  bad  effects  appear  to  be  mainly  inci- 
dent upon  the  loss  of  blood  in  its  general  relation  to  the  system  at 
large.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  it  is  important  to  graduate  the  extent 
of  leeching  by  the  exigencies  and  the  peculiarities  of  each  individual 
case ;  and  it  is  especially  important  with  infants,  upon  whom  leech- 
ing produces  not  only  its  peculiar  effects  very  powerfully,  but,  also,^ 
more  than  in  after  life,  the  effects  that  appertain  more  strictly  to  gen- 
eral bloodletting.  Such  is  the  obstinacy  of  the  depressing  change  in 
the  instruments  of  disease,  or  wherever  leeches  may  be  applied,  in  in- 
fancy, when  this  remedy  has  been  caiTied  far  beyond  any  useful  de- 
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greo  in  inflammations  of  the  nature  now  under  consideration,  and  its 
influence  upon  the  whole  extent  of  the  circulatory  organs  is  main- 
tained with  such  violence,  that  having  also  superadded  to  it  the  gen- 
eral effect  from  excessive  loss  of  blood,  it  may  bo  impossible  to  coun- 
teract its  destructive  tendency  (§  514  g^  516  d,  no.  6).  It  is  not  alone 
the  effect  that  arises  from  an  excess  of  general  bloodletting  with  which 
we  now  contend,  but  a  greater,  perhaps,  in  that  pernicious  change 
which  has  been  induced  in  the  extreme  vessels  to  which  the  leeches 
had  been  applied,  and  which,  indeed,  has  been,  more  or  less,  sympa- 
thetically propagated  over  the  system  (§  921). 

928.  From  what  has  now  been  said,  the  reason  is  apparent  why 
cautious  leeching  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  relief  in  those  inflamma* 
dons  that  are  now  and  then  induced  by  a  misapplied  or  an  excessive 
loss  of  blood.  In  these  rare  affections,  the  triumph  of  art  is  beauti- 
fully illustrated  when  accurately  guided  by  the  light  of  science.  There 
should  not  be  one  drop  of  blood  too  much,  nor  one  too  little.  They 
are  cases,  too,  in  which  the  distinction  between  general  bloodletting 
and  leeching  is  forcibly  shown,  since  the  former  has  caused  the  dis- 
ease and  the  latter  cures  it. 

2.   GENERAL    BLOODLETTING. 

929.  In  general  bloodletting,  the  effects  are  varied  from  those  of 
leeching,  and  in  a  way,  as  we  have  already  seen,  of  practical  im- 
portance (§  927,  928).  Its  influences  may  be  considered  under  five 
general  aspects : 

930.  1st.  The  earliest  impression  is  made  simultaneously  upon  the 
organic  properties  of  the  large  and  small  vessels  throughout  the  bodv, 
since  the  loss  of  blood  is  now  immediately  coextensive  with  the  whole 
circulating  mass,  is  suddenly  withdrawn,  and  in  a  comparatively  large 
quantity.  Here,  therefore,  as  of  the  local  vessels  in  leeching,  a  chanse 
is  instituted  in  the  vital  state  of  the  blood-vessels  throughout  the  body 
g  526  a,  915,  9^1). 

931.  a.  2d.  The  foregoing  impression  suddenly  rouses  the  arterial 
system  to  a  greater,  but  very  modified  action,  by  which  the  vesselsp 
especially  the  extreme  and  capillary,  are  brought  into  a  state  of  con- 
traction, and  far  beyond  any  diminution  of  their  contents  that  may 
arise  fi*om  the  quantity  of  blood  removed  from  the  body  (§  916). 

931 .  h.  The  contraction  thus  instituted  is  vastly  greater  in  the  small 
than  in  the  large  vessels,  mainly  because  of  the  greater  endowment 
of  the  former  with  irritability  and  mobility  (§  188,  205,  482). 

932.  3d.  Owing,  also,  to  the  same  causes  through  which  the  ex- 
treme vessels  feel  the  loss  of  blood  more  sensibly  than  the  larger 
ones,  powerful  sympathetic  influences  are  determined  upon  the  for- 
mer by  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  larger  series  of  vessels 
(§920). 

933.  4th.  As  soon  as  the  foregoing  change  begins  in  the  vessels,  it 
throws  a  sympathetic  influence  over  the  heart.  There  is,  as  yet,  so 
little  diminution  of  the  general  volume  of  blood,  that  the  earliest  in- 
fluences upon  the  action  of  the  heart  must  bo  due,  entirely,  to  sympa- 
thy (§  919). 

934.  5th.  As  the  heart  becomes  influenced,  it  reflects  a  powerful 
sympathetic. impression  back  upon  the  extreme  and  capillary  vessels; 
between  which  and  the  heart  there  exist  very  strong  vital  and  sympa- 
thetic  relations  (§  385,  526  a,  920,  1039). 
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Here,  therefore,  as  in  leeching  (§  920),  the  conti'action,  arid  other 
changes,  which  take  place  in  the  small  vessels,  grow  out  of  a  double 
influence;  namely,  that  which  is  exerted  by  the  direct  impression 
from  loss  of  blood,  and  that  wbioh  is  reflected  upon  them  by  the 
changes  that  arise  in  the  heart  and  larger  vessels.  And  so,  as  in 
leeching,  the  play  of  sympathy  between  the  heart  and  blood-vessels 
passes  and  repasses,  and  increases  in  an  increasing  ratio  as  the  blood 
flows  from  the  arm,  till  its  prostrating  effect  reaches  the  point  of  syn- 
cope. In  leeching,  however,  the  sympathies  between  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels  are  not  as  reciprocal  as  in  general  bloodletting ;  but  a 
greater  influence,  in  tho  former  case,  is  exerted  by  the  small  vessels 
upon  the  centre  of  circulation  (§  921). 

935,  a.  That  the  failure  of  the  heart's  action  does  not  arise,  as  com- 
monly supposed,  from  a  mechanical  diminution  of  the  volume  of 
blood,  is  shown  by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  syncope  from  the  loss 
of  two  or  three  ounces ;  nor  does  it  depend,  in  the  least,  upon  with- 
drawing the  stimulus  of  blood  from  the  heart.  On  the  contrary,  as  it 
respects  both  hypotheses,  tho  blood  is  actually  accumulated  about  the 
heart,  in  consequence  of  the  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels ;  and 
this  accumulation,  from  the  beginning,  is  a  cause  of  the  failure  of  the 
heart's  action,  and  is  at  its  greatest  extent  when  syncope  takdis  place 
(§  936). 

935,  b.  It  is  also  equally  true  that  the  general  contraction  of  the 
small  vessels,  in  all  the  modes  of  abstracting  blood,  is  not  referable  to 
either  of  the  foregoing  causes;  and  for  the  reasons,  in  part,  that  the 
contraction  far  surpasses  any  diminution  of  the  general  volume  of 
blood,  that  the  phenomenon  is  always  attendant  on  syncope  aiising 
from  moral  causes,  and  that  the  contraction,  if  proceeding  from  elas- 
ticity or  from  any  other  cause  than  one  of  a  vital  nature,  could  never 
determine  the  powerful  sympathetic  influences  which  it  oxoits  upon 
the  heart  (§  916,  917,  932,  937). 

935,  c.  In  like  manner,  the  diminution  of  the  volume  of  blood  in  in- 
flamed parts  is  only  a  remote  effect  of  lessening  the  quantity  of  the 
circulating  mass.  The  blood  is  not  only  temporarily,  but  pei^manent- 
ly  expelled  from  tho  injected  vessels.  This  shows  that  its  expulsion 
ia  effected  by  a  vital  change  in  the  condition  of  the  vessels ;  otherwise^ 
they  would  not  contract  in  a  ratio  exceeding  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing vessels  of  other  parts,  nor  would  their  contraction  be  permanent. 
Vessels  that  arc  enlarged  in  inflammation  to  many  times  their  natural 
diameter  are  oflen  reduced  to  nearly  their  natural  volume  while  the 
operation  of  bloodletting  is  in  progress  (§  910,  977,  1056). 

Various  circumstantial  facts  might  be  adduced  to  show  the  vital  na- 
ture of  the  contraction  which  attends  the  capillary  vessels.  The  fol- 
lowing are  relative  to  idiosyncrasy ;  and  the  principle  which  I  hare 
set  forth  is  an  evidence  of  the  accuracy  of  the  reporter's  interpretar 
tion  of  the  phenomena,  throughout.  Thus :  Dr.  Paige,  "  of  large  ex 
perience  and  great  respectability,"  states,  in  the  November  numbei 
(1845)  of  the  •*  New  York  Journal  of  Medicine,"  that,  on  bleeding 
"  a  woman  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  aflcr  having  drawn  a  very 
few  ounces,  and  while  the  blood  was  still  flowing  from  the  vein,  she 
was  taken  with  very  severe  pain  all  over  the  external  parts  of  the  sys^ 
tern,  and  extending  to  the  most  remote  extremities.  I  suffered  the 
blood  to  flow,  however,  but  the  pain  increased  instead  of  diminish- 
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ing,"  "  Several  years  afterward  I  met  with  exactly  the  same  symp- 
toms on  bleodiDg  a  young  man  in  case  of  an  ardent  fever ;  but,  having 
thought  much  of  the  first  case  above  mentioned,  I  had  come  to  the 
conclusion,  in  my  own  mind,  that  the  pain  depended  on  the  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  small  vessels  of  the  surface  and  extremities  as  they 
became  emptied  of  their  blood.  I,  in  this  case,  immediately  admin- 
ifltered  a  free  dose  of  some  diffusible  stimulus  (I  think,  of  ammonia), 
and  the  pain  subsided  very  soon,  so  that  I  was  able  to  take  as  much 
blood  as  I  wished"  (§  399). 

935,  d.  Again,  bloodletting  being,  in  popular  language,  a  debilita* 
ting  remedy,  its  rapidly  salutary  effects  contradict  the  prevailing  by- 
pouiesis  that  inflammation  and  venous  congestion  are  constituted  bj 
debility  of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood.  Had  this  doctrine 
any  foundation,  the  capillaries,  in  inflammation,  and  the  veins,  in  con- 
gesdon,  would  immediately  become  more  injected  with  blood,  and 
ttiose  diseases  should  be  exasperated  by  what  is  known  to  be  their 
most  efficient  remedy. 

The  effects  of  bloodletting,  therefore,  prove  that  the  pathological 
cause  of  inflammation  and  venous  congestion  consists  not  only  of  an 
increased  energy  of  the  organic  properties,  but  that  these  properties 
are  also  modified  in  kind ;  while  the  rapid  subsidence  of  the  forego- 
ing aflection,  under  the  influence  of  loss  of  blood,  proves,  abundantly, 
that  the  whole  process  advances  upon  vital  principles.  The  leas  of 
blood  so  improves  the  diseased  properties,  that  their  pathological  state 
is  changed  on  the  instant  (§  137  d,  143, 150-152),  and  they  are  brought 
to  obey  their  natural  recuperative  law  so  immediately,  that  the  veaself 
of  an  inflamed  eye  contract  and  disappear  while  the  blood  is  yet  flow- 
ing from  the  arm.  And  so  of  ail  other  parts  that  are  conceided  from 
observation. 

935,  e.  The  extent  and  durability  of  this  change  will  depend  upon 
a  variety  of  circumstances ;  such,  for  example,  as  relate  to  constitu- 
tion, the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  and  whether,  also,  the  impres- 
sion have  resulted  purely  from  the  loss  of  blood,  or,  in  part,  from 
moral  emotions,  or  from  gastric  irritation ;  and  it  will  be  ofken  influ- 
enced by  the  manner  in  which  the  blood  may  be  abstracted,  whether 
from  a  large  or  a  small  orifice,  or  whether  the  operation  be  suspend- 
ed for  a  minute  and  then  resumed.  Each  of  these  circumstances, 
ako,  discloses  the  nature  of  the  principles  upon  which  loss  of  blood 
produces  its  effects. 

936,  0.  When  general  bloodletting  is  practiced  in  health,  the  action 
of  the  heart  begins  to  fail  as  soon  as  the  vessels  begin  to  contract ;  but 
it  is  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to  delay  or  prevent  the  vascular 
changes  under  an  equal  loss  of  blood,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  those 
changes  are  oflen  promoted  by  venous  congestion,  or  by  numerous 
adventitious  influences,  either  moral  or  physical. 

936,  b.  Again,  it  frequently  happens,  after  the  action  of  the  heart  is 
more  or  less  subdued  by  loss  of  blood,  that  it  speedily  recovers  its 
force,  on  account  of  the  removal  of  the  prostrating  influence  of  some 
morbid  condition,  or  of  nausea,  or  of  mental  disturbance,  which  re- 
moval may  be  suddenly  effected  even  in  the  case  of  some  depressing 
form  of  disease,  and  perhaps  as  soon  as  the  blood  begins  to  flow  from 
the.  vein  (§  938,  b). 

937,  a.  Since  the  influences  of  general  bloodletting  are  exerted,from 
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the  beginning,  simultaneously  upon  the  whole  capillary  system  (§  030), 
the  amount  and  rapidity  of  the  primary  change  will  depend  on  the 
suddenness  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted  ;  and  whenever  loss  of 
blood  produces  a  great  and  sudden  contraction  of  the  whole  capillary 
system,  however  small  the  quantity,  syncope  will  approach  (§  935). 

937,  b.  And  so,  also,  it  was  found  by  Le  Gallois  and  Philip,  in  their 
direct  experiments  upon  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  that  die  extent  of 
the  nervous  influence  upon  the  heart,  blood-vessels,  and  alimentary 
canal,  depended,  always,  on  the  suddenness  of  the  impression  on  the 
nervous  centres,  and  that  when  most  sudden  and  violent,  it  was  capa- 
ble of  extinfl;uishing  at  once  the  functions  of  life  (§  478, 479,  510,  511). 

937,  c  Now,  as  will  appear  hereafter,  the  sympathetic  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  in  general  bloodlet- 
ting, depend  upon  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power ;  just  as,  in  the 
direct  experiments  by  Le  Gallois  and  Philip,  the  organic  functioos 
were  variously  affected  according  to  the  nature  of  the  influences 
which  were  inflicted  upon  the  nervous  centres.  It  is,  therefore,  al- 
ready apparent  that  the  effects  of  bloodletting  upon  disease  will  often 
depend  much  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted* 
And  this  important  practical  consideration  points  out  another  differ^ 
ence  between  general  bloodletting  and  leochine,  and  why,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Mr.  Travers,  '*  syncope  is  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness, 
rather  than  the  quantity  of  the  hemorrhage."  Hence  it  is  that  syncope 
follows  from  the  loss  of  a  smaller  quantity  of  blood  when  drawn  from 
a  large  than  from  a  small  orifice,  or  from  both  arms  than  when  from 
one(^  1056). 

937,  d.  It  is  also  another  important  practical,  as  well  as  phil- 
osophical, consideration,  that  if  the  subject  be  in  an  erect  posture, 
syncope  will  follow  sooner  th&m  in  the  horizontal,  ft'om  the  gj^ater  in- 
ability of  the  heart  in  the  former  case  to  transmit  the  blood  to  the 
brain ;  and  this  circumstance,  as  vrill  appear,  should  govern  us  as  to 
the  position  of  the  patient. 

938,  a.  Again,  the  ratio,  in  which  the  various  influences  that  arise 
ftom  general  bloodletting  will  succeed  each  other  in  disease,  will  also 
depend  on  the  existing  condition  of  the  organic  states,  especially  of 
the  heart  and  blood-vessels  (§  143,  149,  150,  152).  It  often  happens 
that  an  increased  and  uniform  susceptibility  pervades  the  whole  san- 
guiferous system ;  and  when  this  peculiar  state  exists,  the  abstraction 
of  a  very  small  quantity  of  blood  may  instantly  determine  a  paroxysm 
of  syncope  (§  526  a,  961). 

938,  h.  This  proposition,  like  all  the  others  which  are  made  with- 
out qualification,  supposes  the  influences  to  depend  upon  the  absolute 
loss  of  blood,  and  not  to  be  affected  by  adventitious  causes,  such  as 
emotions  of  the  mind,  intestinal  irritation,  &c.  When  these  accidental 
and  transient  causes  contribute  to  the  prostration  of  the  circulatory 
organs,  they  should  be  carefully  noted ;  since  it  is  commonly  impor- 
tant that  a  certain  amount  of  blood  should  be  abstracted  to  produce 
the  requisite  impression  upon  disease.  In  such  cases,  therefore,  it  is 
commonly  necessary  to  go  on  with  the  operation,  sooner  or  later,  but 
generally  early,  after  the  patient  has  revived.  The  prostrating  effects 
of  the  adventitious  causes  generally  make  but  little  or  no  impression 
open  disease ;  and  tho  loss  of  too  little  blood  often  adds  violence  to 
inflammation  and  fever  by  imparting  greater  energy  to  the  action  of 
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die  beart,  or  by  relieving  tbe  general  circalation  wben  it  may  be  em- 
barrassed by  some  local  Tenous  congestion  (§  988). 

3.   CUPPING. 

939,  a.  Cupping  diflfere  in  some  of  its  effects  from  leeching  and  gen- 
eral bloodletting.  Its  influences  are  of  an  intermediate  nature,  but 
are  most  allied  to  the  latter.  It  never  makes  the  profound  impression 
upon  the  vital  condition  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied  that  is  ex- 
erted by  leeching,  and  its  influences  upon  the  system  at  large  are  abo 
less,  under  equal  circumstances.  Cupping,  indeed,  often  tails  of  re- 
lief whero  leeching  is  speedily  efficient.  In  a  general  sense,  six 
ounces  of  blood  taken  by  leeching  is  probably  cquu  in  its  curative  ef- 
fects to  nearly  twice  that  quantity  abstracted  by  cupping. 
:  939,  b.  In  cupping,  the  blood  is  abstracted  from  the  larger  serisB 
of  capillary  vessels,  whose  oflice  is  probably  but  little  more  than  to 
tapply  the  smaller  series,  in  which  the  organic  properties  are  most 
strongly  pronounced  (§  384,  &c.) ;  nor  is  that  action  instituted,  by  cup- 
ping, m  those  vessels  from  which  the  blood  is  taken,  that  obtains  so  pro- 
foundly in  leeching,  and  upon  which  no  little  of  the  general  and  local 
effects  depend  (§  921,  922). 

939,  c.  The  distinction  is  also  explained  by  the  persistence  with 
which  the  blood  continues  to  be  discharged  long  after  the  leeches  bave 
performed  their  office,  although  smaller  and  fewer  vessels  are  divided 
than  in  the  operation  of  cupping,  and  in  which  last  the  blood  ceases 
to  escape  as  soon  as  the  cupping-glasses  are  removed.  All  of  which 
is  absolute  proof  that  a  remarkable  change  is  instituted  in  the  vital 
condition  of  the  capillary  vessels,  by  leeching,  and  that  the  prolonged 
effusion  of  blood  is  in  no  respect  of  a  mechanical  nature,  but  wholly 
due  to  a  vital  action  which  is  artificially  set  up  in  the  vessels,  and 
which  is  nut  at  all  instituted  by  cupping. 

939,  d.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  principle  as  well  as  experience, 
that  cupping-glasses  should  not  be  applied,  as  is  often  done,  to  pro- 
mote the  bleeding  of  leecli-bitos.  It  embarrasses  the  specific  action 
instituted  by  tbe  leeches.  A  mechanical  is  substituted  for  a  natural 
process ;  while,  also,  as  in  cupping,  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  so  rapid 
that  its  eflbcts  become  more  like  those  of  venesection. 

939,  e.  Cupping  approximates  general  bloodletting  not  only  in  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  blood  is  abstracted,  but  in  which  it  determines 
the  great  influences  upon  the  whole  circulatory  system,  and  in  the 
quantity  of  blood  which  is  required  for  its  physioloiiical  and  therapeu- 
tical effects.  It  is  more  remotely  allied  to  leeching  in  the  change 
which  is  locally  induced,  though  this  change  is  not  of  a  specific  char- 
acter, but  consists  of  a  more  simple  vital  contraction  of  the  small  ves- 
sels that  propagates  comparatively  little  impression  upon  other  parts 
of  the  circulatory  system.  When  the  impression  becomes  general,  it 
is  then  mostly  due,  as  in  venesection,  to  the  removal  of  a  quantity  of 
blood  adequate  to  a  universal  influence. 

939,yi  It  becomes  more  and  more  apparent,  therefore,  that  gener- 
al bloodletting,  cupping,  and  leeching  arc  in  some  respects  distinct 
remedies,  and  that  cupping  is  the  least  useful  and  rarely  required. 
The  difference  between  them  lies  in  a  difference  in  the  operation  oT 
the  principles  which  are  common  to  the  sevcTel  mcnles.  Some  of  these 
differences  appertain  to  the  cerebro-spinal  system,  which  is  far  more 
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concerped  in  the  phenomena  of  general  bloodletting  tban  in  the  usual 
effects  of  leeching,  at  all  stages  of  the  operation.  It  appears,  howev- 
er, that  the  effects  of  general  bloodletting  may  be  obtamed  in  an  infe« 
rior  degree  by  cupping,  through  more  inconsiderable  degrees  of  the 
same  influences,  as,  also,  in  a  still  lesser  degree  by  applying  cuppings 
glasses  in  the  operation  of  leeching;  though,  where  leeching  is  appro- 
priate, it  must  be  often  at  the  expense  of  a  greater  loss  of  blood,  and 
at  a  loss,  more  or  less,  of  the  specific  effects  of  leeching. 

Of  the  Nervous  Power  in  iU  Relation  to  the  Effects  ofhoss  of  Blood, 

040.  Another  important  element  in  the  phenomena  which  arise  from 
loss  of  blood  must  now  be  considered.  This  is  the  nervous  power,  to 
which  are  owing  all  the  remote  sympathies  that  are  in  active  progress 
after  the  beginning  of  the  constitutional  effects  of  bloodletting.  The 
operation  of  this  power  commences  at  the  earliest  contraction  of  the 
small  vessels,  ana  increases  in  the  ratio  of  that  contraction.  It  is  the 
same  power  that  exerts  so  vast  a  range  of  influences  in  directing  the 
effects  of  all  other  remedial,  as  well  as  morbific  agents,  and  wnose 
characteristics  have  been  already  extensively  considered.  The  same 
philosophy,  too,  is  here  applicable  as  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the 
nervous  power  is  instrumental  in  organic  actions,  or  in  modifying,  or 
in  propagating  disease  (§  222-.*234,  450-530). 

941.  The  development  of  the  nervous  power  from  loss  of  blood  ia 
owing  to  the  vital  contractions  of  the  small  vessels,  especiallv  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  to  the  necossary  change  in  the  vital  con- 
dition of  the  vessels  of  those  parts  (§931,  935).  An  influence  is  thus 
exerted  upon  the  nervous  contres  analogous  to  that  which  we  have 
seen  to  arise  from  direct  experiments  (§  476-494),  from  the  operation 
of  the  passions  (§  227,  230),  and  from  remedial  and  morbific  agents 
(§  227,  500,  1039,  1040,  1056). 

942,  a.  Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  the  extensive  premises  before 
us,  loss  of  blood,  by  establishing  a  universal  contraction  of  the  small 
vessels  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  by  its  sudden  impression  upon  the 
organic  properties  of  those  centres,  develops  the  nervous  power  in  a 
peculiar  manner  and  in  unusual  intensity  (§  227,  232).  This  influ- 
ence of  this  power,  reflected  abroad,  increases  that  contraction  of  the 
general  capillary  system  which  is  at  flrst  instituted,  in  all  parts,  in  gen- 
eral bloodletting,  by  the  direct  effect  of  loss  of  blood  upon  the  organ- 
ic properties  of  the  whole  system  of  blood-vessels  (§  930,931). 

942,  h.  In  leeching,  the  flrst  sympathetic  influences  are  propagated 
continuously  from  the  part  to  which  leeches  are  applied  (§  498),  but 
are  soon  extended  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  the  nervous  power 
excited,  and  spread  abroad  over  the  system,  as  in  general  bloodletting 
(§  464,  465,  500  b).  The  general  contraction  of  the  vessels  is  thus 
more  and  more  accelerated  as  the  loss  of  blood  goes  on,  the  nervous 
power  is  more  and  more  excited,  and  prostrates  the  action  of  the 
heart ;  and  this  in  an  increasing  ratio  as  syncope  approaches. 

942,  c.  There  is  not,  therefore,  as  has  been  universally  supposed,  a 
withdrawroent  of  the  nervous  influence  from  the  heart  during  a  parox- 
ysm of  syncope;  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  increased  determination  of 
that  power  upon  the  organs  of  circulation,  which,  indeed,  is  then  at 
its  acme  (^  1040). 

943,  //.  Again,  it  has  been  shown  by  Le  Gallois,  Philip,  and  othon 
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f}\stt  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  readily  and  powerfully  influ^ced 
by  impressions  made  upon  the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system  (§ 
491) ;  as  they  also  are,  like  the  heart,  by  mental  emotions.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  the  vessels  of  the  nervous  centres  begin  to  contract,  the 
nervous  influence  is  felt  as  well  by  the  stomach  as  by  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels.  This  gastric  irritation  is  propagated  back  to  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord,  and  increases  their  depressing  influence  on  all  the 
organs.  This  is  especially  manifest  immediately  before  the  occur- 
rence of  syncope,  which  it  contributes  to  hasten.  Hence,  also,  the 
fiiequent  nausea  and  eructations,  and  the  intestinal  evacuations,  which 
supervene  on  the  contraction  of  the  cerebral  and  spinal  vessels,  or  as 
syncope  approaches  (§  002,  g).  It  is  for  this  reason  that  cathartic! 
men  operate  during  the  operation  of  general  bloodletting,  when  they 
bad  failed  antecedently,  and  where  no  intestinal  inflammation  had  ex 
isted  to  interfere  with  their  eflects.  And  this  consideration,  by-the- 
way,  is  important  to  the  practitioner  when  he  is  deliberating  wbethet 
bloodletting  should  precede  the  exhibition  of  a  cathartic  or  an  emetic. 

943,  b.  But,  it  is  also  true  that  the  intestinal  disturbance  is  often 
owing  to  the  efiect  of  nervous  influence  excited  by  some  emotion  of 
the  mind  (§  802|,  b) ;  when  its  reaction  upon  the  nervous  centres  may 
be  eoually  as  great  as  when  the  disturbance  results  from  the  loss  d[ 
blood,  but  has  little  or  no  efiect  upon  disease,  and  may  embarrass  the 
practitioner,  and  sacrifice  the  patient  to  an  imperfect  application  of 
the  remedy  (§  938). .  Nevertheless,  it  is  important  to  say  that  excep- 
tions sometimes  occur ;  and  when  such  demonstrations  are  made,  they 
yield  the  most  convincing  proof  of  my  doctrine  of  the  agency  of  the 
nervous  power  in  the  physiological  results  of  bloodletting,  and  its  al- 
terative infiuence  upon  disease  by  whatever  cause  the  influence  may  be 
excited.  Thus :  "  A  patient,"  says  Dr.  Armstrong,  "  was  so  alarmed 
at  the  preparation  for  bleeding,  that  syncope  occurred,  and  complete- 
ly stopped  an  inflammation  of  the  pleura,"  Again,  '*  cheer  up  the  pa- 
tient, and  he  is  always  sure  to  do  well'*  (§  227-230,  232). 

944,  a.  When  syncope  arises  from  the  depressing  emotions,  or  from 
ottier  causes  whose  primary  impression  is  upon  the  brain,  the  action 
of  the  heart  is  directly  prostrated  through  l4ie  nervous  influence,  and 
indirectly  by  its  sympathy  with  the  stomach ;  wliilo  a  certain  depress- 
ing effect  is  exerted  by  the  nervous  power  upon  the  extreme  ana  cap- 
illary blood-vessels,  and  an  influence  from  this  change  is  propagated 
sympathetically  to  the  heart.  The  succession  of  changes  then,  as  re- 
spects the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  begins  more  on  the  side  of  the 
heart  than  when  they  are  determined  by  loss  of  blood  ;  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  capillary  vessels  being  also  more  consequent  on  the  failure 
of  the  heart's  action  than  on  the  alterative  influence  of  the  nervous 
power.  We  must  also  explain,  in  the  foregoing  manner,  the  syncope 
which  follows  blows  upon  the  stomach,  the  crush  of  limbs,  surgical 
operations,  &c. ;  and  when  death  is  suddcnhj  produced  by  any  of 
these  causes,  it  is  owing 'cither  to  a  sudden  extinction  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal functions,  or  to  a  powerful  determination  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence upon  the  heart,  &c.,  by  which  the  action  of  that  organ  is  arrested 
(§  230,  480,  &c.,  510,  511).  The  same  is  true  of  the  prostrating  ef- 
fects of  nausea,  and  many  other  accidental  influences  which  spring 
up  during  the  operation  of  bloodletting. 

944,  b.  Since,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  bloodletting,  its  influences 
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are  profound,  not  odIj  on  the  instruments  of  disease,  but  upon  the 
whole  capillary  system,  and  the  failure  of  the  heart's  action  is  greatly 
due  to  this  deep  impression  on  their  vital  constitution,  while  in  the 
case  of  the  accidental  causes  the  effect  consists  mostly  in  a  direct  de- 
pression of  the  heart's  action,  and  a  consequent  failure  of  supply  to 
ihc  capillary  vessels,  without  essentially  affecting  their  vital  states,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  may  not  depend  on  syncope  as  a  test  of  the  influ- 
ences of  loss  of  blood  (§  959). 

944,  c.  Is  it  asked  why  the  failure  of  supply  to  the  capillary  ves* 
sels  when  the  heart  is  suddenly  depressed  by  the  foregoing  accidental 
causes  is  not  even  more  efficient  in  disease  than  the  artificial  method 
of  abstracting  blood  from  the  same  vessels  ?  I  answer,  summarily, 
that  it  depends  on  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause,  and  on  the  universal 
law  of  adaptation,  which  is  every  where  conspicuously  designed  for 
the  preservation  of  organic  beings  (§  137  <;,  150,  151,  733  J,  847  g). 

944,  d.  Syncope  is  oftenr  consummated  by  removing  the  ligatureu 
In  this  case  the  action  of  the  heart  had  been  enfeebled  almost  to  an 
accession  of  the  paroxysm,  and  the  additional  quantity  of  blood  sud- 
denly thrown  upon  the  heart,  so  far  from  rousing  the  organ,  overpow- 
ers its  action.  It  is  in  this  way,  in  part,  when  the  heart  has  oeen 
gradually  prostrated  during  the  access  of  congestive  fever,  that  a  sud- 
den development  of  the  attack  sometimes  produces  syncope.  Some- 
thing, however,  is  evidently  owing,  in  this  case,  to  the  sympathetic 
influence  of  the  extreme  vessels  upon  the  heart,  but  probably  more 
to  the  sudden  determination  of  blood  from  the  circuinference  at  the 
access  of  the  cold  stage. 

945.  If  syncope  be  obstinate,  the  means  of  relief  will  be  such  as 
operate  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  will  subdue  the  depressing  character  of  the  nervous 
influence,  and  render  it  stimulant  to  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. 
Pungent  vapors  to  the  nose,  cold  air,  cold  water  dashed  upon  the 
surface,  stimulants  introduced  into  the  stomach  and  intestine,  and  ex- 
citing means  of  a  corresponding  kind,  as  well  as  perfect  rest,  will 
therefore  be  the  proper  remedies  (§  481,  e). 

In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  vol.  i.,  p.  178 
(1840),  I  proposed,  in  cases  of  obstinate  and  alarming  syncope,  the 
operation  of  acupuncturation  of  the  heart ;  deriving  my  suggestion 
from  Marshall's  experiments  upon  frogs,  which  were  revived  by  that 
process  when  apparently  dead  from  carbonic  acid.  Very  lately  (1843), 
I  see  in  the  Annali  Univcrsali  di  Medicina,  that  Dr.  A.  Carraro  has 
successfully  repeated  these  experiments,  and  makes  the  same  appli- 
cation to  the  human  subject  as  had  been  done  by  myself.  The  whole 
is  also  commonly  supposed  to  be  original  with  Carraro. 

When  syncope  supervenes,  if  the  subject  be  laid  in  a  horizontal 
posture  animation  returns,  and  it  may  bo  again  suspended  by  revers- 
mg  the  position.  These  phenomena  depend  upon  causes  now  essen- 
tially modified.  *'  No  man  ever  saw  the  sensorial  functions  continue 
a  single  minute  afler  the  heart  had  ceased  to  move.  When  the  body 
is  horizontal,  the  heart  circulates  the  blood  more  easily,  than  when 
any  part,  and  especially  so  large  a  part  as  the  head,  is  elevated."  If 
sync(»po  return  when  the  head  is  again  elevated,  it  will  depend  on  a 
more  simple  cause  than  what  originally  produced  it.  It  will  now 
arise  from  a  permanently  enfeebled  state  of  the  heart,  and  '*  its  inft- 
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InKty  to  coDtinae  die  dieioa1atioii»  and  thus  to  supplj  the  brain  and  aD 
other  parts  with  UoodsV  aad  avdi  it  always  the  last  in  the  aerios  of 
causes,  ia  a  pardzyam  of  ^cope.  In  the  first,  instanee,  the  aedon 
of*  the  heart  u  prosttated'tnxoupi  Ae  nervous  influence  of  the  brun 
aafd  s^nal  cord:  m  the  seeoodv  tbe.'fitnctions  of  the  brain  are  impaii^ 
ed  or  aaspended  through  the  enfeebled -.action  of  the  heart. 

-  046,  a*  Mahj/ezamplea  maj  be  found  in  mv  Essay  on  die  Philoso- 
phy of  ^  Opmdion  of  Loss  of  Blood,  which  show  the  greet  ahenh 
tife  nature  or  the  nenrooapo  wer  as  developed  by  bloodletting.  Let 
dm  auffiee  at  present  Tnua:  **A  natient/*  says  Dr.  Amutroog^ 
MlMm^iog  lost  only  an  oanoo'of  blqod,  from  the  shock  pf  the  opersdaa 
nsbope  came  onr  and  efieetnally  removed  an  acute  inflammation  cf 
2ebrain';jS9i3). 

t  946|  &.'Bxampiea  of  "die  fi»re|^ng  nature  admit  but  one.inteipce- 
tatfon.  i  They  are  dctaf  illustrations  of  th^  peculiar  pi:opcqties  and 
lawa  by  whidb  organie  beinssafo  ffovemed.  They  are  simple  ele- 
menU  of  the  whole  philoaofmy  of  which  I  have  spoken,  a^  it  rsspeda 
the  specific  nature  <n  the  propertiea  and  actions  of  li&,  o£  their  mo- 
tabili^,  and  of  die  tremendous  influence  which  the  nervous  power  is 
eapabie  of  ezeitiog  upoh  them.  It  is  die  same,  also^  when  life  is  in- 
snmdy  tednanMshM.oy  a. drop  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  or  of  the  alcohol* 
ie  soludon  m  the  extract  of  mm  vomica,  applied  to  the  tongue,  or 
bj"  a  blow  on  the  epigastrium,  by  surgical  operadons,  ftc  §  177, 
MS|  dcGLV. 

'-II47.  The  pbtloaophv  of.  syncope,  as  expressed  by  M.  Piorry,  has 
been  the  philosophy  oi  no  sinall  part  of  the  medical  world ;  whilBi  all 
ihe  antecedent  influences  of  Idoodlettinff  havia  been  more  universally 
itfyified  to  the  me^anical  diminudon  ofthe  circulating  fluid,'  and  ayn- 
cope  construed  upon  this  doctrine.  ' 

** Syncope"  says  the  eminent  Piorry,  " whatever  may  be  its  catue^ 
eomntts  in  a  suspemipn  or  diminuHon  of  cerebral  action.  If  it  take 
place  epontaneouily  and  from  a  moral  cause,  it  is  the  action  oftkeen' 
oephalon  thai  is  suspended ;  it  is  the  infiuence  of  this  organ  tq^on  the 
heart  which  is  diminished" 

We  have  seen,  however,  in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  body,  that  the 
nervous  system  has  little  other  influence  upon  the  organic  functions 
dian  that  of  contributing  to  their  concert  of  action ;  these  funcdons 
being  all  carried  on  by  the  organic  properties,  which  are  maintained 
in  operadon  by  sdmuii  peculiar  to  each,  but  mostly  by  the  blood. 
The  nervous  power  becomes  a  sdmulant,  or  depressant,  or  modifying 
cause,  to  the  organic  and  animal  functions  only  when  it  is  pretematu- 
relly  affected  by  physical  and  moral  causes  (§  177-191, 223, 226, 227, 
232,  4.76,  &c.).  It  is  also  fully  demonstrated  that  the  entire  removal 
of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  does  not  afiect  the  action  of  die  heart,  if 
respiradon  be  artificially  maintained  (^  477,  479,  481  h).  Nay,  the 
heart  often  condnues  to  pulsate  long  after  its  removal  from  the  body 
(f  489  e,  516  d,  no.  7).  When  we  consider,  also,  how  powerfully  the 
heart  may  be  influenced  by  blight  mechanical  or  other  agents  applied 
to  die  brain,  or  spinal  cord  (§  480,  &&),  even  when  the  cerebral  cir- 
euladon  is  destroyed,  and  the  whole  inferior  portion  of  the  organ  re- 
moved, we  shall  better  understand,  in  this  way,  how  loss  of  blood, 
odors,  offensive  sights,  and  moral  causes,  produce  syncope,  than  by 
supposing  that  it  is  through  dieir  direct  suspension  of  tho  cerebral 
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functions.  Violent  passions  have,  doubtless,  the  eflf^ct  of  extinguish- 
ing, at  once,  the  powers  and  functions  of  the  brain ;  but  then  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart  ceases  at  once,  and  is  clearly  owing  to  the  sudden 
death  of  the  brain,  while  in  syncope  the  action  of  the  heart  is  only  di- 
minished. Nevertheless,  even  in  the  former  case,  a  pernicious  ner- 
vous influence  is  suddenly  determined  upon  the  whole  circulatory 
system  (§  479,  509,  510).  Again,  it  is  only  the  depressing  emotions, 
like  fear,  grief,  disgust,  and  such  causes  as  in  any  aegree  exert  a  sed- 
ative influence  on  the  circulation,  that  are  known  to  produce  undoubt- 
ed syncope,  while  those  like  joy  and  an^r,  which  always  excite  the 
action  of  the  heart,  alone  extinguish  life  instantaneously.  One  affec- 
tion, too,  is  common,  while  the  other  is  rare ;  and  when  the  latter 
takes  place,  it  is  probable  that  there  exists  an  apoplectic  predisposi- 
tion. In  one  case,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  suddenly  depressed;  in 
the  other,  it  is  powerfully  excited.  Doubtless,  too,  in  the  latter  in- 
stance, the  violent  impulse  of  the  blood  upon  the  brain  contributes, 
per  se,  to  the  sudden  extinction  of  the  cerebral  powers.  While,  there- 
fore, in  syncope,  from  fear  and  grief,  the  blood  is,  at  the  onset,  divert- 
ed from  the  head ;  in  sudden  death  from  joy  or  anger,  a  preternatural 
quantity  is  determined  upon  the  brain. 

948.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  various  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  action  of  the  heart,  when  they  arise  from  loss  of  blood, 
are  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  nervous  influence,  or  remote  sympa- 
thy, and  that  this  influence  is  greatest  when  syncope  ensues  (§481,  h). 
Nor  is  there  at  any  stage  of  that  complex  series  of  changes,  from  the 
first  impression  that  follows  the  loss  of  blood  to  their  end  in  syncope, 
a  deficiency,  but  a  redundancy,  of  blood  at  the  centre  of  circulation ; 
and,  if  death  ensue,  the  vital  fluid  is  always  found  accumulated  in  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  (^  1039). 

949.  Summarily,  also,  we  have  now  seen  that  it  is  the  effect  of 
loss  of  blood,  per  «e,  to  so  modify  the  vital  states  of  the  capillary 
blood-vessels  as  to  result  in  their  contraction,  and  that  when  this  con- 
traction begins  in  the  vessels  of  the  nervous  centres,  it  excites  the 
nervous  influence  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  suddenness  of  the 
impression;  that  this  innuence  is  then  propagated  abroad,  and  in- 
creanes  the  contraction  of  the  capillaries  at  large ;  that  this  effect  of 
the  nervous  influence  is  reflected  back  upon  the  nervous  centres,  by 
which  the  nervous  influence  is  still  farther  excited ;  that  circles  of 
sjrmpathy  become  thus  established ;  that  the  nervous  influence  is 
now,  also,  excited  with  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  heart,  and  intes- 
tinal canal,  and  that  this  effect  is  thrown  back  upon  the  brain  and  spi- 
nal cord,  by  which  the  intensity  of  the  nervous  mfluence  is  farther  in- 
creased ;  that  the  play  of  sympathies,  and  the  multiplying  causes  of 
nei*\'ou3  influence,  become,  therefore,  exceedingly  complex,  and  in- 
crease in  their  ratio  till  the  heart  is  prostrated  by  that  influence  and 
by  the  central  determination  of  blood,  when  syncope  takes  place  as 
an  immediate  consequence  (§  476^  h,  481  A). 

But,  wo  have  also  seen,  that  if  too  little  blood  be  taken,  in  certain 
conditions  of  disease,  results  of  an  opposite  nature  to  the  foregoing, 
and  an  aggravation  of  disease,  may  ensue,  though  they  will  be 
brought  about  through  the  same  physiological  principles  (§  965, 
983-989). 

And  now  I  say,  if  the  foregoing  results  of  loss  of  blood  be  com- 
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pared  with  the  effects  of  other  remedial  or  morbific  agents,  it  will  ba 
^und  that  a  close  analogy  and  harmony  of  laws  distinguish  their  mo- 
dus operandL  And  such  is  always  the  simplicity  of  nature  in  her  fun- 
damental institutions  (§  137  e,  150-152). 

950.  From  what  has  been  now  seen  of  the  profound  influences  of 
bloodletting  upon  the  nervous  centres,  especially  when  syncope  ap- 
proaches, we. readily  account  for  those  inflammations,  and  that  far 
overrated  irritation  of  modem  physicians,  which  ocoasionally  supers 
vene  on  the  loss  of  blood  (§  1020-1023) ;  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
from  an  excess  of  the  remedy,  but  more  frequently  from  its  defi- 
ciency, and  still  more  so  fix>m  us  frequent  application  in  small  quan- 
tities  where  a  greater  loss  is  demanded.  If  the  loss  be  excessive,  or 
bloodletting  not  appropriate  to  the  case,  a  sudden  and  violent  impres- 
sion is  made  by  the  nervous  power  upon  the  capillary  blood-vessels. 
When  the  loss  is  small  and  frequently  repeated,  an  imtablo  state  of 
the  whole  vascular  system  is  thus  established,  which  may  not  only  in- 
crease the  inflammation  which  the  remedy  was  intended  to  subdue, 
but  may  become  the  foundation  of  disease  in  other  parts  (§  476i(  A, 
479,  965  h,  982-1001,  1005  c). 

In  all  these  cases,  the  whole  system  of  capillary  blood-vessels  has  a 
large  share  in  the  primary  impression ;  but  a  peculiar  influence  is  de* 
terminod  upon  them  by  the  violence  inflicted  on  the  extreme  capil- 
laries of  the  brain.  Inflammation,  therefore,  may  be  lighted  up,  as  a 
oonsequence,  either  in  the  brain  or  some  other  part,  but  especially  the 
brain  (§  230,  231).  Hence,  also,  the  general  vascular  excitement, 
and  that  delirium,  coma,  stertorous  breath iug,  and  those  convulsitms, 
retchings,  and  involuntary  intestinal  evacuations ;  some  of  which  so 
frequently  follow  excessive  loss  of  blood.  Although  bloodletting, 
therefore,  be  a  remedy  for  inflammation,  the  excessive  use  of  it,  as 
will  be  farther  shown,  may  induce  that  afiection ;  and  even  then,  the 
cautious  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  still  proves,  by  its  curative 
influence,  the  nature  of  the  aflection,  and  the  sanative  power  of  the 
remedy  when  well  directed  (§  901,  997,  (^1040,  1057). 

951,  a.  Let  us  now  regard  the  foregoing  morbific  cflect  of  loss  of 
blood  (§  950)  in  connection  with  two  examples,  one  of  coincident,  the 
other  of  an  opposite,  nature,  to  show  the  effect  of  the  nor\'ou8  power 
upon  the  capillary  vessels  of  all  parts,  as  illustrative  of  this  agency  in 
the  operation  of  bloodletting.  It  will  bo  observed  that  they  conform 
to  the  experiments  of  Philip  on  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  (§  476-492). 
Thus : 

"  It  is  certain,"  says  Miiller,  **  that  nervous  influence  is  the  princi- 
pal cause  of  the  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  capillaries  of  certain 
parts  during  the  state  of  vital  turgescence."  "  In  the  instantaneous 
injection  of  the  cheeks  with  blood  in  the  act  of  blushing,  and  of  the 
whole  head  under  the  influence  of  violent  passions,  the  local  phenom- 
ena are  evidently  induced  by  the  nervous  influence.  The  active  con- 
gestion of  certain  organs  of  the  brain,  for  example,  while  they  are  in 
a  state  of  excitement,  is  a  similar  phenomenon.'* 

These  several  examples,  however  various  may  be  the  remote  causes 
of  the  phenomena,  are  so  nearly  alike  that  they  may  be  regarded  as 
one,  and  it  is  not  less  obvious  that  they  equally  correspond  with  that 
of  inflammation  when  induced  by  excessive  loss  of  blood. 

951   h.  And  now  for  the  opposite  result,  which  is  brought  about 
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by  precisely  tho  same  immediate  exciting  causey  the  oervoufl  influ- 
ence. 

'*  When  a  patient,"  says  Dr.  Armstrong,  "  had  loat  only  an  ounce 
of  bl(3ody  from  the  shock  of  the  operation,  syncope  came  on  and  e£> 
fectually  removed  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  Drain."  Again,  "a 
patient,"  says  the  same  writer,  "  was  so  alarmed  at  the  preparation 
tor  bleeding,  that  syncope  occurred,  and  completely  stopped  an  in- 
flammation of  the  pleura." 

951,  c.  Looking  at  the  foregoingr  examples  in  their  true  relations^ 
there  may  be  advantageously  considered,  besides  their  immediate  ob- 
ject, certain  other  points  which  reflect  a  strong  liffht  upon  the  nature 
of  the  nervous  power,  the  causes  and  mode  of  Us  development,  its 
modifications  by  the  nature  of  its  exciting  causes,  its  subsequent  prop- 
agation to  parts  remote  from  the  brain  and  upon  the  brain  itseli,  and 
its  remarkable  influences  upon  all  parts.  In  the  examples  before  us 
we  see  that  power  variously  and  in  unusual  operation.  We  see  that 
it  is  positively  developed  by  excessive  loss  of  blood,  by  shame,  by  the 
violent  exciting  passions,  producing  a  high  arterial  action,  or  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  or  of  other  parts  in  one  case  (§  950),  instanta- 
neous injection  of  the  cheeks  with  blood  in  another,  and  the  brain  and 
whole  head  in  another  (§  951,  a) ;  and  these  are  corresponding  re- 
sults. We  see,  also,  that  an  exactly  opposite  effect  is  produced  by 
the  loss  of  only  one  ounce  of  .blood,  and  in  another  instance  by  the 
operation  of  fear  alone  (§  951,  b) ;  an  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain 
being  overthrown  in  the  former  case,  and  an  inflammation  of  the  pleu- 
ra in  the  latter.  The  common  nature  of  the  immediate  cause  cannot 
be  mistaken ;  and  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  more  remote  ex- 
citing causes,  excessive  loss  of  blood  in  one  case,  an  ounce  in  anoth- 
er, shame,  anger,  and  fear  in  others,  the  close  analogies,  yet  diversifi- 
ed results,  in  one  series  of  the  cases,  and  the  absolute  opposition  in 
the  other  series,  yet  each  example  in  this  series  exactly  alike,  though 
involving  the  loss  of  an  ounce  of  blood  in  one  of  tho  instances  and 
fear  in  the  other ;  when,  I  say,  we  consider  these  things,  we  must  not 
only  admit  the  common  nature  of  the  immediate  cause,  but  that  thia 
cause  is  liable  to  be  variously  modified  by  the  agents  which  rouse  it 
into  action,  and  that,  however  apparently  estranged  from  each  other 
may  be  many  of  these  agents,  they  modify  the  immediate  cause  in 
modes  corresponding  with  the  effects.  A  common  philosophy  applies, 
therefore,  to  all  the  cases,  and  this  philosophy  is  equally  true  of  those 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  which  determine  the  samo  effects  upon 
distant  parts  when  applied  to  the  alimentary  canal,  or  to  the  skin,  &C., 
and  therefore,  also,  of  the  whole  compass  of  remote  sympathy.  The 
type  of  the  whole  is  in  the  examples  before  us  (^  1056). 

951,  ^.  It  is  farther  worthy  of  remark  that  the  examples  (§951,  h) 
show  how  powerfully  the  nervous  influence  may  be  determined  upon 
the  organic  constitution  of  the  brain  by  the  loss  of  a  single  ounce  of 
blood,  and  in  the  case  of  the  pleuritic  inflanmiation  by  fear  alone ; 
while  either  case  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  philosophy  which  I  have 
propounded  of  the  modus  operandi  of  bloodletting,  and  that  it  is  in 
no  respect  of  a  mechanical^ature.  These  examples  also  demonstrate 
my  position  that  the  nenrous  influence  is  most  profoundly  felt  when 
syncope  comes  on. 

952,  a.  Some  of  the  finest  illustrations  of  the  effect  of  bk>odletting 
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npon  the  organic  properties  of  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  arterial  gys- 
tem,  either  directly  through  the  loss  of  blood,  or,  indirectly,  throarii 
the  nervous  power,  are  shown  by  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
blood  while  flowing  from  the  arm  in  inflammatory  diseases. 

952,  b.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  the  foregoing  changes  may 
be  induced  by  a  very  small  loss  of  blood.  Thus,  a  patient  of  mine 
was  attacked  with  pneumonia,  after  convalescence  had  begun  from  a 
protracted  fever.  She  was  placed  in  an  erect  posture,  and  an  ounce 
of  blood  was  drawn,  in  a  full  stream,  into  each  of  three  wine-glasses; 
when  syncope  took  place.  In  the  first  glass,  the  blood  had  a  thick, 
strong,  indented,  bun,  and  a  fimbriated  eage ;  in  the  second,  the  buff 
was  sensibly  less,  and  the  other  peculiarities  were  diminished ;  in  the 
third,  they  had  disappeared. 

952,  c.  On  the  contrary,  however,  in  a  case  of  inflammatory  fever, 
Hewson  observed  the  unusual  phenomenon  of  the  appearance  of  the 
inflammatory  buff*  only  on  the  fourth  cup. 

-  952,  d,  "  There  is  a  very  considerable  diflerence  to  be  sometimes 
observed  in  the  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph  in  blood  taken  in  differ- 
ent cups  from  the  same  patient  at  the  same  bleeding.  In  some  in- 
stances, this  difference  has  been  observed  nearly  one  half." — War- 
drop.  Sometimes  more  than  one  half. — Scudamore.  "  The  same  is 
relatively  increased  during  the  continuance  of  bleeding;  and  it  is  sur- 
prising how  great  a  change  will  take  place  in  this  respect  at  minute 
periods." — Thackrah.  And  so  Gendrin,  Stokes,  &c.  Ag^n,  how- 
ever, the  foregoing  phenomena  are  sometimes  directly  reversed  ;  and 
an  increased  quantity  of  fibrin,  and  a  diminution  of  serum,  have  been 
found  in  each  successive  cup.  These  conditions,  too,  as  well  as  the 
preceding,  depend,  in  a  measure,  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
blood  is  abstracted.  Mead,  the  able  hu moralist  of  other  days,  ob- 
serves, that  "  the  blood  may  certainly  undergo  any  imaginable  changes 
by  alterations  made  in  its  motions  only." 

952,  e»  If  syncope  take  place,  the  blood  not  only  generally  loses  its 
inflammatory  characteristics  (i),  but  the  clot  is  often  much  softer  and 
more  voluminous.  Should  the  inflammation  afterward  go  on,  the 
blood  will  bo  found  to  have  resumed  its  former  peculiarities. 

952, y!  Blood,  drawn  from  a  person,  or  from  an  animal  about  to 
finint,  coagulates  very  rapidly.  In  this  case,  the  rapidity  of  coagula- 
tion appears  to  bear  a  remarkable  ratio  to  the  depression  of  tlie  or- 
ganic properties  of  the  solids ;  as  may  be  readily  seen  in  slaughter- 
houses. But,  again,  on  the  other  hand,  when  death  is  suddenly  pro- 
duced through  the  nervous  system  by  blows  on  the  stomach,  apoplexy, 
&c.,  or  by  running,  lightning,  organic  affections  of  the  heart,  &c.,  or 
when  the  powers  of  life  are  greatly  reduced  by  malignant  fevers,  the 
blood  remains  fluid. 

These  seeming  paradoxes  are  resolved  by  supposing  peculiar  influ- 
ences of  the  solids  upon  the  blood,  according  to  the  specific  modifica- 
tions of  their  organic  properties ;  these,  as  well  as  all  the  other  dif- 
ferences and  changes,  being,  therefore,  an  evidence  that  bloodletting 
produces  its  effects  upon  the  vires  vif-a  of  the  solids,  and  that  the  or 
ganic  properties,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  affected  according 
to  the  quantity  of  blood  taken,  the  manner  of  taking  it,  &c. 

952,  g,  Musgrave,  in  adverting  to  the  rapid  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  blood  during  the  operation  of  general  bloodletting,  re* 
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marks  that  these  alterations  "require  the  agency  of  some  third  power; 
for  to  suppose  that  the  blood  undereoes  so  sudden  a  change  merely 
by  the  quantity  being  lessened,  would  hardly  be  more  extraordinary, 
than  to  imagine  that  pouring  a  glass  of  brandy  out  of  a  bottle  would 
turn  the  rest  into  cider." 

952,  h.  How  futile,  therefore,  the  recent  observations  of  Andral  as 
to  the  relative  quantity  of  lymph  in  inflammatory  diseases !  The  blood 
to  be  inspected  must  be  drawn  from  the  subject,  and  the  loss  of  one 
or  two  ounces  may  affect,  essentially,  the  proportion  of  lymph  in  the 
next  two  ounces,  and  so  on.  Here,  therefore,  is  proof  in  the  very  na- 
ture of  things,  which  stamps  all  these  inquiries  as  humoral  assump- 
tions. Indeed,  Andral,  himself,  had  long  before  settled  the  fallacy  of 
these  later  observations,  by  the  well-grounded  statement,  in  his  Path* 
ological  Anatomy,  that  "  no  one  solid  can  undergo  the  slightest  mod- 
ification without  producing  some  derangement  in  the  nature  and  qual« 
ity  of  the  materials  destined  to  form  blood,  or  to  be  separated  from 
it."     And  this,  too,  from  the  father  of  modem  humoralism  (§  688|.e).    ^ 

GENERAL    AND    PRACTICAL    OBSERVATIONS    ON   BLOODLETTING. 

Of  the  General  Extent  of  the  Remedy, 

953,  The  vital  influences  of  loss  of  blood  are  owine  to  the  vital  re- 
lations of  the  b!ood  to  the  organic  properties  of  the  solids.  The  blood 
being  the  pabulum  vita,  the  solids  are  extremely  sensitive  to  any  losa 
of  this  fluid  they  may  sustain.  This  sensitiveness  resides  in  the  or- 
ganic properties  (§  184,  &c.).  Inflammation  and  fever  being  also  es- 
sentially constituted  by  a  morbid  condition  of  those  properties  (which 
are  more  susceptible  u>r  being  thus  aflected  (§  137  a,  143  c)),  the  loss 
of  blood,  especially  in  general  bloodletting,  makes  an  instantaneous 
and  profound  impression  upon  them,  by  which  their  morbid  condition 
is  so  radically  altered  that  nature  steps  in  at  once,  and  sometimes 
completes  the  cure  almost  on  the  instant  (§  137  f,  151,  152). 

954,  a.  There  can  be  no  general  rule  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  should  be  abstracted  in  any  given  case  of  disease,  or  as  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  abstraction  should  be  made.  This  must  al- 
ways depend  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case,  and  upon 
the  eflbcts  of  the  remedy  during  its  application,  which  should,  of  course, 
be  supeiintended  by  the  physician  (§  675). 

954,  ^.  It  is,  nevertheless,  certain,  in  a  eeneral  sense,  that  some 
definite  quantity  of  blood  should  be  removed ;  and  this,  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  aflected  organs,  the  character  and  intensity  of  the 
disease,  &c.  (§  133-156).  This  is  necessary  not  only  to  the  present 
eficcts,  but  to  the  permanent  influences  of  the  remedy.  This  perma* 
nence  cannot  oflen  be  maintained  without  the  continued  operation  of 
a  certain  diminished  supply  of  blood  to  the  general  capillary  system 
(§  514  g^  516  d,  no.  6).  Dry  cupping,  therefore,  and  all  similar  ex« 
pcdients  which  are  prompted  entirely  by  erroneous  views  of  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  loss  of  blood,  produce  none  of  the  eflbcts  which  ap- 
pertam  to  bloodletting  in  any  of  its  modes.  I  cannot,  therefore, 
accede  either  to  the  diy  cupping  of  the  distinguished  mechanical  phy« 
sician.  Dr.  Amott,  or  to  his  opinion  "  that  it  is  a  great  modem  im« 
provement  in  the  practice  of  the  healing  art,  in  bleeding  for  the  cure 
of  inflammation,  to  take  the  blood  away  m  quickly  as  pauible  ;  sine* 
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iniemae  inflammations  of  the  brain,  lungs,  bowels,  &;c.,  are  eqnallj  re- 
moved by  faintnesSf  whether  it  happens  after  the  loss  of  two  ounces 
of  blood,  or  of  fifty."— Arnott's  Phyncs,  Sfc. 

954,  c.  In  general  bloodletting,  the  nearer  the  loss  is  carried  to  the 
point  of  syncope,  the  more  profound  and  permanent  will  be  its  effects, 
in  grave  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever  this  amount  of  infloence  is 
required,  and  perhaps  at  repeated  applications  of  the  remedy  (§  999). 

954,  d.  When  syncope  is  induced  by  loss  of  blood  alone,  it  is  a  test 
that  the  vital  condition  of  the  small  blood-vessels  has  been  strongly  af- 
fected ;  but  more  or  less  so,  in  a  general  sense,  in  the  ratio  of  the 
quantity  abstracted.  Like  the  contraction  of  those  vessels,  syncope 
is  one,  though  a  less  simple,  consequence  of  the  vital  impression  ex- 
erted upon  them. 

955,  a.  It  should  be  said,  therefore,  in  qualification  of  the  statement 
in  section  951,  b,  that  it  is  exceedingly  rare  that  the  loss  of  a  sugle 
ounce  of  blood,  by  venesection,  will  subvert  inflammation  of  any  or- 
gan, especially  of  the  brain,  even  though  the  nervous  influence  be  so 
mtensely  developed  as  to  establish  syncope  (§  961,  c).  The  following 
are  common  examples,  and  go  with  the  others  to  illustrate  my  doc- 
trine of  the  nervous  influence.     Thus,  Dr.  Armsti'ong : 

955,  b.  "  A  patient,  at  the  point  of  death  from  acute  inflammation 

of  the  pleura  and  lungs,  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  fifty  ounces,  when 

•  he  had  obtained  no  relief.     If  we  had  stopped  here,  in  two  hours  die 

patient  would  have  died.    After  abstracting  about  six  ounces  noore 

blood,  syncope  came  on,  from  which  ho  recovered  convalescent" 

If  this  patient  had  been  bled  in  an  erect  posture  and  from  both 
vms,  and  had  syncope  followed  the  loss  of  fifteen  or  twenty  ounces 
of  blood,  it  is  scarcely  probable  that  he  would  have  been  saved. 

Again,  another  patient  of  Armstrong's  '*  had  been  once  bled,  af- 
ter which  the  inflammation  of  the  pleura  and  lungs  returned.  He 
had  nearly  expired  from  the  bleeding  ;  but  the  symptoms  were  so  ur- 
gent that  I  determined  to  bleed  him  decisively,  and  I  told  his  friends 
that  he  might  perhaps  even  die  under  the  operation.  I  bled  him  de- 
cisively, and  syncope  came  on  suddenly  and  continued  some  time,  so 
that  I  thought  he  would  have  died.  He  recovered  afterward  with 
small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium"  (§  892f,  i). 

955,  c.  Examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  have  been  of  constant  oc- 
currence, in  the  hands  of  enlightened  understanding,  ft*om  the  time 
of  Hippocrates,  who  began  the  example.  The  proper  rule  in  extreme 
cases  was  observed,  as  above,  by  Armstrong,  and  was  thus  laid  down 
by  Celsus :  "  It  may  happen,"  says  Celsus,  "  that  a  disease  may  re- 

Suire  bloodletting,  when  the  system  seems  unable  to  bear  it.  Yet,  if 
lere  appear  no  other  remedy,  and  the  patient  must  perbh  unless  re- 
lieved by  a  rash  attempt,  it  is  then  the  part  of  a  good  physician  to  de- 
clare that  bloodletting  is  the  last  resource  of  his  art,  but  that  it  may 
precipitate  death.  Having  done  this,  he  should  bleed,  if  desired. 
There  can  be  no  room  for  hesitation  in  cases  like  this,  since  it  is  bet- 
ter to  try  a  doubtful  remedy  than  none  at  all.  And  this  ought  espe- 
cially to  be  done,  when  a  paroxysm  of  fever  has  nearly  destroyed  a 
patient,  and  another  equally  severe  is  likely  to  follow.  So,  also,  io 
palsy,  and,  again,  when  angina  suflbcates"  (§  892  c,  892}  i). 

955,  d.  Hero  the  importance  is  fully  shown,  not  only  of  abstracting 
a  certain  quantity  of  blood,  but  of  obtairing  a  full  impression  from  tbe 
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oerebro-spina]  influence,  in  many  cases  of  inflammatory  afiections,  as, 
also,  tho  error  of  Marshall  Hall's  recommendation  that  "  bloodletting 
should  never  be  carried  to  actual  syncope,  but  only  to  the  very  flrst 
signs  of  approaching  syncope,  which  is,  in  fact,  to  be  prevented  by  im- 
mediately laying  the  patient  in  the  recumbent  position.*'  Many  exam« 
pies  of  die  foregoing  nature  are  presented  in  the  Commentaries,  and 
others  will  fdllow  in  the  present  work. 

955,  e.  Where  bloodletting  has  been  already  carried  to  a  large  ex- 
tent, yet  the  original  disease  still  perseveres ;  or  when  we  are  called 
at  the  advanced  stages  of  inflammation  or  fever,  or  where  inflamma- 
tions may  spring  up  in  subjects  exhausted  by  long  confinement,  or  in 
broken-down  constitutions,  the  rules  of  practice  are  less  precise,  and 
depend  more  upon  the  circumstances  of  each  individual  case.  But, 
in  a  general  sense,  so  long  as  any  severe  or  obstinate  inflammation 
may  be  present,  whether  acute  or  chronic,  we  shall  scarcely  go  wrong 
in  abstracting  more  or  less  blood,  and  often  largely,  either  by  the  lan- 
cet or  by  leeches.  This  is  the  dictate  of  philosophy,  and  it  is  enforced 
by  the  soundest  experience.  They  are  often  cases,  however,  which 
demand  habits  of  critical  observation,  often  much  experience,  and  an 
unremitting  attention  to  medical  pursuits.  It  will  be  often,  otherwise, 
but  little  better  than  the  hazard  of  the  die.  Without  these  requisites, 
where  uncertainty  prevails  in  critical  conjunctures,  it  is  better  to  leave 
the  whole  matter  to  nature.  In  such  emergencies,  she  will  oftener 
triumph  than  the  unskillful  practitioner,  who  may  only  embarrass  her 
eflbrts.  "  Medici  plus  interdum  quieten  quam  movendo^  prqficerunt,^* 
This  principle  holds  in  the  foregoing  cases  where  art  is  imbecile  from 
ignorance.  And  so  it  is  from  inadequate  bloodletting  in  the  early 
stages  of  inflammation  and  fever. 

But,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  two  most  important  objects  to 
be  considered  in  the  treatment  of  disease  is, 

1st.  To  adapt  our  remedies  in  all  respects  to  the  nature  and  existing 
condition  of  the  pathological  states. 

2d.  To  carry  them  as  Jar  as^  and  nojarther^  than  the  institution  of 
such  a  change  as  will  enable  Nature  to  take  upon  herself,  most  success- 
JyJXy,  the  toork  of  cure  (§  857). 

956.  General  bloodletting  is  the  proper  mode  of  depletion,  espe* 
cially  after  the  age  of  infancy  (§  576,  e),  in  all  forms  of  fever,  and  in 
all  the  active  inflammations  of  the  internal  viscera.  This  is  particu- 
larly required  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  on  account  of  the 
universal  change  which  general  bloodletting  induces  in  the  sanguif- 
erous org^ans ;  thereby  relieving,  at  once,  the  instruments  of  disease  of 
a  redundant  quantity  of  blood,  and  immediately  reducing  the  force 
with  which  the  blooa  is  distributed.  There  is  abo  thus  obtained  a 
farther  important  advantage  from  the  powerful  svmpathctic  influence 
which  is  aetermined  upon  the  instruments  of  disease  by  a  great  and 
sudden  change  of  action  throughout  the  arterial  system,  as  well  as 
from  influences  exerted  upon  the  general  vital  conditions  of  numer* 
ous  organs  ;  the  very  eflect  upon  the  skin,  for  example,  and  especially 
upon  the  intestinal  canal,  throwing  a  general  influence  upon  other  or- 
gans which  may  be  the  seats  of  disease ;  just  as  when  antimony  or  ip- 
ecacuanha send  their  influences  abroad  in  a  more  direct  manner 
through  the  intestinal  mucous  tissue,  or  call  up  the  co-operation  of 
the  skin  with  that  tissue  in  subduing  pulmonary  inflammations  (§ 
514,  h). 
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967.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  treatmeDUhave  been  begun  by  Other 
remedies,  or  if  it  have  been  neglected,  and  disease  have  thus  acquizw 
ed  the  force  of  habit  (§  539),  or  if  general  arterial  excitement  have  ei- 
isted  and  gone  down  spontaneously,  or,  in  neglected  cases,  under  the 
influence  of  remedial  agents,  even  of  loss  of  blood,  and  however  sud- 
denly, the  results  in  the  preceding  section  can  only  be  obtained  in  an 
inferior  degree  by  general  bloodletting.  Comparatively  little  change 
of  action  may  then  be  induced  in  the  vessels  generally ;  or  the  e6S»ct 
of  general  bloodletting  may  be  lost  in  the  influence  of  habit  (§  539,  &c). 
Here,  too,  the  remedy  is  on  a  par,  in  principle,  with  all  others.  Nev- 
ertheless, general  bloodletting  is  likely  to  be  important  at  any  stage 
of  visceral  inflammation,  so  long  as  the  disease  exists  in  much  intensi- 
ty ;  whatever  treatment  may  have  been  pursued,  or  however  the  dis- 
ease may  have  been  neglected.  But,  should  a  manifest  abatetnent 
have  followed  under  any  of  the  foregoing  circumstances,  leeching  may 
then  become  far  more  efficient  than  venesection  (§  892|  i,  1008). 

958,  a.  In  the  ordinary  forms  of  active  inflammation,  and  where 
practicable  in  fever  (§  961-970),  the  first  bloodletting  should  be  the 
largest,  and  this  should  be  in  proportion  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
We  may  often  accomplish  all  that  is  desirable  by  a  single  blow,  as  it 
were ;  which  is  incomparably  better,  in  grave  inflammations  and  fe- 
vers, than  a  dozen  smaller  ones,  which  may  even  fail,  or  prove  detri- 
mental, in  the  end,  where  gi'cater  decision,  at  the  onset,  would  have 
completed  a  cure  (§  950,  965). 

958,  h.  It  appears,  also,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  opera- 
tion of  general  bloodletting  should  always  be  conducted  by  the  physi- 
cian; and  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  disappointments  that  have  arisen 
from  diiriisigning  tho  application  of  this  important  remedy  to  the  hands 
of  barbers  and  leechers,  that  it  has  fallen  into  disrepute  with  many. 
Leeching  may  be  done  by  the  unprofessional,  because  it  operates 
upon  a  modified  principle  from  that  of  general  bloodletting;  and  it  is 
much  less  important  as  to  tho  precise  quantity  of  blood  which  should 
be  abstracted. 

But,  in  general  bloodletting,  every  thing  may  depend  upon  an  ex- 
act effect  at  the  moment  of  the  operation ;  and  that  will  depend  not 
only  upon  the  precise  quantity  of  blood  abstracted,  but  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  the  patient,  the  size  of  the  orifice,  the  flow  of  the  blood,  the 
management  of  the  patient's  mind,  so  that  moral  emotions  shall  not 
interfere,  and  upon  other  well-regulated  influences  which  the  skillful 
physician  can  alone  determine,  and  alone  estimate.  Nor  can  the  most 
experienced  and  gifted  practitioner  ever  foretell,  in  any  given  case  of 
disease,  what  quantity  of  blood  should  be  abstracted,  by  the  general 
method,  under  the  best-regulated  circumstances. 

This  practice  of  intrusting  the  operation  of  general  bloodletting  to 
the  ignorant  will  cease  to  be  tolerated  when  the  niodus  operandi  of  the 
remedy  shall  come  to  be  appreciated  and  acknowledged ;  nor,  until 
then,  will  it  undergo  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  that  just  appli- 
cation, according  to  the  exigencies  of  disease,  which  rarely  fails  to 
illustrate  its  remedial  effects. 

958,  c.  I  must  now  refer  the  reader  to  those  divisions  of  my  sub- 
ject where  the  distinctions  are  considered  between  leeching,  general 
bloodletting,  and  cupping,  for  other  remarks  relative  to  the  just  quan- 
tities of  blood  that  should  be  abstracted  in  certain  given  forms  of  dia- 
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ease,  and  whicb  were  there  introduced  for  the  puq>ose  of  illustrating 
the  distinctions  between  those  several  modes  of  bloodletting. 

959,  a.  Finally,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  bloodletting  operates,  as  well  as  from  experience, 
the  rule  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall,  and  other  late  writers, 
that  "  Syncope  is  a  uniform  criterion  of  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  ah' 
stracted,  and  which  the  nature  of  the  case  may  defnand^^'  is  fallacious. 
Dr.  Wardrop  gives  us  the  same  rule.  "  The  state  of  fainting,"  be. 
says,  **  is  to  be  considered  an  index  of  the  quantity  of  blood  which  is 
necessary  to  be  removed  for  the  relief  o£  the  disease.*'  On  the  con- 
trary, syncope  may  depend  on  so  many  other  causes  than  loss  of 
blood,  the  actual  tolerance,  at  the  first  operation,  may  be  so  little,  that 
its  repetition  may  be  indispensable  soon  after  the  patient  revives,  and 
perhaps  to  a  large  extent  even  before  binding  up  the  arm.  These 
cases  of  early  syncope,  where  the  remedy  may  be  appropriate,  are, 
also,  the  very  ones  which  most  demand  repeated  abstractions  of  blood ; 
and  the  effect  produced  at  each  application  of  the  remedy  should  be  the 
measure  of  the  quantity  fo  be  abstracted  (§  682  c,  688  d,  e^  936-938, 
943,  944,  961,  967,  981-988). 

9(39,  b,  "  Dr.  Moseley,"  says  Robert  Jackson,  "  advises  us  to  bleed, 
ad  dcliquiumt  in  yellow  fever.  I  coincide  with  him  in  recommending 
extensive  bleeding  in  this  form  of  disease  ;  but  I  do  not  accede  to  the 
rule  which  he  assumes  for  judging  of  the  measure.  It  is  vague  and 
uncertain.  Dellquium  occurs  sometimes  from  the  loss  of  a  few  oun- 
ces of  blood,  sometimes  scarcely  from  the  loss  of  six  pounds.  The 
act  of  fainting  is  not,  therefore,  a  rule  of  dependence  for  regulating 
practice"  (§  992,  994). 

960,  a.  Many  expedients  have  been  attempted  as  substitutes  for 
bloodletting;  from  the  comparatively  rational  method  by  cathartics, 
blisters,  and  other  subordinate  antiphlogistics,  to  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
dry  cupping.  It  would  be  difficult  to  assign  their  appropriate  rank, 
in  theoretical  conceptions,  to  some  of  the  novelties  which  have  been 
brought  forward,  from  time  to  time,  to  fulfill,  or  to  surpass,  the  inten- 
tions of  bloodletting,  or  to  banish  this  principal  remedy  from  the  heal- 
ing art.  Louis  undertook  its  explosion  with  qiore  signal  success  than 
any  other  champion  of  the  '*  meditation  upon  death."  (See  Exami- 
nation  of  the  Writings  of  M,  Louis^  in  Med.  and  Phys,  Comm,,  vol.  ii^ 
p.  679-815.)  Others,  more  inclined  than  Louis  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  to  nature,  resort  to  bold  experiment,  whose  evil  results,  if  mci- 
dent  to  bloodletting,  it  must  be  allowed,  would  consifi^n  this  remedy 
to  a  well-merited  reproach.  Thus  Pereira,  in  his  Materia  Medica, 
remarks  that, 

**  /  tried  tobacco  somewhat  extensively ,  a  /ew  years  since,  as  a  substi- 
tute Jbr  bloodletting  in  inflammatory  affections.  But,  while  it  produced 
such  distressing  nausea  and  depression,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  I  could- 
induce  patients  to  persevere  in  its  use,  I  did  not  find  its  antiphlogistic 
powers  at  all  proportionate,  and  eventually  I  discontinued  its  employ- 
menty 

Such,  then,  is  the  philosophy  which  rears  itself  against  the  well- 
tried  and  faithful  agent ;  while  it  is  regardless,  by  its  own  showing,  of 
the  disastrous  results  of  agents  long  since  condemned  as  fruitless  and 
destructive,  and  would  vainly  endeavor  to  '*  substitute*'  them  for  the 
safest  and  only  eflfectual  remedy  for  all  grave  inflammations. 
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When  Pereira  undertook  to  "  substitute  tobacco  for  bloodletting 
in  inflammatory  affections/'  it  was  with  the  full  knowledge  that  its  use 
bad  been  mostly  abandoned,  as  wanting  in  curative  virtues,  and  hos- 
tile to  life ;  that  surgeons,  even,  had  greatly  forsaken  it  as  an  enema 
in  strangulated  hernia,  on  account  of  the  frequent  deaths  it  had  pro- 
duced (§  892 f  I,  893  n).  It  was  mainly  such  diseases  as  confirmed 
dropsy,  tetanus,  intractable  ileus,  and  hydrophobia,  that  were  handed 
over  to  its  tender  mercies.  Nay,  more ;  our  able  author  says  of  it, 
himself,  as  employed  for  the  relief  of  dropsy,  that, 

'*  In  small  doses,  it  is  an  uncertain  diuretic,  and  in  larger  doses  it 
causes  such  a  distressing  nausea  and  depression,  that  practitioners 
have  long  since  ceased  to  use  it  in  dropsical  cases." 

How  many  perished  under  the  experiment  with  this  unmanageable 

Soison,  in  Pereira's  attempt  "to  substitute  it  for  bloodletting  in  in- 
ammatory  affections,"  either  from  the  direct  effect  of  the  poison,  or 
from  the  neglect  of  bloodletting,  our  author  does  not  say ;  though  con- 
fessions here  would  have  been  some  atonement  to  science  and  ha* 
manity.  , 

Nor  may  the  contemners  of  bloodletting,  and  of  those  who  com* 
mend  its  judicious  use,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations,  complain 
when  '*  their  poisoned  chalice  is  thus  commended  to  their  own  lips." 

Were  we  to  contrast  the  victims  of  tobacco,  alone,  during  its  rage 
^  a  panacea,  with  such  as  may  be  assumed  to  have  fallen,  through  all 
time,  by  the  lancet,  it  will  not  be  denied  by  the  stoutest  prejudice,  that 
the  odds  are  fearfully  on  the  side  of  the  poison.  It  is  profitable,  there- 
fore, to  pursue  this  inquiry,  and  to  interrogate  yet  farther  the  disposi- 
tion which  may  exist  in  the  most  enlightened  quarters  to  hold  on  upon 
the  worthless,  but  deadly  engines  of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  ten- 
dency may  be,  at  least,  to  induce  a  greater  toleration  of  the  usefiu 
means,  and  thus  to  compensate,  in  a  measure,  fur  the  effects  of  poisons, 
when  administered  in  what  are  regarded  as  their  therapeutical  doses. 

We  may,  therefore,  consult  another  eminent  writer  ot  our  own  day, 
the  able  author  of  the  American  Medical  Botany  ;  though  he  does  not 
say,  nor  have  we  reason  to  think,  that  he  had  *'  attempted  to  substitute 
tobacco  for  bloodletting  in  inflammatory  affections."  I  make  the  quo- 
tation, therefore,  to  show  how  there  will  sometimes  escape  from  the 
best  writers  and  practitioners  an  apparent  justification  of  the  wont 
practices  humanity  is  called  upon  to  encounter ;  and  to  contrast  the 
tacit  experience  of  all  in  commendation  of  poisons  which  operate  with 
deadly  effect  in  their  authorized  doses  (so  only  they  be  aa ministered 
by  the  stomach,  that  galvanic  trough  of  the  Chemist),  with  the  denun- 
ciations of  bloodletting  which  are  wafled  from  transatlantic  shores  to 
startle  Americans  into  mute  astonishment.     Thus,  then,  our  author : 

"  At  the  present  day,"  he  says,  "tobacco  docs  not  seem  to  be  ex- 
tensively in  use,  having  passed  into  neglect  rather  because  more  fash- 
ionable remedies  have  superseded  it,  than  because  it  has  really  been 
weighed  and  found  wanting." 

In  this  respect,  the  able  writer  is  manifestly  at  fault ;  and  if  we  only 
turn  over  this  same  leaf  from  which  I  have  made  the  quotation,  we 
shall  read  on  the  next  page  as  follows : 

"  This  powerful  medicine  has  been  also  employed  with  some  pal- 
liative eflEect  in  hydrophobia,  and  certain  other  spasmodic  diseases. 
bi  internal  Qt^  howetwr,  requires  great  caution,  smce  patients  have. 
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ill  various  instanceMj  been  destroyed  by  improper  quantities  adminift* 
tered  by  tbo  hands  of  the  unskillful  or  unwary.  Notwithstanding  the 
conunou  use  and  extensive  consumption  of  tobacco  in  its  various  forms, 
it  must  unquestionably  be  ranked  among  narcotic  poisons  of  the  most 
active  class.  The  great  prostration  of  strength,  excessive  giddiness, 
fainting,  and  violent  affections  of  the  alimentary  canal,  which  often  at- 
tend its  internal  use,  make  it  proper  that  so  potent  a  drug  should  be 
resorted  to  by  medical  men,  only  in  restricted  doses,  and  an  occasiom 
of  magnitude** 

Here,  then,  we  are  justly  told  that  tobacco  should  be  used  with 
caution  even  in  hydrophobia.  And,  suppose  it  could  be  said  of 
bloodletting,  as  the  writer  jaHirms  of  tobacco,  that  "  patients  have,  in 
various  instances ^  been  destroyed  by  improper  quantities,"  even  though 
a  part  of  the  injury  might  bo  ascribed  to  *'  the  hands  of  the  unskillful 
and  unwary ;"  the  advocates  of  the  remedy  would  scarcely  allege, 
on  seeing  it  fall  into  disuse,  what  the  foregoing  writer  does  of  tobac- 
co, that  *4t  has  passed  into  neglect  rather  because  more  fashionable 
remedies  have  superseded  it,  than  because  it  has  really  been  weighed 
and  found  wanting."  No;  they  would  acquiesce  upon  the  ground 
that  it  '*  had  been  weighed  and  found  wanting."  And  now  suppose, 
again,  that  such  *'  weighing  and  wanting"  could  be  truly  affirmed  of 
bloodletting,  as  is  conceded,  in  reality,  by  the  best  advocates  of  tobac- 
co, even  in  the  hands  of  the  best  practitioners, — in  their  own  handsf 
or  only  through  ignorance  and  carelessness  alone,  the  remedy  would 
be  so  hunted  down,  that  the  rational  treatment  of  inflammations  and 
fevers  by  bloodletting  would  probably  subject  the  practitioner  to  pub- 
lic odium.  Indeed,  we  know  that  this  was  remarkably  the  case  with 
the  illustrious  Rpbert  Jackson,  when  he  first  began  the  explosion  of 
the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  which  prevailed  so  fatally  in  the 
British  Array.  He  was  generally  denounced  as  "  a  murderer"  by  the 
British  Doctors ;  till  the  astonishingly  diminished  mortality  in  the  Brit- 
ish Anny  soon  showed  them  who  the  real  murderers  were  (§  569,  f). 
On  the  other  hand,  however,  with  what  calm  indifference  we  con* 
template  the  ravages  of  the  tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  of  fevers, 
and  the  no  less  inconsiderate  use  of  the  most  violent  agents  of  the  Ma- 
teria Medica,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  devising  some  expedient  that 
shall  do  away  with  the  necessity  of  bloodletting  in  acute  inflammations 
and  fevers !  (^  1065,  c,  cf,  1068,  a\ 

As  to  tobacco,  in  the  treatment  of  strangulated  hernia,  we  possess 
in  tartarized  antimony,  or  even  in  the  lobelia  inflata,  far  bett<-T  and 
safer  means  for  establishing  a  relaxation,  of  the  muscular  system ;  es- 
pecially in  the  former  agent.  Nay,  in  very  many  cases,  bloodletting, 
to  the  extent  of  syncope,  will  not  only  accomplish  the  intention  as 
fully,  but  bestow  the  immense  advantage  of  subduing  any  inflamma- 
tion of  the  intestine,  which  is  so  apt  to  be  produced  by  strangulation. 
Besides  the  immediate  hazard  of  life  which  is  incident  to  enemas  of 
tobacco,  there  is  the  great  objection,  that  should  it  fail  of  its  contem- 
plated purpose,  the  prostration  which  it  occasions  will  render  an  op- 
eration by  the  knife  of  very  doubtful  result,  but  which  might  have 
been  perfectly  safe  before  the  adminbtration  of  the  tobacco.  The  pa^ 
tient  will  be  little  apt  to  bear  the  superadded  shock  which  is  inflicted 
by  so  severe  an  operation ;  and  the  intestine,  too,  in  a  state  of  inflam- 
mation which  will  now  contribute  greatly  to  the  same  general  ex- 
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haustion.  And  since  the  question,  among  surgeons,  has  turned  main- 
ly upon  the  abstract  effect  of  tobacco  as  an  agent  of  immediaU  death, 
and  without  much  reference  to  those  ulterior  results,  and  since  it  is  no 
proof  that  a  remedial  agent  does  not  destroy  because  the  patient  sur- 
vives its  immediate  operation,  I  may  also  say  that  its  pernicious  ten- 
dency reaches  these  cases  in  the  obstacle  which  it  places  in  the  waj 
of  subsequent  bloodletting,  which  is  often  important  to  the  patient 
soon  after  the  reduction  of  the  intestine,  if  it  have  not  preceded  it  (§ 
576,  <?).• 

But,  it  is  not  alone  this  or  that  agent,  or  other  individual  means, 
which  has  been  attempted  as  a  substitute  for  bloodletting  in  the  t^ea^ 
ment  of  inflammations.  The  whole  class  of  poisonous  agents,  to  which 
tobacco  belongs,  has  been  declared  on  high  authority,  as  we  have  seen 
(§  891,  c),  to  be  '*  the  most  important  medicines  wo  possess.*'  And  to 
justify  yet  farther  what  I  have  said  of  British  therapeutics,  and  to  sus- 
tain the  contrast'  with  American  philosophy  and  practice  (§  349  J, 
350}  kt  kk,  709,  note),  I  shall  quote  Pereira's  Materia  Medica  rela- 
tive t<)  his  opinion  of  opium  when  compared  with  the  uses  of  blood- 
letting, cathartics,  antimonials,  &c. 

''  Ojpium,^*  he  says,  '*  is  undoubtedly  the  most  important  and  vaUudk 

*  The  fascinatioDs  which  attend  tobacco  aa  a  loxary  led  to  its  exteiuiive  nae  aa  a  na- 
edy  for  disease ;  and  the  question  arises  whether,  from  what  is  now  known  of  ita  penii- 
cioas  effects  when  applied  to  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  even  to  the 
•kin,  in  health  as  well  as  disease,  its  moderate  use  as  a  laxary  can  be  jnstified  by  the 

{>hysician  7  This  question  I  shall  briefly  investigate,  for  another  porpoae,  also } -that  of  il> 
astratin!^  yet  farther  certain  peculiarities  of  remedial  agents  in  relation  to  vital  babit 
(f  535,  ^.). 

There  could  be  little  doubt,  upon  principle,  that  the  various  modes  of  using  tobaoeo 
would  be  detrimental  in  most  conditions  of  disease,  on  account  of  the  increased  aasoep- 
tibility  of  organs  (^  137  d,  150,  151).  But  it  would  be  still  a  question  of  facts  in  relatias 
to  this  particular  urent  (^  650).  The  requisite  facts  are  before  us,  and  are  decisive  against 
the  luxury  in  morbid  conditions. 

Bat,  this  does  not  prove  that  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  will  injure  the  health  of  those 
who  are  in  possession  of  health  (^  137,  d).  We  cannot  reason,  as  1  have  eiKicavored  to 
show,  from  the  effects  of  remedies  upon  man  in  health  to  man  in  disease;  excepting  as  it 
respects  their  violence  when  manifested  in  healthy  subjects.  Of  this  principle  tobacco 
affords  a  very  full  exemplification,  and  shows  that  the  principle  is  equally  true  in  its  op- 
posite aspect,  and  that  we  may  not  reason  from  the  effects  o*  au  agent  which  is  deleteri- 
ous in  disease  to  its  effects  under  the  condition  of  health ;  as,  indeed,  is  shown  by  food 
itself 

We  must,  therefore,  take  the  facts  in  all  the  cases,  and  what  other  facts  teach  us  as  to 
tlie  constitution  and  laws  of  organic  beings,  and  as  agents  operate  upon  different  parts. 
With  this  kind  of  philosophy,  we  are  enabled  (unexpectedly,  according  to  tlie  usual 
method)  to  decide  that  the  moderate  use  of  tobacco  is  rarely  deleterious  in  health,  and 
has,  therefore,  but  little,  if  any,  tendency  to  abbreviate  life.  The  law  of  vital  habit,  ss 
well  us  observation,  enable  us,  also,  to  know  tiiat  the  habitual,  is  safer  Uian  the  inter- 
rupted, use  of  tobacco;  so,  only,  there  be  no  excess.  The  insusceptibility,  which  the 
continued  use  establishes,  soon  passes  off  on  suspending  the  influence,  and  leaves  the  in- 
dividual more  or  less  liable  to  nause;^ting  and  other  morbiBc  effects,  on  resuming  tlie  lux- 
ury. If  this  be  often  repeated,  it  would  probably  Icafl  to  chronic  or  other  forms  of  disease 
($  535,  A,c.). 

There  is,  therefore,  a  remarkable  difference  between  the  ultimate  effects  of  the  habitu- 
al use  of  tobacco  and  of  most  other  poisonous  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica.  The  narcot- 
ics, for  example,  are  constantly  morbific,  while  contintiod  in  their  moderate  Uierapcuticil 
dose,  though  less  so  by  use  than  at  the  beginning.  But  this  is  not  true  of  many  of  the 
ordinary  causes  of  disease,  which  observe  a  coincidence  with  the  effects  that  anso  from 
the  liabitual  and  intcn-upted  use  of  tobacco.  The  miasmata  which  lay  the  foundation  of 
fever  are  examples  (J  544,  5o0,  551,  552  a).  This  brini-'.s  into  view  the  differences  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  different  parts  of  the  mucous  system,  and  the  examples  are  clear  il- 
lustrations of  those  distinctions;  since,  in  the  case  of  the  poisonous  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica  (including  tobacco),  they  exert  their  influences  upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach  and  intestine,  while  tobacco,  as  a  luxury,  and  miasmatic  agents,  are  mostly  op- 
erative upon  other  parts.  The  sajno  is  seen  in  the  skin,  since  tobacco  will  not  esraljlish 
the  habit  of  endurance  in  that  organ  ($  136,  137  b,  Ac).  Tobacco  is  also  another  wit- 
ness, in  its  associated  aspects  as  a  luxury  and  as  a  poison,  against  tlie  doctrine  of  opcr^ 
tion  by  absorption. 
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remedy  of  the  whole  Materia  Medica,**  "  Its  good  effects  are  not,  as 
is  tho  case  with  some  valuable  medicines,  remote  and  contingent,  but 
they  are  immediate,  direct,  and  obvious ;  and  its  operation  is  not  at- 
tended with  pain  or  discomfort.  Furthermore,  it  is  applied,  and  with 
the  greatest  success,  to  the  relief  of  maladies  of  every  day's  occurrence, 
some  of  which  are  attended  with  the  most  acute  human  suffering. 
These  circumstances,  with  others  not  necessary  here  to  enumerate, 
conspire  to  give  to  opium  an  interest  not  possessed  by  any  other  arti- 
cle of  the  Materia  Medica  ;" — and  certainly  not  by  bloodletting. 

And  now  suppose  that  the  Author  of  these  Institutes  had  made  the 
same  affirmation  of  opium,  instead  of  having  bestowed  the  like  com- 
mendation upon  bloodletting  in  his  former  work ;  he  would  have  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  even  in  the  misrepresentations  of  his  Commentaries 
by  the  British  Medical  Press,  and  m  the  countenance  afforded  by  the 
British  Medical  Profession  of  the  great  injustice  inflicted  upon  himself^ 
as  an  atonement  for  the  injury  he  might  have  done. 

Nor  did  I  scarcely  do  justice  to  the  cause  which  I  endeavor  to  ad- 
vocate, when,  in  a  former  section,  I  spoke  of  the  influence  of  the  Brit- 
ish *'  Association"  in  their  concerted  action  to  overthrow  the  fabric  of 
Medicine,  and  to  raise  upon  its  ruins  the  absurdities  of  a  foreign  Chem- 
ist (§  349,  d).  The  record  should  have  been  also  made  that  the  work 
on  '•  Organic  Chefnistry  applied  to  Physiology*^  had  been  a  year  be- 
fore the  Profession,  ere  its  successor,  tho  work  on  "  Animal  Chem- 
istry applied  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics**  was  " communicated  to 
the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science^**  and  "  Edited 
FROM  THE  Author's  Manuscript,  by  William  Gregory,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor OP  Medicine  in  the  University  and  King*s  College"  and  before 
other  distinguished  British  medical  writers  became  tho  systematic  In- 
terpreters of  the  Author's  meanings  as  well  as  Champions  of  his 
nonsense  (§  350i,  350|,  447^^^.  The  hurricane,  I  say,  swept  over 
the  Nation,  and  such  was  its  force  upon  tho  Continent,  and  even  in 
America,  that  the  learned  in  those  Countries  had  serious  doubts  of 
the  stability  of  any  science,  and  that  the  great  bulwarks,  which  had 
been  slowly  and  progressively  reared  by  the  observation  and  wisdom 
of  a  long  series  of  ages,  would  be,  hereafler,  at  the  mercy  of  any  as- 
pirant. For  all  this,  the  British  Nation  must  and  will  be  held  respon- 
sible (^  1062^-1065,  1068,  a,) 

And  now,  let  us  remember,  that  when  radical  and  enduring  changes 
may  be  wrought  in  any  science  which  is  built  upon  the  foundations  of 
Nature,  and  when,  especially,  the  phenomena  have  been  open  to  all, 
they  will  hereafter  advance  as  slowly,  at  least,  as  the  errors  had  sprung 
into  existence.  The  wisdom  of  one  generation  is,  at  most,  but  a  shad- 
ow in  a<lvance  of  the  last ;  and,  however  discoveries  may  come  up  in 
the  open  field  of  Nature,  the  great  laws  which  have  been  educed 
from  what  was  known  in  the  past  will  be  of  no  easy  subversion.  Nor 
can  I  doubt,  that  come  what  may  to  Medicine,  we  shall  sooner  or  later 
go  back  to  Hippocrates,  and  begin  a  reconstruction  upon  the  founda- 
tions which  his  genius  and  observation  had  laid. 

Developments  of  important  facts  in  science  and  in  art  may  advance 
with  rapidity ;  but,  even  those  details,  which  are  apt  to  grow  out  of 
principles  already  known,  are  commonly  progressive  according  to  the 
SHm  of  knowledge  which  may  be  handed  over  by  one  generation  to 
the  next  succeeding.     It  is  not,  bowever,  equally  true,  that  a  portion, 
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or  the  whole  of  knankind,  relapse  into  igDorance,  specalation,  and  so* 
perstition,  through  the  same  gradual  process.  The  decline  of  the 
Koman  Empire,  and  the  subsequent  darkness  which  overshadowed 
the  earth  for  six  hundred  years,  or  the  later  fall  of  Spain  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest  rank  among  the  nations  of  Europe,  are  a  melan- 
choly commentary  upon  the  rapid  and  disastrous  influences  of  luxurioos 
ease,  and  arbitrary  opinion,  upon  knowledge  and  philosophy,  and  illa»- 
trato  the  tardy  pace  of  the  human  mind  in  regaining  its  independence, 
recovering  the  path  of  Nature,  and  retiieving  what  it  has  lost.  Nor  is 
it  an  improbable  conjecture  that  the  serious  failure  of  a  harvest  in  £q- 
lope,  or  any  serious  impediment  to  the  outlet  of  British  manufactures, 
or  an  ascendency  o£  Puseyism,  would  soon  place  our  Ancestor  by  the 
side  of  Spain. 

But,  practical  examples  in  bloodletting  are  the  best  demonstrations 
of  the  utility  of  the  specific  objects  contemplated  in  the  present  arti- 
cle. I  shall  therefore  supply  another,  which  may  be  derived  from  the 
distinguished  Mr.  Listen,  so  able  in  surgery,  and  who  advises, 

"  Every  prcLctitioner  to  think  twice  of  the  probable  and  posnbie  ef- 
fects in  every  case  of  disease  before  he  determines  upon  and  proceeds  to 
open  a  vein  for  the  purpose  of  draining  off  the  vital  fluid** 

This  distmguished  surgeon  also  recommends  the  use  of  aconite  for 
the  cure  of  erysipelas  (§  892 i,  d).  Just  now,  also  (1845),  Dr.  Flem^ 
ing  (President  of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh)  appears 
with  an  able  work  on  the  same  most  destructive  agent;  and,  although 
agreeing  with  him,  most  entirely,  as  to  the  value  of  this  remedy  in 
neuralgia,  wheu  topically  applied,  and  there  be  no  active  inflammation, 
every  consideration  of  experience  is  opposed  to  his  declaration,  that, 

^  Aconite  not  only  effects  a  cure  in  a  shorter  period  th^n  any  other 
mode  of  treatment,  in  acute  rheumatism,  but  appears  to  possess  the  great 
negative  advantage  of  not  increasing  the  liability  to  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease to  the  membranes  of  the  hearth 

The  great  difficulty  with  bloodletting  in  acute  articular  rheumatism 
has  consisted  in  its  too  limited  application  ;  and  if  the  remedy,  as  is 
said,  bo  chargeable  with  the  vice  of  lighting  up  tlie  disease  in  the 
heart;  it  is  for  the  foregoing  reason  (§  893  w,  950,  065,  1000,  1001). 
Bouillaud  is  thought  to  have  occasioned  no  little  of  this  mischief  by 
**  copious  bloodletting,"  and  mainly  because  of  his  expression, — "  coup 
sur  coup/'  But,  he  rarely  ventured  beyond  a  pound  or  two  of  blood ; 
and  this  quantity  was  made  up  by  successive  bleedings, — "  coup  sur 
coup."  His  practice,  therefore,  was  but  a  feeble  resuscitation  oi  that 
far  more  successful  treatment,  in  France,  by  copious  abstraction  of 
blood. — {Med,  and  Phys.  Co?nm,y  vol.  i.,  p.  325,  326.) 

Finally,  I  hold  that  the  internal  use  of  acoTiite  is  inadmissible  in  all  ac- 
tive forms  of  inflammation,  and  endangers  life  under  all  circumstances 
of  health  or  disease.  Had  Dr.  Male,  of  Birmingham,  who  employed 
this  remedy  to  tho  extent  of  some  eighty  drops  of  the  tincture  m  four 
days,  in  augmented  doses  varying  from  five  to  ten  drops,  for  the  re- 
lief of  simple,  chronic  pain  in  the  back,  from  the  recommendation  set 
forth  in  the  work  by  Dr.  Fleming,  been  as  obviously  the  victim  of 
bloodletting  as  he  was  of  the  aconite,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
such  a  case  would  have  been  marshaled  against  bloodletting  in  all 
forms  of  disease. 

Nor  will  I  neglect  this  opportunity  of  objecting  to  tho  proposition 
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of  Dr.  Graves,  of  Dublin,  that  belladonna,  instead  of  bloodletting, 
should  be  employed  in  those  congestive  fevers  in  which  cerebral  dis- 
ease is  attended  by  contraction  of  the  pupil,  and  upon  the  ground, 
mainly,  that  belladonna  so  afiects  the  bi*ain  as  to  produce  a  dilatation 
of  the  pupil.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  reasoning  is  fallacious ; 
for,  if  belladonna  be  given  in  any  of  the  common  forms  of  cerebral  dis* 
ease,  that  disease  will  be  aggravated  in  proportion  as  the  pupil  dilates 
under  the  influence  of  this  agent.  In  justice,  also,  to  the  remedy 
which  I  advocate,  I  may  say,  if  its  applicability  rested  on  no  better 
foundation,  and  if,  especially,  surrounaed  by  the  same  objections  as 
belladonna,  its  recommendation  would  be  justly  regarded  as  rash  and 
unphilosophical  (§  469,  476  c,  487,  488 i,  500  A,  569,  892  d,  906,  mot- 
to, d). 

960,  b.  It  may  be  also  difRcult  to  say,  whether  the  mere  negative 
pretext  for  loss  of  blood,  such  as  dry  cupping,  or  the  substitution  of 
violent  internal  agents  without  a  plausible  apology,  or  the  more  com- 
mon and  exclusive  dependence  upon  cathartics,  and  other  acknowl- 
edged but  minor  antiphlogistics,  has  been  most  destructive  of  life. 
Certain  it  is,  however,  that  they  who  most  discourage  bloodletting  are 
generally  the  greatest  advocates  of  the  violent  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  And,  it  is  not  a  little  astonishing  with  what  calm  indifier- 
ence  we  contemplate  the  ravages  of  this  unmitigated  practice,  or  the 
tonic  and  stimulant  treatment  of  fevei*s ;  and  more  especially  when 
the  consequences  are  alienating  multitudes  to  the  soft  embraces  of 
homoeopathy  (§  857,  878,  893  n). 

960,  c,  I  have  already  slated  my  opinioii  that,  among  the  sequelae  of 
morbid  anatomy  as  originally  taught  by  the  modem  Parisian  school, 
and  adopted  by  others,  is  the  system  of  '^  Specialities ;"  a  name  suffi- 
ciently significant  of  its  dismemberment  of  medicine.  To  this  partial 
philosophy  of  a  comprehensive  science,  whose  parts  can  be  no  more 
separated,  and  viewed  in  the  abstract,  than  any  one  of  the  great  or- 
gans of  life  can  be  separated  from  the  rest,  and  yet  go  on  with  its  own 
functions  and  the  residue  of  the  shattered  whole  with  theirs,  may  be 
traced  up  many  of  the  great  errors  in  practice  as  well  as  in  medical 
philosophy  (§  129,  137  e,  163,  638,  685,  686).  That  the  ^'jfpeciaV' 
system  was  an  immediate  emanation  fnim  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  is 
evident  not  only  from  the  natural  relations  of  the  pursuits,  but  from 
the  fact,  also,  that  they  sprung  up  together.  Nature  thus  became  (Us- 
jointed ;  every  thing  in  disease  took  on  the  aspect  of  materialism; 
nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  lesions  of  structure  within,  and  blotches 
and  scabs  upon  the  surface ;  one  kind  of  fever  was  located  in  the  liv- 
er, another  in  the  spleen,  and  dropsy  in  ^*  Bright's  disease  of  the  kid- 
neys.'' Medicine  was  cut  up,  in  the  Parisian  hospitals,  into  numerous 
fragments,  and  brought  under  all  the  details  of  the  mechanical  princi- 
ple of  "  a  division  of  labor."  The  practical  results  which  have  fol- 
lowed upon  an  extensive  scale  require  no  farther  exemplification. 
But,  it  is  also  to  the  same  system,  in  part,  that  we  must  ascribe  the 
attempts  of  a  smaller  number  to  substitute  tobacco,  belladonna,  aco- 
nite, &c.,  for  bloodletting,  in  the  treatment  of  inflammation  and  fever; 
and  it  is  upon  this  ground  that  Magendie  was  led  to  imagine  that  he 
had  produced,  in  the  presence  of  his  class,  yellow  fever  in  dogs,  and 
typhus  fever  in  cats  (§  744),  and  which,  especially,  has  inducea  many 
to  believe  in  the  matchless  virtues  of  quinia  as  displayed  by  Piorry 
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when  be  attempted  the  diBlodgment  of  intermittent  fever  from  an  in- 
durated spleen  (§  892,  k). 

960,  d.  But,  it  18  not  alone  the  intrinsic  nature  of  the  fundament 
al  evil  which  has  introduced  the  new  system  of  teaching  medicine. 
There  never  was  a  time  when  so  many  zealous  aspirants  were  com- 
mended to  places  either  by  clamors,  or  by  the  force  of  industry.  The 
revolution  was  also  only  a  part  of  the  fashion  of  the  day  ;  and  its  pre- 
cipitation harmonized  exactly  with  the  achievements  in  medical  chem- 
istry, and  other  analogous  varieties  in  the  wide  field  of  philosophy. 
Fortunately,  this  corruption  has  not  yet  fastened  itself  upon  the  Medi- 
cal Colleges  of  Great  Isritain  or  America ;  and  the  hope  may  be  there- 
fore entertained  that  the  worat  of  it  has  passed  (^  1008). 

960,  e.  Nor  will  I  leave  the  foregoing  allusions  to  the  comparative 
value  and  abuse  of  the  great  agents  for  disease,  without  referring  to 
the  general  apathy  which  is  manifested  at  the  havoc  which  the  whole 
3and  of  empyrics  are  dealing  out  with  their  domestic  engines  of  death ; 
while,  were  the  lancet  equally  common  in  their  hands,  and  only  now 
Gmd  then  a  startling  slaughter,  that  solitary  result  would  rouse  the  in- 
dignation of  the  profession,  and  disturb  the  peace  of  society. 

960, y!  The  advocates  of  bloodletting  have  sometimes  affected  its 
reputation  by  the  mere  language  in  which  it  is  recommended.  They 
are  said  to  be  rash ;  and  bloodletting  shares  the  odium.  Thus,  Dr. 
Elliotson,  in  speaking  of  enteritis,  remarks,  that  "  Thejlrat  thing  om 
has  to  do  is  to  bleed  the  patient  well.  You  must  set  him  upright  as  he 
can  be,  and  bleed  him  from  a  large  orifice  without  any  mercy ^  The 
prejudiced,  or  unreflecting,  look  only  at  the  language  ;  but  an  upright 
posture,  and  a  large  orifice,  render  the  operation  safe,  and  compara- 
tively mild,  though  it  proceed,  as  it  shoula,  ad  deliquiiim. 

960,  g,  I  have  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  antipathy  to  bloodletting 
has  grown  out  of  an  illusion  natural  to  the  fears  of  man.  It  is  not 
wholly  predicated  of  debility ;  for  we  constantly  meet  with  admoni- 
tions against  its  use  in  high  inflammations,  which  are  not  remarkable 
for  their  prostrating  effect.  But,  there  is  nothing  more  deeply  implant- 
ed than  the  knowledge  of  the  immediate  importance  of  the  **  vital  fluid" 
to  tho  life  of  every  animal ;  and  this  conviction  has  been  farther  roused 
into  operation  by  perverting  the  authority  of  Holy  Writ,  that  "  in  the 
blood  is  the  life  thereof;"  though,  had  Scripture  said  that  in  Calomel, 
Jalap,  and  Emetic  Tartar,  or  Tobacco,  Aconite,  Lobelia,  and  Bran- 
dreth's  Pills,  is  the  death  thereof,  the  quotation  would  have  been 
hourly  apposite.  We  are,  also,  dead  in  a  few  seconds  from  the  divis- 
ion of  a  large  artery ;  and  we  scarcely  see  a  diflcrence  in  the  rajiidity 
of  the  result  when  this  method,  or  a  division  of  the  medulla  oblonga- 
ta, is  employed  for  tho  destruction  of  life.  Hence,  many  come  to  as- 
sociate bloodletting,  as  practiced  for  the  relief  of  disease,  with  the  ex- 
treme method  of  effecting  death.  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  this  want  of 
philosophy,  but  shall  only  now  say,  that  it  is  the  same  defect  which 
leads  the  objectors  to  bloodletting  in  disease  to  its  constant  applica- 
tion to  pregnant  women,  and  to  othere  dying  of  apoplexy,  or  from  the 
shock  of  a  fall,  or  from  drinking  cold  water,  and  where  there  may 
have  been  no  other  inducement  for  the  practice  than  the  capricious 
desire  of  the  subject,  or  the  prejudice  of  society.  1  shall,  however, 
endeavor  to  indicate  still  farther  the  fallacy  of  the  latter  practice,  and 
to  point  out,  as  it  respects  disease,  some  of  the  principal  causes  which 
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Aiodify  the  necessities  of  the  system  in  relation  to  its  ordinary  supply 
of  blood,  and  how  it  sustains  the  privation  by  the  same  contingent  m- 
doences. 

960 y  k.  Let  us»  finally,  have  a  word  upon  the  doctrine  laid  down 
and  so  well  understood  by  Hippocrates,  that,  "  Severe  diseases  rehire 
severe  remedies^*  (§  906,  moUo^  f). 

From  what  has  been  said  under  the  general  consideration  of  Thera- 
peutics, it  appears  that  this  rule  is  to  be  recAved  in  a  broad,  not  a 
universal,  sense  (§  906,y).  We  have  seen,  for  example,  that  it  is  re- 
markably liable  to  exception  in  small-pox,  &c.  This  grows  out  of 
the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes  ot  disease,  which  uter  the  prop- 
erties of  life  according  to  the  nature  of  each  agent.  Each  one,  as  I 
have  said,  affects  them  in  kind^  and  in  a  way  peculiar  to  itself.  We 
have  seen  this  impressively  exemplified  in  the  self-limited  diseases ; 
and  il  is  shown  in  the  morbific  effects  of  all  the  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica.  One  will  alter  the  vital  states,  either  in  health  or  disease, 
more  profoundly  and  more  permanently  than  others.  Such,  also,  is 
the  prmciple  upon  which  depend  the  hereditary  predispositions  to  dis- 
ease. Then  wo  have  those  dormant  changes  which  constitute  the  pre- 
disposition to  idiopathic  fever,  and  which  may  be  in  a  state  of  incubar 
tion  for  a  year  or  more  before  the  final  explosion. 

In  all  such  cases,  the  properties  of  life  are  more  or  less  permanent: 
ly  affected,  though  not  profoundly,  till  an  explosion  of  more  absolute 
disease  shall  follow ;  but  oflcn  as  the  result  of  a  long  and  impercepti- 
ble series  of  morbid  chanses.  In  tuberculous  phthisis,  cancer,  syphilis, 
&C.,  the  properties  of  life  arc  deeply,  as  well  as  more  permanently 
and  obstinately  affected,  and  it  may  be  impracticable  for  art  to  induce 
such  changes  as  shall  place  the  diseased  states  in  a  recuperative  con- 
dition. 

Then  we  have  the  varieties  and  gradations  of  febrile  and  inflamma- 
tory diseases,  which,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes, 
either  yield  spontaneously,  or  submit  readily  to  appropriate  remedial 
agents. 

Here,  too,  we  derive  important  lessons  from  experience,  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  which  go  with  what  experience  has  reduced  to  prin- 
ciples in  respect  to  tlie  modifying  effects  of  the  remote  causes  of^  dis- 
ease, in  establishing  the  principle  that  the  treatment  of  disease  must 
be  governed  by  the  existmg  pathological  states,  and  with  a  reference 
to  the  nature  of  the  predisposing  causes,  and  that  great  modifications 
may  be  necessary  in  diseases  of  a  common  eenus,  though  all  the  cases 
raa^  be  distinguished  by  equal  violence,  and  by  many  prominent  phe- 
nomena that  may  be  very  analogous.  It  is  now,  therefore,  that  we 
find  the  general  rule,  that  '*  severe  diseases  require  severe  remedies," 
may  demand  a  great  modification  (§  52,  137  J,  e,  143  c,  150-152, 163, 
650,  066,  670,  673,  674  J,  675,  685,  686,  847  g,  854  d,  856  h,  S57, 
858,  859  Z»,  861,  863,  868  h,  870  aa). 

The  application  of  the  rule  will  depend,  I  say,  in  a  general  sense, 
upon  tlio  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  the  organs  affected,  and  the 
extent  in  which  the  restorative  principle  is  impaired.  A  vast  variety 
of  diseases  require  no  aid  from  art.  Others,  again,  like  pneumonia, 
enteritis,  &c.,  require  a  prompt  and  energetic  interference.  But, 
again,  there  are  maladies  of  great  violence,  as  in  the  examples  already 
mentioned  of  small-pox,  measles,  scarlatina,  &o.,  in  which  the  same 
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ttciatmeiit;  cannot  be  {hnvae^  in  a  |pBiieral  Beme,  as  in  many  dii 
i(plioee  symptoms  are  nnich  more  nolcint  (^  961,  964,  976,  e). 

It  mu^t,  tberefiire,  seem  that  Nature  is  here  contradicting 
But.  itu  &r  otfamnse.  The  apparent  eontradiitions  are-onlj  illns- 
tritions  of  her  perfect*  consistency,  and  of  the  great  laws,  that  moihifie 
eanses-alter  the  nature  of  the  properties  and  functions  of  lifis  aooixd- 
ing  to  tlu9  irartnes  of  eaehcanse,  and  that-artificial  impresnona  can  be 
ialntary  only  in  proportion  as  the  morbific  causes  impair  the  recopsp- 
*atiire  principle.  But,  owing  to  constitutional  peculiarities,  and  vari- 
cini  incidental  influences,' the  disposition  to  the  restoratiTO  proeess  la 
die  setf  limited  diseases  may  be  more  or  less  impaired,  or  inflammatiai 
of  important  organs  may  supervene,  when  Nature  win  require  the  » 
tt9^tenti<m  of  art.  according  to  the  ezi^ng  modifications  and  corapH* 
cations  of  disease.  Agstn,  as  in  ihe  hot  stage  of  fever,  the  Tory  raeo- 
(lerative  eflbzts  of  Nature,  if  I  may  say  so,  are  often  so  exceastve  as 
to  nsuk  in  actual  increase,  or  in  developments  of,  disease,  and  thuie' 
IM  rclquire  the  infeexpositiott.af  art  for  a  certain  degree  of 
(|67fi). 
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.  '961,  a.  It  often  happens  that  idiopathic  fever  is  attended  with  ve- 
BOtts  congesti<m  of  one  or  more. important  organs;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  it  is  the  tendency  of  this  inBammatorv  condition  of  the  Tenbni 
daaoe  to  embarrass  .the  organs  of  circulation,  especiany  the  heat 
The  scune  peculiar  injELuences  are  sometimes  witnessed  in  the  inflam- 
'inations  of  other  tissuios ;  particularly  in  the  advanced  stages  of  phdn> 
als'pulmonalis  (§  961,/*).  In  all  the  congestive  forms  of  disease,  es> 
pecially  when  of  an  acute  nature,  the  general  susceptibility  of  the 
system  to  the  loss  of  blood  is  increased.  I  may  also  say  that  the  pro^ 
tration  which  is  induced  by  venous  inflammation  is  quite  different  from 
that  which  results  from  inflammations  of  any  other  tissue  (§  135-137, 
140,  150).  It  is  also  greatly  diflerent  from  that  which  attends  the 
cold  stage  of  fever.  In  the  first  case,  a  profound  syrapatlietic  impres- 
sion seizes  upon  many  important  organs,  and,  unless  artificially  re- 
lieved, the  powers  of  life  may  sink  rapidly  to  a  state  of  extinction. 
Nature  is,  as  it  were,  knocked  down,  and  is  incapable  of  a  recupera- 
tive  effort  In  the  last  cases,  however,  the  impression  is  manifested 
chiefly  in  the  circulatory  system.  There  is  not  that  profound  lesion, 
in  the  absence  of  venous  congestion,  which  prevents  the  recuperative 
effort ;  and  hence  it  probably  always  happens  in  pure  fever  that  reac- 
tion soon  follows  the  stage  of  depression  (§  675,  764).  Something 
like  the  converse  of  this  is  seen  in  those  erysipelatous  inflammations 
of  the  throat  which  sometimes  give  rise  to  an  apparently  great  com- 
motion of  the  system.  But,  if  there  be  no  great  amount  of  abdominal 
disease  attendant  on  these  cases,  the  force  of  the  sympsthies  is  ex- 
pended upon  the  circulatory  apparatus ;  when  any  remedy  that  will 
relieve  the  throat  will  be  followed  at  once  by  a  subsidence  of  the  ar- 
terial excitement  (§  140,  927  h).  But,  these  cases  are  apt  to  be  com- 
eicated  with  obscure,  though  severe  congestive  disease  of  the  abdom- 
al  organs,  especially  of  the  liver,  which  has  thrown  deeply  a  morbific 
predisposition  over  many  other  parts,  and  which,  in  consequence,  feel 
more  profoundly  the  influences  propagated  by  the  intense  inflamma- 
tkm  ot  the  fauces.    In  such  instances,  however,  die  general  arterial 
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an  in  some  of  the  violent  affections  of  the  fauces 
ly  of  a  local  nature,  or  where  any  accompanying 
lay  be  of  a  different  nature  from  congestion  (§ 

mgestion,  independent  of  fever,  is  a  common  form 
Tests  the  same  tendency,  as  when  connected  with 
embarrass  the  organs  of  circulation.  But,  this  is 
}ct ;  since  the  general  manifestations  of  the  disease 
:ulatory  apparatus  exist  in  a  subdued  form  of  that 
tends  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  (§  390  h^ 
78).  But,  when  venous  congestion  becomes  sud- 
'  other  causes  may  increase  the  susceptibility  of 
le  congestive  disease  may  be  more  sensibly  felt  in 
ences,  there  often  takes  place  a  general  prostrar 
nctions,  and  a  very  impaired  condition  of  the  or- 

congestive  fever  that  we  witness  the  strong  dem- 
3  congestion  in  generating  extensive  and  pro£}und 
ic  functions  throughout  the  body.     This  is  espe- 
al  disease  exist  at  the  invasion  of  the  constitution- 
ben  already  shed  a  malign  influence  in  connection 
ion  to  the  general  disease ;  and,  as  these  influen- 
T,  they  come  in  with  intense  force  when  the  explo- 
1,  unless  art  should  now  interpose,  the  diseases  go 
"ating  each  other,  and  calling  into  existence  other 
immations,  which  make  all  haste  to  join  in  the 
d  movements  (§  143,  514  h^  666,  902  g).     The 
congestion  not  only  aggravates  the  constitutional 
$lf,  modifies  the  nature  of  that  affection  for  the 
,  prolongs  the  stage  of  intense  morbid  action  (§ 
!nts  the  succession  of  the  hot  stage,  and  does  its 
in  overthrowinc;  the  organic  functions ;  nor  with- 
luence  till  subdued  by  art  (§  927).    Here,  too,  it 
3  its  demands  upon  science  more  extensively,  more 
other  conditions  of  dittease.     The  proper  manage- 
^,  cathartics,  &c.,  or  whether  a  stimulant  shall  be 
T  whether  under  the  most  appalling  aspects  of  the 
disease  we  shall  leave  all  to  Nature  till  she  will 
often  problems  upon  which  life  is  poising  at  the 
9  resolved  only  by  the  enlightened  physician. 
'  happens  that  remedial  aid  may  be  promptly  and 
3red  ;  and,  it  will  be  my  purpose,  therefore,  to  in- 
)f  treatment  which  is  demanded  in  a  vast  propor- 
1056,  1068,  a). 

step,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  what  I  have  said 
'  venous  congestion  (§  786-818),  and  especially  to 
kysiological  Commentaries ^  for  the  proof  of  the  in- 
of  venous  congestion,  and  its  dire  effects  upon  or- 
Iso  important  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  although 
*  less  apparent  prostration  of  life  in  the  aggravated 
us  congestion,  and  of  active  phlebitis,  as,  also,  in 
ie  term  is  here  employed  in  a  conventional  sense, 
ant  of  debility,  or  of  any  necessary  depression  of 
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Tital  action.  The  circalatory  omrns  are,  indeed,  often  more  or  less 
sunken  in  their  action ;  but  the  immediate  instruments  by  which  the 
morbid  processes  are  carried  on  are  actually  exalted  in  their  organic 
properties.  These  properties,  too,  are  now  greatly  diverted  from 
their  natural  state ;  and  it  is  that  alteradon  in  kind  which  essentially 
constitutes  the  local  condition  of  disease,  and  from  which  all  its  sym- 
pathetic influences  result,  and  it  is  this,  and  the  partial  loss  of  volun- 
tary control  oyer  the  muscles  of  animal  life,  which  have  led  to  the 
doctrine  of  debility  (§  410,  476  c,  487  h,  500  h,  569,  639,  743,  746, 
780,  915-921,  999  b), 

961,  c.  In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  morbid  state,  the  sudden 
abstraction  of  two  or  four  ounces  of  blood,  in  congestive  fevers,  ute- 
xine  phlebitis,  &c.,  will  often  produce  syncope.  But,  where  the  com- 
plications consist  of  the  ordinary  forms  of  inflammation  and  venous 
congestion,  a  greater  loss  of  blood  will  be  sustained  at  its  first  ab- 
straction ;  though  generally  less  than  when  the  same  inflammation  is 
miattended  with  congestion  (§  137  d,  140, 476^  A,  803,  804,  806, 973). 

961,  d.  In  the  foregoing  cases,  a  small  loss  of  blood  will  frequently 
create  a  greater  tolerance  of  the  remedy ;  especially  if  syncope  super- 
vene. It  happens,  therefore,  in  numerous  cases,  that  we  may  proceed, 
soon  afterward,  to  abstract  sixteen  to  forty  ounces  without  producing 
syncope.  The  first  impression  on  the  organic  properties  so  modifies 
their  condition  and  lessens  their  susceptibility,  and  mitigates  the  force 
of  disease,  and  releases  the  embarrassed  circulation,  that  the  siibse- 
qaent  and  greater  loss  of  blood  often  fails  of  producing  any  powerful 
influence,  unless  carried  to  a  pretty  large  extent.  Dr.  Burnett,  in 
describing  the  congestive  fevers  of  the  Mediterranean,  says,  "  it  will 
often  happen,  aftier  a  few  ounces  of  blood  have  flowed,  that  syncope 
will  be  induced.  But,  in  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  bleeding  may 
generally  be  repeated,  and  thirty  or  forty  ounces  may  bo  taken  away 
without  producing  syncope." 

961,  e.  In  cases  of  the  foregoing  nature,  there  is  more  or  less  de- 
termination of  blood  fbom  the  circumference,  and  its  consequent  accu- 
mulation about  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  by  which  this  organ  is 
embarrassed  in  its  action,  and  thus  contributes  to  the  early  syncope. 
Among  the  results  of  the  vital  change  effected  in  the  capillary  vessels 
by  a  small  loss  of  blood  is  their  immediate  expansion,  and  a  returning 
equilibrium  of  the  circulation.  It  is  trae  that  loss  of  blood,  by  increas- 
ing^ the  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  increases,  also,  the  deter- 
mination of  blood  upon  the  heart ;  and  it  is  in  part,  as  I  have  said,  for 
Mb  reason,  that  a  small  loss  of  blood  often  overpowers  the  circulatory 
offfans.  But,  when  syncope  passes  away,  this  state  of  the  circulation, 
and  other  morbid  phenomena,  will  have  been  more  or  less  subdued. 
The  influence  of  loss  of  blood  which  results,  as  a  primary  effect,  in 
tncreasing,  or  producing  a  contraction  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels, 
is  so  essentially  different  from  that  of  the  morbific  cause  which  deter- 
mines, apparently,  the  same  phenomenon  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  as 
in  the  analogous  conditions  of  venous  congestion,  that  it  alters  the 
morbid  state,  and  thus  places  the  vessels  in  a  way  to  undergo  an  ac- 
tive expansion ;  or  reaction,  as  it  is  called.  And  herein  we  witness  a 
critical  instance  of  the  alterative  nature  of  loss  of  blood,  and  how  its 
influences  are  exerted,  and  how,  apparently  the  same  phenomenon  is 
not  the  same,  and  may  be,  therefore,  due  t  even  opposite  causes  (§ 
160-152,  650,  1039,  1040,  1056J. 
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961,  y!  We  sometimes  observe  a  similar  prostration  of  tlie  circula- 
tory organs  from  acute  inflammation,  when  attended  with  pain,  espe- 
cially of  the  intestines.  Here,  too,  is  the  same  inability  at  first  to 
bear  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  same  tolerance  created  by  its  abstrac- 
tion (§  961,  a).  Thus,  Dr.  Wardrop  :  *' A  gentleman  was  seized  with 
acute  pains  in  his  bowels,  accompanied  with  a  good  deal  of  tender- 
ness on  slight  pressure,  along  with  some  degree  of  febrile  excitement. 
On  opening  a  vein  in  his  arm,  only  a  few  ounces  of  blood  were  re* 
moved,  when  the  pulse  sank  and  he  fainted.  In  two  hours  afterward 
[  bled  him  again,  and  he  did  not  fall  into  a  state  of  syncope  until  he 
had  lost  about  thirty  ounces  of  blood." 

Many  examples  of  the  foregoing  nature  occur  in  the  "  Commentih 

It 
nes. 

962.  When  syncope  is  produced  by  a  small  loss  of- blood,  and  by 
the  loss  alone  (§  938),  and  where  this  remedy  is  demanded,  the  dis- 
ease is  serious,  and  will  probably  require  one  or  more  prompt  repeti* 
tions  of  general  bloodletting.  Nothing  short  of  this  treatment  will  be 
likely  to  subdue  the  obstinate  venous  congestions  which  are  the  usual 
cause  of  the  prostration  of  the  system,  and  of  the  intensity  of  the  fe- 
brile force,  if  complicated  with  this  constitutional  form  of  disease. 

963.  If  moral  causes,  or  intestinal  irritation,  have  contributed  to 
early  syncope,  we  may  generally  proceed  to  the  farther  abstraction  o* 
blood  soon  afler  the  patient  revives,  which,  in  the  cases  now  under 
consideration,  is  commonly  important  (§  937).  If  loss  of  blood, 
alone,  have  been  the  cause  of  tne  early  paroxysm,  a  longer  interval 
(four,  six,  or  eight  hours)  may  be  most  expedient,  or  necessary  (§ 
794,  795,  801). 

964,  a.  In  the  cases  now  supposed,  the  prostration  is  sometimes  so 
great,  that  it  may  be  necessary  to  create  a  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood  by 
previous  stimulation,  or  before  resorting  to  the  repetition  of  bloodlet- 
ting (§  961,  b).  And  here,  too,  enlightened  experience  abounds  in 
the  records  of  medicine.     Thus : 

*•  Immediately  upon  the  application  of  warmth  to  the  surface,"  says 
Dr.  Gallup,  "  take  a  little  blood ;  perhaps  two,  four,  six,  or  eight 
ounces,  according  as  the  patient  may  bear  it.  If  he  be  a  little  faint,  it 
is  nothing  but  what  is  common ;  a  little  time  will  remove  it.  He  will 
soon  bear  a  second  bleeding  in  this  condition  better  than  the  first" 

Aretaeus  not  only  describes  this  condition  of  disease,  but  advises 
the  same  enlightened  practice,  especially  if  the  congestion  be  the  oc- 
casion of  great  prostration  and  *•  syncope."  "  Venas  itaque  in  cubito 
protinus  caedito,  multumque  sanguinis,  sed  non  sem^l  totum  mittito ; 
imo,  et  bis,  et  ter,  alio  aie,  quo  interim  vires  instaurentur  repitito.*' 
Alexander  of  Tralles  discourses  in  the  same  manner  upon  this  subject. 
The  language  of  A.  Pare  is  remarkably  graphic  in  describing  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Plague  and  '*  Pestilent  Diseases."  It  corresponds  widi 
the  best  philosophy  of  our  own  day. 

"  So  soon,"  he  says,  '*  as  the  heart  is  strengthened  and  corroborated 
with  cordials  and  antidotes,  we  must  come  to  phlebotomy  and  purging.*' 
*•  You  may  perceive  that  the  patient  is  ready  to  swoon  when  that  his 
forehead  waxeth  moist  with  a  small  sweat  suddenly  arising,  by  the 
aching  or  pain  at  the  stomach,  with  an  appetite  to  vomit,  and  desire 
to  go  to  stool,  gaping,  blackness  of  the  lips,  and  sudden  alteration  of 
the  face  into  paleness,  and,  lastly,  most  certainly  by  a  small  and  slofW 
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pulse :  and  then  you  must  lay  your  finder  on  the  vein,  and  stop  it  until 
the  patient  Qome  to  himself  again,  either  by  nature,  or  else  restoied 
by  art ;  that  is  to  say,  by  giving  him  wine,  or  any  such  like  tldng : 
then,  if  you  have  not  taken  blood  enough,  you  must  let  it  go  aeain*  and 
bleed  so  much  as  the  greatness  of  the  disease  or  the  strengtn  of  the 
patient  will  require  or  permit"  (§  892},  t). 

9C4,  b.  No  injury  can  grow  out  of  the  use  of  stimulants  in  these 
cases,  while  the  powers  and  actions  of  life  are  so  morbidly  affected  as 
to  be  still  more  injured  by  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood.  In 
these  cases,  bloodletting,  without  previous  stimulation,  impairs  still 
&rther  the  vires  vitae,  which  are  now  too  morbid  to  react  under  its 
influence,  and  it  increases,  permanently,  the  determination  of  blood 
from  the  circumference  to  the  centre. 

964,  c.  In  other  cases  like  the  foregoing,  disease  is  so  intense  at  iti 
invasion,  and  Nature  so  little  recuperative,  that  it  may  be  impossible 
to  create  a  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood.  No  reaction  appears  m  these 
cases,  and  all  such  patients  must  perish  (§  149,  150,  794,  795,  801, 
808  b). 

964,  d.  At  other  times,  even  in  the  active  forms  of  inflammation, 
the  power  of  the  system  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  may  be  destroyed 
by  other  remedies.  Thus,  it  frequently  happens  in  croup,  that  emet- 
ics, especially  of  tartarized  antimony,  render  bloodletting  impractica- 
ble, particularly  when  they  produce  catharsis  instead  of  vomiting ; 
and  the  patients  may  then  die  from  their  inability  to  sustain  the  ne- 
cessary loss  of  blood.  Thence  appears  the  importance  of  carefully 
considering  their  relative  order  in  the  administration  of  remedies,  es- 
pecially where  loss  of  blood  may  be  essential.  I  am  certain,  from  ob- 
servation, that  bloodletting  has  lost  its  reputation,  with  some,  in  pneu- 
monia, &c.,  from  its  having  been  applied  unsuccessfully  under  the 
prostrating  influence  of  tartarized  antimony,  and  when,  in  conse- 
quence, the  powers  of  the  system  would  only  admit  of  a  moderate  loss 
of  blood. 

965,  a.  Dr.  M.  Hall,  and  some  other  writers,  suppose  that  the  pow- 
er of  the  system  to  bear  an  increased  loss  of  bloocl  is  owing  to  an  in- 
crease of  disease ;  which  appears  to  me  an  important  practical  error. 
On  the  contrary,  the  first  bloodletting  generally  diminishes  the  activity 
of  inflammation,  however  it  may  subsequently  acquire  its  oripjinal  or 
greater  force.  It  is  true  that  an  increase  of  inflammation  will  act  in 
uie  manner  supposed ;  but  it  does  not  thence  follow  that  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  disease  in  other  cases  because  the  patient  bears 
a  second  better  than  the  first  bloodletting.  Indeed,  in  the  cases  now 
before  us,  an  increase  of  the  venous  congestion  after  the  first  blood- 
letting oflen  diminishes  the  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood,  on  account  of 
the  peculiar  influences  of  that  form  of  disease.  This,  too,  is  especially 
apt  to  occur  where  the  abstraction  of  blood  has  been  inadequate  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  case  ;  and  these  cases,  in  consequence,  have 
brought  great  disrepute  upon  the  remedy,  though  it  be  the  only  prac- 
tice that  supplies  a  chance  of  relief. 

965,  h.  When  too  little  blood  has  been  abstracted  for  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  disease,  although  frequently  repeated,  it  may  increase  the 
force  of  the  malady.  Inadequate  depletion  so  modifies  the  organic 
powers,  that  it  rouses  them  into  greater  energy  ;  the  whole  circulation 
becomes  released  from  its  embarrassment  in  the  capillary  system ; 
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and  the  heart  being  thus,  and  in  other  ways,  set  at  liberty  and  invig. 
orated  in  force,  propels  the  blood  with  increasing  violence.  This  me- 
chanical influence,  in  itself,  lights  up  the  flame  of  disease,  and  kindles 
it  in  other  parts  already  disposed  to  join  in  the  disordered  movements. 
But  much  IS  also  due  to  an  augmented  irritability  of  the  instruments 
of  action ;  when  irritability  would  probably  have  been  lessened  by  a 
greater  loss  of  blood.  The  eflect  produced  by  the  smaller  loss,  in 
rousing  and  otherwise  modifying  the  general  capillary  action,  reflects 
an  exciting  sympathetic  influence  upon  the  immediate  instruments  of 
the  local  malady,  which,  in  its  turn,  had  equally  sustained,  in  the  more 
direct  manner,  an  exalted  state  of  action ;  and  thus  are  instituted  cir- 
cles of  reacting  sympathy  between  the  general  and  local  capillary  ves- 
sels (§  982-1003).  The  same  results,  it  is  true,  with  the  exception  of 
the  morbific,  attend  the  loss  of  blood  when  carried  to  the  extent  of 
its  curative  influences  (§  961  d,  966,  994  b^  1005  e).  The  remedy, 
therefore,  in  all  grave  visceral  congestions,  as  well  as  in  inflamma- 
tions, should  reach  the  point  of  absolute  depression.  The  powers 
of  life  are  then  not  only  subdued  in  energy,  but  the  strength  of  the 
impression  places  them  in  the  way  of  the  recuperative  process  (§ 
961  e,  1056,  1068). 

966.  Leeching  is  absolutely  inadmissible  in  the  foregoing  forms  of 
disease.  It  is  now  a  great  object  to  relieve  the  heait  of  its  morbid 
sympathies  with  the  capillary  system,  and  of  the  accumulated  blood» 
and  thus  establish  something  like  an  equilibrium  in  the  organs  of  cir^ 
culation.  But,  since  it  is  the  primary  eflect  of  loss  of  blood  to  pro- 
duce a  contraction  of  the  capillary  vessels,  and  to  thus  determine  an 
unusual  volume  of  blood  upon  the  centre  of  circulation,  that  mode  of 
bloodletting  should  obtain  which  is  least  obnoxious  to  these  objections 
(§  921).  This  is  general  bloodletting;  and  although  it  increase  the 
general  contraction  of  the  small  vessels,  its  impression  is  then  so  rap- 
id, that  it  more  or  less  subverts,  with  a  corresponding  instantaneous-^ 
ness,  their  morbid  state.  An  immediate  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is 
the  consequence,  the  blood  circulates  with  greater  freedom,  and  thus 
the  heart  is  enabled  to  throw  ofl*  the  accumulated  blood ;  while  the 
favorable  change  induced  in  the  extreme  vessels  moderates  or  re- 
moves their  depressing  sympathetic  influence,  by  which  the  heart  b 
farther  roused  mto  increased  action  (§  921,  934,  965  h). 

967.  The  prostration  of  which  I  have  spoken  in  this  division  of  my 
subject  is  commonly  mistaken  for  debility  (§  469,  476  c,  487  A,  488^, 
500  A,  569).  Stimulants  are  therefore  too  apt  to  usurp  the  place  (^ 
bloodletting,  and  other  analogous  meansj  and  to  occasion  a  frightful 
mortality.  On  the  contrary,  there  should  be  no  delay  of  that  decisive 
use  of  the  remedium  principale  which  may  be  demanded  by  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case.  Seize  the  flrst  moment  that  nature  is  ready, 
should  any  preliminaiy  steps  be  required  (§  964,  a),  or  she  will  soon 
advance  to  a  more  forbidding  state,  and  baffle  the  well-directed  efibrts 
of  art  (§  863,  d). 

968.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  always  important  to  do  as  much  as  may 
bo  requisite,  and  as  nature  may  admit,  at  the  early  stages  of  disease 
requiring  the  loss  of  blood,  we  must  not  be  deterred  by  early  syncope 
from  early  attempts  to  abstract  the  quantity  cf  blood  which  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  case  may  seem  to  demand.  It  ^  i  astonishing  how  soon, 
m  congestive  fevers,  the  morbid  powers  of  Jife  will  rally  under  the 
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loss  of  a  few  ounces  of  blood,  and  how  soon  we  may  subseqaently 
proceed  to  a  more  decisive  use  of  the  remedy. 

969,  a.  Where  venous  congestion  is  associated  with  idiopathic  fe- 
ver, and  the  stage  of  reaction  appertaining  to  the  constitutional  dis- 
ease has  come  on,  the  prostrating  influence  of  loss  of  blood  is  vastlj 
lessened,  and  far  greater  quantities  are  often  borne  at  its  first  ab- 
straction ;  and  this  especially,  as  will  appear  in  the  next  following  di- 
vision of  our  subject,  if  some  active  form  of  inflammation  be  also  at- 
tendant ;  though  even  now  it  oftener  happens  that  a  second  bloodlet- 
ting is  better  sustained  than  the  first.  In  all  these  cases,  the  several 
forms  of  disease  constantly  propagate  modifying  influences  upon  each 
other,  and  those  modifications  are  as  constantly  varying,  either  sponta- 
neously, or  through  the  operation  of  foreign  causes. 

969,  b.  It  will  appear,  also,  that  simple  venous  congestion  of  the 
brain  sometimes  manifests  a  strong  exciting  influence  upon  the  organs 
of  circulation ;  when  bloodletting  is  borne,  at  its  first  applicatioQ,  to 
an  extent  which  never  obtains  under  the  usual  depressing  influence 
of  the  disease  (§  688  c-f,  k,  806,  978). 

969,  c.  Although  it  be  generally  true  that  it  is  the  tendency  of  ve- 
nous inflammation,  whether  in  its  active  form,  as  in  phlebitis,  or  in  its 
sub-active,  as  in  venous  congestion,  to  depress  the  general  circulation, 
and,  when  the  latter  is  attendant  on  idiopathic  fever,  to  delay  the  stage 
of  reaction,  and  that  it  is  the  usual  eflect  of  loss  of  blood  to  increase 
that  depression,  progressively,  till  syncope  comes  on,  there  are,  never- 
theless, numerous  instances  in  which  the  remedy  manifests  an  oppo- 
site eflect.  That  is  to  say,  relief  may  be  so  instantaneous,  that  the 
pulse  will  increase  in  volume  and  force,  the  dark  and  trickling  blood 
spout  out  with  a  florid  hue,  aft:er  a  few  ounces  have  escaped,  and 
while  still  flowing  from  the  arm.  In  these  cases,  the  abstraction  of 
blood  should  be  continued  till  the  pulse  is  aj[^in  subdued,  or  the  ne- 
cessary impression  will  not  be  produced  (§  806,  1056). 

969,  d.  So  variable  in  intensity  are  the  morbid  changes  in  the  dif- 
ferent varieties  of  congestive  fever,  especially  the  local  congestions, 
as  in  the  plague,  yellow  fever,  typhus,  &c.,  at  different  times,  that  an 
impression  exists  with  many,  that  those  diseases  must  be  treated  at 
one  time  with  stimulants,  while  bloodletting  may  be  necessary  at  an- 
other. But  this  is  neither  true  nor  philosophical.  On  the  contrary, 
since  the  same  disease  is  always  essentially  the  same  (or  there  is  an 
end  to  all  medical  philosophy,  §  752,  &c.);  or,  rather,  since  disease  is 
most  intense  and  malignant  whore  bloodletting  is,  at  fii-st,  most  imper- 
fectly borne,  if  this  agent  be  important  in  the  mild  forms,  it  is  more 
BO  where  the  prostration,  and,  therefore,  the  amount  of  disease,  is 
greatest.  This,  too,  is  universally  sustained  by  all  the  best  experi- 
ence (§  1005). 

970,  a.  Cases  not  unfrequently  occur  which  present  many  of  the 
phenomena  of  the  prostrated  conditions  of  venous  congestion,  and 
congestive  fever,  which  have  no  affinity  with  those  diseases,  but  which 
are  constantly  confounded  with  them.  Such  is  the  case  with  injuries 
from  falls,  the  shock  of  surgical  operations,  &c.  Here  the  powers  of 
life  are  actually  and  simply  reduced ;  certainly  not  modified  as  by 
the  action  of  specific  morbific  causes  (§  790  h,  961  b), 

970,  b.  In  the  latter  instances,  the  abstraction  of  blood  has  been 
ohe.Ti  fatal,  and  should  never  be  practiced  unless  some  inflammation 
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tubseqnently  sf  ring  ap.  On  the  contrary,  if  the  depression  of  life  be 
great,  even  though  the  brain  have  sustained  concussion,  stimulants 
should  be  administered.  This  should  also  be  the  practice  in  the 
analogous  conditions  which  are  produced  by  drinking  cohl  water 
when  in  an  excited  state  from  the  united  effect  of  hard  labor  and  hot 
weather.  Opiates  should  be  also  employed  to  relieve  the  stomach. 
In  apoplexies,  when  the  pulse  is  sunken,  bloodletting  should  be  de- 
layed, or  cautiously  practiced  at  first.  The  morbid  state  of  the  brain, 
or  pressure  on  the  organ,  has  determined,  in  such  cases,  a  perni- 
ciously depressing  influence  on  all  the  powers  of  life,  and  the  impres- 
sion from  loss  of  blood  superadded  to  this  morbid  influence  may  de- 
stroy the  patient  at  once.  Bloodletting  will  be  ultimately  necessary, 
and  perhaps  to  a  large  extent.  It  commonly  happens,  however,  that 
an  opposite  or  exciting  nervous  influence  is  determined  upon  the 
heart  and  capillary  vessels,  at  the  invasion  of  apoplexy;  that  the 
pulse  is  full  and  bounding,  the  face  flushed,  &c.  In  these  cases,  de- 
cisive bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c.,  are  the  principal  remedies. — {Med, 
and  Phy$.  Comm.,  vol.  i.,  p.  342-361 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  234-238.) 

970,  c.  There  are  many  sympathetic  afiections  supervening  on  con- 
gestive disease  of  the  abdominal  organs  which  appear  to  most  observ- 
ers to  be  the  leading  condition  of  disease ;  such  as  diffuse  inflamma- 
tion of  the  mocous  tissue  of  th« ^fauces,  erysipelas,  painful  affections 
of  the  head,  &c.  These,  however,  as  I  have  before  said,  should  be 
considered  rather  in  the  light  of  symptoms,  while  the  demonstrations 
of  cure  should  be  made  upon  the  primary  and  principal  seat  of  dis- 
ease (§  689,  /).  In  the  cases  supposed,  many  different  tissues  may  be 
affected,  and  there  may  be,  also,  much  variety  in  the  morbid  states. 
There  is  inflammation,  more  or  less  active,  of  the  venous  tissue  of  the 
liver,  &c.,  more  active  inflammation  of  the  fauces,  or  of  th%  skin. 
But,  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and  intestines,  is  also  more 
or  less  severely  affected,  and  the  head  suffers  sympathetically.  These 
last  conditions,  however,  are  not  inflammatory,  perhaps ;  but  so  near- 
ly approximate  that  pathological  state  that  they  are  readily  converted 
into  it  by  any  increasing  force  of  hepatic  congestion  (§  803),  by  the 
undue  irritation  of  cathartics,  or  by  improper  food,  stimulants,  &:c.  (A 
527  d,  528,  529).  All  other  parts  suffer,  also,  more  or  less,  in  then 
vital  states ;  and,  although  variously,  there  is  yet  determined  through- 
out, by  the  leading  conditions  of  disease,  a  general  coincidence  be- 
tween the  morbid  states  that  may  bo  strongly  pronounced  and  those 
which  are  less  so,  and  where  predisposition  is  only  taking  place  (( 
143  e,  150-152,  870  aa).  This  may  be  more  distinctly  appreciated 
by  referring  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  influences  of  remote  causes 
(§  644,  &c.). 

I  am  now  brought  to  the  application  of  the  foregoing  remarks. 
We  see,  therefore,  £h>m  the  analogy  which  prevails  throughout  the 
morbid  states,  how  a  single  remedy,  like  loss  of  blood,  will  strike  a 
blow  at  any  one  of  the  pathological  conditions ;  and  the  more  pro- 
found its  influence  upon  the  principal,  the  more  completely  will  it 
subvert  the  mi  lor  aflfections.  But  loss  of  blood  is  far  from  beinff 
always  necessai  y  in  these  complex  conditions ;  and  we  may  then  find 
that  some  internal  remedy,  as,  for  example,  a  compound  of  six  or 
eight  grains  of  the  submuntte  of  mercury,  twelve  or  twenty  of  jalapi^ 
and  one  to  Ave  of  ipecacuanha,  will  stretch  its  ¥ray  to  every  part  of 
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the  organism,  touch  every  part  with  a  corresponding  salatarj  in- 
fluence, and  start  every  part  at  once  on  the  way  of  recuperadon 
(§  514,  1056). 

The  foregoing  example  is  also  a  good  illustration  of  an  important 
doctrine  which  1  have  propounded  to  explain  what  humoralism  had 
neglected ;  the  exemption  of  all  parts  of  the  body  from  any  deleteri- 
ous action  of  the  blood  in  those  local  forms  of  disease  which  are  ca- 
pable of  modifying  its  character.  The  blood  is  always  affected  in 
nearly  one  universal  way  in  any  given  condition  of  disease ;  whatever 
the  sympathetic  complexities.  The  whole  condition  of  the  soKds, 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  grade  of  disease,  moves  on  under  re- 
ciprocal harmonizing  influences  of  all  parts  upon  each  other,  thoagk 
the  greater  malady  exert  a  controlling  power.  The  morbid  blood, 
therefore,  is  exactly  adapted  in  its  condition  to  all  parts,  and,  diero- 
fore,  molests  none  (§  137  e,  143  c,  847,  870  oa,  984). 

Of  BloodieUing  in  the  recognized  Forms  of  Inflammation, 

971.  Although  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  Essay  on  Venous  Conges- 
tion, contained  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  that 
its  pathological  state  is  constituted  by  inflammation  of  the  venous  tis- 
sue, the  subject,  notwithstanding  its.  importance,  has  received  as  yet 
but  little  attention  from  the  hands  oflothers ;  but  stimulants,  as  usual, 
especially  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  continue  to  be  the  favorite 
means  of  treatment ;  though  not  so,  nor  ever  so,  in  these  United  States. 
The  decision  of  the  right  still  rests  with  futurity ;  but  that  future,  in 
the  prospective  view  of  America,  in  the  rise  of  the  North  of  Europe, 
and  the  retrospective  view  of  Southern  Europe,  cannot  be  distant 

972.  I  now  approach,  however,  conditions  of  disease  which  have 
been,  from  immemorial  time,  of  an  admitted  inflammatory  nature ; 
however  various  the  hypotheses  as  to  their  pathological  cause.  We 
now  lose  sight,  or  mostly  so,  of  that  depressing  influence  of  venous 
congestion,  which  so  oflen  gives  malignancy  to  fever,  and  embarrasses 
or  disarms  the  hand  of  ait,  and  are  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  mod- 
ifications of  the  same  pathological  state  as  presented  by  other  tissues, 
that  reflect  upon  the  system  a  series  of  different  influences,  though 
oflen  of  an  intensely  morbific  nature  (§  935,  d). 

973.  a.  To  comprehend  fully  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood  in  the  in- 
flammatory conditions  now  before  us,  it  is  still  important  to  bear  in 
mind  the  reciprocal  sympathies  among  the  capillary  vessels  of  all  parts 
and  with  the  heart,  as  set  forth  in  the  preceding  divisions  of  our  sub- 
ject, since  upon  them  depend,  as  in  simple  forms  of  venous  conges- 
tion and  active  phlebitis,  the  constitutional  or  sympathetic  effects  of 
all  local  inflammations.  But  these  constitutional  results,  although  de> 
pendent  upon  the  same  processes  of  sympathy  as  those  which  spring 
from  venous  congestion  and  active  phlebitis,  present  an  aspect  more 
or  less  different.  The  local  conditions  exalt,  instead  of  depressing, 
the  general  action  of  the  circulatory  organs.  There  is  an  expanded, 
instead  of  a  contracted  state,  of  the  general  capillary  system  ;  the  cir- 
culation is  free,  the  heart  unincumbered  with  accumulated  blood,  and 
beats  with  more  than  its  natural  vigor  and  frequency.  These  inflam- 
mations, therefore,  commonly  act  upon  the  system  at  large  after  the 
manner  of  direct  stimulants,  and  thus  tend  to  counteract  the  depress- 
ing  effect  of  loss  of  blood  (§  226,  229). 
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973,  h.  The  point,  therefore,  to  be  now  observed  is  an  apparently 
oposite  efiect  of  sympathy  as  exerted  by  local  inflammations  upon  the 
organs  of  circulation  from  that  which  attends  the  loss  of  blood  or  any 
other  sedative  agent.  One  is  exciting,  the  other  depressing.  One 
excites  general  arterial  action,  the  other  subdues  it. 

974,  a.  Certain  parts,  under  equal  degrees  of  common  inflammation, 
maintain  the  general  exciting  influence  upon  the  organs  of  circulation 
against  the  depressing  eflects  of  bloodletting  more  than  others,  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  brain  (§  230).  In  many  forms,  also,  of 
specific  inflammation,  as  in  acute  rheumatism,  the  local  vessels  are  in 
a  peculiarly  irritable  state,  and  produce  an  excessive  exciting  influ- 
ence upon  the  whole  sanguiferous  system ;  the  heart  itself  often  par- 
ticipating, by  sympathy,  in  the  rheumatic  inflammation  (§  525,  526  5, 
527).  Something  in  this  respect  is  also  due  to  the  nature  of  the  tissue 
which  may  be  the  seat  of  the  affection ;  articular  rheumatism,  for  ex- 
ample, deriving  an  obstinate  character  from  the  peculiar  vital  consti- 
tution of  the  ligaments  (§  133,  134).  Here  the  affection  may  yield 
only  to  great  losses  of  blood ;  especially  if  the  chief  dependence  be 
placed  upon  this  remedy.  Owing  to  the  same  pertinacity  of  local  dis- 
ease, and  its  general  influences,  cathartics  make  less  impression  than 
in  most  other  active  inflammations,  unless  of  the  brain.  For  the  same 
reasons,  also,  gradually-increased  doses  of  the  antimonials  are  com- 
monly borne  to  a  large  extent,  and  vascular  action  yields  slowly  to 
their  influence.  A  common  principle  is  concerned  with  all  the  rem- 
edies. 

974,  b.  On  the  other  hand,  when  inflammation,  in  rare  instances,  is 
aggravated  or  induced  by  an  excessive  loss  of  blood,  such  is  the  com- 
bmcd  nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  its  curative  effects,  that  the 
modified  irritability  of  the  vessels  may  readily  yield,  at  the  moment, 
to  a  farther  loss ;  but  if  general  bloodletting  bo  now  practiced,  it  will 
soon  go  on  with  its  deleterious  influence  (§  9d0). 

974,  c.  Inflammation  of  the  brain  develops  very  powerfully  and  ob- 
stinately an  exciting  nervous  influence,  which  not  only  holds  in  sub- 
jection, against  the  usual  influence  of  loss  of  blood,  the  whole  capillary 
system  and  the  heart,  but  this  nervous  power  is  determined  upon  the 
vascular  system  of  the  brain  itself  witn  greater  intensity  than  upon 
the  instruments  of  inflammation  in  any  other  part  (§  227,  no.  1,  230). 
Hence  it  is,  that  general  bloodletting  is  commonly  necessary  to  a 
greater  extent  in  inflammations  of  the  brain  than  of  other  organs. 
This  is  the  reason,  also,  why  general  bloodletting  is  required  by  the 
cerebral  inflammations  and  congestions  of  infants,  when  leeching  will 
often  succeed  in  inflammations  of  equal  intensity  in  other  parts  at  that 
period  of  life  (§  576  e,  925  h,  c,  951  b,  d,  955,  992,  (^  1056). 

975,  a.  Again,  another  general  law.  So  great  is  the  sympathy  be- 
tween vessels  of  the  same  order,  and  especially  those  in  which  the 
organic  properties  are  most  active,  that  while  those  which  are  engaged 
in  the  process  of  inflammation  refuse  to  contract,  the  whole  series 
throughout  the  body  are  thus,  also,  maintained  in  a  state  of  excitement. 
This  is  peculiarly  true  when  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  inflammation ; 
for,  while  the  contraction  of  its  capillaries  tends,  as  a  sedative,  to  pros- 
trate the  general  circulation,  tlieir  refusal  to  contract,  on  the  other 
hand,  not  only  contributes  to  sustain  the  general  circulation,  but  the 
influence  of  a  stimulant  is,  by  this  cause,  still  exerted  upon  tlie  orgaOi 
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and  still  propagated  to  che  heart  end  arteries  (§  226,  229,  230,  480 
483,  500,  526  a,  916-921,  929-936).  The  contraction  of  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  is  partly  prevented  by  their  peculiar  relation  to  the  organ 
which  is  the  principal  centre  of  the  nervous  power,  and  in  part  by  the 
tendency  of  that  condition  to  prevent  a  contraction  of  the  correspond- 
ing vessels  in  other  parts.  This  peculiarity  depends  upon  a  special 
nervous  influence  which  is  exerted  upon  the  vessels  of  the  brain  in  a 
state  of  inflammation  (§  231),  and  is  thus  distinguished  from  that  con* 
dition  of  the  vessels  in  other  parts  when  the  seat  of  inflammation.  In 
inflammations  of  other  organs,  therefore,  the  influence  of  the  law  by 
which  excited  vessels  hold  in  partial  subjection  the  correspondins 
series  throughout  the  body  is  less,  jand  is  sooner  overcome  by  loss  of 
blood,  and  general  prostration  follows  sooner,  than  when  the  brain  is 
the  seat  of  inflammation  (§  140,  1039,  1040). 

975,  b.  Hence  the  reason  why  greater  loss  of  blood  is  generally  ne- 
cessary in  cerebral  inflammations  to  produce  syncope,  than  in  similar  af-> 
fections  of  other  parts.  In  the  latter  cases,  and  where  general  bloodlet^ 
dng  is  used,  the  capillaries  of  the  brain  contract  at  the  moment,  at  least, 
that  contraction  begins  in  the  instruments  of  disease ;  and  the  depress- 
ing nervous  influence  then  becomes  a  powerful  co-operating  cause  of 
the  general  contraction  (§  930-934,  940-942).  But,  it  is  now  obvious, 
that  when  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  inflammation,  this  influence  is  ob- 
tained with  greater  difficulty.  Before  it  can  be  established  by  loss  of 
blood,  the  contraction  of  its  highly-excited  capillaiies  must  be  effect- 
ed, and  that  opposite  state  of  nervous  influence  which  arises  from  their 
excitement  must  be  first  overcome  (§  230).  This  influence  may  be 
ofien  obtained  most  perfectly^  and  propagated  most  extensively,  by 
long-continued  syncope.  This  will  sometimes  happen  in  most  inflam- 
mations of  other  parts,  and  sometimes  of  the  brain  itself,  by  the  loss 
of  small  quantities  of  blood  (§  951  b,  955  ^,  105G). 

975,  c.  We  learn  from  the  foregoing  philosophy  the  reason  why,  in 
cerebral  inflammations,  there  is  oflener  a  rise  of  inflammation  after 
syncope  from  loss  of  blood,  than  in  inflammations  of  other  parts.  But, 
in  all  the  cases,  if  a  repetition  of  the  remedy  be  required,  the  same 
influences  will,  in  a  general  sense,  operate  again,  and  again  enable  us 
to  abstract  all  the  blood  that  may  be  salutary  at  the  next  operation; 
and  so  on,  till  a  permanently  salutary  change  is  established. 

976,  a.  Again,  in  certain  diseases  where  the  cerebral  and  ganglionic 
systems  appear  to  be  much  involved,  but  in  an  unknown  manner,  and 
where,  perhaps,  there  are  no  special  marks  of  inflammation  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  vast  quantities  of  blood  may  be  lost  without  inducing 
syncope.     In  these  cases  there  is  great  nervous  irritability.     I  have 
seen  upward  of  thirty  ounces  of  blood  taken  from  the  arm  of  a  man 
in  hydrophobia,  after  the  radial  artery  had  ceased  to  be  felt ;  the  pa 
tient  being  all  the  while  in  an  erect  posture,  and  remaining  to  the  las 
without  any  sense  of  faintness.     Similar  cases  are  recorded  by  the 
East  India  surgeons. 

976,  b.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  an  opposite  state  of  the  cere- 
bral influence,  in  some  cases  of  mania,  and  the  delirium  of  drunken- 
ness, where,  from  its  depressing  eflect,  the  condition  of  the  system  has 
been  erroneously  compared  to  that  of  debility  (§  569,  d).  In  these 
particular  cases,  bloodletting  is  imperfectly  borne  ;  evidently  from  its 
strong  impression  upon  the  nervous  centres.     In  the  case  of  drunk- 
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enneBs,  there  is  Tenous  oongeation  of  the  brain,  and  so  modified  by 
the  remote  causes^  as  to  often  lead  to  early  syncope  (§  816  b,  978). 

976.  c.  Analogous  modifications  will  also  arise  from  any  peculiar 
manner  in  which  the  organic  properties  of  other  parts  may  happen  to 
be  affected  $  not  only  in  specific  inflammations,  but  from  those  shades 
of  diffiarence  which  attend  common  inflammation  (§  652  c,  722).  Par- 
ticular influences  will  be  determined  upon  the  whole  system  by  these 
modifications,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  combined  influences  trans- 
mitted to  the  nervous  centres,  by  the  exact  modification  of  disease  and 
the  special  influences  it  may  exert  on  other  parts,  and  give  a  cor- 
responding direction  to  loss  of  blood  (§  150,  151,  228,  500,  514  A). 
Thence  it  will  appear  that  much  will  depend  upon  the  natural  rela^ 
tion  of  other  organs  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  to  other  pans  of  the 
body,  and  the  special  vital  constitution  of  each  (§  133-138,  143-152). 

Other,  and  more  accideptal  causes,  may  contribute  to  these  results. 
They  have  all  an  important  bearing  upon  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood, 
often  playing  an  important  part  in  the  phenomena  of  bloodletting; 
leading  to  syncope  from  the  loss  of  an  ounce  of  blood,  where  we  may 
have  calculated  upon  a  pound  or  more,  or  where  yet  more  may  be  de- 
manded by  the  exigencies  of  the  case.  The  efiect,  therefore,  of  loss 
of  blood  may  throw,  at  once,  a  flood  of  light  upon  some  obscure  coii* 
dition  of  disease,  as  some  ill -defined  venous  congestion,  or  upon  some 
natural  peculiarities  of  constitution,  &:c.  Or,  again,  it  may  be  useless, 
or  hazardous,  to  bleed  a  patient  far  advanced  in  typhoid  pneumonia, 
or  in  the  pleurisy  of  confirmed  phthisis,  or  in  less  serious  inflammations 
incident  to  the  scrofulous  diathesis,  or  in  the  phlegmatic  temperament. 

It  is  therefore  manifest,  that  peculiar  impressions  will  be  deter- 
mined upon  the  nervous  centres  by  the  loss  of  blood,  and  thence  prop- 
agated with  varying  efiects  upon  other  parts,  according  to  the  natural 
constitution  of  each  individual,  the  nature,  extent,  force,  duration,  and 
organic  lesions  of  disease,  the  organs  aflected,  especially  if  the  brain 
be  its  seat  or  otherwise  participate,  and  according  to  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  cerebral  derangement,  and  the  morbid  sympathies  which 
may  be  exerted  by  this  and  by  other  parts  (150,  151,  892^  t,  1008). 

977.  But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged,  that  in  abstracting  blood, 
and  in  the  administration  of  cathartics,  emetics,  antimonial  altera- 
tives, &c.,  it  should  be  considered  that  it  is  the  constant  tendency  of 
an  inflamed  part  to  prevent  a  contraction  of  the  capillaries  of  other 
parts,  and  thus,  also,  to  maintain  the  action  of  the  general  circulatory 
system  (§  933,  936).  We  shall  not  obtain  a  proper  amount  of  this 
general  contraction,  so  important  to  the  case,  until  the  loss  of  blood  is 
sensibly  felt  by  the  part  inflamed  ;  and  this  may  depend  upon  a  great 
variety  of  circumstances,  even  upon  the  contingency  of  a  large  or  small 
stream  of  blood,  tho  posture  of  the  subject,  the  state  of  his  mind,  Sec. 
But,  in  all  severe  inflammations,  the  general  impression  should  be 
fully  produced,  and  this  is  only  eflcctcd  at,  or  near  the  point  of  syn- 
cope ;  the  patient  being  always  in  a  sitting  or  elevated  posture. 

978.  Although,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  the  tendency  of  venous  con* 
gestion  to  depress  the  powers  of  circulation,  there  are  many  chronic 
cases  of  this  disease,  in  which  the  law  relative  to  inflammation  of  oth- 
er tissues  is  found  to  obtain,  though  in  an  inferior  degree.  The  pulse 
is  more  or  less  excited  and  hard,  and  loss  of  blood  is  more  or  less 
borne,  at  the  beginning  of  the  treatment,  as  in  the  other  cases.     This 
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is  especially  true  not  only  of  chronic,  but  of  the  more  rapid  form  of  the 
disease,  when  affecting  the  brain.  The  chronic  conditions,  however, 
sometimes  become  suddenly  aggravated,  and  the  general  circulation 
sinks  down  suddenly  under  this  aggravated  state,  when  syncope  may 
follow  a  small  abstraction  of  blood  (§  688  c-A;,  786,  &c.,  976  d). 

979.  From  the  foregoing  considerations  it  appears  that  general  blood- 
letting is  the  great  remedy  for  all  inflammatory  affections  of  important 
organs,  with  those  exceptions  of  a  chronic  nature  to  which  leeching 
is  more  appropriate,  and  which  occur  in  that  division  of  our  subject 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  its  philosophy  (§  914,  &c.).  There 
should  be  no  hesitation,  in  the  active  forms  of  this  disease,  with  the 
most  cautious  practitioner,  in  meting  out  a  full  measure  of  the  capital 
remedy.  The  tendency  of  the  affection  to  sustain  the  system  under 
the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  phenomena  of  increased  excitement,  should 
nerve  the  weakest  arm  to  an  obvious,  easy,  and  important  duty.  This 
duty,  however,  it  is  my  purpose  to  enforce  yet  farther,  when  I  shall 
have  reached  the  experience,  and  the  details  of  practice,  that  remain 
as  the  choicest  legacies  of  the  illustrious  dead. 

980.  The  foregoing  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  inflammation  to 
sustain  the  system  under  the  loss  of  blood,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  small  losses,  in  venous  congestion,  will  place  the  organic  prop- 
erties in  a  state  to  bear  a  measure  which  would  prostrate  the  organs 
of  circulation  in  health,  are  farther  illustrative  of  the  great  law  of 
adaptation,  by  which  nature  has  contrived  all  things  in  organic  life  for 
its  ever- varying  exigencies  (§  143  c,  733  dy  847  g,  870  aa). 

Of  Bloodletting  in  Simple  Continued,  and  Simple  Intermittent  Fever. 

981.  Where  fever  is  not  complicated  with  local  congestions  and 
inflammations,  loss  of  blood  is  not  oflen  required,  unless  to  reduce  the 
force  of  aiterial  excitement  when  so  considerable  as  to  endanger  the 
appearance  of  those  local  affections.  If  this  condition,  or  any  condi- 
tion of  the  febrile  action,  do  not  soon  abate  under  the  influence  of 
cathartics,  an  emetic,  and  appropriate  alteratives,  recourse  should 
then  be  had  to  general  bloodletting;  though  it  will  not  be  often  ne 
cessary  to  carry  the  remedy  beyond  a  moderate  extent.  If  the  treat- 
ment, however,  be  early  and  judiciously  begun,  the  disease  will  com- 
monly surrender,  in  its  early  stage,  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
principal  remedy  for  those  conditions  of  fever  which  are  associated 
with  inflammation  and  venous  congestion. 

In  the  cases  of  high  arterial  excitement  to  which  I  have  now  refer- 
red, it  is  important  to  consider  that  three  principal  causes  are  in  op- 
eration which  may  lead  to  the  development  of  inflammations.  The 
most  important  is  the  morbid  and  highly  irritable  state  of  the  capilla- 
ry and  extreme  blood-vessels.  The  second  is  the  force  of  the  circu- 
lation, which  contributes,  as  a  mechanical  cause  acting  upon  the  mor- 
bidly susceptible  vessels.  The  third  is  the  augmented  volume  of 
blood  in  those  vessels,  and  whose  influence  is  chiefly  that  of  a  vital 
stimulus  (§  137  d,  710  b,  784). 

982.  But,  it  often  happens,  as  when  fever  and  venous  congestion 
appear  in  connection,  that  inflammation  presents  itself  simultaneously 
with  the  constitutional  malady,  or  the  latter  may  bo  preceded  by 
either  local  form  of  disease,  or  these  local  states  may  spring  up  in 
the  progress  of  the  general  malady  (§  779,  813).     In  the  last  two  in- 
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Stances,  the  affection  which  is  first  in  order  contributes  more  or  lest 
as  an  exciting  cause  of  (he  supervening  affection  (§  714,  715,  779). 
If  the  general  affection  then  continue  to  advance,  congestions  or  in- 
fiamniations  of  other  parts  are  liable  to  spring  up  in  quick  succession ; 
the  general  affection,  and  the  local  developments,  and  the  predispo-, 
sition  of  organs  to  inflammation  or  congestion,  being  the  principal 
causes  of  the  successive  explosions  of  disease,  and  mutually  aggiavar 
ting  each  other  (§  137  J,  714,  716). 

983.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  and  of  the  treatment  of  inflam- 
mation and  venous  congestion,  we  may  make  up  our  minds  that  there 
can  be  no  tampering  with  the  complicated  forms  of  fever,  whether  as- 
sociated with  one  or  the  other  of  tne  local  conditions  of  disease.  In 
either  case,  especially  in  continued  fever,  general  bloodletting  is  more 
imperatively  demanded  than  by  either  of  the  local  conditions  in  their 
independent  state ;  and  the  earlier  this  important  step  is  taken  the 
better.  Nor  should  we  strike  with  a  sparing  hand,  nor  move  at  a  tar- 
dy pace ;  but  rather  let  the  first  be  a  heavy  blow,  and  as  oft  repeated 
as  the  foe  may  rise,  yet  always  proportioned  to  its  own  degree  of 
strength.  Let  those,  however,  who  may  not  relish  this  **  rash  advice,** 
gather  wisdom  and  moral  courage  from  the  experience  and  philoso- 
phy that  yet  await  us  from  abler  hands. 

984,  a.  Nevertheless,  in  the  complications  of  intermittent  fever  with 
venous  congestion,  and  sometimes  with  inflammation,  such  is  the  na- 
ture of  the  predisposing  cause,  and  the  local  affections  are  so  apt  to 
be  imbued  with  its  influence,  that  it  frequently  happens  that  bloodlet- 
ting may  fail  of  the  requisite  impression  upon  the  local  forms  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  special  aid  of  the  Peruvian  febrifuge,  or  analogous 
means,  may  be  useful,  or  necessary,  in  subduing  the  local  affections 
after  a  due  impression  has  been  made  by  loss  of  blood,  cathartics,  &c. 
(§  1003). 

984,  b.  The  foregoing  reference  to  the  remote  causes  of  disease 
with  a  view  to  some  special  deviation  from  the  general  principles  of 
treatment  is  exactly  on  a  par  with  the  antidotal  treatment  of  poisons. 
The  quinia,  which  may  be  ultimately  necessary  to  overcome  intermit- 
tent fever,  or  its  associated  inflammations  and  venous  congestions,  is 
parallel,  in  principle,  with  the  ammonia  which  is  administered  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  with  other  analogous  examples. 
It  is  true  that,  in  the  latter  cases,  the  counter-agent  acts  in  a  purely 
chemical  manner,  while  in  the  former  the  special  agent  operates 
through  vital  influences  alone.  I  have  thus  adverted  to  this  analogy, 
in  deference  to  the  humoral  pathology,  and  especially  on  account  of 
a  vague  belief  that  quinia  cures  intermittents  by  neutralizing  the  mi- 
asmatic poison. 

Now  the  whole  of  this  philosophy  will  be  set  right  by  considering 
tiie  modus  operandi  of  the  best  antidotes  for  poisonous  doses  of  opium; 
namely,  coffee  and  the  cold  dash.  Here  there  is  no  difference,  in  their 
acceptation  as  poisons,  between  the  opium  and  the  miasma.  Both 
have  equally  established  their  morbific  effects. 

And  now  as  to  the  "antidotes  for  opium."  Who  ever  imagined 
that  coffee  removes  the  morbid  states  by  entering  the  circulation,  and 
there  neutralizing  the  opium  1  But,  I  may  be  mistaken ;  and  there- 
fore will  rest  my  conclusion  upon  the  restorative  effects  of  the  cold 
dash  (§  828  d,  905  a).    1  neea  not  add  that  the  modus  operandi  of 
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qoAikit^  in  the  cure  of  intsniiittents,  is  exactly  equivalent  to  ooflea 
and  the  cold  daah  in  that  of  poisoning  hy  opiam  (§  137  e,  150-152, 

.  In  all  sachtcasea,  therefore,  the  special  treatment  may  be  conaidored 
antidotal ;  since,  as  in  the  cases  where  we  merely  attempt  to  neotral- 
iae  a  poison  while  it  yet  exists  in  the  stomach,  ive  equally  apply  the 
traatinent  in  the  former  case  to  certain  qN»cific  effects  which  have  re 
suited  fit>m  causes  which  are  alike  distinguished  by  very  special  tir- 
tnas.  In  cme  casewe  attack  the  cause  itself;  in  the  other,  me  eflbcts 
which  it  may  produce. 

'  It  is  therefinre  sufficiently  evident  that  in  the  administration  of  quin* 
ialn  the' treatment  of  intermittent  fever,  and  in  odier  analogous  ex- 
amples, we  leave,  more  or  less,  the  general  prindples  wUch  apfdy  to 
die  generic  character  of  the  diseases,  and  turn  some  agent  oF  special 
vfaMUes  against  ^  modifying  influenoes  of  such  predisposing  causes  as 
are  capable  of  bending  the  general  pathology  from  its  more  coasmon 
fbrm.  But,  it  is  rare  that  the  general  plan  of  treatment  is  not  more 
or  less  in  demand ;  or  that  the  m>ecial  remedy  will  come  under  the 
Utw  of  universal  adaptation  till  me  whole  system  is  submitted  to  in- 
fluences by  such  remedies  as  are  consistent  with  all  the  varied  ooexist- 
insr  pathological  conditions  ((  847  ^,  870  aa). 

Bome  other  examples  of  practical  importance  will,  at  the  same 
time,  advance  our  plrilosophy  upon  the  subject  under  investigation. 
Thusy  bloodletting  may,  or  may  not  be  necessary  in  a  scrofulous  in- 
flAmmation.  If  it  attack  the  lungs,  it  will  be  important ;  especially 
in  its  early  and  active  staffes.  Here  the  remedy  is  of  universal  adap- 
ttcion.  If  the  superficial  fymphatic  glands  be  the  seat  of  the  afiectioo, 
leeches  may  be  proper.  But,  in  such  cases,  we  are  apt  to  leave  the 
general  principles  of  treatment,  and  to  refer  specifically  to  the  nature 
of  the  predisposing  cause,  which  is  here  implanted  in  the  constitution 
of  the  individual  (§  561,  586,  659,  661, 666).  Experience  has  shown 
that  iodine,  which  does  not  belong  to  the  remedies  for  common  in- 
flammation, is  especially  adapted  to  certain  states  of  scrofulous  in- 
flammation. But,  it  is  onlv  to  subdued  forms  of  the  disease  that  it  is 
suited ;  while  loss  of  blood  is  universally  applicable  in  all  the  active 
grades  of  the  disease,  whatever  be  the  part  invaded,  and  may  place 
every  part,  and  the  whole  system,  in  a  condition  for  the  salutary  ef- 
fects of  iodine  (§  137  <?,  143  r,  150,  151,  163,  870  aa). 

Again,  if  the  inflammation  be  syphilitic,  and  the  constitution  be  in- 
vaded by  its  predisposing  influences,  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c, 
may  or  may  not  be  necessary  But,  a  general  antiphlogistic  plan 
should  bo  pursued ;  at  least  so  far  as  to  exclude  stimulating  food, 
which  may  be  all  that  the  case  will  require  (§  856).  In  a  general 
sense,  however,  we  should  have  a  more  direct  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  remote  cause,  and  administer  mercurial  preparations ;  since  ex- 

Sirienco  has  shown  this  to  be  the  safest  and  most  efficient  treatment, 
ere,  then,  mercury  assumes  the  character  of  what  is  called  "  a  spe- 
dfio"  (§  865,  892  aa) ;  though  it  is  one  of  the  antiphlogistics  which 
fUl  within  the  principle  of  general  adaptation  to  inflammatory  dis- 
eases. 

984,  c.  When  speaking  of  expectorants,  and  at  other  times,  I  have 
stated  the  importance  of  deriving  our  indications  of  cure  from  what 
wa  may  witness  of  the  results  attendant  on  tlie  recuperative  efforts  of 
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nature  (§  862,  863,  892  J  *).  I  am  now  led  to  recur  to  the  subject  on 
account  of  the  great  abuse  of  the  principle  in  the  treatment  of  acuta 
inflammatory  affections  of  the  lungs  by  stimulating  expectorants; 
which  are  administered  for  the  reason  alone  that  expectoration  is  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  natural  process  of  cure.  On  looking  a  little 
farther,  however,  we  find  that  bloody  mucus,  and  pure  blood,  are 
often  expectorated  in  pneumonia,  and  in  incipient  phthisis ;  and  that 
hemorrhages  are  frequently  occun-ing,  as  the  consequence  of  conges- 
tion or  inflammation,  from  all  parts  of  the  body.  Here,  then,  is  a 
remedy  for  inflammations  of  all  parts,  suggested  by  Nature ;  while 
expectoration  refers  to  one  part  only.  What  is  thus  inculcated  as  to 
the  practical  application  of  the  more  comprehensive  principle  is  en- 
forced by  all  the  most  enlightened  experience  (§  863,  V). 

985.  Finally,  when  bloodletting  is  judiciously  practiced,  it  often  su- 
persedes the  use  of  a  long  train  of  other  remedial  agents  which  may 
ultimately  bring  relief,  or  lessens  their  number  and  dose,  substitutes 
the  milder  for  the  more  energetic,  prepares  the  way  for  their  quick 
and  salutary  effects,  and  saves  to  the  patient  much  suffering,  and  se- 
cures a  speedy  convalescence. 

Of  Bloodletting  in  the  Cold  Stage  of  Fever, 

986,  a.  Bloodletting  has  been  practiced  successfully  by  many  phy- 
sicians in  the  cold  stage  of  intermittent  fever.  It  is  not,  however, 
with  any  reference  to  this  consideration  that  I  have  given  to  the  sub- 
ject the  distinction  of  a  chapter  by  itself;  but  for  the  greater  purpose 
of  illustrating  still  farther  the  influences  which  aie  exerted  by  the  loss 
of  blood. 

986,  h.  That  the  disease  should  be  thus  suddenly  arrested  is  entire- 
ly conformable  to  what  I  have  said  of  the  modus  operandi  of  bloodlet- 
ting, and  goes  to  confirm  the  philosophy.  The  capillaries  being  then 
in  a  state  of  universal  contraction  from  disease,  if  loss  of  blood  have 
its  special  influences  upon  the  organic  properties  of  these  vessels,  it 
should  be  the  effect  of  such  a  cause,  in  suddenly,  greatly,  and  univer- 
sally increasing  that  contraction,  through  other  and  very  different  in- 
fluences, so  to  modify  the  morbid  state  as  to  intcn*upt  the  succession 
of  the  hot  stage.  But  the  abstraction  of  blood  must  be  carried  to  the 
point  of  syncope,  that  it  may  thus  determine  a  powerful  ner\'ou8  in- 
fluence upon  the  instruments  of  the  morbid  process ;  or  that  change 
will  not  bo  established  which  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  stage  of  re- 
action. In  these  cases,  however,  the  necessary  quantity  of  blood  is 
commonly  small ;  and  syncope,  therefore,  is  easily  induced.  But,  as 
the  morbid  contraction  depends  upon  a  different  cause,  and  as  the  vital 
properties  are  differently  affected  from  what  bloodletting  produces, 
although  the  remedy  occasion  the  same  phenomenon,  it  often  happens 
tlmt  no  inconsiderable  loss  of  blood  will  be  sustained  before  that 
change  can  be  established  in  the  small  vessels  which  is  necessary  to 
perfect  the  contraction  which  is  incident  to  bloodletting,  and  which  is 
the  precursor  of  syncope  (^  1040,  1056). 

987.  How,  therefore,  shall  we  interpret  by  any  other  philosophy 
than  that  which  I  have  propounded  the  sudden  interruption  of  fevar 
in  its  cold  stage  by  the  loss  of  a  small  quantity  of  blood,  when  no 
amount,  perhaps,  would  have  arrested  the  disease  if  taken  at  any  otli> 
er  period  1    The  quantities,  also,  necessary  to  success  depend,  in  part, 
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upon  the  precise  period  of  the  cold  stage ;  whether  at  its  beginDiDg, 
or  near  its  termination  in  the  hot  stage.  Less  is  necessary,  cateru 
paribus,  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter  instance ;  although  nature,  in 
the  latter  case,  is  preparing  for  a  recuperative  effort  (§  675).  And  so 
the  result  will  be  mfluenced  by  the  application  of  the  remedy  during 
the  first  paroxysm,  or  by  its  delay  till  a  later,  and  this  often  in  propor- 
tion to  the  delay.  It  is  true,  diseases  generally  yield  most  readily  in 
their  forming  stage ;  but  in  intermittent  fever,  the  disease  may  be  said 
to  be  renewed,  in  a  measure,  at  each  paroxysm.  Like  other  affec- 
tiona,  however,  it  acquires  more  or  less  obstinacy  from  the  force  of 
habit,  and  from  the  influence  of  local  inflammations  and  venous  con- 
gestions which  so  oflen  spring  up  in  its  progress.  But  that  habi(  is 
more  or  less  broken  during  the  mtermission ;  when  Nature  is  aiming 
at  restoration  (§  557,  &c.). 

988,  a*  Here,  also,  may  be  shown  absolutely  the  error  of  all  the 
mechanical  hypotheses  which  have  been  put  forth  as  to  the  philosophy 
of  bloodletting,  and  which  have  so  extensively  governed  the  applica- 
tion, or,  rather,  have  led  to  the  neglect,  of  the  remedy.  If  we  con- 
sider the  prevailing  one,  that  loss  of  blood  operates  by  mechanically 
reducing  the  volume  of  the  circulating  mass,  and  thus  empties  the  en- 
larged capillaries  in  inflammation  and  in  the  hot  stage  of  fever,  it  is 
at  once  contradicted  by  the  immediate  and  salutary  effect  of  the  loss 
in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  when  the  same  capillaries  and  the  same  in- 
struments of  disease  are  already  so  contracted  that  the  blood  has  re- 
ceded from  them  toward  the  central  part  of  the  circulation ;  while  the 
immediate  effect  of  the  loss,  of  blood  is  to  determine  an  increased 
volume  upon  the  capillaries  (§  910,  935). 

988,  b.  It  is,  however,  unnecessaiy  to  pui-sue  the  inquiry ;  but  it  is 
well  to  advert  to  the  fact  that  the  phenomenon  now  before  us  is  equally 
demonstrative  of  the  error  of  imputing  syncope  to  the  reduction  of 
blood  within  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  smce,  in  the  cold  stage  of  fever, 
blood  is  always  accumulated  about  that  organ,  and  as  the  contraction 
of  the  capillaries  is  farther  increased  by  loss  of  blood,  so,  also,  is  the 
central  determination  (§  935). 

For  the  full  understanding  of  the  foregoing  subject,  the  inquiring 
reader  will  refer  more  extensively  to  what  has  been  said  of  the  agency 
of  the  nervous  power  in  detei*mining  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood. 

989.  The  foregoing  considerations  enable  us  to  understand  why 
bloodletting  is  more  useful  just  as  the  subsidence  of  the  hot  stage  be- 
gins, than  at  its  earlier  periods.  Nature  is  now  consummating  her 
efforts  at  relief.  The  capillary  vessels  are  every  where  about  to  con- 
tract to  their  natural  volume,  as  a  consequence  of  another  modification 
of  their  vital  state,  and  differing,  therefore,  from  that  of  the  cold  stage, 
and  from  that  which  is  induced  by  loss  of  blood.  The  secretions  are 
about  to  break  forth  in  virtue  of  this  recuperative  process,  and  blood 
letting  will  now  accelerate  what  nature  is  instituting.  At  any  other 
stage  of  reaction  this  curative  effect  is  less,  since  nature  does  not  then 
so  co-operate  with  the  remedy  as  when  the  hot  stage  is  on  its  decline. 
Should  syncope,  even,  be  induced  during  the  rise  of  the  hot  stage,  re- 
action will  be  very  apt  to  return,  though  it  pursue  a  mitigated  course. 
A  much  smaller  loss  of  blood  will  also  subdue  the  general  circulation 
when  the  hot  stage  is  beginning  to  decline  than  during  its  rise,  and 
leave  a  more  permanent  impression  upon  diseaee.    Nevertheless,  the 
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fiolence  of  reaction,  &c.,  may  be  such  as  to  increase  or  give  rise  to 
local  inflammations ;  and  where  this  is  apprehended,  or  for  the  relief 
of  pain«  general  bloodletting  should  be  practiced  early  (§  675,  8G3  df 
1003). 

Of  BloodleUing  m  Apoplexy. 

990,  d.  The  modus  operandi  of  bloodletting,  as  well  as  the  adapta- 
tion of  this  remedy  to  the  special  circumstances  of  disease,  and  its 
critical  influences  according  to  those  circumstances,  especially  in  its 
relatire  effects  through  the  instmmentality  of  the  nervous  power,  may 
be  now  advantageously  considered  by  contrasting  its  results  in  certain 
states  of  apoplectic  affections  with  what  has  been  said  of  the  counter- 
acting nature  of  inflammation,  and  of  the  nervous  influence,  in  prece- 
ding sections. 

990,  b.  It  is  the  well-directed  application  of  bloodletting  which 
constitutes  the  principal  means  in  the  treatment  of  sanguineous  apo- 
plexy ;  and  although  it  may  be  often  important  to  delay  the  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  it  will  bo  generally  necessary  in  the  progress  of  the 
cure.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  concurrine  opinion  of  almost  all  writers 
of  eminence ;  although  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  practice  is  not 
founded  upon  successful  experience,  or  any  agreement  in  pathologi- 
cal views.  Even  those  who  condemn  bloodletting  in  pneumonia,  en- 
teritis, or  other  grave  inflammations,  are  neither  intimidated  by  age, 
nor  by  expiring  nature,  when  apoplexy  makes  its  invasion.  Some 
are  prompted  by  a  supposed  rupture  of  a  vessel,  which  they  expect 
to  stanch  by  bleeding  from  another;  while  a  few,  more  philosophical, 
regard  the  effusion  as  the  result  of  a  morbid  process  analogous  to  se- 
cretion. It  is  with  all,  however,  a  mechanical  operation.  There  is 
too  much  blood  in  the  brain,  and  it  must  be  drawn  off  by  the  lancet 
That  is  their  modus  operandi,  and  that  the  extent  of  it.  Hence  the 
disastrous  results  of  indiscriminate  bloodletting  in  apoplexy.  But,  if 
the  philosophy  which  I  have  set  forth  as  to  the  operation  of  loss  of 
blood  be  founded  in  nature,  it  will  readily  appear  that  the  sudden  and 
violent  lesions  of  the  brain  in  apoplectic  aflections  offer  us  cases  for 
great  and  unusual  discrimination  as  to  the  time,  extent,  &oc^  of  the 
remedy;  while,  also,  they  confirm  that  philosophy,  and  enforce  the 
importance  of  an  enlightened  understanding  of  the  principles  through 
which  bloodletting  operates.  It  is  said  by  Clutterbuck,  that  -'*  there 
is  perhaps  no  disease,  the  treatment  of  which  requires  to  be  so  much 
directed  by  theory  or  general  principles,  as  apoplexy.  The  practice 
in  general  use  is,  for  the  most  part,  unnecessarily  violent;  and,  in 
some  respects,  contradictory.  Bloodletting  to  an  unreasonable  ex- 
tent, vomiting,  purging,  blistering,  sinapisms,  and  a  great  variety  of 
other  stimulants,  have  aJl  been  administered  with  an  almost  indiscrim- 
inate and  unsparing  hand ;  as  if,  to  insure  recovery,  it  were  only  ne- 
cessary to  have  recourse  to  sufficiently  active  means,  without  much 
regard  to  their  nature  or  effects." 

990,  c.  Besides  the  importance  of  a  proper  reference  to  the  influ- 
ences of  bloodletting  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  there  are  often  present 
certain  inscrutable  conditions  of  the  brain  which  are  liable  to  embalm 
rass  tho  most  enlightened  judgment  It  is  often  impossible,  for  ex- 
ample, to  understand  the  exact  pathological  condition  of  the  braifi 
upon  which  the  due  regulatioD  of  bloodletting  will  easentially  de- 
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paod.  If  there  Imi  benupl^giap^  it  is  abnott  ceitain  that  extm 
ef  blood  has  takte.plaoe*  ThiB  conditioD,  with,  the  rare  ezceptioB 
of  tbe  ropture  of  a  diteaaed  artery*  is  iifedicatife  cf  venous  ooDgesdoa 
<tf  the  brain«  with  which  inflammation  may  coexist  (S  803,  805).  We 
have,  therafbT6»  in  these  namerous  instances,  a  formidable  condition 
ct  cerebral  disease,  and  a  laceration  of  the  cerebral  substance.  Again, 
boweveir,  there  may  be.onlpr  a  state  of  venous  congestioo,  or  of  eenios 
eAuHon,  or  smkia  pathologyeal  condition  which  19  not  denoted  by  any 
vbtble  Agos  after  dMtb.  With  the  eaception  of  paralysis,  the  ph** 
^jUBlTfT*  may  be  eoiuhctly  the  same  in  all  these  conduions  of  the  dtfeam 
at  its  iovasiosi.  In  the  finttwavarieties^  bloodletting,  sooner  or  latai; 
]anr0bid>ly  necoMary,  in  almost  every  case,  to  overcome  the  morfaii- 
aelum;  fhoogfa  its  early  application  may  induce^  or  hasten,  a  &tal  le-c 
ittlt.  In  the  last  two,  whicn  are  known  as  ieraus  and  nervau$  i^mi^ 
-ylesyt  the  loss  of  Uood  ia  oompaiatiyefy  unimportant,  and  may  be  in- 
jnrioas  at  every.stage  of. die, disease  {f  673).  • 

.^90,  d.  But  the  treatment. of  apoplexpr  has  been  less  the  fanh  of- 
hypotheses  tha^  an  unmitigated  appncauon  of  bloodletting;  neglectK- 
fng  the  peculiar  relations  which  Uw  bigsin  sustains  to  other  orgaoap 
«M  the  ^consequent  modificadon  of  their  properties  and  fttnetioas 
when  the  bndn  is  suddenly  and  violently  distim>ed*  So  far  as  Ais 
osgab  is  independently  concerned,  whether  the  proximate  cauae  of 
ipopleay  consist  in  pressure  from  excreted  blood,  or  simple  inflan^ 
mfinn^  pr  venous  <ioi^gestion,  bloodletting  is  clearly  indicated,  and» 
d»  avert  an  impending  attack,  should  be  applied  without  nnioh  v^ 
lerve.  But  when  the  paroxysm  ensues,  it  is  not  alone  the  brain 
which  feuffers  in  a  new  and  peculiar  manner.  Every  vital  organ  sua*- 
tains  a  shock,  and  each  becomes  a  subject  for  particular  care.  Dis- 
ease is  now  coextensive  with  the  system,  for  the  powers  and  functions 
are  univeiBally  deranged  (§  226,  227,  no.  1,  230,  231,  480-485,  489- 
492,  508-511,  943,  946). 

990,  e.  Hence  the  importance  of  ascertaining,  as  nearly  as  may  be, 
how  extensively  the  powen  of  life  are  disturbed  in  each  individual 
ca|e,  that  we  may  not  complete  their  extinction  by  precipitate  treat- 
ment (§  920,  934,  937,  940,  941,  943,  944,  947-949). 

990,y!  The  consequences,  which  are  determined  by  the  sudden  le- 
sion of  the  brain  in  apoplexy,  will  not  only  depend  much  upon  the 
natural  constitution  or  the  individual,  often  upon  the  precise  nature 
and  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  organ,  but 
they  will  be  variously  modified  by  the  pre-existing  state  of  other 
parts ;  whether  the  system  was  in  a  state  of  health  at  the  time  of  the 
seizure,  or  whether  important  oigans  may  have  been  previously  dis- 
eased, and  thus  incur  a  more  profound  lesion  after  tne  attack,  and 
sand  back  upon  the  brain  the  shock  they  have  sustained,  and  again 
receive  the  reverberation;  and  whether,  also,  such  disease  may  not 
have^  developed  the  cerebral  deraqgement,  and  remain  a  powerful 
aggravating  cause  (§  514,  ^,  &c.). 

990,  g.  The  variety  of  lesion  sustained  by  the  properties  of  life,  in 
apoplexy,  is  denoted  by  the  symptoms,  and  the  symptoms  only.  The 
pulse  of  an  athletic  subject  may  become,  as  in  cases  of  concussion, 
abnoat  insensible  at  the  moment  of  the  attack ;  while  that  of  the  fee- 
Ue  may  acquire  a  volume  and  force  exceeding  its  natural  state.  The 
general  circulation  is  roused  at  one  time,  and  prostrated  at  another.. 
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Tho  cerebral  lesion  has  now  the  effect  of  an  excitant  upon  the  system, 
and  again  it  is  a  deadly  sedative  (§  226,  476,  Sec),  In  one  patient, 
the  pulse  falls  suddenly  to  forty  strokes  in  a  minute,  while  in  another 
it  is  as  suddenly  raised  to  more  than  a  hundred.  In  one,  it  beats  with 
staid  regularity ;  in  another,  it  intermits ;  in  another,  it  hobbles ;  and 
in  a  fourth,  it  rises  and  falls  in  volume,  in  coincidence  with  the  pro 
longed  acts  of  respiration.     There  is  nothing  uniform  about  it. 

990,  h.  It  need  not  be  said  how  profoundly  the  stomach  is  affected, 
how  variously  r^piration,  how  difierently  the  voluntary  muscles,  the 
sphincters,  &c.,  suffer  (§  476,  &c.). 

990,  t.  Considering,  therefore,  the  varied  influences  of  the  brain 
upon  the  properties  of  life  in  apoplectic  affections,  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  have  seen  that  bloodletting  affects  this  organ,  and  the  con* 
sequent  impressions  which  are  propagated  from  it  over  the  whole 
system,  it  must  be  obvious,  where  the  general  lesion  is  very  profound, 
that  the  abstraction  of  blood  at  the  onset  of  the  attack  may  so  increase 
the  pernicious  influence  of  the  brain  upon  the  sinking  powers  of  the 
system,  that  neither  nature  nor  art  can  repair  the  injury.  This  will 
be  especially  true  of  such  cases  if  we  bleed  to  syncope  (§  940,  941). 
But  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  powerfully  felt,  in  a  direct  manner,  by 
the  vital  properties  of  every  organ ;  and  where  these  powers  are  ex* 
cessively  depressed  by  the  nervous  influence,  and  that  influence  con- 
stantly maintained  by  the  peculiar  condition  of  the  brain,  it  will  hap- 
pen, in  the  foregoing  cases,  that  there  will  be  no  ultimate  recoil  from 
the  depressing  effect  inflicted  by  the  loss  of  blood.  Here  will  be  also 
another  shock  added  to  the  diract  injury  from  loss  of  blood,  since  the 
violence  thus  inflicted  upon  the  system  at  large  will  be  extended,  by 
sympathy,  to  the  brain ;  while  this  organ  will  reflect  every  pernicious 
impression  it  receives  from  others  (^1056)* 

990,  k.  It  should  be  also  considered  that  effusion  probably  exists 
within  the  brain,  and  that  bloodletting  cannot  roach  this  part  of  the 
exciting  cause;  that  the  effect  of  the  effusion,  although  it  be  diminish- 
ed, must  continue  for  an  indefinite  time,  and  that  if  we  lessen  too 
much  the  energies  of  the  system,  they  will  at  last  fail  from  its  increas- 
ing influence.  While,  therefore,  we  strive  to  arrest  one  evil,  there 
should  be  an  equal  care  not  to  increase  another. 

990,  /.  The  importance  of  bloodletting  will  depend,  also,  upon  the 
nature  of  the  fluid  effused ;  of  which  we  may,  perhaps,  form  some 
conjecture  from  the  antecedent  history  of  the  case.  In  serous  apo- 
plexy, the  cerebral  congestion,  or  inflammation,  is  generally,  from 
the  beginning,  in  a  low  state,  and  is  probably  much  subdued  by  the 
effusion.  It  may  be,  therefore,  chiefly  the  immediate  object  of  blood- 
letting to  diminish  the  impulse  of  the  circulation  upon  the  brain,  and, 
perhaps,  to  lessen  a  state  of  congestion  in  the  abdominal  organs  thai 
may  continue  to  operate  upon  the  brain.  Serous  apoplexy,  however, 
is  not  common.  Dr.  Cheyne  and  others  consider  the  ratio  of  the  san- 
guineous to  the  serous  as  98  to  100. 

990, 7n.  In  the  sanguineous  apoplexy  we  have  a  more  or  less  differ* 
ent  state  of  things,  and  other  objects  are  presented  for  consideration, 
than  in  tho  serous  form.  We  have,  then,  not  only  to  lessen  the  im- 
pulse of  blood,  and  to  strike  at  any  remote  predisposing  congestiona, 
but  wo  must,  OS  speedily  as  possible,  reduce  the  congested  state  of 
tho  cerebral  veins,  and  thus  arrest  the  progress  of  the  hemorrhage, 
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and  re-establish  the  natural  circulation  and  healthy  functions  of  tha 
brain. 

But  the  moment  when  bloodletting  may  be  applied  with  advantase, 
and  the  extent  of  the  remedy,  must  be  directed  as  much,  or  more,  by 
the  existing  state  of  the  general  symptoms,  as  by  any  pathologic^ 
condition  that  may  have  led  to  the  paroxysm  (§  150,  151,  990  c). 

990,  II.  It  behooves  the  physician  to  meet  every  case  of  apoplexy 
with  entire  self-possession,  and  to  consider  that  no  subject  requires 
the  exercise  of  grater  skill,  and,  perhaps,  of  firmness.  It  is  often 
now,  as  with  the  surgeon  when  he  is  summoned  to  some  embarrass- 
ine  operation,  and  in  the  right  performance  of  which  the  life  of  the 
subject  is  immediately  concerned.  The  authority  of  custom,  sanc- 
tioned by  the  most  acute  and  renowned  observers,  will  be  likely  to 
embarrass  our  judgment,  paralyze  our  independence,  and  hold  us 

rll-bound,  when  all  may  be  depending  on  the  unbiased  dictates  of 
understanding.  The  difference  of  an  hour  in  the  application  of 
blotodletting  may  be  for  the  weal  or  the  woe  of  the  patient.  Shall  we 
.  deliberate  ?  Professional  reputation  may  be  in  peril ;  but  the  greater 
will  be  the  reward  to  a  sensitive  and  enlightened  mind.  Where  art 
can  be  of  any  advantage,  there  will  be  always  time  for  calm  investi- 
gation of  doubtful  cases.  Such  are  the  recuperative  powers  of  na- 
ture, they  will  generally  struggle  for  a  time  with  success ;  at  least  m 
cases  where  art  can  be  instrumental.  "  It  is  probable,"  says  Heber- 
den,  "  that  far  the  greatest  part  of  paralytic  and  apoplectic  patients 
would  recover  some  degree  of  life  and  strength  by  the  unassisted  ef- 
forts of  nature."  It  is  this  partial  recovery  which  we  should  await, 
in  certain  cases,  before  resorting  to  the  abstraction  of  blood.  If  Na- 
ture be  too  much  struck  down  by  the  blow  for  an  independent  effort, 
we  shall  hardly  contribute  any  useful  succor  by  inflicting  another. 
If,  also,  the  powers  of  life  be  greatly  prostrated,  action  is,  of  course, 
in  a  languid  state.  Whatever  disease  may  exist  in  the  brain  is,  for 
the  present,  controlled  by  the  same  principle.  Hemorrhage  is  sus- 
pended ;  and  the  functions,  every  where,  whether  natural  or  morbid, 
are  nearly  at  a  stand.  It  is  here,  in  the  severest  cases,  in  respect  to 
the  general  condition  of  life,  as  it  is  in  concussions  of  the  brain ; 
when,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  Abemethy,  "  it  would  appear  in  the  first  stage 
that  very  little  can  be  done."  This  has  now  become  the  doctrine  of 
surgeons. 

990,  o.  When  bloodletting  is  of  doubtful  expediency  in  apoplexy, 
and  this  is  commonly  only  soon  afler  the  seizure,  in  cases  that  admit 
of  relief,  the  abstraction  of  blood  should  advance  slowly,  and  its  influ- 
ence be  carefully  ob8er\'ed  (§  937).  The  result  from  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  may  be  such  a  relief  to  the  brain,  that  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  organ  may  be  so  withdrawn  from  the  system  that  the  rem- 
edy may  bo  soon  repeated,  and  to  a  greater  extent  (§  961,  d). 

990,  p.  Having  brought  the  system,  in  bad  forms  of  the  disease,  out 
of  its  alarming  prostration,  either  by  moderate  stimulation,  or  cautious 
bloodletting,  or,  what  is  generally  better,  by  intrusting  it  to  its  own 
resources,  it  will  become  important  to  estimate  the  probable  extent  of 
disease  in  the  brain  and  other  organs.  And  hero  I  cannot  but  repeat 
the  important  fact  that  sanguineous  effusions  are  generally  the  result 
of  disease,  and  that  they  very  r  irely  depend,  even  within  the  crani- 
um^ upon  any  primary  rupture  of  blood-vessels.     Dissections  prove 
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that  this  condition,  in  almosC  all  cases  of  sanguineous  a]^oplexy,  is  at- 
tended by  venous  congestion.  This  view  of  the  pathology,  while  it 
is  entirely  more  inauspicious  to  the  hopes  of  the  patient^  than  that 
which  regards  the  effusion  as  the  simple  result  of  a  ruptured  vessel, 
requires  more  energetic  means  of  treatment  than  the  latter.  Indeed, 
were  simplfi  rupture  the  source  of  the  efinsion,  I  see  not  in  what  re* 
spect  art  is  likely  to  be  instrumental.  It  cannot  be,  as  is  commonly 
supposed,  by  diminishing  the  force  of  the  circulation  that  we  obtain  ' 
much  ascendency  over  the  complaint.  Indeed,  in  many  cases,  where 
the  pulse  is  prostrated,  relief  is  effected  while  the  energy  of  the  heart 
rises  under  the  influence  of  the  lancet  The  philosophy  of  the  effects 
of  this  remedy  relates  mainly  to  its  impression  upon  the  organic  pvop- 
erties  of  the  capillary  vessels. 

990,  q.  We  may  conclude,  then,  that  with  all  the  advantages  of  the 
most  enlightened  pathology,  and  the  most  appropriate  treatment,  the 
apoplectic  must,  generally,  exist  for  a  long  time  in  a  perilous  con- 
dition? In  the  early  stages,  a  formidable  state  of  morbid  action  is  to 
be  overcome  by  energetic  measures,  whose  timely  application  is  more 
surrounded  by  difficulties  than  in  any  other  disease.  The  brain,  too, 
in  the  cases  supposed,  has  sustained  a  fearful  laceration,  and  a  con* 
Crete  effusion  of  blood  is  probably  compressing  and  irritating  the  whole 
org^n ;  there  to  remain,  quivering  like  the  arrow  of  death,  till  it  is 
slowly  removed  by  a  system  of  vessels,  which,  it  is  supposed,  because 
unseen,  have  no  existence. 

990,  r.  It  has  not  been  my  object  to  speak  of  cases  that  obviously 
admit  of  immediate  bloodletting.  These  are  common,  and  may  de* 
mand  an  extensive  application  of  the  remedy.  But  the  only  rule  that 
can  be  assigned  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  blood  that  should  be  ah* 
Btracted  will  probably  be  found  in  the  foregoing  considerations. 

990,  s.  In  estimating  the  effects  of  cerebral  disease  on  the  system, 
we  must  duly  consider  the  various  relations  of  the  brain  to  other  parts. 
Considered  simply  as  an  organ,  it  is  liable  to  the  same  modes  of  dis- 
ease as  other  organs,  and  to  the  same  relative  sympathies  as  exist  among 
other  parts.  But  this  is  a  small  part  of  the  important  relations  of  the 
brain.  It  is  especially  destined  to  preside  over  the  g^at  functions  of 
the  body,  however  they  may  be  the  result  of  powers  that  exist  and 
act  in  independence  of  the  brain ;  and  whenever  its  orgranic  functions 
become  diseased,  these  specific  relations  to  the  system  are  affected  in 
consequence  (§  455,  456).  This  complex  derangement,  in  apoplectio 
afiections,  will  produce  the  most  varied  results ;  and,  according  to  the 
influences  of  the  brain  upon  other  parts,  and  their  reaction  upon  the 
brain,  will  be  the  endless  variety  of  phenomena. 

990 i,  a.  In  conclusion  of  the  foregoing  subject  I  may  finally  say, 
that,  from  what  has  been  here  presented  relative  to  the  nervous  pow<» 
er,  and  from  the  extensive  researches  of  a  more  critical  nature  in  pre- 
ceding sections,  it  appears  that  the  nervous  power  is  peculiar  to  ani« 
mals ;  that  it  is  a  vital  stimulus,  sui  generis  ;  that  its  great  final  cause 
is  to  subserve  the  function  of  sympathy,  and  to  thus  maintain  all  parts 
of  the  organism  of  animals  in  harmonious  action ;  that  its  only  par- 
ticipation in  the  function  of  motion  is  that  of  acting  upon  the  organio 
property,  mobility,  through  its  primary  operation  upon  irritability; 
that  it  is  extremely  susceptible  of  influences  from  the  operation  of 
external  and  internal  causes,  moral,  vital,  and  physical ;  that  these  in^ 
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fluences  result  in  preternatural  developments  and  various  modifica- 
tions of  the  nervous  power,  under  the  influence  of  its  own  nature,  but 
corresponding,  also,  with  the  nature  of  the  remote  causes,  respectively ; 
that  it  is  then  determined  in  a  preternatural  manner  upon  remote 
parts,  according  to  their  existing  susceptibilities,  and  according,  also, 
to  the  nature  of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  developed  or  modified, 
whether  by  the  will,  moral  emotions,  or  by  organic  or  physical  causes, 
and  that  the  motor  channels  which  are  elected  for  its  remote  efiects 
are,  apparently,  independent  of  the  order  of  the  distribution  of  nerves; 
that,  when  thus  reflected,  it  maintains,  in  one  case,  the  harmonioiu 
action  of  organs,  or  disturbs  that  harmony  in  another,  or  induces  dis- 
ease in  another,  or  becomes  a  curative  agent  in  another ;  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  influences  which  may  be  exerted  upon  iL 

990 i,  b.  Now,  therefore,  in  view  of  all  these  things,  as  well  as  of 
what  has  been  hitherto  said  of  the  functions  of  organic  life,  and  of  the 
consequences  which  have  befallen  the  philosophy  and  the  practice  of 
medicine  from  the  prevalence  of  the  chemical,  physical,  and  humoral 
doctrines  of  life,  disease,  and  therapeutics,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
nothing  of  greater  importance  in  medicine  than  a^^roper  understand- 
ing of  the  attributes  of  the  nervous  power,  and  that  it  must  be  re- 
grarded  merely  in  the  light  of  a  vital  stimulus,  or  a  vital  depressant,  or 
a  vital  alterative,  and  that  it  has  no  other  participation  in  the  acdons 
and  results  of  animal  and  organic  life. 

I  have,  finally,  reserved  for  this  place  another  demonstrative  proof 
that  the  nervous  power  is  in  no  other  than  the  foregoing  sense  the 
cause  of  a  single  phenomenon  in  organic  beings,  and  that,  therefore, 
all  the  causes  which  bring  it  into  operation,  or  otherwise  affect  its 
pronunciations,  exert  their  influences  directly  upon  the  power  itself, 
and  that  an  irresistible  analogy  is  thus  brought  to  concur  with  the 
many  specific  facts  in  proof  of  the  direct  operation  of  all  other  vital 
agents  upon  the  properties  of  life  which  are  common  to  plants  and 
animals,  and  not  upon  the  physical  structure  (§  189).  I  say,  then, 
that,  since  the  nervous  system  is  carried  into  all  parts  of  the  organiza- 
tion of  animals,  but  has  no  existence  in  plants,  and  since  both  animals 
and  plants  possess  organic  functions  in  common,  and  since,  also,  the 
organic  functions  of  animals  are  variously  affected  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  nervous  system,  not  only  by  causes  operating  directly 
upon  the  nervous  centres  and  the  trunks  of  nerves,  but  indirectly 
through  the  circuitous  route  of  the  sensitive  and  motor  systems  of 
nerves,  and,  especially^  farther^  since  there  is  no  anatomical  union  what- 
ever between  the  extreme  fibres  of  the  sensitive  and  ?notor  nerves,  nor  be- 
tween them  and  the  fibres  or  ultimate  partji  of  any  other  tissue^  it  follows 
as  a  physical  necessity  that  the  organic  properties  and  functions  can 
be  influenced  through  the  nervous  system  only  by  a  real  substantive 
agent  which  is  entirely  different  from  the  physical  structure  itself,  and 
which  is  capable  of  extending  its  influences  from  one  tissue  to  another 
between  which  there  is  no  physical  union,  and  that,  therefore,  all  the 
primary  essential  impressions  must  be  exerted  directly  upon  the  agent 
Itself.  Whence,  also,  it  follows,  that  all  the  results  which  ensue  in 
other  tissues,  as  consequences  of  the  transmission  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence from  the  expanded  nerves  to  those  tissues,  are  due  to  primary 
impressions  by  the  ner\'ous  power  upon  the  organic  properties  of  such 
tissues,  and  not  upon  the  physical  structure  itself.     Lastly,  it  neces- 
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•arily  results  from  the  foregoing  demonstratioD,  that  the  organic  prop* 
erties  appertain  just  as  much  to  a  real  substantive  agent,  and  are  ai 
different  from  the  physical  structure,  as  the  nervous  power  is  different. 

The  foregoing  facts  and  arguments  relative  to  the  disconnected 
state  of  the  nervous  and  other  tissues  are  equally  true  of  all  the  tis- 
sues rei^pect-ively,  and  as  true,  also,  of  the  organic  properties  as  of 
the  nervous  power  in  the  aspect  of  the  anatomical  facts  (§  170-185, 
190-192,  200,  208,  215,  217,  219,  220,  226,  228,  230,  233,  233|.  234 
c,  d,  ej,  500,  1040,  1056). 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  it  does  not  affect  the  induction 
from  the  physical  fact,  whether  the  tissues  be  separated  by  minute 
distances,  or  be  removed  from  each  other  as  far  as  the  equator  from 
the  magnetic  poles  (§  234,  c). 

The  Experience  and  Opinions  of  Distinguished  Physicians  as  to  BlooJ^ 
letting  in  Inflammatory ^  Congestive^  and  Febrile  Diseases, 

991,  a.  It  would  not  be  appropriate  to  this  work  to  set  forth  the 
vast  range  of  experience  in  favor  of  bloodletting,  in  the  treatment  of 
inflammatory,  congestive,  and  febiile  diseases,  which  I  have  explored 
in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  and  as  contributed 
by  men  whose  genius,  observation,  and  success,  will  command  the  ad- 
miration of  ages.  But  great  controverted  questions  call  for  some- 
thing more  than  annunciations  of  opinion,  however  great  the  aiip 
thority,  or  however  those  opinions  may  imply  all  the  requbite  expe- 
rience. 

991,  b,  Bampfield  introduces  his  remarks  by  saying,  very  justly,  that, 
"  In  medical  science,  all  reasoning  and  hypothesis  must  yield  to  the 

results  of  experience,  and  deductions  from  facts.  I  have  employed 
venesection,"  ho  adds,  **  not  only  in  dysentery,  but  other  internal  and 
external  inflammatory  complaints  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with 
the  most  happy  results.  And  is  it  not  our  sheet-anchor^  our  principal 
remedy,  in  the  cure  of  yellow  Jever,  when  had  recourse  to  within  the 
first  eighteen  hours  of  the  attack  V' 

Mr.  Bampfield  exposes  the  origin  and  fallacy  of  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  against  bloodletting.  He  '^  has  been  astonished  and 
shocked  to  find  bloodletting  in  hot  climates  condemned ;" — while  oth- 
ers, of  the  temperate  climates,  think  it  only  adapted  to  the  tropics,  or 
condemn  it  universally. 

992,  a.  Let  us  consider,  next,  the  solemn  statements  of  one  who  is 
known  as  the  "  Ulysses  of  Medicine,"  from  his  vast  practical  oppor- 
tunities in  numerous  climates,  as  Surgeon-ffeneral  of  the  British  Army; 
and  let  us  observe  how  his  experience  illustrates  and  confirms  the 
great  principles  relative  to  bloodletting,  and  the  universality  of  those 
principles,  and  their  practical  application  under  all  circumstances  of 
climate.  It  should  be  premised,  however,  that  I  have  rarely  found 
the  heroic  practice  of  Jackson  necessary  or  expedient  in  its  largest 
extent ;  ana  should  be  inclined  to  attribute  more  to  the  modifying  in- 
fluences of  climate  in  the  following  cases,  were  it  not  that  his  practice 
was  remarkably  distinguished  for  its  decision  and  success  in  various 
parts  of  the  globe,  while  it  is  sustained  by  many  of  the  best  observers 
m  every  variety  of  climate.     Thus,  then,  Robert  Jackson  : 

**  The  end  is  not  attained  in  many  cases,  particularly  in  the  matre' 
concentrated  forms  of  fever  that  appear  among  the  military  in  tropi*^ 
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cal  climates,  at  a  less  expeifse  than  eighty  or  ninety  ounces  of  bloor* 
drawn  at  once.''  After  stating,  in  another  place,  that  the  qnantity  of 
blood  abstracted  in  ferer,  at  onetime,  during  the  years  1813  and  1814, 
at  the  Hospital  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  was  rarely  less  than  three 
pounds,  frequently  four  or  five,  and  sometimes  six  pounds.  Dr.  Jack- 
son remarks  that  such  quantities  taken  at  once  '^  may  appear  unsafe 
to  some  readers.  But  I  am  warranted  to  say,  from  a  retrospect  of 
the  whole  proceeding,  that  no  accident  occurred  in  any  instance  from 
the  most  excessive  bleedings  that  were  made ;  and  I  may  add,  that  the 
strength  was  so  little  impaired  by  this  apparently  revolting  practioe, 
that  the  greater  number  of  persons,  who  were  treated  in  this  manner, 
returned  to  their  duty  within  a  fortnight,  in  thefuU  vigor  of  htaUk*^ 
(§  1019,  d).  Such,  also,  was  Jackson's  practice  in  other  countries  ({ 
973  b), 

992,  b.  Let  us  also  hear  Jackson  upon  the  specific  point  of  cerebral 
inflammation,  which  demands,  as  I  have  saia,  more  than  any  other 
disease,  a  fearless  and  extensive  use  of  the  lancet  (§  974), 

"  The  quantity  of  blood,"  says  Jackson,  "  which  may  be  abstracted 
in  cerebral  inflammation,  without  even  compromising  the  safety  of  the 
patient's  life,  exceeds  a  measure  which,  were  my  experience  of  the 
fact  not  clearly  ascertained,  1  should  not  venture  to  lay  before  the 
public.  Four  pounds,  taken  away  at  one  time,  may  be  considered  a 
moderate  bleeding  in  the  more  concentrated  forms ;  six  pounds  have 
been  taken  on  several  occasions,  and  a  hundred  and  twelve  ounces  tt 
a  single  bleeding  in  some.  The  practice,  so  formidable  in  appear- 
ance, implied  no  danger.  It  saved  life  by  direct  effect  (§  938  &,  955, 
1019  d).  The  practice  is  reasonable  in  theory  (§  924-934,  942,  944, 
948,  949).  It  is  proved  in  experience  to  be  founded  in  truth.  The 
quantity^  moreover ,  is  to  be  measured  by  the  effect  which  arisen  under  the 
ahstraction,  not  by  an  opinion  formed  under  the  presumption  of'  what 
may  be  rights 

In  some  cases  of  fever  attended  by  cerebral  inflammation,  Jackson 
sometimes  abstracted  a  hundred  and  sixty  ounces  of  blood,  or  ten 
pounds  (avoirdupois),  in  a  day ;  and  he  remarks,  in  connection  with 
this  statement,  that,  *^  instead  of  danger  at  the  time,  or  debility  as  a 
consequence  of  such  extraordinary  depletion,  fainting  did  not  always 
occur,  and  the  patient,  in  7nost  cases^  returned  to  his  duty  within  eight 
days''  (§  974). 

992,  c.  In  the  foregoing  (§  992,  i),  as  in  the  concentrated  forms  of 
fever  (§  992,  a),  we  have  a  clear  exemplification  of  what  I  have  taught 
as  to  the  tendency  of  in|lammation  to  maintain  the  system  against  the 
depressing  influence  of  loss  of  blood,  and  that  when  the  brain  is  the 
seat  of  inflammation  an  exciting  nervous  influence  is  more  powerfully 
developed,  and  operates  with  greater  force  upon  the  diseased  state  of 
the  organ,  and  upon  the  heart  and  whole  capillary  system,  than  a  sim- 
ilar affection  of  any  other  part  (§  480-483,  971-974). 

Secondly, — **  The  quantity,"  says  Jackson,  *'  is  to  be  measured  by 
the  effect  which  arises  under  the  act  of  abstraction,  not  by  an  opinion 
formed  under  a  presumption  of  what  may  be  right.  JVhaterer  be  the 
quantity,  it  is  the  effect  produced  which  constitutes  the  rvle  for  guiding 
the  measure,**  I  have  thus  repeated  this  doctrine,  for  it  is  the  most 
important  that  can  be  found  in  the  annals  of  medicine.  This  rule  is 
universal,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  best  practitioners  never  sug- 
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mt  tne  quatUUy  of  Mood  which  should  be  abstracted  in  any  given 
form  or  case  of  disease. 

Thirdly, — ^*'  Instead  of  debility,  as  a  consequence  of  such  extraor- 
dinary depletion/'  says  Jackson,  "  fainting  did  not  always  occur ;  and 
the  p^ienti  m  most  cawSf  returned  to  his  (military)  duty  within  eight 
days,  in  the  full  vigor  of  health"  (§  1019,  d). 

What  an  admirable  illustration  is  this  of  the  fallacy  of  the  tempo- 
riasing  practice,  or  the  more  sad  effects  of  the  stimulant  treatment  f 
Hpw  forcibly  it  evinces  the  importance  of  making  a  decbive  impres- 
sion, at  one  blow,  in  all  grave  inflammations!  How  truly  does  all 
this  proclaim  the  existence  of  peculiar  properties  of  life,  in  whose  al- 
teration the  essence: of  disease  consists,  and  whose  restoration  is  ef> 
fected  by  the  direct  impression  upon  them  of  loss  of  blood  1  How  for- 
cibly does  it  refute  the  humoral  pathology,  and  that  not  less  errone- 
ous assumption  that  disease  is  constituted  by  some  positive  change  of 
structure,  or  the  yet  more  glaring  fallacy  that  it  consists  in  debility ! 

992,  d.  I  have  said  that  it  has  not  often  fallen  to  my  lot  to  carry  out 
Jackson's  practice,  excepting  in  principle  (§  992,  a).  This  may  be 
owing,  in  part,  at  least,  to  the  fact  of  having  commonly  enjoyed  the 
opportunity  of  applying  remedies  at  the  early  stages  of  disease. 
Where  I  have  found  the  full  extent  necessary,  it  has  been  mostly 
among  children ;  estimating  the  ratio  of  the  loss  according  to  the  re(> 
ative  ages  and  size.  The  most  remarkable  example  has  occurred  in 
the  case  of  my  only  child ;  whose  general  history  of  health  is  stated 
in  the  Commentaries  for  another  purpose  (voL  i.,  p.  693). 

Not  long  after  his  very  protracted  disease  had  given  way,  and  b^ 
ing  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  he, was  suddenly  and  violently  attacked 
with  well-marked  inflammation  of  the  brain,  lungs,  and  small  intes- 
tine. I  raised  him  to  an  erect  posture,  and  bled  him  till  syncope 
came  on.  The  symptoms  gave  way;  but,  in  six  hours  afterward, 
those  of  the  brain,  and,  in  an  inferior  degree,  of  the  lungs  and  intes- 
tine, had  reappeared.  I  then  bled  him  again,  in  the  same  posture, 
and  to  the  extent  of  syncope.  Before  exhibiting  any  medicine,  I  still 
awaited  the  ultimate  eflect  of  the  loss  of  blood.  The  cerebral  symp- 
toms gi'adually  presented  themselves  again,  and  I  bled  him,  for  the 
third  time,  as  before,  at  the  expiration  of  about  twelve  hours  after  the 
second  bloodletting.  Soon  afterward,  I  gave  him  one  tea-spoonful  of 
castor  oil,  which  completed  the  direct  course  of  treatment.  In  two 
days  after  the  last  bloodletting,  I  took  him  upon  the  rail-road  a  dis- 
tance of  five  miles,  and  returned  (§  955  b,  958  a).  It  may  be  worth 
adding,  in  connection  with  my  former  statements  relative  to  his  ex- 
treme infirmity  of  health  during  the  first  seven  years  of  his  life,  that 
he  has  enjoyed  a  very  robust  constitution  since  the  illness  described 
in  this  section ;  being  now  seventeen  years  of  age  (§  870  aa,  892|  t, 
974). 

The  quantity  of  blood  abstracted  in  the  foregoing  case  was  very 
large  at  each  abstraction,  and  exceeded,  in  the  ratio  of  the  age  and 
size  of  the  subject,  what  I  shall  have  recorded  of  the  experience  of 
others. 

993.  The  experience  of  Moseley  corresponds  with  that  of  JacksoQf 
and  where  the  remedy  had  been  apparently  of  ample  extent,  he  re- 
marks that,  **  it  has  frequently  happened  in  the  fever  of  the  West  In- 
dies, that  accidental  bleeding  fix>m  the  orifice  when  the  patient  had 
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Allen  asleep,  to  &r  greater  quandtiei  tban  has  ever  beoo  J&nutcAto 
be  taken  away,  has  carried  off  the  fever  entirelj,  and  the  snrpme  on 
diaeovering  a  proloaion  of  blood  in  the  bed  has  been  changed  to  joy 
far  the  iteration  produced  in  the  patient"  (§  978,  6). 
...  There  are  few  practitionera  of  much  experience  who  hste  not  frit- 
ndflsed  iiimilar  events  (§  1019|  e). 

.  994,  a.  And  how  well  is  all  this  sustained  by  Dr.  Riiah»  wIm  hai 
**  always  observed  that  the  cure  of  a  malignant  fever  in  moat  ooih 
pkrte,  and  the  convalescence  most  rapid,  when  the  bleeding  liaa  besa 
'eontinned  until  a  paleness  is  induced  in  the  face,  and  mdllliefa- 
tient  ia  able  to  sit  up  without  being  feinty."  '^JBleediog/'  he  aaiii» 
.^  should  be  repeated  while  the  symptoms,  which  first  indicated  it«  eoa- 
•fiene,  should  it  be  until  four  fifths  of  the  blood  contained  in  dw-faodj 
JBB  taken  away ;" — ^being  conformable  to  the  precept  of  Gelsas»  ttst 
**  Wk  muit  not  tw^Jram  €me  remedy  ta  aniiker^  eo  hmm  ae-tkaiyW' 
Mudui  which  vae  there  aifir^'  (§  1007) ;— or,^  as  Porter  baa  %^%i4» 
Wdtm^fimml  to  dmmi^  am  imenaeed  neUoHf  wUees  the  eaneiitmtwmhi 
k^t^  muU  the  period  ofdoMger  i»  emer^  i%  a  eomdiiiom  ihmi  wM  renier 
m  rtMewal  of  that  action  wdikdy  to  oceur^*  (§  954,  b), 
■  ■■  994,  k  The  same  result  of  an  almost  unsurpassed  ezperieoee  ii 
Qgaia  and  again  reiterated  by  Rush.  "  The  half-way  practice  oi-mti' 
«rate  bleeding,"  he  says,  '*  has  kept  up  the  mortality  oi  peatilentid  6- 
vers  in  all  ases  and  in  all  countries.  It  is  much  better  not  to  bleed  at 
aU,  than  to  draw  blood  dispropoftioned  in  quantity  to  the  violeiioe  et 
the  fever  (§  960,  h).  Bleeding  must  not  be  discontinued  ao  long  ss 
the  symptoms  which  first  denoted  its  necessity  continue." 
.»  In  very  prostrating  forms  of  fever,  he  says,  that  **  bloodletting  les- 
sened the  sensible  debility  of  the  system.  Hence  patients  frnqneady 
rose  from  their  bed,  and  walked  across  the  room,  Bijew  houre  effter  the 
operatim*'  (§  569  e,  898,  992). 

995.  And  so,  also,  Armstrong :  '*  In  pneumonia,"  he  says,  "  bleed 
your  patient  to  approaching  syncope ;  otherwise,  instead  of  benefiting 
him,  you  will  do  him  hamC^  (§  960,  h). 

And  again :  *'  In  inflammations  of  the  serous  membranes,  or  of  the 
parenchymata,  I  bleed,"  he  says,  "  more  decidedly  than  I  ever  did." 
'*  I  have  treated  nearly  three  hundred  cases  of  severe  enteriiie  with 
bleeding,  &c.,  and  with  a  success  far  greater  than  I  have  heard  from 
any  other  plan.  There  is  no  success  on  record  at  all  comparable 
with  it"  (§  1005,  e,  t). 

996.  And  so  Mr.  Lawrence,  who  says,  that, 

"In  cases  of  inflammation,  where  the  blood  comes  freely  out  of  the 
vein,  I  generally  let  it  run  on  till  it  stops ;  for  that  seems  to  me  the 
only  way  of  doing  g^ood"  (§  960). 

'  997.  Wardmp,  in  his  excellent  work  on  Bloodletting,  lays  dowc 
the  same  rule  and  the  same  experience.     Thus  : 

<'  When  a  large  quantity  of  blood  is  not  taken  away  at  the  first 
bleeding,  in  inflammation,  or  at  e  second  depletion  quickly  succeed- 
ing, I  have  generally  found  that,  on  all  future  occasions,  it  is  seldom 
practicable  to  abstract  any  considerable  quantity,  however  necessary 
It  may  appear;  and  thus  it  is,  that  when  copious  bleedings  are  not 
employed  at  the  commencement  of  the  treatment  of  inflammatory  dis- 
eases, and  if  the  patient  afterward  recover,  it  has  genei-ally  been  from 
die  employment  of  a  great  number  of  bleedings.    Moreover,  it  is  aiUf 
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in  such  cases  wherein  the  pemicums  effects  of  bleeding  are  exemplified" 
(§  950).  "  There  seems  always/'  he  says,  "  to  be  a  disposition  in  pa- 
tients, as  well  as  in  medical  men,  to  economize  blood"  (§  960, 1007  b). 

997,  b.  It  is  an  aphorism  with  Gregory,  that,  in  severe  inflamma- 
tions and  fevers,  '*  the  danger  of  a  large  bleeding  is  less  than  the  dan- 
ger of  the  disease." 

998,  ''  With  gangrene,  infarction,  and  abscesses  in  prospect,"  says 
Beddocs, "  transient  syncope,  from  loss  of  blood,  is  a  slight  eviL  The 
rtt/e,  that  the  constitution  recovers  much  more  kindly  from  debility  by 
bloodletting  than  by  disease^  affords  great  encouragement"  (§  569, 
1007  b),  *'  Numerous  facts  show  that  m  high  inflammations  the  lancet 
can  scarce  be  used  too  freely." 

999,  a,  Jackson  says  that  "  Dr.  Rush  carried  subtraction  of.  blood 
to  a  g^eat  extent  in  yellow  fever ;  but  the  quantity  subtracted  was  ob- 
tained by  repeated  subtractions,  not  by  abstraction  at  one  time.  The 
mode  of  depletion  was  not  abrupt,  such  as  arrests  disease  by  force, 
and  such  as  I  have  in  view  in  the  present  history"  (§  929-934,  938  6, 
942,  944,  948,  949,  955). 

999,  b.  It  may  be  true  that  Dr.  Rush  sometimes  fell  short  of  the 
proper  effect.  It  may  be  true  that  his  moral  courage  was  unequal  to 
that  of  his  ereat  cotemporary,  since  each  was  extensively  denounced 
as  *'  a  muraerer ;"  and  Rush  could  hardly  fail  of  being  sometimes 
embarrassed  by  his  strange  delusion  that  "  debility  is  the  univeraal 
predbposing  cause  of  disease."  Neveitheless,  a  glance  at  a  preceding 
section  (§  994)  will  assure  us  that  the  general  charge  is  without  founda- 
tion. His  philosophical  acumen  led  him  to  bleed  extensively,  and 
with  success,  in  many  cases  where  there  appeared  no  hope  to  others 
but  in  powerful  stimulation.  There  is  also  a  distinction  to  be  made 
between  the  yellow  fever  of  Philadelphia,  and  that  which  called  forth 
the  heroic  practice  of  Dr.  Jackson.  The  prostration  of  the  heart  from 
intense  sympathetic  influences  reflected  from  the  vessels  engaged  in 
the  morbid  processes  was  often  greater,  and  there  was  less  active  in- 
flammation to  sustain  decisive  bloodletting,  and  more  of  venous  con- 
gestion to  diminish  tbe  tolerance  of  loss  of  blood,  and  to  impart  ma- 
lignancy to  fever,  in  the  former,  than  in  the  latter  instance.  Nature, 
therefore,  frequently  interposed  an  obstacle  which  compelled  the 
American  philosopher  to  be  sometimes  content  with  small  and  repeat- 
ed  abstractions  of  blood  (§  974,  975,  977,  983,  985). 

999,  c.  The  foregoing  reference  to  Rush's  doctrine  of  "  debility'* 
(§  999,  a)  leads  mo  to  an  extension  of  a  preceding  section,  where  I 
have  explained  the  acceptation  in  which  I  employ  the  term  prostra* 
tion  (§  961,  b)t  and  which  goes  with  former  sections  in  elucidating  tLe 
nature  of  that  condition  which  is  commonly  mistaken  for  "  debility" 
(§  487  A,  569).  What  I  now  purpose  saying  is,  that  the  condition  of 
the  heart  takes  a  very  large  share  in  those  morbid  demonstrationa 
which  have  led  to  so  many  theoretical  and  practical  errors.  But,  the 
heart,  in  these  cases,  is  mostly  obedient  to  aisturbing  influences  prop- 
agated upon  it  by  the  instruments  which  are  carrying  on  the  morbid  pro- 
cesses, and  where  the  powers  may  exist  in  a  very  exalted,  though,  also, 
otherwise  modified,  state.  Those  extreme  vessels,  however,  determine 
upon  the  heart  a  prostrating  nervous  influence,  and  often,  also,  an  ac- 
cumulation of  blood  about  its  right  cavities,  which  contributes  yet 
farther  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  organ.     This  will  be  readily  ap- 
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preciated  from  what  has  been  variously  said  upon  relative  topics  in 
former  sections ;  but  the  whole  principle  may  be  seen  by  referring  to 
the  instrumentality  of  the  nervous  power  in  the  operation  of  loss  of 
blood ;  while,  also,  the  philosophy  which  is  there  set  forth  borrows  a 
corresponding  illustration  from  the  subject  embraced  in  this  section 
(§  916-922,  929-938,  942-949). 

The  heart,  being  prostrated  in  the  foregoing  manner,  increases,  by 
reacting  sympathies,  the  morbid  state  of  the  instruments  of  disease, 
complicates  all  the  phenomena,  and  does  its  large  part  in  leading  all 
but  those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  investicato  the  philosophy  of 
life,  and  analyze  the  symptoms  of  disease,  and  apply  them  criticallyt 
according  to  the  share  which  belongs  to  each  tissue  and  organ,  to  rest 
their  intellectual  efforts  upon  the  symptoms  alone,  and  their  hopes  in 
tonics  and  stimulants.  But,  he  who  will  penetrate  this  seeming  labyr- 
intliy  yet  accessible  to  all,  will  discover,  at  once,  that  the  remedies 
should  be  addressed  to  the  immediate  instruments  of  disease,  and  that 
whatever  will  bring  relief  to  these  will  certainly  relieve  the  heart,  and 
dissipate  the  phantom,  debility ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  every  cause 
that  may  increase  that  pathological  state  of  the  instruments  which  are 
the  absolute  seat  of  difficulty  and  danger,  will  as  surely  engender, 
sooner  or  later,  increasing  embarrassment  of  the  heart,  and  a  conse- 
quent multiplication  of  the  morbific  influences  which  radiate  from  the 
centre  of  the  circulation  (§  892  c,  965  b,  966-968). 

1000.  Few  medical  philosophers  have  done  so  much  for  therapeu^ 
tics  as  Sydenham ;  and  with  his  name  is  associated  one  of  those  g^reat 
revolutions  in  practice  in  which  bloodletting  is  the  foremost  remedy. 
There  was  then,  as  now,  that  timid  caution  which  has  contributed  so 
largely  to  the  common  prejudice  against  the  abstraction  of  blood. 

"  Nothipg,"  he  says,  "  is  more  frequently  urged  as  a  capital  arga- 
ment,  by  those  who  condemn  bleeding,  than  the  mischief  which  arises 
from  bleeding  in  an  improper  manner"  (§  892  a,  892  j-  c,960  a,  1005). 

1001,  a.  The  **  improper  manner"  to  which  Sydenham  refera  (§ 
1000)  is  justly,  however  forcibly,  expressed  by  Botallus.     Thus: 

"  Bleeding  does  no  service  in  many  cases,  either  because  persons 
have  recourse  to  it  too  late,  or  use  it  too  sparingly,  or  commit  sqme 
error  in  both  these  particulars.  But,  if  our  fears  be  so  great,  and  we 
take  away  so  small  a  quantity  of  blood,  how  is  it  possible  to  judge 
what  good  or  mischief  bleeding  may  do?  For,  if  a  disease  which  re- 
quires the  loss  of  four  pounds  of  blood  for  its  cure,  and  yet  but  one 
be  taken  away,  destroy  the  patient,  it  does  not  therefore  prove  de- 
structive because  bleeding  was  used,  but  because  it  was.  employed  in 
an  improper  manner  (§  950,  965  b).  But  ill-designing  ana  indolent 
men  endeavor  to  lay  the  fault  to  the  bloodletting ;  not  because  it  did 
really  do  mischief  (otherwise  than  by  its  improper  use),  but  because 
they  desire  to  give  every  body  an  ill  opinion  of  it.  Or,  suppose  they 
do  not  do  it  from  wickedness,  they  cannot  be  excused  from  ignorance 
and  perverseness."  It  is  also  his  opinion  that  "  one  hundred  thou- 
sand men  perish  from  the  want  of  bloodletting,  or  from  its  not  being 
timely  employed,  whore  one  perishes  from  excessive  bloodletting, 
token  practiced  by  a  physician**  (§  1005). 

lOOl,  b,  Botallus  was  critically  right  in  qualifying  his  remaric  by 
adding,  *' when  practiced  by  a  physician.*'  No  little  of  the  preju- 
dice which  rational  medicine  encounters  arises  from  the  former  indis- 
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creet  xxne  of  the  laucet,  in  the  hands  of  the  surgeon,  immediately  af- 
ter concussions  from  falls,  &c.  The  sad  experience  of  some  of  the 
most  able  has  led  to  admonitions  like  that  which  is  recorded  in  a  for- 
mer section  (§  960  a,  page  720 ;  §  1007,  b). 

But  shall  physicians  deliberate  when  inflammation  is  careering  in 
the  great  organs  of  life  ?  Can  there  be  a  question  of  the  applicability 
of  bloodletting  to  phrenitis,  pleuritis,  peritonitis,  pneumonia,  and  to 
many  other  grave  inflammations,  under  their  ordinary  circumstances? 
It  is  true,  we  have  lately  seen  practitioners,  Dr.  Dickson,  for  exam- 
ple, boasting  of  their  success  without  having  "  ever  wetted  a  lancet." 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  exclusive  practice  has  many  open  advo- 
cates; and  to  admit  its  imputed  results  would  be  to  renounce  the  dic- 
tates of  our  own  and  of  common  observation.  A  more  limited  oppo- 
sition, however,  to  bloodletting  in  grave  inflammations  is  making  an 
inroad  upon  former  experience ;  nor  is  it  the  least  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance that  it  enlists  the  most  able  disciples  of  the  anatomical 
school.  And  although  they  may  often  admit  the  utility  of  the  remedy 
in  a  general  sense,  when  they  come  to  its  practical  application  to  par- 
ticular diseases,  we  are  told  that  it  is  either  useless,  or  prejudicial  (§ 
960). 

1002,  a.  But  once  more,  as  to  the  prostrating  forms  of  fever,  from 
which  it  will  farther  appear  that  neither  the  yellow  fever,  nor  others 
of  an  analogous  character,  have  been  so  modified  by  climate,  seasons, 
&c.,  as  to  preclude  the  abstraction  of  blood ;  and  that  if  loss  of  blood 
be  demanded  by  simple  inflammation,  it  is  much  more  so  when  in- 
flammations are  complicated  with  idiopathic  fever,  and  especially  when 
that  fever  is  of  a  '*  malignant  nature,"  and  constantly  imparting  its 
maliijn  influence  to  the  local  developments  (§  999,  b). 

Dr.  Stevens,  of  the  West  Indies,  the  celebrated  advocate  of  the 
saline  treatment  of  fevers,  affirms,  in  his  late  work  on  the  Blood,  that, 
"  Those  who  were  well  bled,  in  the  yellow  fever,  and  properly  evac- 
uated in  the  beginning,  almost  invariably  recovered."  "He  took 
blood  till  he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  increased  action."  I  have  in- 
troduced this  statement  for  the  purpose,  also,  of  showing  that  the 
credit  which  he  imputes  to  the  saline  treatment  of  yellow  fever  is 
wholly  due  to  the  decisive  bleeding  and  purging  which  he  adopted. 
The  saline  practice  in  fevers  was  pretty  largely  in  vogue  some  cen- 
turies ago,  and  has  been  lately  brought  forward  to  give  plausibility  to 
the  humoral  doctrines. 

1002,  b.  Mr.  Evans  recently  states,  that  in  the  Indies  "we  bleed 
largely  in  the  yellow  fever,  repeating  the  operation  in  two  hours,  if 
there  remain  the  slightest  pain  on  pressing  the  epigastrium ;  and,  in 
general,  if  any  gastric  affection  remain  afler  the  second  bleeding,  to- 
ward the  close  of  twenty-four  hours,  we  repeat  it  a  third  time,  and 
apply  the  leeches  afterward." 

This  practice,  as  I  learned  on  a  visit  at  different  islands  a  few 
years  ago,  prevails  throughout  the  West  Indies ;  and,  in  Eastern  In- 
dia, it  ivS  well  known  that  bloodletting  was  never  in  higher  repute  in 
all  congestive  fevers  than  at  the  present  day. 

1 002,  c.  Baker  remarks,  that  it  is  necessary  to  abstract,  by  repeated 
bleedings,  twelve  or  more  pounds  of  blood  in  the  malignant  fevers  of 
Brazil.  The  distinguished  Hillary  urges  free  bloodletting  on  the  fint 
and  second  days  of  yellow  fever,  and  in  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease. 

B  B  B 
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10D8,  d.  '<  Heie  k  a  case,"  Mm  Milb,  **of  tlia  ^hus  grtnor  of 
CSalleo,  or  sudi  as  it  commonly  danominated  putrid.    The  paiadm 

S9  moch  draaded  by  the  opponailti  of  bloodlatdng)  diaappearad  after 
e  second  bleeding;  an  effbct  I  iaiijf  witneaa  from  the  uae  of  the 
•kncet,  which  cleirly  proves  that  this  symptom  proceeda  firom  tascn* 
lar  action.'*  And  so»  also,  Dr.  Panry ;  who  intiodaced  the  only  soe* 
OBisftil  or  philoBophical  treatment,  that  of  bloodletting,  in  poipon 
hemotihagica. 

1002,  e»  By  the  same  process  of  induction  from  the  Tttal  phaoos^ 
eaa  that  conducted  Parr^  to  the  true  pathology  of  purpura  heoMr- 
lliiflica,  Lind,  Blane,  Milman,  Ronppe,  Foidyce,  Girtanner,  Piasli 
BagltTi,  Heberden,  De  Haen,  Btoore,  Bampield,  Darmn,  Beddoa^ 
Voodall,  and  odiers,  in&rred  the  inflammatonr  nature  of  scurvy  (the 
«rMl  pillar  of  humonliam),  and  practioed  bloodletting  as  the  &Bt  sftsp 
St  its  treatment 

•..•  IOOS,yi/Whatshan  be  said  of  the  celebrated  jail  fevers,  wlieieevw 
ei^  body  now  sldniulates  t  Let  us  hear  the  illustrious  Pringle,  who, 
asore  tlwn  any  one.  of  the  old  school,  taught  the- pathology  of  finag 
putridity.  He  was  one  of  the  last  of  a  long  line  at  whose  bagioniag 
stands  Uie  Roman  projector  of  humoralism ;  having  died  in  1789, 
when,  solidism  again  triumphed  finr  awhile.  He  was  a  man  of  vart 
experience,  great  sucoe^  and  of  universal  renown.  He  waa  sb 
UMlish  banSiet,  professor,  physician-ffenersl  of  the  British  fimei^ 
Wa  studied  and  boated  diseases  in  ^inburah,  Flanders,  Scodand, 
jjoadon,  &c  He  iraa,  in  brie(  like  Robert  Jackson,  a  ^Ulysses  in 
Medictne,"  and,  like  Jackson,  he  fimnd  that  the  same  diseases  leqnind 
die  same  general  treatment  in  all  cUmates;  being  utterly  ragardkai 
of  the  htkmora]  doctrines  at  the  bed-aide  of  disease. 

Pringle,  I  say,  bled  in  all  forms  of  fever — jail  fever,  typhus  syn- 
oopalis,  and  whatever  the  imaginary  degree  of  putridity.  *^  Bleed- 
iufi^,"  he  says,  "  in  putrid  fevers,  is  indispensable."  "  It  is  the  first 
dime  to  be  done  in  the  beginning  of  the  treatment." 

Riveriiis,  an  eminent  French  physician  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
like  Prinde,  considers  ** putridity  a  reason  for  bleeding  at  all  stages 
of  petechial  fevers," — "  non  tiUum  unde  eminere  pericMlum^** — nor  did 
any  injury  remit  from  it. 

Grant  says  that,  "  even  in  the  putrid  diathesis  of  fevers  (as  he  calls 
it),  where  much  evacuation  is  required,  more  or  less  blood  ought  to 
be  taken  before  proceeding  to  other  evacuations." 

Baillou,  in  the  enlightened  days  of  humoralism,  advises  "bloodlet- 
tinff  in  b\\  putrid  and  malignant  fevers,  even  when  there  is  a  tendency 
to  hemorrhage  from  dissolution  of  the  blood"  (§  1002,  c).  And  so  of 
many  other  distinguished  theorists  in  the  school  of  putridity. 

1003.  Let  us  now  regard  the  language  of  the  best  experience  as 
to  the  treatment  of  a  form  of  fevers  for  whicli,  *'  bark"  is  commonly 
supposed  to  be  an  almost  un&iling  specific,  but  which,  even  its  alka- 
loids, often  entails  the  most  obstinate  forms  of  local  chronic  disease, 
when  untimely,  or  excessively,  employed  (§  892,  &c.).     Thus : 

"  It  may  be  laid  down,"  says  Araastrong,  "  as  an  established  prin- 
ciple, that  if  venesection  does  not  absolutely  cure  intermittent  fevers, 
k  paves  the  way  for  other  remedies,  and  is,  on  that  account,  highly 
necessary."  Or,  as  Hippocrates  has  it,  *'  Tie  who  toould  purge  bodies, 
H first  make  theift  permeable.**    Baglivi,  Torti,  and  other  distin- 
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guished  Italian  physicians,  affirm,  podtively,  that  the  local  complica> 
tions  of  their  intermittents  could  not  be  cured  without  bloodletting 
Sir  John  Pringle,  iu  treating  the  intermittents,  mild  or  malignant,  in 
"  low,  marshy  countries,  found  it  necessary  to  begin  with  opening  a 
vein,  and  to  repeat  the  operation  accordmg  to  the  urgency  of  the 
symptoms."  *'  A  person,*'  he  says,  *'  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of 
this  disease,  and  attending  chiefly  to  the  paroxysms  and  remissions, 
would  be  a!pt  to  omit  this  evacuation,  and  to  eive  bark  prematurely." 
This  is  what  led  Cleghom  into  his  fetal  mistake  (§  1006,  A).  But  we 
ultimately  hear  from  him,  that,  ^  for  his  part,  when  called  early  enough| 
he  used  to  take  away  some  blood  from  all  people,  of  all  ages,  when 
affected  with  tertians,  unless  there  was  a  strong  centra-indication." 
And  so  Senac :  "  the  physicians  bleeding  five  or  six  times  in  an  epi- 
demic tertian."  Oragie  says,  that,  in  Great  Britain,  remittents  re- 
quire the  loss  of  twenty-five  to  thiity  ounces  of  blood  (§  960,  a). 

1004,  a.  It  would  be  superfluous  to  extend  the  foregoing  species 
of  testimony  afforded  by  modern  practitioners  in  favor  of  bloodletting 
in  the  treatment  of  inflammatory,  congestive,  and  febrile  diseases.  In 
the  article  on  Bloodletting,  embraced  in  the  Medical  and  Physiology 
ical  Commentaries,  I  have  presented  the  experience  of  most  of  the 
distinguished  practitioners  fn>m  the  earliest  ages  of  philosophical  med- 
icine, and  it  may  be  there  seen  that  the  most  distinguishea  have  con- 
curred in  their  testimony  as  to  the  remedial  nature  of  bloodletting. 

1004,  b.  The  **  father,"  himself,  says,  that,  *'  in  all  active  inflamma- 
tions we  should  open  a  vein,  and  if  the  disease  be  vehement  and  pros- 
trating, the  loss  of  blood  will  bring  strength  to  them  that  lose  it, — 
*  robur  ipsis  affuerit*  "  He  abstracted  blood  for  tlie  relief  of  those 
syncopes  which  attend  the  worst  forms  of  congestive  typhus ;  as  did, 
aJso,  Galen,  Celsus,  Aretseus,  Trallian,  Paul,  Aurelian.  \vicenim,  &c 

1004,  c,  Oribasius,  about  three  hundred  years  ^|it5r 6  fVmfWCMUii 

^.statement  of  the  quantity  of  blood  abstracted.  It  was  taken  from 
himself,  to  the  extent  of  two  pounds,  and  cure^  him  of  t^e  plague. 
Galen  bled  largely  in  this  disease,  and  he  is  the  j^WtCwho  records  the 
quantity.  '*  I  remember,"  he  says,  "  to  have  taxen  away  in  some  in- 
stances, at  one  bleeding,  six  pounds  of  blood,  which  immediately  ex- 
tinguished the  fever,  nor  was  there  any  lost  of  strength  in  consequence^* 
(§  992).  Such  was  his  success  by  this  mode  of  treatment,  that  the 
spectators  exclaimed,  eatfia^,  av^pckme,  rov  TTvperov ; — **  Oh  !  man, 
thou  hast  cut  the  throat  of  the  distemper."  Avicenna  says  that  be 
has  sometimes  abstracted,  in  the  plague  and  '*  putrid  fevers,"  at  one 
bleeding,  Ave  or  six  pounds  of  blood, — "  quinque  out  sex  sanguis^ 
librcB  auferantur'*  (§  1019,  J.)  Bleeding  largely  in  the  plague  was  % 
general  practice  afler  the  revival  of  leammg,  and  was  practiced 
through  tne  16th,  17th,  and  I8th  centuries ;  as  it  was,  also,  in  other 
fevers,  and  in  inflammatory  and  congestive  affections.  The  exigen- 
cies of  the  disease  was  the  criterion  as  to  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be 
abstracted.  Septalius  states  that  it  was  the  univeraal  custom  of  phy- 
sicians to  bleed  in  the  plague  of  1575  and  1576.  '*  Communi  constH' 
su  in  hujusmodi  nobile  remedium  nuUo  tnodo  pretermittendum  esse  decree 
vcrantJ*  And  so  Biverius,  of  a  similar  epidemic,  *'  Deo  sit  laus  et  ho- 
nos!  quotquot  hoc  tractaU  sunt  modo  felidter  evaserunt  /*'  In  later 
times,  Faulkner  commends  bloodletting  in  the  plague,  and  says  that 
"  when  the  blood  was  in  a  dissolved  state,  the  remedy  was  not  loM 


no  uwTiTUMi  or  MUMoarB.  . 

ftvorabW  AflsaUni  remarkfl,  dwt,  *^  At  the  oommenGefiieiit  of  die 
p^i^e,  I  saw  the  necearity  of  makiiig  nae  of  bleeding,  in  ptoportioa 
touie  atrengdi  of  tiie  patients.'* 

i  And,  as  to  the  leas  prostrating,  forms  of  fever  and  inflammatiop, 
Bafflivi  supplies  an  example  (tf  the  general  practice  in  the  16di,  17^ 
and  18th  centuries.  He  observes,"  Omnes  acntas  et  inflammatoriai 
tielbtBBf  hie  Romas,  earare  incipio  per  sanguinis  missionem.-'  And  so 
of  all  the  eminent  Roman  physicians  down  to  the  recent  day  of  RaaorL 

1004,  d.  It  has  been  often  thought  remarkable  that.  Mippocratai 
had  never  designated  the  quantitv  of  blood  which  may  be  aemanded 
tn^.any  given  form  of  disease.  The  reason  is,  he  was  too  much  of  a 
philosopher.  He  Imew  that  no  rule,  in  this  respect,  would  be  naefid; 
tat,  on  the  contrary,  unwarcanted  l^  nature,  and  liable  to  the  went 

^  xesults.  Look  at  fab  writings,  and  you  will  find  him  bleedingaocerd- 
ing  to  the  svmptoms,  and  the  general  history  of  the  case.  This*  in- 
deed, he  often  says»  was  hiis  rule.  He  had  no  other  in  relatioQ  to 
quantity. 

1005,  ih  Before  leaving  these  practical  considerations  it  may  he 
wen  to  listen  to  the  confessions  of  a  disastrous  experience  which  befidi 
some  of  the  most  enliffktened  of  our  profession,  from  their  neglect  or 
mis^yplication  of  bloodletting.  Let  us  select  examples  of  prpotFstiqff 
fimns  of  disease,  where  it  too  commonly  happens  tkat  its  nature  and 
exigencies  are  misapprehended,  or  imperfectly  understood,  and  vrfaere 
'^'debility*'  is  regarded  as  the  essential  pathology,  and  is  suppoaed  to 
demand  the  stimulant  plan  of  treaMient  These  exdmplea  vnll  cover 
the  whole  ground,  and  disarm  die  stoutest  prejudice  in  other  leas  tai^ 
fific  forms  of  prostrated  strength. 

'  1005,  b.  The  distinguished  Mr.  Hey  shall  speak  first,  and  of  those 
cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  which  **  debility"  presents  its  most  ap- 
palling aspects.  This  able  man  had  unhappily  treated  the  disease 
either  with  tonics  and  stimulants,  or  with  inadequate  bloodletting. 
He  finally  introduces  a  case  (his  ninth  case),  which  was  the  last  in 
which  Mr.  Hey  employed  the  bark  and  wine,  or  procrastinating,  treat- 
ment It  was  the  last  mistaken  act  that  di video  the  professional  life 
of  Mr.  Hey  into  two  distinct  eras.  The  patient  died,  and  with  her 
death  came  his  full  conviction  of  bis  error.  ''If  the  disease,'*  he  says, 
"  is  clearly  ascertained,  no  other  consideration  is  of  much  importance. 
The  state  of  the  pulse  affords  little  information,  either  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  bleeding,  or  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  away ;  and  if 
we  are  deterred  either  by  the  apparent  weakness  of  the  patient,  by 
the  feebleness  and  frequency  of  the  pulse,  or  by  any  other  symptom, 
from  bleeding  coptaudt/,  wt  shall  generally  fail  to  cure  the  patient" 

1005,  c.  And  now  mark  another  maxim  of  this  able  man,  who  felt 
his  way  to  truth  over  many  a  victim  of  malpractice ;  and  what  he  says 
of  puerperal  fever  is  equally  applicable  to  all  other  fevers,  when  com- 
plicatea  with  inflammation  or  venous  congestion.  "  There  is  a  vast 
difference,"  he  says,  "  in  the  puerperal  fever  at  different  times,  and  in 
different  situations  and  circumstances.  In  some  cases,  it  appears  like 
a  phlegmonous  inflammation ;  in  others  it  destroys  with  more  rapid* 
ity  and  certainty  than  the  plague.  But,  the  means  of  cure  are  pre- 
cisely the  same  in  both ;  but  in  the  worst  forms  the  measure  of  blood- 
letting is  greater  and  less  limited,  Bnd  the  period  within  which  it  must 
be  employed  is  fiir  more  circumscribed."    *'  The  truth  is,"  he  says 
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(still  lamenting  his  mistakes),  "  that  hloodletting  has  seldom  been  fairly 
tried.  Either  the  quantity  of  blood  taken  away  has  been  too  small, 
or  the  time  when  it  was  taken  too  late  for  any  use ;  and  thus  the  prin- 
cipal remedy  for  the  disease  has  beon  brought  into  disrepute''  (§  965  b, 
1000,  1001). 

1005,  d.  But  Mr.  Hey  was  mistaken  as  to  the  novelty  of  the  prac- 
tice. Like  many  others,  he  depended  too  much  upon  his  own  genius 
and  experience ;  neglecting  the  past,  and  thinking  that  medicine  is 
the  work  of  a- day.  Hence  his  ignorance  of  the  labors  and  of  the 
choice  experience  of  his  predecessors.  Bloodletting  had  predomi- 
nated, as  the  only  great  remedial  agent  for  all  inflammatory  affections 
and  fevers  of  the  most  depressing  character,  ages  before  Mr.  Hey 
came  te  illustrate  the  truth  by  other  martyrs ;  and  this  in  England, 
Germany,  Arabia,  Italy, — ^the  island  of  Cos  (§  1004,  b).  The  **  dis- 
repute" of  which  Mr.  Hey  speaks  was  then  only  local,  not  general ; 
for,  while  the  temporary  reign  of  the  **  bark  and  wine  treatment"  crip- 
pled the  best  practitioners  in  Great  Britain,  reason  and  sound  practice 
wei*e  unrestramed  in  other  countries. 

1005,  e.  The  equally  able  and  distinguished  Mr.  Gordon  had  the 
same  melancholy  experience  with  bark  and  wine,  and  the  procrasti- 
nating treatment  of  puerperal  fever ;  and,  like  Mr.  Hey,  he  shifted 
his  practice  to  early  and  copious  abstractions  of  blood,  and  has  lefl  a 
record  of  the  happy  fruits  of  his  dear-bought  knowledge.  He  has  one 
remark  which  proves  the  inutility  or  the  positive  injury  of  inadequate 
bloodletting.  *'  He  lost,"  he  says,  "  every  patient  when  he  bled  only 
to  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve  ounces ;  but  that  all  recovered  when 
he  had  the  courage  to  abstract  twenty  or  thirty  ounces"  (§  950,  965  b), 
Armstrong,  by  "  copious  bloodletting,  lost  only  five  out  of  forty- three 
cases." 

1005,yi  And  hei-e  is  Denman,  the  eminent  author  of  works  on  Mid- 
wifery, who,  like  Hey,  and  Gordon,  had  carried  havoc  into  the  cham- 
bers of  puerperal  women.  He,  too,  once  bowed  at  the  superstitious 
idol,  **  Debility  ;**  but  having  lost  most  of  his  patients  under  the  se- 
ductions of  this  ignis  fatuus,  he  turned  himself  to  the  Genius  of  philos- 
ophy, and,  as  a  noble  atonement  to  mankind,  lefb  behind  him,  like 
Gordon,  and  Hey,  a  record  of  his  errors. 

**  I  am  now  convinced,"  he  says,  "  by  manifold  experience,  that  my 
reasoning  was  fallacious,  and  my  facts  groundless,  and  that  which  I 
had  considered  proofs  of  the  insufficiency,  or  the  impropriety,  of  blood- 
letting in  puerperal  fever,  ought,  in  reality,  to  have  been  attributed 
to  the  neglect  of  performing  it  in  an  efficient  manner,  and  at  the  very 
beginning  of  the  disease"  (§  1000, 1001). 

1005,  g,  Leake  says  that,  "  every  puerperal  woman,  in  Lowder's 
time,  who  was  blooded,  died ;  ten  ounces  being  considered  a  large 
bleeding;''  while  Leuret,  accustomed  to  the  timid  practice  of  Lew- 
der, affirms  that,  "  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  escape  afler  bleeding." 
Here  it  will  be  readily  perceived  that  the  inefficient  bloodletting  ag- 
gravated the  disease  (§  950,  965),  just  as  it  is  allowed  to  have  done, 
m  the  same  affection,  by  Hey,  and  Gordon,  and  Denman. 

1005,  h.  With  the  familiar  name  of  Cleghorn  arc  associated,  as  in 
the  former  instances,  a  sound  judgment  and  large  experience.  Let 
us  consider  his  experience  in  a  pestilential,  prostrating,  bilious  pneu- 
monia that  ravaged  the  island  of  Minorca;  and  let  us  not  fail  of  Deing 
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tfdmonisbed  by  his  example,  also,  of  the  importance  of  taking  for  our 
guide  the  lofly  principles  of  our  science,  and  the  experience  which  is 
taught  by  adrersity  as  well  as  by  happier  auspices. 

This  epidemic  pneumonia  was  complicated  with  idiopathic,  conges- 
tive, fever,  attended  by  "  insidious  intervals  and  treacherous  remissions,** 
and  by  great  prostration,  or  "  debility"  (§  569).  And  now  mark  the 
▼acillating  treatment  so  characteristic  of  weaker  minds,  or  where  ir- 
norance  of  medical  philosophy  leads  to  an  obstinate  perseverance  m 
the  suggestions  of  prejudice  and  timidity.  Mark,  also,  the  uselessnesi, 
or  the  injury,  of  small  alMtractions  of  blood,  and  the  triumph  of  great- 
er (§  950,  965,  1000,  1001). 

•  **  I  attempted,"  says  Cleghom,  **  to  cure  the  patients  by  bleeding 
once  or  twice  a  day,  except  during  the  insidious  remissions ;  but  they 
gefitrally  perished.  This  unforeseen  event  startled  me  greatly,  and 
Ted  me  to  review  the  whole  progress  of  the  disease,"  &:c  He  then 
determined  "  to  adopt  the  advice  of  Duretus,  and  to  use  the  lancet 
with  more  caution."  But  his  failures  became  still  more  frequent  and 
mortifying. 

''  At  length  I  was  convinced,"  he  says,  '*  that  instead  of  too  much, 
too  little  blood  had  been  taken  away  in  the  beginning,  and  that  I  had 
been  misled  by  the  insidious  intervals.     I  then  began  to  bleed  mors 

Slentifully,  taking  away  thirty  or  forty  ounces  within  the  first  three 
ays  of  the  distemper.     This  method  succeeded  well  in  several  of  the 
cases"  a  965,  b). 

Still  he  was  not  satisfied.  "  At  last,"  he  goes  on, ''  about  the  raid- 
die  of  March,  when  the  disease  raged  with  the  utmost  inry,  having 
found  that  there  was  the  most  absolute  necessity  for  bleeding  largely 
without  delay,  in  order  to  preserve  life,  I  began  to  put  in  practice  the 
following  method  of  cure,  which  seldom  or  never  failed;  not  only 
in  young,  robust  people,  but  even  in  those  of  more  advanced  a^e,  pro- 
vided I  saw  the  sick  before  tJie  end  of  the  third  day''* 

This  "  method"  consisted  in  abstracting  blood  in  the  horizontal  pos- 
ture, **  till  the  pains  abated  or  the  patient  began  to  faint ;  taking  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-seven  ounces,  avoirdupois.  If  the  symptoms  con- 
tinued, a  few  hours  afterward  the  same  quantity  was  again  taken 
away,  without  regarding  the  state  of  the  blood,  &c.  Next  morning, 
if  there  were  any  remaining  symptoms,  the  bleeding  was  repeated,  and 
the  blood  carefully  weighed.  From  fifty-four  to  sixty  ounces  were 
firequently  taken  away  during  the  first  twenty-four  hours  of  attend- 
ance, y'  any  symptoms  returned,  the  patients  were  immediately  bled 
again  to  the  amount  of  fourteen  or  twenty-seven  ounces." 

What  a  contrast  in  treatment, — what  a  contrast  in  results  !  Blood- 
letting, decisive  bloodletting,  was  at  last  almost  the  only  remedy  cm- 
plojred,  and  it  now  succeeded  in  every  instance  where  its  timid  appli- 
cation had  been,  before,  as  universally  fatal  (§  950, 954  h,  965  h,  1000 
1001). 

And  here  let  us  not  fail  to  observe  the  same  results  in  the  practice 
of  Cleghom,  as  in  that  of  Jackson  and  others  in  analogous  epidemics 
(§  992-999).  "Under  this  method  of  treatment,  it  was  remarkable," 
says  Cleghorn,  **  to  observe  how  rapidly  the  sick  recovered  their  usual 
health  and  strength,  notwithstanding  the  great  loss  of  blood  which  they 
had  sustained ;  while  many,  who  had  been  bled  more  sparingly,  con- 
tinued in  a  languid,  infirm  state,  for  some  months.^*     Patients  of  the  lat- 
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ter  class  were  only  imperfectly  relieved.  Congestion  still  remained 
about  some  of  the  great  viscera,  especially  the  liver,  by  wbich,  also, 
tbe  powers  of  digestion  were  maintained  in  a  prostrated  state.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  errors  in  diet,  and  mental  and  bodily  faitigae, 
oflen  contribute  to  maintain  and  exasperate  the  consecutive  derange- 
ments ;  till,  at  last,  it  frequently  happens  that  a  slow  increase  of  toe 
local  diseases  becomes  the  exciting  cause  of  another  explosion  of  the 
constitutional  malady.  Thus  the  patient  not  unfrequently  goes  on 
revolving,  year  after  year,  throueh  mitigated  and  exasperated  condi- 
tions of  disease,  which  more  decisive  treatment  by  bloodletting,  at  its 
onset,  would  have  prevented  (§  868,  883  &,  892  d). 

I  have  stated  the  several  successive  steps  of  Cleghom's  plan,  that 
each  may  be  compared  with  the  others.  The  quick  transition  from 
wrong  to  right  evmces  the  hand  of  a  master.  The  record  is  full  of 
the  most  important  instruction ;  and  while  I  hold  it  up  to  the  present 
generation,  I  would  that  not  only  its  practical  instruction,  like  the  sad 
experience  of  Gordon,  and  Hey,  and  Dcnman,  should  be  duly  regard- 
ed, but  equally,  too,  that  the  frankness  of  each  should  be  emulated. 

1005,  i.  Dr.  Boyd,  also,  subsequently  to  Cleghom^s  time,  in  descri- 
bing the  malignant  fever  of  Minorca,  states  that  bloodletting  must  be 
carried  to  the  extent  of  positive  relief,  without  reference  to  quantity. 
He  sometimes  repeated  the  operation  four  times  in  a  day.  Our  iuland 
practitioners,  at  the  south  and  west  of  New  York,  will  see  in  the 
congestive  fever  of  Minorca  a  simile  of  their  own  as  sometimes  com- 
plicated with  *'  bilious  pneumonia ;"  while  their  practice  responds 
more  or  less  to  that  of  Boyd  and  Cleghom. 

1005,7*.  f^rysipelas  is  another  wide-spread  and  prostrating  disease 
in  its  epidemic  form,  which  has  beguiled  the  multitude  into  the  fatal 
use  of  "  the  bark  and  wine  treatment."  In  his  Essay  on  Bloodletting, 
Dr.  Wardrop  states  that,  **  during  a  long  attendance  at  a  public  hos- 
pital, a  certain  physician  had  never  known  bloodletting  employed  in 
erysipelas,  and  that  nearly  all  the  cases  that  he  had  seen  or  that  dis- 
ease, affecting  the  head  and  face,  had  terminated  fatally."  And  so 
Armstrong:  "  Tho  wine  and  bark  system  is  of  all  the  most  fatal  prac- 
tice  in  erysipelas."  '*  Five  individuals  had  erysipelas  in  one  house, 
were  treated  with  bark  and  wine,  and  all  died"  (§  995). 

When  "  erysipelas"  presents  itself  as  an  epidemic,  it  displays  its 
connection  with  a  far  graver  form  of  disease  in  the  abdominal  visce|*a ; 
especially  hepatic  congestion.  And  such,  probably,  is  always  its  com- 
plications when  sporadic  only.  But,  the  symptom  is  conspicuous; 
and  hence  the  name,  and  hence,  also,  the  usual  treatment.  The  at- 
tention is  apt  to  be  turned,  mainly,  to  the  sympathetic  inflammation 
of  the  skin.  The  obscurely  marked,  or  what  Cleghom  would  call  the 
'*  insidious,"  affection  of  the  liver,  &c.,  is  not  appreciated,  and  the  force 
of  the  treatment,  therefore,  too  often  takes  the  wrong  direction.  Noth* 
ing,  indeed,  is  more  common  in  '*  epidemic  erysipelas"  than  an  absence 
of  the  cutaneous  affection  in  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease ;  and  these 
very  cases,  from  their  exact  resemblance  in  all  other  respects  to  those 
which  are  marked  by  the  symptom,  go  by  the  same  name,  and  get  the 
same  treatment.  I  have  seen  many  instances  of  this  nature ;  particu- 
larly during  the  late  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Vermont  and  New- 
hampshire.  I  have  seen  their  subjects  fall  victims  to  the  disease  witfaiH 
two  and  three  days  from  the  attack,  where  there  waa  no  inflamnatioe 
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of  the  skin ;  and,  in  other  instances,  where  the  skin  was  mottled  with 

Etches  of  a  low  degree  of  inflammation.  I  found  the  practitioners, 
wever,  generally  taking  the  right  course,  and  regarding  the  affec- 
tion of  the  skin  as  symptomatic  only.  But,  the  disease  presented  it- 
self in  a  very  grave  form ;  and  it  was  interesting  to  observe  that, 
while  it  had  many  victims  under  opposite  modes  of  treatment,  the 
greater  success  of  the  depletive  plan  generally  won  over  the  few  who 
bad  preferred  stimulating  (§  689  /,  861,  894,  mottoes^  905^  b,  961  h^ 
964  c.  Also,  Med.  and  Physiolog.  Comm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  603-607,  Article 
Erysipelas). 

1005,  k.  Lot  us  consider,  also,  the  adverse  results  of  the  stimulant, 
and  even  of  the  tartar  emetic  treatment  of  pneumonia  (§  892},^).  It 
is  the  opinion,  for  example,  of  Dr.  Stokes,  that  **  General  bloodletting 
ignot  to  be  considered  the  chief^means  of  removing  the  diseased  **  In 
the  typhoid  form,  the  best  practice  is  to  use  wine  in  conjunction  with 
local  bleedings."  "  General  bloodletting,''  ho  says,  "  is  to  be  used  ^ 
with  extreme  paution,  and  the  vital  forces  are  to  be  carefully  support- 
ed." But,  '*  In  ttoo  instances  only  has  he  seen  pneumonia  cut  short  by 
bleeding** !  This  admission  appears  to  be  conclusive  against  the  doc- 
trine of  "  saving  the  vital  fluid,  according  to  this  distinguished  writer, 
and  especially  that  of  "  supporting  the  vital  forces  by  wine"  (§  569  e, 
983). 

Dr.  Williams,  in  his  work  on  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  appears  to  have 
enjoyed  as  little  success  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  and  for  the 
obvious  reason  that  he  considers  "  local  depletion  the  utmost  that 
can  be  attempted  in  typhoid  pneumonia.  Considerable  advantage 
may,  under  these  circumstances,  be  sometimes  obtained  from  dry  cup^ 
ping  on  the  chest,  which,  for  a  time,"  he  thinks,  '*  tends  more  effectu- 
ally than  even  bloodletting,  to  draw  the  fluids  from  the  congested  or- 
mns,  while  it  does  not  waste  the  blood  from  the  system"  (§  960). 
This  philosophy  has  numerous  admirers,  who  regard  it,  with  Dr.  Ar- 
nott,  as  "  a  great  modem  improvement  in  the  healing  art,"  and  as 
one  of  the  luminous  proofs  that  the  nineteenth  century  has  witnessed 
a  great  revolution  in  medicine ;  or,  as  Louis  has  it,  that  **  medicine  is 
now  in  its  infancy."  Apropos,  of  this  distinguished  Frenchman,  who 
is  opposed,  mathematically,  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  in  pneumonia, 
erysipelas,  "typhoid  fever,'" and  acute  intestinal  inflammation;  with 
their  complications,  also,  of  other  local  inflammations.  And  so,  too, 
of  many  other  distinguished  French  physicians,  who  rely  mainly  on 
the  watching  system,  or  on  the  tartar  emetic  practice.  But,  what  are 
the  results  1  Chomel  makes  the  average  mortality  from  pneumonia, 
at  the  hospitals,  one  in  four ;  Louis  lost  one  in  three ;  and  Legarde 
one  in  three.  Leconteulx  reported  twelve  out  of  thirty,  by  the  anti- 
monial  treatment.     These  last  were  treated  by  Laennec. 

But,  in  these  United  States,  where  bloodletting  is  thoroughly  prac- 
ticed, the  loss  does  not  exceed  one  in  twenty  to  twenty-five.  There 
is  here,  however,  no  exclusive  system,  no  "  numerical  method ;"  but 
the  treatment  proceeds  upon  Hippocratic  principles.  The  symptoms, 
and  various  other  circumstances,  attending  each  individual  case,  reg- 
ulate the  practice.  It  is  not  all  bloodletting,  nor  all  tartarizcd  anti- 
mony. Cathartics,  calomel,  blisters,  &o.,  form  as  well  a  part  of  the 
treatment.  Nor  have  we  much  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  bloodlet- 
ting in  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease ;  mainly  for  the  reason  that 
we  adopt  it  early. 
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It  is  said  by  Dr.  Osborne,  in  his  work  on  Dropsical  Diseases,  that 
''  Since  what  has  been  termed  the  tartar  emetic  treatment  has  been 
introduced  into  Great  Britain,  and  the  practice  of  bleeding  has  con- 
sequently been  to  some  degree  discouraged,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
advanced  stages  and  fatal  terminations  of  pneumonia  have  been  fre- 
quent ;  and  in  this  judgment  I  am  confirmed  by  records  on  the  large 
scale"  (§  960,  a). 

1005,  /.  As  to  any  modifying  influences  from  climate  in  England, 
either  in  respect  to  pneumonia,  or  other  inflammations,  or  all  the  va- 
rieties  of  fever,  we  have  only  to  consult  such  authors  as  Armstrong, 
Jackson,  Johnson,  Wardrop,  Blliotson,  Lawrence,  Smith,  Davies, 
Weatherhead,  &c,  &c.,  to  be  convinced  that  those  diseases  are  now, 
as  ever,  the  same  there  as  in  America,  and  require  the  same  TOneral 
plan  of  treatment.  Looking  back  to  the  age  of  Sydenham,  and  along 
the  intermediate  periods,  we  find  that  every  thing,  on  this  subject, 
has  remained  without  any  essential  change.  It  is  practice  alone  that 
has  fluctuated.  And,  if  we  cast  our  recollections  through  the  vista 
of  time,  over  various  countries,  till  we  reach  the  age  of  Hippocrates, 
we  shall  still  find  that  diseases,  of  a  given  denomination,  have  been 
the  same,  and  have  ever  required  the  same  general  treatment. 

1005^, a.  From  what  has  been  now  said,  under  the  present  division 
of  my  subject,  and  more  especially  from  the  wide  range  of  experience 
presented  in  the  Medical  and  Pkynological  Commentaries^  it  appears 
that  there  is  one  universal  consent  among  the  great  physiological 
practitioners  as  to  the  importance  of  decisive  bloodletting  in  all  forms 
of  active  inflammation,  and  in  high  grades  of  fever ;  whetiber  it  appear 
in  the  shape  of  the  plague,  of  yellow  fever,  of  typhus,  or  other  inflam- 
matory or  congestive  forms.  It  has  been  so  from  the  earliest  days  of 
the  science ;  in  all  countries,  in  all  climates,  in  all  constitutions,  at  all 
ages ;  and,  whether  in  the  Mediterranean  or  the  Canbbean  Isles,  the 
jungles  df  Asia,  the  pestiferous  regions  of  Africa,  the  paludes  of  Italy, 
or  the  high,  and  temperate,  and  salubrious  countries  of  Europe  and 
America,  we  witness  the  immutable  principle  that  diseases  and  their 
general  method  of  cure  are  every  where  nearly  the  same.  Constitu- 
tion,  habits,  and  ago,  certainly  modify  the  details  of  treatment,  more 
or  less ;  climate  comparatively  little.  The  great  fundamental  laws 
of  disease  remain  without  change,  as  do,  also,  the  leading  conditions 
of  disease.  We  have  all  that  Hippocrates  described  before  our  own 
eyes,  and  we  are  astonished  at  the  identity.  We  think  him,  at  one 
moment,  a  prophet;  and  when,  at  the  next,  we  realize  a  simple  narra^ 
dve  of  only  what  he  observed,  we  are  either  amazed  at  his  sag^ity 
and  philosophy,  or  that  we  should  have  been  so  slow  to  have  discov 
ered  the  truth  oui-selves. 

1005i^,6.  The  human  constitution,  its  laws,  susceptibilities,  &c.,'are, 
in  a  general  sense,  every  where  the  same ;  while  the  remote  causes 
of  disease  arc  the  same  now  as  at  the  beginning  of  time,  produce 
their  efiects  upon  the  same  properties,  whose  nature  cannot  be  per- 
manently aflected  (§  180-182,  286),  and  whose  results  are  connected 
by  a  chain  of  analogies.  The  pathology  of  inflammation,  or  of  simple 
or  congestive  fever,  therefore,  is  the  same,  respectively,  in  principle, 
at  all  times,  and  in  all  countries,  and  the  great  principles  of  treatment 
must  also  be  immutable.  But,  modifying  causes  impart  various  shades 
of  diflerence  to  every  epidemic,  to  every  individual  case.     To  un^oi^ 
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Atand  tho  complex,  or  even  simple  condition  of  eacli  case,  "wbat  its 
general  nature,  what  peculiarities  may  arise  from  various  causes,  what 
the  exact  adaptation  of  remedies,  how  much  the  successive  changes 
knay  be  due  to  natura  or  to  art,  requires  unceasing  vigilance. 

1006,  a.  And  now  let  me  ask,  whether  the  vast  experience,  and  die 
precepts  relative  to  bloodletting,  of  the  able  physicians  who  have  «v- 
en  to  medicine  its  rank  and  dignity,  are  to  be  impugned  by  chemists, 
or  by  the  prejudice,  or  the  limited,  or  the  careless,  observation  of 
many  physicians,  who  are  too  apt  to  deceive  themselves  into  the  be- 
lief that  they  imbody  the  only  experience  which  can  bo  available  in 
disease,  or  which  enlightened  philosophy  can  approve  (§  1007,  b)\ 

Doubtless,  it  will  appear  absurd  that  I  should  have  embraced  the 
chemists,  and  as  foremost,  too,  in  the  preceding  interrogatory.  But, 
is  it  not  the  order  of  the  day  (§  5i  a,  349  d,  960  a,  page  719)  I  And 
being  so,  I  will  reply,  once  more,  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Paris,  when 
he  was  defending  medicine  against  the  haimless  recreations  of  the 
Chemists,  about  the  year  1825,  and  mainly  because  Professor  Braicdb 
had  ventured  upon  the  open  opinion  that  chemistry  was  neglected  in 
medical  education,  and  that  the  "  London  Pharmacopaia  is  a  record 
of  the  want  of  chemical  knowledge  where  it  is  most  imperiously  reqwr- 
fti."  The  answer,  perhaps,  is  abundantly  set  forth  in  a  former  sec- 
tion (§  676,  by  As  showing  yet  farther,  however,  the  instability  of 
science,  and  as  embracing  a  precept  which  every  lover  of  truth  will 
do  well  to  ingraft  upon  his  moniing  prayer,  I  shall  quote  Dr.  Paris 
once  more,  though  upon  a  subject  simple  in  its  nature,  and  of  very 
minor  importance  to  that  which  is  relative  to  the  laws  of  organic  life 
and  the  great  principles  of  medical  science.     Thus : 

"  I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  upon  Mr.  Brande*s  attack, 
without  expressing  a  deep  feeling  of  regret,  that  a  gentleman,  whose 
deserved  rank  in  society,  and  whose  talents  and  acquirements  must 
entitle  him  to  our  respect,  should  have  condescended  to  countenance 
and  encourage  that  vile  and  wretched  taste  of  depreciating  the  value 
and  importance  of  our  most  venerable  institutions,  and  of  bringing 
into  contempt  those  acknowledged  authorities  ichich  must  always  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  best,  and  the  sanction  and  support  of  the 
wisest,  portion  of  mankind  (§  676,  b).  And  I  shall  here  protest  against 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  examining  and  deciding  upon  the  preten- 
sions of  every  medicinal  compound  to  our  confidence,  by  a  mere  chem- 
ical investigation  of  its  composition,  and  of  rejecting,  as  fallacious,  ev- 
ery medical  testimony  which  may  appear  contradictory  to  the  results 
of  the  Laboratory. ,  There  is  no  subject  in  science  to  which  the  max- 
im of  Cicero  more  strictly  applies,  than  to  the  present  case.  JjH  the 
Ultra  Chemist,  therefore,  cherish  it  in  his  remembrance,  and  profit  by 
its  application : 

"  *  Naturj?  voce  doceri,  quam  ingenio  suo  sapere.'  " — Paris* 
Pharmacologia,  p.  103.     London,  1825,  (^  1034). 

And  now,  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how  any  special  commentary 
upon  any  given  substitution  for  the  well-settled  method  of  induction, 
or  for  any  well-ascertained  laws  of  Nature,  is  alike  applicable  to  any 
other  fundamental  innovation,  and  how,  also,  the  overthrow  of  one 
grand  scheme  of  the  day  is  the  immediate  parent  of  another,  T  shall 
quote  from  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  a  paragraph 
relative  to  M.  Louis'  attempt  to  foist  upon  medicine  the  celebrated 
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"  Numerical  Method,"  and  ask  the  reader  to  apply  it  to  "  Organic 
Chemutry  in  its  Applications  to  Physiology  ;"  and  to  "  Animal  Chem- 
istry applied  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics**     Thus : 

•'  Thus  mounted  upon  the  wreck  of  philosophy,  '  the  Numerical 
Method'  (*  Organic  Chemistry*)  became  the  engine  in  rearing  that  fab- 
ric whose  construction  it  was  destined  to  serve.  This  is  the  charm 
with  which  the  Numerical  Method  (Organic  Chemistry)  is  invested ; 
while  it  gives  to  its  author  that  ascendency  in  mind  which  few  can 
truly  obtain  by  the  legitimate  rules  of  induction.  *  After  much  delib- 
eration,' as  Isocrates  says,  '  he  found  the  thing  could  not  be  com- 
passed in  any  other  manner ;'  or,  as  our  Author  has  it,  •  fortunately 
for  the  progress  of  science,  the  Numerical  Method  (Organic  Chemis- 
try) is  considered  by  the  most  judicious  and  experienced  men  as  a 
necessary  instrument  for  establishing  general  principles  in  medicine*  (§ 
5J  a,  349  dy  960  a,  page  719).  Accordingly,  former  systems,  and  for- 
mer facts,yc//  as  BY  ENCHANTMENT  (§  3761, 433).  The  mind  sickened 
at  the  absence  of  all  principles  to  guide  it,  and  was  therefore  the  more 
willing  victim  when  assailed  by  the  irresistible  power  of  numbers 
{symbols)  (§  960  a,  p.  719).  If  the  demonstration  was  made  wilh  re- 
iterated professions  of  a  regard  for  facts ^  it  was  because  the  method 
could  have  had  no  existence  without  them ;  while  the  perpetual  epi- 
thet of  *  rigorous*  left  no  room  for  skepticism.  But,  as  related,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Bacon,  *  of  good  Queen  Bess,  the  Commissioners 
used  her  like  strawberry-wives,  that  laid  two  or  three  great  strawber- 
ries at  the  mouth  of  their  pot,  and  all  the  rest  were  little  ones.  So 
they  made  her  two  or  three  good  prizes  of  the  first  particulars,  but  fell 
straightways.' " — {Med,  and  Phys,  Gomm,^  vol,  ii.,  p.  782.) 

**  This  manner  of  digression,  however,  some  dislike,  as  frivolous  and 
impertinent ;  yet  we  are  of  Beroaldus'  opinion, — such  digressions  do 
mightily  delight  and  refresh  the  reader.  They  are  like  sauce  to  a 
bad  stomach  ;  and  we  do  therefore  most  willingly  use  them." 

1006,  b.  The  reader  will  recollect  that  I  had  been  last  speaking 
of  the  respect  which  is  due  to  the  experience  of  the  great  sages  in 
medical  philosophy.  I  was  early  led  to  listen  to  their  conclusions, 
and  to  aaopt  their  counsel,  as  summaiily  expressed  in  the  foregoing 
maxim  derived  from  Cicero  (§  1006,  a).  For  thirty  years  I  have 
watched  attentively  the  effects  of  bloodletting  as  practiced  by  myself 
and  by  many  others,  and  have  long  since  come  to  the  conclusion,  that 
it  is  safer  to  put  "  the  two-edged  sword"  into  the  hands  of  the  igno- 
rant, or  the  imbecile,  or  those  who  make  a  trade  of  the  profession, 
than  to  forever  blunt  its  edges,  so  that  it  will  not  cut,  before  it  be  trusts 
ed  to  their  use.  We  every  where  see  victim  after  victim  sacrificed  to 
timid  admonitions,  and  worse  example ;  while  you,  and  all  of  us 
know,  that  it  is  a  rare  phenomenon  that  a  patient  is  slain,  seldom  in- 
jured, by  the  lancet.  This  is  the  test,  and  the  strength  of  it  is  before 
the  reader. 

1006,  c.  On  the  other  hand,  is  it  not  too  often  the  case,  that  eminent 
and  able  teachers,  who  constantly  instruct  us  to  pause  where  blood- 
letting is  indicated,  observe  a  phlegmatic  silence  as  to  the  injuriotlB 
tendencies  of  active  internal  agents,  or  urge  them  upon  us  as  if  they 
were  as  powerless  as  water  1  These,  not  bloodletting,  make  up  the 
g^at  abuses  of  practice.  Here,  protestations  against  abuse  would 
come  with  a  benign  effect. 
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Let  us  at  leaat.conaider  that  all  other  remedial  agents  of  any  fn&t 
ioqportanoe,  even  those  of  the  hest  andfi^ogistiiC  nature,  are  imtanta 
onSier  many  ciTCumstances  of  mflammation,  and  are,  therefcMne,  more 
or  less  liable  to  increase  that  aflEection,  unless  morbid  irritaliilitT  be 
previously  suMued  by  lose  of  blood*  This  is  even  trae  of  antmie- 
nials  and  ipecacuanha,  in  irritable  states  of  the  alimentary-  capdL 
How  obvious,  then,  the  importance  of  often  preparing  the  vfay  iGor 
dieir  salutary  e&cts  by  loss  of  blood ;  and,  in  dcnng  which,  we  also 
Ideally  supersede  the  necessity  of  other  remedies. 

1006,  d.  If  |ve  contrast  even  the  scanty  cases  of  injury  from  uterine 
hsflgionfhage,  and  other  accidental  losses  of  blood  that  may  be  aoetained 
hn  ,)lealth  (or  try  our  best  at  the  reoords  of  excessive  bloodletting;  as- 
fiipserved  by  the  most  watchful  Brunonian),  with  the  terrible  and 
vvide<«pread  effects  of  procrastination,  or  timidity,  in  the  use  lof  the 
remedy  where  it  hjM  been  demanded  by  disease,  and,  more  than  aV, 
^idth  the  "  bark  and  wine  treatment,**  we  shall  have  little  to  fter  firom 
tjbe  possible  abuses  of  the  lanceti  Afewmayberashfromignoraneer* 
pieirnaps  from  the  encouragement  of  others ;  but  will  not  this  enooov 
ageqaent  stimulate  a  host  to  lay  aside  their  fears,  and  to  moderate 
dieir  Brunonian  practice  t  Where,  then,  according^  to  the  **  nomen- 
oal  method,''  will  be  the  balance  (§  569,  s)t 

1006,  e.  Where  conditions  of  disease  are  comparatively  mild,  their 
mildness,  will  naturally  restrain  every  practitioner;  and  when  ex- 
isting in  severity,  there  will  be  little  or  nothing  to  fear  from  die 
liberal  abstraction  of  blood,  so  long  aa  the  symptoms  resist  this  prind- 
pa]  remedy,  and  its  proper  auxilvuies.  At  most,  there  can  be  only 
now  and  then  a  disastrous  result;  while  timid  caution  has  its  myrian 
of  victims.  Defective  judgment  there  must  always  be ;  and  it  u  bet- 
ter, therefore,  that  it  should  lean  to  the  side  of  safety.  If  going 
wrong,  the  error,  in  respect  to  excess  of  bloodlettiDg,  will  be  very 
soon  discovered.  The  timidity  of  man  needs  no  encouragement, 
when  the  question  relates  to  "  debility,*'  and  "  the  precious  fluid"  (§ 
569,  e).  But  come  to  cathartics  and  emetics,  nay,  tobacco,  opium, 
aconite,  belladonna  (§  960^  a),  he  is  bold  and  indiscriminate.  Here  is 
opened,  I  again  say,  an  inexhaustible  field  of  inquiry, — ^far  more  ab- 
struse and  difficult  than  the  management  of  bloodletting.  You  may 
bleed  in  intestinal  inflammation,  perhaps  to  a  vast  extent,  and  speedi- 
ly surmount  the  disease ;  when,  had  an  irritating  cathartic  been  ex- 
mbited,  the  scale  might  have  been  as  speedily  turned  in  the  other  di- 
rection (§  878). 

1006,y!  Different  ages  of  the  world  appear  to  have  been  distin- 
ffuished  by  different  degrees  of  moral  firmness,  and  by  remarkable 
differences  in  practical  habits;  and  the  light  of  settled  experience  and 
of  the  bf9st  philosophy  in  medicine  is  almost  as  apt  to  suffer  a  parox- 
ysm of  darkness  at  the  advanced  as  at  the  earlier  stages  of  science. 
Certain  it  is  that  knowledge  had  reached  a  high  advance  at  the  time 
of  Hunter,  when  bloodletting  had  given  a  temporary  place  to  the  stim- 
ulating plan  of  treatment.  Theory  and  experience  governed  in  one 
case,  hypothesis  in  the  other.  No  sooner,  however,  had  Mr.  Hunter 
announced  the  substitution  of  the  sdmulant  for  the  depletive  treat- 
ment, than  we  hear  from  Robert  Jackson,  that  "  Abstraction  of  blood 
in  contagious  fever,  which,  but. a  few  years  since,  was  viewed  with 
abhorrence,  even  branded  with  the  epiUiet  of  murtier,  is  now  consid- 
ered the  main  engine  of  successful  treatment"  (§  960,  a,  p.  717). 
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And,  if  we  look  abroad  upon  the  characteristics  of  the  present  day, 
do  we  not  find  in  animal  magnetism,  homoeopathy,  the  humoral  pa- 
thology, the  supplications  to  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  for  revela- 
tions as  to  the  laws  and  processes  of  living  beings,  in  health  and  dis- 
ease, and  many  kindred  errors  and  superstitions,  a  melancholy  com- 
mentary on  the  human  mind  ? 

1006,  g.  The  general  treatment  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  dis- 
eases having  been  well  ascertained  by  Hippocrates  and  his  immedi- 
ate successors,  all  departures  from  their  philosophy  must  be  of  short 
duration.  It  will  remain  forever  a  model  in  the  science  of  medicine, 
as  much  as  Grecian  architecture,  and  Grecian  poetry,  will  continue 
to  be  the  true  models  of  taste  through  all  coming  time.  The  reason 
is,  that  the  philosophy  of  medicine,  like  the  principles'of  taste,  has  its 
foundation  m  nature,  and  that,  of  all  her  institutions,  medicine  is  the 
most  intensely  interesting.  The  master-spirits  of  antiquity  observed 
nature  correctly,  and  drew  their  conclusions  from  this  only  source  of 
correct  knowledge.  They  formed  no  deductions  from  the  distortions 
of  nature,  erected  no  hypotheses  upon  the  ruins  of  oi^nization,  nor 
sought  in  the  laboratory  of  the  chemist  what  can  be  only  found  in  liv- 
ing beings.  Drawing  their  conclusions  from  Nature  herself,  they  must 
remain  impregnable  against  all  the  adversities  of  time.  The  fiaibrics 
of  philosophy  may  be  mutilated ;  but  the  breach  will  be  soon  repair- 
ed, and  the  offender  will  find  his  proper  place  in  the  archives  of  his- 
tory. Where  the  foundation  has  been  substantially  laid,  the  innova- 
tions of  error  are  like  the  momentary  peltings  of  the  storm  upon  the 
"  house  that  is  built  upon  a  rock." 

1007,  a.  The  general  experience  of  which  I  have  hitherto  spoken 
has  been  mostly  relative  to  bloodletting  in  the  active  conditions  of  in- 
flammatory and  febrile  affections.  But  its  advantages  are  very  far 
from  being  limited  to  diseases  of  a  concentrated  form,  and  of  rapid 
progress.  They  reach,  also,  and  profoundly,  the  moderated  condi- 
tions which  make  up  the  varieties  of  chronic  inflammation.  And 
here,  again,  I  cannot  but  entertain  the  hope  that  1  may  have  so  dem- 
onstrated the  close  similitude  of  those  forms  of  inflammation  which 
are  contradistinguished  by  the  designations  of  active  and  passive,  that 
they  will  cease,  at  least,  to  be  regarded  as  extremes  of  disease  that 
require  exactly  opposite  modes  of  treatment ;  and,  therefore,  that  a 
better  practice  may  obtain  in  those  chronic  cases  which  have  been 
generally  consigned  to  **  bark  and  wine,  and  an  invigorating  diet"  (J 
752-756.     Also,  Med,  and  Phys,  Comm,,  vol.  ii.,  p.  524-546). 

1007,  b,  A  few  examples  will  best  illustrate  and  enforce  the  prin- 
ciple ;  and  to  render  them  emphatic  and  comprehensive,  let  us  select 
constitutions  broken  down  by  prolonged  suffering  and  wretchedness. 
An  instructive  case  is  recorded  by  the  eminent  Kentish.  It  was  the 
squalid  subject  of  a  mortified  extremity,  which  had  been  advancing 
to  its  present  state  for  a  year.  At  this  period  the  leg  was  removed 
above  the  knee.  The  patient  had  been  crowded  for  months  with  ton- 
ics and  stimulants,  and  "  was  reduced  to  bones."  The  stump  put  oo 
an  inflammatory  action.  The  admirable  surgeon  saw  nothing  bul 
death  in  prospect,  unless  he  opposed  the  dictates  of  philosophy  to  the 
prejudices  of  the  lookers-on.  "  What !"  said  they,  "  bleed  a  poor 
man  who  has  been  confined  above  a  year,  and  is  quite  reduced  to  a 
skeleton !     Oh,  shame !  shame !"     But  philosophy  triumphed,  and  igu 
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Dorance  stood  rebuked.  Blood  was  drawn,  and  nature  began  to  ral- 
ly. Still,  the  system  remained  oppressed  with  the  effects  of  former 
disease,  and  of  former  practice.  More  blood  was  again  and  again 
taken ;  and  at  each  outlet,  nature  acquired  fresh  vigor.  The  inflam* 
mation  gave  way,  and  the  patient  recovered.  Near  a  year  afterward 
Kentish  saw  his  patient,  who  was  then,  at  sixty  years  of  age,  a  mon- 
ument of  the  benefits  of  science,  and  of  moral  courage  (§  892|  t, 
998,  1001). 

Dr.  Borland,  a  hospital  surgeon  at  St.  Domingo  in  1796  and  1797, 
cast  away  the  tonic  and  stimulant  plan  which  bad  prevailed,  and  em- 
ployed bloodletting  and  cathartics  in  the  treatment  of  ulcers.  By 
these  means  *'  he  often  succeeded,''  says  Jackson,  "  even  in  persons 
who  were  emaciated  to  the  last  degrees  of  emaciation  by  the  contin- 
uance of  the  disease"  (§  992,  a). 

1007,  c.  Here  is  another  case  of  a  parallel  nature ;  only  more  il- 
lustrative of  tho  safety  and  utility  of  bloodletting  in  enfeebled  states 
of  the  constitution,  where  disease  may  demand  the  remedy  in  more 
robust  subjects.  It  is  a  case  of  diabetes,  by  Dr.  Barlow,  in  the 
"  Cyclopseaia  of  Practical  Medicine."  The  subject,  a  hoy,  was  re- 
duced by  the  disease  to  a  feeble  and  emaciated  state.  In  this  condi- 
tion he  was  bled  to  the  extent  of  209  ounces,  or  thirteen  pounds, 
within  fifly-one  days.  The  operation  was  repeated  twelve  times ;  so 
that  each  bleeding  of  this  emaciated  boy  averaged  seventeen  ounces. 
The  result  of  it  was,  a  rapid  restoration  of  health  and  strength,  and 
a  return  to  his  plough  (\  992  h,  1032,  d). 

1007,  d.  Again :  "  A  lady,"  says  Dr.  Wardrop,  "  in  a  state  of  preg- 
nancy, had  been  greatly  debilitated,"  &c.  **  She  was  emaciated,  and 
so  feeble,  that  her  recovery  was,  by  those  around  her,  considered  hope- 
less. She  had  a  distinct  tenderness,  on  pressure,  in  the  epigastrium, 
and  her  pulse,  which  at  first  gave  the  impression  of  great  languor,  on 
more  minute  examination,  was  very  contracted,  feeling  like  a  thread, 
and  incompressible,  while  tho  heart's  action  was  vigorous.  Bloodlet- 
ting was  immediately  resorted  to,  though  with  hesitation,  by  the  med- 
ical attendants.  No  sooner  had  a  few  ounces  of  blood  flowed  from 
the  vein,  than  the  pulse  began  to  rise  and  acquired  volume,  and  up- 
ward of  twenty  ounces  were  abstrEicted  before  its  vigor  was  sub- 
dued."    Recovery  then  went  on  progressively  (§  997). 

1008,  The  foregoing  cases  of  chronic  inflammation  (§  1007),  which 
are  common  in  the  walks  of  tho  profession,  concur  in  showing  that 
medicine  is  a  science  of  principles,  and  that  a  general  treatment  is 
universally  applicable  to  inflammation  at  all  stages  of  its  existence, 
and  under  all  circumstances.  Bloodletting  may  not  always  be  an  ap- 
propriate remedy;  but  a  low,  or  non-stimulant  diet,  may  be  tho  prin- 
cipal antiphlogistic  means  (§  752-756,  960,  975  c,  1006  b). 

Of  Bloodletting  in  Infancy  and  Old  Age, 

I  shall  now  devote  a  brief  consideration  to  the  applicability  of 
bloodletting  to  the  diseases  of  infancy  and  of  old  age  ;  especially  with 
a  view  of  presenting  the  experience  of  a  few  able  practitioners. 

Ist   Of  Bloodletting  in  Infancy, 

1009,  a.  We  have  already  seen  how  the  operation  of  remedial 
agents,  as  well  as  the  pathology  of  disease,  is  more  or  less  modified 
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by  the  physiological  peculiarities  that  are  incident  to  the  well-marked 
stages  of  life  (§  153-159,  574,  &c.). 

1009,  b.  These  peculiarities  are  strongly  pronounced  in  infancy; 
and,  when  speaking  of  that  period  of  life,  it  was  seen  that  diseases  afa 
marked  by  great  activity,  and  by  a  rapid  progress  (§  576),  Hence  it 
is  obvious  that  there  should  be  a  corresponding  promptitude  of  treat* 
ment,  and  with  remedies  that  make  their  impression  speedily  and  pro- 
foundly. But,  it  was  also  said,  that  nature  is  now  strongly  inclined 
to  the  restorative  process,  and  that  there  is  great  susceptibility  to  the 
action  of  remedial  agents.  •  For  these  reasons,  therefore,  the  same 
remedies  operate  with  greater  effect  than  at  adult  age ;  so  that  in 
many  cases  where  general  bloodletting  would  be  indispensable  at  the 
latter  age,  leeching  may  be  equally  efficient  in  infancy ;  or  an  emetic, 
or  a  cathartic,  perhaps,  may  effect  what  loss  of  blood  could  alone 
achieve  in  later  life  (§  1008). 

1009,  c.  But,  whore  bloodletting  is  demanded  by  the  diseases  of  in« 
fancy,  there  is  no  age  at  which  it  is  better  borne,  and  none  at  which 
its  early  application  is  so  important  It  may  be  also  said,  in  a  gen- 
eral sense,  that  either  general  or  local  bleeding  is  indispensable  in  all 
the  grave  internal  inflammations  of  infantile  life;  and  that  the  general 
method  should  always  be  practiced  in  the  cerebral  inflammations  and 
cerebral  congestions  of  this  aee,  as  of  all  others  (§  974).  In  similar 
affections  of  other  organs,  leeching  is  generally  preferable  in  early  in- 
fancy, as  indicated  under  the  philosophy  of  the  operation  of  loss  of 
blood  (§  227  b,  925). 

1010,  a.  The  annals  of  medicine  abound  with  the  best  experience 
in  favor  of  bloodletting  in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  infants. 

Sydenham  remarks,  that,  '*  bloodletting  may  be  as  safely  performed 
in  young  children  as  in  adults,  and  in  some  of  their  diseases  there  is 
no  curing  them  without  it.'' 

1010,  b.  Rush  was  an  unhesitating  advocate  of  bloodletting  in  in- 
flammatory diseases  at  all  stages  of  infancy.  '*  It  is  more  necessary," 
he  says,  *'in  the  diseases  of  infants,  than  in  adults''  (§  1017,  c). 

1010,  c.  Piorry  cannes  bloodletting  in  the  cerebral  inflammations 
and  congestions  of  infants  to  a  great  extent,— entirely  l>cyond  any 
thing  which  I  have  witnessed ;  quite  as  far  as  quinia  in  his  treatment 
of  indurated  spleen  (§  892,  k).  He  employs  from  one  to  several  ven- 
esections, and  twenty  to  fifty  leeches  to  the  head, ^ with  purgatives, 
&c.  This  is,  doubtless,  excessive ;  but  such  is  the  fatality  of  infantile 
phrenitis,  and  such  the  ability  to  bear  the  loss  of  blood  in  cerebral  in- 
flammation, that  the  remedy  should  have  no  limit  short  of  affording 
relief  (§  974,  992  b).  Again,  it  is  the  experience  of  this  distinguish- 
ed observer  of  the  effects  of  loss  of  blood,  that,  "in  many  young 
children  affected  with  trachitis,  large  evacuations  of  blood  have  en- 
feebled them  but  little;"  though  "excessive  hemorrhage  has  sometimes 
produced  convulsions."  But,  I  have  doubts  of  Piorry's  authority  (§ 
892,  ^). 

1010,  d,  Evanson  and  Maunscll  think,  **that  in  the  child,  more 
particularly,  bleeding  is  required  in  the  first  stage  of  all  acute  inflam- 
mations. It  may  be  practiced  with  safety  in  the  youngest  infant,  pro- 
vided wo  hold  in  view  the  relation  between  the  necessities  of  the  case 
and  the  strength  of  the  patient."  **  The  buffing  of  the  blood,"  say 
they,  *'  is  not  a  safe  guide  in  the  child ;  as  we  have  diseases  abtolute* 
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ly  requiring  bleeding  {e.g.f  croup,  bronchitis,  &c.),  which  seldom  pro- 
duce the  appearance  in  question." 

1011.  It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  examples  of  the  foregoing  ex- 
perience. They  abound  in  the  archives  of  medicine.  Even  at  an 
early  era  of  the  art,  bloodletting  was  practiced  as  fearlessly  in  infan* 
cy,  as  it  was  at  adult  age. 

1012.  As  to  my  own  habits,  they  have  been  always  uniformly  one 
way.  Where  inflammation  has  affected  any  important  organ,  or  has 
been  otherwise  attended  with  danger,  and  it  seemed  not  likely  to  yield 
at  once  to  milder  means,  I  have  taken  no  risk,  but  have  resorted,  widi- 
out  delay,  to  the  remedium  principale ;  nor  have  I  ever  had  occasion 
to  regret  a  practice  which  I  would  so  earnestly  commend  to  others 
(5  676,  c). 

1013.  Finally,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  Lommius  is  right  in  the 
opinion,  that, 

"  It  is  much  more  eligible  to  snatch  a  child,  by  means  of  bloodlet- 
ting, from  imminent  danger  of  death,  however  the  strength  maybe 
wasted,  than  to  let  him  perish  by  the  violence  of  the  fever." 

2d.  0/ Bloodletting  in  Old  Age. 

1014.  Here,  again,  as  every  where  else,  we  find  that  physiology 
lends  its  powerful  aid  in  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  agrees  with  the 
most  enlightened  experience.  Old  age  is  but  a  summary  expression 
of  all  the  natural  obstacles  which  have  accumulated  in  the  way  of  the 
organic  functions,  and  which  are  about  to  arrest  them  forever  (§  580- 
584,  633).  The  properties  of  life  are  now  most  incapable  of  sustain- 
ing any  of  the  lesions  by  which  they  are  invaded  at  earlier  ages. 
They  are  approaching  their  natural  extinction,  and  are  readily  abol- 
ished by  disease.  They  are  crippled  by  physical  causes  of  their  own 
production,  and  have  lost  much  of  their  susceptibility  to  the  ordinary 
effects  of  remedial  agents.  Changes  from  a  morbid  to  a  healthy  con- 
dition are  slowly  determined, — save  only  by  that  remedy  which  makes 
its  powerful,  instantaneous,  and  simultaneous  impression  upon  the 
main  instruments  of  vital  action  throughout  the  body.  In  every  part 
the  properties  of  life  sustain  a  deep  and  abiding  effect  from  loss  ot 
blood.  Their  condition  is  directly  and  instantly  altered  in  the  instru- 
ments of  disease,  and  this  alteration  is  maintained  by  the  new  sympa- 
thetic influences  which  are  determined  by  other  parts  (§  514,  A),  as 
well  as  by  the  continued  operation  of  a  diminished  volume  of  blood, 
and  an  equalized  circulation.  The  secretions  break  forth  ere  we  bind 
up  the  arm  ;  and  thus  nature  comes  to  our  aid  by  another  efficient  pro- 
cess (§  862,  863).  It  is  all  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  the  great 
revolution  begun  in  every  part,  it  may,  and  often  does,  terminate 
speedily  in  health. 

In  the  formidable  diseases  of  old  age,  therefore,  the  remedies  must 
be  such  as  shall  reach  profoundly  the  properties  and  actions  of  life, 
and  reach  them  without  delay.  Such  as  would  be  insufficient  in  youth 
must  surely  fail  when  declining  nature  is  least  disposed  to  co-operate 
with  art. 

1015.  a.  The  foregoing  conclusions  are  amply  corroborated  by  a 
large  and  enlightened  experience,  which  equally  demonstrates  the 
groundless  nature  of  the  prevailing  objections  to  bloodletting  in  all  the 
diseases  of  old  age ;  save  only  those  apoplectic  affections  in  which  tho 
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Bystein  -may  be  least  able  lo  sustain  the  shock  of  the  operation  (§ 
990), 

In  the  Mem,  de  VAcad.  Roy,  de  Med.,  1840,  is  a  report  by  M.  Pros, 
setting  forth  the  safety  and  adyantaees  of  bloodletting  as  practiced  ex- 
tensively in  the  inflammatory  affections  of  the  aged  occupants  of  the 
two  immense  establishments,  the  Hospice  de  la  VieUleMse,  and  Bicetre, 
He  also  adds,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  changes  which  the  arteries 
undergo  in  aged  people,  we  should  always  examine  the  state  of  the 
pubo  at  the  heart  '*  How  often,''  he  says,  '*  have  patients,  whose 
radial  pulse  was  feeble  and  irregular,  but  whose  heart  announced  an 
energetic  action,  been  bled  with  the  highest  advantage,  and  thus  pre- 
served from  a  speedy  and  otherwise  inevitable  death !'' 

1015,  b.  Such,  too,  is  the  experience  of  Hourman  and  Dechambra 
m  their  treatment  of  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  the  old  women  of 
La  Salpetriere;  and  M.  Piorry  bears  his  testimony,  that  aged  men 
bore  the  same  abundant  bleeding  (dea  saignees  abondantes)  as  the  old 
women  of  Salpetriere. 

1016,  Such,  then,  is  enlightened  hospital  experience,  and  only  a 
small  proportion  of  such  experience.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  if 
bloodletting  be  thus  admissible  and  important  with  the  aged  inmates 
of  public  infirmaries,  there  is  no  ground  for  that  distinction  which 
has  been  set  up,  in  a  general  sense,  between  hospital  and  private  pa- 
tients, and  which  enjoins  the  use  of  tonics  and  stimulants  in  one  case 
where  it  admits  of  bloodletting  in  the  other  (§  752-756). 

1017,  a.  But,  since  **  experientia  docet,"  it  may  be  useful  to  some 
to  be  informed  circumstantially  of  what  has  happened,  in  the  way  of 
experience,  in  the  private  walks  of  the  profession. 

Hippocrates,  Gsden,  Celsus,  Ti-allian,  and  other  ancients,  advocated 
bloodletting  in  the  inflammatory  diseases  of  old  age.  '*  In  bleed- 
u)g,"  says  Celsus,  **  the  physician  should  not  consider  so  much  the 
age  as  the  strength  of  the  patient.'' 

1017,  h.  Wo  are  told  by  Wepfer  that  it  is  a  very  prevailing  custom 
among  the  Swiss,  even  at  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age,  to  resort  to 
bloodletting  once  a  year,  or  oflener,  as  a  prophylactic. 

**  I  admonish  you,"  says  Vitel,  "  against  the  advice  of  those  physi- 
cians who  would  dissuade  you  from  bleeding  the  aged,  who  may  be 
the  subjects  of  inflammatory  or  eruptive  fevers.  The  fear  of  debility 
is  unfounded.  Bloodletting  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  to  the  young, 
and  not  less  beneflcial." 

F.  Hoffmann  remarks,  **  Communis,  sed  pessimus  error  est,  a3tatem 
senilcm  plane  non  ferre  sanguinis  subtractiones,  quasi  vero  in  gran- 
daevis  non  rcdundaret  sanguineus  latex,  ut  potius  ejus  et  virium  de- 
fect u  laborarent."  "In  senili  estate  magis  necessaria  sanguinis  missio, 
quam  alia  ad  morbos  grandsevis  familiares  arcendos,"  etc.  "  Vense- 
sectio  sepius  senibus  utilissima,  imo  ad  longsevam  vitam  confert.' 
**  Complura  certe  memoria  teneo  exempla  senum,  qui  ad  nonagesimum 
annum  fere,  salvi,  incolumes  et  a  morois  setate  provectis  familiaribus 
immunes  vixerunt,  «^  ventBiectionis  remedio,  bis  per  annum  admisso** 
'*  Id  ([uod  etiam  a  me  in  peculiari  dissertatione,  De  Magno  Vena  see^ 
tionis  ad  vitam  sanam  et  longam  Rcmcdio,  assertum  est  ac  demon- 
strandum."— Opera^  t.  i.,  p.  135,  455,  456. 

Forcstus  bled  the  aged  equally  without  hesitation, — '*  finnus  pneri 
et  rubustus  senex,  tuto  curantur." 

Ccc 
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Van  Swieten,  the  able  practitioner  and  learned  commentator,  cou- 
aiders  bloodletting  as  important  at  the  extremes  of  age,  as  at  tbe  in- 
termediate periods. 

Finally,  all  the  best  writers  of  the  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  cen- 
turies advocate  bloodletting  for  the  inflammatory  and  febnle  diseases, 
not  only  of  middle  age,  but  at  the  extremes  of  life.  They  protest, 
also,  against  arresting  spontaneous  hemorrhages,  even  when  occurriDg 
at  advanced  age.  The  Brunonians  have  looked  on  with  admiratioD, 
when  nature  has  thus  rescued  the  sick  from  the  evils  of  the  bark  and 
wine  treatment  (§  980,  e), 

1017,  c.  In  later  times,  the  records  of  medicine  continue  to  abound 
with  demonstrations  of  the  safety  and  necessity  of  bloodletting  in  the 
inflammations  and  fevers  that  may  befall  old  age. 

From  what  was  stated  of  Rush's  experience  of  bloodletting  in  in- 
ftncy  (§  1010,  b),  it  appears  that  he  considered  the  remedy  most  im- 
portant at  the  extremes  of  life ;  for,  in  another  work,  he  says,  **  Expe- 
rience proves  that  bloodletting  is  more  necessary,  under  equal  circum- 
stances, in  old  age,  than  in  any  other." — (See  my  Examination  of  Re- 
views,  in  Med,  and  Pky».  Comm.,  vol.  iii.,  p.  76-78.) 

Hosack  deprecates  the  prejudice  which  exists  against  bloodletting 
in  old  age. 

Sir  6.  Blane  demonstrates  the  safety  and  utility  of  the  remedy  in 
the  inflammatory  diseases  of  aged  people.  He  states  the  case  of  an 
individual  at  the  age  of  one  hundred  years,  who  was  cured  of  pneu- 
monia by  free  bloodletting  from  the  arm.  In  another  instance,  a  lady 
of  eighty-two  years,  suddenly  lost,  by  spontaneous  hemorrhage  from 
the  nose,  a  quart  of  blood,  "which  was  followed  neither  by  faintneas 
nor  weakness,  but  by  improvement  in  health,  in  point  of  vigor  ami 
alacrity." 

Frank  cured  an  octogenarian  of  pneumonia  by  bleeding  him  nine 
times.  Gui  Patin  cured  his  father  of  pneumonia,  at  the  age  of  eighty, 
by  bleeding  him  freely  from  the  arm,  eight  times.  Fretcau  bled  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  to  the  extent  of  four  pounds  in  six  days. 

And  thus  might  I  go  on  with  numerous  other  coincident  authorities  ; 
all  showing  individually,  and  proving  collectively,  that  old  ^ge.per  se, 
constitutes  no  objection  to  loss  of  blood.  But,  were  there  even  haz- 
ard in  the  remedy,  its  possible  dangers  would  be  incomparably  less 
than  those  of  many  acute  diseases  which  now  so  readily  destroy.  It 
is  no  pretext  that  the  patient  dies  naturally^  when  the  chances  of  life 
are  withheld  by  the  neglect  of  bloodletting. 

Spontaneous  Hemorrhage, 

1018.  I  shall  now  briefly  consider  nature  in  her  efforts  to  relieve 
the  system  of  inflammations  and  congestions ;  since  it  is  from  the  va- 
rious expedients  of  Nature  that  we  derive  many  of  our  best  indications 
of  cure ;  and  the  summary  mode  in  which  she  institutes  the  hemor- 
rhagic process,  and  the  consequent  relief  of  protracted  diseases,  arc 
alone  conclusive  against  the  Brunonian  doctrine  of  debility,  and  may 
encourage  the  timid  practitioner  in  die  use  of  the  lancet  (§  862,  863, 
890  c,  990  m), 

1019,  a.  John  Hunter  has  seen  several  quarts  of  blood  thrown  up 
from  the  stomach,  in  a  few  hours,  even  by  emaciated  patients;  and 
recovery  has  speedily  followed  the  evacuation.     Cases  o^  th^s  nature 
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are  witnessed  by  all  practitioners  of  much  experience.  Tbe  same  im- 
mense quantities  of  blood  are  often  discharged  from  the  lungs,  and  in- 
testine ;  breaking  up  the  most  formidable  congestive  fevers,  and  chron- 
ic inflammations  which  have  resisted  all  other  means  of  treatment  for 
years  (§  733  d,  890  e), 

1019,  h,  Lancisi  relates  the  case  of  a  man  of  seventy  years  of  age, 
who  suddenly  lost,  in  a  threatened  attack  of  apoplexy,  eleven  pounds 
of  blood  from  his  nose,  and  four  more  in  fifteen  days  afterward,  with- 
out any  sensible  failure  of  strength. 

1019,  c.  Boerhaave  ''has  known  almost  the  entire  blood  of  the  body 
to  have  been  lost  by  hemorrhage,  and  yet  the  subject  recover." 

1019,  d,  Haller  relates  many  examples  of  excessive  Hemorrhage. 
In  one  of  his  cases,  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  ounces  of  blood  were 
lost  at  each  menstruation,  for  several  years ;  besides  a  daily  abstrac- 
tion of  blood  from  the  arm  for  fourteen  months.  In  another  instance^ 
he  states  that  one  thousand  pounds,  or  four  barrels  of  blood,  were  lost 
m  one  year,  or  nearly  three  pounds  daily  for  that  period.  In  another 
there  was  a  hemorrhoidal  flux  of  five  pounds  daily,  for  sixty-two  con- 
secutive days,  or  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  ten  pounds ;  being  prob- 
ably twice  the  weight  of  the  whole  body.  One  more  lost  one  hundred 
and  ninety-two  ounces,  or  about  thirteen  pounds,  from  his  stomach,  in 
a  single  night,  and  recovered.  Haller,  himself,  lost  one  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  ounces,  or  eight  pounds  of  blood,  within  twenty-four 
hours. 

1019,  e.  Similar  examples  are  constantly  presented  to  our  observa- 
tion, and  a  large  variety  may  be  found  assembled  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries.  They  show  us  that  when  Nature  takes 
the  work  in  hand,  she  does  not  stop  to  calculate  the  ounces,  or  the 
pounds,  but  pushes  on  till  she  has  accomplished  a  rational  pui*po8e. 
"  Honest  Brunonians,"  says  Dr.  Beddoes,  "  have,  of  late,  minutely 
recorded  cases,  to  them  incomprehensible,  where  immense  discharges 
of  blood  have  suddenly  stopped  protracted  fever,  and  left  the  patients 
improved  in  strength"  (§  890,  c)k 

1019,yi  Among  the  multitude  of  these  extraoi-dinary  hemorrhagic 
eflusions,  it  is  rare  that  death  is  an  immediate  consequence  (§  890,  «), 
and  rarer  still  where  art  has  superintended  the  loss  of  blood.  In  the 
latter  case,  syncope  comes,  in  good  time,  to  the  aid  of  the  patient ; 
far  sooner  than  in  the  spontaneous  process.  Nor  can  art  imitate  na- 
ture in  the  full  extent  of  her  depletory  system.  The  philosophy 
which  respects  the  difference  in  effects  appears  to  be  this.  When  the 
remedy  is  instituted  by  nature,  the  parts  concepied  in  the  morbid  ac- 
tion are  made  the  instruments  of  relief,  and  the  general  law  of  adap- 
tation is  in  force  (§  137  c,  733  d,  847  g).  The  peculiar  modification  of 
action  upon  which  capillary  hemori'hage  depends,  and  the  influence  it 
exerts  upon  the  system  at  large,  resist  the  earlier  effects  of  loss  of 
blood  when  artificially  abstracted,  and  where  the  same  peculiarity  of 
action  may  not  exist.  I  have  seen  this  principle  operating  with  various 
effect  in  inflammations,  according  as  they  are  modified  by  remote  caus- 
es, and  according  to  the  activity  and  extent  of  disease,  the  organ  or 
organs  affected,  &c.  (§  805,  813). 

1019,  g.  The  more  we  interrogate  nature  as  to  the  loss  of  blood,  tlie 
more  shall  we  find  her  proclaiming  that  this  is  her  expedient,  beyond 
any  other   by  which  she  attempts  the  removal  of  tearful  diseases 
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Hsemoptysis,  hsematamesiBy  the  hemorrfaoidal  flux,  intestinal  hemor 
rhage,  are  all  instituted  for  this  purpose.  We  constantly  witness  the 
spontaneous  effort  where  the  properties  of  life  are  so  prostrate  that 
art  looks  on  with  dread  and  amazement ;  and  what  nature  bad  thus 
widely  begun  is  often  declared  to  be  the  effect  of  a  putrid  disruption 
of  the  living  body,  and  calls  for  every  counteracting  means.  Fortu- 
nately, these  means  sometimes  consist  of  the  lancet,  and  other  anti- 
phlogistic remedies.  But  this,  with  many,  is  only  where  the  strength 
IS  vigorous,  and  where  it  is  feared  that  unrestrained  nature  may  pos- 
sibly reduce  it.  Examples  of  this  kind  are  common  in  pulmonary 
hemorrhage ;  and,  although  in  these  instances  the  blood  be  taken  widi 
a  view  of  astringing  a  suspected  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  the  error 
does  not  affect  the  true  philosophy  of  the  case  ;  and  when  nature  msy 
be  too  '*  sparing  of  the  vital  fluid"  to  overcome  the  real  condition  of  the 
lungs,  a  singular  illustration  will  be  obtained  of  a  co«operation  of  the 
lancet,  toward  a  salutary  result,  where  it  had  been  employed  to  de- 
feat the  curative  effort  of  nature. 

1019.  h.  But  error  is  often  committed  in  these  cases.  If  hemor- 
rhage be  profuse,  it  should  be  allowed  to  go  on  within  the  limit  of 
safety ;  since  the  depletion  proceeds  from  the  instruments  of  disease. 
A  rapid  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm,  superadded  to  the  hemor- 
riiage,  may  arrest  the  spontaneous  discharge  too  speedily ;  while  that 
which  is  artificially  taken  would  be  more  curative  if  left  to  the  nata- 
ral  process.  But,  again,  where  the  spontaneous  discharge  is  small, 
the  lancet  may  be  imperatively  demanded  ;  while  it  is  here  employed 
with  greater  caution  than  in  the  former  cases. 

Of  misapplied  and  excessive  Bloodlettings  **  Morhi'd  Irritation^*'*  and 

*'  excessive  Reaction  from  Loss  of  Blood, ^* 

1020.  In  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  I  have  in- 
vestigated extensively  those  reputed  consequences  of  loss  of  blood, 
which  are  known  as  "  morbid  irritation,  and  excessive  reaction"  (vol. 
i.,  p.  239-281). 

1021.  We  certainly  meet  with  examples  of  the  foregoincr  nature, 
arising  from  improper  bloodletting.  But,  it  is  generally  too  little,  not 
too  great  a  loss  of  blood,  which  does  the  mischief.  The  untoward  re- 
sults are  owing  to  tho  unfavorable  impression  which  is  thus  made  upon 
the  organic  properties,  both  by  the  direct  effect  of  the  agent,  and  by 
the  operation  of  tho  nervous  influence  upon  the  heart  and  the  main 
instruments  of  vital  action  (§  965,  b),  Tho  heart,  in  consequence, 
beats  either  with  greater  frequency  or  greater  force.  This  is  what  is 
denominated  *•  irritation"  and  **  excessive  reaction,"  and  is  assumed 
as  a  proof  that  too  much  blood  has  been  abstracted ;  when,  on  the 
contrary,  had  the  loss  been  carried  to  a  greater  extent,  these  phenom- 
ena would  have  been  rarely  presented. 

1022.  And  now  to  show  conclusively  that  the  foregoing  consequen- 
ces depend  more  or  less  upon  imperfect  bloodletting,  and  a  consequent 
aggravation  of  disease,  it  will  be  found,  as  I  have  shown  extensively 
in  my  former  Essay  on  Bloodletting,  that  in  most  of  the  cases  record- 
ed by  Dr.  Marshall  Hall  and  other  advocates  of  the  doctrino  of  '*  ex- 
cessive reaction,"  that  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances, 
as  by  themselves  recorded,  denote  either  the  antecedent  existence  of 
inflammation  and  a  subsequently  exasperated  degree,  or  inflammation 
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lesulting  from  the  loss  of  blood,  or  from  an  antecedent* predisposition. 
The  last  two  causes  may  act  coniointly ;  and,  as  1  have  already  shown, 
too  small  an  abstraction  of  blood  is  not  an  unusual  cause  of  inflamma- 
tion. Excessive  bloodletting,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  rare  phenom- 
enon ;  but,  unlike  too  small  a  loss,  it  may  establish  inflammation  in- 
dependently of  any  antecedent  predisposition. 

1023,  a.  When  inflammation  is  induced  by  excessive  loss  of  blood, 
che  physiological  influences  are  not  the  same  as  those  which  obtain 
when  it  ensues  upon,  or  is  aggravated  by,  too  small  a  loss  (§  965  &; 
1022).  In  very  numerous  cases  of  this  nature  there  has  been  a  pre- 
exbting  tendency  to  the  disease;  or,  more  frequently,  a  morbid  con« 
dition  already  established,  but  not  fully  developed.  Thus,  it  is  not  an 
unusual  event,  that  the  physician  abstracts  blood  for  pain  in  the  head, 
or  a  "  stitch  in  the  side,"  or  for  some  uneasiness  of  oreathing.  The 
abstraction  of  blood  is  judiciously  moderate.  But,  there  has  been  an 
accumulating  tendency  to  inflammation ;  and  the  blood  thus  abstract^ 
proves  not  to  have  been  commensurate  with  the  demands  of  the  case. 
It  releases  and  gives  force  to  the  general  circulation,  and  increases 
the  irritability  of  the  extreme  vessels.  Phrenitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleu- 
ritis,  is  the  consequence.  The  physician  is  alarmed  by  the  unexpect- 
ed event;  yet  so  like  inflammation  are  the  consecutive  symptoms, 
that  he  ventures  upon  the  lancet  for  their  relief.  But,  the  symptoms 
had  followed  upon  the  loss  of  blood,  and  his  decision  is  restrained. 
He  therefore  stops  at  the  very  point  of  mischief,  and  adds  another  im- 
pulse to  disease.  He  may  yet  oleed  again  and  again,  as  the  malady 
resists  all  other  agents ;  but  the  same  caution  prevails,  and  the  evil 
increases  at  every  partial  outlet  of  blood. 

These  cases  accumulate  rapidly  upon  the  hands  of  the  unskillful  or 
timid.  Records  are  examined,  and  parallel  examples  are  found  to 
abound.  Dissections  are  made,  and  reveal  the  usual  physical  sig^s 
of  inflammation.  The  conclusion,  therefore,  comes  up,  as  expressed 
by  Dr.  Hall,  that  there  is  a  disease  "  exactly  like  inflammation,  but 
totally  different  from  it"  ! 

Just  so  it  is  with  child-bed  women.  There  is  often  a  great  ten- 
dency, in  these  cases,  to  local  inflammations ;  and  these  may  be  more 
or  less  speedily  developed  by  moderate  flooding,  especially  if  there 
have  been  previous  venous  congestion,  as  is  very  frequently  the  case 
(§  803,  965  b).  Dr.  Hall  has  many  of  these  examples,  and  were  they 
really  cases  of  simple  irritation,  or  simple  exhaustion  and  excessive  re- 
action from  loss  of  blood,  they  could  not  be  adduced  to  illustrate  the 
effects  of  bloodletting  in  disease.  They  should  form  a  class  by  them- 
selves ;  designated  as  cases  of  the  morbific  effects  of  "  excessive  loss 
of  blood"  upon  the  comparatively  healthy  system.  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  admitted  to  have  no  bearing  upon  cases  where  bloodletting 
may  have  been  demanded,  and  to  be  worse  than  useless  for  illustrating 
the  effects  of  bloodletting  as  a  remedy.  As  well  might  one  say,  that 
cathartics  shall  not  be  given  in  disease,  or  only  so  with  fear  and  trem- 
bling, because  they  may  be  pernicious  in  health.  And  he,  being  well, 
who  should  physic  himself  in  order  to  bo  better,  would  be  mad  in- 
deed, should  he  attempt  to  remove  the  evils  of  his  mistake  bv  swal- 
lowing one  dose  afier  another.  Just  so  it  is  in  respect  to  bloodletting, 
or  accidental  hemorrhage,  in  health.  If  inflammation  follow  in  tha 
latter  instance,  it  will  be  important  to  ascertain  whether  excesriv* 
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bloodletting  have  been  tbe  exciting  cause,  or  whether  it  did  not 
spring  from  a  previous  disposition  to  disease;  since  the  treatment 
will  be  entirely  different  in  the  two  cases.  The  former  case  is  rare, 
as  known  from  the  accidental  and  profuse  hemorrhages  that  are  daily 
occurring.  Nor  is  even  simple  invitation  a  common  result ;  the  inju- 
ry consisting  mainly  in  feebleness.  And  here  I  may  say,  that  it  is  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  the  effects  described  by  Dr.  Hall  as  incident  to 
lying-in  women  rarely  supervene  upon  excessive  flooding ;  thus  show- 
mg  that  in  the  cases  of  disease  the  affection  existed  already,  or  ¥rai 
about  taking  place. 

1023,  b.  When,  however,  inflammation  is  actually  induced  by  ex- 
cessive loss  of  blood,  the  effects  of  the  physiological  influences  are  dif- 
ferent from  those  which  I  have  set  forth  as  constituting  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  operation  of  loss  of  blood.  The  effects  are  morbific  in 
one  case,  but  are  not  so,  or  are  curative,  in  others.  The  modus  ope- 
randi,  however,  is  exactly  the  same  in  all  the  cases ;  and,  beine  so, 
the  morbific  effect  confirms  my  philosophy  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  curative  influences.  In  the  former  case,  an  injury  is  inflicted, 
suddenly,  and  severely,  u]>on  the  vires  vita  of  all  parts,  and  the  n«^r- 
vous  influence  is  powerfully  determined  upon  all.  The  brain  suffen 
the  impression  particularly ;  and  if  "  irritation,'*  or  *'  excessive  reac^ 
tton,"  follow,  I  know  of  no  recorded  instance  which  has  not  also  pre- 
sented the  usual  phenomena  of  inflammation,  either  in  the  brain  or 
some  other  organ.  If  death  ensue,  effusions  of  serum,  or  of  lymph,  or 
disorganization,  &c.,  are  the  concurring  results.  Still,  however,  an- 
other cause,  and  not  the  loss  of  blood,  may  have  produced  the  dis- 
ease, and  have  been  overlooked. 

1024,  a.  Dr.  Hall,  who,  particularly,  called  our  attention  to  the 
foregoing  "  irritation,"  and  "  excessive  reaction/*  as  frequent  effects 
of  excessive  loss  of  blood,  and  distinguishes  those  conditions  from  in- 
flammation, concedes  that  **  exhaustion  from  loss  of  blood  is  not  only 
not  incompatible  with  repletion  and  a  tendency  to  effusion  within  the 
head,  but  it  actually  supposes  that  condition  of  the  encephalon,  when 
long  protracted.*'  He  also  states  that  leeches  to  the  head  are  one  of 
the  remedies.  So,  too,  will  general  bloodletting  relieve  the  symp- 
toms, but  perhaps  only  temporarily ;  since,  when  inflammation  is  ag- 
gravated or  induced  by  an  excessive  loss  of  blood,  such  is  the  com- 
bined nature  of  the  exciting  cause  and  its  curative  effects,  the  modifi- 
ed iriitability  of  the  vessels  may  readily  yield,  at  the  moment,  to  a 
farther  loss,  but  may  soon  obey  the  original  principle. 

1024,  b.  In  my  remarks  upon  the  physiological  effects  of  bloodlet- 
ting, I  endeavored  to  show  that,  when  the  loss  of  blood  is  carried  to 
a  state  of  syncope,  and  more  especially  to  any  injurious  excess,  the 
greatest  severity  of  its  influence  is  sustained  by  the  brain  (§  950). 
It  is  to  the  head,  then,  that  we  should  generally  look  for  the  local  inju- 
ry, if  any  attend  the  reputed  cases  of  irritation  and  exhaustion  from 
an  excessive  loss  of  blood.  This  is  precisely  what  we  find  stated  by 
the  late  writers  who  have  treated  of  this  subject ;  at  least  in  a  general 
sense. 

1024,  c.  But,  as  the  question  under  consideration  is  of  no  littlp  prac- 
tical importance,  it  may  be  well  to  have  before  us  Dr.  HalVs  highly- 
descriptive  account  of  the  severe  gt*ades  of  what  he  calls  **  exhaustion 
with  excessive  reaction,*'  and  as  supplying  the  most  ample  proof  that 
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the  supposed  condidoD  is,  in  reality,  a  state  of  active  inflammation. 
Thus : 

**  The  beating  of  the  temples,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  '*  is  at  length  accom- 
panied by  a  throbbing  pain  of  the.  head,  and  the  energies  and  sensi- 
bilities of  the  brain  are  morbidly  augmented ;  sometimes  there  is  in- 
tolerance of  light,  but  still  more  frequently  intolerance  of  noise  and 
of  disturbance  of  any  kind,  requiring  stillness  to  be  strictly  enjoined, 
the  knockers  to  be  tied,  and  straw  to  be  strewed  alone  the  pavement; 
the  sleep  is  agitated  by  fearful  dreams,  and  the  patient  is  liable  to 
awake  or  to  be  awoke  in  a  state  of  great  hurry  of  mind,  sometimes 
almost  approaching  to  delirium ;  occasionally  even  continued  deliri- 
um ;  more  freauently  there  are  great  noises  in  the  head,  as  of  singing, 
of  crackers,  of  a  storm,  or  a  cataract ;  in  some  instances  there  are 
flashes  of  light ;  sometimes  there  is  a  sense  of  great  pressure  or 
tightness  in  one  part  or  round  the  head,  as  if  the  skull  were  pressed 
by  an  iron  nail,  or  bound  by  aji  iron  hoop." 

1024,  d»  Now,  the  foregoing  symptoms,  which  Dr.  Hall  considers 
as  denoting  a  state  exactly  opposite  to  that  of  inflammation,  when  they 
attend  considerable  losses  of  blood,  are  precisely  such  as  are  charac* 
teristic  of  cerebral  inflammation  when  induced  by  other  causes.  But, 
as  if  to  remove  all  doubt  as  to  this  conclusion,  this  distinguished  phi- 
losopher reiterates  the  foregoing  account,  and  designates  other  phe- 
nomena not  less  significant  of  cerebral  inflammation,  such  as  "frequent 
delirium,"  '*  hardness  of  pulse,"  "  bufly  blood,"  &c. ;  and,  to  g^ive  to 
the  subject  its  utmost  force,  he  calls  to  his  aid  the  opinions  of  Cook, 
Coke,  Kellie,  Tweedie,  Hammond,  Cox,  and  others;  all  of  whom 
aeree  in  testifying  to  the  symptoms  that  mark,  exactly,  the  character 
of  inflammation  of  the  brain.  P^ay,  more,  he  allows  this  conclusion,^ 
that  they  are  *'  attacks  which  resemble  inflammation  of  the  head,  chest, 
or  abdomen,  and  yet  are  totally  different  in  their  nature." 

And  then,  as  to  our  author's  excellent  description  of  the  general 
phenomena,  which  he  imputes  to  this  disease  that  is  considered  so  op- 
posite to  inflammation,  they  are,  to  my  mind,  conclusive  against  our 
author's  doctrine. 

1024,  e.  Morbid  anatomy  contributes,  also,  its  corresponding  proof. 
"  The  next  point  for  our  consideration,  in  the  inquiry  into  the  morbid 
efibcts  of  loss  of  blood,"  says  Dr.  Hall,  *'  will  be  that  of  the  organic 
changes  induced  during  the  state  of  sinking.  These  are  chiefly  ob- 
served in  the  brain,  in  the  cavities  of  the  serous  membranes,  in  the 
bronchia,  in  the  lungs,  and  in  the  track  of  the  alimentary  canal,  un- 
der the  forms  of  effusion^  adenM,  and  tympanitis."  At  other  tiroes, 
our  author  admits  of  morbid  rednett,  and  absolute  disorganization^  as 
rapid  consequences  of  this  afiection,  so  opposite  to  inflammation. 

1024,^  Such,  indeed,  is  the  entire  coincidence  between  our  au- 
thor's supposed  cases  and  those  of  inflammation,  that  we  are  told  by 
the  author  that  there  is  often  no  other  test  of  their  distinction  than  the 
treatment  which  is  adapted  to  inflammation.  We  must  bleed ;  and 
if  the  patient  bear  it  well, — well ; — if  otherwise,  we  must  then  en- 
deavor to  repair  the  wrong.  This  afler-knowledge,  this  dependence 
for  the  diagnosis  upon  the  effects  of  treatment,  may  help  the  under- 
standing ;  but  will  It  be  likely  to  help  the  patient,  or  to  improve  the 
science  ?  And  how  is  the  treatment  improved  by  this  species  of  in- 
telligence ?     The  greatest  zealot  would  abandon  the  diagnostic 
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if  he  found  it  injurious.  But»  says  Dr.  Hall,  tbe  patient  **  inaj  be 
greatly  relieved  by  the  loss  of  blood  ;"  "  the  temporary  relief  which 
follows  general  bloodletting  may  be  bo  uniform  as  to  impose  on  the 
inexperienced."     Then  I  maintain  that  the  losb  is  useful. 

1024.  g.  In  the  foregoing  cases,  as  related  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  others, 
where  there  had  been  bloodletting,  we  may  generally  recognize  the 
occurrence  of  cerebral  inflammation  independently  of  the  loss  of  blood, 
and  often  of  its  pre-existence ;  and  I  as  sincerely  believe  that  farther 
bloodletting  was  the  proper  remedy  for  the  disease.  In  tbe  cases 
where  irritation,  and  excessive  reaction,  are  said  to  have  been  coo- 
aequent  on  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  it  is  not  less  apparent  that,  in 
most  instances,  inflammation  had  already  existed,  or  there  was  a  strong 
predisposition  to  it. 

1025.  There  are  few  practitioners  in  the  United  States  who  have 
seen  more  of  bloodletting  than  myself;  and  I  am  therefore  quite  con- 
versant with  cases  of  the  foregoing  nq^re,  as  I  have  met  with  them 
in  the  hands  of  others.  In  numerous  instances  where  the  attending 
physician  had  imagined  **  excessive  reaction,  and  prostration  from  ex- 
cessive loss  of  blood,"  I  could  discover  nothing  but  the  onward  march 
of  inflammation,  that  called  for  greater  abstractions  of  blood ;  and  that 
this  opinion  was  right  has  been  generally  confirmed  on  resuming  the 
depletive  treatment. 

1026.  Finally,  as  I  have  said  in  the  '*  Commentaries,"  the  rules  for 
bloodletting  which  have  been  propounded  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  all  others 
of  a  like  nature,  are  captivating  by  their  simplicity.  This  was  the 
aecr^t  of  the  popularity  of  Brown's  Elements  of  Medicine,  and  of  the 
long,  unmolested  sway  of  the  Humoral  Pathology.  A  later  and  mora 
universal  example  is  seen  in  the  chemical  views  of  life  and  disease. 

Many  have  imbibed  an  erroneous  impression  that  Dr.  Hall  is  a  warm 
advocate  for  the  use  of  the  lancet ;  and,  as  Uie  case  of  Dr.  Hall  is  very 
extensively  applicable  to  physicians,  I  shall  state  the  nature  of  the 
misapprehension.  Dr.  Hall  advocates  bloodletting  only  in  certain  af- 
fections where  few  would  deny  the  propriety  of  the  remedy ;  and  in 
such  cases  he  commends  its  liberal  use.  But,  what  he  has  so  far  said 
with  emphasis  has  the  eflect  of  discouraging  its  application  in  the  vast 
class  of  congestive  fevers,  and  depressing  inflammations,  and  even  in 
many  of  the  cases  to  which,  on  general  principles,  ho  admits  its  ap 
plicability. 

But  it  is  not  alone  by  his  exclusive  precepts  that  his  purpose  is  at- 
tempted. On  more  than  one  occasion,  he  broadly  aflirms,  that  "  it  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  more  injury  has  been  done  by  an  undue,  or 
by  an  inefiicient,  use  of  the  lancet."  Such  is  the  balance  which  is 
often  struck  by  apparent  advocates  of  bloodletting ;  but,  I  am  still  apt 
to  think,  with  Botalli,  that  "  One  hundred  thousand  men  perish  from 
the  want  of  bloodletting,  or  from  its  not  being  timely  employed,  where 
one  perishes  from  excessive  bleeding,  when  prescribed  by  a  physician." 

General  Conclunons  as  to  Bloodletting. 

1027.  From  all  that  has  been  now  said  on  the  subject  of  bloodlet- 
ting, I,  arrive  at  the  following  general  conclusions  : 

1.  That  loss  of  blood  produces  its  direct  and  eflicient  impression 
upon  the  vires  vitcs  of  the  capillary  blood-vessels,  by  modifying  their 
action. 
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2.  That  the  quantity  of  blood  to  be  abstracted  relates  directly  to 
the  foregoing  impression. 

3.  That  the  most  salutary  effect  of  loss  of  blood  will,  therefore, 
consist  in  its  nearest  approximation  to  a  full  but  just  impression  upon 
the  vires  vita, 

4.  That,  to  produce  and  maintain  the  foreeoing  impression,  will  re- 
quire the  abstraction  of  a  certain  quantity  of  blood  in  every  case,  the 
measure  of  which  will  be  the  antecedent  and  resulting  symptoms. 

5.  That  bloodletting  may  add  to  the  force  of  disease  by  coming 
short  of  that  impression ;  or,  it  will  be  injurious  if  carried  to  excess, 
or  may  even  induce  new  inflammations. 

6.  That  the  local,  and  sometimes  the  general,  abstraction  of  blood 
may  be  remedial  when  inflammation  is  induced  by  excessive  blood- 
letting alone. 

7.  That  bloodletting  may  be  a  remedy  for  other  diseases  than  in- 
flammation and  fever. 

8.  That  loss  of  blood  is  equally  safe  at  all  periods  of  life,  is  most 
indispensablet  in  a  general  sense,  in  old  age,  though  not  less  impor- 
tant in  many  diseases  of  infancy. 

9.  That,  when  employed  as  a  prophylactic,  on  passing  from  north- 
ern to  tropical  countries,  it  must  be  widi  such  moderation  as  shall  not 
increase  irritability ;  and  then  only  in  the  plethoric  and  robust. 

10.  That  general  bloodletting,  cupping,  and  leeching,  operate  upon 
common  principles,  which  are  more  or  less  modified  in  each  mode  of 
abstracting  blood.     That  cupping  is  intermediate,  in  this  respect,  be-* 
tween  general  bloodletting  and  leeching. 

11.  That  general  bloodletting  is  a  far  more  important  remedy  than 
leeching;  and  that,  while  cases  constantly  arise  in  which  the  latter 
cannot  bo  substituted  for  the  former,  there  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  general  bloodletting  cannot  take  the  place  of  leeching.  That 
cupping  will  sometimes  answer  the  purposes  of  either,  and  may  be, 
though  rarely,  better. 

12. •  That  the  brain  has  a  peculiar  allotment  in  the  effects  of  loss  of 
blood ;  and  that  inflammation  of  this  organ  will  generally  sustain  a 
greater  loss  than  any  other.  That  there  are,  however,  peculiar  con- 
ditions of  the  brain,  as  in  some  cases  of  mania,  the  delirium  of  drunk- 
enness, and  especially  apoplexy,  in  which,  on  account  of  the  relation 
of  the  nervous  influence  to  the  organic  powers,  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  influence  is  determined  by  loss  of  blood,  its  abstraction 
may  be  either  inadmissible,  or  must  be  practiced  with  great  circum- 
spection. 

13.  That  spontaneous  hemorrhage,  occurring  at  adult  age,  should 
not  be  restrained,  unless  manifestly  proceeding  to  excess. 

"  Troth,  like  a  single  point,  eicapea  the  sight, 
And  claims  attention  to  perceive  it  right ; 
Bat  what  reaembles  tmu  is  soon  descried, 
Spread!  like  a  lorface,  and  expanded  wide." — PoMrBXT. 
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«<  EXPEBIMEMTAL  MEDICINE." 

1028.  During  the  former  editions  of  the  foregoing  work  the  Aathor 
has  seen  no  inducement  to  modify  any  of  bis  conclusions,  or  to  disturb 
any  of  the  facts  upon  which  they  are  founded,  and,  for  the  same  reasooi 
every  statement  appears  in  the  present  edition  (1857)  as  presented  orig- 
inally in  1847.  Whatever  may  have  been  subsequently  disclosed  in 
Physiology  and  Cliemistry  is  essentially  in  harmony  with  all  that  the 
author  incorporated  in  the  foundation  upon  which  his  Institutes  are 
erected,  and  places  them  beyond  the  probability  of  being  much  invali- 
dated. In  his  discussion  of  Organic  Chemistry  as  applied  to  Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  Therapeutics,  it  is  evident  that  he  could  not  doubt  that 
this  invasion  upon  Medicine  would  prove  ephemeral,  and  that  the  Chem- 
ist would  soon  retreat  into  the  appropriate  field  of  Nature.  (§  4^  d^  5^ 
6, 18, 42-67,349a,350Jn,  351,356, 376i,  435  c,  676^960  d,1006  a,  Ac.) 

These  expectations  have  been  realized  sooner  than  the  authdr  had  an- 
ticipated, a£r  he  will  now  show,  for  the  benefit  of  his  junior  reaciers,  by  a 
few  extracts  from  one  of  the  latest  and  most  approved  works  upon  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  by  the  justly  celebrated  Professor  Lehmann.  It  is 
true,  our  Author  has  favoured  us  with  an  able  and  elaborate  Treatise  in 
behalf  of  **  Physiological  Chemistry ;''  but  whoever  may  peruse  its  pages 
will  everywhere  discern  the  obstacles  which  necessarily  beset  his  path, 
and  the  vagueness  of  his  conclusions,  and  many  unavoidable  contradic- 
tions, after  having  discarded  those  indispensable  elements  which  are 
summarily  involved  in  the  following  quotations,  and  which  amount  to 
a  virtual  admission  that  we  must  seek  in  the  doctrines  of  vital  solidism 
for  the  only  true  philosophy  of  life  and  disease.     Thus,  our  Author : 

1029.  **  As  soon  as  wo  subject  to  investigation  the  highly  compli- 
cated chemical  phenomena  of  life,  we  enter  upon  ike  actual  domain  of  Ay- 
pothesia.  It  unfortunately  happens,  however,  that  the  correct  logical  con- 
ception of  an  hypothesis  has  been  completely  lost  sight  of,  and  its  place 
supplied  by  the  vaguest  fictions ;  whence  the  term  has  fisdlen  into  such 
discredit  that  many  have  been  desirous  of  setting  aside  all  hypotheseSi 
unmindful  that  even  the  simplest  form  of  experiment  cannot  be  pre- 
sented without  their  aid. 

'*  Physiological  Chemistry  has  given  rise  to  many  delusions  of  this 
nature,  owing  to  its  imperfect  development,  and  to  the  necessity  presented 
by  Physiology  and  Pathology  for  chemical  elucidation.  Some  few  isolated 
deductions  were  drawn  from  superficial  chemical  experiments,  and  ar» 
ranged  in  a  purely  imaginary  connection  by  the  aid  of  chemical  symbols 
and  formula;,  for  whose  establishment  analysis  in  many  cases  did  not  af«* 
ford  any  sanction.  Thus,  for  instance  [a  very  important  and  comprehend 
give  example],  in  the  attempt  to  form  a  oondusion  regarding  the 
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morplioos  of  the  Uood  fron  an  elementaiy  analyds  of  its  solid  reriAM^ 
and  of  the  oompodtioii  of  ih*  individoal  constituents  of  the  ezcMioiii^ 
there  is  an  utter  absence  of  all  scientific  groundwork;  fiir,  indqpendeatlj 
of  the  &ct  that  the  elemoitaiy  analysis  ^so  compound  a  maUer  as  the 
tdood  is  incapahk  of  yielding  ctn^  reliable  resuUs^  and  cannot^  thcTCfen^ 
justify  the  adoption  of  aay  ^sMoa^  cheipical  fonnulay  it  is  sorely  most 
iUo^pad  to  attempt  to  ootDpars'tUo'^ioftapteittoa  of  the  Uood  ooUectively 
with  that  of  the  aqparaie  excrementitious  matter.  In  such  deduction^ 
expressed  by  chemical  finmulflB^  the  addition  of  atoms  of  o^^gen,  aod.thi 
snbtriiction  of  those  of  water,  carbonic  add,  and  ammonia,  are  wkA 
eJKttaigf  for  chismfcal  analym  do  hot  uSbrA  thd  «%taB0<  gfikMhUbtim 
au^jority  of  these  equations.** ''  ^^CShemlcal  eqite^tions  having  no  othor 
fcrtdstioii  thaa  the. pnsamed  lii&Uibility  of  einyytical  fimniilfl^'iHMt 
chinss  OS  lo.deviato  from  iheipath  aCpb^cal  inqniry,  and  SMohptrSsM 
^.dhaos  of  the  most  .unteiiable  4eIuiaaa.V  (And  eo,  XM^,  S  4%  jfl^  ^b^ 
.;:Pf  Have  the  sasMrrM  ana^/eu  efmoMi  Uood  instilntad  dorH^fiha^laal 
ftiriyaaia  AilflUed  the  ezpeclatknia  oCBhysiGiaasI  .  (1 5^,a.>  I  With  di 
diii  gratitude  to  the:  indebtigalda  Jnvesftigaiors  wfaiv^^' Aa^tfiv  aU 
Ihin  that  which^iBOOrehamisti^  could  ofltar,  boldly  attanplad  .to  thcas 
lifPit  on  those  oJbscuie  inquiries, -it  must  be  admitted  that»  y hen:  W»swi» 
^fmtfiMqji^te  intQ  itm  reeonqm^ 

fliafe  the  Msnll,  although  too  deariy  booght,  was  akogOkerimmbfkemiM 
etiimfyjike:  r^uimmniB  of  JP^ihologg,  i  <i  aTS^.)  Have  the  punwiiBa 
muiy^M  it  th^urme  ltd  t0tMidkmee^4fa^ 

^MMB  of  ditease,  or  so-caUad  diathoMt  (1437,691.)  Allhoiq^M 
wfglii- have  anticipated  greater  lesolti^  we  can  luuedlywisodMr  that  dis 
edbtU  hitherto  made  ahbold  either  wholly  or  partially  havs'cboelped  oar 
SKpeetations;  for  although  these  investigalaons  may  have  rendered  diem- 
istry  no  unworthy  auxiliary  to  a  physical  diagnosis,  anafjfeee  ^ 
pnducta  can  hardfy  a^ord  oa  msiglU  into  the  chmieal  labaraiory  of  the 
panienif  while  the  means  are  wanting  to  prosecute  them  with  the  sden* 
tifio  accuracy  attainable  in  the  case  of  mineral  analyses.  Animal  Chem- 
isli7  is  still  wholly  unable  to  afford  us  a  precise,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
pcBCtically  useful  method  of  investigating  the  Uood;  and  how  should  it 
he  otherwise  while  we  continue  to  be  in  doubt  regarding  the  chemical 
nature  of  ite  ordinary  eonstituentif  The  mineral  substances  of  nonmU 
blood  are  not-  yet  determined,  or,  at  all  events,  continue  to  be  made  the 
subject  of  dispute;  we  scarcely  know  the  names  of  the  fat^  matters  it 
esfitains;  one  ^its  most  important  conatitttents,/6rm,  cannot  be  chem- 
iadly  exhibited  in  a  pure  state ;  we  are  ignorant  of  the  nolvre  and  mode 
of  secretion  of  the  ^£0611/01  of  the  blood-corpuscles;  we  are  still  fiir  from 
being  able  to  separate  and  determine  the  so-called  ^nnoteia  oandm  (1 1% 
HBCy  409  o,  b) ;  and  we  are  also  ignorant  of  the  excrementitious  sub* 
stances  occurring  in  the  blood.  HoWy  lAen,  amtdet  these  and  a  iBOuaAMD 
OIHER  UNCERTAIMTIES  AND  DOUBTS,  con  on  tnvestigoium  of  the  blood  be 
aeknt^lcally  emd  tnutworihUy  oondmctedf  We  analyse  healthy  and  mor- 
Wd'nUlkj  and  yet  we  are  ignorant  of  the  substances  whose  admixture  wo 
Have  termed  casein.  The  iirnw^  in  its  morbid  conditions,  presents  many 
varieties ;  and  yet  our  knowledge  of  that  secretion,  frequently  as  it  hm 
taien  analyzed,  amounia  to  tittle  morv  than  an  acquaintance  with  the  quaiH 
titive  nelati(ms  of  sosm  q/'tietprMC^Ni/  eonsUtuents ;  creatinine  and  hippm 
rieaeid  have  not  been  determined  by  any  analysis,  while  absolutely  n<kh* 
h^l is: ]mawn.i«(|idi]vlha. most  important  pignen*. of 
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Bianj  experiments  have  been  made  and  theories  broached  on  nutritum 
and  digestion^  and  yet  to  almost  the  present  daj  the  existence  of  ladk 
acid  in  the  gastric  juice  has  been  contested.  Although  hypotheses  are 
not  wonting  re^^uxling  the  mode  of  action  of  Pepsin,  we  know  nothing  of 
its  nature  (§  363-365),  and  we  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  proximate  met- 
amorphosis of  albuminous  bodies  in  the  stomach  during  digestion.  Will 
Mulder  be  able,  even  with  his  most  accurate  analyses,  to  support  his 
protein  theory  by  the  aid  of  sulphamide  and  phosphamidef  Or  is  thk 
term  destmed  to  indicate  a  past  epoch  of  Organic  Chemistry  f  (§  38-^  1, 
350  J  n,  376  (,  409  a,  h.)  When  such  is  the  state  of  Organic  Chemistry^  can 
we  wonder  that  there  should  be  obseuritg  r^arding  the  chemical  pro* 
cesses  in  the  animal  body,  their  various  isolated  and  combined  actions, 
their  casual  connection,  and  their  dependence  on  external  influences  and 
internal  conditions  t  Unfortunately,  we  might  be  led  to  believe,  from 
the  lectures  and  writings  of  many  physicians,  that,  trusting  to  the  apho- 
ristic and  often  highly  apodictic  assertions  of  certain  chemists,  they  felt  se- 
cure of  having  reached  the  object  of  their  inquiries.  (§  5^,  a.)  Although 
at  present  uttle  more  than  tub  direction  is  indicated,  we  may  hope  m 
due  time,  and  after  innumerable  ejfortSf  to  see  our  endeavours  crowned  wM 
success  r*  And  so  said  Fourcroy  seventy  years  ago,  p.  9,  S  5,  376^. 
From  all  which,  it  appears  that  our  friends  are  upon  the  wrong  track.-— 
ProftsFBor  Lbhmann's  Physiological  Chemistry,  vol.  i.,  p.  19, 23,  Philadd-» 
phia,  1855. 

1030.  Again,  we  have  a  summary  admission  from  this  eminent  Chem- 
ist which  shows  us  forcibly  that  there  can  be  no  dependence  upon  organio 
analyses  for  any  knowledge  of  the  natural  or  morbid  processes  or  prod- 
ucts of  tlie  living  body — not  even,  indeed,  of  the  elementary  constitution 
of  the  tissues  in  their  natural  condition.     Thus : 

^*  The  theory  of  tlie  chemical  nature  of  the  animal  tissues  is  a  depart- 
ment of  physiological  chemistry  which,  as  yet,  has  been  very  little  culti- 
vated, and  the  reasons  of  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  our  knowledge  are 
too  obvious  to  require  any  detailed  exposition.  We  will,  therefore,  sim- 
ply observe,  that  the  most  important  obstacle  to  the  chemical  investiga- 
tion of  the  tissues  is,  that  their  elements  are  too  intimately  combined  or 
associated  with  one  another  to  admit  of  their  being  prepared  for  chemical 
analysis  by  a  previous  mechanical  separation.  This  separation  of  the  va- 
rious elementary  tissues  which  are  deposited  among,  penetrate  between, 
and  envelop  each  other,  is  rendered  the  more  dilRcult  by  the  circum- 
stance that,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  they  are  equally  insoluble  in  the 
ordinary  indifferent  menstrua  employed  by  chemists.  If  we  have  re- 
course to  the  stronger  or  more  energetic  solvents,  as,  for  instance,  adds 
and  alkalies,  wc  have  seldom  any  assurance  that  the  dissolved  substance 
is  the,  otherwise,  unchanged  histological  element,  and  the  portion  remain- 
ing undissolved  is,  in  reality,  a  simple  chemically  pure  material.  Indeed, 
in  a  majority  of  cases,  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  that  the  chemical  consti- 
tution of  the  tissue  on  which  we  are  experimenting  is  entire fy  changed  by 
such  reagents''  (§  53  6,  417  a).  And  so  of  the  blood  and  secretions,  §  1029. 
(Professor  Lehmann'b  Physiological  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  174.) 

Among  the  many  very  luminous  comments  by  which  our  author 
credits  organic  analyses,  we  should  naturally  expect  to  And  the 
discouragement  of  pathological  chemistry.  On  entering  upon  the  ocm- 
sidcration  of  "  Exudations  and  Pathological  Formations,"  he  remaiki 
that, 
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*<  We  have  often  had  occasion  to  comment  upon  the  inefficiencj  and 
imperfection  of  our  chemical  knowledge,  when  compared  with  the  great 
eapectations  which  have  heen  entertained  in  respect  to  its  applications  to 
Physiology  and  Pathology ;  yet  there  is  scarcely  any  subject  which  tnoft 
thoroughly  calls  for  our  confession  of  weakness  and  incapacity  than  the  one 
wo  are  now  about  to  consider*'  (§  5,  376^,  676  b^  1006  a).  Again: 
^^The  science  of  Pathological  Histology,  which  alone  can  guide  the 
Chemist,  is  so  full  of  uncertainties^  subjective  conceptions^  and  varying  am- 
jectures^  notwithstanding  some  signal  advances,  that  it  scarcely  ever  pre- 
aents  any  starting-point  for  chemical  investigation.'* — "A  Chemist  can- 
not be  satisfied  that  he  knows  a  substance  until  he  has  submitted  it  to 
an  elementary  analysis^  and  can  attain,  at  all  events,  an  approximate  de- 
tennination  of  its  atomic  weight.  In  fact,  a  body  which  has  been  sub- 
mitted by  the  Chemist  to  a  few  reactions  only,  however  striking  thej 
may  be,  but  for  which  he  is  unable  to  establish  a  formula  based  upon  eU 
ementary  analysis^  may  be  almost  considered  as  unknown  to  hm  (S  1029). 
In  this  sense  (and  in  exact  investigations  we  can  only  take  this  view)  all 
substances,  as  transition  stages  from  the  protein -bodies  of  a  plastic  exu- 
dation, are  wholly  unknown  to  us,  and  must  remain  equally  unex|^ained 
until  we  are  able  to  elucidate  the  mystery  of  protein**  (§  18  (/,  e,  53  6,  409 
a,  b),  ^  The  troubles  multiply  after  death,  among  which  is  the  '^  rapid 
decomposition,  even  while  the  body  is  yet  warm,"  and  upon  which  we 
have  quoted  a  luminous  remark  of  Tiedcroann  in  §  54,  a.  '^  In  a  word," 
says  our  Author,  '<  while  even  the  quantitative  investigation  of  objects  de- 
rived from  healthy  animals  has  to  contend  with  such  difficulties  that  very 
few  animal  juices  admit  of  being  very  accurately  examined,  the  qua&kt' 
twe  analysis  of  pathological  products  is  opposed  by  insuperable  obstacles.^ 
"  If,  therefore,  wo  have  very  sligJU  prospect  of  being  able  to  trace  patho- 
logical processes  by  a  qualitative  examination  of  exudations,  or  of  attain- 
ing any  scientific  aim  by  such  a  mode  of  procedure,  we  are  led  to  inquire, 
with  some  hesitation,  whether  the  quantitative  analysis  of  these  products 
would  be  attended  by  any  better  results.** — Leum.vkx,  ibid.,  vol.  ii.,  p. 
271-274. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  placing  many  of  our  Author's  words  in 
italics  and  capitals,  and  have  introduced  references  to  Sections  in  these 
Institutes,  and  shall  preserve  tl.ls  plan  hereafter  for  the  sake  of  the  read- 
er's eye,  and,  more  or  less,  as  a  substitute  for  comment.  Many  of  the 
remarks  which  I  have  rendered  emphatic  in  all  the  foregoing  quotations 
express  a  fundamental  fact,  which  vitiates  all  organic  analyses  beyond 
the  mere  disclosure  of  a  probable  elementiiry  composition.  Upon  this  I 
have  hitherto  insisted  as  an  insuperable  dilficulty  (§  53,  b,  &c.).  I  may 
also  say,  in  explanation  of  my  general  silence  upon  our  Author's  facts 
and  hypotheses,  that  I  am  not  aware  of  any  one  whose  essential  nature 
I  have  not  examined  and  controverted  in  the  foregoing  work.  But  a 
better  reason  may  be  found  in  the  consideration  that  our  Author  has, 
hiniself,  surrounded  his  facts  and  hypotheses,  throughout  his  work,  with 
admitted  doubts,  distrust,  and  ambiguities,  of  which  the  foregoing  are 
but  a  few  examples.  It  is,  however,  an  able,  but,  as  appears  to  uie,  an 
abortive  attempt  to  reconstruct  the  fallen  fabric  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
Our  Author  is  merciless  upon  the  past,  and,  as  our  extracts  show,  is  li- 
most  hopeless  for  the  future.     (§  G26  b,  819  b.) 
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FRODUCnOM  OF  ANDCAL  SUGAB. 

1031,  a.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  bring  nnder  the  test  of  the  forgo- 
ing results  of  chemical  experience,  as  well  of  certain  physiological  prin- 
ciples, the  new  function  wliich  has  been  lately  ascribed  to  the  liver  of 
generating  sugar,  in  connection  with  the  supposed  mechanical  filtration 
of  sugar  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  and  mamma;.  But,  independ- 
ently of  this  great  incongruity  between  the  supposed  catalytic  action  of 
the  liver  and  the  mechanical  office  of  other  complex  glandular  oi^ns, 
we  are  startled  with  the  announcement  that  the  liver  is  a  farther  excep- 
tion to  the  principle  of  analogy  in  discharging  multiplied  and  perfectly 
distinct  functions  in  the  economy  of  life.  '*  Qu'il  resulte  de  Id  que  le 
foie  n'est  pas  un  organe  simple,  mais  un  orgone  a  fonctions  multiplcB, 
puisqu*]!  secrete  d*uno  part  du  Sucre,  de  Tautre  de  la  bile.'* — Cl.  Beb- 
NARD,  Leqons  de  Physiologic  Exp.^  &c.,  p.  88 ;  1854,  1855. 

Without,  certainly,  denying  the  alleged  fact  in  respect  to  the  liver,  it 
18  proper  to  inquire  into  its  probability  until  it  becomes  established,  and 
in  doing  this  we  shall  have  analyzed  some  important  facts  in  their  rela- 
tion to  the  functions  of  glandular  organs.  Should  the  supposed  forma- 
tion of  sugar  by  the  liver,  as  a  product  distinct  from  the  bile,  and  deft- 
tined  to  subserve  totally  different  purposes,  be  rendered  no  longer  doubt- 
ful, we  shall  hail  it  as  a  remarkable  accession  to  physiological  science^ 
however  much  it  may  disturb  any  supposed  principles,  or  however  little 
may  be  its  practical  bearings ;  and,  whatever  may  be  the  final  issue, 
nothing  can  detract  from  the  great  merit  of  the  inquiries  which  con- 
ducted the  philosopher  to  the  supposed  discovery.  (§  5^,  a-f.)  Our 
argument,  however,  will  be  particularly  with  Professor  Lchmann,  who 
has  gone  more  fully  than  Bernard  into  many  important  bearings  of  the 
^mietion. 

'lOdl,  b.  Now,  in  respect  to  the  production  of  bile,  Professor  Lehmann 
is  a  perfectly  orthodox  Physiologist;  but,  apparently,  only  so  because 
the  reagents  employed  in  Chemistry  have  not  yet  transformed  the  constit- 
uents of  blood  into  any  of  those  so-called  proximatcs  which  they  so  read- 
ily effect  in  the  bile.  (§  54  a,  1029,  1030.)  Doubtless,  however,  when 
that  shall  have  been  consummated,  as  is  not  unlikely  to  happen,  the 
liver  will  lose  its  isolated  rank  in  I'hysiology,  and  fall  to  the  level  of 
other  "  strainers."     Thus,  our  Author : 

"  In  passing  to  the  consideration  of  the  individual  biliary  substances, 
and  inquiring;  wliich  of  these  exist  prcfoiftied  in  the  blood  of  the  portal 
vein,  we  find  that  none  of  the  most  essential  constituents  of  the  bile  can 
be  detected  in  it."  "  The  error  of  supposing  that  biliary  substances  have 
been  demonstrated  in  the  blood  of  the  i>ortal  vein  by  means  of  sugar  and 
sulphuric  acid,  arises  from  the  similar  reaction  which  Pettenkofer's  test 
gives  with  olein  and  oleic  acid." — Lehmann,  xbid.y  vol.  i.,  p.  480.  Our 
author  says,  alsio,  that  ''  During  the  slow  passage  of  the  blood  through 
the  liver,  it  undergoes  such  important  modifications,  that  a  mere  filter^ 
i^O  off  of  certain  constituents  of  the  blood  through  the  liver  w  not  to  be 
thought  of\'^  And  so  MuUer,  §  42,  and  Miilder,  §  350J  tf,  and  Liebig, 
§  53  c,  409  e. 

It  is  even  denied  by  Kane  and  others,  that  the  bile  is  absorbed  into 
the  bloo<l  in  cases  of  jaundice— only  the  coloring  matter.  '*The  prob- 
lem," say  Bccqucrcl  and  Kodier,  '<  as  to  whether  the  bile  passes  into  the 
Mood  hnq  occunied  the  attention  of  Chemiflts  as  well  as  Physicians,  bat 
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it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  thoroughly  solved  by  either." — Bec- 
QUEREL  AMD  Rodieb'b  PMoiogkai  Chemistry,  p.  239.     London,  1857. 

As  to  hdic  acid  and  tcna,  Lehmann  declares,  that  <<  The  recogoition 
of  lactates  in  healthy  blood  is  just  as  difficult  or  tn^passible  as  that  (^  urea 
in  the  same  fluid.'^— (/i^'d,  vol.  i.,  p.  96.)  The  supposed  pre-ezisteDce 
of  Idebig's  ^'  important  instrument,"  protein^  in  the  blood  (§  18  c^  409)^ 
and  of  tlie  great  digester,  pepsin^  also,  is  abandoned ;  which,  indeed,  may 
be  equally  said  of  most  other  organic  products. 

Now,  in  these  facts  which  Chemistry  has  been  gradually  learning  in 
its  career  of  '^  experimental  philosophy,"  it  should  recognize  a  very  strong 
analogy  in  proof  that  the  formation  of  all  the  secreted  products  of  an 
organic  nature,  and  in  the  natural  condition  of  the  body,  depends  upon 
the  organs  by  which  they  are  elaborated,  and  that  they  had  no  pre-€Z« 
istence  in  the  blood.  The  various  modifications  which  lipnph  undJei^goes, 
as  deposited  by  the  most  simple  structures  in  difierent  parts  of  the  body, 
reflects  a  flood  of  light  upon  our  subject  (§  408,  409  &-k) ;  and  I  may 
appeal  to  liebig  for  a  great  general  law  which  carries  our  analogy 
through  all  organic  nature  (§  42).  The  analogy,  however,  supplied  by 
the  simple  tissues  should  be  at  least  conceded  to  the  glandular  organs, 
unce  it  is  here  corroborated  by  a  strict  analogy  of  structure ;  and  where 
chemical  reagents  determine  from  the  blood  the  same  so-called  prozi« 
mates  which  they  are  capable  of  deriving  from  the  secretions,  these  sap- 
posed  proximates  should  be  regarded  equally  as  artificial  transformations 
(§  43,  53  b,  54  by  417,  1030),  and  Organic  Chemistry  should  cling  to 
oataJysis  as  its  only  consistent  and  dignified  ground  (§  350$  o-^,  409  j). 
But  such  has  never  been  the  philosophy  of  Organic  Chemistry.  It  dis- 
cards, ostensibly,  the  organic  force,  or  vital  principle,  or  plastic  power 
(for  they  are  convertible  terms),  while  there  is  scarcely  a  modem  treat- 
ise upon  chemical  physiology  which  docs  not  invoke  the  aid  of  that 
power  ill  its  lucubrations  upon  the  phenomena  of  life,  and  then  i%'ith 
senseless  ingratitude  casts  it  away  as  a  phantom  of  the  imagination ; 
though  it  should  be  excepted  in  behalf  of  Lehmann  that  he  is  consistent 
throughout  in  disclaiming  all  connection  with  any  thing  but  the  mere 
properties  of  dead  matter.  It  is  not,  therefore,  remarkable  that,  when 
these  philosophers  manufacture  sugar  or  urea  out  of  the  blood,  they 
should  neglect  their  pronunciation  relative  to  the  constituents  of  the 
bile.  Our  able  Author  is  of  this  number,  although  he  finds  much  diffi- 
culty with  diabetic  urine.  But  this  is  partially  overcome  by  the  assump- 
tion that  ^^no  one  can  doubt  that  it  is,  for  the  most  part  at  all  events, 
derived  frcnn  vegetable  food" — (Lehmann,  ibid,,  vol.  i.,  p.  259.)  And 
"  M.  Mialhe,  especially,  believes  that  the  formation  of  sugar  can  not  be 
independent  of  a  saccharine  or  amylaceous  diet.'' — (Becquerel  and  Ro- 
DIER,  ibid.,  p.  249.)  No  one,  however,  acquainted  with  the  literature 
of  medicine  is  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  saccharine  matter  in  diabetes 
is  said  to  bo  often  as  abundant  when  the  patient  subsists  as  exclusively 
upon  animal  as  vegetable  food,  and  that  there  are  those  who  have  con- 
sidered a  vegetable  diet  most  conducive  to  the  disappearance  of  saccha- 
rine matter  in  diabetes.  (See  Essay  on  the  IMiilosophy  of  Diabetes,  in 
Medical  and  PInjsiological  CommeiitarieSyVo].  i.,  p.  C74-682  (1840),  where 
this  ground  is  considered,  and  where  the  Author  anticipates  the  ultimate 
&iluro  of  detecting  sugar  and  urea  in  the  general  circulating  mass  of 
blood,  in  opposition  to  the  statements  then  in  vogue ;  or,  as  Christison 
had  it,  the  blood  is  sometimee  ^Uoaded  with  urea.'*) 
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Nor  can  the  laboratory  approach  an  intelligible  answer  wbj  such  a 
profusion  of  saccharine  matter  is  elaborated  during  lactation,  unless  it 
be  allowed  to  be  the  product  of  the  mammaiy  gland  (§  424).  Whence 
comes  this  substance  in  the  nursing-mothers  of  the  human  race  that  are 
wholly  restricted  to  a  meat  diet,  as  in  dyspeptic  troubles,  if  vegetable 
food,  as  is  admitted  (ut  supra),  must  yield,  ''  for  the  most  part  at  all 
events,'*  that  substance  to  diabetic  urine?  Or  where  shall  we  look  ion 
it  in  the  nursing-mothers  of  the  strictly  carnivorous  tribes  ?  Will  the 
laboratory  answer  why  saccharine  matter  is  not  accumulated  in  the 
blood  when  lactation  is  suppressed  t  Or  if,  according  to  Bernard,  sugar 
be  found  throughout  the  circulating  mass  of  blood  during  digestion, 
why  is  not  some  small  part  of  it  at  least  "strained  off,"  as  in  diabetes  t 
According  to  this  Philosopher,  when  it  gets  involved  in  the  circulating 
mass,  it  must  be  an  efTeto  substance,  since  it  is  said  to  be  generated  by 
the  liver  to  be  extinguished  in  the  lungs  for  the  uses  of  tlie  general 
economy.  Nor  will  it  do  to  assume  that  the  quantity  is  too  small ;  for 
it  appears  to  be  far  more  easy  of  detection  by  Bemiu*d  in  the  blood  of 
the  renal  arteries  than  urea  can  possibly  be  under  any  circumstances. 
The  fact,  therefore,  contradicts  the  experiments.  Moreover,  is  it  prob- 
able thai  the  same  disposition  would  be  made  of  sugar  by  the  lungs  when 
circulating  in  arterial  blood  as  when  presented  to  those  organs  by  the  ve- 
nous blood  of  the  hepatic  veins?  (§  409,  e.)  No  incongruous  hypotheses 
will  answer  here ;  and  it  is  evident  that  the  Chemist  would  avoid  the  in- 
quiry.    (See  Lehmann,  ut  cif.,  vol.  ii.,  p.  344.) 

It  is  true,  it  made  no  difference  with  CI.  Bernard  (who,  doubtless,  had 
the  foregoing  facts  before  him)  whether  animals  were  fed  upon  vegeta- 
ble or  animal  food.  He  was  always  sure  to  find  sugar  somewhere  be- 
tween the  liver  and  the  lungs,  or,  at  all  events,  in  the  supposed  laboratory 
itself.     But  we  will  hear  him : 

**  We  fed  a  great  number  of  dogs,  at  the  College  of  France,  during  six 
or  eight  months  exclusively  with  meat.  The  animals  being  then  killed, 
1*90  gr.  of  sugar  was  found  in  the  liver,  and  this  is  as  large  a  propor- 
tion as  is  found  in  dogs  that  have  been  allowed  a  mixed  diet  (rcUinienta* 
Hon  mixtey\ — Bernard's  Lemons  de  Physiologie  Exp.^  appliq,  a  la  Medi- 
cine^  p.  G9.     1854-5. 

Bernard  also  allows  the  fact  (important  in  its  connection  with  the 
foregoing),  that  long  abstinence  occasions  an  entire  failure  of  the  pro- 
duction of  sugar.  Nor  did  he  find  it  in  any  of  the  cases  beyond  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  liver,  which  farther  embarrasses  the  phenomenon  of  lacta- 
tion in  carnivorous  animals,  and  of  diabetic  sugar  as  it  presents  itself  in 
man  when  subsisting  upon  animal  food  alone.  Moreover,  Bernard  failed 
of  detecting  sugar  in  the  liver  of  some  diabetic  patients,  which  leads 
Becqucrcl  and  Rodier  to  say  that, 

"The  theory  of  Bernard,  although  bearing  the  stamp  of  probability, 
presents,  nevertheless,  certain  difficulties  which  farther  experiment  can 
alone  remove.  As  long  as  the  absence  of  sugar  in  the  livers  of  a  certain 
number  of  diabetic  patients  remains  unexplained,  his  theory  must  be  re- 
garded as  incomplete." — Becquerel  and  Rodier,  ibid.^  p.  249. 

Nevertheless,  there  appears  to  us  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  the 
protluction  of  sugar  either  by  the  mammae  in  lactation,  or  by  the  kidneyf 
in  diabetes,  although  the  subjects  subsist  exclusively  upon  animal  fbod, 
or  be  subjected  to  prolonged  abstinence.  Glucose  or  grape  sugar,  which 
is  said  to  be  identical  with  diabeiic  sugar j  conaste  of  twelve  atoms  each 
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of  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  These  are  the  main  constituents  of 
the  blood,  whatever  the  diet ;  and  if  the  Chemist  fail  of  fabricating  sugar 
out  of  the  blood  or  liver  after  prolonged  abstinence,  it  does  not  show  in 
the  least  that  it  may  not  be  generated  by  some  part  of  the  living  organ- 
iBOk^  But  it  does  show  that  Organic  Chemistry  is  at  fault  in  its  prem- 
ises when  it  confounds  the  living  body  with  a  chemical  apparatus.  Well, 
therefore,  has  it  been  said,  when  chemically  considered,  that 

'<M.  Bernard,  while  asserting  that  the  liver  may  secrete  sugar  without 
the  ingesta  of  such  alimentary  substances  as  are  usually  considered  ne- 
cessary to  its  formation,  nevertheless  admits  that  prolonged  abstinence 
may  even  produce  complete  disappearance  of  the  sugar.  This  result — 
the  formation  of  sugar  without  constituent  materials— is  the  most  un- 
acoeptiible  portion  of  his  theory,  and  new  experiments  are  requisite  before 
it  can  be  satisfactorily  proved.'* — ^Becquekel  and  Rodier's  Pathologi- 
cal C/iemistryj  p.  248. 

Nor  is  it  a  less  interesting  feature  of  the  subject,  that  the  liver  should 
be  regarded  as  the  producer  of  saccharine  matter  in  virtue  of  its  or- 
ganization and  properties,  both  by  Bernard  {tit  cit)  and  by  Lehmann  {ui 
eii^  vol.  i.,  p.  257,  624 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  844),  as,  also,  of  the  bile,  while  the 
mammary  gland  in  fulfilling  its  wonderful  final  cause,  alike  in  all  its  va- 
riety of  structure,  and  the  kidney  in  a  special  form  of  disease,  are  de- 
graded to  the  mere  mechanical  office  of  filtration.  (§  408,  424.)  I  need 
not  speak  of  the  dormant  condition  of  the  former  gland  in  all  mammif- 
crous  animals  in  the  absence  of  maternal  relations,  but  may  say  that, 
according  to  Lehmann,  <Mn  a  normal  state  it  is  probable  that  no  sugar 
finds  its  way  into  the  urine*'  (§  829),  and  that  ''  it  is  only  seldom  we 
meet  with  saccharine  matter  in  other  diseases  than  diabetes ;"  and  even 
"  in  the  blood  of  diabetic  patients,  I  never  could  find,"  says  Lehmann, 
"  more  than  0*047  p.  m.  of  sugar ;"  (ut  cxL^  vol.  i.,  p.  257,  623.)  Becque- 
rel  and  Kodier  go  farther  than  this : 

"The  only  disease,"  say  they,  "in  which  it  has  been  found  is  diabe- 
tes; and  in  this  its  presence  has  given  rise  to  so  much  difterence  of  opin- 
ion, that  doubts  remain  in  the  minds  of  many  respecting  it.  It  is  cer- 
tainly, however,  found  in  no  other  disease.  Among  the  thousands  of 
specimens  of  serum  which  we  have  examined,  it  has  never  been  once  de- 
tected ;  nor  has  any  other  Chemist  alluded  to  its  presence  except  in  dia- 
betes. But  even  in  this  disease,  its  existence  in  the  blood  has  been  con- 
sidered doubtful,  and  is  even  denied  by  some  Chemists — Guendeville, 
Vauquelin,  Segelas,  WoHaston,  and  Henry."  And,  as  to  the  tc5t  of 
light,  "it  is  as  the  result  of  upwards  of  a  thousand  analyses  of  the  blood 
by  means  of  the  polarimeter,  that  we  feel  authorized  to  affirm,  that  if 
sugar  exists  in  the  blood  of  persons  suffi^ring  from  other  diseases  than 
diabetes,  the  fact  is  extremely  rare  and  exceptional.'^ — Becquerel  and 
Bodier's  Pathological  Chemist?^,  p.  71,  72. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Organic  Chemistry  has  receded  to  about 
the  conclusions  which  we  adopted  upon  physiological  grounds  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  fortified  by  the  observations  of  a  distinguished  Chemist  of 
that  day,  whom  we  (juoted  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commaitai-ies 
(vol.  i.,  p.  674),  in  the  following  manner,  and  to  which  we  now  refer  in 
behalf  of  vital  solidism.     Thus,  the  Commentaries  : 

Mr.  Kane  has  stepped  for^'ard  in  behalf  of  the  dignity  of  chemical 
idehce,  and  it  is  to  such  philosophers  that  an  "acknowledgment"  is  duo 
from  Physiologists.     In  respect  to  the  blood  of  diabetes,  he  remarks. 
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that, ''  the  results  of  these  analyses  show  that  in  diabetes,  the  relative 
proportions  of  the  organic  principles  renudn  quite  within  the  limits  of 
the  composition  of  the  blood  in  perfect  health.  In  fact,  the  blood  cannot, 
as  far  as  these  experiments  go^  be  considered  as  at  all  affected  in  this 
distressing  malady.'* — Kane,  in  Dublin  Joum.  of  Med,  and  Chem.  Scienocj 
vol.  i^  p.  24. 

But,  however  this  may  be,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that,  in  the  multitn* 
dinous  experiments  which  are  made  with  chemical  reagents,  some  pro- 
cess may  be  found  which  is  capable  of  generating  from  the  blood  a  trans- 
formation more  or  less  analogous  to  saccharine  matter.  Upon  the  whole' 
ground,  also,  of  the  chemical  philosophy  of  oi^anic  products,  no  objec- 
tion can  be  alleged  against  our  conclusion ;  since,  if  the  formation  of 
sugar  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  organism  be  a  chemical  phenomenon, 
nothing  would  be  more  likely  than  its  manufacture  by  the  Chemist  out 
of  other  organic  compounds  having  the  requisite  elements,  though  this 
conclusion  is  very  far  from  showing  the  accuracy  of  the  former.  But,  it 
is  far  more  important  to  science  and  philosophy,  and  especially  to  prac- 
tical medicine,  that  we  have  Jjchmann's  authority  for  saying  that  these 
analyses  cannot  be  trusted.    (§  1029, 1030.) 

§  1032,  a.  Let  us  now  consider  the  question  in  connection  with  urea. 
Wo  have  seen  that  Lchmann  states  that  "  the  recognition  of  lactates 
in  healthy  blood  is  just  as  difficult  or  impossible  as  that  of  urea  in  the 
same  fluid"  (§  1031) ;  and  he  remarks  that  ''many  Chemists  have  long 
sought  in  vain  to  detect  urea  in  normal  blood;  Simon  believed  that  he 
had  found  it  in  calves*  blood,  and  Strahl  and  Licberkuhn,  and  recently 
Gurrod,  maintain  that  they  have  detected  it  in  human  blood.  Without 
doubting  the  correctness  of  these  Chembts,  it  is  only  recently  that  I  have 
been  able  to  convince  myself  by  decisive  experiments  that  urea  is  pres- 
ent in  normal  blood.** — (Leiimamn,  vi  cit.,  vol.  i.,  p.  153.)  But  may  it 
not  have  been  an  artificial  product?    (§  417, 1029.) 

Bccquerel  and  Kodicr  remark  that ''  urea  probably  exists  in  healthy 
blood,  but  in  too  small  a  quantity  to  be  discovered  by  chemical  analyses.'* 
This  conjecture  arises  from  the  supposed  discovery  of  urea  in  the  blood 
by  Prcvost  and  Dumas  after  extirpating  the  kidneys  of  animals,  and 
from  its  discovery  by  some  Chemists,  "chiefly  in  Great  Britain,"  in 
Bright*s  disease.  But  Becquerel  and  Rodier  have  failed  of  detecting  it 
in  that  affection.     The  question  is  then  propounded — 

"Docs  the  same  thing  occur,  however,  when,  from  any  other  cause, 
the  urinary  secretion  is  greatly  diminished,  as  in  retention  of  urine,  aod 
in  the  various  diseases  to  which  the  kidney  is  liable  ?  On  this  subject, 
analysis  is  as  yet  silent ;  and  hero,  as  in  Bright*s  disease,  much  remains 
to  be  done.** 

As  to  the  prevailing  prejudice  which  often  refers  cerebral  disorders  to 
a  urea-diatluisis^  these  Authors  remark  that 

"It  has  indeed  been  asserted  that  when  the  accumulation  (of  urea) 
became  considerable,  we  might  attribute  to  it  those  cerebral  symptoms 
which  are  commonly  met  with  in  the  last  stage  of  many  renal  diseases. 
This  may  possibly  be  the  case,  but  it  altogether  remains  to  be  proved.** 
And,  as  to  kiestine,  which  has  become  ingrafted  upon  the  philosophy  of 
pregnancy,  it  is  now  said  by  Becquerel  and  llodier  that  "  this  discovery  h 
a  pure  il/uiiion.'' — Becquerel  and  Rodier,  ibid.,  p.  70, 353.  (Sec  3fedh 
cal  and  Physiological  Commentaries^  article  Humoral  Patfiology,  where  dF- 
jections  are  brought  against  the  supposed  absorption  of  urine  in  cases  of 
suppro^pjnn.) 
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But  Lehmann  has  finally  succeeded  in  elaborating  urea  from  healthj 
blood,  and  therefore  again  violates  the  analogy  both  of  functicm  and  or- 
ganization which  he  ascribes  to  the  liver,  of  which  he  afiirms  ^that  a 
JDKVQ  filtering  off  of  certain  constituents  of  the  blood  through  the  liver  is 
not  to  be  thought  q/";"  and  although,  ''  like  Beoquerel,  he  has  fi&iled  in 
establishing  the  fact  that  there  is  an  augmentation  of  urea  in  certaiii 
forms  of  disease,  although  English  physicians  have  shown  an  inclmaikm 
to  assume  a  urea  diathesis*'  (urcemia),  yet,  having  finally  elaborated  urea 
out  of  the  blood,  he  n^lects  not  only  his  own  forcible  analogy,  but  the 
&et  that  urea  is  readily  formed  in  the  laboratory,  in  a  variety  of  waj% 
especially  by  transformations  of  cyanite  of  ammonia  and  of  urine ;  and, 
therefore,  not  only  overleaps  the  clearest  induction  from  the  premises  that 
chemical  reagents  may,  at  least,  accomplish  the  same  artificial  result 
when  brought  to  act  upon  blood  (§  53,  c;  Lieln'g),' hui^  in  common  with 
Other  distinguished  Chemists,  is  led  to  regard  the  kidney  as  a  mere 
er.  (§  409  e,  422,  423.)  Whether,  however,  <'  catalysis,"  or  the  phiU 
ophy  of  **  strainage*'  be  adopted,  before  either  can  prevail  beyond  a  me- 
chanical age,  they  must  answer  us,  in  some  slightly  intelligible  manner, 
how  it  happens,  in  conformity  with  the  known  facts  of  cither  Chemistry 
or  Mechanics,  that  the  urine  undergoes  such  sudden  augmentations  from 
the  operation  of  fear  and  from  the  contact  of  cold  air  with  the  surface 
of  the  body  (§  246,  422,  892f ) ;  and  why,  also,  the  milk  is  liable  to  sud- 
den and  remarkable  changes  from  mental  emotions.  But  this  would  be 
of  very  little  importance  were  it  confined  to  the  source  in  which  it  orig- 
inated. Our  Author,  however,  has  contributed  a  good  part  toward  as- 
signing to  the  liver  its  proper  rank  in  nature — abating  the  catalytic  doe- 
trine  of  its  modus  operandi;  and  it  may  thei*efore  be  reasonably  expect- 
ed that  the  time  is  near  when  the  contrast  in  function  between  the  liver 
and  testis  on  the  one  part,  and  the  mamma  and  kidney  on  the  other,  as 
now  presented  for  the  government  of  medical  philosophy,  will  turn  the 
attention  of  Physicians  from  the  dogmas  of  the  laboratory,  and  the  an- 
alogies drawn  from  "  Strainers,"  to  the  study  of  living  nature,  and  end 
in  restoring  Physiology  to  its  proper  cultivators.  (§  4J  d,  37Gi^,  409  ^ 
493  d.) 

1032,  b.  It  is  true,  the  kidney  is  an  organ  of  excretion,  and  may, 
therefore,  eliminate  any  foreign  matter  from  the  blood,  though  not  by 
filtration.  We  do  not  deny  that  effete  organic  compounds,  even  sugar 
if  it  stray  through  the  lacteals  in  morbid  states  (§  192,  277-295,  826- 
827),  may  be  eliminated  more  or  less  unchanged  by  the  kidneys ;  though, 
for  reasons  already  assigned  (§  38-51,  &c.),  this  fact  cannot  be  satisfac- 
torily detcimined,  either  as  to  the  blood  or  urine,  by  chemical  reagents ; 
and  for  this,  too,  we  have  the  authority  of  I^ehmiinn,  Liebig,  and  Mulder. 
(S  42,  53  c,  450  J  e,  409  y,  1029.)  But  urea  is  not  introduced  from  with- 
out, and  holds  the  same  relation  to  the  urine  as  cholesterin  and  the  resi- 
nous principle  do  to  the  bile,  if  we  allow  these  and  urea  to  exist  natural- 
ly in  the  conditions  in  which  they  are  presented  after  the  application  of 
chemical  reagents.  (§  53  ft,  417  a,  1029,  1033.)  But  it  is  quite  other- 
wise, in  the  former  respect,  with  saccharine  matter,  which  abounds  in 
vegetable  food.  If  this,  therefore,  were  not  destined  for  the  nutrition  of 
Imimals,  and  underwent  no  change  in  the  process  of  digestion,  it  should, 
like  any  other  foreign  substance,  be  freely  eliminated,  in  the  same  or 
some  modified  condition,  by  the  kidney.  But  the  general  failure  of  de- 
tecting it  in  the  circulating  mass  of  blood,  in  connection  with  the  great 
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amount  which  is  appropriated  by  man  and  herbivorous  animals,  and  its 
great  abundance  in  milk  and  diabetic  urine,  and  its  absence  in  all  but 
diabetic  urine  assure  us  of  two  facts,  namely,  that  it  does  not  enter  the 
circulation  unchanged,  in  healthy  states  of  the  body  (§  192,  277-295, 
826-827),  and  tliat  the  mammary  gland  is  capable,  under  certain  very 
remarkable  physiological  influenoes,  and  the  kidney  in  a  special  form  of 
disease,  of  recombining  its  elements  into  saccharine  matter,  whether  those 
elements  exist  in  intimate  union  with  the  blood,  or  be  derived  from  the 
disintegration  of  the  tissues.  But  in  morbid  states  of  the  digestive  or- 
gans, as  always  attend  diabetes,  it  might  be  supposed  that  saccharine 
matter  would  be  readily  taken  up  by  the  lacteals,  when,  like  any  other 
e£fete  substance,  it  should  be  excreted  by  the  kidney  in  some  shape  or 
other  (§  192,  277-295,  426,  826-^27).  It  is  certainly  a  remarkable 
coincidence  that  the  mamma  and  kidney  should,  in  special  conditions  of 
those  organs,  and  in  such  conditions  only  (§  424,  426,  427),  be  alike 
capable  of  forming  saccharine  matter  out  of  the  blood.  But  this  is  en- 
tirely less  remarkable  than  the  double  function  assigned  to  the  liver  of 
generating  bile  and  sugar  for  important  uses  in  the  animal  economy. 
Nevertheless,  while  the  former  drcumstance  disproves  the  physical  ra- 
tionale of  filtration,  it  is  more  improbable  that  the  mamma  and  kidney, 
under  those  special  conditions,  and  those  only,  should  alike  become 
*'  strainers*'  of  a  substance  which  is  admitted  to  exist  in  a  greatly  insuf- 
ficient amount,  at  most,  in  the  circulating  mass  of  blood.  It  is  also,  I 
repeat,  a  far  more  probable  hypothesis,  that  the  kidney  should  produce 
sugar  out  of  certain  elements  of  the  blood  in  that  remarkable  affection 
known  as  diabetes  mellitus,  than  that  the  liver  should  not  only  perform 
liabitually  the  two  great  functions  of  generating  bile  and  sugar  (the  one 
for  important  uses  in  digestion,  and  the  other  for  nutrition),  but  that  its 
saccliarine  function  should  be  abnormally  increased  in  diabetes  and  also 
when  required  by  the  exigencies  of  lactation,  and  then  applied  to  that 
specific  purpose-— and  when,  also,  there  b  a  special  gland  provided  for 
the  generation  of  milk*  Let  it  be  considered,  too,  that  the  formation  of 
sugar  by  the  mammary  gland  has  no  reference  to  the  internal  economy, 
but,  totally  unlike  the  uses  attributed  to  sugar  as  supposed  to  be  gener- 
ated by  the  liver,  it  is  destined  to  undergo  the  same  process  of  digestion 
as  the  sugar  which  is  supplied  by  plants.  Now,  these  are  principleB 
which  can  be  set  aside  only  by  absolute  demonstration. 

Moreover,  in  diabetes  the  condition  of  the  urine  is  remarkably  altered 
in  other  respects,  especially  in  regard  to  quantity;  and  the  quantity 
alone  denotes  an  essential  change  in  the  natural  function  of  the  kidney. 
And  it  may  be  said  farther,  for  the  sake  of  the  analogy,  that  in  morbid 
conditions  of  all  organs,  indeed  of  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  malady,  the  secreted  products  are  diverted  from  their 
natural  character.  This  is  even  strongly  exemplified  in  the  various 
phases  of  common  inflammation,  and  not  less  remarkably  in  the  specific 
forms  of  that  disease  (§  733,  740-741,  653  e).  And  again,  I  say,  since 
it  is  allowed  that  sugar  is  not  absorbed  by  the  veins  or  lacteals,  it  would 
be  clearly  a  foreign  substance  if  intermingled  with  the  circulating  masB 
of  blood,  and  would  be  at  once  excreted  by  the  kidneys,  and,  therefore^ 
in  lactation,  were  the  sugar  generated  by  the  liver,  it  should  not  go  bj 
way  of  the  mammary  gland.     It  appears  to  me  that  Nature  is  not  oo 

*  **  Cn'stollised  milk-ragar  bas  exactly  the  tame  empjrical  Ibrmnla  as  anhydraw 
glucoee,  80  that  it  tberafbra  oontaiu  equal  equivalents  of  oarbeo,  l^rdfogeii,  andei^^MJ' 
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inconsistent  as  to  justify  the  sapposition  that  she  has  provided  against 
the  entrance  of  sugar,  unchanged,  into  the  general  circulation,  and  at  the 
same  time  has  constituted  the  liver,  or  anj  other  part,  with  a  view  to  the 
reproduction  in  the  torrent  of  the  hlood  of  what  she  has  so  carefullj  ex- 
cluded in  her  arrangements  for  supplying  the  requisite  means  of  nutri- 
tion— and  this,  more  especially,  as  she  has  provided  the  mammary  gland 
for  the  generation,  in  part,  of  saccharine  matter,  though  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  the  torrent  of  blood,  but  to  undergo  transformation  in  the 
stomach.  Or  why,  again,  has  she  so  completely  provided  for  the  metar 
morphosis  of  sugar  in  tlie  alimentary  canal,  if  it  is  to  be  at  once  regen- 
erated by  the  liver  (§  409,  b-A  11);  and  thus,  also,  impose  upon  this  organ, 
in  violation  of  all  her  analogies,  two  perfectly  distinct  functions  for  the 
generation  of  products  of  fundamental  uses  in  the  animal  economy,  and 
whose  uses,  respectively,  are  perfectly  distinct  from  each  other  ?  It  will 
be  no  answer  to  say  that,  in  ordinary  states  of  the  body,  the  hepatic 
sugar  is  at  once  disposed  of  in  tiie  lungs ;  for,  besides  the  fundamental 
objections  already  made,  this  hepatic  sugar  is  supposed,  in  lactation,  to 
be  partly  diverted  from  its  great  physiological  purpose  to  supply  means 
of  nutrition  to  an  external  subject,  which  has  no  more  relation  to  the  in- 
dividual than  the  plant  lias  to  the  stomach !  Or,  if  we  glance  at  diabe- 
tes, there  is  the  same  inconsistency  there.  And  yet  another  objection 
may  be  seen  in  another  violation  of  analogies,  in  supposing  that  a  glan- 
dular oi'gan  pours  into  the  torrent  of  the  circulation  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant products,  while  another  not  less  specific  takes  the  ordinary  course 
toward  open  surfaces. 

CI.  Bernard  appears  to  be  aware  of  the  inharmonious  nature  of  the 
new  function  which  he  has  assigned  to  the  liver  with  that  of  the  pro- 
duction of  bile.  ^*  Is  it  probable,"  he  says,  "  that  the  albuminous  sub- 
stances of  the  blood,  on  reaching  the  hepatic  cells,  separate  into  two 
compounds,  a  hydrocarbon,  destined  to  form  sugar,  and  a  nitrogenous 
one  for  bilet  If  this  were  so,  these  two  compounds  would  be  formed  at 
the  same  moment/*  Bernard  thinks,  therefore,  that  '*  his  experiments 
seem  to  denote  that  the  formation  of  sugar  and  bile  does  not  take  place 
simultaneously,  but  that  they  aitemcUe  with  each  other."  {Legons,  ut  cit.) 
But  this  will  not  correspond  with  the  consistent  philosophy  of  organic 
life.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  Bemard*8  explanation  of  the  dis- 
position of  the  supposed  hepatic  sugar  in  the  lungs  is  very  unsatis&ctory, 
even  in  a  chemical  sense ;  and,  farther,  that  there  is  scarcely  any  agree- 
ment between  him  and  Lehmann  as  to  the  uses  of  sugar  in  the  animal 
economy. 

I  shall  now  introduce  a  paragraph  which  denotes  the  course  of  argu- 
ment pursued  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  upon  the 
questions  before  us : 

When  the  secretion  of  milk  is  suppressed,  I  have  there  said,  do  we  find 
that  the  saccharine  matter  is  accumulated  in  the  blood,  or  do  we  find  c 
trace  of  it  there,  or  is  its  secretion  "replaced"  by  any  other  part!     Or 
shall  we  go  on  believing  with  Puzas,  Leveret,  Sauvages,  Van  Swieter 
Selle,  Astruc,  Raulin,  and  many  others,  that  it  is  generated  by  the  leg 
and  forms  the  proximate  cause  of  phlegmasia  dolens?    Or,  when  the  s 
cretion  of  bile  is  suspended,  do  its  peculiar  constituents  appear  in  t 
blood,  or  their  elaboration  devolve  upon  any  other  part  ?     We  hi 
shown  that  it  is  not  so.     Would  you  believe  the  oath  of  any  one  Ti 
might  swear  that  he  had  detected  semen  in  the  blood,  or  in  the  saliva 
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a  female!  And  yet  it  is  affirmed  to  exist  in  the  blood.  (See  noUj 
p.  589.  Also,  this  work,  §  83,  &,  note.)  Shall  we  adroit  that  the  virus  ' 
of  the  rattlesnake,  the  viper,  tiie  bee,  &c.,  exists  in  the  blood  ?  If  the 
viper  and  rattlesnake  die  afler  the  removal  of  their  venom-glands,  it  is 
far  from  proving  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  an  accumulation  of  their 
specific  virus  in  the  blood.  It  is  the  same  logic  here  as  it  has  been  with 
urea  after  extirpating  the  kidneys.  Do  we  find  the  peculiar  odor  of  the 
skunk,  of  the  beaver,  of  the  musk,  &c.,  in  the  blood?  Thus  might  we 
go  on  with  a  thousand  diiferent  formations,  which,  if  admitted  to  eicist 
in  the  blood,  would,  of  course,  assign  to  this  fluid  as  many  component 
parts.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  the  latter 
formations  do  not  depend  upon  their  peculiar  emunctories,  why  is  it 
not  equally  so  to  imagine  that  animal  sugar,  urea,  or  cholesterine,  &c., 
are  merely  strained  off  from  the  blood  t  (§  409,  e.)  Finally,  as  to  urea, 
about  which  humoralism  has  been  so  much  concerned  in  the  philosophy 
of  diabetes,  we  may  say,  that  Le  Canu,  whose  analysis  of  the  blood  is 
admitted  to  be  the  best,  agrees  with  former  Chemists  in  denying  its  nat- 
ural existence  in  that  fluid. — MecU  and  Phys,  Conmuy  vol.  i.,  p.  G80.   1840. 

§  1032,  c.  If,  however,  the  validity  of  the  experiments  by  which  sac- 
charine matter  and  urea  are  said  to  have  been  obtained  by  analyses  of 
the  blood,  and  of  other  parts,  be  admitted,  there  is  not  much  difiiculty  in 
interpreting  the  supposed  results  in  conformity  with  a  standard  supplied 
by  ''experimental  philosophy" — not  even  the  curious  phenomenon  de- 
clared by  Bernard  of  the  existence  of  sugar  in  all  parts  of  the  circula- 
tion during  digestion,  but  its  subsequent  limitation  to  the  blood  between 
the  liver  and  the  lungs.  (§  48,  49,  53  c,  &c.,  Liebig;  350J  e,  /,  M&Ider; 
1020,  Lehmann.) 

The  blood  is  so  constantly  fluctuating  in  its  efiete  materials  (§  426, 427), 
that  they  may  be  regarded  as  taking  an  important  part  in  the  transfor- 
mations, either  contributing  directly  to  the  artificial  formation,  or  exer- 
cising predisposing  affinities  upon  the  elements  of  the  blood,  when  chem- 
ical reagents  are  brought  into  action  upon  this  fluid  (§  G,  54  a) ;  and,  if 
wc  now  consult  the  foregoing  references,  we  shall  find  the  most  eminent 
Chemists  virtually  coinciding  in  this  opinion.  But  I  may  quote  the 
more  specific,  and  later  authority  of  I^hmann,  which  I  shall  do  in  the 
language  of  a  Reviewer,  for  the  sake  of  some  other  statements  which 
occur  in  the  same  connection.     Thus : 

''It  is  a  doctrine  generally  accepted  by  the  Physiologists  of  the  pres- 
ent day,  that  the  glandular  organ  furnishes  nothing  to  the  secretion,  but 
that  its  tissue  (or,  at  all  events,  certain  of  its  cells)  exerts  a  caiahfHc 
action  on  the  elements  of  the  blood  as  it  traverses  the  organ.  In  accord' 
ance  with  this  vieWj  Lehmann  has  afforded  us  a  very  satisfactory  expla- 
nation of  the  origin  of  the  sugar  in  the  liver.  On  comparing  the  compo- 
sition of  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins,  he  found  that  the 
saccharine  blood  of  the  hepatic  veins  contains  less  fibrin  and  less  hoBiiui- 
tin  than  the  non- saccharine  blood  which  enters  the  liver  by  the  portal 
vein.  lie  then  proved,  by  a  very  logical  chemical  process,  that  pore 
crystallized  ho^matin  might  be  resolved  into  glucose  [grape  sugar]  conjugated 
with  a  nitrogenous  substance,^*  &c. — Bntish  and  Foreign  Med.  Rev.y  Jan., 
1857,  p.  32.     New  York. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  this  experiment  is  against  our  purpose,  excepting 
in  the  important  fact  that  it  is  supposed  that  blood,  in  certain  conditiooiy 
may  be  chemically  transformed  into  sugar.    But  how  &r  is  the 
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ment  reliable  as  to  the  distinction  which  is  made  between  hepatic  and 
portal  blood  (§  1029)  ?     Let  us  hear  Bernard : 

*<  Since  the  publication  of  his  Le9ons,  Bernard  has  been  led  to  ^ve 
op  Lehmann*s  explanation,  and  has  been  driven  to  the  belief,  from  certaia 
experiments  which  he  has  recently  made,  that  itianatinthe  bloody  bui  m 
the  HEPATIC  TISSUE  ttselfy  that  ice  must  search  for  the  substance  which  precedm 
and  directly  gives  origin  to  the  sugar,''' — British  and  Foreign  Med*  Eev^  ML 

Our  interpretation  will  also  readilj  explain  the  reason  whj  saccharine 
matter,  or  something  analogous  to  it,  may  be  made  out  of  the  hepatic 
blood,  or  out  of  the  liver,  when  it  has  not  been  produced,  or  but  in  a 
minute  quantity,  from  portal  blood.  In  the  one  case  the  requisite  con- 
ditions are  present ;  in  the  other  they  are  not.  This  is  obvious  enou^ 
from  the  quantity  of  bile  elaborated  &om  the  portal  blood. 

Again,  this  kind  of  ^  experimental  philosophy"  will  explain  the  reason 
why,  according  to  Vernois,  '^  sugar  may  be  found  in  the  liver  of  the 
foetus  and  not  in  that  of  the  mother,  and  vice  versa ;"  and  why  it  is  found 
in  the  liver  particularly  after  respiring  an  irritating  vapor,  which, 
through  the  reflex  action  of  the  lungs,  modifies  the  whole  sanguiferous 
fbnction,  and  ccmsequently  the  condition  of  the  blood.  Associated  with 
this  there  may  be  something  appertaining  to  the  liver  which  may  often 
enable  chemical  reagents  to  effect  a  transformation  analogous  to  sugar. 
Again :  if  such  be  the  philosophy,  we  should  probably  find  the  Chemist 
men  failing  to  produce  sugar  Grom  the  liver  in  various  conditions  of 
disease.  Accordingly  we  learn  from  Becqnerel  and  Rodier  that  ^'in 
140  cases,  wherein  the  nature  of  the  disease  was  noted  by  M.  Vernois,  he 
only,  found  sugar  fifty-six  times.'* — Ut  cit.,  p.  247,  248. 

§  1032,  d.  As  the  variety  of  means  which  have  been  employed  to  in- 
crease the  supposed  normal  proportion  of  sugar  in  the  blood,  and  tbe 
artificial  production  of  diabetes,  in  no  respect  affect  our  conclusions,  it 
is  unnecessaiy  to  speak  of  them.  Our  interest  lies  in  the  great  physio- 
logical problems  alone,  under  the  direction  of  the  leading  facts.  But  I 
may  say  of  Bernard's  experiment  of  producing  saccharine  urine  by  prick- 
ing the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  between  the  roots  of  the  pneumo- 
gastric  and  auditory  nerves,  that  it  is  not  only  an  elegant  exemplification 
of  the  wonderful  mysteries  of  the  nervous  system  in  its  influences  upon  or- 
ganic functions,  especially  so  in  connection  with  the  inductive  process  by 
which  he  arrived  at  the  experiment,  and  should  admonish  him,  profoundly, 
of  the  fallacious  nature  of  his  chemical  and  mechanical  doctrines  of  life, 
but  that  it  demonstrates  a  direct  influence  upon  the  functions  of  the  kid- 
ney which  places  the  mechanical  hypothesis  of  "  strainage"  upon  its  prop- 
er footing.  It  is  in  vain  to  assume  that  this  influence  was  exerted  spe- 
cifically upon  the  liver,  and  that  that  organ  was  thus  stimulated  to  an 
extraordinary  production  of  sugar;  for  the  condition  of  the  kidneys  was 
not  affected  alone  in  the  elimination  of  sugar,  but  in  two  other  and  oppo- 
site respects,  according  to  tbe  precise  place  in  which  the  floor  of  the  fourth 
ventricle  was  pricked  between  the  origin  of  the  nerves.  In  one  place  the 
urine  would  be  increased  in  quantity^  and  yielded  an  abundance  o^cdbumen  ; 
while  a  little  variation  of  the  place  of  punctuixj  rendered  the  urine  small 
in  quantity,  and  restricted  the  organic  matter  to  sugar  alone.  (Bernard, 
Le^ns,  &c.,  p.  339-340.)  Moreover,  the  kidneys  and  ureters  were  quite 
as  violently  aflfected  by  this  prick  as  the  capillary  circulation  of  the  ab- 
dominal organs,  while  the  vessels  on  the  surface  of  the  liver  appeared  in 
a  natural  state.     But  the  whole  capillary  system  of  other  parts  of  the 
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abdomen  was  thrown  into  a  state  of  great  activitj  and  engorgement,  and 
I  shall  quote  the  statement  in  a  note*  for  the  purpose,  also,  of  showing 
how  remarkably  the  vascular  system  may  be  sifected  by  apparently  the 
slightest  impressions  upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  variously,  too,  as  the 
impressions  may  be  a  little  varied  {ut  supra),  and  to  show,  moreover,  the 
absurdity  of  referring  the  physical  products  to  the  united  agency  of  the 
nervous  power  and  the  chemical  forces,  and  how  great  the  fallacy  of  ex- 
pecting to  give  direction  to  practical  medicine  by  any  analyses  of  the 
blood  or  secretions  while  they  are  unceasingly  changing  in  disease 
through  influences  propagated  by  the  nervous  power  (§  5^,  e).  Nor 
will  the  reflecting  mind  fail  to  observe  the  vast  contribution  which  this  ex- 
periment makes  to  the  incalculable  importance  of  those  by  Wilson  Philip, 
as  herein  recorded,  nor  how  forcibly  the  experiment  confirms  the  applica- 
tions which  I  have  made  of  the  English  Philosopher's  (§  476-494,  &c). 

But  again :  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  influences  were  exerted,  in  the 
experiment,  upon  the  liver,  and  that  the  kidne3rs  merely  '<  strained  off" 
the  redundant  sugar,  how  does  it  happen  that  no  sugar  ever  appears  in 
the  urine  during  the  digestion  of  food,  when,  as  aflirmed  by  Bernard,  it 
is  found  throughout  the  circulating  mass  of  blood?  Why  never  found 
in  the  urine  in  any  hepatic  affection,  and  never  in  any  other  disease  than 
diabetes?  And  what  shall  be  inferred  of  the  pathology  of  diabetes^  or 
of  the  indications  of  cure  as  supplied  by  Organic  Chemistry,  when  we 
contemplate  the  successful  treatment,  by  bloodletting,  of  the  remarkaUe 
case  recorded  in  §  1007,  cf 

Since  the  foregoing  was  written,  information  has  reached  us  that  later 
observers  have  shown,  that,  whatever  may  be  the  influences  exerted  by 
the  injury  of  the  fourth  ventricle,  as  it  respects  the  hepatic  blood,  they 
have  no  bearing  upon  the  functions  of  the  liver,  but  of  the  lungs.  From 
these  observations  it  would  result  that  the  special  condition  of  the  hepat- 
ic blood  is  owing  to  some  modification  of  the  respiratory  function,  which 
is  rendered  farther  probable  by  the  injury  being  inflicted  at  the  origin  of 
the  pneumogastric  nerve. 

1033,  a.  After  the  remarks  in  the  foregoing  section  (§  1032),  and 
upon  the  hypothesis  that  it  is  truly  sugar  which  is  discovered  in  blood 
by  the  reagents  (tests),  or  whatever  compound  it  may  be,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded in  behalf  of  the  hypothesis,  that  the  same  apparent  result  is  brought 
about  by  different  modes  of  proximate  analysis.  But  even  this  coinci- 
dence neither  establishes  the  certainty  that  the  products  consist  of  sugary 
nor  render  it  unquestionable  whether  any  two  of  them  are  alike.  (§  54, 
0,  b.)  It  is  but  a  guessy  liable  to  the  doubts  which  are  so  forcibly  ex- 
pressed by  Professor  Lehmann  in  sections  1029,  1030.  Nevertheless,  in 
a  physiological  sense,  it  is  the  most  involved  and  important  inquiry  which 
Organic  Chemistry  has  yet  presented,  and  hence  the  space  which  is  here 
allotted  to  it.  Should  this  persevering  Off^^pring  of  the  inorganic  world 
succeed,  in  connection  with  experiments  upon  living  nature,  in  establish- 
ing the  supposed  double  function  of  the  liver,  it  will  have  contributed  a 
large  service  to  Physiology.     But  such  are  the  complete  contradistino- 

*  "  Quand,  aprds  avoir  pfqo^  chez  nn  Chien  ou  chez  un  Lapin  Tori^ine  des  pneumo- 
gastriques,  noua  lui  avoas  ouvtrt  la  ventre  au  moment  oil  la  turexcitation  portee  snr  Im 
toie  prescnUit  wn  nummum  d^infcensite,  nous  avons  vu  qu*alore  U  y  avait  une  plua  granda 
activite  de  la  circulation  abdopinale,  le  sj^tdme  capiilaire  ^tait  gorg^  de  sang,  et  let 
raisseaux  de  la  surface  da  foia  plot  apparent*  qu*ik  1  etat  normal.  Les  reins  aont  «l«n 
enx-mfimes  tres  surexcites,  les  vretires  tent  tree  irritables ;  il  soffit  de  la  toucher  avM 
la  pointe  d'un  bistouri  pour  les  voir  se  contracter  energiquement.** — ^BsBXAan, 
Ac,  p.  881.    1864-65. 
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tions  between  organic  and  inorganic  beings,  that  it  may  be  aafelj  con- 
cluded that  it  can  go  no  farther  than  to  distinguish  the  ditfei*ence  between 
the  physical  constitution  of  one  substance  and  another.  Here  it  ends, 
and  here  the  vitalist  takes  up  the  result  and  carries  it  into  the  profound 
labyrinth  of  organic  life.  Even  so  Licbig,  §  18  c,  42,  53  c,  59,  64  e, 
860,  nos.  59,  79.  (Also,  §  5,  6,  53  h,  222  ft,  351,  362,  376^,  409  >, 
417,  &c.) 

In  the  mean  time,  as  an  appendage  of  some  moment  to  the  foregoing 
discussion,  and  that  it  may  be  compared  with  the  extracts  from  Lefa- 
mann*8  work,  in  sections  1029,  1030,  I  shall  now  state,  as  an  example 
of  searching  for  sugar,  an  unsuccessful  process  observed  by  Lehmann  for 
detecting  its  presence  in  the  portal  blood  of  horses : 

'^  The  blood,  afler  being  neutralized  with  dilute  acidy  and  treated  with 
four  times  its  quantity  of  water,  was  coagulated  by  heat,  the  expressed 
and  filtered  fluid  was  evajjorated,  the  residue  extracted  tvith  spirit  of  85^, 
and  the  spirituous  fluid  precipitated  by  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash. 
The  portion  insoluble  in  water  was  mixed  with  a  little  water,  filtered, 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  for  the  purpose  of  cifccting  the  meta- 
morphosis  of  any  dextrine  that  might  be  present,  and  then  examined  itob 
SCGak"  I — Leumann's  Fltysiological  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.,  p.  391. 

There  is  also  the  celebrated  test  known  as  iiarreswiirs  solution,  wbidi 
consists  of  ^'  ciirbonate  of  soda  (in  crystals)  40  parts ;  bitartrate  of  pot- 
ash 50  parts  ;  caustic  potash  40  parts ;  distilled  water  400  parts.  Make 
a  solution,  and  add  the  following :  Sulphate  of  copper  30  parts ;  water 
100  parts.  Filter  the  two  solutions  when  mixed.  This  solution,  when 
added  to  a  liquid  containing  glucose,  gives  a  reddish  precipitate  of  re- 
duced copper." 

Another  chemical  test  is  that  of  caustic  potash,  "  a  fragment  of  which, 
added  to  serum  containing  glucose,  gives  an  albuminous  precipitate  of  a 
brownish  color,  due  to  the  combination  of  albumen  with  ulmate  of  potash/* 

Becquerel  and  Rodier  say,  that  the  chemical  processes  relied  upon  are 
"  almost  exclusively"  the  last  two — B.  and  K/s  Putholog.  Chem.,  p.  72, 
73.  Lehmann  commends  Trommer's  test,  which  consists  mostly  of  caus- 
tic potash  and  sulphate  of  copper,  but  which  has  been  disputed.  *'  But 
if  this  test  be  not  admitted,"  he  says,  '*  equal  objections  may  be  advanced 
against  all  the  reagents  employed  in  mineral  chemistry ;  the  application 
of  most  of  them  demanding  more  precaution  and  skilful  manipulation 
than  this  test."  He  thinks  well  of  the  polarizing  apparatus ;  says  that 
"  Pettenkofer's  test  is  not  available  for  the  detection  of  sugar;"  and  he 
would  not  trust  the  fermentation-test,  nor  Maumene's.  After  mention- 
ing these,  and  their  attendant  qualifications,  we  have  the  farther  discour- 
aging remark,  that  ''all  other  tests  which  were  formerly  employed  for 
the  discovery  of  sugar  arc  open  to  so  many  sources  of  fallacy,  as  com- 
pared with  the  methods  we  have  already  indicated,  that  we  may  pass 
them  over  in  silence." — Lehmann,  ut  cit,,  vol.  i.,  p.  251,  256. 

1033,  L  Now,  all  the  foregoing  (§  1033,  a)  would  be  commendable, 
did  it  end,  so  far  as  Chemistry  is  concerned,  with  the  experiments  them- 
selves; although,  as  we  have  seen  (§  1029,  1030),  it  can  rarely  supply 
any  reliable  ground  for  induction.  But  it  is  an  example  only  of  a  vast 
amount  of  experimental  Chemistry  which  has  been  carried  far  into  the 
labyrinth  not  only  of  the  physiological  but  "morbid  states  of  the  body, 
and  commended  to  Physicians  under  the  illusory  name  of  "  experimental 
medicine." 
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But,  suppose  it  to  be  all  true,  there  never  was  and  never  will  be  a 
physician  who  will  or  can  apply  it  in  practice,  very  few  who  can  under- 
stand it,  no  one  qualified  for  the  analyses,  no  time,  in  acute  diseases  at 
least,  for  inquiries  so  diiiicult  and  tedious,  and  no  one  who  will  fall  into 
the  absurdity  of  appl3ring  to  a  competent  Chemist,  if  ho  can  find  one,  to 
search  for  disease  in  morbid  changes  of  the  blood,  or  secretions,  not  even 
of  the  urine.  In  chronic  affections,  a  few  simple  observations  upon  the 
latter,  and  which  are  alone  reliable,  will  sometimes  inform  the  physician 
of  the  presence  of  some  unusual  substances  as  the  products  of  disease; 
but  this  knowledge  can  never  aid  him  much  in  the  treatment  of  the  mal- 
ady (§  427).  Take  the  strongest  of  all  examples,  diabetes  mellitus ;  a 
knowledge  of  the  existence  of  sugar  in  the  urine  has  neither  contributed 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  nor  given  the  slightest 
direction  to  an  enlightened  practice.  An  exclusively  animal  diet  has 
not  reached  the  pathological  condition,  and  the  sugar  has  gone  on  as 
usual  whatever  the  food  consumed.  Nor  is  it  any  better  with  the  "  urea- 
diathesis,'*  or  with  "  albuminous  urine,"  whether  the  latter  respect  the 
kidneys  or  dropsical  conditions ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  has  led  to  many 
blunders  between  the  presence  of  disease  and  the  ingesta,  or  between  one 
disease  or  another  (§  42G,  427,  639,  673,  675,  679,  686  d).  If  the  Phy- 
sician rely  upon  these  superficial  and  uncertain,  or  imaginar}*^  signs,  if 
he  have  not  the  sagacity  to  discover  the  nature  of  disease  through  the 
ready  and  intelligible  signs  supplied  by  Nature,  or  cannot  avail  himself 
of  experimental  observations  upon  the  effects  of  remedies  which  have 
been  accumulating  for  ages,  or  be  incapable  of  applying  in  practice  the 
principles  which  have  been  founded  upon  these  observations  in  their  con- 
nection with  other  intelligible  principles  in  physiology  and  pathology, 
his  case  is  as  hopeless  as  must  be  that  of  his  patients  (§  5j,y').  And 
yet,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  many  medical  Authors,  who  take  the 
"  experimental  medicine"  of  the  day  upon  trust,  are  vastly  more  certain 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  experiments,  and  of  their  application  to  the  heal- 
ing art  (and  yet  witliout  applying  them),  than  the  very  able  men  who 
have  been  employed  long  and  assiduously  in  the  inquiry.    (§  1065,  ft,  c.) 

It  was  but  very  recently  that  the  Medical  Profession  in  Europe  and 
America  calculated  upon  Morbid  Anatomy  as  a  gnind  basis  for  medicine, 
and  the  present  writer  took  a  long  ground  against  it.  And  where  is  it 
now  ?  Dissipated  by  Licbig  as  by  an  enchanter's  wand.  Where  now 
is  the  so  late  "  Numerical  Method?"  (§  1006,  a.)  Swallowed  up  by  the 
Laboratory.  Where,  the  Humoral  Pathology,  which  Andral  reproduced 
and  ingrafted  upon  Vital  Solidism  ?  (§  819,  &c.)  Ingrafted  upon  Chem- 
istry. Where  the  so  late  "  experimental  philosophy"  which  aimed  at  the 
causes  and  cure  of  human  maladies  by  the  introduction  of  poisons  and 
remedial  agents  into  the  circulation  of  animals?  (744.)  "  Given  place 
to  an  *  experimental  philosophy*  in  which  organic  life  has  no  participa- 
tion" (§  5  j  a).  Where  the  '*  division  of  labor"  in  the  fragmentary  sys- 
tem of  "  specialities  ?"  Concentrated  in  the  hands  of  Organic  Chemis- 
try (§  960,  c).  Where,  I  ask,  are  the  memories  even  of  those  so  recent 
as  Hunter  and  Bichat  ?  All  buried  in  the  common  Cemetery.  Where, 
in  brief,  is  Organic  Life?  Echo  answers,  extinguished  by  the  Labora- 
tory (§  695-709.  See,  also,  the  Author's  Essays  on  Morbid  Anatormf^ 
and  on  the  writings  of  M.  Louis,  in  Medical  and  Phjrsiological  Comment- 
aries). 

§  1034.  Finally,  in  the  disciission  of  controverted  questions  between 
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the  Physiologist,  as  he  looks  upon  animated  nature  in  its  healthy  and 
morbid  aspects,  and  the  Chemist,  who  is,  or  should  be,  concerned  alone 
with  dead  matter,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  maintain  a  perfect  modera- 
tion of  style  when  the  Laboratory  becomes  dogmatic,  and  especially  when 
exclusive  (§1,6,  350,  Mottoes),  And  I  may  be  now  permitted  to  at  least 
correct  a  misapprehension  of  Professor  Lehmann's,  who,  in  the  seclusion 
of  the  Laboratoiy,  like  all  others  of  the  same  laborious  and  abstract  pur- 
suits, is  evidently  uninformed  of  the  doctrines  of  the  vital  Physiology 
or  does  him  an  injustice  which  I  should  be  unwilling  to  surmise.  I  al- 
lude to  the  following  paragraphs,  although  there  is  much  more  of  the 
same  nature : 

<<  We  have  not  hesitated  to  avow  that  we  have  assumed  a  thoroughbi 
radical  point  of  view  in  reference  to  specific  vital  phenomena  and  vitid 
forces ;  for  we  cannot  rest  satisfied  vnth  the  mysterious  obscurity  in  wkiek 
t&of  have  been  artificially  enveloped." 

Our  Author  then  proceeds  to  designate  the  Science  of  Life  as  a  vpr 
tern  of  ^'  metaphysicology,''*  and  to  confound  Physiologists  with  the  ^'  ad^ 
vocates  of  a  romantic  poetry  of  nature ;"  though,  it  is  true,  he  had  the 
encouraging  success  of  Liebig  before  him  (§  350,  Mottoes).  Thus,  our 
Author : 

^'  It  would  be  well  if  these  spiritualists  would  look  down  from  the  high 
stand  they  have  chosen,  and  deign  to  believe  that  there  are  some  among 
*  those  experimentalists,  who,  clinging  to  matter^  and  gathering  their  fiicCs 
with  ant-like  industry  from  the  lowly  earth,  notwithstanding  that  they 
have  long  held  communion  with  the  poet-philosopher,  Plato,  and  the 
philosophical  natural  inquirer,  Aristotle,  and  have  some  familiarity  with 
the  Paraphrases  of  Hegel  and  Schelling,  are  yet  unwilling  to  relinquish 
their  less  elevated  position.  If  these  happy  admirers  of  their  own  Ideal 
had  descended  from  their  airy  heights,  and  closely  examined  organic  and 
inorganic  matter,  they  would  not  have  deemed  it  necessary  to  assume, 
that,  besides  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  organic  substances 
must  also  contain  an  organagenium,  or  latent  vital  force,  or  whatever  else 
they  may  be  pleased  to  call  it.  Had  they  sought  information  from  a 
Chemist,  they  would  have  leanied  that,  when  exposed  to  the  clear  light 
of  rigid  logic,  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  organic 
AND  INORGANIC  BODIES.  A  Chcmist,  totally  unacquainted  with  organic 
matter,  would  a  priori  have  deduced  all  these  incidental  diffa-cnces  of  mat- 
ter from  the  doctrine  of  affinity  and  the  science  of  stoichiometry,  evolved 
from  dead  matter.  (§  1052.)  However  these  advocates  of  a  romantic 
poetry  of  nature  may  despise  the  swarm  of  industrious  investigators, 
who  are  often  unwearingly  occupied  for  years  together  in  endeavoring 
to  collect  a  few  firm  supports  for  the  great  edifice  of  a  true  philosophy 
of  nature,  we  do  not  despair  of  seeing  our  work  rise  in  simple  grandeur, 
more  durable  and  lasting  than  these  sophisms  of  natural  philosophy, 
which,  passing  through  ages,  from  Pythagoras  and  Empedocles  to  Schel- 
ling and  Hegel,  have,  like  the  sand  of  the  ocean  shore,  been  alternately 
upborne  by  one  wave  and  ingulfed  by  the  next.'* — Lehmann's  Physio- 
logical Chemistry,  vol.  i.,  p.  33, 34. 

That  this  is  not  a  hasty  rhapsody  appears  from  a  note,  in  which  our 
Author  states  that  he  had  ^^  expressed  similar  ideas  in  an  Article  which 
appeared  in  the  *  Gegenwart' "  At  another  time,  also,  he  caricatures 
the  doctrine  of  vital  solidism  as  "a  belief  in  supernatural  forces  of  mat- 
ter."—/6«i.,  vol.  IL,  p.  380. 
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There  is  no  doubt  that  our  amiable  Author  (whom  no  one  is  disposed 
to  disturb  in  his  legitimate  pursuit)  is  very  correct  as  an  expositor  of 
the  objects  and  opinions  of  Organic  Chemists  when  he  asserts  their  be- 
lief that  ^^  there  is  no  essential  difference  between  organic  and  inorganic 
bodies ;"  as,  indeed,  appears  abundantly  in  these  Institutes.  It  is,  there* 
fore,  all  a  foregone  conclusion  with  the  Chemist,  before  he  approaches 
the  living  being  with  acids,  and  alkalies,  and  metallic  oxides,  and  retorts, 
and  crucibles,  that  he  will  quickly  <<  deduce  all  the  incidental  differences 
of  matter  (animate  and  inanimate)  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Laboratory 
as  evolved  from  dead  matter."  Hence,  it  is  evident,  besides  his  afiirma- 
tion,  that  our  Author  has  deduced  all  his  knowledge  of  Haller,  Baglivi, 
Hunter,  Bichat,  Miiller,  C.  Bell,  M.  Hall,  Tiedemann,  and  other  illus- 
trious Physiologists  of  recent  times,  from  what  he  has  gathered  from 
'Uhe  Poet-Philosopher,  Plato,  and  the  philosophical  natural  inquirer, 
Aristotle,  along  with  the  Paraphrases  of  Hegel  and  Schelling ;"  glanc- 
ing, it  is  true,  at  their  kindred,  Pythagoras  and  Kmpcdoclcs,  but  skip- 
ping over,  even,  such  ultra  "  Spiritualists'*  as  Hippocrates,  Celsus,  Ga- 
len, Aretseus,  Avicenna,  &c,  from  whose  works  he  might  have  "  deduced 
a  priori  all  the  incidental  differences"  between  them  and  their  modem 
Antitypes.  (§  4^,  5-6,  189,  292,  334,  350i,  350?  ^7,  351,  360-364,  366, 
376^,  376J  6,  744,  1006  a,  1029,  1030,  1075  6.) 

Nevertheless,  although  our  Author  ^'cannot  rest  satisfied  with  the 
mysterious  obscurity  in  which  the  vital  phenomena  have  been  artificiallj 
enveloped,*'  and,  although  '*  a  Chemist,  (otalii/  unacquainted  with  organic 
matter,  would  a  priori  have  deduced  all  these  incidental  differences  of 
matter  from  the  doctrine  of  aflinity  and  stoichiometry  evolved  from  dead 
nuitter,'^  he  is  coerced,  not  unfrequently,  to  contradict  himself  (§626, 6), 
and  to  admit,  as  in  the  following  example,  that  the  'incidental  differ- 
ences" relative  to  absorption  alone  have  been  altogether  beyond  any  ex- 
planation in  physics,  which  is  apparently  a  very  simple  phenomenon 
compared  with  many  other  processes  of  life,  even  as  it  occurs  in  plants 
(§  1053).     Thus,  our  author : 

'^  If,  however,  we  still  continuously  encounter  a  number  of  phenomena 
in  the  living  body,  which  seem  to  be  at  variance  with  the  endosmotic  laws 
with  which  we  are  at  present  acquainted,  and  if  many  interesting  exper- 
iments, as,  for  instance,  those  of  Bocker,  still  appear  to  defy  explanation 
by  simple  molecular  action,  this  merely  proves  that  we  are  still  defidenl 
in  the  physical  knowledge  necessary  for  the  comprehension,  in  a  physkal 
sense,  of  the  casual  [!]  connection  of  such  phenomena."  (See  §  1052.) 
"  We  may,  however,  conclude,  from  the  scanty  facts  before  us,  that  the 
movements  of  soluble  matter  within  the  living  organism,  and  more  es- 
pecially the  phenomena  of  absorption,  must  he  supposed  to  depend  upon 
certain  physical  laws." — Lehmann's  Physiological  Chemistry^  vol.  ii., 
p.  376-399. 

And  again,  our  Author,  still  forgetting  himself,  is  at  considerable 
pains  in  showing  that  '<  if  zoo-chemistry  ever  fulfii  its  object,  it  must  be 
by  the  joint  aid  of  Chemistry  and  Physiology'^ — Ibid.,  vol.  i.,  p.  24.  But 
how  far  our  Author  (and  Liebig,  who  is  of  the  same  opinion)  is  quali- 
fied to  reason  upon  the  profound  problems  of  life  will  sufficiently  appear 
from  the  following  jumble: 

'<  Weariness  of  the  senses  is  the  diminishecl  impressibility  of  the  nerves 
of  sense,  but  its  cause  cannot  reasonably  be  sought  for  in  any  other  than 
a  CHEMICAL  CHANGE,  experienced  by  the  conducting  subatanoe  of  the 
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nerves.  Sndb  a  chemicel  metamorphoeie  of  the  norree  of  eenae  fiom 
external  impresBions  cani  no  longer  greatly  excite  our  aetoniahmentiWioK 
we  have- witnessed  the  unexpected  phouinienon  of  a  picture  produced  Bod> 
denly^  and  as  it  were  by  magic,  from  the  chemical  changes  effected  bf 
the  irays  of  light  on  an  iodized  silver  phU  [I]  Should  we  not  be  equally 
justified  in  saying  that  the.  iodised  plate,  which,  after  being  ezpdaed  fiir 
a  few  seconds  to  a  strong  light,  gives  onfy/amt  and  half-«flSMed.iiiU|gii^ 
IS  WKABXBD  UKK  THB  BEZXNA,  when,  after  repeated  and  cqntlnuoiia  p«- 
oeption  of  anjmage,  it  gives  back  only  the  fiEunt  outlines  .of  the  cilgectr*!! 
-^iMi,  vol.  i^  p.  80.  (Also  S  849  e,  B50i  n,  p,  850}  «,/,  850}  c) 
-  But  this  1$  (mly  an  example  of  a  vast  amount  of  a  corresponding  n^ 
tnre  by  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  Chemistry  and  Physiohu 
«re  p^oundly  distinct  from  ^each  other,  and  that  when  the  CbeniiiBt  d^ 
parts  from  his  legitimate  pursuit  to  gather  ^rels  in  Medical  Sdeaee^ 
whatever  may  be  his  ability,  he  is  actmg  the  part  of  a  mere  Chailatui 
(f  876i). 

,Our  Author  takes  it  hard  that  Chemical  Philosophers  ehouU  meet 
with  any  opposition  in  their  invamons  upon  Fhydology  and  juvctieal 
Medicine^  notwithstanding  his  own  dedaration  that  they  aro  not  to  be 
trusted  in  their  orgpinic  inquiries  (§  1029, 1080).  .  But  nnce  he  indulgsi 
the  illusion  that  none  but  the  most  imag|inative  have  raised  an  obstade 
to  the  ambitious  career  of  Organic  Chemistry,  it  is  not  qui  to  apparent 
why  our  Author*s  self-complacency  should  have  been  so  much  disturiied 
as  seems  to  be  implied  in  the  concluding  part  of  a  foregoing  qnotatioa 
^Mige  79G>  The  capital  error  of  our  friends  is  forcibly  presented  in  that 
extract — ^'^  Who  are  often  uRweatingfy  occupied  for  yean  together  in  en- 
dfiavouring  to  collect  a  few  firm  supports  for  tlie  great  edifice  of  a  tms 
philosophy  of  nature,"  and  which  lias  been  often  the  subject  of  comment 
by  eminent  Philosophers,  as  may  be  seen  at  pages  157, 173,  §  850,  Mot- 
toeSj  hy  t,  ky  /,  and  No.  d7  of  parallel  columns. 

Our  Author's  error,  therefore,  as  will  be  i*cadi]y  seen,  proceeds  fix>m 
an  unceasing  devotion  to  the  phenomena  of  dead  matter  (§  876  J),  which, 
as  a  consequence,  leads  to  a  total  disregard  of  all  the  facts  which  have 
been  accumulated  by  the  students  of  living  nature,  and  an  oblivious- 
ness to  the  grand  consideration  that  even  such  students  can  have  no  just 
appreciation  of  the  natural  processes  of  animated  beings  unless  also 
well  skilled  in  Pathology  and  Therapeutics  (§5^  «,  /,  5^  a,  6,  58  c, 
129,  134,  137  d,  151,  168,  165  b,  167,  191,  234-235,  237,  285,  803|, 
8761,  376^,  447  a,  h,  c,  516  d,  No.  6,  676  b,  801  a,  819,  1006  a,  1029, 
1080). 

But  our  Author  has  now  the  consolation  of  knowing  that  he  has 
flichieved  his  object  of  convincing  a  multitude  of  Physicians  (§  5^,  a)  that 
they  are  worthy  of  his  rebuke,  and  that  the  true  philosophy  of  medicine 
can  be  acquired  only  through  an  implicit  dependence  upon  the  Labora- 
tory of  the  Organic  Chemist  (§  876  j^).  Nevertheless,  our  Author  is  too 
shrewd  a  politician  not  to  have  observed  the  action  which  has  been  set- 
ting in  against  a  pursuit  in  which  the  Physiologist  and  Physician  have 
had  no  participation  whatever ;  nor  is  he  less  aware  of  the  causes.  Lest 
the  monopoly,  therefore,  should  be  lost,  he  deals  a  few  blows  upon  the 
most  submissive  part  of  the  Profession  in  this  wise : 

"Enthusiasm,"  he  says,  "in  the  cause  of  Organic  Chemistry  has  de- 
gonerutcd  among  many  Physiologists  and  Physicians  into  a  fanaticism^ 
which,  even  in  the  b^st  cause,  tends  to  invalidate  a  host  of  truths  in  ita 
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endeavours  to  uphold  a  single  fact  (§  5^  a,  530). — ^Lehmann,  t^td, 

vol.  i.9  p.  1. 

But,  then,  how  will  our  Author  compromise  the  trouble  with  this 
class  of  "  Physiologists  and  Physicians,"  if  "  there  is  no  essential  differ- 
ence between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies,"  or,  especially,  if  <*  a  Chem- 
ist, totally  unacquainted  with  organic  matter,  would  a  ^rton  deduce  all 
the- incidental  differences  from  the  doctrine  of  affinity  and  the  science  of 
stoichiometry,  evolved  from  dead  matter  f  *  Our  Author's  entire  work 
proceeds  upon  these  premises,  along  with  a  profusion  of  ridicule  upon 
the  physiological  doctrines  of  life  and  disease,  of  whaso  deductions  from 
the  phenomena  of  living  nature,  through  a  long  course  of  ages,  he  is  as 
profoundly  ignorant  (as  he  virtually  admits)  as  he  is  able  and  accom- 
plislied  in  that  mere  physical  department  of  science  to  which  he  has 
devoted  his  thoughts  and  his  labors.  Our  Author,  therefore,  seeing  the 
*<  handwriting  upon  the  wall,"  as  appears  in  preceding  quotations  (§  1029, 
1030),  ventures  the  future  upon  denunciations  of  those  whose  peculiar 
province  it  is  to  unfold  the  Science  which  Nature  has  isolated  from  all 
others  in  its  fundamental  laws.  But  I  ask  our  Author  nnd  others  who 
have  not  been  less  vehement  in  unmannerly  malediction  upon  all  Med- 
ical Philosophers  of  the  past,  whether  the  phrensy  of  a  morbid  ambition 
is  not  most  likely  to  react  upon  themselves?  (§  6,  376-^.)  And  I  put  it, 
also,  to  Physicians,  whether  they  will  continue  to  follow  the  wake  of 
Oi'ganic  Chemistry,  or  assume  the  independence  of  thinking  and  acting 
for  themselves  ?  And  here  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  repeating  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Commentaries  which  covers  a  greater  range  of  the  fictions 
that  have  been  substituted,  in  recent  times,  for  philosophical  medicine. 
The  Author  was  referring,  specifically,  to  M.  Louis's  attempt  to  prepare 
the  way  for  his  anatomical  and  numerical  methods  by  proclaiming  that 
^^  Medicine  ut  now  in  its  infancy  ;^^  while  it  is  but  just  to  the  French  Phi- 
losopher to  say,  that  the  German  is  more  dogmatically  abusive,  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  his  work,  of  eveiy  Physiologist  and  Physician  who  has  ad- 
mitted "a  vital  force  or  wliatever  they  may  call  it"  (in  our  Author^B 
language),  from  Hippocrates  to  the  present  day.    The  Commentaries  thus : 

"That  the  World  should  have  passively  acquiesced  in  this  unreserved 
obliteration  of  all  its  medical  knowledge  and  principles  (executed,  too^ 
in  no  very  gracious  manner),  was  neither  just  to  itself,  nor  watchful  of 
its  dignity.  That  it  should  have  received  the  ostracism  with  a  com- 
mendation proportioned  to  its  abruptness  and  insensibility,  must  remain 
forever  the  most  extraordinary  record  of  all  human  affairs ;  and,  when 
after  ages  shall  look  back  upon  the  present,  groping  its  way  in  a  mid- 
night darkness  of  its  own  creation,  and  rejoicing,  as  it  were,  with  the 
prattling  **  infancy"  of  a  once  noble  and  stupendous  science,  and  witness, 
OS  its  results,  the  experimental  processes  by  which  the  new  being  was 
to  bo  carried  forward  to  maturity — the  myriads  of  victims  who  furnished 
their  quota  to  the  morbid  anatomist — the  attempts  at  converting  morbid 
into  healthy  blood  by  chemical  agencies,  first  in  a  '  porringer,'  and  then, 
by  analogy,  up  to  the  living  organism — the  conflict  between  the  remain- 
ing disciples  of  Nature  and  the  abuses  of  the  Laborator}' — the  almost 
universal  sul)stitution  of  the  forces  of  physics  for  those  specific  powers 
which  had  hitherto  rendered  Physiolog}'  and  Medicine  intelligible  and 
consistent  sciences,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  strange  devices,  contrib- 
uted and  cordially  received  from  all  manner  of  workmen,  as  choice  ma- 
terials for  the  new  foundation— when,  we  say,  afler  ages  shall  look  back 
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upon  this  dark  spot  on  the  brightest  escutcheon  of  the  world,  it  must  be 
regarded  without  sympathy,  and  as  an  act  of  voluntary  humiliation 
(S  376^,  530,  819  6).'* — ^Mbpical  and  Physiolooical  Commentabies, 
vol.  ii.,  p.  684.     1840. 

S  1035.  Although  the  foregoing  review  of  Physiological  and  Patho- 
logical Chemistry  may  be  unimportant  to  all  but  the  present  vrriter,  he 
will,  nevertheless,  say,  that  personal  considerations  had  nearly  deterred 
him  from  making  them.  In  all  his  writings  he  had  regarded  his  position 
as  so  isolated,  that  he  had  not  anticipated  much  sympathy  and  less  en- 
couragement, and  he  has,  therefore,  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  find- 
ing numerous  and  very  able  advocates,  and  by  many  unexpected  and 
very  distinguished  honors  that  have  been  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
most  renowned  Medical  Societies  in  Europe.  These  marks  of  recogni- 
tion, he  hopes  of  approval,  have  always  awakened  the  most  pn>fcmnd 
gratitude.  But  the  more  he  has  prosecuted  his  studies,  the  more  impos- 
rible  has  he  found  it  to  modify  his  opinions  on  Medical  Philosophy,  and 
the  more  desirous  has  he  become  of  submitting  this  enlarged  experience 
to  the  judgment  of  mankind ;  and,  although  he  is  not  unmindful  thai 
perfect  independence  is  conceded  to  the  Cultivators  of  science,  yet  he  is 
most  anxious  to  be  just  to  those  whose  writings  have  proved  to  him  a 
fountain  of  knowledge,  and  whose  kindnesses  have  awakened  the  deepest 
sensibilit}'.  And,  while  thus  employed  in  this  very  personal  manner,  he 
will  not  i'orcgo  the  gratification  of  uniting  to  that  of  the  medical  world  his 
own  admiration  of  the  labors  of  Becqnerel  and  Rodier,  and  particularly 
of  those  researches  which  are  presented  in  their  work  on  '^  Pathological 

GuElbSTRT  IN  ITS  APPLICATION  TO  THE  PRACTICE  OF  MeDICINK,"      The 

very  flattering  dedication  to  himself  which  occurs  in  the  London  edition 
of  that  work  might,  in  connection  with  the  considerations  just  stated, 
have  prompted  him  to  have  still  maintained  the  silence  (unimportant  to 
be  sure)  which  he  has  for  some  time  observed,  did  he  not  find  in  the  work 
so  great  an  amount  of  enlightened  research,  and  which  he  can  heartiJj 
commend  to  the  American  Mddical  Profession.  It  is,  indeed,  rather  a 
system  of  practical  medicine  than  what  the  Title  imports.  Its  authors 
have  been  attentive  obseirers  of  disease,  and  their  valuable  experience  is 
presented  in  its  direct  relation  to  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  Their 
pathological  chemistry  of  the  blood  is,  also,  but  little  liable  to  the  objec- 
tions so  forcibly  stated  by  Professor  Lehman n  (§  1029),  since  it  often  ex- 
tends but  little  beyond  the  specific  gravity,  and  the  proportions  of  water, 
globules,  albumen,  fibrin,  and  fatty  and  extractive  matters,  in  different 
forms  of  disease,  and  their  comparison  with  a  normal  standard.  And, 
although  these  analyses  advance  our  knowledge  of  pathological  condi- 
tions, the  present  writer  cannot  but  adhere  to  his  opinion  that  the  treat- 
ment of  disease  must  turn  essentially  upon  the  import  of  symptoms  and 
of  remote  causes,  in  connection  with  the  principles  which  have  been  de- 
duced from  the  phenomena  of  healthy  and  morbid  actions,  and  from  the 
results  of  hygienic  and  therapeutical  treatment  (§  413~4C3,  639-709); 
nor  has  he  any  doubt  that  his  Authors  think  so  too.  They  belong  to 
the  school  of  Vitalists,  ever  designating  the  blood  as  the  t-ttal  fluid,  and 
quote,  ai)provingly,  from  Simon's  Animal  Chemistry,  the  following  en- 
lightened opinion  respecting  ^'^77/1,  which  stretches  far  into  other  great 
problems  in  vital  physiology.  Although  stated  as  an  abstract  fact,  it 
associates  with  itself  the  whole  labyrinth  of  physiological  results,  and  is 
unapproachable  by  chemical  laws.     Thus : 
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<<  The  fibrin,  in  its  noma]h  physiological  canditioQj  is  tho  result  of  the 
transformation  of  a  certain  amount  of  the  globules.  This  transforma- 
tion, which  is  of  a  vital  nature^  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the 
atm<Mphere  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  oiher,  to  the  numerous  reactions 
which  take  place  during  the  passage  of  the  blood  thh>ugh  the  differtsnt 
tissues  and  organs  of  the  body.  The  globules,  before  being  assimilated 
to  these  tissues,  and  thus  contributing  to  interstitial  nutritipb,  pass 
through  a  transition  state,  which  is  the  fibrin  (§  42)." — ^Becquerel  and 
RODlER*s  Pathological  Chemistry^  p.  105. 

However  much  tho  writer  may  difier  from  the  chemical  school  of  med- 
icine, his  attention  has  .been  directed  to  their  researches  during  the  great- 
er part  of  his  professional  life,  and,  he  acknowledges,  with  intense  interr 
est  and  never-failing  information,  while  he  also  commends  to  his  mes- 
cal class  the  same  halnts  of  inquiry.  He  had  known  nothing  of  th^  jcom- 
position  of  organic  nature,  nothing  of  those  elementary  combinations 
which  so  forcibly  distinguish  it  from  the  inorganic  kingdom,  and  many 
otlier  relative  details,  nor  could  these  Institutes  have  been  written,  with- 
out the  revelations  afforded  by  Chemistiy  (§  870  J,  b). 

PROGRESS  OF  PHYSIOLOGY. 
STRUCTURE   OP   ORGANS. 

103G.  Many  interesting  disclosures  have  been  recently  made  in  the 
minute  anatomy  of  some  of  the  complex  organs,  and  the  microscope:  hat 
been  brought  to  bear  advantageously  upon  the  subject  in  connection  with 
improved  methods  of  minute  injection.  The  structure  of  the  kidney, 
whose  rank  in  organic  life  I  have  advocated  in  foregoing  sections  (§417, 
'422-427,  892 J  a--c^  1032),  has  been  subjected  to  much  critical  inquiry, 
and  although  the  exposition  of  its  elaborate  organization  caH  up  an  as- 
docintion  with  the  most  complex  mechanism  of  art,  it  reminds  us  as  lit- 
tle of  ^'  a  strainer"  as  it  does  of  a  musical  instrument  (§  1032).  But  the 
most  curious  and  intensely  interesting  discovery  relative  to  this  oi^an  is 
Brown-Sequard*s  development  of  a  startling  function  appertaining  to  the 
renal  capsules,  and  which  should  silence  forever  all  attempts  to  *'  deduce 
the  incidental  differences  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  from  the 
principles  evolved  fix)m  dead  matter^*  (§  1034,  Lehmann), 

Ttio  anatomical  details  of  the  nervous  system,  especially  of  the  spinal 
cord,  hiive  been  also  ably  investigated  by  Lenhossek,  Van  Der  Kolk, 
Brown-Sequard,  and  others,  and  impart  a  great  interest  to  the  study  of 
the  organic  life  of  animals.  All  this,  and  much  more  of  a  correspond* 
m^  nature,  o^Kins  very  widely  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  organic  be- 
ings, develops  more  forcibly  that  incomprehensible  variety  of  Omniscient 
Design  which  is  apparently  excluded  from  the  mechanical  constitution 
of  inorganic  bodies,  and  thus,  and  in  other  ways,  aids  in  placing  the 
chemical  and  physical  doctrines  of  life  and  disease  upon  their  proper 
level.     (See  Index^  article  Design.) 

Nevertheless,  it  must  be  conceded  that  this  knowledge  does  not  indi* 
cate  the  functions  of  organs,  or  their  modus  operandi,  or  the  physiologi- 
cal laws  which  they  obey,  nor  ever  will.  It  simply  enables  us  to  trace 
out  the  channels  through  which  the  properties  of  life  carry  on  their  8ta<« 
pendou.^  work  (§  130, 131  ;  Bichat,  Liebig,  Milton).  As  it  affects,  there* 
fore,  iu  no  other  respect  the  &ct8  and  the  doctrines  set  forth  in  this  work 
than  to  give  them  confirmation,  I  shall  not  advert  qpedficaUy  to  the  dkh 
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ooveries  in  this  branch  of  Physiology  (§  2  c,  83,  131,  133  a,  136,  699- 
708). 

THE  NEBVOUS   8YS;rEM.      SYMTATHT. 

1037,  a.  There  is,  however,  one  discovery  relative  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, which,  although  it  do  not  disturb  in  the  least  any  law  or  proposi- 
tion laid  down  in  these  Institutes,  but  goes  to  confirm  the  whole,  and, 
withal,  corrects  a  partial  error  in  the  supposed  functions  of  a  portion  of 
the  spinal  cord,  I  shall  now  state  in  a  summary  manner.  I  need  not 
say  that  this  interesting  disclosure  comes  to  us  from  Dr.  Brown-Sequard, 
wnose  genius  and  industry  have  also  enlightened  the  physiological  world 
upon  special  influences  of  the  nervous  system,  which,  if  not  as  important 
in  their  relations  to  the  laws  of  that  system,  are  more  attractive.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  his  remarkable  experiment  of  producing  epilep- 
tiform convulsions,  through  a  special  association  of  the  nervous  influence 
with  a  particular  point  in  the  ^n  by  sections  of 'the  spinal  cord,  and  an 
extension  of  the  researches  begun  by  Petit,  Magendie,  and  Flourens,  upon 
turning  and  rolling,  developing,  apparently,  as  in  the  auditory  nerve, 
centres  of  nervous  influence  in  the  nerves  themselves ;  which  appeared  in 
a  collation  of  his  writings,  entitled  ^'  Experimental  Researches  applied  to 
Physiology  and  Pathology,  p.  18,  36,  80,  84,  99 ;  1853. 

These  experiments,  therefore,  like  Bernard's,  of  pricking  the  medulla 
oblongatii  (§  1032,  d),  not  only  possess  a  refreshing  novelty,  but  consti- 
tute new  and  forcible  methods  of  demonstrating  the  influence  of  the 
nervous  power  upon  organic  actions  and  muscular  motion,  and  of  illus- 
trating the  laws  of  sympathy ;  while,  also,  they  contribute  a  welcome 
part  in  rescuing  Physiology  from  Organic  Chemistry  (222—235,  452- 
530). 

§  1037,  h,  Brown-Sequard's  discovery  relative  to  the  spinal  cord  modi- 
fies the  statement  made  in  the  brief  sections  465,  468,  at  pages  290,  291, 
so  far  as  the  experiments  show  that  a  division  of  the  posterior  roots  of 
the  spinal  ner\^es  does  not  destroy  sensation,  and  which  are  conductors 
only  to  the  central  gray  matter.  It  would  have  been  sufiicient,  there- 
fore, to  have  stated  this  fact  (in  itself  unimportant  to  these  Institutes), 
did  not  the  experiments  reflect,  in  other  respects,  a  great  amount  of  light 
upon  our  doctrines  of  remote  sympathy,  and  place  them  upon  a  clear 
and  intelligible  ground.  They  present,  also,  an  admirable  analysis,  as  I 
apprehend,  of  the  anatomical  media  of  common  and  sjiecific  sensibility 
(§188  b,  197-199,  450),  and  that  element  of  remote  sympathy  which  I 
have  designated  as  sympathetic  sensibility,  and  which  belongs  especially  to 
the  organic  life  of  animals  (§  197,  201-204,  451  d,  903).  The  conclu- 
sions at  which  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  arrived  are  summarily  and  well  ex- 
pressed by  a  Reviewer  as  follows : 

"  1.  The  idea  that  the  sensitive  impressions  are  conducted  to  the  en- 
cephalon  along  the  posterior  columns  is  entirely  erroneous.  2.  The  gray 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  although  itself  deprived  of  sensibility,  is  an 
organ  of  transmission  of  the  sensitive  impressions.  3.  There  arc  two 
kinds  of  sensitive  fibres  in  the  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  some 
going  up  towards  the  enccphalon  (centripetal  or  ascending  fibres),  some 
going  in  the  opposite  direction  (centrifugal  or  descending  fibres).  4.  There 
are  also  ascending  and  descending  fibres  in  the  posterior  gray  horns,  and 
very  likely  in  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lateral  columns.  5.  These  as- 
cending and  descending  fibres  in  the  posterior  columns  come  mostly,  if 
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not  entirely,  from  the  posterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  6.  The  pos- 
terior roots  send  also  fibres  to  the  posterior  gray  horns,  and  very  likely 
to  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lateral  columns.  7.  All  these  fibres  soon 
leave  the  posterior  columns,  the  posterior  gray  horns,  &c.,  in  order  to  go 
into  the  central  gray  matter.  8.  All  these  sensitive  fibres  decussate  veiy 
near  to  their  entrance  into  the  spinal  marrow  from  the  posterior  roots. 
9.  There  are  some  transverse  fibres  in  the  spinal  cord,  coming  firom  the 
posterior  roots,  which  do  not  seem  to  transmit  sensitive  impressions. 
The  motor  nerves  remain,  after  their  entrance  into  the  spinal  marrow,  on 
the  same  side,  until  they  reach  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
where  they  decussate." — Medico-Chirurgical  Review j  p.  183,  July,  1856. 

In  his  work  on  ^'  Experimental  Researches  applied  to  Physiology  and 
Pathology**  (1853),  after  relating  his  experiments  on  the  crossed  trans- 
mission of  impressions  in  the  spinal  cord,  the  Author  remarks :  ^^  I  be- 
lieve I  am  entitled  to  conclude,  from  the  facts  above  stated — 1st,  that 
most  of  tlie  impressions  made  on  one  side  of  the  body  are  transmitted  to 
the  sensorium  by  the  opposite  side  of  the  spinal  cord,  so  that  the  impres- 
sions on  the  left  side  of  the  body  are  transmitted  by  the  right  side  of  the 
spinal  cord,  and  vice  versa ;  2d,  that  the  assumed  function  of  the  cross- 
ing of  fibres  in  th(^pons  Varolii,  and  the  neighboring  parts,  does  not  be- 
long to  these  fibres,  but  to  the  fibres  of  the  spinal  coni,  all  along  which 
they  cross  each  other*'  (p.  67,  68). 

The  foregoing,  and  other  experiments,  were  repeated  by  Dr.  Brown- 
Sequard  in  some  of  the  Medical  Colleges  of  this  country  during  the  win- 
ter of  1856-7,  at  many  of  which  the  present  writer  was  so  fortunate  as 
to  be  a  spectator. 

§  1038.  The  experiments  upon  the  auditory  and  other  nerves  (§  1037, 
a),  which  (as  well  as  the  organization  of  the  nerves,  particularly  the 
auditory)  denote  special  centres  of  nervous  infiuence  in  the  nerves  them- 
selves, appear  to  me  important  as  supplying  indications  through  which 
we  may  be  enabled  to  comprehend  the  philosophy  of  contiguous  syropa- 
thy.  The  plexuses,  also,  if  not  the  ganglia,  are  thus  render^  more  prob* 
able  media  through  which,  in  part,  the  phenomena  are  brought  about 
(§  487  g,  497, 499  a,  5 16  d.  No.  9, 520-523, 524  d,  Na  4). 

THE  NERVOUS  POWER.      ORGANIC   PROPERTIES. 

§  1030.  Moreover,  we  are  indebted  to  Brown-Sequard  for  a  multitude 
of  experiments  illustrative  of  the  laws  of  reflex  action^  as  hitherto  ex- 
pounded (the  Author's  remote  sympathy,  §  222-233 j,  452-530),  and 
variously  establishing  the  laws  of  the  vital  functions  as  set  forth  in  these 
Institutes  (§  402-494,  &c.).  The  experiments  enforce  the  distinction 
between  the  nervous  power  and  the  properties  of  organic  life  (§  167, 168, 
170  a,  172, 175  a,  &,  176-178),  assure  us  that  the  former  acts  only  as  a 
stimulus,  or  other  modifying  cause,  to  the  organic  properties,  variously 
modifying  organic  actions,  and  developing  muscular  motion,  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  through  its  operation  upon  the  essential  properties  of 
life  that  are  inherent  in  all  parts,  profoundly  concerned,  as  a  modifying 
agent,  in  the  processes  of  disease  (§  222-240),  and  fulfilling  the  greal 
laws  of  sympathy  (§  452-634).  Some  of  these  results  are  remarkably 
open  to  observation ;  such  as  the  infiuence  of  the  nervous  power  upoo 
the  small  bloodvessels,  and  vessels  of  secretion,  whether  by  irritating  or 
dividing  a  nerve.  That  by  oiur  Author,  of  paralyadng  arteries  by  the 
division  of  nerves,  cooflniiB  the  similar  ones  by  Baniva  and  otbers 
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(f*  899),  and,  together  with  aDalogoiiB  observations  establishes  the  doc- 
trine inculcated  in  these  Institutes  upon  the  main  ground  of  the  phe^ 
nomena  of  life,  that  the  whole  Capillary  System  possesses  the  power  of 
an  active  dilatation  and  contraction:  (§  884-387, 892  <x,  d,  898-899, 4X0, 
411, 746, 747, 914-920, 929-984, 940,947, 960, 961, 961, 974, 975,  ^bc.). 
« My  experiments  prove,"  says  Biown-S^nard,  ^'that  the  bloodvessels 
are  contractile,  and  that  the  nerves  are  able  to  put  tbem  in. action.*' — 
(ExPER.  Res^  &Cm  p.  10,  note,)  As  an  example,  Claude  Bernard  pro- 
duced dilatation  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  fhc^  by  dividing  the  cervical 
sjrmpathetic  nerve;  Brown-^equard  occasioned  a  contraction  of  the 
same  vessels  by  applying  galvanism  to  that  nerve,  and  hence  regards  the 
sympathetic  as  the  motor  nerve  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  face.— /ML, 
p.  9-10, 75. 

Experiments  of  the  foregoing  nature  have,  indeed,  been  multiplied  bj 
Physiblogists  to  an  incalculable  extent ;  but  perhaps  no  one  of  them  has 
revealed  the  prodigious  influence  of  the  nervous  power  upon  the  capil- 
lary bloodvessels  and  the  secreting  apparatus  so  impressively,  or  made 
sudi  havoc  with  Chemical  Physiology,  as  Bernard's  simple  operation  of 
pricking  the  medulla  x>blongata  (§  1 082,  d).  As  the  whole  of  tbis  ground, 
howBver,  has  been  gone  over  extensively  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  work, 
the  present  reference  to  the  subject  is  to  simply  show  that  the  laws  and 
principles  herein  inculcated  have  been  abundantly  conflnned  by  subse- 
quent researches.  Indeed,  all  these  experiments  are  only  equivalent,  as 
it  respects  the  functions  of  life,  to  those  which  were  peiformed  by  Wil- 
son Philip,  and  &r  less  with  the  universal  reference  that  distinguished 
the  corresponding  labors  of  this  Philosopher,  and  without  his  great  phys- 
iological objects.  Biit  these  experiments  appear  to  have  been  foip)t- 
ten  (p.  290-321,  §  462-494,  and  p.  107^  §  224,  &c.).  Indeed,  we  see  it 
just  now  announced  that  "  all  these  facts  pate  observ  ations,  but  analo- 
gous to  such  as  abound  in  these  Institutes]  establish  beyond  doubt  that 
the  bloodvessels,  as  well  as  muscles  of  animal  life,  may  contract  by  a  re- 
flex actioui" — (Bro'wn-Skquard,  in  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.^  July, 
1867,  p.  477.)  This  fact  alone  is  evidently  fatal  to  the  ccUalytic  and  every 
other  chemical  doctrine  of  secretion. 

WHERE  THE   NERVOUS   POWER   EXERTS   ITS   EFFECTS. 

§  1040.  Let  us  now  observe  where  the  Nervous  Power  exerts  its  effects. 
Authors  arc  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  the  Nervous  Influence  as  acting 
upon  organs  as  a  whole,  and  not  upon  their  minute  structure.  This  is 
doubtless  for  the  purpose  of  brevity;  and,  although  in  these  Institutes 
the  Nervous  Power  is  generally  correctly  represented  as  exerting  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  minute  organization,  as  in  §  281,  238f,  245,  896,  410, 
447,  456,  483,  487,  51G  a,  89G,  902,  917-924,  940,  946  h,  949,  950, 
951  c,  953,  961,  971-980,  986  h,  990^,  999  c,  &c.,  I  have  also  frequent- 
ly employed  the  collective  method.  This  is  calculated  to  defeat  a  right 
apprehension  of  the  action  and  compass  of  that  power  as  a  \\isl  agent. 
I  am  therefore  prompted,  in  this  reference  to  the  subject,  by  the  desire 
of  turning  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  specific  fact,  that  he  may 
the  more  readily  appreciate  the  ofiices  of  the  Nervous  Power  in  its  rela- 
tion to  the  properties  of  life  in  their  fulfilment  of  organic  functions,  or  as 
they  are  essentially  engaged  in  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  movements 
of  the  muscles  of  animal  life. 

Whenever,  therefore,  the  Nervous  Power  is  concerned  in  modifying  or 
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otherwise  affecting  the  actions  of  oi^gans,  its  influence  is  exerted  either 
upon  the  individual  bloodvessels,  or  upon  the  minute  vessels  bj  which 
the  secreted  or  excreted  products  are.  generated,  or  upon  such  other  mi- 
nute parts  aA  may  enter  into  the  structure  of  organs— reaching,  therefore^ 
to  the  vasa  vasorum,  and  as  well,  in  all  these  respects,  to  the  nervous 
system  itself,  when  the  Nervous  Power  is  determined  upon  it  (§  280,  509, 
960) ;  or,  if  it  affect  the  voluntary  muscles,  it  is  by  acting  upon  the  In- 
dividual fibres  through  their  inherent  properties. 

DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  THE  NERVOUS   PO^VEB  AND  THE  ESSENTIAL  TBOP- 

'    EBTIES   OF  LIFE. 

§  1041.  Many  of  Brown-S^uard's  experiments,  as  well  as  Bernard's 
and  other  late  observers,  confirm,  also,  the  distinction  which  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  show,  extensively,  between  the  Nervous  Power  and  the  es- 
sential Properties  of  Life,  and  that  the  functions,  whether  organic  or  vol- 
untary motion,  arc  carried  on  by  the  latter,  to  which  the  Nervous  Pow- 
er sustains  the  relation  of  a  vital  stimulus.  (See  Index,  Articles  iVisrv- 
ous  PowfTy  Organic  Life^  Vital  Properties^  and  Organic  Functions,)  Some 
of  these  experiments  are  curious  as  well  as  ingenious.    As  examples : 

'^  I  have  succeeded,"  says  Brown-S^quard,  ''  in  keeping  alive,  foom 
the  8th  of  April  until  the  4th  of  July,  a  young  cat,  about  which  I  have 
already  published  a  note  in  Med.  Exam.,  1852.  The  palsied  parts  in 
this  animal  had  grown  in  length  as  much  as  the  sound  parts.  The 
growth  was  such  in  the  palsied  limbs  that  they  had  acquired  more  than 
double  the  length  they  had  at  the  time  of  the  operation.  The  functions 
of  organic  life  appeared  to  exist  without  any  disturbance." 

Again,  says  our  Author : 

"  I  lately  made  an  experiment  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  how  long  a 
limb,  separated  from  the  body  of  an  animal,  may  be  kept  alive  by  means 
of  injected  blood.  I  succeeded  in  retaining  local  life  in  one  of  the  limbs 
of  a  rabbit  more  than  41  hours.  The  animal  was  a  very  vigorous,  full- 
grown  one.  I  killed  it  by  hemorrhage,  and,  two  hours  afterward,  rigid- 
ity had  begun  in  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  two  posterior  limbs,  and 
only  a  few  bundles  of  muscular  fibres  had  still  a  slight  irritability.  A 
fine  injection  of  defibrinated  blood  was  then  pushed  in  the  femoral  artery 
of  the  right  posterior  limb.  Fifteen  minutes  after  the  banning  of  the 
injection,  local  life,  t.  r.,  irritability,  was  restored  in  the  limb  receiving 
blood,  and  cadaveric  rigidity  had  disappeared." — Experimental  Research^ 
es,  4r.,  ut  cit.,  p.  15,  92.     Also,  §  171,  1072  a,  noU. 

Corresponding  with  these  observations  are  many  others,  in  a  chapter 
*'  On  afyparentfg  spontaneous  actions  of  the  contractile  tissues  of  the  animal 
bodg"  (ibid,  p.  101-124).  In  speaking  of  Spontaneous  Movements  m 
limbs  of  persons  who  have  died  of  Cholera,  our  Author  remaritSy  that 
*<  I'hysicians  who  know  how  quickly  after  death  the  nervous  system 
loses  its  vital  powers,  will  admit  easily  that  these  movements  cannot  be 
the  result  of  the  action  of  that  tystem,^^  Certainly  not,  any  &rther  than  as 
the  Ner\'ou3  Power  operates  as  a  stimulus  to  the  organic  properties,  the 
probability  of  which,  in  the  cases  before  us,  I  have  endeavouncd  to  shoW' 
in  §  087.  In  these  cases  the  Nervous  Power  is  maintained  in  operactied 
after  apparent  death  by  the  spedal  infiuenoes  of  the  disease.  Something- 
like  this  is  seen  in  the  rise  of  temperature  in  subjects  dead  of  apople:^ 
(§  447,  d).  And  this  l^ads  na  to  refer  to  the  common  phraseology,  "  ex- 
haustion of  the  nervoos  power/'  to  express  eoodition^  of  tbesystem  which 
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are  espedallj  due  to  its  powerful  operation  (§  940-952).     The  ezpr»- 
mon  is  evidently  without  anj  meaning. 

f  1042.  But,  as  I  apprehend,  the  foregoing  phenomenon,  in  being  anal- 
ogous to  the  movements  of  the  limbs  which  take  place  in  decapitated  an- 
imals, is  very  different  from  the  contraction  of  the  intestines,  the  heart, 
&C.,  which  take  place  even  after  the  extirpation  of  the  organs  (§  259- 
265) ;  and  I  am  happy  to  quote  Brown-S^quard  as  sustaining  an  im- 
portant doctrine  in  these  Institutes,  that,  *^  contrary  to  the  general  opin- 
ion, a  nervous  action  is  not  necessary  for  these  contractions*'  (§  205- 
215,  233). 

But  the  special  object  of  this  section  is  to  refer  to  our  Author^s  ezper- 
imenta  upon  the  iris.  In  1847  he  disclosed  the  curious  fact  that  Hght 
mky  act  as  a  direct  stimulus  upon  this  organ,  '^  so  as  to  produce  a  con- 
traction of  its  muscular  fibres,  manifested  l^  a  constriction  of  the  pupiL** 
Very  recently,  in  the  London  Philosophical  Transactions  (as  quoted  in 
the  London  Philosophical  Magazine),  he  announces  the  results  of  farther 
experiments,  which  show  that  the  pupil  of  an  exsccted  eye  contracts  and 
dilates,  alternately,  according  to  the  degree  of  light  <'I  uniformly 
found,"  he  says,  ''  that  the  yellow  part  of  the  spectrum  acted  as  well  as 
undecomposed  light,  and  that  the  other  parts  had  either  no  action  at  all, 
or  only  a  very  slight  one"  (§  188j^,  d).  ^  From  these  experiments  it 
follows  that  it  is  not  the  chemical  or  calorific  rays,  but  the  illuminating," 
which  produces  the  phenomenon ;  that  '^  it  is  not  a  chemical  action,  bat 
that  it  is  by  a  peculiar  dynamical  influence  that  light  produces  con- 
traction of  the  iris."  '^  The  power  of  the  iris  to  contract  when  stimu- 
lated by  light  lasts  extremely  long,  particularly  in  certain  AniTT^ftlg.  In 
*  eels  it  lasts  sixteen  days  in  eyes  taken  out  of  the  orbit."  Muscular 
fibres,  therefore,  "may  be  stimulated  without  the  interventiwi  of  nerves. 
In  the  iris  of  the  eel  the  nerve-fibres  are  found  very  much  altered  a  few 
days  after  the  extirpation  of  the  eye,  and  they  are  almost  destroyed  in 
twelve  or  fifteen  days  after  extirpation,  i.  e.,  at  a  time  when  muscular 
irritability  is  sometimes  still  existing." — London  Philosophical  Magazine, 
Supplement,  p.  520 ;  July,  1857. 

The  foregoing  experiments  go  with  a  multitude  of  others  in  showing 
that  the  power  by  which  motion  is  carried  on  is  implanted  in  all  parts, 
and  that  the  nervous  power  is  simply  a  stimulus  in  developing  motion, 
and,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  on  common  ground  with  other  stimuli 
(§  205-215,  233,  259-265).  But  they  are  less  remarkable  in  this  re- 
spect than  some  other  examples  which  I  have  quoted  in  the  Medical  and 
Physiological  Commentaries,  particularly  the  pulsation  of  an  extirpated 
heart  of  a  sturgeon  after  ^'  the  auricles  had  become  so  dry  as  to  rxistle 
when  they  contracted  and  dilated"  (vol.  i.,  p.  17). 

The  interesting  fact  relative  to  the  iris  of  an  extirpated  eye  is  its  obe- 
dience to  light,  while  it  is  not  affected  by  mechanical  irritants.  We  may 
not  conclude,  however,  from  the  experiments,  that  light  has  any  direct 
action  upon  the  iris  in  the  natural  state  of  the  organ.  On  the  contrary, 
I  apprehend  that  Nature  has  not  adopted  any  such  multiplication  of 
causes,  but  that  she  has  placed  that  muscle  entirely  at  the  disposal  of 
the  nervous  influence,  and  by  which  the  direct  action  of  light  upon  it  is 
counteracted ;  nor  will  it  be  an  easy  matter  to  disprove  a  conclusion  so 
well  sustained  by  all  analogy  (§  500  /,.514  k,  1072  a).  Could  we,  how- 
ever, reason  in  this  case  from  analogies  supplied  by  plants,  the  phenom- 
enon would  be  readily  intelligible.     But  I  apprehend  that  it  is  merely  an 
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incidental  result  of  the  organic  constitution  of  the  iris  in  its  relation  to 
light  as  a  remote  exciting  cause. 

ANIMAL  HEAT  IN   CONNECTION  WIHI  THE  NERVOUS  STSTEM. 

§  1043.  Among  the  contributions  to  Physiology  made  by  Brown* 
Sequard,  few  are  more  interesting  than  those  relative  to  the  production 
of  Animal  Heat,  and  which  concur  in  demonstrating  (what  is  so  ex- 
tensively presented  in  these  Institutes)  its  dependence  upon  a  purely  vital 
process,  and,  therefore,  independence  of  any  chemical  agencies  (§  48S- 
448).  Some  of  these  experiments  I  shall  state  briefly,  and  would  invite 
the  advocates  of  the  chemical  rationcUe  to  interpret  the  phenomena 
through  any  known  analogies  in  the  world  of  mere  matter,  if  they  can ; 
or  render  the  supposed  connection  between  the  Nervous  Influence  and 
the  forces  of  inorganic  bodies  in  the  production  of  animal  heat,  or  any 
other  result  of  life,  in  the  slightest  respect  intelligible.  But  let  us  bear 
our  Author. 

§  1044,  a.  In  his  experiment  of  dipping  a  hand  in  cold  water,  two 
facts  are  farther  conflrmed  through  which,  in  part,  I  had  endeavoured  to 
show  that  animal  heat  does  not  obey  the  laws  of  dead  matter,  and  that 
its  production  is  a  vital,  not  a  chemical  phenomenon.    Thus : 

"  I  have  found,**  says  Brown-Sequard,  '^  that  the  chilling  of  one  hand 
plunged  in  water,  at  the  temperature  of  freezing-point,  acted  very  strong* 
ly  on  tlie  temperature  of  the  other  hcuuL  But,  at  flrst,  there  is  no  regu- 
larity at  all  in  the  quantity  of  degrees  of  temperature  lost  by  the  hand 
which  remains  out  of  the  water;  and,  secondly,  we  have  found  once 
that  tliis  hand  did  not  lose  any  fraction  of  its  temperature.  In  one  case 
we  have  observed  that  the  hand  kept  in  the  atmosphere  did  lose  22^  F. 
in  seven  minutes.  The  ordinary  loss  of  temperature  has  been  of  between 
G^  to  8^  F."  But  observe  that  ^<  the  greatest  diminution  of  the  temper- 
ature of  the  mouth  has  been  nearly  1^  F.,  and  this  only  in  one  case." — 
(JCrp.  Jiesearches^  &c.,  p.  38.) 

Now,  in  the  flrat  place,  is  seen  in  the  foregoing  paragraph  a  strong  ex- 
empli tiration  of  the  law  of  sympathy  in  its  relation  to  animal  heat,  and 
it  is  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  Vital  Physiologist,  since  it  is  the  same 
as  concerns  any  other  organic  product  (§  446,  a),  places^  the  whole  on 
common  ground,  and  as  fully  pronounced  by  Bichat,  Hunter,  and  Phil- 
ip, and  as  set  forth  at  page  270,  §  447,  dj  &c.  Secondly,  the  experiment 
is  not  less  important  in  showing  that  the  cooling  of  the  hand  in  the  at- 
mosphere was  not  at  all  owing  to  the  general  induction  of  the  heat  of 
the  body,  and  therefore  effectually  contradicts  the  law  of  slow  commu- 
nication of  caloric  which  obtains  with  dead  matter,  as  applied  to  animal 
heat  by  Edwards,  Liebig,  Roget,  Billing,  and  others,  who  cultivate  the 
chemical  hypothesis  (§  488  o-o,  440  «).  It  is  also  an  exception  to  our 
Author's  doctrine  that  *'  a  great  many  facts  prove  that  the  degree  of 
temperature  and  of  the  sensibility  of  a  part  is  in  close  relation  with  the 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  that  part."  (Exp*y  &c.,  p.  9.)  Indeed, 
our  Author  remarks,  that  *'  Dr.  Tholozan  and  myself  have  observed  that 
the  greater  the  pain  felt,  the  more  the  temperature  was  diminished  hi 
the  hand  left  in  the  air^'  (p.  84). 

§  1044,  b.  The  forq^ing  experiment  was  reversed  by  immersing  tlie 
hand  in  water  at  a  temperature  of  108<^  F.  But  our  Author  <'  found  no 
evident  deviation  of  the  t«mperatnre  of  remote  parts^  as  the  month  and 
hand,  not  immersed  m  the  wator/'^iML,  p«  86.)    This  experiment 
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ooDtributei  With  the  other,  bj  its  faikire  of  a  syinpathetio  effect  uppn  tlie 
opposite  iiand,  iii  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  nervous  influence  in  mod- 
ifying the  calorific  function,  through  the  well-known  fact  that  cold  is  of 
incom|)arabIy  greater  power,  in  this  respect,  than  heat ;  while  the  anal- 
ogy supplied  by  the  increase  of  urine  on  the  contact  of  colder  i^ith  the 
surface  of  the  body  (as  related  to  the  sympathetic  reduction  of  tempera- 
ture in  the  hand  that  was  not  immersed  in  water,  §  1044,  a),  goes  to  the 
proof  that  animal  heat  is  as  much  a  product  of  vital  action  as  any  of  the 
more  sensible  secretions.  But  all  this  is  entirely  allied  to  the  productkn 
of  pneumonia,  and  other  inflammations,  by  a  very  temporary  chilling  of 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  is  mostly  interesting  to  the  Physician  by  its 
association  with  these  greater  phenomena,  since  it  is.  of  no  little  impcut- 
anoe  in  practical  Medicine  whether,  a  diminution'  of  animal  heat  depend 
upon  a  mere  chemical  contingency,  or  some  profound  lesion  of  the  or- 
ganic functions.     • 

From  these  premises,  it  appears  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  body 
fidls  from  the  application  of  cold  to  the  surface,  or  riaes  from  that  of 
heat,  the  local  action  indpced  on  the  surface,  and  mostly  so  the  reduc- 
tion or  elevation  of  its  temperature,  are  of  a  vital  nature,  and  that  the 
rmeral  or  constitutional  effects  are  sympathetic,  as  set  forth  at  p.  246, 
440,  «,  and  shown  by  many  direct  factSj  some  of  which  may  be  seen 
atp.  253,  §441,  (Z. 

I  1044,  c.  Farther  on  (i^W.,  p.  78-77),  our  Author  has  a  Chapter  on 
Experiments  showing  the  effect  of  injuries  of  the  nervous  system  up<m 
animal  heat,  which  concur  with  the  forgoing  (§  1044,  a,  b)  in  their  only 
intelligible  import,  and  bear  a  general  correspondence  with  those  to 
which  reference  is  made  in  these  Institutes,  but  which  are  examined 
more  particularly  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  in 
the  Essay  on  Animal  Heat.  But  the  modifications  of  animal  heat  by 
morbid  influences  upon  the  nervous  system,  of  wLich  our  Author  has 
but  little  to  say,  arc  far  more  important  in  a  physiological,  as  well  as 
practical,  sense,  than  the  experiments  (§  446-447,  d). 

But  our  Author  is  far  from  being  alone  in  the  more  recent  experi- 
ments which  contribute  with  the  older  ones  in  illustrating  the  efiects  of 
the  nervous  influence  upon  the  generation  of  animal  heat.  Bernard  has 
been  largely  in  this  field ;  and  Budge  and  others  have  followed  up  the 
inquiry.  As  all  these  observations,  however,  correspond  with  what  had 
been  before  ascertained,  and  only  go  with  the  earlier  to  confirm  the  doc- 
trine about  which  these  Institutes  have  been  interested,  their  statement 
would  bo  superfluous. 

§  1045.  Scquard  has,  also,  many  observations  to  show  the  difference 
of  temperature  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  correspond  with 
those  of  Bichat,  Hunter,  Davy,  and  others  (p.  270,  §  447,  d^  4cc,),  and 
which  I  have  employed  as  another  proof  that  there  is  no  analogy  between 
the  laws  which  regulate  the  temperature  of  warm-blooded  animals  and 
dead  matter ;  for  it  had  been  well  determined  that  every  part  has  not 
only  its  own  independent  lieat,  but,  when  not  exposed  to  the  contact  of 
the  airj  the  temperature  is  without  change  in  the  several  parts  re^^pect- 
ively,  however  much  it  may  differ  in  any  two  contiguous  parts  (p.  270, 
§  447,  d). 

This  very  palpable  proof  has  hitherto  received  no  attention  at  the 
hands  of  the  Chemist;  but  its  accumulation  must  lead  to  a  recognition 
of'  the  fact,  and  not  only  dispose  of  the  doctrine  of  free  interch«u^^  of 
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heai  as  resulting  from  the  contiguity  of  parts,  but  present  an  equal  ob- 
stacle to  the  chemical  hypothesis  in  the  failure  of  the  blood  to  produce 
an  equilibrium  of  temperature,  as  would  of  necessity  be  the  case  were 
there  any  applicability  to  warm-blooded  animals  of  the  fundamental  laws 
of  an  int^change  of  caloric  which  obtains  in  dead  matter  (§  440  t^  Na 
14,  1034). 

FABTHER  FACTS  RELATIVE  TO  ANIMAL  HEAT  FROM  THE  ARCTIC  ZONE. 

§  1046.  In.  treating  of  the  function  of  Cfalorification  (p.  234-279),  I 
have  examined,  extensively,  Liebig's  philosophy  of  Animal  Heat,  aiid  I 
have  brought  up,  among  other  objections,  numerous  facts  which  contra- 
dict the  assumed  ratio  between  the  consumption  of  food  and  of  oxygen 
gas  as  the  main  element  of  a  uniform  temperature,  and  the  superadded 
contingency  of  clothing  as  one  of  the  subordinate  means ;  and  have  fol- 
lowed him  into  the  Arctic  r^ons  to  inquire  into  the  accuracy  of  his 
facts.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  extend  this  inquiry  by  consulting  the 
experience  of  a  late  Explorer  of  the  North,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  food  and  clothing  are  even  less  important  to  animal  heat  than  to 
other  products  of  organic  life.  This  information  is  obtained  from  Dr. 
Kane's  late  Arctic  Explorations,  and  will  be  stated  in  a  rather  de^ltorj 
manner.  I  might,  indeed,  i^peal  for  similar  facts  to  other  explorers 
who  have  wint^-cd  in  the  Arctic  Regions  since  this  work  was  published; 
but  Dr.  Kane  is  the  latest,  most  capable,  and  has  supplied  ample  mate- 
rials. I  shall  also  dispense  with  fiirther  comment,  which  has  been  frilly 
provided  in  the  earlier  pages.  But  I  shall  do  the  work  thoroughly  in 
other  respects,  that  this  subject  may  be  taken  completely  out  of  the 
hands  of  Chemistry.    • 

It  may  be  farther  premised  that  Dr.  Kane  became  ice-bound  at  Rens- 
selaer Bay,  in  latitude  78^  58^,  in  September,  1853,  where  he  remained 
till  the  spring  of  1855,  and  that  the  following  observations  refeir  to  that 
latitude,  or  to  his  more  northern  winter  expeditious. 

§  1047.  In  the. first  place,  Dr.KJono  presents  a  general  fact  which 
corresponds  with  what  I  have  said  of  acclimation  and  constitution^  in  their 
relation  to  organic  heat  and  vital  habit  (§  441  b-4i2  c,  448  c,  d,  447^,  hj 
535-540,  615-619,  626  ft,  &c).    Thus,  our  Author : 

*^  The  mysterious  compensations  by  which  we  adapt  ourselves  to  cli> 
mate  are  more  striking  here  than  in  the  tropics.  In  the  Polar  Zon^  the 
assault  is  immediate  and  sudden,  and,  unlike  the  insidious  fatality  of  hdt 
climates,  produces  its  results  rapidly.  It  requires  hardly  a  single  tiwi- 
ter  to  tell  who  may  be  the  heat-making  and  acclimated  man.  Peterson, 
for  instance,  who  had  resided  for  two  years  at  Upematick  (lat.  72^  40^ 
seldom  enters  a  room  mth  afire.  Another  of  our  party,  George  Riley; 
with  a  vigorous  constitution,  established  habits  oi  free  exposurej  and 
active  cheerful  temperament,  has  so  inured  himself  to  the  cold,  that  he 
sleeps  on  our  slcdge-jourDeys  tcithout  a' blanket  or  any  other  covering  than 
his  xoalking^suity  while  the  outside  temperature  is  30^  Fahrenheit  bel6W 
zero  (§  440  c,  No.  11, 442  a,  b).  The  half-breeds  of  the  coast  rival  the 
Esquimaux  in  their  powers  of  endurance.  The  North  British  Sailors^ 
of  the  Greenland  seal  and  whale  fisheries,  I  look  upon  as  inferior  to  none 
in  capacity  to  resist  the  Arctic  Clunato"  (§  1048,  b), — ^Kane's  Areilw 
Exploixdions^  vol.  i.,  p.  245. 

§.  1.048, 0.  We  will  now  cwne  to  the  subject  of  Food,  which  plays  w^ 
conspicuous  a  part  in  th^Utamical  philosophy  of  AnulUd  Heail  (f  440^  ^ 
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Nos.  1-8),  though  there  will  be  something  more  about  clothing  (S440c^ 
1047).  I  may  say,  however,  at  once,  that  Dr.  Kane  and  his  party  were 
capable  of  maintaining  their  natural  temperature  with  constitutions  im- 
paired by  disease,  and  when  oflen  nearly  destitute  of  food,  fuel,  and 
proper  clothing,  and  with  the  thermometer  ranging  for  months  from  60^ 
to  90^  Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point. 

Our  Author  intimates  that  he  had  little  faith  in  alcohol  ^'as  a  fuel  for 
the  furnace  (§  250|/,  438  b,  c,  440  bb,  No.  9,  441  b,  c).  He  had  thne 
laws,  only,  for  the  government  of  his  party,  the  second  of  which  was, 
'*  Abstinence  Jrorn  all  spirituous  liquors.*^  This  law  was  uniformly  en* 
forced,  and  sdcohol  was  '*  burned'*  for  cooking  purposes  alone. 

During  his  long  detention  at  Rensselaer  Bay,  the  daily  journal  is  mcetr 
ly  made  up  of  a  recital  of  hardships,  of  which  the  privation  of  food, 
want  of  fuel,  and  destitution  of  clothing,  form  the  most  appalling.  It  Is 
this  feature  of  the  Narrative,  this  incessant  struggle  for  the  maintenance 
of  life,  which  forms  its  main  interest ;  and  the  development  which  is 
thus  afforded  of  a  very  extraordinary  man  constitutes  the  great  merit  of 
the  work,  and  reconciles  us  to  an  otherwise  fruitless  undertaking.  The 
fiction  of  ^^  Robinson  Crusoe"  is  no  match  for  our  Author's  realiUes. 
He  found,  it  is  true,  some  benevolent  sympathy  among  the  E^uimaox^ 
but  encountered  in  the  Bears  a  foe  that  was  equally  struggling  for  life. 
They  devoured  the  food  at  the  several  depots,  and  it  became  often  ex- 
hausted on  shipboard. 

Under  these  circumstances,  winter  expeditions  were  undertaken  into 
still  more  Northern  regions,  with  the  thermometer  fluctuating  from  40^ 
to  60°  Fahrenheit  below  zero— often  90°  below  the  freezing  point.  In 
the  first  of  these  enterprises  they  were  cheered  on  by  the  depots  befoie 
them,  but  soon  to  suffer  the  chill  of  disappointment,  and  an  unsatisfied 
hunger.  Nor  did  Summer  bring  them  relief;  for,  in  its  very  midst,  only 
the  most  scanty  supplies  of  food  could  be  obtained.  On  the  8th  of  July, 
1854,  our  Author  records  in  his  journal  that  "we  have  neither  health, 
fuel,  nor  provisions."  (Vol.  i.,  p.  312.)  July  17th,  1854,  he  writes, 
"The  young  ice  bore  a  man  this  morning.  It  has  a  bad  look,  this  man 
suspecting  August  ice.  It  is  honnble — ^yes,  that  is  the  word — to  look 
forward  to  another  year  of  disease,  and  darkness,  to  be  met  without  fresh 
food  and  without  fueV^  "Moss  was  gathered  for  eking  out  our  winter 
fuel ;  and  willow  stems  and  stone-crops,  and  sorrel,  as  antiscorbutics, 
collected  and  buried  in  the  snow."    (Vol.  i.,  p.  343, 348.) 

The  party  entered  upon  the  second  winter  "a  set  of  gcurvy-riddlcd, 
broken-down  men  ;  our  provisions  sorely  reduced  in  quantity,  and  alto- 
gether unsuitcd  to  our  condition ;"  and  the  Engraver  has  added  a  por- 
trait of  the  spectacle.   (Vol.  i.,  p.  349.) 

October  26th,  1854,  thermometer  66°  Fahrenheit  below  freezing. 
January  7th,  1855,  tlicrmometer  had  been  ranging  since  from  70°  to  92® 
Fahrenheit  below  the  freezing  point.  At  this  time  he  also  writes, 
"  We  require  meat,  and  can  not  get  along  without  it.  Our  sick  have  fin- 
ished the  beards  head,  and  are  now  eating  the  abscessed  liver  of  the  animal, 
including  some  intestines  that  were  not  given  to  the  dogs.  We  have  now 
about  three  days'  allowance ;  thin  chops  of  raw  frozen  meat,  not  exceed- 
ing four  ounces  in  weight  for  each  man  per  diem"  (§  440  bb,  No.  9). 
A  few  days  later,  January  30th,  he  says,  "  I  gave  Wilson  one  raw  meal 
from  the  masseter  muscle  which  adhered  to  another  old  bear's  head  / 
was  keqnng  for  a  specimen.*^    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  17,  34.) 
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January  22d,  Dr.  Kane  and  Hans  went  on  a  dog-jonmey  of  91  miles 
in  pursuit  of  meaty  but  unsuccessfully.  His  outfit,  in  food,  consisted  of 
'^  a  roll  of  frozen  meat-biscuit,  some  frozen  lady-fingers  of  raw  hashed 
fox,  and  twenty-four  pieces  of  ship-bread."  February  4th,  "  I  made,"  he 
says,  "a  dish  oi  freahened  codfish  skin  for  Brooks  and  Wilson.  They 
were  hungry  enough  to  relish  it."  February  9th.  "  Still  no  supplies. 
Three  of  us  have  been  out  all  day  (night)  without  getting  a  shot.  Hans 
thinks  he  saw  a  couple  of  reindeer  at  a  distance.''*  "  I  have  not  permit- 
ted myself  to  taste  more  than  occasionally  an  entrail  of  our  last  half- 
dozen  rabbits."  February  10th.  ''Hans  comes  in  with  thretf  rabbits. 
Distribution :  the  blood  to  Oleshen  and  Thomas,  and  to  the  other  eight 
of  the  sick  more  full  rations,  consuming  a  rabbit  and  a  hair*  (§  440,  M, 
No.  9).  "  My  journal  tells  of  nothing  but  sick  men,  profitless  hunts,  re- 
lieved now  and  then  by  the  signalized  incident  of  a  rabbit  killed  or  a 
deer  seen,  and  the  longed-for  advent  of  the  solar  light."  (Vol.  ii.,  p.  21, 
87,41,42,43.) 

The  party  lived  on  much  in  the  foregoing  manner  till  March  lOth, 
1855,  when  one  of  them  returned  from  a  distant  Esquimaux  hut  with 
some  walrus  meat.  TheiTuometer  now  at  72^  Fahrenheit  below  freez- 
ing. This  meat  was  soon  exhausted.  But,  March  24th,  there  had  been 
another  windfall,  of  which  he  says,  ''  Our  ptarmigan  gave  the  most  sick 
a  raw  ration,  and  to-day  we  killed  a  second  pair,  which  will  serve  them 
for  to-morrow.  I  am  the  only  man  now  who  scents  the  fresh  meat 
without  tasting  it.  I  actually  long  for  it,  but  am  obliged  to  give  way  to 
the  sick"  (§  440,  W,  No.  0).    Vol.  ii.,  p.  83. 

§  1048,  h.  Again,  as  to  the  effect  of  cold  in  reducing  the  heat  of  man 
(§  1047).  During  the  last  foregoing  period — March  15, "  Hans  and  My- 
ouk  returned  at  eight  o'clock  last  night  without  game.  Their  sleep  in 
a  snow-drift  about  twenty  miles  to  the  northward,  in  a  temperature  54® 
Fahrenheit  below  zero  (86°  below  freezing),  was  not  comfortable,  as 
might  be  expected.  Tlie  mat-vel  is  how  life  sustains  itself  in  such  circum- 
stances of  cold,  I  have  myself  slept  in  an  ordinary  overcoat  without  diS' 
comfort^  yet  without  fire,  at  a  temperature  of  52°  Fahrenheit  below 
zero,"  or  84°  below  freezing  (§  440,  c,  No.  11).    Vol.  ii.,  p.  69. 

Again:  "I  firmly  believe,"  he  says,  "that  no  natural  cold  as  yet 
known  can  arrest  travel.  The  whole  story  of  this  winter  illustrates  it.  I 
have  both  sledged  and  walked  60  and  70  miles  over  the  roughest  ice,  in 
repcatetl  journeys,  at  fifty  degrees  below  zero ;  and  the  two  parties  from 
the  south  reached  our  Brig  in  the  dead  of  winter,  after  being  exposed  to 
the  same  horrible  cold." — Vol.  ii.,  p.  78. 

Extracts  of  the  foregoing  import  may  be  readily  multiplied.  Bat  I 
shall  only  add  our  Author^s  remark  that  '<  it  is  a  little  curious  that  a 
short  allowance  of  food  does  not  show  itself  in  hunger.  The  first  symp- 
tom is  loss  of  power  [not  loss  of  temperature],  often  so  imperceptimy 
brought  on  that  it  becomes  evident  only  by  an  accident." — Vol.  ii.,  p. 
284. 

§  1049.  Tx?t  us  now  contrast  our  Author's  unprejudiced  experience  in 
Tea  with  the  speculations  of  Chemistry  upon  "  alcohol,  blubber  oil^  and 
tallow  candles**  in  their  aspect  of  ^* fuel,"  as  set  forth  in  former  sections 
(§  440,  a-bh,  Nos.  7,  9,  Ac). 

'^  Under  circumstances  of  most  privation**  says  Dr.  Kane,  *<  I  found  no 
comforter  so  welcome  to  the  party  as  our  great  restorative^  Tea.  We 
drank  immoderately  of  it»  md  idways  with  advantage.^    On  his  remnk* 
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able  retreat  homewards,  thej  <'  had  been  limited  for  some  days  to  three 
raw  eggs  and  two  breasts  of  birds  a  day ;  but  we  had  a  small  ration  of 
bread-^ust  besides ;  and  when  we  halted,  as  we  regularly  did  for  meaJSy 
our  fuel  allowed  us  to  indulge  lavishly  in  the  great  panacea  of  Arctic  trav' 
e^— Tea."— Vol.  ii.,  p-  261,  282. 

This  Tea  acted  simply  as  a  stimulus  to  the  nervous  system,  and  among 
its  results  was  an  elaboration  of  heat,  just  as  is  explained  of  alcohol  and 
animal  food  in  §  440  b,  441  c. 

§  1050.  Not  a  little  has  been  assumed  of  the  voraciousness  of  the  Eb- 
quimaux*and  Samoyedes,  in  proof  of  the  chemical  doctrine  of  animal  heat, 
and  there  has  come  to  be  a  settled  belief  that  they  would  perish  with  cold 
unless  forever  addicted  to  a  gluttonous  repast  upon  walrus  and  blubber 
(§  440,  bb^  No.  9,  &C.).  Nothing  but  a  visit  to  their  settlements  could 
have  deprived  Chemistry  of  this  plausible  fallacy.  This  has  been  efiect- 
ed  by  Dr.  Kane,  who  found  the  habits  of  the  Esquimaux  near  his  own 
winter  quarters,  in  regard  to  food,  precisely  the  same  as  those  of  other 
savages  inhabiting  tropical  climates.     He  says  of  them,  that 

"  However  gluttonously  they  may  eat,  they  evidently  bear  hungef 
with  as  little  difHculty  ns  excess,"  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  show 
(§  441,  c).  And  again :  ^'  Among  the  Esquimaux  generally,  the  coldest 
months  of  the  year,  January  and  February,  are  often,  in  fact  nearly  al- 
ways, months  of  privation.*'  (Ibid,j  vol.  i.,  p.  418 ;  vol.  ii.,  p.  131.)  Near 
our  Author's  station  they  were  as  destitute  as  his  own  party. 

J£  we  now  consult  the  records  which  have  been  carefully  made  by  res- 
idents in  tropical  regions,  it  will  be  found  that  where  food  is  abundant, 
the  savages  gorge  themselves  for  more  habitually  than  the  wanderers  of 
the  polar  zone.  The  following  example  will  dispose  of  the  question  be- 
fore us.  Thus,  in  the  "  Asiatic  Researches"  there  is  a  description  of 
the  Island  of  Nicobaras^  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  (mean  annual  tcmpei'ature 
70°  F.),  by  G.  Ilaniilton,  in  wliich  he  says  of  its  inhabitants,  that 

"  They  are  very  fond  of  sitting  at  table  with  Europeans,  where  they 
eat  every  thing  that  is  set  before  them,  and  they  cat  most  enormously. 
They  will  drink  bunipci-s  of  rack  as  long  as  they  can  see.  A  great  part 
of  their  time  is  spent  in  feasting  and  dancing.  At  their  fea.«;ts  they  eat 
great  quantities  o^ pork,  which  is  their  favourite  food.  Their  hogs  arc 
remarkabbifat,  and  they  eat  their  pork  almost  ran'^  (§440  bbj  441  c). — 
Asiatic  Keseakches,  vol.  ii.,  p.  382.     I^ndon,  1799. 

"the  primordial  cell." 

§  1051,  a.  The  present  inquiry  refers  specifically  to  what  is  said  at 
pages  3G-49  (§  03-81),  on  the  development  of  the  germ,  and  to  a  uni- 
versal characteristic  distinction  between  plants  and  animals,  at  §  11, 
The  former  subject  possesses  an  importance  both  in  a  physiological  and 
religious  sense,  since  there  are  many  Philosophers  who  assume  that 
there  is  but  one  primordial  cell  which  serves  as  a  foundation  for  all  or- 
ganic beings,  and  that  the  development  of  this  cell  into  a  plant  or  an 
animal,  or  into  a  particular  plant  or  a  particular  animal,  is  due  entirely 
to  the  special  pliysical  influences  that  may  act  upon  it,  and  not  at  all  to 
any  original  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  cells  or  their  endowments 
of  life;  and  this  assumption  professes  to  be  predicated  of  the  revelations 
of  the  microscope ;  though  it  is  not  difficult  to  understand  that  the  <>liom- 
ical  doctrines  of  life  and  Lamarck*s  transmutntion  of  species  have  bad 
their  share  in  the  doctrine  (§  3o0i-35C).     Upon  this  hypothesis,  there- 
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fore,  the  only  reason  why  men  are  not  mushrooms  is,  that  in  one  case  the 
ilticleus-cell  of  a  human  ovum  is  toliject  to  physical  agents,  during  its  de- 
velopment, different  from  those  which  develop  a  mushroom.  Hence  it  is 
ilssumed,  that  if  it  were  possible  to  subject  the  germ  of  a  plant  to  the 
agents  which  unfold  the  human  ovum,  it  would  necessarily  grow  into  an 
inteliig^it,  responbible  being.  This  purely  speculative  assumption,  which 
strikes  at  the  whole  foundation  of  organic  nature^  might  be  variously  ar- 
gued upon  physiological  grounds  (§  72-76, 121-123,  &c) ;  but  the  neces- 
sity of  this  is  superseded  by  continued  observations  with  the  microscope, 
which  has.  been  lately  correcting  its  own  errors  (§  83, 131),  and  granting 
us  an  opportunity  to  again  believe  that  the  Almighty  created  the  germs 
of  every  species  of  animals  and  plants  with  a  rudimentary  structure  and 
organic  endowments  as  various  as  the  species,  so  that  each  one  should  be 
developed  by  special  physical  agents  alone,  and  the  progress  of  develop- 
ment result  in  the  particular  species,  and  in  nothing  else,  or,  at  least,  in 
a  near  approximation,  as  in  the  very  limited  hybrid  (§  190, 1062  b).  The 
microscope,  indeed,  has  ascertained  that  even  a  cell  is  not  an  indispensa- 
ble requisite  in  the  germ  either  of  plants  or  of  animals.  To  this  effect 
I  shall  now  quote  a  late  able  writer,  who  is  thoroughly  conversant  with 
his  subject,  and  without  any  hypothesis  in  view : 

§  1051,  h,  "The  general  result,"  he  says,  "of  recent  microscopical 
investigation  in  regard  to  the  lowest  forms  of  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
seems  to  us  to  lead  to  this  conclusion — that  organisms  may  possess  an 
independent  existence,  may  go  through  all  the  phenomena  of  grawth, 
multiplication,  and  reproduction,  and  may  even  possess  considerable 
power  of  spontaneous  motion  [involuntary],  without  having  advanced 
even  so  fur  in  the  differentiation  of  their  powers  as  to  possess  those  at- 
tributes which  are  involved  in  the  ordinary  idea  of  a  '  eeir  (§  260-265). 
By  way  of  explaining  our  meaning,  wo  shall  select  an  illustration  from 
each.kinj^dom ;  and  the  comparison  of  the  two  will  enable  us  to  inquire 
in  what  lies  the  essential  difference  between  them. 

"  One  of  the  humblest  known  Protophytes,  the  Palmoglaxi  macrococcay 
whose  multiplication  gives  origin  to  the  green  slime  that  is  found  on 
damp  stones  and  walls,  consists  of  isolated  particles  of  a  spheroidal  shape 
and  greenish  color,  commonly  imbedded  in  a  stratum  of  gelatinous  mat- 
ter, which  an  ordinary  observer  would  at  once  pronounce  to  be  vegetable 
cells.  But  a  careful  examination  shows  that  there  is  here  no  definite 
distinction  between  'cell-wall*  and  *  cell-contents ;'  the  whole  particle 
beinjj  composed  of  a  nearly  homogeneous  mass  of '  protoplasm,'  through 
which  chlorophyll-granules  are  dispersed."  "  These  particles,  increasing 
in  size,  undergo  duplicative  subdivision  by  the  usual  proi'oss  of  elonga- 
tion and  constriction ;  and  it  is  observable  that  the  nucleus  gives  indi- 
cations of  the  commencement  of  this  subdivision  earlier  than  the  particle 
which  incloses  it.  Each  new  cell,  if  such  it  may  be  called,  then  begins 
to  secrete  from  its  surface  a  gelatinous  envelope  of  its  own  ;  so  that,  by 
its  intervention,  the  two  are  usually  soon  separated  from  one  another.** 
"There  appears  to  bo  no  definite  limit  to  this  kind  of  multiplication, 
and  extensive  areas  may  be  quickly  covered,  in  circumstances  favourable 
to  the  nutrition  of  the  plant,  by  the  products  of  the  duplicative  subdivi- 
sion of  one  primordial  cell.  This,  however,  is  simply  an  act  of  growth 
procisoly  analogous  to  the  multiplication  of  cells  in  the  earliest  embryonic 
condition  of  the  higher  Plants  and  Animals,  before  any  dificrentiation 
of  organs  begins  to  show  it8sl£**    <<  Now,  for  such  a  mass  of  protoplasm 
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to  become  converted  into  what  is  generally  regarded  as  the  type  of  tlie 
Vegetable  cell,  a  scries  of  changes  must  take  place  in  it,  involving  a  ^f- 
ferentiation  between  the  cell-wall  and  the  cell-contents;  and  this  involves 
a  greater  consolidation  of  the  external  layer  of  the  protoplasm,  in  a 
more  complete  liquefaction  of  its  internal  portion'*  (§  G4~G6). 

''  The  successive  stages,  of  this  formation  may  be  best  traced  out  by 
careful  observation  of  the  process  of  cell-growth  in  the  higher  Algse ;  bnt 
the  study  of  the  development  of  new  organs  in  Phanerogamic  pluita  leads 
to  the  same  conclusions,  and  the  results  at  which  Mr.  Wenham  has 
lately  arrived,  from  observations  chiefly  made  on  the  newly-imported 
aquatic  weed,  Anacharis  {Mnastruin^  are  so  instructive  that  we  shall  sab- 
join  a  brief  summary  of  them.  He  finds  that  when  a  new  leaf  is  being 
formed  from  the  main  stem,  it  commences,  not  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
in  a  single  cell,  but  in  the  simultaneous  development  of  some  hundred  at 
onct,  which  make  t/ufir  appearance  in  the  midst  of  a  mass  of  protoplasm  which 
is  inclosed  in  a  membrane  that  subsequently  seems  to  become  the  epi- 
dermis of  tlie  leaf.  This  mass  is,  at  first,  liomogeneoiis ;  but  it  is  sooa 
seen  to  contain  a  multitude  of  cavities  of  irregular  size  and  shape,  filled 
with  liquid,  while  the  protoplasm  between  them  becomes  more  viscid.** 
'^  These  cavities  are  next  observed  to  be  lined  with  a  definite  membrane; 
and  within  this,  protoplasm,  chlorophyll,  and  cyclosis-currents  subse- 
quently become  indistinguishable." 

''  Turaing  now  to  the  Protozoa,  we  find  in  the  Amaha^  and  in  the  Ao' 
tmopliiifSy  types  of  animal  existence,  which,  in  so  far  as  we  are  yet  ac- 
quainted witli  them,  may  be  legitimately  ranked  on  the  same  level  as  the 
Palmogla^a,  although  placed  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary-line.  Hie 
body  of  each  of  these  creatures  is  a  minute  mass  of  a  substance  which 
long  since  received  from  Dujaixlin  the  ap]>ropriate  name  of  '  sarcode,' 
and  which  seems  to  be  the  equivalent  of  the  protoplasma  of  the  I^roto- 
phyta ;  resembling  it  very  closely  in  chemical  composition  and  in  general 
attributes,  but  being  endowed  in  addition  with  a  liigli  degree  of  contrac- 
tility. The  body  is  not  inclosed,  in  either  of  these  beings,  by  a  distinct 
limitary  membrane,  although  the  outer  stratum  of  the  sarcode  obviously 
]>08sesses  more  consistence  than  its  inner  part,  the  latter  being  semifluid. 
Vacuoles  or  clear  spaces  are  seen  in  various  parts  of  the  sareode-body ; 
and  in  these  arc  very  commonly  observable  alimentary  particles,  intro- 
duced in  tlie  way  to  be  presently  described.  Besides  these  vacuoles,  a 
contractile  vesicle,  which  i)ulsates  at  tolerably  regular  inter>'aLs  is  always 
to  be  distinguished,  sometimes  in  the  interior  of  the  body,  sometimes 
near  its  surface,  and  sometimes  projecting  above  its  surface." 

"In  these  creatures,  although  they  have  neither  digestive  cavity, 
mouth,  nor  nnns — although  they  are,  to  all  appearance,  nothing  cUc  than 
particles  of  ciuinKitaljcUij  not  even  confined  ivithin  a  definite  membrane^  the 
prehension  and  ingestion  of  food,  the  extraction  of  its  nutritive  portion 
by  a  digestive  process,  and  the  rejection  of  what  cannot  be  thus  reduced 
by  an  act  of  defecation,  are  performed  as  characteristically,  and  in  real- 
ity as  perfectly^  as  in  the  highest  animals''  (§  14,  b).     Continued  in  §  1052. 
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TI1£  GREAT  FimDAkEMTAL  DISUKGTION   BETWEEN  ANIMALS  AND  PLANTS, 

OB  THE   BOUNDABY-UNE. 

§  1052,  a  {Refers  to  §  1051).  It  will  now  be  interesting  to  the  student 
of  Physiology  to  obserre  the  Universality  of  Nature*s  laws  in  any  one  of 
her  great  departments,  in  the  manner  in  which  she  has  established  a  rad- 
ical distinction  between  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  carried 
out  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  in  both  kingdoms  respectively,  the 
fundamental  plan  of  rendering  one  the  Producers  of  organic  compounds 
out  of  the  elements  of  matter,  and  the  other  Consumers  of  those  com- 
pounds, and  how  this  characteristic  will  readily  distinguish  the  lowest 
species  of  one  kingdom  from  the  lowest  of  the  other  (§  13-14,  18,  173, 
185,  298-303 ;  and  Index,  article  Plants).  By  this  brief  recurrence  to 
the  subject,  which  is  made  for  the  sake  of  the  following  quotation,  which 
brings  into  view  the  great  economy  of  life  as  manifested  in  the  boundary-  ' 
lines  of  the  Animal  and  Vegetable  kingdoms,  and  which  confirms  the 
principles  expressed  in  this  work  (in  the  references  to  sections  just  made), 
we  shall  refresh  our  knowledge  of  the  wonderful  elaboration  of  living  be- 
ings, enlarge  our  conceptions  of  the  peculiar  properties  and  laws  by 
which  they  are  governed,  obtain  a  renewed  evidence  of  Creative  Power, 
and  be  quickened  in  our  adoration  (§  409,  493  a;  and  Index,  articles 
Design  and  Ci'ecUor).     'Hie  foregoing  Writer  (§1051)  goes  on  as  follows : 

^<If  we  now  compare  an  Amoeba  or  an  Actinophrt/s,  in  its  quiescent 
state,  with  a  Palmoglaxi^  or  an  equally  simple  Protophyte,  we  can  scarce- 
ly assign  any  structural  characters  by  which  one  could  be  differentiated 
from  the  other.  But  when  we  look  at  their  physiological  actions,  how 
wide  is  the  distinction.  The  Protophyte,  like  the  Phanerogamic  plant, 
obtains  the  materials  of  its  nutrition  from  the  air  and  water  that  sur- 
round it,  and  possesses  the  marvellous  power  of  detaching  oxygen,  hy- 
drogen, carbon,  and  nitrogen  from  their  previous  binary  combinations, 
and  of  uniting  them  into  chlorophyll,  starch,  albumen,  and  other  ternary 
and  quaternary  combinations ;  but  the  Protozoon,  in  common  wkh  the 
highest  members  of  tlie  Animal  kingdom,  is,  to  all  appearance,  destitute 
of  any  such  combining  power,  and  is  consequently  dependent  for  its  sup- 
port upon  organic  substances  previously  elaborated  by  other  beings ;  so 
that  it  must  in  the  end  derive  its  sustenance,  directly  or  indirectly,  from 
the  Vegetable  kingdom"  (§  13-14,  17,  303-304).  "Again,  the  Proto- 
phyte obtains  its  nutriment  by  the  absorption  of  liquid  and  gaseous  mole- 
cules whieli  penetrate  its  body  by  simple  imbibition  (§  289-295,  303  d, 
303  A);  while  the  Protozoon,  though  destitute  of  any  permanent  mouth, 
stomueli,  intestine,  or  anus,  extemporizes  (so  to  speak)  all  these  organs 
for  itsolf  whonevcr  there  is  occasion,  ingests  solid  particles  into  the  inte- 
rior of*  its  body,  and  there  subjects  them  to  a  regular  digestive  process." 

"Thus,  tlicii,  by  attending  to  the  nature  of  their  food,  the  mode  of  its 
introduction,  and  the  character  of  their  respective  movements,  a  line  of 
distinction  may  be  drawn  between  the  Protophyte  and  the  Protozoon, 
scarcely  less  definite  than  that  which  separates  the  insect  from  the  plant 
whose  leaves  it  devours,  or  the  elephant  from  the  tree  on  whose  tender 
shoots  it  browses." — Afedico-Chirurgical  Ret*ieto,  p.  3-7,  April,  1856; 
New  York  edition.     The  italics  are  generally  mine. 

And  now,  will  Organic  Chembtry  pretend  that  there  are  only  "  ind- 
dental,  casual  differences  between  living  and  dead  matter,"  and  that 
"  there  is  no  essential  diflference  between  organic  and  inorganic  bodieSi'* 
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and  that  ^'a  Chemist,  totally  unacquainted  with  organic  matter,  would 
d  'priori  have  deduced  all  these  indden'tal  differences' of  matter  ifrom  the 
doctrine  of  affinity  and  the  science  of  stoichiometry  evolved  from  dead 
I^atter" !  (§  1034,  Lehmann,)  Nay  more ;  I  ask  the  Chemist  -if  he  tnll 
even  hazaid  an  assumption  as  to  the  'incidental  differences*'  between 
the  fundamental  law  which  enables  the  Plant  to  exert  '<  the  marvellous 
power  qf  detaching  oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  from  their 
previous  binary  combinations,  and  of  uniting  them  into  chlorophyll, 
starch,  albumen,  and  other  ternary  and  quaternary  combinationsi"  and 
that  other  fundamental  laiv  which  deprives  the  Animal  ''  of  any  snch 
coi^bining  power,  but  render^  it  dependent  iox  its  support  upon  organic 
substances  previously  elaborated  by  the  Vegetable  kingdom  V^  And,  be- 
fore taking  leave  of  our  able  Author,  I  would  respectfully  ask  him  apoB 
what  logical  ground  he  can  reconcile  the  doctrine  of  '*  simple  imbibition" 
the  « lamp-wick"  doctrine,  §  289,  291,  350,  Nos.  21,  22  x65,  23  x66, 
3i  X  67,  68,  69,  70,  25,  26,  26^,  27  x  71,  72,  73,  74,  75,  76,  77,  par- 
cdltl  columns)  with  '^  the  marvellous  power  possessed  by  Plants  of  detach- 
ing oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  nitrogen  from  their  previous  binaiy 
combinations,  and  of  uniting  them  into  chlorophyll,  starch,  albumen,  and 
other  ternary  and  quaternary  combinations  f  *  (§  13-18,  37-42,  48,  53, 
293-295,  303-304,  360,  409  c-411,  and  the  next  following  sections, 
1053, 1054.)    It  is  fatal,  also,  to  the  doctrine  of  unity  of  cells  (§  1051,  a), 

§  1052,  b.  And  now  a  word  upon  the.  philosophy  of  hybrid  animals. 
Much  has  been  said  in  these  Institutes  upon  the  mutability  of  the  Proper- 
ties  of  Life,  both  as  to  the  transient  and  permanent  nature  of  their  man- 
ifestations, and  much  as  tp  the  influence  of  physical  agents  according  to 
the  nature  of  these  changes.  This  principle,  indeed,  lies  Qt  the  founda- 
tion of  physiology,  patliology,  and  therapeutics  (§  237-240),  is  deeply 
concerned  in  the  temperaments,  vital  b^bit,  hereditary  diseases,  and  in 
all  philosophical  medicine.     It  pervades  the  work  before  us. 

When  the  reader  shall  have  considered  the  foregoing  in  connection, 
let  him  refer  to  what  is  said  of  the  permanent  changes  which  are  in- 
duced in  the  ovum  by  the  male  parent,  and  according  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  his  physical  and  mental  constitution  (§  72-81),  and  also  to  the 
facts  attendant  on  vital  habit,  acclimation,  and  the  general  insuscepti- 
bility to  a  second  attack  of  small-pox,  measles,  &o.  (§  535-508,  GoO, 
653  b'd,  654  b,  659,  061,  664-666,  670.     Also  Index,  Vital  rKOPEK- 

TIES). 

Now,  we  may  readily  discover  in  the  foregoing  facts  the  philosophy 
which  is  conceiTied  in  the  incapacity  of  hybrid  animals  to  propagate  their 
varieties ;  and  it  reflects  no  little  light  upon  our  general  philosophy  of 
life,  which  so  readily  offers  an  explanation.  This  incapacity  consists  in 
the  simple  element  that  the  properties  of  the  hybrid  animal  have  under- 
gone such  a  mutation,  and  in  strict  conformity  with  the  foregoing  anal- 
ogies, that  the  semen  has  lost  its  impregnating  virtue  and  the  ovum  its 
susceptibility  to  the  action  of  semen.  Or,  if  hybrids  be  sometimes  ca- 
pable of  fruitful  intercourse  for  one  or  two  generations,  it  only  shows  a 
correspondence  in  the  ultimate  extinction  of  the  procreating  faculty, 
through  repeated  impressions  upon  the  constitution,  with  the  frequent 
necessity  of  repeated  vaccinations  to  extinguish  the  susceptibility  to  the 
farther  production  of  the  disease.  And  so  of  occasional  repetitions  of 
small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlatina,  before  the  susceptibility  disappears 
(§  654  b,  664). 
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From  the  foregoing  premises  it  is  evident  that  any  general  failure  of 
animals  to  propagate  with  each  other  must  be  regarded  as  a  fundament- 
al test  of  species.  It  grows  out  of  a  law  implanted  in  the  constitution 
of  all  organic  nature,  and  a  law,  as  we  have  seen,  of  the  most  compre- 
hensive grasp.  For  the  same  reason,  therefore,  we  maj  conclude  that 
the  varieties  which  may  arise  from  the  intermingling  of  different  species 
cannot  propagate  themselves  beyond  a  few  generations.  All  this  may 
seem  peculiarly  Providential.  But  it  denotes  a  far  more  stupendous  pro- 
vision, in  being  an  integral  part  only  of  one  magnificent  system  of  Unity 
of  Design. 

§  1052  c.  It  is  confidently  stated  that  about  nine  species  of  dioecious 
plants  have  been  known  to  yield  fruit  where  it  was  impossible  to  have 
had  any  communication  with  the  male.  We  shall  simply  place  this 
conclusion  in  the  category  involved  in  §  1051,  a.  We  are  not,  however, 
disposed  to  question  the  absence  of  the  male  plant,  but  to  assume,  in 
that  event,  the  certainty  of  at  least  one  male  blossom  or  one  hermaphro- 
dite having  been  developed  on  the  stem  of  the  female.  That  is  enough. 
And,  in  this  conclusion,  wb  are  warranted  not  only  by  all  analogy  in 
both  organic  kingdoms,  but  by  the  specific  facts  which  often  occur  ex- 
tensively, as  in  the  conversion  of  certain  varieties  of  ihe  strawberry 
{fragaria)j  the  ^^  Hovty^^  for  example,  into  exclusively  staminate,  and 
therefore  unproductive  fiowers  (§  5^  ^,  c,  74,  p.  280,  §  449,  cf). 

ABSORPnON  AND  CIRCULATION  IN  PLANTS. 

§  1053.  Although  the  laws  which  govern  absorption  and  circulation 
in  Plants  have  been  hitherto  variously  but  incidentally  considered  in 
this  work,  I  am  disposed  to  introduce  here  some  more  direct  observations 
on  account  of  the  immediate  bearing  of  the  subject  upon  absorption  and 
circulation  as  carried  on  in  animals,  and  to  thus,  also,  extend  the  anal- 
ogy to  the  philosophy  of  vegetable  hent,  indicate  the  harmony  in  the 
laws  which  govern  absorption  in  Plants,  the  circulation  of  sap,  and  the 
secreted  products  of  vegetable  organization,  and  the  analogy  between 
these  and  the  corresponding  phenomena  of  animals  (§  298-295,  881, 
445  d-g^  and  references  in  1052  a;  also  Index). 

§  1054.  Absorption  by  the  roots  of  Plants  is  considered  an  inadequate 
explanation  of  the  circulation  of  Sap  among  those  who  advocate  the 
doctrine  of  capillary  attraction.  To  interpret  the  process,  the  leaf,  or  its 
equivalent,  has  been  assumed  as  especially  instrumental ;  serving  either 
as  an  exhausting  apparatus  by  evaporation,  or  under  the  designation  of 
endosmosis,  or  contributing  its  aid  by  supposed  chemical  infiuences, 
through  the  operation  of  light,  upon  the  ascending  sap.  Some  one  of 
these  hypotheses  is  conndered  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  doctrine 
of  capillary  attraction  as  applicable  to  the  circulation  of  sap.  But,  in 
the  mean  time,  all  the  remarkable  facts  as  to  the  elective  power  of  the 
roots  of  Plants  in  their  function  of  Absorption  are  left  to  be  resolved 
by  **  simple  imbibition"  or  the  "  lamp-wick"  doctrine,  as  it  comes  to  ns 
from  Liebig,  Carpenter,  and  others  (S  289-292,  1052,  and  reference$ 
there.     Also  §  350,  Nos.  26,  26  J,  27,  77). 

An  ingenious  application  of  the  Chemical  philosophy  has  been  pro- 
pounded to  satisfy  the  supposed  exigencies  of  capillary  attraction  not 
only  as  it  respects  the  ascent  of  sap,  but  as  affording  the  true  solatica 
of  the  downward  motion ;  but  it  touches  not  the  elective  power  of  tbii 
roots.    This  hypothesis  is  abo  thought  to  be  a  new  obstacle  to  the  doo- 
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trine  which  ascribes  life  to  a  Plant,  and  the  dependence  of  its  circulation 
and  unique  products  upon  vital  actions,  and  notwithstanding,  also,  that 
Plants  possess  a  far  greater  organizing  power  than  animals  (§  11,  42, 
217,  298,  300,  1062);  have  exactly  the  same  organic  functions  as  ani- 
mals (§  249) ;  and  generate  an  endless  variety  of  precise,  unique,  organic 
compounds  out  of  a  fluid  constituted  of  the  same  elements  as  the  blood 
(§  34-37,  41-48,  136).  The  hypothesis  derives,  also,  no  little  import- 
ance from  its  application  to  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  admis- 
sion that,  if  it  cannot  be  sustained  in  reference  to  Plants,  it  must  be 
equally  groundless  in  regard  to  Animals.  The  doctrine  comes  recom- 
mended to  our  attention  by  its  distinguished  Advocates. 

I  have  already  endeavoured  to  show  the  want  of  all  foundation  for 
the  more  comprehensive  principle  set  forth  by  Liebig,  and  of  which  the 
foregoing  is  a  corollary^  that 

"  The  Cause  of  the  state  of  MonON  is  to  he  found  in  a  series  of  changa 
which  the  food  undei-goes  in  the  organismy  and  these  are  the  results  of  pro- 
cesses of  decomposittony  to  which  either  the  food  itself  or  the  structures  form^ 
cdfrom  it,  or  parts  of  organs,  are  subjected^*  (§  350,  No,  7,  parallel  columns). 

This  summaiy  principle,  in  which  oxygen  gas  figures  conspicuously, 
is  the  combustive  doctrine  of  life.  The  Projector  held  it  to  be  applica- 
ble to  every  motion  and  to  all  the  phenomena  of  living  beings  in  health 
and  disease  (§  350,  Nos.  3,  7,  9,  10, 12,  15, 17^,  21, 73,  §  350^),  and  even 
in  death  (§  350,  No.  49,  383).  It  was  laid  as  the  foundation  of  Thera- 
peutics (§  350|-).  It  was  also  made  to  explain  our  very  thoughts  and 
passions ;  those  being  also  imputed  to  the  union  of  oxygen  with  the 
combustible  elements  of  the  brain  (§  349  e,  1076  a),  and  which  led  us  to 
the  demonstration  with  which  this  Appendix  ends.  It  is  tlie  circumstance, 
also,  of  these  fundamental  doctrines  being  still  the  current  Medical  Phi- 
losophy that  has  prompted  another  part  of  the  Appendix  (§  433,  1034). 

I  cheerfully  conceded  that  the  foregoing  "  summary  principle,  were  it 
true,  would  be  truly  beautiful."  I  tliei*efore  felt  the  importance  of  show- 
ing that  "it  was  not  only  deficient  in  every  necessary  element,  but  was 
contradicted  by  all  the  phenomena  of  Sympathy,  and  by  all  that  is 
known  of  Pathology  and  Therapeutics.  I  am  thus  provided  with  a  vast 
series  of  facts  in  advance,  which  must  be  taken  in  connection  with  what 
I  am  now  to  say  of  the  corollary  from  the  fundamental  doctrine.  This 
corollary  consists  in  the  application  of  the  general  doctrine,  above,  to  the 
circulation  of  the  sap  and  the  blood.     It  supposes  that 

The  movement  of  the  sap,  upward  and  downward,  is  generated  in  the 
leaf  by  the  action  of  light  in  promoting  the  decomposition  of  carbonic 
acid  gas,  that  "  marvellous  power  possessed  by  Plants'*  (§  350,  Nos.  68, 
73,  74,  76,  §  1052).  The  imperfect  ascending  fluid  is  thus  converted  in 
the  leaf  into  perfect  sap,  and  the  change  is  supposed  to  institute  a  pro- 
pelling force  in  the  imperfect  juice,  by  which  the  perfected  sap  is  driven 
out  of  the  leaf  and  tln-ough  its  downward  course.  The  force,  generated 
in  the  leaf,  is  also  considered,  from  the  motion  which  ensues  in  that  part, 
as  the  most  essential  cause  of  the  ascent  of  the  saj),  or  that  the  fluid  is 
thus  lifted  from  the  roots  to  the  summit  of  the  most  lofty  trees.  Such, 
then,  is  the  ingenious  doctrine  which  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  sub- 
stitute for  capillary  attraction  in  expounding  the  circulation  of  Plants ; 
as  the  illustration  drawn  from  a  "lamp-wick"  was  found  to  be  applica- 
ble only  to  the  radicles  in  their  supposed  oflSce  of  "  simple  imbibition" 
e  289-293). 
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This  principle  has  the  merit  of  appearing  to  be  equally  applicable  ta 
the  circulation  in  animals  as  to  that  of  plants  (§  350,  No.  73,  &c.),  and 
it  forms  a  remarkable  instance  of  consistency  in  a  somewhat  comprehen- 
sive range  of  a  purely  factitious  hypothesis,  though  it  is  regardless  of  all 
the  overpowering  &cts  which  declare  its  artificial  character.  The  pul- 
monary circulation  is  said  to  depend  upon  the  union  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  air  with  the  carbon  of  the  venous  blood,  in  consequence  of  which 
this  blood  drives  the  decarbonized  into  the  left  auricle.  But,  in  the  case 
of  the  systemic  or  greater  circulation,  the  order  of  things  is  reversed ;  for 
here  the  motion  is  supposed  to  be  generated  by  the  union  of  oxygen  with 
the  "structures  formed  out  of  the  food."  The  same  order  of  events  ob- 
tains in  the  liver — all  referable  to  "  a  series  of  changes  which  the  food 
undergoes  in  the  organism,"  &c.  This  is  Liebig's  doctrine  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  and  sap,  as  expressed  in  the  forgoing  quotation,  and 
as  may  be  seen  farther  in  §  350,  Nos.  3,  5,  C,  8,  9,  10  15,  parallel  cdr 
umns,  and  §  383.  But  the  most  curious  facts  about  it  are,  as  I  formerly 
said,  that  it  '^  considers  the  circulation  of  the  blood  due  to  the  agencies 
of  oxygen,  and  not  at  all  to  the  action  of  the  heart"  and  that  it  " is  the 
chemical  substitute  for  the  medical  aphorism,  ^  ubi  irrttatio  ihi  ajJkauSj  ** 
and  that  it  is  made  the  grand  basis  of  all  Pathology  and  Therapeutics 
(§  350,  No.  10,  §  350J-350§).  The  latter,  indeed,  should  naturally  flow 
from  the  main  physiological  doctrine,  if  Nature  be  truly  represented  by 
this  (§  1  a,  2  b,  638). 

Doubtless,  this  remarkable  doctrine  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood 
might  have  been  left  to  itself,  had  it  not  been  incorporated  in  the  lead- 
ing works  upon  Physiology,  as  in  Dr.  Carpenter's,  and  even  carried  into 
popular  systems,  as  by  Mrs.  Willard,  whose  appropriation  of  the  philos- 
ophy is  regarded  by  Dr.  Cartwright  (in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal)  as  singularly  ingenious  and  original  (§  349  d,  433). 

It  is  simply  my  remaining  object,  however,  to  inquire  into  the  sup- 
posed condition  of  the  circulation  in  plants,  as  in  all  other  relative  top- 
ics concerning  man  and  animals  the  ground  has  been  sufficiently  ex- 
plored, and  since,  also,  if  the  hypothesis  can  be  contradicted  here,  it  must 
equally  fail,  as  is  admitted,  in  respect  to  animals.  I  shall  also  endeav- 
our to  avoid  a  repetition  of  whatever  I  may  have  hitherto  said,  and  limit 
myself  to  the  statement  of  a  few  simple  facts. 

In  tlic  first  place,  then,  it  appears  to  me  that  the  hypothesis  contains 
a  fatal  element — the  prodigious  amount  offeree  which  is  said  to  be  gen- 
erated in  the  leaf,  as  well  as  in  the  lun^s  and  other  sofl  structures  of  an- 
imals. On  i/iis  ]>oint  I  am  bound  to  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  Chem- 
ists, who  say  that  such  must  be  the  consequence  of  the  chemical  changes 
which  are  supposed  to  be  in  progress  for  the  production  of  motion.  As 
expressed  by  tliese  Philosophers,  who  designate  it  as  "an  inexpressibk 
forcey''  or  compare  it,  like  Liebig,  to  a  "  steam-engine"  (§  350,  No.  16)^ 
it  would  be  abundantly  sufficient  for  any  purposes  in  artillery  or  in  blast- 
ing rocks  (§  392,  c). 

In  the  next  place,  there  are  many  other  circumstances  attending  the 
circulation  in  Plants,  as  well  as  Animals,  not  hitherto  considered,  which 
it  would  not  be  easy  to  interpret  by  the  Chemical  doctrine,  but  which 
arc  readily  explained  by  the  Vital.  Where,  for  example,  is  the  auxili- 
ary power  to  capillary  attraction  (if  the  latter  be  included)  ?  where^  the 
leaves,  or  even  buds,  when  vegetation  starts  from  its  hybematiiig  stale 
in  northern  countries  T    Obiirve  the  Acer  MoeAarvnim— the  remiukaUe 
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irigonr  of  its  circulation  before  there  is  a  deyelopment  of  the  bud.  In- 
deed, the  harvest  of  maple-sugar  often  takes  place  in  the  Northern  States 
while  the  earth  is  covered  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  many  feet.  The 
circulation,  too,  is  most  vigorous  after  frostj  nights  succeeded  by  warm 
m<Hming8 ;  and  when  the  temperature  of  the  air  rises,  for  a  night  or  two^ 
to  some  40^  F*,  the  flow  of  sap  is  apt  to  be  greatly  diminished,  but  is 
restored  in  profusion  on  the  return  of  frost  What  in  Chemistij  will 
explain  such  a  phenomenon  1  And,  if  it  retreat  befbre  obstacles  of  this 
nature,  must  it  not  abandon  the  whole  ground?  Nay,  how  palpable  the 
force  of  a  single  fact,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  phenomenon  is  due 
to  the  effect  of  heat  as  a  vital  agent  on  the  irritability  of  vegetable  or- 
ganiration,  and,  singularly  enough,  as  admitted  by  liebig  (§  850,  Na 
66) ;  and  whether  operating  at  the  higher  and  more  uniform  degrees,  or 
alternating  at  the  freezing  point,  the  exact  explanation  is  involved  in  the 
law  of  Vital  Habit,  as  set  forth  in  these  Institutes  at  pages  363-370. 

Such,  mainly,  is  also  true  of  the  Vitis  viniferOj  which  was  the  subject 
of  many  ingenious  experiments  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Hales,  as  appeared 
in  his  Vegetable  StiUics,  And  this  brings  us  upon  the  fashionable  ground 
at  which  I  have  been  aiming— that  of  '^  Experimental  Philosophy." 
These  experiments  are  allowed  to  have  been  ably  and  critically  conduct- 
ed, and  are  standard  references.  Let  us,  therefore,  interrogate  some  of 
these  experiments,  and  see  how  far  they  correspond  with  Nature,  or  how 
far  they  contradict  her  and  bear  out  the  Chemist;  and  let  us,  at  the 
same  time,  take  along  the  corroborating  testimony  of  other  eminent  ob- 
servers, who  were  obliged  to  ccmclude  that  '<  the  sap  moves  with  such 
velocity  and  force,  that  it  must  be  propelled  by  vital  contractions  and 
dilatations  of  the  vessels*'  (§  293).  Now,  in  some  of  Dr.  Hale's  experi- 
ments, there  was  not  only  an  absence  of  leaves  and  buds,  but  the  stun^ 
alone  was  the  subject  of  observation.  There  was  wanting,  therefore, 
every  thing  that  could  contribute  to  the  Hmdamental  requisite  of  the 
Chemist,  and,  indeed,  I  may  say,  what  is  considered  indispensable  by 
all  the  physical  Philosophers  to  the  simple  doctrine  of  capillar}-  attrac- 
tion as  it  regards  the  ascent  of  sap.  Take,  as  an  example,  Erp.  xxxvi. 
Thus: 

"  April  6th,  at  9  A.M.  I  cut  off  a  vine,  on  a  Southern  aspect,  two 
feet  nine  inches  from  the  ground.  The  remaining  stem  had  no  lateral 
branches.  It  was  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  I  fixed  on  its 
top  the  mercurial  gauge ;"  of  double  curve,  to  admit  the  flow  of  a  few 
inches  of  sap. 

For  several  days  the  mercury  was  more  or  less  pushed  up  by  the  sap, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  "  April  14th,  at  7  A.M.  the 
mercury  rose  to  20  inches  high.  At  9  A.M.  22  inches.  Fine  warm 
sunshine.  Here  we  see  that  the  warm  morning  gives  a  fresh  vigor  to 
the  sap."  "April  18th  (12th  day),  at  7  A.M.  mercury  32  inches  high, 
and  would  have  risen  higher  if  there  had  been  more  mercury  in  the 
gauge.  From  this  time  to  May  5th  the  force  gradually  decreased  [the 
life  of  the  plant  giving  way].  On  the  18th  of  April  the  force  of  the 
sap  was  equal  to  36  feet  height  of  water.  Here,  the  force  of  the  rising 
sap  in  the  morning,"  the  doctor  concludes,  "  is  plainly  owing  to  the  energy 
of  the  root  and  stem" 

In  another  and  similar  experiment,  at  the  same  time,  "  the  mercurial 
gauge  being  fixed  near  the  bottom  of  a  vine,  the  mercury  was  raised  by 
the  force  of  the  sap  38  inches,  equal  to  43  feet +3  inches+^  heighi  of 
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water ;  which  force  is  near  five  times  greater  than  the  force  of  the  blood 
in  the  great  crural  artery  of  a  horse ;  seven  times  greater  than  the  force 
of  the  blood  in  the  like  arteiy  of  a  dog ;  and  eight  times  greater  thao 
the  blood*s  force  in  the  same  artery  of  a  &llow  doe,"  as  ascertained  by 
the  rise  of  the  blood  in  long  glass  tubes. 

In  these  experiments  it  is  sufficiently  manifest  that  all  the  physical 
hypotheses  fail,  since  all  of  them  assume  that  the  leaf,  or  its  equivalent^ 
is  indispensable  to  the  progressive  rise  of  the  sap.  The  result,  I  say, 
shows,  what  all  organic  nature  teaches,  that  so  important  a  function  as 
the  circulation,  and  so  exceedingly  variable  as  in  plants,  yet  most  ex* 
actly  suited  in  every  species  and  every  individual  (but  varied  in  all  the 
species),  to  the  methodical  steps  in  vegetation,  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  capricious  operation  of  any  chemical  or  physical  agencies,  and  that 
a  force  is  established  at  the  very  base  of  a  plant,  that  shall  not  fail  of 
the  exigencies  of  vegetable  life  according  to  its  progressive  changes 
(§  892  h^  394) ;  and  the  same  general  principle  may  be  affirmed  of  eveiy 
great  function  of  organic  life.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  sap  ia 
moved  by  something  peculiar  to  living  beings,  and  this  b  called  a  vital 
action.  The  motion  which  we  have  seen,  however,  would  prove  utter- 
ly destructive  to  the  leaf,  and  even  to  all  delicate  branches,  without  a 
gradually  countervailing  influence  upon  that  action,  and  the  subdivirion 
of  vessels  will  not  alone  explain  the  diminution  of  force.  We  must 
hence  infer,  what  is  denoted  l^  other  important  facts,  that  the  reduction 
of  force  arises,  also,  from  a  modified  action  in  the  vessels  leading  to  the 
twigs  and  bud,  as  well  as  in  the  bud,  or  leaf,  itselfl  Here  a  new  action 
is  set  up,  and  a  new  motion  of  the  sap  begins,  which  is  propagated  along 
its  downward  course  by  a  universal  action  (tf  the  vascular  system,  mod- 
ified in  different  parts  according  to  the  special  final  causes  of  each  part. 

Although  there  were  no  leaves  in  the  foregoing  experiments,  and,  in- 
deed, only  a  short  stump  of  the  vine,  the  results  were  not  unexpected 
to  the  Philosopher,  who  adopts  the  theory  that  the  circulation  of  sap  ia 
owing  to  temperature.  But  temperature  could  not  be  always  made  to 
explain  the  phenomena.  Capillary  Attraction  was  little  understood,  and 
Chemistry  was  yet  unfledged.  Accordingly,  as  in  all  cases  where  genins 
departs  from  Nature,  even  the  acute  mind  of  Dr.  Hales  has  a  special  hy- 
pothesis for  each  apparent  difficulty;  sometimes  borrowing  from  the 
theory  of  the  Vitalist,  though  less  so  than  most  Organic  Chemists,  and, 
like  the  latter,  actually  raising  hypotheses  in  direct  opposition  to  each 
other  (§  850,  &c.).  Take  the  following  examples,  where  the  leaves  had 
obtained  their  full  development,  and  which  will  farther  show  the  error 
of  the  physical  hypotheses.     Thus : 

"July  4th,  at  noon,  I  cut  off  within  three  inches  of  the  ground  an- 
other vine  on  the  South  aspect,  and  fixed  to  it  a  tube  seven  feet  high, 
and  filled  it  with  water,  which  was  imbibed  by  the  root,  the  first  diiy, 
ca  the  rate  of  a  foot  in  an  hour^  but  the  next  day  much  more  slowly;  yet 
it  was  continually  sinking,  so  that  at  noonday  I  could  not  see  it  so 
much  as  stationary**— -the  life  of  the  stump  now  giving  way. 

Here  are  two  important  fiicts.  There  was  no  apparent  upward  foros^ 
though  there  may  have  been  some  mingling  of  the  sap  with  the  water ; 
and,  secondly,  the  water  being  vitally  adapted  to  the  plant,  it  was  lit- 
erally carried  down  to  the  roots  from  the  tube  at  the  rate  of  a  foot  aa 
hour.  There  was  no  chemistiy  here  to  effect  or  in  any  manner  Snilt* 
ence  the  descent;  and  tin  w«ter  went  the  wrong  way  f<nr  eapHUojatlnio* 
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tion.  The  hypothesis  of  gravity  would  be  absurd,  while  it  is,  also,  con> 
Iradicted  bj  the  preceding  experiments;  and  the  descent  of  the  sap  has 
been  a  greater  problem  to  our  rival  friends  than  tts  ascent  The  import- 
ance and  compass  of  the  proof  will  be  at  once  perceived.  But  he,  who 
made  the  experiment,  seeing  the  want  of  agreement  with  the  preceding, 
thought,  like  a  great  many  other  Philosophers,  that  a  conflicting  fact 
would  justify  a  special  hypothesis.  Let  us  therefore  hear  the  doctor 
upon  this  troublesome  point     Thus : 

^'Now,  since  the  flow  of  sap  ceased  at  once,  as  soon  as  the  vine  was 
eot  off  the  stem,  the  principal  cause  of  its  rise  must,  at  the  same  time, 
be  taken  away,  viz.,  the  great  perspiraltion  of  the  leaves.** 

That  is  the  doctrine,  ^ong  with  capillary  attraction,  of  a  large  sectioD 
of  the  physical  school ;  but  it  supplies  no  aliment  to  Chemistry.  In  all 
the. cases,  the  blunders  arise  from  a  defective  observation  of  fiicts,  and 
from  an  ignorance  in  the  difference  between  the  physiological  condition 
of  the  vino  and  of  other  plants,  before  and  after  leafing  (§  1034).  In  the 
experiments  first  recited,  the  vine  was  in  its  budding  season,  when  vege- 
table life  is  in  highest  activity,  and  hence  the  profusion  of  sap,  the  force 
of  its  circulation,  and  the  development  of  heat  (§  445,  ^,/).  On  the  con- 
trary, in  the  last  experiment  Nature  had  accomplished  her  greatest  of 
ol^ts  in  the  development  of  the  leaves ;  and  Dr.  Hales  might  have  am- 
putated the  largest  limb,  with  all  the  other  leaves  remaining,  and  there 
would  have  been  no  bleeding.  The  same  descent  of  the  sap  would  have 
occurred,  and  prompted  a  different  hypothesis. 

And  now  contrast  the  foregoing  experiment  with  his  conclusion  as 
expressed  in  Exp.  xxxviii.;  the  words  in  italics  being  designed  by  myself 
to  facilitate  the  hasty  readci^.  It  is  a  hypothesis,  directly  opposed  to  the 
preceding,  for  the  purpose  of  expounding  another  fact : 

"  The  sap,"  says  the  doctor,  "  begins  to  rise  sooner  in  the  morning  io 
cool  weather  than  after  hot  days ;  the  reason  of  which  may  be,  because 
in  hot  weather  much  being  evaporated,  it  is  not  so  soon  supplied  by  the 
roots  as  in  cool  weather,  when  less  is  evaporaledy  In  Exp.  xlvi.  he  says, 
"  It  was  found  that  the  trunk  and  branches  of  vines  were  always  in  an 
imbibing  state,  caused  by  the  great  perspiration  of  tfie  leaves,  except  in  the 
bleeding  season,*  when  there  are  no  leaves.  At  that  season  the  problem 
of  the  stump  led  him  to  conclude  that  *'  the  force  of  the  rising  sap  is 
plainly  owing  to  the  energy  of  the  root  and  stem''  (Exp.xxvi.).  Will  the 
Chemist  explain  1 

In  one  of  his  experiments  he  attributes  an  effect  to  the  "  sun's  warmth," 
in  making  the  vessels  '^dilate  and  contract  a  little'*  This  is  what  he 
means  by  "  the  energy  of  the  root  and  stem."  Had  he  adhered  to  that 
explanation,  and  had  he  a  competent  knowledge  of  tlie  physiological  laws 
of  vegetable  life,  he  would  have  had  no  difficult  problems  to  expound,  no 
conflicting  experiments,  no  contradictions  of  himself.  Few  Philosophers, 
however,  as  little  informed  in  the  philosophy  of  organic  life,  have  been 
as  accurate  in  their  experiments,  or  more  capable  of  reasoning  upon  the 
facts,  than  Dr.  Hales.  But  thus  it  ever  is  with  all  who  depart  from 
their  main  field  of  operations  to  build  up  the  difficult  parts  of  other  sci- 
ences. Hales  was  a  divine,  and,  although  adroit  in  experiments,  and 
better  qualified  by  impartial  habits  than  the  Chemist,  it  is  no  detraction 
fipom  his  (or  their)  exalted  merits  to  say,  that  he  knew  so  little  of  Phys- 
iology he  was  incapable  of  applying  or  even  perceiving  the  facts  which 
the  student  of  ozganic  nature  may  readily  seize  and  convert  to  the  phi- 
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losophy  of  life,  and  turn  against  the  condasions  of  the  original  ob- 
server. 

Am  I  not,  therefore,  entitled  to  conclude,  from  these  few  observations 
alone,  that  organic  beings  are  contradistinguished  from  inorganic  by  what 
is  popularly  known  as  life,  or  vitality,  and  with  the  summary  remarks  of 
one  of  the  greatest  scientific  Botanists  of  the  age,  Professor  Lindley,  of 
the  London  University,  as  expressed  in  his  able  analysis  of  the  ''  First 
Principles  of  Botany,"  that, 

1st.  '^  The  movement  of  the  sap  depends  upon  a  vital  irritability,  and 
is  independent  of  mechanical  causes"  (§  185, 188, 188^). 

2d.  *'  The  proximate  principles  are  formed  by  the  vital  powers  of  the 
plant  acting,  in  conjunction  with  air  and  light,  upon  the  fluids  contuned 
in  its  system.*' 

dd.  "  All  the  phenomena  connected  tvith  the  growth  of  plants  are  cauaid 
by  an  inherent  vital  action"  (§  293). 

§  1055.  I  shall  conclude  the  foregoing  subject  relative  to  the  circular 
tion  in  Plants  (§  1054)  by  a  quotation  from  Liebig*s  ^^  Researches  on  the 
Clieinistni  of  Food,  aiid  the  Motion  of  the  Juices  in  the  Animal  Body^^ 
as  a  farther  justification  of  what  I  have  said  of  the  tampering  of  Chem- 
ists with  the  philosophy  of  organic  life,  in  former  sections  (§5,  276i^, 
67G  6, 1006  a,  1034,  &c.),  and  that  it  may  be  compared  with  §  350, /xir- 
allel  columnsj  and  §  350^  n.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is  nearly  the  com- 
mon doctrine  relative  to  the  evaporation  by  leaves  in  explaining  the 
circulation  of  sap,  as  propounded  by  Dr.  Hales  (§  1054).  Pro^ssor 
Liebig  infers  the  principle  from  experiments  made  upon  dried  mem- 
branes! as  he  had  formerly  done  of  the  circulation  in  Plants  from  the 
action  of  ^'  a  lamp>wick"  (§  280).  Having  found  the  membranes  pervi- 
ous to  water,  oil,  &c.,  he  proceeds  to  say,  in  a  letter  to  Professor  Hors- 
ford,  republished  in  the  ^^  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts^^  (May, 
1848,  p.  415),  and  which  I  quote  for  the  brevity  of  the  conclusion,  that 

^'  The  employment  of  these  results  upon  the  processes  in  the  animal 
body  scarcely  requires  a  more  detailed  explanation. 

"  The  surface  of  the  body  i^  the  membrane  from  which  evaporatitm 
goes  constantly  forward.  In  consequence  of  this  evaporation,  all  the 
fluids  of  the  body,  in  obedience  to  atmospheric  pressure,  experience  mo- 
tion in  the  direction  towards  the  evaporating  surface.  This  is  obviously 
tlie  cliief  cause  of  the  passage  of  the  nutritious  fluids  through  the  walls 
of  the  bloodvessels,  and  the  cause  of  their  distribution  through  the  body.  We 
Juiow  now  what  important  function  the  skin  fulfils  through  evaporation" ! 
(§  350^,  n-^.)  Our  Author  did  not  even  think  so  far  as  to  consider  the 
perpetual  vicissitudes  of  the  skin  in  that  respect,  nor  how  wonderfully 
the  blood  becomes  concentrated  in  the  grreat  internal  veseels  in  the  sweat- 
ing stage  of  the  malignant  cholera,  or  as  the  same  phenomena  distin- 
guish a  paroxysm  of  fear.  It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  this  diatin- 
guished  Leader  in  Ph3r8]ology  here  loses  sight  completely  of  his  universal 
chemical  doctrine  of  motion,  which  had  been  put  forth  in  his  *'  Animal 
Chemistry"  (§  1054).  It  forms,  therefore,  anotlier  antagonism  for  the 
Parallel  Columns. 

If  we  may  have  sometimes  appeared  deficient  in  dignified  sobriety  en 
similar  occasions,  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  render  an  apolo- 
gy, but  have  relied  implicitly  upon  the  sympathy  of  intelligent  readen ; 
and  while  we  have  not  lauded  at  the  able  Chemists  who  have  ttkgm 
upon  themselves  the  kboor  of  penuadiDg  Physiciaiis  thai  animali  sn 
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onlj  minerals,  but  rather  at  the  latter,  nor  have  been  offended  at  the 
rogance  which  admits  no  penetration  of  the  most  hidden  recesses  of  Na- 
ture but  through  that  veil  of  ignorance  which  betrayed  the  Crispin  into 
the  immortal  r^ebuke  of  ApelleSy  we  have,  nevertheless,  in  our  zeal  to 
save  something  from  the  wreck,  endeavoured  to  show  that  all  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  laboratory  justify  our  application  of  that  rebuke;  nor  do 
we  &e\  responsible  for  any  risible  consequences. 

EXPERIMENTS    BY   MYSELF   TO    ASCERTAIN  WHETHER    THE    QUANTTIT   OP 
BLOOD  CIRCULATING  IN  THE  BRAIN  MAY  BE  REDUCED  ARTIFICIALLT. 

§  1056.  As  the  question  whether  the  bloodvessels  of  the  brain  may 
be  brought  under  the  influence  of  bloodletting  like  those  in  other  parts 
of  the  body  is  intimately  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  operation, 
of  loss  of  blood,  as  set  forth  in  these  Institutes  (§  941,  950,  975,  Ac), 
and  has  an  important  bearing  upon  the  treatment  of  inflammatoiy  and 
coligeetive  affections  of  the  brain  (§  971-980,  &c),  I  shall  now  intxoduce 
some  experiments  which  I  made  many  years  ago  in  reference  to  the  sab- 
ject  before  us.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  ihe  theoretical  condusionfl^ 
the  experiments  demonstrate  that  the  brain  is  on  common  ground  with 
all  other  organs  as  it  respects  the  ^'  influences  of  bloodletting,"  and  that 
is  the  important  end  at  which  I  am  now  inviting  the  attention  of  the 
reader;  nor  am  I  aware  that  the  experiments  have  been  invalidated. 
Xliey  were  communicated  to  Dr.  James  Johnson,  Editor  of  the  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Review^  London,  in  1834,  who  published  an  abstract  of  the 
Article  in  the  April  Number  of  the  Review  for  that  year,  and  which  was 
introduced  by  the  following  pre&toiy  remarks : 

**  The  Editor  having  received  a  long  paper  from  Dr.  Paine,  of  New 
York,  is  unable  to  insert  it  in  the  Med.  Chir,  Review,  into  which  no  orig- 
inal articles  can  be  admitted,  excepting  some  short  cases  or  pieces  of  in- 
telligence. Tlie  Editor,  however,  has  had  a  short  analysis  of  Dr.  Paine's 
paper  drawn  up,  &c.  J.  J." 

The  following  is  an  abstract  of  "  the  analysis :" 

**  Marked  and  conflicting  differences  of  opinion  prevail,  relative  to  the 
proximate  cause  of  cerebral  affections.  These  differences  we  may  trulj 
ascribe  to  the  widely  opposite  conclusions  which  Physiologists  have  ar- 
rived at  as  to  the  functions  of  the  brain,  more  particularly  of  the  state 
of  its  circulation.  Dr.  Paine  instituted  a  suite  of  experiments  to  deter- 
mine, if  possible,  the  normal  state  of  the  brain,  so  far  as  information  so 
derived  might  be  connected  with  its  abnormal  changes. 

^'  That  the  brain  is  naturally  incompressible,  he  regards  as  an  estab- 
lished truth.  But,  with  reference  to  the  opinion  that  the  cranium  must 
always  be  fllled,  he  thinks  '  the  spaces  which  exist  between  the  parietes 
of  the  ventricles,  between  the  membranes,  the  skull,  the  convolutions  of 
the  brain,  &c.,  are  not  necessarily  occupied  by  a  serous  fluid,  but  must 
be,  in  part,  pervaded  by  an  aqueous  vapour,  which  is,  of  course,  suscep- 
tible of  condensation,  not  only  from  the  decline  of  caloric,  but  by  any 
power  exceeding  its  force  of  expansion.  And  so,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
elasticity  of  the  vapour  will  promote  a  reduction,  by  loss  of  blood,  of 
the  contents  of  the  cerebral  bloodvessels  to  any  extent.  The  existence 
of  such  an  elastic  vapour  is  inferable  from  what  is  known  to  exist  in 
other  cavities  of  the  body,  and  from  what  is  respired  from  the  lungs.  It 
must,  therefore,  be  £u:  more  stronglj  pronounced  in  the  cavity  of  the 
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craninmin  conaequence  of  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  pressure,  except- 
ing so  far  as  this  operates  through  the  openings  in  the  skull.' 

'<  To  get  rid  of  sources  of  amUguitj,  connected  with  the  otherwise  un- 
determined question,  whether  such  vapor  existed  naturally,  or  was  pro- 
duced during  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  brain,  experiments  were 
performed  (on  calves),  so  as  to  exhaast  the  sjstem  of  its  blood.  With 
the  results  of  Kellie's  experiments  Dr.  Paine  premises  a  statement  of  his 
unacquaintance,  but  hazards  a  supposition  that  the  animals  may  have 
been  so  bled  by  Kellie  as  to  occasion  fatal  syncope  ^  before  the  body  was 
deprived  of  the  circulating  fluid ;  and  that,  as  condensation  of  the  vapour 
has  taken  place  after  the  death  of  the  animal,  the  blood  has  rushed  into 
the  brain  to  supply  the  vacuum.  Such,  indeed,  would  be  a  necessary 
consequence  of  vapour  so  condensed,  and  of  any  blood  remaining  in  the 
aorta,  the  cava,  or  the  great  branches  connected  with  those  of  the  head. 
For  this  reason  we  sh^l  always  find  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  in  the  hu- 
man subject,  fully  occupied  by  solid  and  fluid  matter,  to  whatever  extent 
depletion  may  have  been  carried,  unless  the  patient  may  have  been  tre- 
panned during  life,  or  before  any  reduction  of  the  natural  temperature. 
It  does  not,  therefore,  follow  that  vapour  cannot  have  existed  within  the 
cavity  of  the  skull  during  life  because  it  is  fully  occupied  by  incompress- 
ible matter  after  death.' 

"  The  calves  were  experimented  upon  in  this  way :  The  aorta  near 
the  heart,  or  the  descending  cava,  was  opened,  when  so  rapid  was  the 
hemorrhage  that  the  heart*s  action  ended  only  on  the  vessels'  being  fully 
emptied.  T^st  condensation  of  Vapour  should  possibly  have  arisen  from 
reduction  of  temperature,  the  head  was  instantly  removed  after  the  ani- 
mal died.  On  examination.  Dr.  Paine  ^  uniformly  found  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  of  the  membranes  nearly  deprived  of  their  contents,  and  the  organ 
perfectly  blanched.^  No  disproportion  in  the  quantity  of  the  blood  was 
observed,  whether  the  animal  had  been  trepanned,  or  tlie  external  air 
excluded.  The  serum  exhibited  only  *  a  tinge  of  recP  when  the  brain 
was  opened  up,  and,  therefore,  there  could  be  but  very  little  blood  in  its 
vessels,  or  those  of  the  pia  mater.  Not  more  than  half  a  drachm,  and 
'  always  quite  as  much  when  the  animal  had  been  trepanned,'  was  ob- 
served in  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater.  Calves  were  judiciously  select- 
ed in  preference  to  dogs,  being  less  troublesome,  and  probably  less  liable 
to  cerebral  excitement  during  ^  an  operation  requiring  some  dissection.' 

''The  cranial  contents  were  determined  by  comparing  their  weight 
with  a  bulk  of  distilled  water  equal  to  the  capacity  of  the  cavity,  ^e 
dura  mater  was  not  included,  and  its  sinuses  were  not  disturbed  so  as  to 
admit  of  the  entrance  of  water.     Here  are  the  results : 

oza.  dra.  gn. 

1.  Brain— slndl  trepanned 10  4  20 

Water— distilled 10  4  10 

2.  Brain — ^slcull  trepanned 9  4  25 

Water— distilled 9  2  0 

3.  Brain— slcoll  trepanned 10  8  26 

Water— distilled 10  2  6 

1.  Brain— «kiill  entire 11  1  5 

Water— daatUled . . : 10  7  20 

2.  Brain— slcull  entira 10  6  10 

Water— distilled 10  4  50 

8.  Brain-^lcall  entire 10      2      40 

Water— dUtllled 10      0      62 

'<  On  injecting  quidcmhw-  into  the  human  brain  an  equal  balk  of 
bloody  serum  was  nlmjB  eotpdled.    Tbt  arerage  quanti^  of  quidoit 
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Tar,  on  injection  into  the  brains  of  animals  bled  to  death^  was  ^two 
pounds  in  brains  weighing,  ten  oaDGes'  (fz);  the  sinuses  of  the  dmn 
mater  admitted  the.  maximum  of  this  proportion. 

^If  these  experiments  be  correct,  and  otherwise  trustworChyy  less 
.Uood  circulates  within  the  head  than  has  been  supposed ;  and  the  amount 
of  sanguineous  offbdon  has  probably  been  overrated,  unless  the  ratio  be 
.higher  in  the  human  species. 

'^Independently  of  the  experiments,  Dr.  Paine  thinks  that  we  are 
.anthorised  in  believing  the  circulation  within  the  substance  of  the  brain 
to  be  slow,  and  the  quantity  of  bloOd  smalL  As  the  organ  chiefly  filb 
the  eavity,  little  space  only  can  be  allotted  to  the  membranes,  and  still 
Iflsato  their  chief  vessels.  The  experiments  sustain  the  conclusions  de- 
rived from  anatomical  frets,  that  the  quantity  of  blood  is  much  moie 
reduced  than  has  often  been  conjectured.  The  very  sparing  proviaoo 
of  absorbents  with  which  the  brain  is  provided  is '  a  n^ative  aigument,' 
in  Dr.  Piune*s  opinion,  '  that  the  brain  has  less  use  for  blood  than  other 
parts  of  the  system,  where  these  vessels  abound.'  ^To  obtain  a  slow 
dreulation,  an  abundant  and  equable  supply  of  blood  was  required;  we 
Und  this  provision  made.  Are  not  those  vessels  large  and  powafal, 
which  convey  blood  from  the  aorta  to  the  confines  of  the  brain  t  And 
do  we  not  see  the  brain  carefully  protected  against  the  force  of  its  own 
cirfiulation  V  Here  we  cannot  but  admire  the  philosophic  views  enter- 
tained by  Dr.  Paine,  which,  however,  the  necessary  limits  allotted  to  his 
j^rticle  only  permit  us  thus  to  glance  at. 

**  The  rate  at  which  the  blood  circulates  in  the  membranes  is  infiened 
to  be  much  more  active  than  that  within  the  proper  substance  of  the 
organ ;  the  bulk  of  transmitted  blood  being  confined  to  the  membranes. 
Yet,  from  tlie  tortuous  course  of  their  vessels,  the  circulating  fluid  must 
pass  slowlj  compared  to  its  progress  in  other  great  organs.  It  is  prob- 
able, too,  from  such  considerations,  that  in  health  the  propot^tion  of  serum 
varies.  If  so,  a  variable  state  within  the  cranium  is  denoted ;  and  the 
normal  proportion  of  blood  being  ever,  probably,  nearly  the  same,  it  fol- 
lows, in  Dr. Paine*s  opinion,  that  'any  preternatural  space  must  have 
been  occupied  by  vapour.*  In  accordance  with  the  results  of  our  Au- 
thor's experiments,  we  have  these  principles  deduced  for  practical  guid- 
ance, that 

<^  <  Blood  may  be  abstracted  from  the  brain  in  the  same  manner  and 
to  the  same  extent  as  from  other  organs. 

^^That  there  takes  place  necessarily  an  active  contraction  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  t/ie  btxtitiy  as  the  exhaustion  of  their  blood  follows  equally  when 
the  external  air  is  not  admitted  within  the  cavity  of  the  cranium. 

'^ '  That  there  must  be  n  production  or  expansion  of  aqueous  vapour 
corresponding  in  bulk  and  elasticity  i^ith  the  diminished  quantity  of 
blood  and  the  decrease  of  pressure  from  the  force  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
vessels. 

'^  *'  That  the  natural  proportion  of  blood  found  in  the  brain,  after  its 
copious  abstraction  from  the  system,  arises  from  a  quantity  still  remain- 
ing in  the  vessels  connected  with  those  of  the  head,  and  which  rushes 
into  the  brain  after  death  to  supply  the  vacuum  produced  by  the  con- 
densation of  the  vapour  generated  during  the  contraction  of  the  cerebral 
vessels.' 

*^  Dr.  Paine  argues  that  the  living  system  is  under  the  government  of 
nniibrm  laws.    Universal  oontractioii  of  the  hloodvesseL — a  contract 
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tion  greater  in  the  extreme  vessels  than  what  is  explicable  by  the  mere 
loss,  is  observed  to  be  attendant  on  the  abstraction  of  blood  (§  746  a,  912, 
931,  935  b-€,  938  6,  944  a-c,  &c,).  Is  not  a  similar  contraction  ex- 
tended to  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  not  less  from  the  withdrawal  of  blood, 
than  likewise  <  through  the  influence  of  sympathy  with  the  vascular  ac^ 
tion  throughout  tiie  body,  an  influence  rendered  still  more  probable  by 
the  propagation  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  along  the  arteries  of  the  bram ; 
that  the  topical  abstraction  of  blood  by  cupping  and  leeching,  if  not  also 
vesication,  operates  by  producing  a  sympathetic  contraction  of  the  ves- 
sels within  the  brain ;  that  inflammation  of  the  brain  is  relieved  on  a 
common  principle ;  and  that  opposite  inferences  would  involve  the  re- 
markable exemption  of  a  part  from  the  operation  of  general  laws,  and 
a  violation  of  the  usual  simplicity  of  Design?'  (§  516  df,  756  h^  896  d-i^ 
915-921,  939,  974,  &c.) 

"  The  varying  changes  in  the  circulation  of  the  brain  renders  proba- 
ble the  existence  of  an  elastic  vapor.  This,  it  is  inferred,  is  rendered 
yet  more  probable  from  tlie  rapid  production  of  vapor  when  the  temper- 
ature is  at  98^  F.,  atmospheric  pressure  being  removed,  which  must  be 
greatly  tlie  case  within  the  cranium,  and  allowing,  also,  for  '  the  resist- 
ance of  the  circulating  fluid.'  ^  *  Equal  increments  of  temperature,  by  in» 
creasing  in  geometric  progression  the  force  of  vapor,  would  tend  to  em- 
barrass the  functions  of  tlie  brain.  But  an  admirable  provision  of 
Nature  guards  against  the  occurrence  of  such  casualties.'  As  the  bony 
inclosure  excludes  the  influence  of  atmospheric  pressure,  minus  the  open- 
ings at  the  base  of  the  skull,  *•  the  generation  of  an  elastic  vapor  is  pro* 
vidcd,  the  pressure  of  which  at  98°  F.  to  the  ratio  of  steam  at  212®,  Is 
as  1 J  to  30.  It  will  therefore  admit  of  an  easy  condensation,  such  prob- 
ably as  would  be  produced  by  an  increased  determination  of  blood  to 
the  head,  and  more  especially  by  blood  extravasated ;  and  however  the 
general  force  of  the  circulation  may  be  undetermined,  it  is  abundantly 
obvious,  from  the  tortuous  course  of  the  vessels,  and  their  minute  subdi- 
vision before  entering  the  substance  of  the  brain,  that  the  current  is  here 
sluggish  and  easily  resisted,  even  if  it  be  admitted  that  capillary  circu- 
lation depends  upon  the  vis  a  tergOj  as  it  does  not  (§  392,  c).  It  will  not, 
therefore,  be  difRcult  to  imagine  that  there  exists  this  farther  harmoni- 
ous relation,  by  which  the  ordinary  force  of  the  circulating  fluid  is  ac- 
curately counterbalanced  by  an  aqueous  vapour.' 

*'  The  minute  subdivision  of  vessels  before  entering  the  substance  of 
the  brain — the  obstacles  checking  the  impetus  of  blood  from  the  heart's 
action — the  absence  of  valves  in  the  cerebral  veins — the  remarkable  dis- 
tribution of  the  sipnjmthetic  neire,  &c.,  are,  in  Dr.  Paine's  opinion,  so 
many  powerful  motives  for  believing  that  the  circulation  in  the  brain  is 
especially  dependent  on  a  specific  action  of  the  vessels  themselves  (§  393  c, 
&c.).  The  experiments  tend  to  show  that,  if  vapor  exist  naturally,  its 
quantity  must  be  small.  A  small  quantity,  however,  is  quite  suflldent 
for  meeting  the  exigencies  of  its  purpose.  The  vapor  may  yet  be  found, 
it  is  supposed,  by  subsequent  inquirers,  to  enact  a  most  influential  part 
in  the  cerebral  economy,  its  great  compressibility  admitting  of  rapid 
changes  in  the  quantity  of  circulating  fluid ;  and  by  which,  *  in  severe  CCWH 
gestions,  mechanical  pressure  is  partly  obviated,  and  the  circulAtion  less* 
embarrassed  in  portions  of  the  organ  not  involved  in  disease.' 

^<  If  the  production  of  vapor  under  the  most  probable  circumstanoeB 
could  be  estabUshed,  'tht  miibnnity  of  Nature,  upon  the  questioni  be- 
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fore  us,  would  be  recognized.  No  longer  would  there  exist  anj  neees^* 
sity  of  forming  new  doctrines  to  explain  analogous  changes  which  have 
acquired  the  force  of  established  laws  among  other  organs;  the  treat- 
ment of  cerebral  congestion  or  inflammation  will  be  again  placed  on  the 
broad  principle  which  determines  the  treatment  of  similar  affections  in  er- 
eiy  part  of  the  body ;  and  when  the  organ  becomes  the  subject  of  venous 
plethora  or  of  high  vascular  action — when  the  carotids  are  beating  with 
a  violence  that  communicates  motion  to  the  head,  while  the  pulse  in  the 
extremities  is  low,  feeble,  and  oppressed ;  when  also  the  skin  is  cold,  and 
the  blood,  which  may  not  be  determined  to  the  head,  is  accumulated 
about  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  the  heart  pulsates  with  exhausted  ef- 
forts, we  shall  be  no  longer  obliged  to  adopt  the  difficult  rationale,  that 
the  abstraction  of  blood  diminishes  the  violence  of  action  in  the  brain  by 
its  impression  on  the  vis  a  tergo.  We  shall  see  it  exerting  its  influence 
on  the  vessels  within  the  brain,  as  it  obviously  does  on  those  of  the  abdom- 
inal viscera  which  may  be  simultaneously  affected  by  congestion ;  we 
shall  not  doubt  that  it  equally  induces  a  change  of  action  in  the  vessels 
attended  by  their  contraction,  in  all  the  organs  that  may  be  involved 
in  analogous  affections;  and  we  shall  the  more  readily  assent  to  this 
proposition  and  abandon  the  notion  of  a  diminished  vis  a  tergo,  when  we 
find,  as  these  changes  progress,  the  pulse  rises  in  strength  and  fulness, 
and  the  heart  beats  with  more  than  natural  energy;  which  now,  indeed, 
may  require  the  farther  abstraction  of  blood  to  lessen  its  violence  and 
remove  the  evil  it  originally  produced ;  now,  indeed,  the  vis  a  tergo  may 
become  a  motive  for  continued  depletion'  (§  498/,  750  a,  801,  806, 811- 
818, 961  e,  9^65  b,  968, 969  c,  990 1). 

^  From  a  lengthened  paragraph  of  highly  ingenious  reasoning.  Dr. 
Paine  draws  a  corollary — that  the  force  of  the  momentum  of  the  circu- 
lation within  the  brain  may  be  determined  ^with  an  approach  to  accu- 
racy,' and  that  its  force  must  be  '  nearly  in  the  ratio  of  the  expansion 
of  vapor  at  98°  Fahrenheit,  removed  from  atmospheric  pressure.'  " 

Although  the  writer  of  the  abstract  is  pleased  to  say  that  ^*  with  one 
other  extract  we  must  reluctantly  conclude  this  notice,"  I  shall  not  re- 
peat it  here,  and  have  omitted  other  parts,  as  not  being  immediately  rel- 
ative to  my  present  objects. 

But  I  will  add,  in  conclusion,  that  Donder  has  seen  the  arteries  of  the 
pa  mater  contract  when  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve  is  irritated. 
The  brain  was,  of  course,  exposed ;  but  if  contraction  take  place  undei* 
snch  drcumstances^  it  is  a  law  which  must  operate  in  the  natural  con- 
dition*—Dokdeb' a  Physiohgie  des  Menschenj  p.  138, 140. 

SEDATIVES. 

S 1057,  a.  It  will  be  seen  in  these  Institutes,  that,  immediately  follow- 
ing the  general  subject  of  Therapeutics,  and  preceding  that  of  the  Modus 
Operandi  of  Bemedies,  and  extending  from  page  563  to  660,  are  disqui- 
ations  upon  the  uses  of  various  groups  of  the  Articles  of  the  Materia 
Medica,  and  that  among  the  number  are  Narcotics,  which  are  considered, 
in  part,  in  their  aspect  as  Sedatives.  It  is  now  my  purpose  to  make 
some  general  comments  upon  the  virtues,  and  mode  of  operating,  of  the 
entire  group  of  Sedatives,  and  upon  the  differences  which  prevail  among 
the  several  members  of  the  group. 

1  understand  by  Sedatives  those  remedies  whose  general  tendency  is  to 
diiBinish  vascular  aotioa  in  i^  direct  maimer;  though  in  some  instances 
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they  maj  at  first  prodace  more  or  less  excitement,  which  is  followed  by 
diminished  action  as  an  ultimate  result  of  the  remedy  (§891,  q).  Nay 
more,  the  excessive  application  of  the  most  powerful  S^atives — loss  of 
blood,  narcotics,  hydrocyanic  add,  and  cold,  may  light  up  inflammation 
or  venous  congestion  in  the  brain,  whilst  they  simultaneously  exert  their 
general  sedative  effects  upon  the  system  at  large  until  the  cerebral  afieo- 
tion  gives  rise  to  constitutional  excitement  (§743, 817, 827c/,  950, 9745, 
1024). 

These  opposite  effects,  however,  are  not  common,  nor  is  the  excite- 
ment ever  strongly  pronounced  unless  the  sedative  proves  morbific.  In 
the  extensive  class  of  Stimulants  and  Tonics,  we  are  presented  with 
agents  which  illustrate,  by  their  opposite  virtues,  the  common  attributes 
of  the  Sedatives ;  since  it  is  the  direct  and  equally  uniform  tendency  of 
the  former  to  increase  vascular  action  in  a  direct  manner.  As  examples 
of  the  two  Classes,  bloodietting,  antimonials,  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  cold, 
may  be  reckoned  as  standards  of  comparison  for  Sedatives,  and  alcoholic 
liquors,  spices,  mints,  the  vegetable  and  mineral  tonics,  animal  food,  and 
dry  heat,  as  representing  the  virtues  of  Stimulants. 

There  are  many  things,  however,  which  may  increase  vascular  action, 
and  induce  inflammation,  which  operate  in  virtue  of  some  irritation  they 
exert  (such  as  aloes,  scammony,  ^.),  but  whose  action  is  very  difierent 
from  that  of  stimulants.  Indeed,  the  most  powerful  Sedatives,  as  we 
have  seen,  may  become  irritants  in  excessive  amount,  and  excite  inflam- 
mation. But  they  can  never  act  as  Stimulants  in  the  proper  accepta- 
tion of  this  class  of  agents,  but  in  virtue  of  morbific  influences  of  an  irri- 
tating nature. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  Sedatives  are  liable  to  the  same  qualifica- 
tions as  we  have  seen  of  the  groups  of  other  remedies,  being  liable  to  be 
more  or  less  otherwise  unless  rightly  administered.  This  qualification 
is  moi*c  strongly  manifested  in  morbid  than  in  healtfiy  states  of  the  body. 
Tlicrc  must  be  a  pathological  condition  which  shall  be  in  relation  to  the 
peculiar  virtues  which  are  denominated  sedative,  or  no  sedative  effect 
may  arise  from  the  action  of  the  remedy,  and  even  an  opposite  result 
may  be  the  consequence,  as  often  witnessed  of  opium  when  administer- 
ed in  high  states  of  arterial  excitement.  And  I  am  now  led  to  remark 
that  the  term  Sedative,  like  many  other  denominations  of  remedies,  is 
very  fur  from  conveying  an  adequate  apprehension  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced ;  for  the  agents  so  called  not  only  reduce  the  properties  of  life, 
and  lessen  vascular  action,  but  they  exert  more  or  less  of  a  direct  alter- 
ative effect.  That  efiect  is  most  distinctly  marked  when  they  aggravate 
or  produce  disease.     (See  Index,  Article  AlUratives.) 

§  1057,  h.  Again:  various  Sedatives  will  be  far  from  being  suited  to 
many  conditions  of  disease,  when  others  of  the  group  may  be  in  the  high- 
est degree  salutary.  Take  two  of  the  most  powerful.  Loss  of  blood, 
for  example,  will  oflen  save  life  where  opium  would  be  destructive ;  and, 
vice  versa,  opium  will  relieve  the  subject  of  gastric  spasm  induced  by 
drinking  cold  water,  when  loss  of  blood  might  destroy  him.  Even  in 
some  conditions  of  infiammation,  remedies  which  are  commonly  stimu- 
lating and  tonic  will  prove  sedative  when  bloodletting  may  be  at  least 
useless.  Such  is  the  case  in  intermittent  inflammation,  af^er  suitable  de- 
pletion ;  since  Cinchona  may  then  succeed,  when  loss  of  blood,  antimo- 
nials, &C.,  have  ceased  to  be  curative  (§  G62  6,  675,  892  m-p).  TUi 
consideration  brings  up  tlit  importanee  of  looking  well  at  the  pstholog- 
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ical  distinctions  among  closelj-allied  diseases,  inasmuch  as  Cinchona, 
and  many  other  agents  of  active  tonic  virtues,  are  directly  sedative  (by 
their  aherative  action),  in  suitable  sUttes  of  the  system,  in  intermittent 
fever,  while  they  aggravate  all  other  fevers  at  the  same  early  stages ; 
and  it  is  only  the  intermittent  foim  of  inflammation,  and  those  venous 
congestions  which  have  peculiar  miasmata  for  their  predisposing  causesi, 
in  which  Cinchona  would  not  also  prove  stimulating.  So  far,  therefore, 
the  foregoing  tonics  belong  to  the  group  of  Sedatives  ;  and  they  show  us 
the  difficulties  of  artificial  arrangenusnts  of  the  Materia  Medica.  These 
arise  mostly  from  the  compound  virtues  of  remedies,  and  often,  as  in  the 
oato  before  U9,  from  certain  important  virtues  being  developed  only  by 
special  pathological  conditions ;  for,  it  is  not  the  tonic,  but  the  febrifage 
virtue  of  Cinchona,  and  analogous  remedies,  which  does  the  service  in 
intermittents.  The  latter  is  then  so  completely  in  relation  to  the  spe- 
cial modifications  of  disease  that  it  transcends  or  counteracts  the  mor- 
InAc  action  of  the  former  (§  150-151,  and  references  there). 

S  1057,  c.  In  my  "  Therapeutical  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  MediccT 
I  have  given  a  rather  different  import  to  the  group  of  Sedatives  than  is 
common,  having  placed  them  as  a  special  order  of  Antiphlogistics.  The 
group  is  composed  of  such  as  are  most  capable  of  subduing  general  arte- 
rial excitement  in  a  direct  manner,  though  some  of  them  may  be  little 
suited  to  the  relief  of  local  excitement.  Thus,  the  narcotics,  when  just- 
ly applied,  reduce  the  irritability  of  the  whole  system,  and  moderate 
general  excitement.  But  they  have  no  great  tendency  to  assuage  local 
inflammations,  but,  on  the  contrary,  their  tendency  is  more  frequently  to 
increase  them.  In  the  arrangement,  therefore,  of  the  Sedatives  accord- 
ing to  the  restricted  sense  in  which  I  have  employed  the  term,  I  have  es- 
timated their  therapeutical  value  according  to  their  greatest  usefulness 
in  allaying  morbid  irritability  and  sensibility,  particularly  the  former, 
in  their  appropriate^elations  to  certain  conditions  of  disease. 

S  1057,  (L  We  may  next  proceed  to  regard  Sedatives  under  five  sub- 
divisions, namely.  Sedatives ]}7vp€r ;  Narcotics;  Cold;  Alteratives  capable 
of  nauseating,  but  without  producing  that  effect;  and  Nauseants, 

The  first  subdivision,  or  Sedatives  proper,  comprises  Loss  of  Blood, 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Cyanide  of  Potassium,  Cyanide  of  Zinc,  Ferro-cya- 
nide  of  Potassium,  Cherry  Laurel,  Bitter  Almonds,  Hydrosulphate  of 
Ammonia,  Foxglove,  Tobacco,  Indian  Tobacco. 

The  second  subdivision,  or  Narcotics,  embmces  Opium,  and  its  prepa- 
rations as  arranged  in  the  order  of  their  therapeutical  value,  Henbane, 
Poison  Hemlock,  Lupuline,  Lactucarium,  and  four  of  the  ^^ Senso-Para- 
fysants" — Belladonna,  Aconite,  Stramonium,  and  Delphinium. 

The  tliird  subdivision  consists  of  Cold  only,  and  in  its  local  action. 

The  fourth  subdivision  consists  of  Tartarized  Antimony,  to  which  Ip- 
ecacuanha might  be  added. 

The  fifth  subdivision,  or  the  Nauseants,  refers  to  such  agents  as  are 
sedative  only  when  they  produce  nausea.  There  are  many  of  this  de- 
nomination, but  none  of  them  are  of  much  use  in  medicine  as  nauseants ; 
but,  on  the  conti*ary,  they  are  apt  to  produce  an  injurious  irritation  of 
the  gastro-intestinal  mucous  membrane  when  carried  to  the  extent  of 
nausea.     They  are,  therefore,  not  specified  in  our  group  of  Sedatives. 

S  1057,  e.  Now,  there  are  certain  well-marked  analogies  among  all 
the  foregoing  subdivisions,  yet  each  diflTers  from  the  others  in  some  very 
prominent  diaracteristics.    Indeed,  there  are  no  two  of  the  remedies;, 
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however  allied  as  Sedatives,  which  do  not  present  some  strong  peculiari- 
ties. Take,  for  example,  the  first  two  of  the  first  subdivision — loss  of 
blood  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  These  are  the  most  immediate  and  power- 
ful  sedatives,  in  our  acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  each  has  its  own  pecu- 
liar mode  of  reducing  irritability  and  vascular  excitement,  nor  do  they 
modify  irritaJbility  and  vascular  action  alike.  Each,  however,  as  with 
all  other  Sedatives,  depresses  irritabihty  and  action,  and  this  is  the  only' 
strong  point  of  resemblance.  The  special  differences  consist  in  the  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  each  Sedative  alters  irritability  and  action  in  their 
kind  (§  854,  895-901 ;  also  Indexes,  Alteixtthrs).  It  is  an  ignorance  or 
neglect  of  this  philosophy,  and  too  often  a  contempt  of  all  inquiry  into 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedies  (shut  out,  indeed,  by  the  prevailing  chem- 
ical doctrines  of  disease),  which  leads  to  a  vast  amount  of  malpractice, 
and,  in  respect  to  the  most  important  of  the  agents  now  before  us,  which 
has  prompted  the  substitution,  in  otherwise  enlightened  quarters,  of  opi- 
um, digitalis,  tobacco,  aconite,  veratrum  viride  (§  891  c,  9G0  a,  lOQSy — 
ay,  even  stimulants  and  tonics,  for  loss  of  blood  and  tartarizcd  antimo- 
ny, and  often,  too,  where  bloodletting  is  indispensable  to  life. 

Besides  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  more  prominent  distinctions 
among  Sedatives,  there  are  others  less  distinctly  marked  among  such  of 
the  agents  as  are  most  nearly  allied,  as  the  Narcotics.  These,  however, 
have  been  already  indicated  under  the  suljects  of  Narcotics,  TherapeuOcSf 
Vital  Jiabity  &c.  But  it  is  more  remarkable  that  some  of  the  SedativeB 
which  have  no  point  of  resemblance,  except  in  their  effects  upon  morbid 
conditions,  bring  about  alterations,  or  changes  in  kind,  of  a  correspond- 
ing nature ;  as  loss  of  blood  and  tartarizcd  antimony,  for  example,  in 
their  subversion  of  inflammation  and  fever.  But  the  same  remarkable 
characteristic  is  strongly  pronounced  among  many  other  remedies ;  as  in 
the  control  which  Cinchona,  Arsenic,  and  Cobweb  exert  over  Intermit- 
tent Fever  (§  892  aa-c,  900,  904  c,  &c.). 

§  1057,/.  It  is  commonly  said  that  "Sedatives  exert  their  effects  es- 
pecially upon  the  nervous  system."  But  this  is  far  from  being  the  case 
with  loss  of  blood  and  the  antimonials,  and  only  in  a  restricted  sense  as 
regards  those  agents  which  have  the  greatest  relation  to  the  nervous  83r8- 
tem.  The  ner\ous  power  is  certainly  involved  throughout.  But  this  is 
also  true  of  all  other  agents  whose  effects  reach  beyond  the  direct  seat  of 
their  operation.  All  exert  their  primary  action  upon  the  parts  to  which 
they  arc  applied ;  and  when  the  ner\'ous  power  is  brought  into  opera- 
tion, it  is,  as  extensively  set  forth  in  these  Institutes,  by  a  transmission 
of  the  remedial  influences  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  a  consequent  de- 
termination of  the  nervous  power  either  upon  the  organic  constitution 
of  the  bruin  or  of  other  parts.  If  the  action  bo  exclusively  local,  the 
nervous  power  has  little  or  no  participation  in  the  effects.  (See  Index, 
Nervous  Power,  Sf/mpath/,  Organic  Projyerties.)  True,  this  doctrine  has 
no  relationship  to  those  physical  ones  which  render  the  Science  of  Medi- 
cine as  simple  and  mechanical  as  the  business  of  a  shoemaker. 

But,  do  not  some  of  the  Sedatives  affect  particularly  the  nervous  sjrs- 
tem,  its  central  parts  especially,  just  as  other  agents  affect  particularly 
other  parts,  as  cantharides  the  bladder,  ergot  the  womb  ?  &c.  Certain- 
ly ;  and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  Narcotics.  In  excessive  doses  their 
main  fury  is  expended  upon  the  organic  constitution  of  the  brain,  and 
venous  congestion  of  that  oi^n  is  one  of  the  invariable  consequences. 
"Rn*  f  ViSq  \<y  o^f^u^foH  thrcHiqli  a  very  different  prooess  from  what  has 
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hitherto  supposed.  The  result  is  partly  due  to  the  determination  of  the 
nervous  power,  in  a  modified  condition,  upon  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  also  more  or  less  upon  the  heart,  the  stomach, 
&C.  (§  228,  230,  508,  509,  &c)  The  intensity  of  the  general  effects 
upon  the  system  at  large  will  often  depend  more  upon  the  determination 
of  the  nervous  power  upon  important  organs  remote  from  tlye  brain,  than 
upon  the  amount  of  influence  exerted  by  the  nervous  power  upon  the 
organic  properties  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  general  determin- 
aticm  may  be  so  sudden  and  violent,  as  in  the  case  of  hydrocyanic  add, 
that  it  shall  destroy  the  life  of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  &c.,  i^ithout  leav- 
ing a  trace  of  its  influence  upon  the  brain ;  as  is  seen,  also,  in  sudden 
deaths  from  blows  upon  the  epigastric  r^ion,  surgical  operations,  &c. 
(§  476^  k,  508-510,  828  c,  904  b).  At  other  times,  as  with  opium,  the 
remote  effects  may  depend  much  upon  the  morbid  change  which  the 
agent  may  establish  in  the  nervous  centres.  But,  in  its  ordinary  me- 
dicinal doses,  opium  exerts  no  such  morbific  effect  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem; when  it  rouses  and  modifies  the  nervous  power  in  degrees  of  in- 
tensity which  are  not  morbific  (if  the  remedy  be  properly  adapted  to  the 
pathc^ogical  conditions),  and  in  the  same  general  way  as  all  other  reme- 
dial agents,  but  in  a  way,  also,  both  as  to  degree  and  modification  of 
the  power^  peculiar  to  the  virtues  of  the  narcotic  (§  227-229,  and  refer' 
aices  there).  It  is  this  special  modification  of  the  nervous  power,  and 
tlie  determination  of  the  power  upon  various  parts,  which  lessens  and 
otherwise  modifies  the  irritability,  sensibility,  and,  of  consequence,  the 
organic  actions,  of  all  parts  of  the  body  (§  904,  a,  b). 

§  1057,  g.  Cold  is  generally  local  in  its  operation  so  long  as  it  is  con- 
fined to  a  limited  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  it  is  scarcely 
beyond  this  local  effect  that  its  operation  as  a  sedative  is  witnessed.  Its 
constitutional  effects  are  mostly  of  a  stimulating  nature.  In  its  local 
aspect  it  operates  alone  upon  the  organic  constitution  of  the  part,  as 
seen  in  its  effects  upon  superficial  inflammations.  But  there  are  remark- 
able exceptions  to  this,  as  when  a  current  of  cold  air  striking  the  neck 
or  chest  occasions  rheumatism,  catarrh,  pneumonia,  &c.,  or  when  ex- 
posure of  the  feet  to  cold  arrests  menstruation.  There  is,  also,  a  still 
more  remarkable  and  very  uniform  effect  of  exposure  to  the  cold  air, 
but  not  of  a  morbific  nature,  in  suddenly  increasing  the  excretion  of 
urine;  and,  if  with  this  phenomenon  be  associated  the  powerful  effect 
of  fear  as  a  diuretic  (§  892J,  b),  and  taking  along  the  morbific  action 
of  cold  as  applied  to  the  surface,  the  physical  philosopher  of  life  will 
find,  as  with  a  thousand  other  analogous  £ftcts,  that  his  doctrines  are 
liable  to  very  insuperable  difficulties  (§  422,  441  d,  649  c,  657  a,  892}  c, 
896,  902  m).  Again :  when  cold  operates  with  great  intensity  upon  the 
whole  surface  of  the  body,  it  occasions  lethargy  and  venous  congestion 
of  the  brain.  The  philosophy  is  the  same  as  when  hydrocyanic  acid 
produces  cerebral  congestion.  (See  Essay  on  the  greater  action  of  Cold 
in  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol.  ii-,  p.  590-602.) 

The  great  variety  of  effects  which  Cold  is  capable  of  producing,  be- 
sides those  to  which  I  have  adverted,  such  as  its  invigorating  influences 
when  applied  in  the  form  of  a  shower-bath,  both  in  health  and  many 
chronic  maladies,  &c,  are  among  the  many  things  which  illustrate  the 
important  agency  of  the  nervous  power  in  transmitting  the  influences  of 
remedial  agents  from  the  direct  seat  of  their  operation  to  distant  parts,  and 
show  us  how  readily  and  with  what  intensity  this  power  may  be  brought 
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into  operation  by  anj  of  the  substantial  agents  of  the  Materia  Medica, 
or  by  morbific  causes,  while  its  universal  manifestations  in  healthy  states 
of  the  body,  or  as  disease  of  one  part  gives  rise  to  disease  in  other  parts, 
establish  the  philosophy  of  our  whole  subject  upon  one  common  physio- 
logical ground. 

§  1057,  h,  I  have  placed  Tartarized  Antimony  in  a  subdivision  by 
itself,  though  many  would  probably  arrange  it  with  tlie  Nauseants.  But 
the  former  produces  very  powerful  sedative  eifects  without  exciting 
nausea,  as  seen  in  the  manner  in  which  inflammations  and  fevers  yield 
to  its  quiet  influence.  But  the  principles  concerned  are  exactly  the 
same  in  all  the  cases ;  though  great  variety  arises  throughout  the  whole, 
even  in  respect  to  each  individual  agent,  and  according  to  its  dose,  the 
frequency  of  administration,  the  precise  pathological  condition,  the  na- 
ture of  the  organ  affected,  and  many  other  modifying  contingencies.  As 
it  respects  Tartarized  Antimony,  its  influences  involve  a  very  important 
modification  of  the  simply  sedative  principle.  This  is  its  alterative 
power,  and  by  which  it  is  rendered  of  the  highest  value  in  the  treatment 
of  diseases  (§  150-151,  854,  857,  803  </,  892^  g,  902  g,  904  h,  p.  675). 

§  1057,  t.  Finally :  the  group  of  Sedatives  is  designed  mainly  to  bring 
into  connection  a  number  of  remedies  which  have  certain  important 
analogies,  but  variously  and  often  greatly  distinguished  from  each  other, 
that  they  may  be  considered  comparatively ;  with  a  view  to  enlarging  our 
knowledge  of  the  relationship  of  remedies,  their  points  of  difierence,  their 
modes  of  operating,  &c.  It  is,  however,  more  artificial  than  any  other 
group,  und  is  of  very  little  use  for  practical  purposes. 

The  Sedative  Effects  of  Cotton-wool  and  of  Castor  Oil. 

§  1057,  k.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing  subjects,  I  shall  briefly 
indii'utu  certain  apparently  sedative  virtues  belonging  to  common  Cotton 
and  Castor  Oil,  as  resulting  from  my  own  experience. 

In  the  edition  of  my  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics  of  1848,  I  re- 
marked that 

The  virtues  of  Cotton-wool  appear  to  be  more  than  of  an  ordinary  me- 
chanical nature.  It  is  evidently  alterative  as  well  as  quickly  sedative ; 
and,  doubtless,  tliese  remarkable  eflects  are  owing  to  some  very  peculiar 
mechanical  influence.  The  Author  has  employed  it  with  the  happiest 
effect  in  poisoning  by  the  Rhus  toxicodendron ;  particularly  in  his  own 
person,  where  the  hands  and  arms  were  severely  inflamed,  swollen,  and 
deeply  ulcerated.  The  relief  from  suffering  was  immediate,  and  the 
dressing  was  not  removed  till  restoration  had  become  complete.  The 
case  had  bafiled  other  remedies. 

I  know  not  whether  the  remedy  has  been  submitted  by  others  to  trials 
beyond  its  well-known  uses  in  bums  and  scalds,  excepting  by  Mr.  Jones 
in  cases  of  ulcers,  who  appears  to  have  derived  the  same  benefit  from  it 
as  myself  (in  London  Lancet^  Dec.,  1850). 

Very  lately  I  had  in  charge  an  obstinate  ill-conditioned  ulcer  upon  a 
highly  varicose  leg  of  a  lady  of  delicate  health,  attended,  also,  by  an  in- 
tense cutaneous  inflammation  surrounding  the  central  half  of  the  limb 
from  the  knee  to  the  ankle,  and  which  was  studded  over  with  a  crop  of 
suppurating  eruptions.  There  was  also  a  painful  sense  of  burning  and 
itching.  Failing  of  all  relief  from  the  usual  remedies,  excepting  a  mod- 
eration of  the  sense  of  burning  and  itching  from  cold  bread  and  milk 
poultices,  I  resorted  to  tbe  eotUm-wool,  the  effect  of  which  was  rather 

Goo 
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astonishing.  The  painful  sensations  were  immediately  removed,  and  the 
cure  completed  in  about  a  week,  though  a  dry,  thick,  hard  scab  had  then 
formed  upon  the  ulcer,  which  became  detached  in  tivo  days  afterward, 
when  an  elastic  silk  stocking  was  applied  to  the  varicose  limb.  This  oc- 
curred in  the  hot  weather  of  June. 

A  large  mass  of  the  wool  should  be  applied,  so  as  to  form  at  least  an 
inch  in  thickness  when  bound  down  by  a  bandage ;  and  thus  far  in  my 
experience  it  should  not  be  disturbed  till  there  is  reason  to  think  that 
it  has  fulfilled  its  purpose.  But,  having  never  been  in  pursuit  of  new 
remedies,  my  experience  in  this  particular  is  less  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  I  think,  however,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  great 
superiority  of  cotton-wool  to  other  means  in  the  foregoing  and  analo- 
gous affections,  even  if  it  be  necessary  to  remove  the  dressing  frequently, 
as  in  cases  of  inflamed  and  chapped  nipples.  But  even  in  these  cases 
the  cotton  should  be  closely  applied  by  means  of  a  bandage.  In  the 
ease  of  ulcers,  it  appears  not  to  be  of  much  importance  that  they  should 
be  in  a  favorable  state  for  healing,  though  I  regret  that  I  have  not  tried 
the  remedy  in  any  of  an  eroding  or  malignant  nature.  It  should  be 
said,  however,  that  the  co-operation  of  constitutional  means  must  often 
be  necessary  in  the  unfavorable  coses  which  are  not  malignant,  and  that 
in  the  latter  we  may  only  hope  for  a  palliating  effect. 

§  1057,  /.  Of  Casta?'  Oil  I  remarked,  in  the  same  work,  that  the  Au- 
thor called  the  attention  of  the  Profession  to  the  special  alterative  influ- 
ences exerted  by  Castor  Oil  upon  the  Lwer  in  his  Lettei'S  on  the  Cholera 
Asphyxia  of  New  York,  and  again  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Comn 
mentaries,  and  the  alterative  virtues  of  this  remedy  appctur  now  to  be  ex- 
tensively appreciated*  I  also  said  that,  when  frequently  repeated  (as 
every  day,  or  every  other  day),  it  is  commonly  necessary,  and  pretty 
early,  to  reduce  the  quantity  from  one  or  two  table  spoonfuls  to  a  tea- 
spoonful,  or  even  to  a  fourth  of  a  teaspoonful,  the  remedy  being  remark- 
ably cumulative  in  its  effects.  This  is  greatly  owing,  however,  to  the 
specific  action  of  Captor  Oil  upon  the  Liver,  and  the  consequent  in- 
creased production  of  bile.  It  is  often  peculiarly  efficacious  when  ex- 
hibited a  few  hours  after  calomel  or  blue  pill ;  is  very  useful  to  over- 
come habitual  constipation,  on  account  of  its  alterative  action  upon  the 
liver,  when  it  should  be  given  in  small  doses  every  evening  (§  56G  b, 
889  ni,  mm).  Other  comments  follow  upon  its  important  uses  as  a  ca- 
thartic for  children,  and  for  pregnant  women,  and  in  dysentery,  scarlet 
fever,  chronic  hepatic  affections,  &c.,  and  after  convalescence  from  acute 
diseases,  but  always  in  such  carefully  regulated  doses  as  shall  not  pro- 
duce intestinal  pain  and  mucous  discharges.  When  thus  regulated  in 
dose,  its  specific  action  upon  the  liver  in  inducing  a  free  secretion  of 
bile  is  greater,  in  a  general  sense,  than  calomel  or  Mue  pill,  and  very 
often  more  usefully  alterative  (§  857).  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted 
that  the  dose  should  be  accurately  adjusted  to  the  existing  condition  of 
the  intestines.  If  it  produce  griping,  or  frequent  or  mucous  discharges, 
the  dose  has  been  too  large,  and  the  useful  effects  of  the  remedy  will 
have  been  lost,  or  disease  may  be  aggravated,  especially  if  seated  in  the 
alimentary  canal. 

I  now  come  to  the  special  object  of  this  paragraph — the  soporific  vir- 
tue of  Castor  Oil,  and  this  I  shall  present  in  an  extract  from  my  Lectures. 
Thus: 

There  is  another  remarkable  pecnliarity  about  Castor  Oil,  which,  like 
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its  special  action  upon  the  liver,  and  its  cumulative  effects,  jou  will  nbt 
find  in  the  books.  It  is  that  of  exerting  a  soporific  influence ;  often*  calm- 
ing restlessness,  both  in  children  and  adults,  soon  after  its  exhibition. 
Nor  docs  it,  like  many  other  cathartics,  excite  the  general  circulation 
in  active  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever,  where  bloodletting  is  not  pre- 
mised, if  given  in  proper  doses  (§  871).  And,  on  account  of  its  anodyne 
and  soporific  effects,  I  often  exhibit  Castor  Oil  in  the  evening  in  cases 
where  I  should  delay  all  other  cathartics,  unless  the  mercurial,  till  mom- 
in«2;  (§  8G3  J,  889  n).  But  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  Castor  Oil,  in 
full  doses,  is  apt  to  operate  within  four  or  six  hours  after  its  exhibition, 
and  therefore,  if  given  early  in  the  evening,  it  should  be  in  such  moderate 
quantities  as  may  not  be  likely  to  disturb  the  rest  of  the  patient  by  its 
cathartic  effect  before  morning  (§  889,  n).  Having  always  observed  this 
precaution  in  my  practice,  I  have  generally  left  instructions  to  repeat 
the  same  dose  if  necessary,  or  often  a  smaller  one,  at  some  hour  in  the 
morning,  or,  perhaps,  only  an  enema  of  warm  water.  I  have  thus  found 
the  dose  administered  in  the  evening  to  have  been  very  useful,  though  it 
have  not  operated  as  a  cathartic.  At  other  times,  both  in  acute  and  chron- 
ic diseases,  I  have  administered  small  doses  of  the  Oil  (as  a  teaspoonful 
or  le&«),  at  intervals  of  four  to  twelve  hours,  with  the  intention  of  delay- 
ing a  cathartic  effect  till  some  two  or  three  doses  shall  have  been  admin- 
istered— for  the  sake  of  its  slowly  alterative  action  upon  the  liver  and 
intestines  (§  857,  859  a,  b,  8G8  d,  873, 902 1,  906  a).  This  method  is  pur- 
sued  in  susceptible  states  of  the  intestines,  and  often  in  the  advanced 
stages  of  nil  diseases,  and  during  convalescence.  Tlio  ultimate  result  is 
generally  a  copious  production  of  bile. 

ALTERATIVES. 

§  1057  A.  It  will  be  seen,  by  referring  to  Indexes,  that  the  subject 
of  this  article  has  been  variously  discussed  in  its  relation  to  particular 
remedies;  and  I  shall  now  make  some  general  remarks  upon  the  group 
of  Alteratives  as  assembled  in  the  Author's  Materia  Medica  and  Thera- 
peutics. 

Many  of  these  agents  are  derived  from  groups  that  bear  other  denom* 
inations ;  as  some  of  the  best,  for  example,  are  included  among  the  Ca- 
thartics and  Emetics.  But  many  of  them  belong  alone  to  the  group 
before  us ;  and  such  of  them  as  occur  among  remedies  of  other  denom- 
inations are  reduced  to  the  group  of  Alteratives  merely  by  their  dimin- 
ished doses  and  greater  frequency  of  repetition.  And,  although  these 
last  are,  respectively,  the  same  substances  under  diflferent  denominations, 
they  are  very  diflferent  remedies,  in  certain  practical  respects,  as  they 
may  stand  in  one  group  or  another ;  though  they  may  act  upon  disease 
in  a  more  or  less  corresponding  manner  in  whatever  doses  they  may  be 
employed. 

But  there  is  a  general  characteristic  belonging  to  the  so  called  Alter- 
atives, as  intended  in  this  work,  which  assembles  them  into  a  groap. 
That  characteristic  is  their  insensible  operation  compared  with  the  mem- 
bers of  other  groups ;  and  their  action  is  to  be  appreciated  only  througli 
certain  inconsiderable  phenomena,  and  through  the  subsidence  of  disease 
under  their  quiet  influence — as  when  arsenic,  or  quinine,  or  cobwd^ 
operate  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  fever.  When  other  remedies  belong- 
ing to  this  group  produce  some  prominent  local  effect,  or  are  more  ser- 
viceable in  their  operadon  in  certain  large  therapeutical  dosesy  they  we^ 
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in  such  cases,  raided  under  other  denominations.  Sach  is  the  cafe^lbr 
essample,  with  tartaxiaed  antimo^gr  and  ipecacuanha,  which,  in  certain 
therapentical  doses,  operate  powerfblly  as  emetics ;  whilst,  in  their  ao- 
oeptation  as  Alteratives,  their  doses  are  comparatirelj  smidl  and  often 
repeated,  so  that  they  operate  in  an  insensible  manner,  though  their 
essential  influence  upon  morbid  states  mgj  be  the  same  in  whatever 
doses  employed.  In  one  case,  or  by  their  emetic  action,  thi^  may  pro- 
duce sudden  and  great  influences  upon  morlud  conditions,  alter  them 
very  speedily,  and  pLaoe  them  at  onoe  in  the  way  of  their  natural  r^um 
to  ft  state  of  health.  In  the  other  case,  or  when  employed  in  their  small 
and  repeated  doses,  they  bring  about  the  same  salutary  changes  or  alter- 
ation^ without  exciting  even  any  nausea  0  516  d^  No.  6.  S  902  gy  It  is 
tfaerisfore  evident  that  these  substances,  like  tnany  others  of  the  group  of 
Alteratives,  may  be,  in  reality,  more  immediatdiy  and  profimndly  alter* 
ativis  when  employed  in  full  doses,  as  Emetics  for  example,  thm  in  their 
small  doses  under  the  denomination  of  Alteratives.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  both  tartarised  antimony  and  ipecacuanha  are  curative  of  a  vastly 
gmater  rmige  of  diseases  in  their  small  and  frequently  repeated  doses 
than  when  administered  as  Emetics.  It  is  also  readily  apparent  that 
the  same  general  remarks  are  equally  applicable  to  calomel,  blue  piO, 
eolclncnm,  &c,  which  are  cathartic  in  certain ,  doses,  but  powerfully, 
though  more  slowly  curative  in  such  small  doses  as  do  not  produce  pnrg- 
y^^  and  vhich,  thmfore,  in  these  smaU  doses,  I  call  Alteratives. 
:  There  are  many  things,  however,  which  are  as  insensible  in  their  op- 
eration as  our  group  of  Alteratives  that  are  not  included  in  this  groups 
particularly  the  Tonics  and  Astringents.  But  the  remedies  belong^ig 
to  these  denominations  are  very  peculiar  in  their  effects,  which  are  a 
good  deal  allied  as  the  remedies  may  belong  to  one  denomination  or  the 
other.  This  common  eharacteristie  serves,  therefore,  as  a  basis  of  ar- 
rangement for  either  group.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  Alteratives,  the 
want  of  any  general  correspondence  in  the  immediate  effects  of  its  scv* 
eral  members  (with  certain  exceptions  which  arc  grouped  into  subdivi- 
sions), and  the  absence  of  any  direct  and  well  pronounced  re8ult,  have 
led  to  this  denomination. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  denomination  of  Alteratives  belongs  properly 
to  all  positive  remedies,  since  it  implies  the  absolute  effect  of  all  agents 
that  are  truly  remedial,  whether  physical  or  the  salutary  Passions.  That 
is  to  say,  they  produce  such  alterations  of  the  morbid  conditions  as  en- 
ables Nature  to  accomplish  the  cure,  or,  more  critically,  the  morbid 
organic  states  are  so  altered  to  a  condition  less  profoundly  morbid,  as 
enables  them  to  return  spontaneously  to  their  natural  type  (§  853-856, 
896-901). 

Although,  as  we  have  variously  seen,  all  agents  which  exert  effects 
upon  parts  remote  from  the  seat  of  their  direct  operation,  transmit  their 
influences  through  the  medium  of  the  nervous  power,  the  Alteratives 
bring  it  into  action  somewhat  differently  from  those  agents  which,  like 
Cathartics,  and  Emetics,  and  Loss  of  Blood,  operate  suddenly  and  with 
great  power,  especially  when  the  Alteratives  arc  adminbtered  in  their 
usual  small  and  repeated  doses.  They  then  develop  the  nervous  influ- 
ence progressively  and  continuously,  and  therefore  bring  about  changes 
in  the  morbid  states  in  a  gradual  manner ;  while  in  the  other  cases  the 
changes  are  introduced  abruptly  (§  222-233},  516  d,  Na  6,  §  551, 552, 
556,  841,  868,  867,  894-896,  908  a-^,  904  b,  p.  675^  I  905,  &c). 
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It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  distinctions  which  are  made  of 
remedies  into  Cathartics,  Emetics,  Expectorants,  Astringents,  &c.,  are 
merely  arbitrary,  and  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  As  we  have  various- 
ly seen,  also.  Cathartics,  Emetics,  &c.,  do  not  primarily  cure  by  the 
evacuations  tliey  produce,  but  essentially  through  their  alterative  action. 
The  evacuations  or  redundancy  of  the  secretions  are  only  consequences 
of  changes  which  the  remedial  agents  effect  by  their  alterative  action 
(§  863,  889  J-h) ;  and  while  Cathartics,  for  instance,  are  employed  in 
introducing  such  changes  in  the  functional  condition  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  membrane,  those  very  changes  lead  to  all  the  alterations  which 
take  place  in  diseased  parts  remote  from  the  intestinal  canal  (§  889,/). 
Whatever  part  the  redundant  products  may  contribute  towards  the  cure 
of  disease,  they  are  not  only  the  result  of  the  alterative  action  of  the 
remedies,  but  their  own  tributary  influences  are  of  an  alterative  nature, 
and  mostly  through  the  same  principle  of  sympathy  that  governs  the 
remote  action  of  the  agents  employed. 

Many  Alteratives,  in  the  sense  implied  by  the  group  now  under  con- 
sideration, are  remarkably  applicable  to  a  vast  range  of  diseases ;  bat 
nearly  all  the  diseases,  to  which  any  of  the  members  of  this  extensive 
group  are  suited,  are  the  various  phases  of  inflammation  and  fever. 
Hence  the  group  forms  one  of  the  Orders  of  the  class  of  Antiphlogistics. 

Those  Alteratives  which  are  of  this  universal  nature  I  have  assembled, 
in  the  order  of  their  general  therapeutic  value,  under  the  denomination 
of  General  Alteratives  adapted  to  injlammatory  and  febrile  diseases  in  a  gen* 
eral  sense.  They  are  more  or  less  suited  to  all  the  varieties  of  inflamma- 
tion, whether  acute  or  chronic. 

Ttiero  occurs  another  general  assemblage  which  are  more  especially 
adapted  to  specific  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever,  and  these  are  ar- 
ranged under  subdivisions  according  to  the  specific  forms  of  disease  for 
which  they  arc  employed,  and  in  the  order  of  their  relative  value.  The 
following  are  the  subdivisions: 

1 .  Adapted  to  scrofulous,  and  some  other  specific  chronic  inflamma- 
tions. 

2.  Adapted  to  syphilis,  and  certain  other  specific  chronic  inflamma- 
tions. 

3.  Adapted  to  syphilis  complicated  with  scrofula. 

4.  Adapted  to  rheumatism  and  gout. 

5.  Adapted  to  intermittent  fever,  intermittent  inflammation,  and  other 
intermitting  diseases. 

G.  Adapted  to  obstinate  and  chronic  cutaneous  diseases,  carcinoma, 
elephantiasis,  &c. 

Our  class  of  Antiphlogistics  embraces,  also,  a  group  of  Alteratives 
which  are  designated  as  localy  on  account  of,  particularly,  their  applioa- 
tion  to  the  surface  of  the  body.  This,  also,  is  an  extensive  group,  and 
is  divided  into  Constitutional  Alteratives^  or  such  as  extend  their  efiects 
by  remote  sympathy,  and  of  which  there  are  but  few ;  and,  secondly. 
Limited  Alteratives,  whose  action  is  limited  to  the  part  to  which  they  are 
applied,  or  extended  only  by  continuous  or  contiguous  83rmpathy  (S  497- 
408,  893,  905,  &c.). 

As  all  this  practical  groaping  of  remedies  is  relative  to  principles  em- 
braced in  these  Institntes,  I  formerly  introduced  the  disposition  which 
I  have  made  of  the  Order  in  which  the  group  of  local  Alteratives  oeenrs. 
Unlike  the  AltenUiTet  which  are  employed  internally,  the  preeent  i 
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blage  does  not  appear  as  an  order,  bat  as  a  division  under  an  Order  of 
OtUaneous  and  other  Local  Affections.     (See  p.  643,  644.) 

These  Alteratives  (p.  643),  which  are  employed  locally,  may  operate 
either  constitutionally,  through  reflex  nervous  influence,  like  the  internal 
alteratives,  or  may  exert  their  efTects  in  a  peculiar  local  manner,  and 
without  the  intervention  of  the  nervous  power.  Such,  for  example,  may 
often  be  the  case  with  Suppurants,  Escharotics,  and  Sedatives ;  but  Ves- 
icants, which  are  embraced  in  the  group,  always  exert  their  effects  upon 
internal  maladies  through  the  reflex  action  of  the  Nervous  System 
(p.  646-648,  §  893  «,/,  p.  652-655,  §  893  wi,  p.  657-659,  §  893;?,  p.  679- 
681,  §  905  a).  Other  remedies  included  in  the  group  appear  to  operate 
upon  internal  parts  through  local  centres  of  nervous  influence  (§  497, 
1038),  such  as  Aconite  in  the  relief  which  it  aflbrds  to  neuralgia.  I 
have  relieved  a  very  painful  neuralgic  affection  of  the  whole  extent  of 
the  sciatic  nerve  in  flflcen  minutes  by  rubbing  along  its  course  an  oint- 
ment of  aconitin,  which  had  refused  to  yield  to  other  remedies. — The  ex- 
tensive subdivision  which  is  designed  for  diseases  of  the  skin  supplies 
examples  of  a  purely  local  action  upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  part 
without  the  auxiliary  aid  of  nervous  influence  (§  658).  Some  of  them, 
however,  will  also  exert  constitutional  effects  through  reflex  nervous  in- 
flnence,  such  as  the  mercurial  ointments  (§  514d,  826  d,  &&).  Reme- 
dies of  that  nature,  therefore,  are  arranged  also  in  another  subdivision, 
indicating  their  extensive  constitutional  influences  through  the  medium 
of  the  skin  and  nervous  system. 

The  foregoing'  details,  and  some  others  of  a  corresponding  nature,  are 
farther  designed  to  exhibit  the  advantages  of  the  Author's  system  of  ft 
Therapeutical  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica. 

f  1057}.  I  shall  now  introduce  a  series  of  important  remedies,  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  examining  their  special  uses,  but  particularly  for 
a  farther  illustration  of  general  principles  in  Medicine,  and  the  Philoso- 
phy of  Organic  Jjife,  for  which  this  work  is  especially  designed  (§  1062^). 

CHLORIDE  OF  IIERCUBT,  AND  THE  BLUE   MERCURIAL  PILL. 

§  1058,  o.  I  shall  speak  mostly  of  Calomel  as  employed  in  full  doses 
for  its  cathartic  effect ;  and  this  for  the  purpose,  especially,  of  indicating 
its  remedial  virtues.  Its  smaller  and  more  repeated  doses,  however,  will 
be  the  subject  of  remark ;  though,  in  whatever  doses  exhibited,  it  is  its 
alterative  action  which  bestows  the  service  (§  889,  a-g),  which,  indeed, 
ia  true  of  most  other  remedial  agents  (§  516  d^  No.  6,  f  638, 863  d^  896, 
900,  902  g-m,  904  d,  905,  and  Indexes,  article  Aiteratives). 

I  need  not  say  that  Calomel  is  rarely  actively  purgative,  although  it 
occupies  the  first  rank  among  Cathartics  in  my  Therapeutical  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Materia  Medica,  or  that,  to  procure  a  cathartic  effect,  it  is 
oommonly  associated  either  with  Jalap,  Aloes,  Rhubarb,  Podophyllum, 
Colocynth,  Scammony,  Gamboge,  or  Extract  of  Butternut,  or,  if  exhib- 
ited fay  itself  some  other  cathartic  is  generally  prescribed  within  a  few 
hours  afterward.  The  combinations,  too,  with  the  several  articles  are 
most  useful,  in  a  general  sense,  in  the  order  in  which  I  have  now  stated 
them.  Thus,  Calomel  and  Jalap  are  more  extensively  useful  than  Cal- 
omel united  with  any  other  cathartic.  Podophyllum  resembles  Jalap  in 
its  action,  but  is  much  inferior ;  so  that  Aloes  comes  next  in  utility  on 
•oooontof  its  adaptatioii  to  a  f^^eat  range  of  chronic  afiections  of  the  di- 
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gestivG  organs,  and  next  Rhnbarb,  and  so  on ;  and  it  is  well  known  that 
it  may  be  oflten  useful  to  blend  two  or  more  of  these  together  along  with 
the  calomel.  But  the  merits  of  each  individual  case  should,  of  cobrse, 
be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  right  combination  at  the  time  of  prescribing 
(§  150-151,  857,  870  a,  by  872  a,  888  o-c). 

As  I  shall  soon  set  forth,  however,  it  may  be  often  most  useful  to  ex- 
hibit Calomel  uncombined,  and  to  administer  some  other  cathartic  at  an 
interval  of  some  hours  afterward.  For  this  purpose  Castor  Oil  generally 
surpasses  all  others  (§  1057,  I) ;  and,  next  to  this,  in  a  general  sense,  we 
may  reckon  Jalap  combined  with  Tartrate  of  Potash  (§  lOGO) ;  and 
next,  the  neutral  saline  cathartics  (§  1061);  and  next.  Rhubarb  along 
with  Calcined  Magnesia  and  the  Tartrate  of  Potash  and  Soda  (§  872  a, 
1061).  Wo  need  rarely  go  beyond  the  cathartics  which  I  have  now 
mentioned,  as  ultimate  aids  to  Calomel,  with  a  view  to  purgative  effects. 
But  it  should  be  always  considered  that  it  is  the  alterative  action,  the 
direct  influence  upon  disease,  that  is  to  be  chiefly  regarded  in  the  choice 
of  these  remedies,  and  of  none  is  this  so  ti-ue  as  of  Calomel.  Hence  it  is 
evident  that  the  precise  circumstances  of  the  disease  must  determine  the 
choice  (§  872  «,  883  n,  886  b). 

But,  though  Calomel  be  not  actively  purgative,  it  is  powerfully  alter- 
ative, and,  in  doses  that  are  felt,  it  is  never  n^ativo  in  its  effects.  It 
alters  the  condition  of  disease  either  for  the  better  or  for  the  worse— too 
often  for  the  worse  (§  854).  There  is  no  other  remedy  that  requires 
more  skill  for  its  right  administration — none,  with  the  exception  of  loss 
of  blood  and  tartarized  antimony,  that  reaches  more  profoundly  diseased 
conditions,  or  which  will  so  oden  turn  them  to  health,  when  wisely  em- 
ployed. And  so,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  capable  of  inflicting  great  injuiy 
if  not  suited  to  the  case. 

§  1058,  b.  Let  us  then  consider,  in  a  general  manner,  some  of  its  use- 
ful effects  when  employed  in  full  purgative  doses.  Its  action  is  mostly 
exerted  upon  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  Here  its  first  great  curative 
impressions  are  made,  and  from  these  parts  powerful  sympathetic  influ- 
ences radiate  over  the  whole  system,  though  more  so  upon  some  oi^ns 
than  upon  others.  Its  effects  are  most  strongly  pronounced  in  some  of 
the  glandular  organs,  especially  the  liver ;  and  hence  it  is  peculiarly  suit- 
ed to  diseases  of  that  organ  in  many  of  their  phases.  But  its  action  upon 
this,  and  other  organs  remote  from  the  stomach,  will  depend  upon  the 
manner  in  which  they  may  be  affected  by  disease ;  for  we  have  various- 
ly seen  that  the  susceptibility  of  organs  to  the  action  of  remedies  is  not 
only  increased  by  disease,  but  will  be  influenced  by  its  exact  condition—* 
than  which  there  is  nothing  more  important  to  be  known  (§  129  A,  ^ 
134,  137  rf-151,  548,  556  c,  650,  662,  674  rf,  675,  854  bb,  856,  859, 
870  oa,  871,  888,  892  c,  892  i  a,  by  892^  d,  970  c). 

When  the  whole  system  is  invaded  by  disease,  as  in  idiopathic  feyer, 
we  may  anticipate  a  universally  favourable  impression  when  this  rem- 
edy is  rightly  applied ;  and  this,  too,  whether  employed  in  its  largest  or 
its  smallest  therapeutical  doses — though,  as  a  gradual  alterative  for  this 
purpose,  Tartarized  Antimony  is  much  better  (§  148,  557  a,  841,  892  c^ 
900,  902  t ;  and  Ikdexxs,  AUerativeay  When  active  inflammation  aiiecti 
any  part,  we  may  generally  calculate,  if  there  be  no  objection  to  its  nae^ 
that  a  few  grains  of  Calomel  will  reach  that  part  advantageously,  et* 
pecially  if  Bloodletting  have  been  premised  (t  672,  868,  871,  889  g). 
And  yet,  under  drcnmrtmceB  of  hodth,  the  same  doie  nMit  liave  M 
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effect  upon  the  same  organ.  This,  however,  is  constantly  more  or  less 
true  of  all  other  remedies. 

We  have  thus  before  us  two  great  leading  facts — that,  in  fevers,  and 
acnte  inflammations,  especiallj  if  the  latter  affect  anj  important  organs, 
the  next  great  curative  means  after  bloodletting,  if  the  latter  be  required, 
is,  in  a  general  sense,  Calomel,  in  at  least  one  dose,  with  a  view,  in  part, 
to  a  cathartic  effect,  though  carefully  r^ulated  as  to  quantity.  Wheth- 
er .a  full  dose  should  be  repeated,  or  whether  in  any  dose,  and  with  what 
frequency,  will  then  depend  upon  the  peculiarities  of  each  case.  The 
general  affirmation  can  be  made  with  greater  certainty,  that  one  full 
dose  will  be  proper  and  useful  in  the  early  stages  of  disease,  than  we  can 
pronounce  upon  the  probable  advantages  of  its  repetition.  But,  it  is  a 
very  common  circumstance,  where  it  may  be  inexpedient  to  carry  this 
remedy  beyond  one  or  two  full  doses,  that  Blue  Pill  may  be  afterward 
exhibited  with  happy  effect,  where  the  continued  use  of  Calomel  would 
have  been  injurious. 

§  1068,  c.  This  correspondence  between  the  virtues  of  Calomel  and 
Blue  iPill  leads  me,  now,  to  speak  of  them  comparatively.  Notwith- 
standing their  affinities,  they  are  well  known  to  exert  effects  which  dis- 
tinguish them  from  each  other.  But  this  difierence  consists  mostly  in 
the  effects  of  one  being  more  rapidly  produced,  and  more  strongly  pro- 
nounced than  those  of  the  other.  Calomel  is  more  irritating,  rapid,  al- 
terative, and  positive  in  its  action  than  Blue  Fill ;  while  in  other  re- 
spects, the  general  results  of  both  are  greatly  analogous.  The  resem- 
blances and  difierences  in  their  effects  may  be  farther  illustrated  by  com- 
paring them,  respectively,  with  general  Bloodletting  and  Leeching  (§  925, 
927  a,  929,  938  e,  /,  956-958,  966,  968,  &c). 

From  these  analogies  in  their  useful  effects,  and  from  their  powerfully 
alterative  virtues,  it  is  evident  that  the  same  coincidences  will  be  likely 
to  obtain  in  their  bad  effects  (§  854  c  d,  857) ;  and  such  being  the  case, 
whatever  I  may  say  of  the  injurious  effects  of  Calomel,  and  of  the  pre- 
cautions which  should  attend  its  use,  will  be  equally  applicable,  though 
in  an  inferior  degree,  to  Blue  FilL 

i  1058,  d.  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact  that,  in  numerous  cases.  Calo- 
mel and  Blue  Fill  have  not  their  effects  increased,  beyond  a  certain  quan- 
tity, in  the  ratio  of  the  increase.  Ten  grains  of  either  will  often  pro- 
dace  as  great  a  cathartic  effect  as  flfleen  grains ;  or,  at  least,  this  is  in- 
ferable. Beyond  fifteen  grains  the  difference  is  still  less  manifest  But 
below  ten  grains  this  ratio  is  less  likely  to  appear;  though  five  grains 
will  often  operate  with  greater  effect,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity,  than 
ten  grains.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  between  five  and  ten  grains,  and 
at  other  times  between  two  and  five  grains,  is  so  considerable  that  the 
smaller  quantity  may  be  very  beneficial  when  the  latter  would  be  very 
injurious  (§  857). 

But  there  are  occasionally  some  very  remarkable  peculiarities  in  the 
effects  attending  the  smallest  and  the  largest  doses  of  Calomel,  when  they 
are  regulated  according  to  the  repute  which  Calomel  holds  as  a  cathar- 
tic, and  which  are  but  little  observed  of  Blue  Fill.  When  employed,  for 
example,  in  very  large  doses,  even  far  exceeding  the  largest  in  common 
use,  the  cathartic  effect  is  wholly  counteracted  by  the  peculiar  nature  of 
some  present  intestinal  disease ;  or  the  dose  may  even  arrest  diarrhoea, 
as  Calomel  often  will,  also,  when  employed  in  the  minute  doses  of  a 
fiwrth  or  tenth  of  ft  grain.    In  respect  to  the  large  doses,!  will  quote  an 
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example  which  occurred  at  one  of  the  London  Cholera  Hospitals  in  1832, 
where  Mr.  Bennett  is  said  to  have  treated  successfully  17  of  18  cases  bj 
exhibiting  to  each  patient,  as  soon  as  admitted,  120  grains  of  Calomel, 
and  afterward  GO  grains,  every  hour  or  two,  until  some  relief  was  ob- 
tained. Several  of  the  patients  took  from  three  to  four  ounces.  Its  di- 
rect effect  was  that  of  restraining  the  vomiting  and  purging.  These  17 
patients  recovered,  and  the  record  so  far  is  undoubtCMJlj  true ;  but,  from 
what  we  know  of  the  fatality  of  the  malignant  cholera  in  the  hands  of 
others,  after  the  accession  of  those  symptoms  which  are  diagnostic  of  the 
disease,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that,  in  most,  and  probably  in  all,  of 
these  cases  there  existed  only  the  premonitory  stage,  as  it  is  called, 
when  the  disease  is  always  veiy  easily  controlled,  and  by  much  milder 
treatment. 

It  has  been  long  known  that  largo  doses  of  calomel — such  as  20  or 
30  grains —  will  arrest  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  attendant  on  particular 
pathological  conditions  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane.  This  it 
docs  in  virtue  of  its  profound  alterative  power,  and  shows  us  that  it  is 
the  alterative,  and  not  cathartic,  operation  which  contributes  essentially 
to  the  cure.  It  equally  denotes,  also,  an  error  in  the  imputed  sedative 
effects  of  the  remedy,  as  will  be  more  distinctly  seen  in  the  entire  failure 
of  such  doses,  and  of  others  far  more  moderate,  in  the  ordinary  forms 
of  diarrhoea  and  vomiting,  and  in  cholera  morbus  and  cholera  infantum. 
But,  in  these  last  cases,  particularly  in  cholera  infantum,  and  often  in 
dysentery,  we  may  obtain  the  greatest  benefit  from  small  doses  of  Calo- 
mel—doses,  when  administered  in  cholera  infantum,  varying  from  the 
fourth  to  the  twentieth  part  of  a  grain.  All  of  this,  too,  goes  to  dem- 
onstrate that  it  is  not  the  cathartic,  but  the  alterative  virtues  of  Calo- 
mel which  impart  to  it  its  remedial  power. 

Ttiese  facts  admonish  us  that  we  must  study  the  virtues  of  remedies, 
and  their  doses  also,  in  their  relation  to  diseased  conditions,  and  tliat 
we  can  form  no  just  conclusions  as  to  their  remedial  capabilities  by  any 
other  methods  of  observation,  and,  above  all,  that  we  have  nothing  to 
hope  from  Organic  Chemistry. 

§  I0o8,  e,  Altliough  Calomel  and  Blue  Pill  are  capable  of  profoundly 
morbific  effects  in  many  forms  of  disease,  unless  they  have  been  preceded 
by  other  remedies,  esi)CK;ially  in  miasmatic  congestions  of  the  liver  and 
intestinal  mucous  membrane,  where  nothing  may  follow  their  precipitate 
use  but  a  discharge  of  viscid  mucus,  and  an  aggravation  of  all  the  S3rmp- 
toms,  I  shall  not  prolong  this  article  by  analyses  which  would  involve 
so  great  an  amount  of  detail.  Nevertheless,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at 
any  just  conceptions  of  the  virtues  of  remedial  agents  without  referring 
to  tlieir  effects  in  various  conditions  of  disease ;  nor  can  we  obtain  any 
correct  view  of  their  remedial  capabilities  by  considering  the  operation 
of  a  particular  remedy  abstractedly  from  other  means  which  may  be 
associated  with  it  in  the  treatment.  A  full  dose  of  Calomel,  for  exam* 
pic,  may  be  very  salutary  in  some  given  form  of  disease,  if  it  have  been 
preccacJ  by  Bloodletting,  as  is  often  witnessed  in  congestive  fevers,  bat 
without  which  it  may  be  very  pernicious.  At  another  time,  its  good 
effects,  or  at  least  its  best  effects,  can  be  secured  only  by  associating  with 
it  otlier  remedies,  or,  by  applying  others  afler  its  administration.  The 
same,  also,  is  more  or  less  true  of  all  other  remedies ;  each  one  influ- 
encing, more  or  less,  the  eflfects.of  the  others  (§  859  by  868  t,  871, 872  a^ 
889  k). 
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§  1058,  /.  In  continuing  the  sulgect  of  Calomel,  I  shall  now  consider 
its  uses  in  certain  special  forms  of  disease,  when  employed  in  its  occa- 
sional and  full  doses : 

And  first  of  dysentery^  which  is  seated  particularly  in  the  lower  tract 
of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  large  intestine,  though  all  the  digestive  or- 
gans are  more  or  less  involved  in  morbid  action.  But  the  burthen  of  the 
disease  is  upon  the  mucous  membrane,  where  it  probably  consists  at  all 
times  of  a  peculiar  modification  of  inflammation,  though  differing,  in 
difierent  cases,  according  to  the  nature  of  its  remote  causes  (§  G44-666). 

Now,  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  not  only  by  Calomel,  but  by  other 
remedies,  will  be  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  remote  cause ;  and 
this  will  be  ascertained  by  the  phenomena,  and  by  tracing  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  patient  for  one  or  more  months  anterior  to  the  attack.  'Its 
principal  causes  arc,  mainly,  two :  1st,  crude,  indigestible  food,  acting 
in  conjunction  with  changes  of  weather,  and  other  common  atmospheric 
influences.     2d,  miasmata,  from  decaying  vegetable  matter. 

The  first  of  these  modifications  is  sporadic,  and  comparatively  mild. 
The  second  may  present  only  sporadic  cases,  but  is  apt  to  occur  more  or 
less  epidemically,  and  is  vastly  the  more  obstinate  and  fatal  form.  Each 
variety  demands  essential  differences  in  the  details  of  treatment,  though 
the  same  general  principles  are  applicable  to  all  the  modifications.  It 
should  bo  also  premised  that  the  miasmatic  form  is  attended  with  a 
special  condition  of  hepatic  congestion,  which  is  one  cause  of  the  greater 
obstinacy  and  fatality  of  this  v«u*iety  of  the  disease,  and  which  has  a  con- 
siderable betu*ing  upon  the  treatment  (§  660-652,  806-816). 

With  these  premises  before  us,  we  are  now  chiefly  interested  about 
the  adaptation  of  Calomel  to  dysenteric  disease,  witjb  a  view  especiallj 
to  its  local  effects.  But,  it  is  impossible,  as. I  have  said,  to  give  any  in- 
telligible account  of  the  proper  use  of  one  remedy,  especially  such  a  rem- 
edy as  Calomel,  without  speaking  of  it  in  connection  with  other  reme- 
tUes  which  may,  or  should  be,  associated  with  it.  We  have  formerly 
seen  that,  when  active  inflammation  is  seated  in  the  intestinal  canal, 
cathartics  are  hazardous  till  the  disease  has  been  more  or  less  subdued 
by  other  remedies,  especiidly  Bloodletting.  Calomel,  however,  does  not 
irritate  in  the  same  way  as  other  cathartics.  But  it  will  often  do  what 
is  much  worse  in  muco'intestinal  inflammation.  It  may  not  only  in- 
crease its  severity,  but  so  modify  its  character  as  to  render  it  very  ma- 
lignant, as  in  another  example  of  a  common  abdominal  afiection  to  which 
I  have  adverted,  and  also  in  scarlet  fever.  In  such  circumstances,  it 
never  fails  to  aflect  the  liver  injuriously  also.  It  has  been  therefore 
found,  in  the  best  experience,  to  be  the  most  successful  and  speedily 
curative  practice  to  abstract  blood  from  a  vein,  or  at  least  by  liCeches, 
as  the  first  remedy,  in  cases  of  dysentery  of  much  severity  (§  991,  by 
But  this  is  not  commonly  done,  and  Calomel  is  apt  to  be  relied  upon  as 
the  principal  remedy.  It  is  a  prevailing  practice  to  exhibit,  at  the  on- 
set of  tlie  treatment,  from  10  to  even  20  grains  of  Calomel,  and  not  un- 
irequently  to  repeat  this  dose  from  time  to  time.  When  the  disease  is 
of  the  milder  variety,  if  other  things  go  right,  it  will  often  succeed  in  tiie 
end;  though  not  so  readily,  and  less  frequently  than  when  Calomel  is 
given  in  doses  of  two  to  Ave  grains  once  in  twelve  or  more  hours ;  and, 
in  many  cases,  a  grain  or  less  of  Ipecacuanha,  also,  once  in  four  or  Ave 
hours,  with  more  or  less  of  some  preparation  of  opium.  A  large  medi- 
cation by  Calomel  in  any  condition  of  dysentery  is  not  a  reliable,  but 
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often  an  injurious  practice.  When  proper  bloodletting  has  not  been  em- 
ployed, if  the  inflammatory  symptoms  do  not  soon  yield,  all  internal 
means  should  be  suspended,  and  General  Bloodletting,  or  Leeches  to  the 
verge  of  the  rectum,  or  a  blister,  or  warm  poultices,  to  the  abdomen, 
should  be  applied,  and  perhaps  in  succession.  Alterative  doses  of  ipe- 
cacuanha may  often  become  very  useful,  perhaps  Blue  Pill,  but  more 
probably  well-regulated  doses  of  Castor  Oil  (§  1057,  /). 

So  much  for  the  milder,  or  sporadic  form  of  dysentery.  Coming  to 
the  miasmatic  variety,  especially  when  prevailing  epidemically,  the 
Practitioner  who  does  not  regard  the  modifying  nature  of  the  remote 
predisposing  cause,  and  the  exact  pathology,  will  prescribe  empirically, 
and  be  apt  to  administer  lai^e  doses  of  Calomel,  which,  in  this  condition 
of  the  disease,  will  be  very  likely  to  destroy  the  patient.  Or,  if  he  de- 
pend upon  astringents,  or  administer  Khubarb  as  b  often  done  (§  1062), 
or  resort  to  Tonics  and  Stimulants,  nothing  but  disappointment  will 
await  him.  General  Bloodletting,  often  followed  by  leeching,  is  here 
the  great  remedy.  But,  however  we  may  subdue  the  morbid  condition 
by  loss  of  blood,  with  the  aid,  also,  of  blisters,  abstinence  from  food,  &c., 
wo  shall  generally  find  that  Calomel  must  be  managed  with  great  pru- 
dence, or  the  disease  will  not  only  be  aggravated  by  it,  but  rendered  more 
malignant. 

As  to  Loss  of  Blood,  Nature  also  proclaims  in  this  variety  of  dysen- 
tery, more  distinctly  than  in  the  sporadic,  the  true  nature  of  the  treat- 
ment, for  here  llie  effusion  of  blood  from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
is  greater;  and  this  is  plainly  the  remedy  which  Nature  institutes  for 
her  own  relief  (§  805, 8G2, 8G3  ej\  890  d-(jy  1019). 

§  1058,  (/.  In  respect  to  fever^  most  of  its  varieties  derive,  at  their  earlj 
stages,  great  benefit  from  a  full  dose  of  Calomel  combined  with  Jalap 
and  a  grain  or  two  of  Ipecacuanha ;  or  it  may  be  most  useful,  in  manj 
cases,  to  exhibit  the  Calomel  uncombined,  and  to  administer  Castor  Oil| 
or  a  combination  of  Julap  and  Tartrate  of  Potash,  a  few  hours  afler- 
ward.  If  an  emetic  be  also  indicated,  a  full  dose  of  Ipecacuanha,  per- 
haps, with  Tartarized  Antimony,  may  take  the  place  of  the  latter  reme- 
dies ;  so  that  when  vomiting  begins,  purging  will  generally  take  place 
simultaneously.  In  this  way  prodigious  alterative  influences  will  be 
exerted,  and  it'  employed  near  the  invasion  of  disease,  it  may  be  arrested 
at  once  (§  557  a).  But  it  often  happens,  as  has  been  variously  stated  in 
this  work,  that  bloodletting  should  be  premised,  and  this,  especially,  if 
there  bo  any  local  inflammations  or  venous  congestions,  which  are  often 
present  at  the  invasion  of  the  constitutional  malady. 

§1058,  A.  When  Calomel  is  employed  in  the  treatment  of  Scarleife-' 
t*er,  it  should  be  with  great  caution  af^er  the  disease  has  advanced  some- 
what into  the  eruptive  stage.  At  this  period,  Calomel,  Senna,  and  Rha* 
barb  have  done  a  vast  amount  of  mischief.  At  or  near  the  invasion  of 
Scarlatina,  when  the  symptoms  are  severe,  a  moderate  dose  of  Calomel 
may  be  useful.  Nevertheless,  severe  forms  of  this  disease  not  unfire^ 
qucntly  occur  in  which  Calomel,  administered  at  the  very  onset  of  the 
attack,  proves  detrimental.  If  doubt  exist  as  to  the  propriety  of  the 
remedy.  Castor  Oil  should  be  substituted,  and  perhaps  little  else  shonld 
be  done  (§  858,  8G1).  tt  may  be  also  safely  affirmed  that  Calomel 
should  be  rarely  exhibited  after  the  disease  has  run  its  course  for  some 
two  or  three  days ;  not  often,  indeed,  when  the  eruptive  stage  has  existed 
for  twenty-four  hoars.    U  will  then  aggravate  the  abdominal  conges- 
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tions,  and  often  convert  a  ndld  into  a  malignant  form.  And  here,  too, 
when  Calomel  affects  the  digestive  organs  perniciously,  the  salivary 
gbmds  often  swell  up  suddenly  from  83rmpathy,  and,  not  unfrequently, 
the  throat  becomes  ulcerated,  gangrenous,  &&  But  these  are  only 
secondary  results  of  a  far  more  alarming  condition  of  disease  in  the  ab- 
dominal organs.  The  swelling  of  the  glands,  in  these  cases,  is  not  at  all 
owing  to  the  direct  specific  effect  of  mercury  upon  them,  as  in  cases  of 
salivation,  nor  is  there  any  attendant  flow  of  saliva ;  but  it  is  the  result 
of  a  highly  aggravated  state  of  the  morbid  condition  of  the  abdominal 
organs,  inflicted  upon  them  by  this  remarkable  agent.  The  glandular 
swelling  which  often  occurs  spontaneously  from  the  same  visceral  cause, 
presents  a  far  milder  form.  There  is  not  generally,  however,  much 
danger  from  the  swollen  glands,  or  from  the  sphacelus  of  the  fauces,  bo 
only  they  be  not  allowed  to  remun  a  source  of  constitutional  irritation. 
One  may  be  relieved  by  a  stick  of  lunar  caustic,  and  the  other  moderated 
by  leeches  and  warm  fomentations.  What  is  thus  witnessed  about  the 
throat  is  only  an  index  of  a  far  more  fearful  evil  in  the  great  organs  of 
li&     In  these  cases  Nature,  mainly,  must  work  out  the  cure. 

For  the  grave  forms  of  Scarlatina,  I  am  apt  to  prescribe  a  small  doie 
of  Calomel  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  but  never  repeat  it ;  and  as 
for  the  rest,  I  depend  upon  cautious  doses  of  Castor  Oil,  as  far  as  may 
be  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscera  (§  1057,  /). 

I  may  finally  add  that,  in  all  mild  cases  of  scarlet  fever,  no  risk  should 
be  taken  from  Calomel.  It  is  not  then  wanted ;  and  I  have  seen  the 
mildest  converted  into  malignant  cases  by  imprudent  doses  of  Calomel, 
and  by  Senna,  Rhubarb,  and  the  Saline  Cathartics.  Indeed,  so  suscept- 
ible is  the  alimentary  mucous  tissue  in  this  disease,  and  so  peculiar  is 
its  morbid  condition,  that  solid  food,  even  bread,  will  sometimes  convert 
the  mildest  into  the  severest  cases,  merely  by  its  mechanical  irritation. 
It  should  be  also  borne  in  mind  that  in  this,  as  in  all  other  strictly  self- 
limited  diseases,  we  cannot  establish  any  modification  of  the  pathologi- 
cal cause  which  will  prevent  its  running  a  regularly  ordained  course. 
The  natural  state  of  these  afiections,  in  all  favourable  cases,  is  most  likely 
to  result  in  their  cure  (§858,861).  In  the  graver  forms,  art  can  only 
moderate  their  violence,  or  meet  with  appropriate  remedies  any  incident- 
al local  inflammations  that  may  spring  up  in  the  progress  of  the  specific 
maladies  (§  173  c,  524  d,  847, 858, 870  aa). 

§  1058, 1.  As  to  the  treatment  o£  measles  and  small-pox,  I  do  not  recol- 
lect to  have  witnessed  any  injurious  effects  from  the  use  of  Calomel,  nor 
do  I  find  them  stated  by  Authors.  Perhaps  one  reason  is,  that  Nature 
has  been  more  allowed,  in  these  self-limited  diseases,  than  in  scarlatina, 
to  have  her  own  way.  But  here  the  danger  from  Calomel  is  certainly 
far  less  than  in  scarlet  fever. 

§  1058,  k.  In  whooping-covgliy  Calomel,  as  a  cathartic,  or  rather  for  its 
alterative  effects  upon  the  abdominal  organs,  is  often  very  salutary ;  and 
this  especially  so  when  the  alvine  evacuations  present  a  morbid  appear- 
ance. Blue  Pill,  however,  is  often  better.  Bloodletting  should  come  in 
the  moment  that  pneumonia  may  supervene,  as  it  often  does,  and  is  the 
great  cause  of  the  fatality  of  whooping-cough  (§  870,  aa).  But  here,  as 
in  other  acute  diseases,  great  moderation  as  to  food  is  powerfully  cura- 
tive (§  856). 

§  1058,  /.  In  the  ordinary  forms  of  jaundice,  whether  complicated  with 
a  gall-stone  in  the  liver,  or  owing  alone  to  hepatic  disease,  Calomel  dis- 
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plays  some  of  its  brightest  advantages,  and  may  be  given,  if  apparently 
indicated,  in  doses  of  10  to  20  grains,  two  or  three  times  a  day,  with 
jalap,  or,  perhaps,  aloes,  or  the  resinous  cathartics,  at  intervals,  till  the 
difficulty  is  more  or  less  surmounted.  But  Jaundice  is  often  of  too  grave 
importance  to  be  alwajrs  intrusted  to  those  remedies ;  and  Bloodletting 
must  then  be  the  principal  remedy,  followed,  perhaps,  by  a  blister  eight 
or  ten  inches  square  over  the  epigastric  region*  If  there  be  gall-stoneSi 
Cicuta  may  be  useful  in  relieving  spasm  of  the  biliary  duct 

§  1058, 7/1.  Calomel  is  an  admirable  remedy,  as  it  respects  its  transient 
eifect,  in  erystpelasj  a  disease  which  is  often  sadly  managed  by  tonics 
and  stimulants  (§  1005,  j).  The  least  important  part  of  the  disease  is 
albo  generally  considered  the  most  important,  since,  in  all  severe  cases, 
the  inflammation  of  the  skin  is  comparatively  of  little  moment  Now 
and  then,  however,  when  erysipelas  springs  up  epidemically,  the  super- 
ficial inflammation  puts  on  the  phlegmonous  character,  when  ulceration 
and  sloughing  are  apt  to  follow ;  and  these  conditions,  as  well  as  the 
antecedent  and  remaining  inflammation,  form  an  important  part  of  the 
pathological  complications.  But  of  the  pathology  of  this  disease  I  have 
spoken  sufficiently  (§  970  c,  1005  y),  and  therefore  come  to  the  treatment 

The  great  curative  means,  in  all  severe  coses,  is  early  and  full  Blood- 
letting, followed  by  five  to  fifteen  grains  of  Calomel,  and  this  in  six  or 
eight  hours  afterward  by  Jalap  and  Soluble  Tartar,  or  by  Castor  OiL 
If,  by  these  means,  a  blow  be  struck  at  the  abdominal  disease,  the  in- 
flammation of  the  skin  will  begin  to  give  way,  and  nothing  more  may 
be  necessary  than,  perhaps,  a  moderate  dose  of  Calomel,  or  of  Blue  Pill, 
or,  more  probably.  Castor  Oil,  or  Leeches  to  the  inflamed  surface.  Or, 
Nitrate  of  Silver,  pure  and  concentrated,  or  dilute  Iodine  may  now  be 
pencilled  over  the  whole  inflamed  surface.  But,  for  subduing  the  re- 
maining inflammation.  Leeches  are  the  best  local  application,  in  my  ex- 
pcnence,  and  they  are  dictated  by  the  soundest  pathological  principles. 
Nevertlieless,  whatever  is  done  in  severe  cases  sliould  be  done  quickly ; 
and,  if  the  treatment  have  failed,  at  the  onset,  to  sensibly  mitigate  the 
symptoms,  especially  the  cutaneous  inflammation,  which  is  only  symp- 
tomatic of  abdominal  disease,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that  the  latter  con- 
dition calls  for  farther  general  Bloodletting,  and  probably  for  another 
dose  of  Calomel,  or  at  least  of  Blue  Pill,  and  more  or  less  of  Castor  OiL 
If  cerebral  symptoms  (which  are  also  sympathetic  of  the  abdominal  oon- 
gcstion)  spring  up,  a  large  abstraction  of  blood  will  be  indispensable. 

I  have  never  known  Calomel  injurious  in  erysipelas ;  but  it  must  be 
added  tliat  I  have  almost  always  begun  the  treatment  by  abstracting 
blood,  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  great  means  of  preventing  the  morlnflo 
effects  of  Calomel  and  Blue  Pill ;  and  no  fatal  case  has  occurred  in  my 
practice  (§  1005, ». 

§  1058,  n.  And  now,  as  to  acute  rheumatism.  Here,  too,  in  all  severe 
coses,  especially  of  articular  rheumatism,  there  is  much  attendant  dis- 
ease of  the  abdominal  organs,  which  contributes  powerfully  to  maintain 
the  rheumatic  affection ;  and  it  commonly  happens,  in  such  coses,  that| 
after  the  inflammatory  condition  is  subdued,  there  will  be  still  remaining 
a  considerable  amount  of  visceral  disease,  which  will  require,  at  leaslp 
great  simplicity  of  diet  In  all  severe  cases,  it  will  be  often  obeenred 
that  the  abdominal  affection  precedes  the  rheumatic,  but  becomes  muoh 
aggravated  as  soon  as  the  hitter  supervenes. 

Calomel  is  a  veiy  neefiil  ntaibiy  in  acato  rheumatism,  in  <ma  or  mm 
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fbll  doses,  or  yielding  sood  to  Bloe  Fill,  or  Castor  (XI,  and  nurdj  does 
any  harm.  Buif  in  all  severe  cases,  a  free  abstraction  of  blood  dionld 
be  the  first  remedy;  and  ^e  or  more  repetitions  of  venesection,  along 
with  leeches  perhaps,  are  oflten  important  to  a  qpeedy  removal  of  the 
disease,  and  a  fluid  farinaceous  diet  is  next  in  importance.  Any  other 
practice  which  excludes  Bloodletting  in  severe  cases  will  be  more  profit- 
able to  the  Physician  than  to  the  Patient;  The  next  great  remedy  for 
acute  rheumatism,  and  oftien  for  chronic,  is  Tartarised  Antimonj,  ft^ 
qnently  administered  in  augmented  doses  to  just  short  of  nausea.  If  the 
heart  be  affected,  the  Loss,  of  Blood  will  be  so  much  the  more  important 
In  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  disease  will  yield  to  this  practice  with- 
in a  wedc.  But,  however  exact  the  treatment  may  be  in  other  respeoCi^ 
an^  allowance  of  solid  food,  even  bread,  or  of 'animal  broths,  maj  prolong 
tfte  disease,  eqpcdally  the  abdominal  derangement,  for  many  weeka 
Colchicum  should  not  be  necessary  in  the  declining  stages,  nor  should 
opiates  be  employed  (i  870,  &> 

"  *|  1058^  nn*  The  same  general  principles  of  treatment  apply  to  actdi 
gmU  as  to  acute  rheumatism  (i  105d,  n),  though  in  a  moderated  degree. 
A  fiilldose  of  Calomel,  or  of  Blue  Pill,  is  generally  useful  at  the  onset 
of  the  treatment,  one  or  the  other,  according  to  the  derangement  of  the 
abdominal  oigans.  But  here,  if  the  paroxysm  be  at  all  severe,  and  we 
wOAld  most  speedily  relievo  the  pataent,  ho  should  be  first  bled*  Lastly, 
if  necessary,  *and  often  pret^  early,  Colchicum  may  be  exhibited. 
■  1 1058,  0.  Li  /metmumto,  Calomel  or.  Blue  Pill,  in  one  or  more  faD 
doses,  at  or  near  the  beginning,  is  generally  useful,  rarely  injarions.  But 
it'b  sometimes  a  better  practice  to  obtain  more  of  their  constitational 
influence  by  exhibiting  from  ono  to  four  grains  of  either  (to  adults)  once 
in  four  to  six  hours;  though  this  is  by  no  means  recommended  as 
a  •gonenil  practice.  It  is  better  suited  to  advanced  stages  of  pneu- 
monia. If  complicated  with  abdominal  disease  in  the  form  of  bilious 
pneumonia,  they  arc  still  more  indicated,  but  unless  cautiously  adminis- 
tered, are  liable  to  do  injury.  Bloodletting,  however,  is  the  great  rem- 
edy for  all  forms  of  pneumonia,  and  next  to  that  Tartarized  Antimony, 
in  increased  alterative  doses  ever}*  hour  or  two,  but  kept  below  the  point 
of  nausea  (§  904  b,  p.  675,  §  1068  c).  Leeches  and  Blisters  may  ultimate- 
ly be  wanted,  and  perhaps  more  or  less  opium  to  tranquillize  the  cough. 
But  of  this  I  have  spoken  in  other  places  (§  892  J  </,  1005  ^,  it,  1017  c). 
§  1058,/).  In  the  treatment  of  croupj  which  is  apt  to  be  complicated 
with  abdominal  disease,  a  dose  of  Calomel  is  generally  useful,  often  very 
important.  I  generally  exhibit  it^  in  a  moderate  dose,  along  with  suffi- 
cient Ipecacuanha  to  produce  vomiting.  If  the  symptoms  do  not  then 
jrield,  I  take  no  risk,  but  proceed  at  once  to  the  abstraction  of  blood  from 
the  arm  (§  576  e,  1009-1013).  There  is  no  danger  from  the  ordinary 
forms  of  croup  when  Bloodletting  is  applied  early.  But  the  disease  ad- 
vances with  great  rapidity,  and  may  quickly  reach  a  stage  when  all 
remedies  will  fail.  The  bane  of  our  practice  in  acute  diseases  that  may 
call  for  active  treatment,  and  where  the  remedies  are  right,  is  procras- 
tination (§  869).  Bloodletting  has  been  often  useless  in  severe  disea- 
ses when  it  would  have  saved  life  had  it  been  applied  a  little  earlier, 
and  to  a  proper  extent.  I  may  add  that  I  have  lost  but  one  patient  of 
croup,  and  that  in  the  early  part  of  my  professional  life.  It  is  of  great- 
er interest,  however,  that  the  child  was  rather  the  victim  of  the  pui^- 
tive  action  of  a  divided  dose  of  Tartarized  Antimony.     The  croopy 
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symptoms  vanished  under  this  effect ;  for  there  was  no  vomiting.  I  have 
also  witnessed  the  deafh  of  two  adult  patients  in  the  hands  of  other 
Physicians  from  the  same  cause,  and  where  the  doses  given  were  but 
three  grains.  There  was  no  vomiting,  but  an  uncontrollable  watery 
purging,  no  abdominal  pain,  pulse  extremely  nipid  and  so  small  as  to 
bo  scarcely  sensible  to  the  touch  when  there  was  much  remaining  mus- 
cular strength,  and  entire  preservation  of  the  mind  (§  8G8,  d).  Never- 
theless, this  has  not  deterred  me  from  the  occasional  use  of  Tartarized 
Antimony  in  emetic  doses,  especially  in  conjunction  with  Ipecacuanha 
(§  G75,  857,  902  g,  &c.) ;  and  as  an  alterative  in  small  and  frequently- 
repented  doses,  it  transcends  the  Mercurials  in  fevers,  and  is  scarcely  in- 
ferior in  all  acute  inflammations  excepting  of  the  intestinal  canal. 

§  1058,  q.  And  how  is  it  with  Calomel  in  acute  inflammation  of  the 
brain  f  Certainly  important.  But  afler  one  full  dose  it  becomes  most 
useful  in  doses  of  two  to  four  grains  once  in  four  to  ten  hours.  This, 
however,  is  more  of  the  gradually  alterative  plan,  and  when  more  of  the 
constitutional  influence  of  the  remedy  is  intended  than  wo  arc  now  con- 
sidering, especially  if  all  purgative  effect  bo  restrained  (§  516  c/,  860, 
863  d,  890  /,  902  t).  There  should  be  no  active  purging  in  cerebral  in- 
flammation by  irritating  cathartics,  as  is  often  recommended  in  the  books. 
They  will  propagate  a  pernicious  sympathy  to  the  brain  (§  889,  yj  g). 
Calomel,  IMuo  Pill,  Jalap,  and  Castor  Oil  are  alone  wanted,  so  far  an 
cathartics  nro  concerned.  The  Drastics  have  been  commended  upon  the 
fearful  doctrine  of  counter-irritation,  supplying  an  impressive  contrast  with 
the  objections  alleged  against  Bloodletting. 

But,  as  I  have  hitherto  said,  Loss  of  Blood  is  our  chief  remedy  in 
acute  cerebral  inflammation.  So  long  as  the  symptoms  continue  to  re- 
cur, they  should  be  promptly  met  by  General  Bloodletting.  Set  the 
patient  erect,  and  bleed  him  to  the  point  of  syncope.  There  is  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  remedy,  but  every  thing  from  the  disease  (§  974-975). 

Leeching,  and  Tartarized  Antimony  in  its  small  doses,  which  are  so 
valuable  in  other  acute  inflammaticms,  are  of  little  or  no  use  hero ;  and 
Blistci's  should  be  avoided  till  at  least  a  decisive  ascendency  is  obtained 
over  the  disease.  The  latter  remedy  should  never  bo  applied  to  the 
head,  but  to  the  neck  and  shoulders,  unless  the  abstraction  of  blood  have 
been  carried  to  a  great  extent.  In  some  four  or  five  cases,  after  having 
bled  the  patients  till  the  remedy  became  unavailing,  I  have  rescued  them 
by  covering  the  entire  scalp,  neck,  and  upper  part  of  the  shoulders  with 
a  Blister.  The  effect  was  truly  wonderful,  as  hope  was  nearly  exhaust- 
ed. But  the  Ix)ss  of  Blood  had  been  very  great.  I  may  add  that  the 
head  should  be  shaved  early  and  kept  covered  with  ice  (§992, 1056). 

Nor  may  we  refrain  from  general  bloodletting  in  venous  congestions 
of  tlie  brain,  and  at  all  ages,  though  generally  in  a  very  moderated  de- 
gree (§  576  e,  925  c,  976  b,  978, 1010). 

§  1058,  j\  In  respect  to  diseases  of  the  seivus  tissues,  they  are  probably 
less  influenced  by  the  mercurials  than  of  most  other  parts.  Neither 
pleurisy  nor  peritonitis  are  very  sensibly  benefited,  nor  are  they  apt  to  be 
aggravated  by  full  doses  of  Calomel,  unless  it  bo  inflammation  of  the 
serous  coat  of  the  intestines ;  and  here  there  is  but  little  chance  for  other 
remedies  until  the  disease  has  been  broken  down  by  loss  of  blood  (§  960/^ 
995, 1005  r). 

§  1058,  s.  Next,  as  to  the  kidneys.  These  and  the  renal  capsules  hmft 
become  snecialties  with  nmiij,  who  are  apt  to  mistake  what  is  merdy 
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flymptomadc  for  some  positive  disease  of  those  organs.  The  urine  b  an- 
alysed, and  a  variety  of  pathological  conditions  are  detected  in  the  re- 
sults, or  some  remote  symptom  is  associated  along  (§  426,  427,  691, 
905  i  b,  960  c,  d,  1029, 1032  a).  Hospitals  supply  the  bulk  of  disorgan- 
ized conditions.  Other  afifections  of  the  kidneys,  especially  such  as  are 
acute,  derive  more  or  less  benefit  from  the  moderate  use  of  Calomel ;  but 
Blue  Fill  is  commonly  to  be  preferred,  particularly  in  diabetes  mellitus. 

§  1058,  L  Where  inflammation  of  any  of  the  tissues  of  the  eye  is  com- 
plicated with  gastric  and  hepatic  disease,  as  is  often  the  case,  especially 
in  epidemic  ophthalmia,  the  occasional  exhibition  of  Calomel,  in  a  deci- 
sive dose,  along  v^ith  Jalap,  or  followed  by  Castor  Oil,  if  necessary  to  a 
full  cathartic  effect,  is  generally  very  useful ;  and  especially  so  if  the  ca- 
thartic have  been  preceded  by  general  or  local  bloodletting. 

S 1058,  ti.  Next  to  bloodletting,  Calomel,  in  full  doses,  is  the  most  im- 
portant remedy  for  apopleary,  along  with  Jalap,  &c.     But  there  is  great 
variety  here.     There  are  cases  in  which  no  cathartic  is  admissible,  and 
.  others  where  none  but  Croton  Oil  will  rouse  the  intestines.     For  the 
rest,  I  refer  to  §  990-990^. 

§  1058,  V.  Calomel,  in  one  or  more  fuU  doses,  is  indicated,  generally, 
in  epilepsy,  if  bloodletting  be  also  necessary.  But,  if  loss  of  blood  be  not 
required,  Blue  Pill  is  entirely  preferable.  Much  will  depend,  in  these 
respects,  upon  the  condition  of  tlie  abdominal  oi^gans.  If  there  be  much 
derangement  here,  a  large  blister  over  the  epigastric  region  jrields  much 
relief,  though  these  are  cases  which  are  often  greatly  benefited  by  Loss 
of  Blood.  A  rigid  attention  to  diet,  and  other  natural  habits,  are  the 
great  preventive  means.  But  a  reliance  is  apt  to  be  placed  upon  some 
&ncied  specific,  and  when  the  paroxysms  come  on  the  symptom  is  often 
in  the  ascendant  (§  163,  884, 887,  891^  «).    I  see,  however,  by  a  late  Re- 

6>rt  of  the  Chairman  of  a  ^^  Committee  on  the  effects  of  Bloodletting  in 
pilepsy,  Convulsions,  &c.,'*  embraced  in  the  able  "  Transactions  of  the 
Indiana  State  Medical  Society,"  that  a  new  view  appears  to  be  enter- 
tained of  the  pathology  of  Epilepsy,  which  brings  the  disease,  theoreti- 
cally and  practically,  under  the  prevailing  Brunonian  philosophy  (§  1068, 
a);  and,  as  the  document  is  brief,  and  is  regarded  by  the  Publishing  Com- 
mittee as  a  ^'  Model  Report,"  and,  moreover,  shows  us  what  are  the  grow- 
ing prospects  of  ^^Bloodletting,"  I  shall  quote  it  without  abridgment: 

"  Having  examined,"  says  the  Report,  ^  the  literature  of  the  subject, 
I  find  that  none  of  our  recent  Authorities  have  any  confidence  in  Blood- 
letting as  a  remedy  for  Epilepsy,  but,  on  the  contrary,  an  opposite  mode 
of  treatment  is  advised,  tlie  disease  being  one  of  debility  instead  of  pleth- 
ora. The  question  being  altogether  a  negative  one,  and  unsuitable  for 
a  report,  I  wish  to  be  discharged  from  farther  duty." — ^Transactions, 
&c.,  p.  8,  40,  Indianapolis,  May,  1857. 

§  1058,  w.  Asthma  supplies  another  example  of  greatly  modified  con- 
ditions ;  and  it  is  only  in  the  congestive  form  in  which  either  Calomel  or 
Blue  Pill  are  wanted.  But  nothing  affords  such  prompt  relief  in  con- 
gestive asthma  as  General  Bloodletting  (§  89 li^,/). 

§  1058,  X.  As  in  epilepsy,  asthma,  and  hysteria,  so  in  chorea,  the  treat- 
ment is  apt  to  bo  suggested  by  the  prominent  symptom,  and  the  patient 
accordingly  treated  by  antispasmodics.  But  they  ai*e  rarely  of  any  use, 
and  generally  injurious  in  these  diseases,  which  are  constantly  supplying 
instances  of  the  importance  of  addressing  our  remedies  to  the  exact  path- 
ological conditions  (§  668, 672, 673|  675, 681  c,  685, 891^  by  d). 
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Cathartics,  also,  have  been  espedallj  recommended  hf  others  for  cho- 
rea, and  80  exdudvelj  by  some  as  to  render  the  practice  empiricaL 
Bat  no  two  snooessive  cases  are  alike ;  one  may  be  greatly  beneiited  by 
repeated  cathartics,  and  the  next  may  admit  of  only  then:  very  moderate 
use,  or  not  at  alL  But  it  is  my  main  purpose  now  to  express  my  opin- 
ion of  the  salutary  effects  of  occasional  doses  of  Calomel  or  Blue  Pill  in 
those  cases  where  cathartics  are  indicated. 

§  1058,y.  A  full  dose  of  Calomel,  probably  along  with  Jalap  or  Cas- 
tor Oil,  is  generally  useful  in  deUrium  tremens,  as  prdiminary  to  the  use 
of  Opium  or  Morphia ;  or,  at  other  times,  the  Calomel  combined  with 
the  Opiate.  If  there  be  high  arterial  action,  or  much  attendant  disease 
of  the  abdominal  organs,  or  any  important  local  inflammation.  Blood- 
letting should  be  premised  in  many  of  the  cases.  But  this- requires  much 
good  judgment.  In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  this  remedy  is  not  want- 
ed, and  in  many  it  wx>uld  be  seriously  injurious  Where  doubt  exists,  it 
should  be  avoided,  and  the  main  dependence  placed  upon  a  full  dose  of 
Calomel,  opium,  and  perhaps  a  Blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  If 
Bloodletting  be  practised,  the  patient  should  be  in  a  sitting  posture,  and 
its  effects  ^ould  be  carefully  observed  while  the  blood  is  flowing  ftx>m 
the  arm.  I  bled  a  very  athletic  man,  with  a  bounding  pulse,  florid  skin, 
and  furious  delirium,  to  the  extent  of  twelve  ounces,  from  a  large  ori- 
fice, when  syncope  came  on  in  an  instant  of  time,  and  tumbled  him  from 
his  chair.  But  it  completely  carried  off*  the  delirium,  though  there  re- 
mained much  abdominal  disease  to  be  subdued  by  other  means,  of  which 
a  dose  of  Calomel  and  Jalap  was  one. 

In  another  case  of  a  robust  subject^  which  was  complicated  with  in- 
tense pleurisy,  I  bled  the  patient  pretty  freely;  but  he  got  no  relief  from 
this  or  any  other  remedy.  I  advert  to  this  instance,  particularly,  as 
sim{>io  pleurisy  yields  readily  to  an  early  abstraction  of  blood. 

§  1058,  z.  In  puerperal  fever,  Blue  Pill,  whatever  may  be  the  dose,  is 
more  or  less  useful  for  its  local  effects,  and  much  preferable  to  Calomel, 
which  is  liable,  in  this  disease,  to  irritate  the  abdominal  organs  injuri- 
ously (§  1058,/).  But  a  prompt  and  large  abstraction  of  blood,  as  we 
have  already  abundantly  seen,  is  the  only  reliable  means  (§  1005,  Ih-g). 

Tlie  relative  value  of  Calomel,  Blue  Pill,  Tartarized  Antimony,  and  Ipecac^ 
uanha,  as  gradual  Alteratives  in  the  Treatment  of  Inflannnations  and 
Fevers. 

§  1059.  Much  has  been  said  in  these  Institutes  of  the  foregoing  reme- 
dies, as  employed  in  small  doses  with  a  view  to  their  gradually  altera- 
tive effects,  but  mostly  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  principles.  They 
liave  been  regarded  also,  with  the  same  intention,  as  employed  in  their 
full  cathartic  or  emetic  doses ;  and  it  has  been  seen  that,  in  whatever 
doses  administered,  they  operate  upos  one  common  principle — that  of 
altering  or  changing  the  pathological  conditions.  By  that  alterative  vir- 
tue, the  profound  action  of  Calomel  as  a  cathartic,  or  of  Tartarized  An- 
timony, or  Ipecacuanha,  as  an  emetic,  may,  by  a  single  blow,  as  it  were^ 
overthrow  a  fever,  or  pneumonia,  or  croup,  &c.,  when  the  same  diseases 
would  subside  only  slowly  under  those  minimum  doses  which  may  dis- 
play no  other  remarkable  effect  than  the  substitution  of  healthy  for  mor- 
bid actions.  But,  however  great  may  sometimes  be  the  curative  influ- 
ences of  the  maximum  doses,  the  minimum  are  by  far  the  greater  auxili- 
aries to  Nature.     Such  is  an  abstract  view ;  for,  in  either  case,  it  may 
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be  indispensable  that  other  remedies  should  have  prepared  the  way  for 
their  favorable  operation,  as  bloodletting  to  secure  their  salutary,  or  to 
prevent  their  morbific,  effects  either  as  cathartics,  or  emetics,  or  gradual 
alteratives;  or  a  preliminary  cathartic  to  render  useful  the  emetic  or 
the  slowly  progressive  alterative  (§  672,  867,  871,  &c.). 

To  enable  us  to  comprehend  the  better  how  these  agents  quietly  re- 
move, in  small  and  repeated  doses,  profound  conditions  of  disease,  it 
should  be  considered  how,  also,  they  will  sometimes  overcome  the  same 
by  a  single  powerful  impression— how  Calomel  will  then  display  its  pow- 
er as  a  cathartic  and  unlock  the  liver — or,  at  another  time,  calm  the  whole 
gastric  and  intestinal  tumult  of  the  epidemic  cholera — or  yet  agwi,  in 
the  same  full  dose,  will  rouse  the  irritability  of  the  stomach  from  apparent 
torpor,  and  set  in  motion  the  whole  mechanism  of  vomiting — besides  nu- 
merous other  potent  influences  which  Calomel  is  capable  of  exerting  in 
its  higher  doses.  And  turning  next  to  the  agents  of  emetic  virtues,  we 
may  trace  out  their  unperceiv^  operation  as  gradual  alteratives  by  con- 
sidering what  has  been  said  of  the  emetic  effects  of  Tartarized  Antimo- 
ny in  ^  002,  e-gy  and  by  a  reference  to  that  philosophy  of  the  operation 
of  all  these  agents,  through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system,  as  vari- 
ously set  forth  in  this  work,  and  a  glance  at  which  may  be  obtained  by 
simply  referring  to  §  150,  151,  228-288},  500,  500,  514,  516  d,  No.  6, 
§  549-557,  841,  854,  857,  863  d,  878,  889  h,  892 J  g,  902  c-A,  904  h. 

In  the  work  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutic&,  and  under  the  denom- 
ination of  Oenerat  Antiphlogutic  Alteratives,  or  those  remedies  which,  in 
certain  therapeutical  doses,  produce  their  efl*ects  in  a  more  or  less  insen- 
sible manner,  I  have  arranged  Calomel  and  Blue  Fill,  respectively,  as 
first  and  second  in  general  importance,  and  Tartarized  Antimony  and 
Ipecacuanha  as  third  and  fourth.  But,  from  what  has  been  already 
said  in  these  Institutes  of  their  general  uses,  and  as  an  elaborate  exam- 
ination of  the  special  uses  of  each  would  carry  me  far  beyond  ray  limits, 
I  shall  content  myself  with  this  summary  of  references,  and  with  repeat- 
ing a  few  remarks  which  occur  in  the  Therapeutical  Arrangement,  and 
which  will  fulfil  my  present  purpose  of  indicating  their  relative  value  as 
gradual  antiphlogistic  alteratives. 

1.  Calomel. — JJose,  gr.  J  to  grs.  ij.,  repeated  once  in  two  to  twelve  or 
more  hours.  Especially  adapted  to  chronic  inflammation,  common  or 
specific,  but  particularly  the  former ;  less  useful  in  acute  inflammation, 
especially  the  specific  forms,  to  which  it  is  not  often  adapted,  but  better 
suited  to  both  than  any  other  mercurial  preparation.  More  useful  in 
continued  fever  than  in  other  types  of  fever.  Its  full  constitutional  in- 
fluence will  often  suddenly  arrest  the  progress  of  the  former,  but  rarely 
the  latter,  which  it  is  apt  to  aggravate.  A  valuable  alterative  in  intes- 
tinal diseases  attended  by  watery  discharges,  especially  in  children,  as  in 
cholera  infantum,  but  which  are  scarcely  inflammatory,  in  doses  of  -nr^^ 
to  ^th  of  a  grain,  once  in  4  to  12  hours,  with  or  without  opium  or  the 
compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha.  Much  less  useful,  and  often  injuri- 
ous, where  the  discharges  are  slimy. 

2.  Blue  Pill. — Dose,  gr.  ^  to  grs.  v.  Applied  to  the  same  general 
conditions  as  Calomel,  and  employed  when  a  milder  preparation  is  want^ 
ed.     Oflen  preferable  in  chronic  diseases ;  less  so  in  acute. 

8.  Tartarized  Antimony. — Dose,  gr.  -^  to  -J^,  once  in  an  hour  to  three 
hours ;  generally  increased  gradually,  often  to  half  a  grain,  seldom  to 
one  grain,  and  rarely  to  two  grains  without  occasioning  nausea  or  vom- 
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iting.  It  may  be  often  useful  in  fevers  and  inflammations,  attended  by 
high  arterial  excitement,  to  carry  this  remedy,  and  also  Ipecacuanha,  oc- 
casionally, though  but  for  a  short  time,  to  the  point  of  nausea ;  but  if 
nausea  be  kept  up  longer,  the  stomach  is  injuriously  irritated,  morbid 
sympathies  propagated  to  the  liver  and  other  organs,  and  the  whole  con- 
dition of  disease  aggravated*  The  arterial  excitement,  it  is  true,  will 
abate ;  but  that  is  only  a  minor  and  deceptive  symptom  (§  526  a,  714, 
710).  Where  the  excitement  does  not  exist,  prolonged  nausea  is  more 
detrimental  (§  516  d.  No.  6,  §  526  a,  549-556,  841,  857,  863  d,  878  a, 
902  tf-i,  904  ft,  1005  ifc,  1057  /)• 

Tartarized  Antimony  ranks  hero  in  value  after  Blue  Pill.  Others 
would  place  it  as  the  first  of  the  alteratives,  from  its  almost  universal 
adaptation  to  fevers  and  inflammations,  and  its  great  curative  power. 
But,  though  fur  more  unexceptionably  applicable  to  these  affections  than 
the  mercuriab,  it  will  not,  in  like  manner,  suddenly  arrest  continued  fe- 
ver, or  acute  inflammations,  and,  although  gradually  succeeding  where 
the  mercurials  may  fail,  the  latter  not  unfrequcntly  have  the  same  ad- 
vantage over  the  Antimonial.  But  this  comparison  holds  more  with 
Calomel  than  with  Blue  HIL  Again,  the  mercurials  exert  a  profound 
influence  upon  chronic  inflammations,  of  which  Tartarized  Antimony  is 
far  less  capable,  though  sometimes  greatly  more  so,  as  in  chronic  rheu- 
matism. The  proper  rank  of  Tartarized  Antimony  is  probably  immedi- 
ately after  Calomel. 

4.  Ipecacuanha. — Dose^  gr.  ^  to  gr.  1,  once  in  four  to  six  hours.  The 
repetition  of  one  grain  oflener  than  once  in  four  hours  will,  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  soon  produce  vomiting  (§  549-569,  841,  873  a).  Ranks  afl^ 
Tartarized  Antimony.  Is  adapted  to  ail  the  inflammatory  affections  to 
which  the  antimonial  is  suited,  but  \9  much  less  efficient  in  most,  though 
far  more  so  in  a  few,  as  in  dysentery,  where  Tartarized  Antimony,  in- 
deed, is  inadmissible.  May  be  also  employed  in  many  irritable  condi- 
tions of  the  alimentary  canal  in  which  the  antimonial  cannot.  It  is  of 
comparatively  little  use  in  chronic  inflammations,  excepting  of  the  lungs; 
and  renders  very  little  service  in  idiopathic  fever  Its  advantages  in 
some  cases  of  indigestion  have  procured  for  it  a  place  among  the  tonics. 
But  it  has  no  shade  of  a  tonic  virtue,  though  it  will  sometimes  bring 
about  corresponding  results  by  its  peculiar  alterative  action  (§  890j^,  d). 

JALAP. 

§  lOGO.  In  the  work  on  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics^  I  have  given 
to  Jalap,  in  conformity  with  the  results  of  general  experience,  the  third 
rank  among  the  cathartics.  There  is  no  other,  excepting  Calomel  and 
Blue  I'ill,  that  is  so  powerfully  alterative  in  inflammations  and  fevers, 
and  none  so  safe  in  connection  with  the  curative  virtues  which  are  re- 
quired in  the  early  stages  of  these  afiections,  and  it  is  an  early  stage  of 
acute  diseases  to  which  I  always  refer.  This  comparative  exemption 
from  objection  is  rather  remarkable,  when  it  is  c<m8idcred  that,  like 
Scanimony,  the  active  principle  resides  considerably  in  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, and  that  the  resin  of  Jalap  is  an  acrid  cathartic.  But  this  only 
>hows  us  that  we  must  consult  the  direct  effects  of  remedial  agents  upon 
morbid  conditions  to  ascertain  their  actual  virtues  as  remedies  (S  5^  a, 
♦i75,  (>8(>,  837  or,  854  W,  c,  904  c).  All  that  is  of  any  value  in  this 
respect  has  been  the  result  of  experimental  observation — observatioii 
limited  to  effects  upon  dieeMed  states  of  the  body  (§  187)  cQ.    And  wluit 
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ft'iielrake  is  this  to  the  pretensions  of  Organic  Chemistry !  Douhtless, 
it  is  greatly  owing  to  analogical  condosions  from  the  apparent  ooind- 
dence  in  the  resinous  principles  of  Jalap,  Scammony,  &c.  (§  1063),  that 
many  have  considered  Jalap  as  unsuited  to  the  acute  stages  of  inflamma- 
tion and  fever  as  the  other  resinous  cathartics.  But  experience  shows 
it  otherwise. 

In  making  this  discrimination,  however,  in  favour  of  Jalap,  it  must 
not  be  entertained  that  it  will  supeisede  the  necessity  of  Bloodletting  in 
acute  inflammations  of  important  parts,  and  in  numerous  cases  df  fev«*, 
especially  of  all  the  congestive  varieties,  or  that  all  the  favouraUe  cflects 
of  Jalap,  like  those  of  other  cathartics,  will  not  be  as  of^en  promoted  by 
previous  Bloodletting  in  these  affections ;  though  it  may  be  less  morbific 
withoi^t. 

When  acute  inflammation  affects  the  intestinal  canal,  neither  Jalap 
or  any  other  cathartic  can  be  employed  till  the  disease  is  essentially 
overcome  by  other  remedies.  But  even  in  these  conditions,  it  will  pro- 
duce less  injurious  irritation  than  any  other  active  cathartic,  excepting 
Castor  Oil ;  and  it  may  be  a  good  deal  divested  of  its  irritating  effects 
by  combining  with  it  some  proportion  of  Tartrate  of  Potash. 

With  the  exception  of  the  Saline  and  Mercurial,  it  is  the  effect  of 
most  cathartics,  especially  of  such  as  are  called  Resinous,  and  of  Bbu- 
barb,  and  Senna,  to  excite  the  general  circulation  during  their  direct  op- 
eration ;  and  this  particularly  if  acute  inflammation  or  febrile  excitement 
be  present.  But  the  usual  effect  of  Jalap  is  the  reverse,  if  any  present 
arterial  excitement  be  not  very  high,  and  the  intestine  be  not  in  a  mor- 
bidly irritable  state.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  action  of  the  heart 
and  bloodvessels  diminishes  in  force  and  decreases  in  frequency  during 
the  direct  action  of  Jalap,  which,  in  respect  to  uniformity,  is  a  remark* 
able  property  of  this  cathartic,  though  frequently  witnessed  of  Castor 
Oil  (§  1057,  0. 

But  Jalap  is  recommended  in  the  early  stages  of  acute  inflammations 
and  fevers,  with  the  qualification  already  made,  not  only  by  its  compar- 
atively unirrituting  effects,  and  its  depressing  influence  upon  the  organs 
of  circulation,  but  by  its  direct  alterative  effects  upon  diseases  of  all 
parts,  under  appropriate  circumstances.  Indeed,  its  alterative  action  is 
not  especially  manifested  in  any  one  organ ;  but  it  appears  to  distribute 
its  effects  more  equally  than  any  other  active  purgative  upon  all  parts 
that  may  be  the  scat  of  disease.  So  flu*,  it  is  singularly  adapted  to  idio- 
pathic fever,  and  to  inflammation  of  all  parts,  excepting  of  the  intestines. 
The  copious  secretion  which  it  determines  from  the  intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and  quite  freely  from  the  liver,  is,  also,  another  recommend- 
ation of  this  remedy  in  the  diseases  under  consideration  (§  143  6,  c,  148, 
168,  847  g,  863  d,  e,  871,  889/,  A,  ^  n,  900,  902  gy  i). 

But  Jalap  is  rarely  given  uncombined.  It  has  not,  as  I  have  said, 
any  remarkably  greater  effect  upon  one  organ  remote  from  the  aliment- 
ary canal  than  upon  another ;  but  by  combining  other  remedies  with  it, 
we  may  not  only  increase  its  own  remedial  influences,  but  produce  spe- 
cial effects  upon  particular  organs.  For  this  purpose  Calomel  is  gener- 
ally the  best  adjunct.  The  effects  of  this  combination,  when  .appropriate, 
are  well  known  to  be  remarkably  great,  each  remedy  contributing  to  the 
effects  of  the  other,  extending  them  with  greater  force  than  either,  indi- 
vidually, to  every  organ  of  the  body,  and  exerting  a  more  special  sway 
over  the  liver,  breaking  down  disease  wherever  it  exists  in  a  direct  man- 
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ner,  and  indirectly  by  influenees  that  are  exerted  upon  oi^gans  that  are 
not  diseased,  through  salutary  sympathetic  impressions  reflected,  through 
the  nervous  power,  from  these  parts  (as  the  skin  for  example)  upon  or- 
gans that  are  diseased  (§  143  c,  514  A,  674  d,  676,  889  n,  902  g^  m). 

This  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  Jalap  enables  us  to  understand  how 
it  is  that  the  addition  of  a  grain  or  two  of  Ipecacuanha  often  improves 
its  excellent  qualities,  especially  when  Calomel  is  also  associated  in  the 
compound.  Ipecacuanha  is  not  less  remarkably  universal  in  its  influ- 
ences, though  determining  a  more  special  action  upon  the  skin,  and  upon 
the  lungs  in  their  inflammatory  conditions  (§  2  ^,  143  c,  148-151,  855, 
895,  902  /),  contrarstimulant,  powerfully  alterative,  especially  when 
thus  appointed,  and  tributary  to  the  purgative  effect  When,  therefore, 
brought  into  union  with  Jalap  and  Calomel  in  the  dose  of  a  grain  or 
two,  or,  if  a  more  powerful  effect  as  a  cathartic,  depressant,  and  alter- 
ative be  wanted  (§  227),  then  the  Ipecacuanha  in  the  dose  of  Ave  or  more 
grains  forms  a  compound  which  is  truly  wonderfiil  in  its  curative  effects, 
so  only  the  remedy  be  suited  to  the  exigendes  of  the  disease. 

In  all  that  I  am  now  saying  of  the  uses  of  cathartics,  or,  indeed,  of 
any  remedy,  the  remarks  must  not  be  taken  in  an  abstract  sense,  but 
they  suppose  that  other  remedial  agents  have  been  already  employed, 
whenever  necessary,  to  place  the  disease  in  a  proper  condition  for  the 
remedy  under  consideration  (S  1058,  e). 

I  have  now  stated  the  most  useful  combinations  which  Jalap  is  capa- 
ble of  forming  with  other  remedies.  The  only  other  of  much  import- 
ance is  its  union  with  Tartrate  of  Potash  (the  bitartrate  being  often 
injurious  by  the  excess  of  add).  This  and  Castor  Oil  are,  in  a  general 
sefhse,  the  most  useful  adjuvants  to  Calomel,  when  the  latter  is  admin- 
istered in  advance  (§  1057,  i). 

THE   SALINE  CATHABTICS. 

§  1061.  In  the  Author's  Therapeutical  Arrangement  of  BemedieAf  Cas- 
tor Oil  and  Aloes  follow  successively  after  Jalap,  and  there  appear  five 
saline  cathartics  in  the  following  order:  1.  Tartrate  of  Soda  and 
Potash.  2.  Sulphate  op  Magnesia.  3.  Sulphate  of  Soda.  4.  Phos- 
phate OF  Soda.  5.  Tartrate  of  Potash.  This  order  of  arrangement 
is  intended,  as  throughout  the  whole  plan,  to  indicate  their  supposed 
general  relative  usefulness.  I  will  here  remark  that  Podophyllvm  is 
placed  as  the  fourth  in  order,  on  account  of  its  analogies  to  Jalap ;  but 
it  should  go  down  below  the  Juglans,  as  it  is  so  fully  superseded  by 
Jalap.     It  yidds,  however,  a  useful  extract,  which  Jalap  does  not. 

The  virtues  of  these  saline  cathartics  are  very  analogous,  yet  each  one 
is  marked  by  certain  peculiarities,  but  less  individually  characteristic 
than  such  as  distinguish  most  of  the  other  members  of  this  family  of 
medicines.  In  a  general  sense  they  are  also  distinguished  from  other 
cathartics,  excepting  Jalap,  by  often  directly  lessening  any  general  ar- 
terial excitement  which  may  exist  at  the  time  of  their  exhibition,  and 
they  have  obtained,  in  consequence,  the  appellation  of  AntiphlogMc 
Cathartics,  And  yet  their  range  of  influence  over  severe  forms  of  inflam- 
mation and  fever  is  greatly  less  than  that  of  the  Mercurials,  and  Jalap, 
and  Castor  Oil. 

But  their  adaptation  to  a  vast  range  of  mild  fevers  as  ultimate  reme- 
dies, and  to  inflammations  of  comparatively  unimportant  parts,  gives  to 
them  the  relative  value  which  I  have  assigned  them  in  the  SyBUmatk 
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Arrangement.  Bnt,  in  all  inflamiiuitory  and  irritable  conditions  of  the 
intestines,  these  cathartics  rarely  fidl  of  being  injorious.  Nor  should 
thej,  as  a  general  rule,  be  exhibited  as  a  primary  remedy  in  any  disease 
of  much  importance ;  for,  although  they  moderate  general  arterial  excite- 
ment, they  are  but  feebly  alterative,  and  are  liable,  by  an  irritative  action, 
to  aggravate  severe  conditions  of  disease.  Examples  of  this  nature  are 
often  presented  to  our  observation  in  cases  where  some  one  of  these  salts 
has  been  administered  before  summoning  the  attendance  of  a  physician. 
These  are  particularly  the  cathartics  which  render  much  of  their  service 
by  the  secretion  which  they  elicit  from  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane 
(S  863) ;  and  least  of  all  do  they  reach  the  function  of  the  liver. 

It  is  seen,  therefore,  to  be  a  peculiarity  of  these  cathartics  to  irritate 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  without  propagating  an  irritation  to 
the  general  circulatory  organs,  even  in  their  excited  conditions,  so  long 
as  they  produce  no  injurious  irritation  of  the  intestines.  On  the  con- 
trary, under  favourable  circumstances,  they  will  oflen  greatly  moderate 
arterial  excitement  during  their  direct  operation ;  and  it  is  this  drcum- 
stance  which  has  given  them  a  factitious  importance  in  the  treatment 
of  severe  forms  of  disease.  But  the  reduction  of  arterial  action  and  of 
heat  is  mostly  due  to  the  free  elaboration  of  intestinal  fluids,  and  the 
absence  of  irritative  virtues  in  the  remedies.  There  is  little  or  no  alter- 
ative action  exerted  upon  the  immediate  instruments  of  disease,  where 
disease  is  at  all  profound.  There  is  but  little  of  that  alterative  sympa- 
thetic influence  propagated  abroad  from  the  alimentary  canal  whid^  con- 
stitutes the  most  valuable  eflect  of  remedial  agents  (§  150-151, 168, 228, 
626  a,  714,  716,  854  c,  859  ft,  860,  870  a,  oo,  902,  904  a).  Although, 
therefore,  the  heat  of  the  skin,  and  the  excited  state  of  the  pulse,  be 
moderated  by  the  saline  cathartics,  it  is  often  so  only  to  return  soon  with 
equal  or  increased  intensity.  The  remedy  has  not,  in  such  cases,  estab- 
lished salutary  impressions ;  and,  in  this  way,  the  days  steal  on,  but  each 
succeeding  day  bringing  some  ascendency  of  disease  over  what  is  gained  by 
the  illusory  *'  cooling  effects,"  as  they  are  called,  of  the  saline  cathartics. 

Those  who  depend  upon  their  cooling  effects  are  also  apt  to  employ 
lemonade  and  oranges  to  aid  in  the  cooling  process ;  and,  although  these 
vegetable  acids  are  set  down  in  the  books  under  the  hypothetical  denom- 
ination oi  refrigeranU  (§819,  a,  jlfot/ae^),  and  are  strongly  recommend- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  cooling  down  inflammations  and  fevers,  it  is  not 
less  certain  that  it  is  only  an  old  relic  of  the  humoral  pathology,  and  that 
these  acids  have  not  the  slightest  tendency  to  diminish  febrile  or  inflam- 
matory action ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  rarely  fail  to  aggravate  and 
prolong  both.  They  produce  an  injurious  irritation  of  the  gastro-intes- 
tinal  mucous  membrane,  thus  inflicting  a  direct  injury  upon  those  organs 
through  which  we  endeavour  to  convey  relief  to  others. 

Such,  then,  is  the  deceptive  nature  of  the  whole  of  this  refrigerant 
system.  Thousands  are  its  victims ;  when  one  good  Bloodletting,  and 
a  doso  of  some  suitable  cathartic,  at  the  banning,  would  effectually 
cool  down  the  patient,  and  probably  save  the  necessity  of  any  farther 
active  treatment  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  cases.  It  is  comparatively 
a  small  evil,  however,  with  that  which  arises  from  an  indiscriminate  and 
excessive  medication. 

All  this  arises  from  the  want  of  sound  principles  in  physiology  and 
pathology — the  want  of  medical  philosophy — and  a  consequent  leaning 
upon  the  impracticable  and  ynmsMOtj  doctrines  of  the  physical  schools. 
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RHUBARB. 

§  1062.  Rhubarb  follows  next  in  our  Therapeutical  Arrangement^  and, 
doubtless,  there  are  manj  who  think  it  entitled  to  a  higher  rank.  But, 
with  all  its  reputation,  its  uses  are  comparativelj  circumscribed.  It  is 
not  suited  to  any  conditions  of  acute  inflammation  or  fever,  till,  at  least, 
they  are  far  on  the  decline  (§  872,  a) ;  nor  is  it,  at  any  time,  a  proper 
purgative  when  an  active  effect  is  required.  Indeed,  the  real  advantages 
of  Uhubnrb,  as  a  cathartic,  are  limited  almost  to  cases  of  diarrhoea  un- 
attended with  intestinal  itiiiammation,  to  indigestion,  and  to  the  stage  of 
convalescence  ftom  most  diseases,  whether  acute  or  chronic ;  and,  I  may 
also  add,  to  scrofulous  subjects  when  affected  by  indolent  conditions  (^ 
inflammation.  I  am  speaking  of  it  in  its  relations  to  disease  as  a  cathar- 
tic, though  it  may  exert  simultaneously  other  very  desirable  effects.  In 
smaller  doses,  other  objects  are  in  view,  and  they  can  have  no  participa- 
tion in  assigning  the  rank  as  a  cathartic  (§890,  by 

Now,  the  reasons  of  this  limitation  are  rendered  obvious  by  consider- 
ing the  effects  of  Rliubarb  upon  certain  diseased  states  of  the  body. 
When  exhibited  in  fevers  and  acute  inflammations,  which  make  up 
the  great  amount  of  diseases,  it  aggravates  them  like  istimulants  and 
tonics;  and  it  is  ix\9>o  well  known  that  it  exerts  the  useful  effects  of 
tonics  where  these  remedies  are  appropriate,  as  in  dyspectic  affections 
(§  lOGo). 

Whilst,  therefore,  we  thus  learn  that  Rhubarb  is  not  suited  to  febrile 
and  intianimatory  conditions  of  an  active  nature,  the  objections  ^ow 
us  that  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  periods  of  convalescence  from  those 
affections.  Its  mild  tonic  and  cathartic  virtues,  as  then  manifested  in 
small  doses,  give  to  it,  under  those  circumstances,  a  high  value  as  an 
auxiliary  to  Nature  in  her  recuperative  efforts.  But  in  these  cases, 
even,  it  should  not  be  given  uncombined  (§872  a,  1064). 

By  itB  frequent  effect  in  arresting  diarrhoea,  it  is  known  to  possess, 
also,  what  is  called  an  astringent  property.  But  of  this  I  have  already 
spoken  (§  890,  h). 

We  have  now  seen  that  Rhubarb  is  cathartic,  tonic,  stimulant,  atod 
astrin<rcnt ;  a  combination  of  virtues  which  distinguishes  it  remarkably 
from  all  other  cathartics.  These  united  virtues  impart  to  it  a  high  value 
as  a  cathartic  in  certain  conditions  of  disease,  and  a  good  substitute 
could  not  be  supplied  for  it  in  those  conditions.  It  enables  us,  also,  to 
employ  rhubarb  most  advantageously  in  many  forms  of  disease  where 
we  do  not  desire  its  cathartic,  but  only  its  laxative  effect  that  arises 
from  small  doses.  In  these  small  quantities,  too,  as  a  grain  to  five 
grains,  the  tonic  efiect  of  they  remedy,  which  is  then  commonly  desirable, 
is  more  strongly  pronounced  than  in  lai^  doses. 

On  account  of  these  numerous  virtues  of  Rhubarb,  according,  in  part| 
to  the  quantity  administered  and  the  nature  of  the  disease,  I  have  ar- 
ranged it  not  only  among  the  cathartics,  but  among  the  alteratives,  and 
tonics,  and  astringents.  For  the  first  of  these  purposes  it  is  most  useful 
when  combined  with  Calomel,  or  Calcined  Magnesia,  or  the  Tartrate  of 
Soda  and  Potash,  or  the  Sulphate  of  Potash ;  as  an  alterative  it  is  ofteo 
useful,  in  small  doses,  in  chronic  inflammations,  on  account- of  its  nsefid 
effect  upon  the  alimentary  canal  and  liver ;  as  a  tonic  in  dyspeptic  caaeS| 
and  in  convalescence  from  acute  diseases,  when  its  action  upon  the  fiver, 
and  its  laxative  e8i»el|  aie  also  trilmtary  to  the  cure ;  and,  as  an  astriii* 
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gent^  in  cases  of  diarrhcda  imattendfid  by  intestinal  inflammatioiiy  and  in 
kurge  or  small  doses  accor^Ung  to  the  predse  nature  of  the  diseaae. 

Great  mischief  is  done  by  the  exhibition  of  Bhnbarfo  in  djaeotcrj 
and  scarlet  fever.  It  is  employed  theoretically  in  the  treatineot  of  the 
fonner  disease,  on  account  of  the  astringent  as  well  aa  cathartic  virtus 
of  this  remedy,  while  the  tonic  and  stimulating  are  completely  n^glacfeed, 
aa  well  as  its  pernicious  efieels  (§  892|,tf> 

BCAlOtONT,  ALOBS,  OOU)CTHTH»  SENVA^  COLCHXCITIL 

f  1062^.  Three  of  the  for^^ing  remedies^  Scammony,  Senna,  and  Col- 
chieom^  are  produced  here,  not  only  for  the  purpose  indkated  in  §  1057^^ 
bat  to  exemplify  the  manner  in  which  remedial  agents  of  powerful  mor> 
bific  virtues  are  commended  to  an  indiscriminate  use  in  those  enligh^ 
abed  qparters  where  Bloodletting  is  neaily  or  altogether  proscribed,  and 
tp  thus  institute  a  fiulher  contrast  between  the  abuse  of  the  Materia 
Hedica  and  the  n^ect  or  denunciation  of  the  ^^JBemediym  Princqioli* 
d  819' »,  891  c,  954  »,  960  a-k,  1000, 1001, 1003, 1005-1006,  1007  6> 

SGAMIIONT,  ALOSS,  ASD  COLOCTSTH. 

1 1068,  a.  The  cathartics  following  Bhubarb  (§  1062)  in  onr  Therar 
pantical  Arrangement  are,  respectively.  Calcined  Magnesia,  Carbonate 
of  Magnesia,  &>locynth,  and  Scammomr,  the  last  of  which,  therefore^ 
occupies  the  15tii  rank  as  a  cathartic  of  general  usefulness^  Aloes  hold- 
ing the  5th. 

.  Scammony  is  a  more  irritating  cathartic  than  Aloes  or  Colocynthy  to 
which  it  is  a  good  deal  allied  in  ite  efibcto  upon  morbid  conditions^  al- 
though, unlike  the  former,  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  resin,  which 
18  the  active  principle  (§  1060).  It  operates  vnth  energy  upon  the  whole 
intestinal  canal,  and  exerts  a  considerable  sympathetic  effect  upon  the 
liver,  oflen  inducing  a  redundant  flow  of  bile  in  the  inactive  conditions 
of  that  organ.  It  is  well  suited,  therefore,  when  properly  combined,  to 
habitual  and  obstinate  constipation,  where  no  intestinal  inflammation  is 
present.  It  is,  for  like  reasons,  and,  like  Aloes  and  Colocynth,  curative 
of  chronic  diseases  of  organs  situated  remotely  from  the  abdominal  vis- 
cera, and  which  owe  their  origin  to  those  abdominal  afiections  of  which 
I  am  speaking,  or,  having  a  difierent  origin,  become  complicated  with 
them  (§  90«'),  a).  These  three  remedies,  indeed,  are  mutually  adapted 
to  like  conditions ;  though  Aloes  is  much  the  best,  and  Colocynth  is 
more  alterative  and  remedial,  and  less  irritating  than  Scammony.  Each 
is  pernicious  in  all  inflammatory  and  irritable  states  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  as  well  as  injurious  in  all  fevers,  and  in  all  acute  inflammations 
of  important  organs.  Nevertheless,  Scammony,  like  Aloes  and  Colo- 
cynth,  is  more  or  less  adapted  to  mild  inflammations  of  the  mucous  tis- 
sue remote  from  the  abdomen,  as  in  catarrhal  affections. 

§  1063,  b.  An  important  error  prevails  in  regard  to  the  action  of 
Scammony  and  Aloes  upon  the  intestinal  canal,  it  being  supposed  that 
they  exert  their  effects  (particularly  Aloes)  upon  the  lower  tract  of  the 
large  intestine.  This  conclusion  has  grown  out  of  the  irritation  of  the 
anus  which  often  attends  the  operation  of  Aloes  ;  but  it  is  mostly  due 
to  the  morbid  bile  which  Aloes  elicite  from  the  liver.  The  Mercurials 
and  Castor  Oil  have  often  the  same  e£fect  in  hepatic*  congestions,  and  it 
often  occurs  when  no  cathartic  has  been  exhibited.  Either  for  this 
leaaon,  or  because,  perhaps,  Aloes  contains  no  resin,  Peraira  remarks. 
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in  his  great  work  on  the  Materia  MedicOy  that  ^  Aloes  irritates  less  pow- 
erfully than  Jalap"  I  The  misapprehension  has  led  to  a  great  extent  of 
malpractice,  particularly  to  the  administration  of  these  cathartics  in 
fevers  and  acute  inflammations,  and  even  in  morbidly  irritable  states  of 
the  small  intestines.  Aloes  is,  also,  for  the  same  reason,  in  part,  with- 
held from  pregnant  women,  lest  its  supposed  action  upon  the  rectum 
should  give  rise  to  abortion,  a  result  which  was  denied  by  Denman, 
while,  also,  Aloes  is  an  emmenagogue  of  some  pretensions.  As  to  the  lat- 
ter fact,  it  restores  menstruation  in  two  principal  ways :  Ist,  by  its  spe- 
cial sympathetic  action  upon  the  mucous  tissue,  remote  from  the  intes- 
tine, in  its  morbidly  susceptible  conditions,  as  witnessed  in  catarrh  and 
gonorrhoea ;  and,  2d,  by  its  removal  of  indolent  hepatic  troubles  and  con- 
stipation, of  which  amenorrhoea  is  so  oflen  merely  symptomatic. 

The  simple  fact  that  Aloes  affects  readily  and  powerfully  the  hepatic 
function  in  its  morbid  states,  should  leave  no  doubt  of  its  special  action 
upon  the  upper  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal ;  but,  that  this  is  truly 
so  may  be  rendered  evident,  and  Pereira*s  comparison  of  Jalap  and 
Aloes  contradicted,  by  the  following  experiment,  which  may  be  readily 
tried  by  the  advocates  of  Aloes  and  Scammony,  bearing  in  mind  that, 
when  constitutional  excitement  ensues,  or  when  allayed,  by  the  operar 
tion  of  catliartics,  it  is  mostly  in  consequence  of  their  action  upon  the 
small  intestine. 

Let  us,  then,  regard  two  patients,  affected  as  nearly  alike  as  may  be 
with  remittent  fever.  The  skin  of  both  is  pretematu rally  warm,  the 
pulse  moderately  full,  and  100  beats  in  a  minute.  This  is  so  far  their 
corresponding  state ;  the  disease  in  its  incipient  stage,  and  there  has  been 
no  treatment.  Now,  to  one  we  will  give  30  grains  of  Jalap,  to  the 
other  1 2  grains  of  Aloes ;  and  let  us  take  an  observation  of  their  symp- 
toms at  the  time  of  the  second  alvine  evacuation.  The  pulse  of  him  who 
is  purged  by  the  Jahip  has  descended  in  frequency  from  100  to  80  beats 
in  a  minute ;  while  the  Aloes  has  carried  it  up  in  the  other  to  120,  be- 
ing a  difference  of  40  beats.  The  skin  of  the  former  patient  has  become 
cool,  and  soft  with  an  insensible  perspiration.  This  patient  is  also 
placid,  and  feels  himself  relieved.  On  the  contrary,  the  skin  of  the  other 
is  ardent  and  dry,  his  face  flushed,  his  eyes  wild,  his  head  annoyed  with 
pain,  and  his  whole  system  in  an  agitated  and  harassing  state.  This  is 
the  test,  and  by  this  should  we  be  governed  both  in  practice  and  in 
theory. 

§  10G3,  c.  The  objections  which  I  have  made  to  Seammony  as  an  ir- 
ritating cathartic  lead  me  now  to  fulfil  the  purpose  expressed  in  §  1062jt, 
as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  do,  also,  when  I  come  to  the  merits  of  thofle 
popular  remedies,  Senna  and  Colchicum.  For  this  object  I  shall  \(Kik 
into  Pereira's  elaborate  and  standard  work  upon  the  Materia  Medica  (as 
I  have  done  on  former  occasions,  §  891  c,  960  a),  as  one,  among  others 
quoted  to  the  same  effect,  which  represents  the  opinion  of  many. 

"  A^camy/io/i^,"  says  Pereira,  "m  principally  txUuable  as  a  smart  pwrgor 
live  for  children^  on  acamnt  of  the  smallness  of  the  dose  necessary  to  produce 
the  effect^  tfie  slight  taste,  and  the  energy^  yet  safety^  of  its  operation" 

I  shall  not  speculate  upon  the  probable  consequences  of  this  eulogium 
upon  one  of  the  most  irritating  and  drastic  of  the  purgatives  that  aie 
entitled  to  a  reputable  plaoa  in  the  Materia  Medica,  nor  inquire  how  fiur 
it  may  have  contributed  to  the  saccess  of  homoeopathy  (§  878).  But  I 
am  entitled  to  asserti  in  tha  fiiit  place,  that  su6h  is  the  great  liafailitjr 
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of  Scammony  to  produce  ooDstitational  irritation,  and  excite  intestinal 
inflammation  in  Children,  that  it  should  never  be  exhibited  to  them  un- 
der any  circumstances  (§  576  d-Sll) ;  and  for  the  ordinary  purpose  of 
cathartics  it  is  entirely  unsuitable  at  any  age. 

Again :  as  to  the  attractive  <'  tast^*  of  medicines,  v^hich  appears  to  be 
often  of  paramount  consideration.  Calomel,  even,  is  recommended  for 
Children  upon  this  worse  than  mere  empirical  ground ;  and,  of  one  of 
the  most  valuable  remedies,  and  most  appropriate  for  Children,  Pereira 
says,  that,  '^  As  a  purgative  for  Children,  Castor  Oil  has  been  used  on 
account  of  its  mildness ;  but  its  unpleasant  iasfe  is  a  strong  objection  to  its 
use."  Compare  this  with  what  he  says  of  Tobacco  at  §  960,  a.  Nei- 
ther is  the  '^  sinallnesi^  of  a  requisite  dose  to  be  for  a  moment  weired 
against  the  virtues  of  a  better  remedy. 

SENNA. 

§  10G4.  The  popularity  of  Senna  as  a  domestic  medicine,  and  the  ex- 
tensive use  of  it  by  the  Profession,  lead  me  to  some  comments  which 
would  not  be  otherwise  made.  If  Bloodletting,  in  the  treatment  of  in- 
flammations and  fevers,  is  to  receive  no  quarter  from  those  who  build 
their  hopes  upon  a  more  popular  practice,  or  lose  sight  of  pathology  in 
'  the  novelties  and  promises  of  Organic  Chemistry,  let  us  see  to  it  that 
tliey  do  not  escape  without  rebuke  for  their  lavish  use  of  the  violent  ar- 
ticles of  the  Materia  Medica  (§  819,  h). 

Pereira,  in  his  able  work  upon  the  Materia  Medica,  supplies  the  best 
authority  as  to  the  general  estimation  in  which  Senna  is  held.  <<  Taken 
by  the  stomach,*'  he  says,  ''Senna  acts  as  a  sure  and  safe  purgative;" 
and  again  he  repeats,  ''  It  is  a  very  safe  purgative,  and  may  be  given  to 
Children,  Females,  and  Elderly  persons  toith  great  security^* 

That  Senna  is  a  ''  sure  purgative"  is  as  true  as  the  same  affirmation 
by  our  Author  of  Scammony  (§1063,  c) ;  but  it  is  nearly  as  far  as  Scam- 
mony from  being  entitled  to  the  same  general  commendation  of  being 
"  very  safe."  On  the  contrary,  in  my  judgment,  there  is  no  other  ca- 
thartic, in  the  hands  of  Physicians,  which  has  been  more  extensively  in- 
jurious than  Senna ;  and  this  being  so,  I  shall  indicate  its  bad  qualities 
before  speaking  of  its  good. 

In  the  first  place,  Senna  is  rarely  capable  of  any  very  salutary  effect 
upon  inflammations,  either  acute  or  chronic,  or  upon  fevers.  By  its  ir- 
ritative virtue,  it  excites  the  general  circulation ;  and  as  it  is  profoundly 
irritating  to  the  whole  mucous  tract  of  the  bowels,  it  rarely  fails  to  ag- 
gravate idiopathic  fever,  or  to  exert  injurious  sympathetic  influences 
upon  any  inflamed  organs.  We  have  already  seen  how  Rhubarb  is  mis- 
applied in  this  manner,  especially  in  dysentery  (§  1062).  But  that  rem- 
edy inflicts  its  injuries  in  active  forms  of  inflammation  and  fever  by  its 
tonic  and  stimulating  properties — Senna,  by  its  irritating  (§  889,  a). 
And  here,  by  the  way,  it  is  apropos  of  the  Author  to  whom  we  are  now 
paying  our  respects,  that  he  says  of  Rhubarb  that,  "  Given  at  the  cam- 
mencement  of  disease,  it  is  a  very  popular  remedy ;  and  though  doubtless 
it  is  often  employed  unnecessarily,  it  rarely  if  ever  does  harm.**  True,  he 
also  says  that  "  it  is  not  fitted  for  inflammatory  or  febrile  cases." 

But,  as  to  this  Senna,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  it  should  never  be 
employed  but  with  a  simple  view  to  its  purgative  effect,  and  then  milj  in 
constipated  states  of  the  bowels  yihen  unattended  with  any  inflammatioii 
of  those  organs.     The  griping  <tf  Senna  is  proverbial;  and 
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have  vainly  flattered  themselves  that  this  effect  maj  be  counteracted  bj 
uniting  Manna,  or  the  Saline  Cathartics,  or  a  purgative  Tincture,  or 
some  carminative,  like  Coriander  or  Anise,  with  an  infusion  of  Senna ; 
nor  does  a  moderated  heat  in  its  preparation  lessen  the  evil.  What, 
then,  does  that  griping  imply,  considering  its  universality  ?  Certainly, . 
an  excessive  irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  such,  too, 
as  is  very  likely  to  result  in  disease  of  the  intestines,  if  these  organs  bo 
in  a  morbidly  irritable  state.  If  any  disposition  to  inflammatiob  be 
present  in  any  one  of  the  tissues  of  the  intestines,  the  action  of  Senna 
will  be  very  likely  to  develop  an  attack  of  that  disease.  If  any  venous 
congestion  affect  the  liver,  it  will  be  aggravated  by  the  irritating  prop- 
erties of  Senna.  And,  as  it  regards  inflammations  of  other  parts,  and 
idiopathic  fever,  it  is  very  likely,  as  is  known  in  the  best  experience,  to 
send  its  morbific  influences  abr(»ad  from  the  abdominal  organs  over  those 
aflbctions.  Among  the  worst  and  most  common  manifestations  of  this 
are  the  sad  eflects  of  Senna  in  the  treatment  of  scarlet  fever. 

The  objections  to  Senna  grow  out  of  its  radical  fault  of  possessing 
very  little  alterative  virtue  of  a  useful  nature,  and  a  great  deal  of  a  mor- 
biflc  (§  854,  d).  But  a  diflerenoc  in  this  respect  obtains  in  different  cli- 
mates ;  which  applies,  also,  more  or  less,  to  other  irritating  cathartics, 
and  to  Tartarized  Antimony  in  emetic  doses.  In  latitudes  .north  of  about 
40^  these  remedies  are  better  borne  than  in  the  more  southern ;  the  rea- 
son of  which  is,  that  in  New  York  and  South  there  either  exist  in  most 
complaints,  or  there  is  a  great  tendency  to,  derangements  of  the  abdom* 
inal  viscera. 

Having,  therefore,  so  little  to  say  in  commendation  of  this  notorious 
member  of  the  Materia  Medica,  and  having  dwelt  sufficiently  long  upon 
its  demerits,  it  only  remains  to  be  added,  that  it  is  most  salutary  when 
it  takes  along  some  one  of  the  meritorious  neutral  salts. 

COLCIIICUM. 

§  lOGo,  a.  Tlie  most  obvious  effect  of  Colchicum,  in  small  and  repeat- 
ed doses,  is  that  of  irritating  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  as  evinced 
by  a  purgative  effect.  In  larger  doses  it  produces  nausea,  vomiting,  and 
hyper-catharsis.  Indeed,  this  remedy  is  commonly  arranged  with  the 
cathartics,  though  it  is  rarely  employed  with  the  usual  intentions  of  a 
purgative.  I  am  quite  satisfied,  however,  that  it  will  not  ofVen  afford 
much  relief  in  gout  or  rheumatism  (to  which  its  uses  are  mostly  restrict- 
ed) till  it  produces  some  purgative  or  laxative  effect.  For  this  reason, 
particularly,  I  have  given  it  a  low  rank  among  the  Cathartics  in  the 
Therapeutical  Arrangement  of  the  Materia  Medica.  This  effect,  indeed, 
is  what  we  are  to  carefully  watch ;  since,  when  it  begins,  if  the  dose  have 
been  large,  or  the  intestines  unusually  susceptible,  the  purging  is  liable 
to  be  excessive  and  injurious. 

Variou^t  incidental  results  are  stated  by  Authors  as  following  the  use 
of  Colchicum,  such  as  occasional  sweating,  occasional  increase  of  the 
flow  of  urine,  &c  But  these  are  only  contingencies  to  which  almost  all 
remedies  may  lead,  under  particular  circumstances  of  disease,  and  are  of 
very  little  importance  in  an  abstract  sense  (§  422  ^,  863  e/,  e,  892  j).  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,  however,  that  Colchicum  often  reduces  the  frequency 
of  the  pulse,  though  at  other  times  it  exerts  an  opposite  effect.  But  the 
interesting  fact  relates  to  the  diminished  frequency,  which  has  been  taken 
hjrpothetically  as  a  gnnmd  fiur  the  admiiufltration  of  Colcbicam  aa  ii 
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MDiedy  tot  all  kinds  of  inflammatioa,  and  is  one  of  the  expedients  that 
liave  been  devised  far  getting  rid  of  Bloodlettingi  This  bringiB  me  to 
one  of  the  olgocts  set  fortb  in  S 1062^. 

«<  Mr.  Haderif**  says  Pereira,  <^  woi  the  first  to  direct  attentum  to  the  advtm' 
iagi»  to  be  taken  of  tkk  ^ed  m  the  trecUmeni  of  wfiatmaior^  dneaaee  (itf 
d^Sl06d,e> 

I  know  not  to  what  extent  this  veiy  limited  view  in  Tlierapentici 
magr  have  prevailed;  bnt  it  has  been,  probaUj,  the  occasion  of  an  effort 
now  making  in  the  United  States  to  suhstitiite  for  Bloodletting  that  verj 
violent  agent  the  Yeratnun  Yiride,  which  has  been  long  known  to  le»- 
en  the  firequenqr  of  the  pnlse  bj  an  acrid  narcotic  virtue  which  it  pos- 
■Msesi  and  which  belongs  to  scmie  of  the  acrid  cathartics.  The  whole  of 
this  practice  appears  to  have  been  suggested  bj  a  similar  error  in  reqwct 
to  IXgitalis,  and  bj  the  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  substitate  To- 
bacco and  Aconite  for  Loss  of  Blood  (S  960,  a). 

Neither  Colchicum  nor  Yeratnun  exert  any  antiphlogistic  effect  cz* 
oepting  upon  those  specific  forms  of  inflammation  which  constitute  rheu- 
matism and  gout ;  and  both  of  them  will  aggravate  these  diseases  ia 
thdr  acute  condition  till  they  are  eflfoctnally  moderated  by  Bloodletting 
Tvtarized  Antimony,  or  other  direct  Antiphlogistics.  In  that  respeet 
they  are  upon  common  ground  with  quinine  in  its  relation  to  intermit* 
tent  inflammation,  and  with  iodine  to  the  scrofubus.  They  are  v«iy 
remarkable  exceptions  to  all  the  general  antiphlogistic  means  which  aie 
alike  adapted  to  the  eariy  stages  of  the  spedfic  and  common  foihms  of 
inflammation,  and  which  are  indispensable  at  that  stage,  as  preliminary 
remedies,  to  the  favorable  action  of  the  qsedflc  ones  upon  the  mpedal 
modifications  of  inflammation  to  which  they  are  alone  adapted  (S66S, 
671,  892  nijp,  892^  c,  e,  u).  More  remarkable  exceptions  occur  in 
guaiacum  and  other  substances  of  allied  virtues  which  are  peculiariy 
suited  to  chronic  rheumatism ,  while  they  aggravate  any  other  form  of 
inflammation.  Nor  is  it  an  uninteresting  fact,  that  all  these  things, 
Colchicum,  Guaiacum,  Veratrum,  Asagra^a,  Delphinium,  Xanthoxvl- 
lum.  Aconite,  Mezereon,  Savin,  are  acrids. 

§  1065,  b.  These,  however,  are  only  strongly  pronounced  character- 
istics ;  for  the  critical  observer  will  find  the  same  distinctions  prevailing 
in  various  degrees  throughout  the  Materia  Mcdica,  and  they  show  us 
that  experience,  and  not  theory,  is,  or  should  be,  at  the  foundation  of  all 
our  knowledge  of  the  virtues  of  remedies  (§  2,  c) ;  and  not  only  so,  but 
that  we  can  have  no  just  apprehenrion  of  their  relations  to  disease  with- 
out a  long  series  of  trials  in  the  endless  variety  of  pathological  condi- 
tions, their  fluctuations,  their  localities  and  sympathetic  influences,  or  as 
they  may  involve  the  universal  body,  according  to  the  range  of  inquiry 
which  pervades  these  Institutes ;  and  when  the'  student  shall  have  ex- 
amined its  detaib  and  principles,  and  seeing  that  there  is  not  a  conflict- 
ing &ct  or  induction,  but  that  it  is  a  perfectly  consistent  and  harmoni- 
ous whole  (§  1,  a),  let  him  interrogate  himself  as  to  whether  he  can  sum- 
mon a  fact  or  a  doctrine  from  Oi^ganio  Chemistry  that  will  disturb  that 
relationship,  or  withstand  its  united  force. 

§  1065,  c.  But,  however  this  may  be,  so  long  as  the  Chemical  doc- 
trines are  in  the  ascendant,  we  may  not  hope  that  experiments  of  the 
foregoing  nature  will  cease  to  occupy  the  place  of  rational  Medicine. 
Nay  more ;  failing  in  these,  and  considering  the  unpopularity  of  anti- 
phlogjistio  Temjei^<QS.  asdi  Ifaa  eieoeptable  nature  of  the  invigorating,  we 
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need  not  be  surprised  that  thjB  Chemical  treatment  of  disease  is  so  ex- 
tensively governed  bj  the  Brunonian  philosophy.  Of  that  philosophy  I 
have  said  something  in  these  Institutes,  and  adduced  an  example  of  its 
prevalence  in  the  British  Army  when  Robert  Jackson  undertook  to 
demonstrate  its  real  merits  (§  621a,  890^ /,960a,  p.717,  §569 «,  1006/, 
1068).  But  how  little  would  this  Reformer  rely  upon  human  efforts 
could  he  now  read  the  brief  paragraph  which  follows : 

^^ Costly  Medkine^-^A  London  (Eng.)  paper  says:  'The  consumption 
of  wines  in  our  public  hospitals  constitutes  one  of  the  heaviest  items  of 
their  expenditure.  The  wine  account  at  Guy's  Hospital  last  year,  £1 083 ; 
the  spirit  account,  £376 — total,  £1459  ($7295).  At  St.  Thomas's,  the 
wine  account  was  £629;  spirit  account,  £521 — total,  £1150;  or  £2609 
($13,045)  in  one  year  in  the  (two)  borough  hospitals  alone,'  " — Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journai^  July  2, 1857,  p.  448. 

§  1065,(/.  Again,  as  to  Colchicum.  This  is  also  one  of  the  many  vio- 
lent remedies  that  have  been  employed  not  only  as  a  substitute  for 
Bloodletting,  but  commended  in  doses  at  which  Bloodletting  revolts 
(§960, a,  p.  717).     Thus: 

^'  In  some  experiments,"  says  Pereira,  ut  cit.  (made  with  Colchicum  on 
a  healUty  individual  by  Dr.  I^wins),  *'  debility,  a  feeling  of  illness,  and 
headache  were  experienced.  This  feeling  of  debility  is  not,  however,  to 
be  referred  to  the  evacuations  produced,  for,  as  Dr.  Barlow  has  observed, 
the  number  of  motions  is  sometimes  considerable  without  any  propor- 
tionate diminution  of  strength.  I  have  known,  says  Dr.  Barlow,  even 
twenty  stools  occasioned  by  a  single  dose  of  Colchicum,  the  patient  not 
complaining  of  the  least  debility." 

Now  here  is  something  of  which  we  have  a  right  to  complain.  In 
the  first  place,  that  Dr.  Barlow  should  isolate  a  case  of  this  nature,  and 
put  it  forth  to  show  that  we  have  nothing  to  fear  from  "twenty  stools" 
by  a  single  dose  of  this  most  violent  substance ;  and,  secondly,  that  Pe- 
reira should  quote  it  for  the  same  purpose,  and  in  opposition,  even,  to 
Dr.  Lcwin's  experiment  upon  a  healthy  individual. 

Having  done  this  mischief,  Pereira  ultimately  relates  instances  of 
death  from  over-doses  of  this  medicine,  and  remarks  that, "  in  poisonous 
doses,  Colchicum  acts  as  a  powerful  poison."  Now,  to  my  apprehension, 
when  "a  single  dose"  of  any  "powerful  poison"  produces  "twenty 
stools,"  it  is  verging  very  closely  upon  its  poisonous  eifects;  and  when- 
ever Colchicum  may  treat  our  patients  in  that  reckless  manner,  we  may 
fear,  at  least,  some  troublesome  intestinal  inflammation  as  a  consequence. 
There  never  was,  and  never  will  be  a  patient  purged  twenty  times  by  <*a 
single  dose"  of  any  cathartic,  without  being  the  worse  for  the  violence 
inflicted  upon  his  intestines  (§  960,  a,  p.  717).  Commend  me,  rather,  to 
the  Homoeopath,  who  meditates  on  death ! 

But  I  have  been  actuated  in  this  disquisition  only  by  a  sense  of  the 
importance  of  considering  well  how  the  violent  agents  of  the  Materia 
Medica  are  often  commended  to  our  rash  and  indiscriminate  use ;  and 
in  so  doing,  to  show,  also,  how  probable  it  is  that  the  same  inconsider- 
ate view  of  the  subject  has  led  to  protestations  against  the  most  import- 
ant of  all  remedies  in  the  treatment  of  inflammations. 

§  1065,  e.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Colchicum  manifests  a  much 
greater-  control  over  gout  than  rheumatism ;  and,  although  this  is  gen- 
erally conceded,  all  practitioners  do  not  agree  as  to  the  extent  of  its  in- 
ifaitece.    Some  <if  the  most  able  and  accurate  observers,  such  as  Sir  £. 
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Home,  and  Dr.  FariSi  pronomioe  it  a  tpedfio  fcfc  the  disease;  while 
othen,  like  Sir  C.  Scadamore,  consider  it,  at  best,  only  a  nalliative.  In- 
deed, Scudamore,  in  his  treatise  on  the  gout,  is  disposed  to  look  apon 
Goldbicam  with  great  suspicion,  believing  that,  although  it  be  a  pvesent 
xneans  of  relief  it  increases  the  tendency  to  a  repetition  of  the  paroxysma 
iELe  thinks,  also,  that  it  loses  its  remedial  e£^cts  by  frequent  use,  al- 
though considerable  intervals  intervene  between  the  attacks.  Yeiy 
much,  however,  will  depend  upon  the  particular  drcumstanoes  of  the 
case  when  the  remedy  is  exhiluted.  If  given  at  the  onset  of  acute  goat 
without  antecedent  Bloodletting,  or  when  the.Abdominal  oigaos  are  id 
a  morbid  state,  we  may  loc^  for  disappointment 

ON  THB  ACrnON  OF  CHLOROFOBM,  AND  ANALOOOtrS  AGENTS  IK  PBODUCD» 

INSENSIBUJIT  WHEN  INHALED. 

f  1066,  o.  The  general  prevalence  of  the  Chemical  or  other  phyaeil 
^ddctrines.  of  life,  and  the  consequent  interpretation  of  Pathology  anl 
Then^ntics  upon  the  same  principlea^  has  necessarily  led  to  as  exten- 
sive a  revival  of  Humoralism,  and,  as  one  of  its  dicta,  that  the  causei 
of  disease,  and  the  curative  means,  so  far  as  the  nature  of  thinge  vnll 
admit,  are  absorbed  into  the  circulating  mass  of  blood,  where  they  eflfeet 
their  results  in  the  blood  or  the  solids  through  some  chemical  proom 
0  40-46,  350, 850^501, 821  c,  828  d,  8d0,  887  c2, 840,  898  e,  904 1^ 
905  a,  1084).  All  but  Setons,  Cold,  Mental  Emotions,  &c.,  are  carried 
to  yds  account  (see  Indexes)  ;  and  even  some  of  the  soundest  Physiolo- 
gists  in  other  respects  maintain  that  the  poison  of  the  Viper,  HydixK^anic 
Add,  and  the  spirituous  extract  of  Nux  Vomica  are  absorbed  when  the 
last  two  destroy  life  in  a  second  of  time,  notwithstanding,  also,  it  is  pal- 
pable that  their  fatal  action  must  begin  on  the  instant  of  their  contact 
with  the  lungs  or  the  mouth  (§  350 J  />,  441  /,  492  g,  h,  494,  826,  827, 
828  a-e,  829,  904  b,  &c.). 

And  so,  to  question  the  assumption  that  chloroform  and  analogous 
i^nts  produce  their  effects  only  after  being  combined  with  the  ciix^n- 
lating  mass  of  blood,  according  to  Liebig's  or  some  kindred  hypothesis 
(§  350^,  n,  p)y  is  held  to  be  an  evidence  of  ignorance  in  Physiolog}',  and 
unworthy  a  moment's  consideration.  But,  before  this  doctrine  can  be 
sustained,  the  facts  in  the  foregoing  references,  and  a  multitude  of  others 
contained  in  this  Volume,  must  be  disproved.  True,  the  blood  is  said 
to  be  changed  in  its  colour,  but  that  would  necessarily  arise  not  only 
from  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  but  from  the  morbific  action  of 
the  anaesthetic  through  the  ordinary  laws  of  sympathy,  and  is  upon  the 
same  ground  as  the  supposed  absorption  of  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  (§  419, 
827  b).  Again :  some  may  have  supposed  that  they  have  smelt  those 
agents  in  the  blood  (§  282).  But  the  sense  of  smell  is  apt  to  be  fallacious, 
especially  when  in  pursuit  of  some  particular  odour  or  some  favourite  hy- 
pothesis, and  it  is  difficult  to  contradict  it.  But  this  would  prove  noth- 
ing as  to  their  mode  of  operating ;  since,  especially,  others  have  failed 
of  detecting  the  odour  of  the  most  fragrant  and  fatal  (§  494,  827  d,  904 
bf  c).  Moreover,  the  odour  of  chloroform  and  of  sulphuric  ether  is  very 
diffusive  and  impressive,  so  that  if  even  a  minute  quantity  of  either  sub- 
stance entered  the  circulation,  it  should  be  detected  without  the  aid  of 
the  imagination.  A  drop  of  ether  will  impregnate  the  air  of  a  laz^ 
room.  We  have  had  reports  of  alcohol  having  been  thus  obsei*ved,  and 
they  have  been  appropriated  by  the  Chemist  accordingly  (§  440  M,  No. 
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9,  §  441  c,  1048-1049) ;  naj  more,  of  the  blood  burning  like  a  flaming 
current  as  it  issued  from  a  vein,  and  even  of  the  spontaneous  combus- 
tion of  inebriates.  (See  all  the  reported  cases  in  Medical  and  Physiology 
wal  Commentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  676-581,  where  each  one  is  shown  to  be 
without  foundation.) 

The  veins  of  different  organs  have  been,  also,  found  congested  after 
respiring  the  Ana^thetics,  but  less  frequently  of  the  brain  than  of  some 
other  parts.  But  this,  too,  proves  nothing  of  absorption ;  for  the  same  is 
the  case  when  Hydrocyanic  Acid,  or  the  spirituous  extract  of  Nux  Vomi- 
ca, whether  taken  by  the  stomach,  or  applied  to  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  eyes,  or  nose,  or  mouth  of  rabbits,  destroy  life  in  a  second  of  time 
(p.  675,  $  904  hy  494  dd,  826  d)y  or  the  virus  of  a  snake  in  a  minute 
(§  828,  c).  And  let  these  observations  be  taken  in  connection  with  Gir- 
tanner*8  experiments  and  those  of  others  (§  494,  b-dd),  and  with  the  re- 
markable results  which  arise  from  pricking  the  floor  of  the  fourth  cere- 
bral ventricle  (f  1032,  d). 

It  is  urged,  also,  that  the  blood  is  apt  to  be  fluid  and  black  when 
death  follows  the  respiration  of  the  anaesthetics.  But  this  is  equally  true 
when  death  is  instantly  produced  by  hydrocyanic  add  and  the  extract 
of  nux  vomica,  or  by  blows  upon  the  epigastric  r^on,  by  excessive  ex- 
ercise, &c.     The  phenomena,  therefore,  are  against  the  hypothesis. 

As  the  whole  of  this  ground,  however,  has  been  gone  over  extensively 
in  these  Institutes,  it  is  mostly  the  purpose  of  the  present  Article  to 
bring  the  question  under  the  trial  of  facts  embraced  in  the  foregoing  sec- 
tions, and  others  to  which  they  refer,  along  with  our  demonstrations  of 
the  nervous  power  and  the  laws  of  ^mpathy ;  though  the  subject  might 
have  been  left  to  a  single  consideration,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  con- 
clusive against  the  doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption,  and  which  I  shall 
now  address  to  the  Physiologist. 

§  1066,  b.  In  the  flrst  place,  then,  it  is  conceded  that  the  blood  is 
from  one  to  two  minutes,  at  least,  in  going  the  round  of  the  circulation 
(§  904,  b).  It  should,  therefore,  occupy  nearly  that  time  after  the  res- 
piration of  the  Anaesthetics  is  begun  before  insensibility  takes  place, 
which  is  equally  true,  also,  of  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  the  extract  of  Nux 
Vomica  (the  latter  of  which  is  not  volatile,  §  494  ddy  826  d),  which  have 
been  known  to  destroy  animals  in  a  second  of  time  (§  904,  b).  But  this 
is  not  the  specific  fact  to  which  I  have  adverted,  though  it  should  be 
taken  in  connection. 

I  say,  then,  if  insensibility  depend  upon  the  absorption  of  the  Anaes- 
thetic agents,  there  should  be  no  necessity  for  their  unceasing  respiration, 
or  quick  repetition,  to  maintain  their  eflects«.  The  blood  once  changed, 
or  however  modified,  should  be  capable  of  prolonging  insensibility  far 
beyond  any  thing  that  is  observed  in  experience.  But  if,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  effect  arise  from  the  influence  of  the  agent  upon  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane,  and  be  thence  propagated  by  the  nervous  system,  it 
would  bo  quite  likely  to  subside  soon  after  atmospheric  air  is  freely  ad- 
mitted to  the  lungs, .as  in  §  481,  a-h.  Precisely  the  same  peculiarities 
attend  the  respiration  of  the  nitrous  oxide  gas  (§  827,  c).  The  subject 
is  quickly  brought  under  its  power,  and  his  faculties  are  often  fully  re- 
stored in  less  than  half  a  minute  after  atmospheric  air  is  substituted. 
This  is  as  true  of  Amylene  as  of  chloroform  and  sulphuric  ether.  Thus, 
Dr.  Orton,  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  on  adminislering  3iij-  of  amylene, 
produced  *'  complete  insensibility  in  about  two  minutes.''     ^'  Just  as  I  was 
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wbaat  to  perform  the  mirgieai  operation  intendedi  the  flexible  tabe  with 
moath-piece  separated  from  the  inhaler,  and  before  I  could  adQuei  it  mj 
patient  had  completely  reooTered  her  usual  sensation."  The  inhalatiopi 
was  repeated,  and  "  the  laiger  nail  torn  from  the  tde  without  the  slig^ileBt 
uneasiness."*  {New  York  Jawmal  of  Med.,  Sept,  1857,  p.  2^6.)  Now, 
will  any  one  bdieve,  with  his  logical  powers  awake,  that  such  a  sodden 
transition,  in  either  of  the  cases^  could  possibly  happen  were  the  pfae- 
ncmiena  owing  to  an  incorporation  of  these  substances  with  the  dreo- 
latingmassof  Uoodl  Give  to  the  Chemical,  or  any  other  phyucal  hy- 
pothesis, the  greatest  possible  latitude  of  construction,  or  expound  the 
lesnhs  upon  the  vital  theory,  it  is  plain  that  when  these  agents  are  ooos 
eireolating.ih  the  labyrinth  of  the  organism,  and  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
produce  the  astonishing  momentary  effects,  they  would  continne  to  do 
so^  in  gradiially  diminishing  d^^rees,  until  ample  time  should  have  elapsed 
for,  at  least,  thdr  elimination  by  the  emunctoneSf 

Again :  the  doctrine  of  absorption  is  contradicted  by  the  neoeanty  of 
Ruling  the  anssthetics  with  atmospheric  air  to  prevent  immediste 
death,  which  may  happen  so  quickly  as  to  preclude  the  hypotheaia.  This 
neeesaity  of  dilution  supposes,  therefore^  the  action  of  the  Anaeatbedcs 
upon  the  nervous  system  of  the  lungs,  and  their  transmitted  inflne&ee 
over  the  entire  organism  by  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  power ;  and 
this  ia  fiirther  seen  in  the  ftct  that  a  greater  amount  would  be  absorbed 
dating  a  long-continued  respiration  of  the  dilutiMl  agents  Uian  could  lu^ 
pen  when  only  momentarily  exhibited  in  a  oob^tiated  state,  and  there- 
ftie  death  should  as  certainly  follow  in  the  fi>rmer  case.  Moreover,  all 
the. earliest  phenomena  denote  the  direct  action  of  the  agents  upon  the 

lUQgB. 

dnie  whole  philosophy,  therefore,  is  perfectly  explicable  through  what 
ia  known  of  the  different  8U8ceptibilitic8  of  the  various  tissues,  and  in 
their  various  parts  to  the  action  of  external  and  internal  causes,  and  the 
wonderful  attributes  of  the  nervous  power;  and  which  enable  us  to  com- 
prriiend  the  reason  why  the  Anaesthetics  so  rarely  affect  the  organs  o£ 
organic  life  (§  238  jf,  481  a-/i,  500  g,  m;  also  Ikdexes,  Articles  Stnicture 
and  Nervous  Power), 

By  the  same  philosophy,  we  as  readily  comprehend  the  reason  why  the 
respiration  of  the  fumes  of  Ilyosciamus,  and  of  Opium,  establishes  pro- 
found effects  upon  the  whole  organism,  when  no  such  result  arises  from 
smoking  tobacco  (§  904,  b).  A  summary  of  the  whole  philosophy  is  em- 
braced in  that  and  in  sections  150-151, 226-280, 894-895  ;  and  to  this 
conclusion  we  must  all  come  at  last. 

*  I.  have  introdaced  this  case  fd^  the  purpose,  particularly,  of  referring  to  the  remark- 
ahle  fkct  that  "the  eyes  of  the  patient  were  not  closed  at  any  time  during  the  operation, 
but  she  seemed  to  amuse  herself  with  an  examination  of  the  apparatua.  She  answered 
questions  put  to  her  with  considerable  promptness,  and,  in  fact,  conversed  with  mv  aa- 
siatant  during  the  period  of  insensibility."  nor  *' was  she  aware  that  the  nail  had  l>een 
remoTed  when  she  recovered  her  sensibuity.    The  pulse  was  but  slightly  accelerated. " 

There  is  no  contradiction  between  this  'statement  and  thut  ''  complete  insensibility*' 
was  effected.  The  latter  refers  to  common  sensibility^,  the  source  of  pafai ;  and  the  ex- 
periment illustrates  admirably  the  distinction  between  common  and  ipeenEc  sensibility 
(i  197-201).  The  experiment^  in  thus  showing  the  limitation  of  the  anssthetic  influence 
to  thd  nerves  of  common  sensation,  and  in  leaving  the  mind  unaffected,  as^  also,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  heart,  goes  with  our  other  facts  in  duprovlng  the  doctrine  of  operation  by 
absorption. 

The  analysis  which  the  experiment  has  supplied  as  to  the  modification  of  sensibility 
may  be  carried  analogically  to  the  organic  properties,  and  be  thus  employed  in  corrob- 
orating our  analysis  of  those  properties  (§  170  a,  172, 175  a,  6, 183-198,  206-221). 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  MIND  UPON  THE  ACTION  OF  BEMEDIAL  AGENTS. 

§  1067,  a.  Much  has  been  said  in  this  work  upon  the  influence  of  the 
Mind  in  the  prodnction  and  cure  of  diseases ;  and  it  is  now  my  purpose 
to  extend  this  inquiry,  verj  brieflj,  to  the  influences  of  the  mind  upon 
the  action  of  physical  agents,  both  as  predisposing  the  body  to  the  action 
of  foreign  morbific  causes,  and  as  modifying  the  operation  of  remedies. 
It  will  thus  form  an  Appendix  to  what  is  said  of  the  <'  Greneral  Philos- 
ophy of  the  Modus  Operandi  of  Remedial  Agents,"  or,  rather,  a  group- 
ing of  many  relative  observations  that  are  disseminated  through  the  In- 
stitutes. (See  Indexes,  Articles  Remedial  Action^  Remedies^  Mental  Emo" 
tions,  Mindy  and  Wilt,)  The  subject  is  practically  important,  and  goes 
fur  in  denoting  the  laws  which  govern  the  operation  of  physical  agents 
upon  the  body,  and  in  drawing  a  broad  line  of  distinction  between  Chem- 
istry and  Physiology. 

I  say  practically  important ;  for  who,  indeed,  of  the  Medical  Profes- 
sion has  not  suffered  the  experience  of  seeing  the  useful  effects  of  reme- 
dies defeated  by  the  despondency  of  his  patient,  or  by  some  saddening 
emotion  awakened  by  the  indiscretion  of  fiends,  and  often  by  a  brief  at- 
tention to  business  engagements,  or  by  far  simpler  occupations  of  the 
mind?  But  there  is  great  variety  in  these  respects,  according  to  the 
pathological  conditions  and  the  mental  influences.  The  differences  in 
results  coincide,  also,  with  such  as  are  witnessed  of  physical  agents ;  the 
same  philosophy  interprets  the  operation  of  both ;  and  the  same  careful 
regulation  of  one  is  often  as  important  as  that  of  the  other. 

It  is  a  matter  of  daily  observation,  in  acute  diseases,  that  the  casual 
visits  of  relatives  and  friends,  however  much  enjoyed  by  the  sick,  leave 
them  for  the  worse ;  an  effect  entirely  the  reverse  of  what  is  witnessed 
of  the  same  excitements  in  chronic  forms  of  disease.  But  this  corre- 
sponds with  what  is  seen  of  the  difference  in  the  results  of  bodily  exer- 
cise and  tonics  and  stimulants  in  acute  and  chronic  maladies.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  subject  of  acute  disease  may  be  essentially  ben- 
efited by  the  subdued  cheerfulness  of  an  habitual  attendant.  He  may 
be,  in  like  manner,  seriously  disturbed  by  listening  to  a  page  from  a  Ro- 
mance, when,  on  the  contrary,  he  would  derive  an  advantage  from  an 
appropriate  Chapter  of  the  Bible ;  and  yet  both  of  these  are  remedial  in 
chronic  diseases.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  perfect  consistency  in  the  phi- 
losophy which  attends  the  effects  of  moral  causes  in  the  two  cases — 
whether  Nature  be  embarrassed  by  mental  troubles  and  pleasurable  ex- 
citements, or  aided  by  placid  cheerfulness  and  buoyant  hope.  The  moody 
dyspeptic  is  invigorated  in  his  digestion  by  every  kind  and  degree  of  men- 
tal enjoyment,  and  his  laxative  and  tonic  medicines  are  sure  to  serve  him 
best  when  his  constipating  melancholy  is  occasionally  broken  by  hilarity 
of  mind ;  while  the  subject  of  fever,  though  lacerated  by  exhilarating 
emotions,  is  started  along  by  every  smile  of  his  Medical  Attendant,  and 
every  remedy  yields  a  boon  to  Nature  under  the  influence  of  that  smile, 
when  a  solemn  countenance  may  make  all  the  odds  between  recovery 
and  death.  In  acute  diseases,  it  is  the  tranquil  emotions  that  do  the 
service,  while  all  of  a  joyful  nature  arc  scarcely  less  embjirrassinj;  to  art 
tlian  they  are  instrumental  in  the  cure  of  chronic  maladies.  So  nicely 
graduate<i  is  this  principle  in  its  operation,  that  it  oflen  happens  that  the 
subject  of  fever  will  make  greater  improvement  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
mon nurse  than  in  those  of  a  sympathizing  friend.    And  yet  there  never 

In 
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ftn  from  the  lips  of  tiie  Medical  Attcnidaiit  *  word  of  enconzBgiiig 
'   that  did  not  t^  &yoxxrMj  on  his  Castor  Oil  or  his  NarooUc 
.   It  isy  of  course,  impossible  to  analjse  the  precise  inflneiioes.of  the 
qpon  the  action  of.  remedies  in  mitigsting  or  aggravating  disease, 
principle  is  abimdantly  pronounced  in  morbific. eflEects  of  the  mind, 
ere  independent  of  other  causes,  in  embarrassing  the  &vourable  actii 
remedies;  and  it  not  uinfrequentljr  happens  that  the  mental  eonc 
UMj  ba£9e  the  best  efforts  c^art,  not  only  as  a  fundamental  evil,  I: 
'(Crippling  the  curative  means;  whilei  on  the  other  hand,  when  the 
mental  trouble  is  supplanted  by  hiqipier  thoog^its,  its  baoefbl  c 
qnences  not  only  yield  as  a  spontaneous  efi^but  are  hastened  in 
dedine  by  the  new.  mental  influences.    Fiom  these  premises  we 
rqason  to  all  the  transient  and  infinitely  diversifledafiections  of  the 
thipit  spring  up  in  the  progress  of  diseases  which^have  their  origin  in 
ical  causouidone,  and  calculate,  inth  miuch  exactness^  the  efiect  c 
passion  or  another  in,  aggravating  or  moderating  disease,  and  ho 
they  majx  embarrass  or  fiudlitate,  trough  those  mo^fying  inflnenoc 
emsts  of  remedial  ag^ts.    But,  to  cany  this  analyns  into  practic 
fi^  in  the  treatment  of  acute  diseases,  there  must  be  the  same  refii 
tp;  their  nature  and  fluctuations  thatis  donanded  for  the  right  ap 
tion  of  the  Materia  Medica,  though  it  may  be  compamtivelj  \ 
portant 

We  have  variously  seen  how  the  susceptibilities  of  organs  to  tl 
don  of  physical  agents  are  increased  by  inorind  states,  and  it  ia  ei 
'  the  same  with  mental  emotions  as  with  the  physical  causes;  and 

what  prodigious  power,  especially  in  acute  diseases,  the  latter  may 
ale,  can  be  readily  inferred  by  considering  how,  in  healthy  states  < 
body,  one  passion,  as  fear,  will  agitate  the  voluntary  muscles,  di 
the  circulation,  but  impart  a  bounding  motion  to  the  heart,  give  r 
i\.  '  vomiting,  open  the  floodgate  of  the  kidneys,  expel  the  contents  < 

lyl   ^  bladder,  protrude  the  eyeballs,  drive  the  blood  from  the  face,  and 

i  vi^  the  skin  with  pei*8piration ;  or,  how  anger  braces  up  the  voluntary 

^  fi*  des,  rouses  a  vehement  circulation,  &c ;  or,  how  shame  strikes  a 

V  ';  capillaries  of  the  face  and  injects  them  with  blood;  or,  how  marve! 

'ill  ly  love  plays  with  its  shafts ;  or,  how  hope  ever  gladdens  the  heart 

how  joy  and  anger  may  be  instantly  fatal 

So  far,  therefore,  as  the  mind  can  have  a  bearing  upon  the  actic 

''  ^'J.  remedies,  it  is  by  its  direct  influences  upon  the  pathological  8 

i.i  through  which  it  renders  them  more  susceptible  of  either  salutai 

morbiflc  impressions  from  physical  agents,  or  renders  them  inopera 
,  "  while,  also,  it  co-operates  simultaneously,  as  an  independent  mean 

cure,  or  proves  a  direct  morbiflc  cause 
h     .  If  the  inquiry  bo  extended  to  many  of  the  familiar  phenomena  o 

^^  organic  life  of  man,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mind  is  more  or  les: 

terested  in  all  the  healthy  functions ;  and  it  goes  to  supply  more  del 
illustrations  of  the  influence  of  the  spiritual  part  upon  morbid  state 
the  body.     This,  for  example,  is  habitually  seen  in  the  improved  s 
,, :  tite  and  more  vigorous  digestion,  on  occasions  of  festivity.     Kor 

^tfc  alone  the  unflinching  manner  in  which  the  stomach  meets  its  unwc 

task  (and  much  to  the  admiring  wonder  of  the  chemical  philosop 
I,  but  it  yearns  for  the  multitudinous  variety  as  the  odour  regales  the 

/^  or  the  clattering  of  dishes  delights  the  ear,  and  under  the  influent 

which,  the  mouth  overflows  with  saliva.    And  now,  if  we  revera 

// 
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case,  and  suppose  the  Party,  as  soon  as  completing  the  repast,  to  be 
thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  fear  of  a  few  hours*  duration  by  some  im- 
pending catastrophe,  it  is  ccrUun  that  digestion  would  have  made  but 
little  or  no  progress.  Observe,  again,  how  some  remedies  of  active  vir- 
tues are  more  or  less  governed  in  their  effect  upon  comparatively  healthy 
individuals  by  the  varying  conditions  of  the  mind,  as  seen  in  the  sus- 
pended or  defeated  operation  of  cathartics  by  any  close  attention  to  the 
daily  affairs  of  life,  and  how,  on  the  other  hand,  their  effect  is  promoted 
by  giving  the  attention  to  the  anticipated  results.  The  constipating 
effect  of  stage  and  rail-road  travelling  is  mostly  owing  to  the  restraint 
which  the  mind  imposes  upon  the  natural  functions;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  will  may,  under  any  circumstances,  delay  or  hasten  the 
operation  of  cathartics  (§  500,  e). 

What  is  thus  seen  of  the  natural  condition  of  the  body  is  alike  true 
of  its  morbid  states,  as  it  respects  the  influences  of  the  mind.  But  in 
the  latter  case  those  influences  are  much  more  strongly  exerted  on  ac- 
count of  the  increased  susceptibility. 

These  illustrations  may  be  continued  through  an  incomprehensible  va- 
riety of  examples  relative  to  the  mfluences  of  the  mind  upon  the  body, 
while  those  which  result  in  the  production  or  aggravation  of  disease, 
and  as  their  effects  are  diversified  in  the  different  temperaments,  and  at 
different  ages,  and  according  to  the  occupation  and  habits  of  individu- 
als, pour  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  instrumentality  of  the  mind  in  modi- 
fying the  action  of  remedial  agents.  A  survey  of  all  this  ground,  how- 
ever, could  be  embraced  only  in  the  compass  of  a  volume,  and  the  sub- 
ject would  be  incomplete  without  it.  And  yet  these  Institutes  embrace 
an  outline  of  all  that  is  essential  to  the  inquiry;  and  this  brief  Article  is 
intended  to  assemble  together  what  is  most  interesting  among  the  inex-' 
haustible  elements,  and  leave  the  student  to  the  profit  of  adjusting  the 
fragments  of  a  great  chain,  and  thinking  out  its  practical  bearings,  as 
variously  presented  in  the  following  sections:  129,  130,  137 d,e,  143- 
151, 163, 107/,  note,  ISSa^lSShd,  p. 95,  §215,  227-230,  232,  234 c,e,gj 
237,  239,  240,  241-246,  266,  285,  330,  422  b,  423,  446  a,  450  <j-451  o, 
473  0,  No.  6,  476  c,  479,  481  b,  485,  486,  487  A,  488 J,  492J,  p.  681, 
§500 (/-;>,  509, 510, 512,  514c,  564-568,  577  c,  578  c,579  ft,  581  c-e, 593, 
:>97  (I,  598  d,  600  b,  601  c,  631,  740  a,  844,  853,  863  rf,  890i  rf»  ^^l  9f  *> 
Sl)2 ,',  902/7,A,/,m,  904  a,  938ft,  943 ft,  944a,  947, 951d,  976c,  1040, 1072. 

§  1007,  ft.  Upon  what  principles,  then,  are  we  to  interpret  all  the  va- 
riety of  effects  which  the  different  mental  emotions  display  in  the  or- 
ganic life  of  man!  Simply,  as  already  explained,  by  their  operatioL 
through  the  medium  of  the  ner\'ous  power,  and  the  modifications  which 
they  bestow  upon  that  power  according  to  the  nature  of  each  passion. 
There  is  thus,  throughout,  a  perfect  coincidence  between  the  operation 
of  the  mental  and  physical  causes,  since,  whenever  the  latter  give  rise  to 
i^ffccts  beyond  the  direct  seat  of  their  ojKjration,  and  thus  bring  the  nerv- 
ous power  into  action  (§  1039-1041,  and  references  there),  their  resulting 
influences  will,  as  in  the  case  of  the  passions,  depend  upon  their  precise 
nature,  and  the  special  manner  in  which  they  modify  the  nervous  pow- 
iT,  as  set  forth  in  the  foregoing  sections. 

§  1007,  c.  From  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  coincidences  between 
the  effects  of  the  mental  emotions  and  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  anjpl 
that  they  all  operate  opon  a  common  principle  (§  854  c-857, 859  ^-860, 
894-905),  and  as  the  former  are  in  perpetual  operatioQ,  either  for  good 
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or  for  evil,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  Practitioner  may  be  as  intelligi- 
bly and  as  much  interested  in  regulating  the  moral  as  the  physical  treat- 
ment of  disease.  The  latter  g«:ierally  preponderates,  often  greatly,  in 
importance;  but  occasions  are  constantly  arising  in  which  the  former 
should  take  the  lead,  while  it  has  at  all  times  the  advantage  of  being 
converted  to  the  salutary  effects  of  physical  remedies. 

Would  our  limits  admit,  we  could  draw  upon  the  histories  of  lunacy 
for  a  vast  amount  of  materials  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  and  practic^ 
importance  of  our  subject.  But  all  this  will  readily  suggest  itself  to 
those  who  may  study  the  phenomena  of  insanity  in  ccHinection  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind  in  its  relations  to  the  organic  life  of  man. 

§  1067,  d.  What  we  have  now  and  hitherto  seen  of  the  precise  corre- 
spondence between  the  effects  of  the  passions  and  of  physical  agents  in 
the  organic  life  of  man  may  be  carried  with  the  effect  of  the  clearest 
demonstration  in  proof  of  the  substantive,  self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul 
(S 1069-1077).  This  must  be  conceded  by  Philosophers  of  every  school ; 
and  those  who  agree  with  the  present  writer  in  his  construction  of  the 
operation  of  the  nervous  power  will  see  how  greatly  the  demonstration 
is  extended  by  regarding  that  power  as  the  medium  through  which 
physical  agents  exert  thoir  effects  upon  parts  remote  from  the  direct  seat 
of  their  operation.  Hero  we  have  a  common  efficient  cause  for  the  com- 
mon phenomena.  The  mental  emotions,  in  one  case,  bring  the  nervous 
power  into  action  by  their  direct  influence  upon  the  great  nervous  cen- 
tre, while  physical  causes,  in  the  cases  supposed,  develop  the  power  in- 
directly, and  in  all  the  cases  each  agent  modifies  the  power  according  to 
its  own  special  nature,  and  directs  it  in  so  complicated  a  manner,  and  ac- 
cording to  an  incalculable  amount  of  contingent  circumstances,  through 
a  labyrinth  of  nerves,  as  to  form  the  most  difficult  problem  in  Physiolo- 
gy (§  233f ,  894,  &c). 

But  to  the  mere  practical  man,  who  aspires  beyond  the  walks  of  em- 
piricism, the  effect  of  the  passions  in  the  production  and  cure  of  disease, 
and  their  undeniable  operation  through  the  nervous  power,  supply  a 
ready  apprehension  of  those  analogous  problems  which  attend  the  opera- 
tion of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  of  a  physical  nature,  and  a  fruitful 
means  for  contesting  with  the  Chemist  the  field  of  Physiology. 

HAVE  DISEASES  UNDERGONE  CHANGES  OP  TTPE  WITHIN  THE  LAST  FORTT 

TEARS,  OR  HAVE  NEW  ONES  APPEARED  t 

§  1068,  a.  By  change  of  type  I  mean  that  radical  change  which  is 
8U(^oscd  to  justify  the  substitution  of  the  stimulating  for  the  antiphlo- 
gistic treatment  of  inflammatory  and  febrile  diseases.  In  this  accepta- 
tion I  answer  the  interrogatory  as  it  has  b^n  in  all  past  time  by  every 
truly  enlightened  and  impartial  observer.  John  Brown,  the  great  An- 
tagonist of  Nature,  and  who  leads  a  hogt  in  his  train,  is  in  no  respect  an 
exception  ;  for,  whatever  may  have  been  his  genius,  he  had  very  little 
practical  knowledge,  was  intemperate  in  his  habits,  and  the  revolution 
which  he  achieved  was  prompted  by  animosity  towards  Cullen  and  other 
early  friends.  As  it  is  important  to  understand  the  ground  upon  which 
this  School  originally  stood,  I  shall  introduce  a  brief  sketch  of  its  origin 
from  the  '^American  Encyclopcpdiay     Thus : 

"  Brown  was  admitted,  as  an  indigent  scholar,  to  a  gratuitous  attend- 
ance on  the  lectures  (Edinburgh),  and  obtained  the  patronage  of  Dr.  Cul- 
len, who  employed  him  as  a  tutor  in  his  own  family.    During  this  course 
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of  studj,  he  married,  and  set  np  a  boarding-house,  but  failed,  and  became 
bankrupt.  About  this  time,  by  a  long  course  of  meditation  on  the  ani- 
mal system,  and  the  vigour  of  his  own  mind,  directed  by  some  reading, 
but  seconded  by  little  or  no  aid  from  practical  observation,  he  elaborated 
a  new  theory  of  medicine.  The  result  was,  the  publication  of  his  JEfc- 
menta  Meilictncp^  which  he  farther  explained  in  a  course  of  private  lec- 
tures. Brown  scrupled  at  no  means  to  push  his  doctrines.  A  new  med- 
ical language  was  introduced;  ideas  totally  at  variance  with  former 
opinions  were  maintained ;  and  the  most  virulent  abuse  of  the  regular 
Professors  of  the  University  was  perseveringly  uttered.  At  length,  ru- 
ined in  reputation,  he  repaired,  in  1786,  to  London.-  Here  he  endeav- 
oured to  excite  attention  by  his  Observations  on  the  Old  Systems  of 
Physic,  but  without  success." — ^Thc  day  of  success,  however,  was  not  long 
delayed.  The  Elements  of  Medicine  had  the  advantage  of  being  written 
in  Latin ;  and  as  the  simplicity  of  its  doctrines,  and  the  practice  incul- 
cated, were  novel  and  fascinating,  all  Europe  soon  became  ensnared  by 
the  charm  (§  621  a,  890 J/,  960  a,  p.  717,  719,  §  1006/,  1065  c). 

§  1068,  h.  Under  my  own  observation  there  has  been  no  change  in 
the  character  of  diseases,  with  the  simple  exception  that  some  forms  have 
been  less  unyielding  within  the  last  twenty  years  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding twenty.  But  this  qualification  is  mostly  limited  to  the  common 
forms  of  local  venous  congestions  and  congestive  fevers  (§  757-785, 786- 
818,  9(31-970).  These  affections  have  yielded,  during  the  latter  period, 
to  rather  smaller  abstractions  of  blood,  and  smaller  doses  of  medicine, 
particularly  cathartics.  But  precisely  the  same  general  mode  of  treat- 
ment has  been  indispensable  to  an  early  recovery,  or  to  a  complete  re- 
moval of  the  disease,  or  to  the  preservation  of  life ;  while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  prevailing  Brunonian  treatment  has  been  distinguished  by  its 
former  disastrous  effects  (§  1068,  a).  In  proof  of  this,  I  need  only  advert 
to  the  excessive  mortality  which  has  attended  the  yellow  fever  within  a 
few  late  years,  and  in  the  treatment  of  which  the  stimulating  plan  has 
been  generally  practised  (Indexes,  article  Loss  of  Blood),  As  an  exam- 
ple of  the  mortality,  though  perhaps  rather  excessive,  it  is  stated  hi  the 
able  Report  of  a  Committee  of  six  Physicians  on  the  "Yellow  Fever  at 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  1855,"  that 

"  The  number  of  deaths  was  about  2000,  or  one  fourth  of  the  entire 
population  remaining  in  the  city.  When  we  consider  that  half  of  this 
population  was  black,  among  whom  there  were  few  deaths,  it  seems 
probable  that  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  whites  attacked,  died." — 
Itcportj  &c,  p.  38;  Richmond,  Virginia,  1857.* 

*  In  the  same  Report  it  is  Rtated  that  tho  yellow  fever  *'in  its  sjinptoms  wa»  much 
the  same  as  all  the  ^freat  epidemics  that  have  occurred  either  hero  or  elfie where'*  (p.  88). 
It  was  early  in  this  epidemic  that  some  physicians  entertained  tho  hope  tliat  the  Muru 
aUd  Tincture  of  Intn  would  prove  a  apf^iJic'toT  the  disease. 

Hero,  nlso,  we  meet,  amone  other  important  statements,  with  an  observation  of  cmsfa- 
infc  wei<;ht  to  tho  doctrine  of  contagiousness  of  yellow  ftver.    Thus : 

'*  In  no  case  that  we  have  known  or  heard  of  was  there  the  least  reason  to  suspect  that 
thf  disease  was  contagious.  Many  hundreds  of  our  people,  flying  from  the  pestilence, 
ffcl-fned  and  died  in  the  neighboring  counties  and  cities,  in  hotels  and  private  houses,  ll 
inlirmariufl  and  hospitalo^ under  idl  possible  varieties  of  place  and  circumstance,  and  yet 
wc  have  not  heard  of  a  nmgh  iuttance  in  which  it  was  ever  alleged  that  the  diaease  WM 
rommunicated  to  the  attendants  or  friends"  (p.  SS). 

This  important  Keport  ia  nnied  by  Wiluam  Seldbn,  M.D.,  Robebt  B.  TvnbtalLi 
M.I).,  William  J.Moork,  mTD..  Gk  D.  Campbell,  M.D.,  Robert  H.  Gori>on,  ILD^ 
A.  H.  WiLLiMAX,  M.D.  It  should  bo  said,  however,  that  Dr.  Williman  dissents  fVom 
the  forei^rmg  statement,  and  believea  that  "  the  cause  of  ^'ellow  fever  is  some  minota 
material  germ,  capable  ot  reprodndng  itself  when  given  off  firom  the  human  boAj ; 
fering  under  this  aisease"  (p.  44). 
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Ab  to  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  inflammation,  I  have  observed 
still  less  of  the  modifying  effects  of  remote  causes  (§  644-676, 710-756), 
In  the  acute  form,  as  affecting  all  great  organs,  the  same  amount  of 
bloodletting,  the  same  cathartics,  though  in  smaller  doses,  thie  same  alter- 
ative antimonial  treatment,  &c.,  have  been  either  necessary  to  life,  or  to 
an  early  and  perfect  recovery.  In  all  these  respects,  pneumonia,  pleuri- 
gy,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  peritoneal  inflammation  of  the  intestines, 
puerperal  peritonitis,  rheumatism,  &c,  have  remained  without  modifica- 
tion, or  with  the  exception  only  that  Cathartics  require  a  more  careful 
regulation  of  their  doses  (§  857,  &c).  In  these  conclusions  I  am  also 
sustained  by  what  I  have  learned  of  the  histories  of  disease  throughout 
the  United  States  (§  969  d,  1005  I,  1005^,  1006  /,  g). 

All  this,  however,  is  inferable,  as  it  respects  my  own  experience,  from 
what  appears  in  this  work,  which  was  published  originally  as  late  as  the 
year  1847,  and  continued  in  repeated  editions  without  modification ;  and 
I  advert  to  the  subject  now,  that  I  may  not  be  misapprehended  (§  1004, 
1005^).  It  may  be  also  proper,  in  consideration  of  the  preference  which 
I  have  hitherto  given  to  the  experience  of  others  as  being  of  greater 
weight  than  my  own,  to  repeat  (§  1025),  that  I  have,  doubtless,  seen  as 
much  of  the  efiects  of  Bloodletting  in  private  practice  as  has  been  wit- 
nessed by  any  other  Physician  during  my  professional  life,  which  ex- 
tends over  a  period  of  more  than  forty  years,  while  also  I  have  been  al- 
ways unremittingly  and  actively  engaged,  up  to  the  present  time,  in  the 
practical  duties  of  Medicine. 

§  1068,  c.  Moreover,  having  adverted  in  this  work  to  the  treatment 
which  I  pursued  in  a  case  of  inflammation  affecting  one  of  my  own  fam- 
ily (§  992,  d),  and  a  case  of  remittent  fever  of  which  another  member 
was  the  subject  (§  870,  aa),  I  shall  state  briefly  the  practice  which  was 
pursued  in  one  of  simple  pneumonia  with  which  I  was  seized  in  March, 
1847,  as  suppl3ring  evidences,  at  least,  of  my  profound  convictions  upon 
all  the  questions  before  us.  The  first  remedy  adopted  was  the  loss  of 
blood  to  the  extent  of  about  two  pounds.  This  was  followed  by  five 
grains  of  Blue  Pill,  and  in  a  few  hours  afterward  by  about  two  drachms 
of  Castor  Oil.  Some  ten  hours  after  the  Bloodletting,  the  symptoms 
having  recurred,  I  was  again  bled  to  the  extent  of  about  24  ounces.  I 
now  took  at  intervals  of  about  four  hours,  half  a  grain  of  Ipecacuanha 
and  two  grains  of  the  compound  powder,  the  latter  to  allay  the  cough. 
Alterative  doses  of  Tartarized  Antimony  were  also  employed  at  intervals 
of  two  or  three  hours,  but  not  to  the  extent  of  producing  nausea.  About 
twelve  hours  after  the  last  Bloodletting,  the  symptoms  having  again  re- 
turned, though  in  a  diminished  degree,  twelve  large  leeches  were  applied 
to  my  chest,  and  the  bleeding  maintained  for  several  hours  (§  925,  a). 
This  was  towards  the  decline  of  the  day.  The  Alteratives  were  con- 
tinued, and  a  Blue  Pill  of  about  five  grains  was  taken.  On  the  follow- 
ing morning,  the  symptoms  having  again  increased,  I  desired  my  medical 
fHend,  Dr.  James  C.  Bliss,  to  bleed  me  again.  It  was  his  opinion,  how- 
ever, that  I  might  recover  with  the  aid  of  the  other  means  alone.  I  re- 
plied that  I  did  not  fancy  the  risk  when  I  had  so  sure  and  safe  a  remedy 
in  the  farther  loss  of  blood,  and  caressed  a  wish  that  he  would  "  carry 
out  upon  myself  the  practice  which  I  had  inculcated  in  my  medical 
writings,  and  which  I  taught  my  Medical  Class.**     I  had  then  in  mind, 

Similar  facts  have  been  accanmlatinff  since  the  Author  of  this  woric  endeavoured  to 
fettle  the  question  of  contagion  upon  pmloeophical  grounds  (§  660,  668  o-cQ. 
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also,  tho  experience  which  prompted  the  remaricB  just  antecedently  pub- 
lished in  §  892^  t,  1006  6,  c.  I  was  accordingly  bled  to  the  extent  of 
about  20  ounces,  when  the  symptoms  vanished  entirely  and  permanently 
(§  955,  by 

On  the  ninth  day  after  the  last  Bloodletting,  when  my  medical  friend 
called  in  the  morning,  ho  found  me  outside  of  the  house,  at  my  usual 
morning  exercise  of  sawing  wood  (§  992,  b^  c).  No  other  medicine  was 
taken,  and  no  blister  was  required.  It  should  be  said,  also,  that  my 
general  health  had  been  infirm  for  a  long  time  antecedently,  and  that  it 
became  subsequently  much  improved  (§  1007,  h). 

§  1068,  d.  One  case  more,  as  farther  illustrating  the  object  of  this 
Section.  It  may  be  interesting,  also,  on  account  of  the  usual  fatali^ 
of  the  disease,  and  the  embarrassing  circumstances  by  which  the  case 
was  surrounded ;  while  it  will  go  to  show  What  have  been  the  practical 
habits  of  the  writer,  and  that  he  has  inculcated  nothing  upon  the  subject 
of  IMoodletting  that  has  not  been  warranted  by  his  own  experience.  The 
patient  was  one  of  our  medical  students,  the  now  Dr.  Johnson,  of  the 
Class  of  1850-51.  I  found  the  fauces  of  an  intense  redness,  tumefied, 
and  attended  with  a  complete  inability  to  swallow.  Any  effort  at  deg- 
lutition was  arrested  at  once  by  the  suffering  which  it  produced.  There 
was  great  constitutional  imtation,  much  restlessness,  pulse  rapid,  hard, 
and  small.  Strength  prostrated.  No  difiiculty  in  respiration  (i  140, 
525-530,  579  c/,  718> 

There  was,  at  this  time,  a  great  deal  of  clamour  in  the  Profession 
against  Bloodletting  under  any  circumstances ;  and  as  this  case  would 
be  well  known  to  the  Class,  I  felt  some  regret  that  it  had  fallen  into 
my  hands,  particularly  as  I  apprehended  a  fatal  issue,  and  that  discredit 
would  be  brought  upon  the  principal  remedy  upon  which  I  saw  that  I 
must  rely.  Nevertheless,  I  sat  the  patient  half  erect  in  his  bed,  and  bled 
him  till  syncope  began  to  approach.  The  quantity  of  blood  taken  was 
about  40  ounces ;  an  extent  of  the  remedy  which  I  practice  only  in  severe 
forms  of  inflammation. 

In  a  few  minutes  aflerward  the  patient  was  able,  afler  repeated  and 
painful  eilbrts,  to  swallow  a  dose  of  Calomel  and  Jalap— about  10  grains 
of  the  former  and  20  of  the  latter.  This  operated  within  a  few  hours, 
but  brought  no  relief  The  throat  remained  of  the  same  intense  redness, 
and  tho  patient  could  no  longer  swallow.  Accordingly,  on  the  same 
day,  I  bl(Kl  him  again  to  approaching  syncope,  when  I  abstracted  about  32 
ounces  more  of  blood,  the  head  and  shoulders,  according  to  my  habitual 
practice,  being  elevated.  Nothing  more  was  done  till  the  day  following^ 
when,  finding  the  patient  no  better,  I  directed  the  application  of  twelve 
large  Leeches  to  the  anterior  part  of  the  neck.  They  executed  their  of- 
fice well,  and  the  bleeding  was  kept  up  for  some  four  hours,  but  the  pa- 
tient was  apparently  worse  in  the  evening.  But,  having  done  so  much 
in  80  short  a  time,  I  concluded  to  await  the  issue  of  the  last  remedy  till 
morning.  Nothing  could  be  swallowed,  and  the  inflammation  was  too 
intense  for  a  blister  (§  898,  />).  Curiosity  was  now  on  tiptoe  about  the 
bleeding,  and  the  general  merits  of  this  remedy  were  to  be  judged  by  the 
issue  of  the  case  I  supposed,  indeed,  that  it  had  been  already  oon- 
dcraned.  Added  to  this,  I  felt  an  extreme  degree  of  anxiety  to  save  the 
life  of  my  patient.  So,  on  the  following  morning,  one  of  the  coldest  in 
the  Winter,  I  arose  at  four  o'clock,  and  walked  to  the  house  of  the  iMr 
tient,  about  a  mile.    What  then  happened  I  shall  relate  drcamstantiaUj, 
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as  it  may  be  of  benefit  to  some  others  mider  similar  ezigencieSy  and,  as 
I  trust,  tor  many  generations  to  oome. 

The  scene,  when  I  entered  the  room,  was  in  every  respect  of  the  most 
dispiriting  nature.  Johnson  was  apparently  moribund.  His  mind  was 
abolished,  the  fauces  as  red  and  tumid  as  ever,  and  a  thread-like  pulse 
running  with  almost  countless  rapidity.  I  stated  to  his  nurse  and  class- 
mate, the  now  Dr.  Oliver,  that  the  only  remaining  chance  was  fixim  a 
fiirther  abstraction  of  blood,  but  that  the  probability  of  immediate  death 
was  so  great  that  it  was  inexpedient  to  risk  any  &rther  the  reputation 
of  this  important  remedy.  That  something,  however,  might  appear,  at 
least,  to  be  done,  I  directed  a  large  blister  to  be  applied  to  the  nape  of 
the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  left  the  patient  with  the  expectation  of  find- 
ing him  dead  at  my  next  visit. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  I  left  the  door  of  the  house,  than  I  was  be- 
set by  a  painful  consciousness  that  I  had  been  in  some  measure  deterred 
firom  a  repetition  of  bloodletting  by  a  fear  that  the  patient  might  die  un- 
der the  operation,  while,  on  the  contrary,  one  more  application  of  the 
remedy  might  save  his  life.  In  any  event,  it  could  but  shorten  it  a  little. 
This  train  of  thought  continued  till  I  had  walked  some  quarter  of  a  mile 
on  my  return  home,  when  I  found  myself  almost  unconsciously  return- 
ing to  carry  out  the  practice  which  my  judgment  prompted. 

I  then  stated  to  Oliver  that  I  had  returned  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
to  Johnson  his  last  chance,  and  that  if  he  died  in  my  hands,  it  was  a 
sad  responsibility  to  which  all  should  be  willing  to  submit,  irrespectively 
of  any  consequences  to  themselves,  or  to  practical  medicine ;  that  it  was 
our  duty  to  give  to  the  patient  the  only  remaining  chance  for  life,  even 
though  the  means  employed  might  be  likely  to  hasten  a  death  which 
would  be  otherwise  certain. 

The  head  and  shoulders  of  the  patient  were  raised,  and  about  twenty 
ounces  of  blood  were  abstracted  (§  973-980).  The  relief  from  the  last 
bleeding  was  such  that  the  patient  could  swallow  water  vnthin  an  hour 
afterward ;  and  from  that  time  his  convalescence  went  forward  steadily 
and  rapidly  (§  955  by  994,  1000-1001,  1005). 

The  circumstances  of  the  foregoing  case,  particularly  the  nature  of  the 
disease  and  attending  symptoms,  rather  than  the  quantity  of  blood  ab- 
stracted, impart  to  it  its  principal  interest.  In  several  cases  of  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain  and  lungs,  where  I  have  had  the  same  successful 
conflict  with  disease,  the  bleedings  have  been  much  more  numerous,  es- 
pecially in  phrenitis,  and  the  quantities  of  blood  abstracted  have  av- 
eraged a  greater  amount  at  each  application  of  the  remedy.  There  has 
been,  also,  in  the  cases  to  which  I  refer,  the  same  exigency  for  the  last 
bleeding,  and  the  same  apprehension  that  it  might  hasten  death. 
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PHYSIOLOGY  OF  THE  SOUL  AND  INSTINCT. 

DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  SOUL. 

S 1069.  In  the  year  1849  1  published  an  Essay  ok  the  '^  Soul  and 
Instinct,  physiologically  distinguished  from  Materiausm."  As 
this  is  the  only  attempt  made,  so  for  as  I  am  aware,  to  demonstrate  the 
substantive  existence  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle  upon  physio- 
logical grounds,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has  been  evaded  (§  8502,  gg)y  and 
as  the  question  is  intimately  connected  with  many  of  the  great  topics 
embraced  in  these  Institutes,  and  forms  an  important  subject  in  Physiol- 
ogy, I  shall  incorporate  with  them  the  essentiiEd  parts  of  the  demonstra- 
tion contained  in  the  Elssay. 

§  1070.  The  evidence  turns  wholly  upon  physiological  facts ;  my  es- 
sential premises  are  relative  to  the  Nervous  System,  and  are  admitt^  by 
all.  They  are  variously  presented  in  this  work,  but  must  be  now  stated 
briefly,  to  render  the  argument  at  once  intelligible,  and  that  it  may  ap- 
pear a  consistent  whole.  This  involves,  necessarily,  a  recapitulation  of 
fJEicts  which  have  been  hitherto  presented  in  different  parts  of  this  work. 

§  1071.  1.  The  brain  b  essentially  subservient  to  the  Soul  and  Prin- 
ciple of  Instinct  (§  455),  or  to  materialism. 

2.  The  spinal  cord,  and  the  nerves  which  depart  from  it,  are,  among 
other  uses,  the  organs  through  which  the  Will  transmits  its  influences  to 
the  voluntary  muscles  (S  478-475). 

8.  The  ganglionic  or  sympathetic  nerve  is  designed  particularly  to 
connect  together,  in  harmonious  action,  the  involuntary  organs,  or  those 
upon  which  life  essentially  depends.  It  is  also  through  this  nerve,  espe- 
cially, that  the  passions  display  their  effects  (§  96-108, 1 18-1 17, 1 2C-130, 
455,  523-524,  and  references  there,  and  Index  11.,  art  Mental  Emotions), 

4.  The  cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems  of  nerves  are  intimate- 
ly blended  with  each  other,  so  that  the  brain,  or  its  equivalent,  is  the 
great  centre  of  both  systems,  and  the  spinal  cord  a  less  general  centre, 
while  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  are  supposed,  also,  by  many, 
to  be  local  centres  to  that  nerve.  Of  this  character,  also,  are,  doubtless, 
the  semilunar  and  other  plexuses,  while,  in  very  recent  times,  it  is  render- 
ed probable  that  certain  nerves  are  special  centres  of  nervous  influence 
(§  1037,  a) ;  all  of  which,  however,  are  more  or  less  subordinate  to  the 
brain  (§  487  g,  497, 499  a,  516  d.  No,  9,  §  520-528,  524  d,  No.  4,  §  1088). 
Whatever,  however,  may  be  true  of  these  local  centres,  it  is  of  no  im- 
portance to  my  demonstration. 

In  consequence  of  the  foregoing  union  of  the  two  systems  of  nerves, 
the  cerebro-spinal  system  has  certain  organic  influences  upon  the  es- 
sential organs  of  life  (§  110-117).  Physical  irritation  of  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  may  be  thus  transmitted  directly  to  the  voluntary  and  in- 
voluntary organs  (§  473-494, 1039) ;  and  the  Passions,  but  not  the  Will, 
by  their  direct  action  upon  the  brain,  may  readily  affect  these  essential 
or  involuntary  organs  through  the  sympathetic  nerve  (Index  II.,  jl/ew- 
tal  Emotions). 

The  influence  of  irritations  of  the  expanded  extremities  of  the  sympa- 
thetic nerve  may  be  also  transmitted  to  the  voluntary  organs  through 
the  circuit  of  this  nerve  and  the  great  nervous  centres,  as  seen  in  the 
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convulsions  of  children  arising  from  dentition,  intestinal  irritation,  &c. 
So,  too,  on  the  other  hand,  ^om  the  same  intercommunication  of  the 
cerebro-spinal  and  sympathetic  systems,  irritations  or  other  affections  of 
the  voluntary  organs  may  be  felt  by  the  involuntaiy  through  influences 
transmitted  by  the  sympathetic  nerve  (§  454-475, 500-52^). 

5.  The  familiar  fact  must  be  next  stated,  that  the  nerves  are  composed 
of  two  kinds,  one  of  which  transmits  the  influence  of  the  Will  and  of 
the  Passions,  and  the  efiects  of  other  causes,  from  the  nervous  centres 
towards  the  circumference,  while  the  other  kind  transmits  impressions 
from  the  circumference  to  the  nervous  centres.  The  first  of  these  two 
orders  of  nerves  is  concerned  in  the  development  of  voluntary  and  many 
involuntary  motions,  and  are  hence  called  excito-motory  nerves.  The 
second  order  are  nerves  of  sensation,  or  sensitive  nerves,  though  the  in- 
fluences transmitted  by  them  to  the  nervous  centres  are  felt,  in  the  nat- 
ural state,  only  when  propagated  through  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
organs  of  sense  (§  201-204,  227,  451-453,  462-475,  500,  1087  h).  It 
should  be  also  remarked  that,  while  some  of  the  two  orders  of  nerves  are 
wholly  or  mostly  of  one  kind  or  the  other — either  exciio-motory  or  sensir 
the — a  very  large  proportion  of  the  nerves  are  composed  of  fibres  of  both 
orders,  though  perfectly  distinct  fix)m  each  other  in  arrangement  and 
function.  This  double  order  pervades  the  entire  body,  and  has  brought 
the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  within  the  range  of  the  most  ex- 
act experiment,  and  has  become  the  foundation  of  many  important  laws, 
which  are  as  clearly  ascertained  as  any  in  astronomy.  The  two  orders 
of  nerves,  or  fibres  of  compound  nerves,  never  interchange  their  func- 
tions, one  of  them  being  always  employed  in  transmitting  impressions  to 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  the  other  as  purely  centrifugal  in  its 
office. 

It  is  also  important  to  understand  that  my  demonstration  is  concerned 
particularly  with  the  system  of  exciio-motory  nerves,  both  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  or  those  nerves  or  fibres  of  compound  nerves  which  trans- 
mit influences  from  the  brain  towards  the  circumference.  Nevertheless, 
many  examples  of  nervous  influence  will  be  introduced,  in  which  the 
other  kind,  or  sensitive  nerves,  are  equally  engaged  along  with  the  exdto- 
tnotory,  as  contributing  to  the  demonstration.  It  may  be  said,  too,  that 
when  the  latter  are  alone  concerned,  as  in  all  acts  of  the  Will,  or  when 
the  Passions  operate,  or  when  motions  follow  in  the  voluntary  or  invol- 
untary organs  from  mechanical  or  other  physical  irritations  of  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  the  projection  of  the  nervous  influence  is  in  a  direct  line  from 
the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system  towards  the  circumference,  and 
generally  terminates  there  (§  245) ;  but  that,  when  both  orders  of  nerves 
are  interested,  the  influences  are  circuitous.  With  these  last,  however,  I 
shall  be  employed  only  for  supplying  illustrations  in  proof  of  the  sub- 
stantive existence  of  the  Soul  and  Principle  of  Instinct^  and  of  their  wjo- 
dus  operandi  through  the  excito-motory  nerves. 

§  1072,  a.  Having  thus  stated  our  anatomical  and  physiological  prem- 
ises, I  shall  next  endeavour  to  render  the  demonstration  of  ready  compre- 
hension by  the  uninstructed  in  the  physiology  of  the  nervoiis  system,  by 
stating  many  illustrations  derived  from  the  operation  of  physical  causes 
to  serve  as  parallel  examples  with  the  operation  of  the  Soul  and  In- 
stinctive Principle. 

.  We  have  seen  that  influences  may  be  transmitted  from  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord  towards  the  circumference  by  impressions  made  directly  upon 
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those  centres,  as  when  they  are  irritated  by  mechanical  or  other  agents, 
or  when  the  Will  or  Passions  operate  (§1071,  No.  4).  We  have  seen, 
abo,  that  impressions  may  be  made  upon  these  centres  through  irritations 
produced  in  distant  organs,  and  then  reflected  from  the  nervous  centres 
upon  other  distant  parts,  and  even  upon  the  parts  from  which  tlie  irrita- 
tions proceeded  originally  (§  512--524, 1071,  Nos.  4,  5).  This  transmis- 
sion of  influences  from  remote  parts  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  which 
is  perpetually  going  forward  between  those  centres  and  all  other  parts, 
in  natural  states  of  the  body  (§  111-113,  455-458,  500),  e\nnce8  the 
great  and  inscrutable  susceptibility  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  en- 
ables us  the  better  to  comprehend  the  action  of  an  Immatet-ial  Substance 
upon  the  brain,  and  its  transmission  of  influences  to  all  parts  of  the  body. 
An  immense  proportion  of  the  natural  influences  upon  the  great  nervous 
centres  (and  they  are  unceasing  and  manifold  beyond  the  compass  of 
imagination)  proceed  from  distant  parts,  and  are  circuitous  in  their  ulti- 
mate destinations.  They  begin  in  the  expanded  extremities  of  the  sen- 
sitive nerves,  or  sensitive  fibres  of  compound  nerves,  in  all  parts,  by  which 
they  are  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres,  where  they  make  their  won- 
derful, and,  as  it  were,  infinitely  complex  but  unfelt  impressions,  which 
are  then  reflected  from  those  centres  upon  other  parts  through  excito-mo- 
tory  nerves  or  the  motor  Jibrea  of  compound  nerves  (which  are  also  called, 
in  such  cases,  norves  of  reflexion).  The  palpable  exceptions  to  these  re- 
flected influences,  and  where  the  transmitted  impressions  terminate  in 
the  central  parts  of  the  nervous  system,  are  normally  confined  to  the  im- 
pressions transmitted  firom  the  organs  of  special  sense,  as  in  seeing,  smell- 
ing, &C.,  and  there  alone  are  the  impressions  felt  (§  194-204,  450-451). 

We  will  now  come  to  our  examples  of  transmitted  and  reflected  influ- 
ences, which  are  clearly  exhibited  in  respiration,  in  vomiting,  in  con- 
tractions of  the  iris,  in  the  permanent  contraction  of  the  sphincter  mus* 
cles,  in  spasms  from  teething,  or  from  irritations  of  the  intestines,  &c. 

In  hreathingy  for  instance,  two  principal  nerves  are  concerned,  and  the 
diaphragm  is  the  principal  muscle  which  is  moved.  The  sensitive  fibres 
of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  more  or  less  of  the  sympathetic,  are  the 
parts  through  which  an  impression,  arising  from  want  of  atmospheric 
air,  is  transmitted  to  the  nervous  centres,  which  is  then  reflected  upon 
the  diaphragm  through  the  phrenic  nerve,  and  calls  it  into  action.  Now, 
the  phrenic  nerve  is  also  the  exdto-motorg  nerve  through  which  the  Will 
operates  upon  the  diaphragm  in  voluntary  respiration.  The  other  res- 
piratory muscles  have  similar  relations  to  the  pneumogastric  and  to 
other  excito-motory  nerves,  and  the  Will  operates  as  readily  upon  the 
intercostal  muscles  as  upon  the  diaphragm.  But  the  diaphragm  is  con- 
spicuously marked  in  this  respect,  and  its  importance  is  inferior  only  to 
that  of  the  heart.  For  farther  details  relative  to  the  coincidences  be- 
tween voluntary  and  involuntary  respiration,  and  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary coughing,  &c.,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  §  500,  e-n ;  and  to 
§  002,  b-g,  for  the  physiology  of  vomiting,  its  various  modes  of  produc- 
tion by  physical  causes,  and  the  exact  coincidences  (as  in  involuntary 
and  voluntary  respiration)  between  their  effect  and  vomiting  brought  on 
by  Mental  Emotions. 

In  seeing,  there  occurs  the  very  complex  example  of  the  motions  of  the 
iris,  which  are  entirely  of  an  involuntary  nature ;  while  the  iris  stands 
in  the  same  relation  to  perfectly  distinct  nerves  as  does  the  diaphragm. 
In  the  former  case,  the  optic  nerve  not  only  conveys  the  impression  to 
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the  brain  which  is  recognized  by  the  mind,  but  it  is  also  the  sensitive 
nerve  for  the  iris,  by  which  the  pupil  is  exactly  adjusted  to  the  degree 
of  light,  while,  according  to  some,  the  excito-motory  nerve  of  the  iris 
goes  from  the  ciliary  branches  of  the  lenticular  ganglion  through  its 
communication  with  the  third  pair  of  cerebral  nerves ;  but,  according 
to  other  and  later  observations,  'Uhe  cervical  sympathetic  is  one  of 
the  motor  nerves  of  the  iris,  and  the  spinal  cord  is  the  origin  of  the 
nerve  fibres  going  from  the  sympathetic  to  the  iris."*  The  brain  is 
the  bond  of  union  in  all  the  cases ;'  but,  for  an  obvious  final  cause,  the 
iris,  unlike  the  diaphragm,  is  withdrawn  from  the  Will  (§  514,  k).  As 
the  stimulus  of  light,  however,  is  indispensable  to  the  natural  contraction 
of  the  iris,  and  is  so  far  unobserved,  it  will  be  readily  understood  by  the 
uninformed  how  a  similar  impression  upon  the  pneumogastric  nerve  in 
the  lungs  is  necessary  to  the  involuntary  motions  of  the  diaphragm ;  and 
since  the  transmitted  impressions  to  the  brain  excite  no  sensation,  either 
in  the  foregoing  cases,  or  in  all  the  endless  variety  of  reflex  actions  in 
which  physical  causes  institute  the  movements,  it  becomes  evident  that  it 
is  no  objection  to  the  supposed  action  of  an  immaterial  substance  upon 
the  brain  that  it  is  not  felt 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  principle  is  exactly  the  same,  whether  im- 
pressions made  directly  upon  the  nervous  centres  give  rise  to  motion  in 
parts  that  are  voluntary  or  involuntary  (§  1071,  Ko.  4,  and  references 
there),  or  whether  the  impressions  upon  those  centres  be  occasioned  by 
influences  transmitted  to  them  from  remote  paiis,  and  which,  by  reflexion, 
equally  give  rise  to  motions.  But,  in  all  the  latter  cases,  the  resulting 
motions  are  involuntary,  as  are  all  in  the  other  cases,  excepting  such  as 
arise  from  the  operation  of  the  Will.  But,  in  the  case  of  the  direct  Im- 
pressions, it  is  particularly  important  to  remember  that  the  motions 
which  are  produced  by  the  Passions  are  essentially  involuntary,  and,  there- 
fore, so  far  exactly  coincident  with  such  as  arise  from  irritating  the  brain 
mechanically  (§  1071,  No.  4),  and  by  our  demonstration,  the  same,  also^ 
with  any  reflex  movements  that  arise  as  the  efiect  of  impressions  propa- 
gated from  distant  parts  upon  the  nervous  centres. 

It  may  be  Anally  added  that  the  two  nervous  centres,  and  both  orders 
of  nerves,  co-operate  together  in  giving  rise  to  motion  in  the  organs  of 
organic  life,  so  far  a^  organic  actions  depend  upon  the  nervous  system 
(S  172,  176,  177,  226-233},  1041);  while  only  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord  and  the  excito-motory  nerves  are  concerned  in  developing  the  mo- 
tions which  are  brought  about  by  the  Mind,  or  the  Instinctive  Prindple, 
qt  by  Mechanical  or  other  direct  physical  irritations  of  the  brain.  In 
ordinary  respiration,  for  example,  the  sensitive  flbres  of  the  pneumc^astric 
nerve  are  indispensable  for  the  transmission  of  an  exciting  influence  from 
the  lungs  to  the  nervous  centres ;  but  in  voluntary  respiration  the  pneu- 
mc^astric  nerve  is  not  concerned,  but  only  the  nervous  centres  and  the 
eacdto-motory  nerves  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  In  the  former  case,  the 
irritation  of  the  nervous  centres  proceeds  from  the  lungs,  and  therefore 
does  not  originate  in  the  brain  or  spinal  cord,  and  so  of  all  reflex  actions ; 
in  the  latter  case,  those  centres  are  directly  irritated  by  the  Will  In  the 
former  case,  also,  a  cause  totally  distinct,  and  originally  remote  from  the 
nervous  centres,  makes  its  impression  upon  them,  and  calls  the  nervous 
power  into  operation ;  while  in  the  latter  case,  or  that  of  voluntary  res- 

^  Brown-Scqqard  remarks  that  "  this  fiict  is  well  established  by  Budge  and  Waller." 
•^Estp.  Betearck.,  p.  10,  lS68t  also,  1 104S. 
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piration,  precisely  the  same  nervous  influence  is  brought  into  action,  and 
through  the  same  nervous  channel,  bj  the  WUly  and  therefore,  by  parity  of 
reason,  by  a  cause  as  distinct  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  as  is  the  cause 
of  the  irritation  in  the  former  case.  The  first  is  true  of  all  involuiUary  mO' 
tions  when  the  nervous  centres  are  irritated  by  impressions  propagated  from 
other  parts ;  and  the  lost  is  true  of  all  voluntary  motions,  and  of  all  the  in- 
voluntary,  when  the  irritating  cause  is  applied  immediately  to  the  centres. 

These  coincidences  in  results  of  irritations  of  the  bndn  and  spinal  cord 
as  brought  about  by  irritations  of  parts  remote  from  those  centres,  with 
such  as  follow  their  direct  irritations  by  mechanical  causes,  and  the  coin- 
cidences between  the  effects  of  indirect  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres, 
as  in  involuntary  respiration  and  vomiting  by  emetics,  with  the  same  ef- 
fects of  the  mind  in  voluntary  respiration  and  vomiting  occasioned  by 
disgust,  and  the  coincidences,  also,  between  the  effects  of  mechanical  irri- 
tations of  the  brain  with  such  as  ensue  upon  the  operation  of  the  mind 
and  its  passions,  and  a  general  concurrence  of  the  coincidences,  through- 
out, as  to  a  manifest  cause  irritating  the  nervous  centres,  as  well  as  a  gen- 
eral coincidence  in  results,  form  the  groundwork  of  this  demonstration 
(227,  228,  476  c,  500/-«,  844,  1067  «). 

§  1072,  b.  Let  us  now  be  critically  understood,  both  here  and  in  for- 
mer places  in  this  work,  when  speaking  of  the  Passions  as  elements  of 
the  mind,  and  as  producing  involuntary  effects.  It  certainly  is  not  in- 
tended to  be  implied  that  they  are  not  more  or  less  associated  with  acts 
of  intellection,  and,  perhaps,  always  brought  into  operation  by  some  act 
of  the  Mind  properly  so  called.  This  is  also  doubtless  true  of  the  Will, 
which  appears  to  depend  more  or  less  upon  the  previous  exercise  of  re- 
flection, comparison,  and  judgment,  in  man,  but  moved  into  action  in 
greater  independence  in  animals — that  is,  instinctively.  This  remark 
may  apply,  also,  to  the  Understanding  (§  241  by  243).  If,  however,  the 
Passions  and  the  Will  be  the  results  of  intellectual  processes,  the  former, 
by  their  great  variety  and  their  peculiar  operation  in  organic  life,  while 
the  latter  and  all  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind  are  excluded  from  that 
department  of  life,  and  the  sameness  of  the  Will,  throughout,  in  princi- 
ple and  results,  evince  an  individuality  that  renders  them  equivalent  to 
elements  or  properties  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle.  They  are 
as  precise  and  peculiar  in  their  phenomena  as  any  admitted  faculties, 
and  their  results  are  far  more  strongly  pronounced.  They  must,  there- 
fore, be  taken  as  equivalents,  and  as  the  only  practical  ground  of  discus- 
sion.    All  beyond  is,  at  least,  metaphysical  (§  243-246). 

But  the  question  which  is  thus  raised,  in  anticipation  of  any  caviling, 
has  no  bearing  upon  our  demonstration,  nor  upon  any  of  the  topics  dis- 
cussed in  these  Institutes.  It  is  equally  immaterial  whether  the  Pas- 
sions and  the  Will  be  distinct  elements  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Prin- 
ciple, acting  independently,  or  summoned  into  operation  by  the  higher 
facultici*,  or  whether  they  be,  respectively,  the  concurrent  results  qf  those 
faculties.  In  the  latter  case,  they  would  be  employed  in  a  collective 
sense ;  and,  as  the  results  arc  the  same  as  if  they  were  distinct  entities, 
and  entirely  different  from  other  manifestations  of  Kcason  and  Instinct, 
they  arc  as  properly  designated  by  the  s[)Coiric  names  of  Passions  and 
Will,  and  the  former  resolved  into  I^vc,  Hatred,  Anger,  &c.,  as  any  of 
the  Faculties  upon  which  they  may  depend  arc  known  by  other  names. 
They  may  be  called  mere  Emotions;  but  still  they  would  belong  to  men- 
tal prooeases,  and  that  is  enough  for  all  the  purposes  that  can  bear  any 
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rdaticm  to  physiolo^cftl  Inqniries,  or  to  oar  prenent  olgecta.  It  wo 
h^  indeed,  equally  to  onr  porpofe,  were  it  conceded  that  the  etimi 
which  gives  rise  to  the  Passions  emanates  from  other  oi^gans  than 
ttndn,  since  they  operate  through  the  medU^m  of  the  nenrooa  system, 
oAder  the  control  of  the  mental  fiunilties,  and  are  palpably  asaodi 
with  them  dther  as  co-ordinate  elements  or  as  resulting  emotions.  ' 
remote  stimulus,  upon  this  hytkithesis,  simply  rouses  the  mind  Into 
tion.  The  conclusions,  therefore,  which  I  shall  have  predicated  oft] 
can  not  be  afiected  by  any  hypothesis  of  a  metaphysical  nAture,  noi 
any  supposed  involutions  of  o£ber  organs  with  the  brain  (§  167  JT,  1*3 
^  188, 188  a,  227,  280,  232,  241-245,  476  e,  500/-^,  902  i,  1067.  J 
^      iMbixBs,  article  Will). 

Having  thus  disposed  of  this  question  to  meet  any  snbtletiea  of 
q)eoniative  philosopher,  I  shall  now  interrogate  the  phyndloglGal  i 
as  to  the  individuality  of  the  Will  as  a  property  of  the  Soul  and  Insti 
When  it  will  be  found  that  it  is  in  no  respect  the  same  complex  enu 
ttra  of  either  as  the  Passions.  It  is  not  obedient  to  any  analogous  h 
ribr  does  it  operate  through  the  same  mechanism  as  the  PassioDfl. 
distinguished  from  the  Passions  by  the  simplicity  and  precision  of  iti 
sidli^  by  its  great  final  cause,  by  its  operation  in  animal  life^  and  thrc 
the  cerebro-spinal  system,  while  the  Passions  operate  mo^Iy  in  org 
life  and  through  the  sympathetic  system.  In  all  these  respects  the' 
is  on  common  ground  with  Judgment  and  Reflection,  whUe  it  is  the  i 
itaportant  and  uniform  characteristic  of  the  Instinctive  Principle  throi 
out  the  animal  tribes  0  476  c,  500  A> 

1 1078,  a.  It  is  allowed  by  all  that  some  invisible,  intangible  prim 
exlrts  in  the  Nervous  System,  commonly  known  as  the  Nervma  Pc 
which  18  extensively  concerned  in  the  processes  of  animal  organizat 
and  I  htivo  endeavoured  to  show  that  this  power  is  a  vital  agent,  w 
is  very  variously  brought  into  action  either  by  physical  or  moral  cat 
and  that  when  motion  is  produced  by  direct  or  indirect  physical  in 
tions  of  the  brain,  or  by  the  Will  or  the  Passions,  it  is  in  consequent 
the  development  of  this  nervous  power,  and  the  direction  of  its  influc 
upon  the  organic  properties  of  the  parts  that  are  brought  into  mot 
It  operates  equally  in  organic  and  animal  life,  but  through  very  diffe 
channels  and  with  very  different  results.  It  is  most  important  in 
organic  life  of  animals,  though  its  greatest  final  cause  is  relative  to  ; 
mal  life.  Its  transmission  to  the  former  is  through  involuntaiy  nor 
i:!:  I  whether  it  be  consequent  on  the  operation  of  physical  causes,  or  w. 

;*»>*•  ^  the  Passions  disturb  the  organs  in  that  department  of  life;  and  it 

through  the  cerebro-spinal  or  voluntary  nerves  that  the  Will  open 
upon  the  organs  of  animal  life,  and  when  injuries  of  the  brain  or  spi 
cord,  or  when  the  Passions  affect  these  organs.  Such  are  the  gem 
facts  (§  1072,  a).  When  the  Will  produces  muscular  motion,  it  la 
developing  the  nervous  power,  and  transmitting  it  to  the  voluntary  m 
cles,  when  it  stimulates  the  muscles,  and  brings  them  into  action  throi 
.   ,  their  own  inherent  power.    And  just  so  of  the  Passions,  and  of  pliys: 

'»  causes.     There  is  no  wandering  of  the  Will  or  of  the  Passions  into 

oi^gans  which  they  affect,  as  has  been  always  vaguely  supposed,  no  n: 
than  of  physical  agents  when,  on  being  applied  to  the  nervous  cent 

'  ^  •'  they  excite  analogous  motions  (§  283).     It  is  also  important  to  um 

stand  that  the  nervous  power,  by  whatever  cause  developed,  is  liabL 

I ,  aot  with  intennty  upon  the  brain  (!  280, 509, 950, 1040).     I  have  i 
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endeavoured  to  show  that  the  nervous  power  is  developed  by  the  mind  in 
all  acts  of  intellection,  and  thistt  there  is  then  an  associate  action  between 
this  power,  the  brain,  and  the  mind ;  though  beyond  the  analogies  sup- 
plied by  the  Will  and  the  Passions,  this  may  be  hypothetical  (§  234). 

But  all  that  is  embraced  in  this  Section,  whether  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  nervous  power,  or  its  mode  of  development  and  action,  or  whether  it 
have  any  existence,  is  unimportant  to  my  demonstration  (§  234,  e-h). 
It  simply  facilitates  an  imderstanding  of  the  phenomena  upon  which  the 
demonstration  depends.  (See  Inde^qbs,  Articles  Nervous  Power,  Sym- 
pathy.  Remedial  Action,  Organic  Life,  &c.). 

§  1073,  6.  I  may  say,  also,  that  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  Nervous  Power  forms  a 
bond  of  union  between  the  Soul,  the  Principle  of  Instinct,  and  the  Brain, 
and  that,  this  Principle  is  instrumental  not  only  in  the  results  of  Sensa- 
tion as  set  forth  in  the  present  work,  but  in  the  acts  of  Intellection.  The 
phenomena  of  the  Nervous  Power  in  developing  voluntary  motion  when 
the  Will  operates,  and  of  the  Passions  in  their  demonstrations  in  Organic 
Life,  supply  many  forcible  evidences  of  the  instrumentality  which  I  as- 
sign to  the  Nervous  Power  in  the  concerted  action  between  the  Soul,  the 
Principle  of  Instinct,  and  the  Brain.  (See  Indexes,  Articles  WiU  and 
Mental  Emotions,) 

§  1074.  From  what  has  been  now  said  of  the  ground  of  my  reason- 
ing, you  begin  to  perceive  the  consequences  which  must  logically  follow. 
You  begin  to  discern  the  force  of  the  analogy  between  the  effects  of  those 
elements  of  the  mind  (or  emotions,  if  it  be  preferred,  §  1072,  h),  the  Will 
and  the  Passions,  and  of  mechanical  and  other  physical  agents  when  ap- 
plied to  the  brain.  You  see,  already,  that  if  the  brain  be  influenced  by 
SOMETHING  whcu  physical  agents  acting  upon  it  give  rise,  in  consequence, 
to  motion  in  the  voluntary  muscles,  and  in  the  heart,  bloodvessels,  stom- 
ach, &C.,  so  must  it  be  equally  influenced  by  something,  and  that  something 
must  be  equally  an  exciting  and  analogous  cause,  when  the  Will  gives 
rise  to  voluntary  motion,  or  when  the  Passions  aflect  the  action  of  the 
heart,  produce  blushing,  or  excite  vomiting,  &c.  From  the  exact  anal- 
ogy in  eflects  in  the  two  cases,  there  must  bo  an  analogy  among  the 
causes  and  their  modus  operandi ;  and  therefore  the  Soul  and  Principle 
of  Instinct  (of  which  the  Will  and  the  Passions  are  prominent  character- 
istics) are  as  mucli  distinct  causes  as  are  the  mechanical  irritants  or  other 
physical  agents  which  determine  the  corresponding  movements.  I  say, 
that  such  is  your  mental  constitutftn  you  cannot  resist  this  conclusion, 
however  prone  you  may  be  to  materialism.  Here  is  an  animal  whose 
brain  is  shocked  by  a  blow  or  irritated  mechanically,  and  spasms  follow 
in  the  voluntary  muscles ;  and  you  see  that  the  Will  is  even  capable  of 
imitating  that  convulsive  affection.  Here  is  another  whose  brain  is  ir- 
ritated by  the  application  of  alcohol,  and  you  see  the  heart  beating  more 
actively  as  a  result ;  and  here  is  a  third  whose  heart  is  as  quickly  enfee- 
bled in  action  by  the  application  of  tobacco  to  the  brain,  jui*t  as  it  is 
excited  by  joy  and  anger  in  the  one  case,  or  depressed  by  grief  and  fear 
in  the  other  (§  481  a-h,  487,  &c.).  You  also  witness  the  Fame  spasms 
in  the  voluntary  muscles  from  the  operation  of  the  Passions  as  arise  from 
mechanical  causes  when  affecting  the  brain  (§  486,  487  g).  Consider, 
for  example,  a  paroxysm  of  hysteria,  where  convulsions  of  the  voluntary 
muscles  are  brought  on  by  some  mental  irritation,  and  where  they  are  ex- 
actly the  same  as  when  produced  by  disturbing  the  brain  mechanvcaUy, 
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Ckmsider,  also,  how  greatly  analogous  aro  these  mental  parox3r8iD8  to 
convulsions  that  proceed  from  teething  and  intestinal  troubles ;  and  1 
exactly  alike  are  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  acts  of  respiration, 
of  them  being  determined  by  the  direct  action  of  the  Mind  upon  the  bi 
and  the  involuntary  act  by  an  impression  transmitted  from  the  lung 
the  brain.  How  precisely  the  same,  also,  the  involuntary  contractioi 
the  sphincter  ani  and  its  contraction  as  effected  by  the  Will,  and  w 
the  same  philosophy  is  concerned  in  respect  to  causation  as  in  the 
untary  and  involuntary  acts  of  respiration  (§  500  o,  514 /*,  g),  Coi 
er,  too,  among  the  inexhaustible  examples,  the  variety  of  cfTects  w 
result  from  the  operation  of  an  emetic,  as  set  forth  in  §  002,  g^  and 
same  effects  as  produced  by  a  blow  upon  the  head — all  consequent  i 
an  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres — ^and  then  compare  them  with 
j  somie  results  which  ensue  when  vomiting  is  produced  by  disgu6t^  and 

by  its  recollection ;  and  compare  many  of  these  results  with  the  cflTect 
■  Fear — the  bounding  action  of  the  heart,  the  small  and  n&pid  pulse 

ii  "^  half-sus])ended  respiration,  the  pallor  of  the  skin  and  the  copious  pe 

ration,  the  flood  of  urine,  the  hurried  movements  of  the  intestinal  c; 

^  (  the  ghastly  countenance  apd  frightful  eyeballs,  the  trembling  of  the 

untary  muscles  and  the  prostration  of  their  power;  or,  compare  tli< 
suits  of  many  physicrol  causes,  such  as  constipation  of  the  bowels, 
the  effects  of  Griej\  either  so  influencing  the  nervous  centres  as  to 
dermine  digestion,  or  so  acting  u])on  the  brain  as  to  overthrow  the  i 
tal  faculties;  or  consider  how  llojie,  succeeding  to  Grief,  will,  like 
ics,  cathartics,  shower-bath,  change  of  climate,  &c.,  influence  the  ner 
centres  in  yet  another  manner  so  as  to  restore  that  digestion  which  C 

i-    c  had  impaired.    And  what  makes  the  tears  flow,  when  Grief,  or  I.«ov 

'••'■*  Joy,  or  Anger,  is  in  the  ascendant,  just  as  they  do  when  snuff' or  c 

physical  agenis  irritate  the  nose?  Why  does  the  mouth  water  at 
sight  of  11  bountiful  feast,  or  on  s»ccnting  its  odour,  or  from  its  oxp< 
tion  alono,  juj»t  as  it  will  on  chewing  horseradish  or  tobacco  ?  Wliy 
the  sight  ofii  pill-box,  or  olH*nsivo  odours,  or  startling  or  oilier  unpl 
ant  sounds,  oinTate  upon  some  aftiT  the  manner  of  cathartics  ($  o\ 
814  <z,  JS'J2 1'  K  Oil  K  Ool-  /')  I  It  is  palpable  enough,  that,  in  one  s< 
of  the  oasos  the  efllTls  are  owing  to  some  physical  cause  irritating 
brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  which  are  totally  di>tinct  and  tlifferont  1 
those  JKTvous  coutri's;  ami,  can  any  one  be  so  regardless  of  the  2>lai 
rule  of  philosophy  as  to  suppose  that  the  corresponding  results,  in 
other  si'rii's,  aro  not  ocpially  due  to  Pome  cause  which  is  alike  <Ii>i 
mid  dillbriiit  from  the  nervous  centres?  All  of  them  are  the  most 
miliar  facts  that  engage  our  attention ;  but  such  as  are  relative  to 
mind  have  enirapjcd  us  onlv  as  facts. 

§  lOTo,  (t.  Wo  now  rovort  to  our  statement  relative  to  the  ner\ 
power  (§  lOTo)  in  ])ursuit  of  a  common  pn.>ximato  cause  by  wliirh 
the  endloss  hut  analogous  j)hcnomena  to  which  wc  have  adverletl 
brought  about.  It  is  readily  granted  that  the  mechanical  and  ol 
physical  causes  are  not  transmitted  to  the  parts  which  they  inthu 
through  tho  medium  of  tho  nervous  system,  and  we  must  therefore  1 
for  Homo  intermediate  cause  by  which  the  remote  effwts  are  produ 
It  is  of  no  impi^rtancc  to  our  present  objects  whether  this  cause  \yo 
vanism,  or  a  nervous  fluid,  or  nervous  power,  or  a  vibration  of  the  n 
ous  flbrcs,  cNce.  (8  181  ^,  231  a)\  and,  from  the  analogy  in  the  elfoot: 
the  Will  and  Pai«sions,  it  is  equally  clear  that  these  elements  or  omi 
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tions  of  the  Mind  are  not  transmitted  to  the  parts  affected^but  that  thej 
must  operate  through  the  same  intermediate  proximate  cause  as  the 
physical  agents.  These  unquestionable  coincidences,  therefore,  not  only 
place  the  external  and. internal  primary  causes  upon  common  ground  as 
substantive  agents,  but  are  demonstrative  of  their  operation  through 
some  efficient  cause  appertaining  to  the  nervous  system.  This  is  also 
further  sustained  by  the  simplicity  and  consistency  of  Nature  in  her  fun- 
damental institutions,  especially  where  the  mechanism  is  the  same,  al- 
though there  be  great  diversity  in  the  remote  causes  and  results. 

Nor  do  I  entertain  any  doubt,  however  much  the  physical  school  may 
look  upon  this  question  as  an  affair  of  *'  spiritualism*'  (§  1034),  that  tile 
facts,  which  are  of  such  an  endless  variety,  so  distinctly  pronounced,  and 
so  perpetually  before  us,  will  be  universally  allowed  to  establish  the  in- 
terpretation rendered  in  these  Institutes  of  tiie  modus  opei-andi  of  the 
nervous  power.  There  is  not  a  plicnomenon  relative  to  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  the  doctrine  will  not  explain,  nor  is  there  one  which  can  be 
consistently  or  intelligibly  explained  by  any  other.  (See  Indexes,  Articles 
Nervoits  Foiver^  Sifmpathyy  Remedial  Agents^  Will,  and  Mental  Emotions,) 

It  is  also  evident  from  my  premises,  that,  if  the  movements  which  are 
excited  by  the  action  of  physical  causes  upon  the  brain  be  only  remotely 
due  to  those  causes,  and  not  to  any  primary  change  in  the  brain  (which 
includes  the  transmitted  as  well  as  direct  impressions),  it  must  equally 
follow  that  the  effects  of  the  Will  in  developing  voluntary  motion,  and 
of  the  Passions  in  modifying  the  action  of  the  heart  and  bloodvessels, 
and  other  organs,  cannot  be  due  to  any  onginal,  primary  cltanges  in  the 
condition  of  the  brain,  but,  of  necessity,  to  some  causes  as  distinct  from 
the  brain  as  are  the  physical.  But,  as  this  is  the  great  point  in  matericU- 
ism,  and  forms  the  chemical  doctrine  of  intellection,  let  us  admit  that 
tli£  remote  effects  brought  about  by  physical  impressions  upon  the  brain 
arc  due  to  simply  some  physical  change  in  the  organ,  and  that,  there- 
fore, the  corresponding  manifestations  of  the  Will  and  the  Passions  are 
equally  owing  to  simply  physical  changes  in  the  great  nervous  centre, 
it  will  still  follow  just  as  logically  that  there  must  be  in  the  latter  case 
as  much  an  efficient  cause  for  the  cerebral  changes  as  there  is  allowed 
to  be  in  the  former. 

§  1075,  b.  So  far,  then,  the  analogy  is  complete.  But,  in  the  cose  of 
the  physical  agents  the  causes  are  of  a  passive  nature,  and  require  other 
agencies  to  bring  them  into  operation.  How  different,  on  the  other 
hund,  with  the  Will  and  the  Passions  J  Hero  the  causes  arc  entirely 
self-acting,  originating  their  own  actions  in  the  Sensorium  Commune. 
This,  in  itself,  establishes  a  radical  distinction  between  the  nature  of  the 
Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  and  of  all  physical  causes,  and  is  utterly 
fatal  to  materialism.  The  self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul  and  of  Instinct, 
and  espcr.ially  of  the  rational  faculty,  transcends  greatly  the  Principle 
of  Organic  Life,  which  requires  the  operation  of  stimuli  to  rouse  it  and 
maintain  it  in  action  (§  75,  136,  188 A).  Nay  more,  the  Will  and  the 
ra<ilous  are  among  the  most  efficient  causes  in  calling  into  action  the 
Principle  of  Life  ;  and  being,  in  this  respect,  upon  common  ground  with 
all  Vila/  stimuli,  the  materialist  will  see  in  this  analogy  an  insuperable 
proof  of  the  substantive  existence  and  self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  and 
how,  also,  the  same  analogy  distinguishes  the  Soul  completely  from  the 
Principle  of  Life,  with  which  it  has  been  confounded  even  by  eminent 
Vitalists.     The  group  of  the  facts  is  here  so  very  comprehensive,  and 

Kkk 
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80  demonstratiTe  of  the  two  most  important  problems  in  intellectual 
organic  philosophy,  that  I  pause  in  this  manner  upon  the  subject. 
80  far  tis  action  is  immediately  concerned  in  the  two  cases  an  ana 
obtains,  and  we  may  reason  upon  that  analogy  from  the  sclf-ixctiug 
to  the  existence  of  an  active  1  Principle  of  Life  upon  which  organic 
tions  depend  (§  234,  1034).  But,  we  shall  seek  in  vain,  throughou 
wide  range  of  Nature,  for  any  direct  similitude  with  the  manife^ta 
of  lieason  or  of  Instinct ;  though,  if  we  pass  the  limits  of  Xatur 
may  discover  in  the  results  of  Creative  Enerp}'  that  analogy  witl 

^\.  ''  Soul  which  shadows  forth  the  Image  of  God  (§  234,  a-h), 

l,  1^  §  107G,  a.  AVhat  has  now  been  said  is  equally  applicable  to  mo^ 

U7II,  whether  it  regard  the  manifestations  of  mind  as  a  chemical  phen 
non,  or  as  elaborated  from  the  blood ;  and  these  arc  the  only  liypot 
which  have  any  intelligible  foundation.     They  must,  therefore,  be 
considered  more  specifically. 
^  The  chemical  supposes  that  all  acts  of  intellection,  all  mlinifcBts 

''*"  of  the  Will  and  tli3  Passions,  all  the  impulses  of  Conscience,  an 

Adoration  of  the  Deity,  are  results  of  "  the  chemical  action  which  // 

.■  1  meutA  of  the  food  and  the  oj-i/gen  of  the  air  muttialh/  exeraiie  on  each  t 

(§  340  e,  oOO  7fy  1054).     This  is  the  hypothesis  of  combubtion. 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  impossibility  of  referring  the  plic 
cna  to  a  chemical  process  without,  at  least,  an  attendant  cause  to 
tute  the  process.     This,  however,  is  farther  examined  at  §  500,  w, 
which  I  would  refer  the  reader;  and  what  will  soon  be  said  of  the 
trine  of  mental  secretion  will  bo  nlikc  applicable,  in  principle,  ti 

!j!,  chemical  hypothesis,  and  will  cover  the  whole  ground. 

'i    '  §  107G,  h.  l^it  there  is  a  class  of  I'hilosophers  who  have  cndeavi 

to  riMulcr  the  chemical  doi»lrine  .acceptable  by  aclmittin*;:  sornotliin*: 
a  Soul,  wliiHi  is  supposed  to  act  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  that 
bustivc  process  upon  which  tin;  [)Iicnonicna  of  Kcason  and  Instinc 
saitl   to   di'pciul.      l>ut  it  may  he  readily  seen  that  the  hypothec: 
illusory. 

In  the  first  j)lace,  the  supposition  of  the  dependence  of  thought, 
ui>on  any  chemical  process  necessarily  places  the  agency  of  the  supp 
principK',  in  its  rehiiion  lo  the  phenomena  of  INIindand  of  Instinct,  i 
exactly  the  same  ground  as  the  simple  chemical  hypotliesis ;   forth 
suits  would  still  1k!  chemical  and  nothing  more.     If  oxygen  unite 
anolher  eleuieul,  and  result  in  combustion,  it  takes  place  under  a  sjm 
law,  and  an  <'xact  chemical  product  ensues,  which  neither  the  SonI 
alter,  nor  imaginaticm  aiVect.    The  only  part  which  the  Soul  would  t; 
according;  to  any  analojrii's  l)orrowed  from  Chemistry,  and  which  is  m* 
siirily  the  part  supposed,  would  he  that  of  exerting  merely  a  predisp(» 
aninity  among  the  eh^ments.     This  pre<lisposing  influence  is  mean 
mibnice  whatever  may  he  suj)]>osed  to  result  from  its  action  upon 
.loctrine  of  rv/^//v.w">  (§  ■U^0  J,  /).)()•,*  a-r).     In  this  only  view  of  the  ; 
I  ject,  the  chemical  tendency  of  the  Soul  would  no  more  react  upon  it 

than  that  oi' phifinmn^  and  the  only  result  would  he  (in  chemical  phi 
ology),  a  combustion  of  the  elements  of  the  brain,  just  as  when  hydr< 
and  oxygen  gases  are  submitted  to  the  catalytic  action  of  the  ni 
And  so  of  any  other  given  chemical  change.  It  always  terminatt 
one  way. 

AVheni^ver,  then^fore,  oxygen  unites  with  the  phosphorus  of  the  bi 
according  to  the  material  doctrine  of  intellection,  whether  chemics 
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chemico-iipirituat,  it  can  fbrm  no  otiier  compound  than  phosphorouit  at 
phosphoric  acid,  whatever  lli«  Bupjioscd  aciivit;  of  tliu  combustion  :  or,, 
if  it  uniie  with  ihose  other  combiietible  elements  of  the  oi'gaii,  carboiri 
itnd  hydrogen,  the  resulting  conipounda  mu«t  be  carbonic  udd  in  on« 
caao,  and  water  in  the  other;  or,  at  most,  a.  special  triple  compound  of 
ihose  elements.  An  ejLciting,  or  predisposing,  or  any  other  agency  of 
the  Soul,  even  were  the  soul  a  material  auli«[)tnce^  would*in  no  respect 
aflect  these  results ;  and  (o  imugine  that  the  Soul  enters  into  either  com-' 
hinution,  and  is  yet  in  perpetual  o\»eraxioa,  per  le,  would  be  a  cbeuiicai>| 
absurdity.  Whatever  consideruliun,  therefore,  may  be  given  to  chemit 
proc>!Sse8  thus  instituted  as  the  eource  of  ideaa,  &c,  it  can  1 
speci  different  from  that  which  attributes  them  to  one  of  an  uncompli'^ 

The  ditSculty  will  be  readily  appreciated,  both  here  and  in  n^ard  to 
organic  products,  which  arc  equally  ascribed  to  a  chemiuul  pinHCM  (for 
these  doctrines  iire  "Siamese  twins"),  should  it  be  nttompted  to  cull  in 
the  aid  of  tlie  Soul,  or  the  I'rinciple  of  Life,  in  any  of  the  manipulations 
of  the  Laboratory.  They  are  so  far  on  common  ground  ;  and,  if  the  Soul 
can  promote  combustion  in  the  hrain,  or  in  any  way  modify  its  resuUsi 
or  the  Principle  of  Life  subserve  the  chemical  hypothesis  of  organic  re- 
sults (according  to  Liebig),  tliey  should  be  eqnally  competent  out  of  the 
body,  so  only  they  could  be  brought  into  external  operation.  But  no 
imagination  can  surmise  the  possibility  of  applying  them  in  a  cbentical 
manner,  and,  least  of  all,  eliciting  by  the  aid  of  the  Soul  the  phenomena 
of  mind  from  the  most  ingenious  devices  of  Oi^anic  Chemistry.  On  itw 
othur  hand,  however,  there  is  no  ditHouliyin  regarding  the  Saul  as  a  couss 
acting  through  the  vital  constitution  of  an  organ,  and  thus  originating 
all  the  phenomena  of  mind  ;  while,  in  so  doing,  we  get  rid  of  an  unneuc»- 
sary,  as  well  as  an  unmeaning  and  mischievous  niulliplicati< 
(§171-221). 

The  Chemico-Spi ritualist  is  thus  coerced  to  the  alternative  of  ascril>' 
ing  all  intellectual  an(l  instinctive  functions  to  the  immaterial  print^plcfl. 
in  their  co-operation  with  tlie  vital  constitution  of  the  brain,  or  to  deny 
the  existence  of  those  principles  (whether  immaterial  or  material),  and 
throw  himself  exclusively  upon  the  simple  chemical  rationale.  If  th4: 
doctrine  stand,  it  must  be  upon  its  own  merits,  and  not  through  any 
sophistry  that  may  seem  like  a  leaning  towards  the  common  faith  of 
mankind— no  gilding  the  material  device — no  concession  to  what  may 
be  considered  the  innocent  but  obstinate  belief  of  the  spiritual  theorist, 
in  the  trust  that  he  may  Anally  discern  the  reality  of  bis  delusion. 

Again,  farther:  the  Organic  Chemist  maintains  thai  all  the  pi 
of  life  are  owing  to  the  same  combinations  of  oxygen  with  pliosph 
carbon,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen,  as  are  supposed  to  give  rise  to  inlelleo, 
tion.     The  brain  is  thus  placed  on  common  ground  with  all  other  pai 
Why,  then,  are  there  no  manifestations  of  mind  or  instinct  in  the  liwr^ 
intcstin?>(,  or  in  the  bones  where  phosphorus  abounds!     Or,  turning 
the  accommodating  Chemico-Spiritualist,  Imay  ask.  if  the  Soul  or  Instlni 
make  all  the  difference  as  r^ards  intellectual  and  instinctive  muoiresl 
tions,  what  makes  the  difference  in  respect  to  the  corporeal  phenomenal 
Nor  is  that  all.     If  the  brain  be  considered  the  source  of  intellection  ' 
its  oi^unic  condition  aione,  how  are  facts  treasured  up,  and  ever  present 
from  childhood  to  decrepit  aget     As  the  hrain,  like  all  other  parte,  w 
eonetantly  sohiect  to  renewals,  the  facts  should  go  with  the  parts  upon 
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which  they  are  impreeseil,  if  the  organ  alone  be  Ibeir  receptacle.  Why^ 
aguin,  are  ifae  events  of  ahildbood  fresh  to  tlie  Octogenuriun,  when  tlioM 
of  the  day  are  speedily  forgoltent  Why  may  mumory  bo  trained  will 
a  spceial  relerencc  U>  ptirtieulur  subjects,  and  to  a  forget t'alne«s  of  oiba^ 
or  disciplined  to  a  gitincral  coiiipasa  of  knowledge^  MatcrialiMii  mug 
here  be  consistent  and  simid  on  its  own  pbilo»ophy.  But  tbc  Son), 
the  other  hand,  ua  also  the  Instinctive  Pi-inciple,  being  one  of  nn  i 
cbunging  nuture  (as  proved  by  these  very  facia),  holds  fast  the  treaiui] 
of  knowledge,  or  the  improvements  it  may  gain  (§  180). 

And  heits  wc  come  upon  a  demonstration  which,  were  there  no  otht 
objection,  would  be  fatal  to  materialism  in  either  of  its  shapes ;  for  oi 
liypolhesis  supposes  that  intellection,  &c,  in  the  result  of  the  cambuetii 
procci>s,  and  the  other,  of  secretion.  In  either  case,  thei^ore,  all  jda 
should  be  as  evanescent  as  the  processes  themselves. 

Finally,  such  as  are  disposed  to  follow  the  Author  any  fartWr  upc 
thifl  particular  question  will  find  in  former  parts  of  this  work  tnnny  loi 
gestions  which  have  a  direct  bearing  upon  it,  as  in  §  350]  e—n,  p.  ISOi 

lya. 

§  107G,  c.  And  now,  as  to  the  other  branch  of  materialistn, 
which  r^iards  the  phenomena  of  mind,  &•:.,  as  the  products  of 
This  question  has  been  incidentally  discussed  in  these  Inctiluics,  but  wit 
other  objects  than  arc  now  contemplated.  As  it  bears,  however,  as  ws 
upon  the  ckankal  as  the  functional  doctrine,  and  as  it  is  desirable  1 
amplify  the  argument,  and  that  it  may  appear  as  an  integral  part  of  tfc 
present  demonstration,  I  shall  introduce  it  here  (§  175,  c). 

I  have  there  said  that  in  former  works  1  have  presented  certain  lad 
which  go  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soul  is  a  distinct,  immaterial  Euh 
stance,  and  that  the  Instinctive  Principle  of  animals  is  equally  a  diatinc 
aubetance  from  the  brain.  I  then  proceeded  to  comment  upon  the  maij 
ai^ument  of  the  Materialists,  drawn  from  analogy,  that  the  mind,  lib 
the  gastric  juice,  bile,  &c,  is  only  a  product  of  the  organic  functions  ai 
the  brain.  I  have  llicre  shown,  also,  that  tbc  supposed  analogy  is  dcstl 
tute  of  foundation.  It  might  be  sufficient,  in  proof  of  this,  to  simply 
say  that  the  Mind  and  Instinct  are  wanting  entirely  in  every  know) 
attribute  of  the  products  of  other  organs,  and  are  «i  generis  in  all  thei 
ciiatlkcteristtcs.  But  there  are  other  more  absolute  characteristirs  whid 
completely  destroy  the  supposed  analogy.  What,  for  example,  is  itie 
licient  cause'  of  the  production  of  bile,  saliva,  &c.  ?  Certainly  tb«  btood 
in  connection  with  oi^nic  structure  and  organic  actions— chemiml,  il 
vou  please,  While  these  processes  go  on,  bile,  saliva,  &&,  are  produc 
uninterruptedly;  or,  if  arrested,  il  is  from  the  failure  of  theorgnnic  pi 
cesses.  But  it  is  just  otherwise  in  respect  to  the  Mind  and  the  Instinct 
ive  Principle.  All  their  maniiestatious  are  completely  suspendeid  duric 
sleep,  and  often  with  great  instantaneousnees,  or,  to  meet  any  sophiati 
about  dreams,/  might  say  half  suspended ;  and  yet  the  organic  ftioctioi 
of  the  brain  continue  to  move  on  as  perfectly  as  ibose  of  the  Uver,  tb 
lungs,  &c  Indeed,  were  any  change  of  this  nature  to  bcfal  the  brain,  ~ 
would  be  particularly  manifested  by  some  consi^quent  modification  of  e 
the  organic  actions,  especially  as  those  of  the  Mind  and  Instinct  undcrgi 
complete  suspen^on.  The  continuance  of  all  the  organic  results  prova 
that  organic  life  is  every  where  in  perfect  operation ;  while,  by  cqualit 
of  reason,  the  suspension  of  all  results  in  animal  life  proves  ifast  u 
li^nl,  upon  which  these  results  depend,  has  ceased  to  operate.     In  oi 
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case,  organic  functions  must  go  on  without  interruption,  and  therefore 
the  moving  causes  upon  which  thej  depend  must  be  in  perpetual  action. 
In  the  other,  it  is  ordained  that  the  organs  peculiar  to  the  division  of 
animal  life  shall  have  periodical  repose  (though  onlj  as  it  respects  mere 
animal  life),  and,  therefore,  by  parity  of  reason,  their  spring  of  action  is 
constitutionally  fitted  for  quiescence  as  well  as  action,  and  this,  as  it  re- 
spects sleeping  and  waking,  corresponds  with  the  alternations  of  thinking 
and  not  thinking  during  the  waking  time.  The  various  gradations  in  the 
suspension  of  mental  and  instinctive  functions  from  their  quiescence  in 
the  waking  state  to  profound  slumber  concur,  also,  in  this  part  of  our 
demonstration.  Nor  is  it  at  all  important  to  our  purpose  whether  there 
ever  be  a  complete  suspension  of  the  intellectual  or  instinctive  functions. 
But  again  :  suppose  some  change  in  the  organic  condition  of  the  brain, 
as  the  cause  of  sleep  (§  500,  n) ;  what  is  it,  I  say,  that  so  instantly  rein- 
states its  organic  functions  when  we  pass  from  the  sleeping  to  the  wak- 
ing state  ?  What  arouses  the  organ  to  its  wonted  secretion  of  Mind,  or 
what,  in  the  other  cose,  restores  the  combustive  process  I  Certainly  not 
tlic  blood.  Arc  there  any  analogies  supplied  by  the  liver,  or  by  any  other 
organ  ?  Do  you  assume  that  some  imaginary  stimulus  is  propagated  upon 
the  brain  from  other  organs?  Then  I  ask  what  brings  this  into  operation, 
and  under  such  an  infinite  variety  of  unique  circumstances?  In  what 
conceivable  manner  does  it  modify  the  organic  functions  of  the  brain  so 
as  to  excite  the  secretion  of  Mind,  or  how,  in  the  other  case,  does  it  start 
the  combustive  process  ?  Do  the  functions  of  any  other  organ  supply 
the  sliglitcst  ground  for  such  a  conjecture  ?  Will  it  interpret  the  reason 
why  sleep  is  so  prolonged  in  the  habitually  indolefit,  or,  contrasted  with 
this,  why  the  laborious  and  exhausted  student  often  sleeps  less  than  others, 
whatever  their  occupation  f  Is  it  said  that  this  is  the  result  of  habit,  or 
of  self-discipline  ?  In  either  case  it  is  an  admission  of  a  self-acting  Prin- 
ciple, which  brings  itself  and  the  brain  under  these  influences,  and  there- 
fore it  is  necessarily  that  Principle  which  rouses  the  brain  from  its  state 
of  suspended  animal  functions.  It  is  a  case,  too,  very  strongly  to  our 
purpose,  for  it  denotes  a  remarkable  cultivation  of  the  spiritual  part, 
which  enables  it  to  spring  into  active  operation  from  a  dormant  condi- 
tion in  habitually  exhausted  states  of  the  body,  while  the  brain,  accord- 
ing to  materialism,  should  resist  all  wakefulness  till  that  organ,  and  all 
other  part^  are  fully  recruited  by  repose  (p.  32^332,  §  500,  «-;>,  Liebig). 
But  the  Materialist  is  not  convinced  by  the  difficulties  attendant  upon 
sleeping  and  waking;  and  again,  therefore,  I  ask  him.  What  is  it  that 
directs  the  special  combustive  or  secreting  process  in  all  the  acts  of  voli- 
tion, in  all  the  acts  of  intellection ;  or  what  brings  them  into  operation? 
What  are  your  conceptions  of  Creative  Energy?  Are  not  the  results 
of  Mind,  however  separated  from  Infinity,  precisely  analogous  to  those 
which  are  everywhere  seen  as  the  ofiTspring  of  an  Infinite  Intelligence? 
But,  if  you  admit  a  Grod,  you  will  not  reason  from  your  debasing  doc- 
trines of  the  human  mind  to  the  Attributes  of  your  Maker?  And  I  ask 
the  Materialist  what  answer  he  will  make  as  to  the  condition  of  our  Lord 
before  Iliis  appearance  upon  the  earth,  and  as  He  was  *'  manifest  in  the 
flesh  V  Was  there  no  Spirit  there?  Nothing  but  material  eliminatiooB 
of  Mind  from  the  blood,  or  a  conflagration  of  the  elements  of  the  bmin? 
For  80  you  must  have  it,  and  so  it  is  meant^  where  the  same  mental 
phenomena  are  so  interpreted  in  man.  Nay  more ;  so  complete  is  the 
analogy  between  the  acts  of  ntiocination  and  those  of  the  (Creator,  as 
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seen  in  tho  humble  designs  which  are  devised  and  execnted  by  man,  and 
which,  indeed,  is  all  that  we  know  of  Him  except  from  Revelation,  it 
would  unavoidably  follow,  upon  the  doctrines  of  materialism,  that  all 
the  Designs  of  the  Almighty  Being  were  equally  the  results  of  chemical 
or  organic  processes !   Or  is  this  to  be  excluded  from  the  pale  of  <*  scietic^'  t 

The  questions  and  arguments  now  propounded  must  be  answered 
oonsbtently,  and  in  some  conformity  with  the  hypotheses  drawn  from 
analogy.  If  that  can  be  done  (this  simple  physiological  requisite  alone), 
then  it  must  be  conceded  that  the  analogy  is  entitled  to  the  gravest 
consideration.  So,  on  the  other  hand,  should  the  hypotheses  fail  in  this 
indispensable  requisite,  materialism  must  stand  convicted  of  sophistry, 
insincerity,  and  a  leaning  to  infidelity. 

Here  we  might  bring  our  demonstration  to  a  close  as  it  respects  the 
existence  of  the  Soul,  and  its  power  of  instituting  actions  in  connection 
with  tho  material  fietbric.  But  there  may  be  some  who  may  be  inclined 
to  follow  us  in  a  more  extended  inquiry  than  has  now  been  presented, 
especially  as  the  demonstration  will  continue  to  be  predicated  of  admitted 
&cts  and  principles,  as  set  forth  in  these  Institutes. 

§  1077.  What  will  be  presented  in  the  present  section  is  mostly  a 
series  of  physiological  examples  which  concur  with  the  foregoing  in 
enforcing  the  conclusions  at  which  we  have  already  arrived. 

It  has  been  seen,  extensively,  that  impressions  upon  the  nervous  centres, 
by  which  the  nervous  influence  is  developed  and  determined  with  various 
effects  upon  distant  parts,  are  all  upon  a  par,  in  principle,  whether  they 
result  from  agents  applied  directly  to  the  centres  themselves,  or  be 
transmitted  to  them  through  the  medium  of  parts  remotely  situated,  <v 
whether  the  Will  and  Passions  make  their  demonstrations.  Take  some 
of  tho  examples  among  the  muscles  which  are  both  voluntary  and  invol- 
untary. Let  these  be,  again,  the  respiratory  muscles,  including  those  of 
the  face.  Now,  their  several  movements  are  liable  to  numerous  modin- 
cations,  some  of  which  are  natural,  as  in  sneezing,  coughing,  yawning, 
laughing,  and  others  more  or  less  morbid,  as  asthma,  hiccough,  d^c  In 
all  but  two  of  these  cases  the  movements  depend  upon  the  excitement 
of  the  nervous  power  through  some  sensitive  nerve,  which  are  generally 
the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  pneumogastric,  and  the  reflection  of  that  power 
firom  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  through  motor  nerves,  upon  a  part  of  or 
upon  the  whole  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  In  each  process  there  is  a 
special  irritation  of  the  nervous  centres,  and  in  each  the  nervous  influence 
is  brought  into  operation  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  according  to  that 
manner  is  the  nature  of  the  movement.  In  Asthma,  a  stronger  irrita- 
tion is  propagated  from  the  lungs  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  a  more 
intense  motor  excitement  is  reflected  from  the  centres  upon  all  the  mus- 
cles of  respiration  (often  including  those  of  the  face),  than  in  ordinary 
breathing,  and  in  some  cases  the  Will  comes  to  the  aid  of  the  irritation 
propagated  from  the  lungs.  Here,  then,  it  is  seen  that  a  prompting  of 
the  Mind  and  the  physical  causes  are  brought  into  immediate  co-operaiicn^ 
in  rousing  the  brain  and  spinal  cord.  The  physical  cause  is  insufficient 
to  excite  the  requisite  movements  of  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  there- 
fore the  Mind  lends  its  assistance.  Both  act  in  perfect  harmony  togeth- 
er ;  nor  can  the  slightest  difierence  be  observed  in  the  results  of  either, 
excepting  as  the  Mind  acts  with  greater  energy,  and  brings  the  respira- 
tory muscles  of  the  face  into  action. 

NoW|  upon  the  phyti<»d  hypotheses  of  intellection,  what  is  it  that 
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superadds  to  tlie  respiratorj  movements,  in  the  foregoing  ease,  a  cause 
perfectly  distinct  from  sach  as  natnndlj  govern?  the  process*!  If  it  be 
said,  fluctuating  conditions  of  the  brain,  what  is  the  cause  of  those  fluc- 
tuations? Why  is  there  at  one  moment  only  a  moderate  degree  of  the 
supposed  combustive  or  secretory  process,  and  at  the  next  a  greatly 
increased  amount  of  one  or  the  other,  and  this  requiring  as  much  a 
cause  as  the  excitement  of  the  brain  in  the  involuntary  act?  And  here 
we  may  again  advert  to  the  sphincter  muscles  as  supplying  a  parallel 
example. 

Take  another  illustration  ^  the  acts  of  voluntary  and  involuntary 
laughing.  When  the  feet  or  arm-pits  are  tickled,  laughing  follows  irre- 
sistibly in  many,  as  the  effect  of  an  irritation  propagated  to  the  nervous 
centres  by  sensitive  nerves  supplying  the  skin  of  those  parts  (§  514c^ 
649  6).  The  phenomena  are  the  same  as  witnessed  in  ordinary  laugh- 
ing, where  the  Will  and  agreeable  Emotions  are  the  exciting  causes. 
The  former  soon  becomes  painful,  and  then  goes  on  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  Will.  A  man,  for  example,  bound  the  limbs  of  his  wife  and 
ticklcfl  her  feet  till  she  died  of  laughing,  just  as  some  die  suddenly  of  a 
strong  mental  emotion,  "  which,"  as  Shakspcare  says,  ^'  is  as  bad  as  die 
with  tickling."  And  here  I  would  ask  the  Materialist  what  other  con- 
struction he  can  apply  to  the  cases  of  sudden  death  from  joy  and  anger 
than  the  powerful  operation  of  some  unseen  cause  upon  the  brain,  and 
through  that  organ  upon  oi^ganic  life?  What  other  condition  than  a 
violent  shock  of  the  brain  from  a  cause  as  distinct  in  its  nature  from  the 
organ,  tis  the  hammer  whose  blow  upon  the  head  is  fatal  through  pre- 
cisely the  same  physiological  influences?  (§  230, 455, 476 1^  A,  478, 479, 
500  ./•-»,  507-509,  634,  902  ^  951  c,  d.) 

A  cose  precisely  parallel  in  its  physiological  rationale  with  death  from 
mental  emotions  {last  references)  occurs  in  syncope,  when  it  arises  from 
seeing  or  hearing  something  offensive,  or  from  the  sight  of  a  lancet 
Here  the  immediate  cause,  as  in  the  case  of  death  from  joy  or  anger,  is 
the  instant  and  powerful  determination  of  the  nervous  influence  upon  the 
brain,  heart,  stomach,  &c.  (§  230,  479,  507-509,  684,  951).  But  there 
must  be  something  to  develop  that  nervous  influence  in  the  brain,  and  the 
common  sense  of  every  one  assures  him  that  it  is  a  conscious  agent  which 
docs  the  work.  But,  for  the  fullest  illustration  of  this  subject,  let  us 
analyze  the  physiological  rationale  of  syncope  as  produced  by  offensive 
odours.  Here  the  Mind  may  have  but  little  participation  in  the  pros- 
tration of  the  heart,  &c.,  but  the  effect  be  mainly  due  to  the  physical 
impression  propagated  to  the  brain  through  the  olfactory  nerve,  and  per- 
haps, also,  the  nasal  branches  of  the  flflh  pair  (§514,  m),  which  impres- 
sion, in  itself,  develops  greatly  the  nervous  influence.  But  the  Mind 
may  also  contribute  to  that  development ;  for,  if  the  odour  were  not  per- 
ceived, no  syncope  might  follow.  Thus,  again,  are  associated  the  phys- 
ical and  moral  causes  in  producing  a  common  effect,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  lancet  it  is  purely  a  mental  emotion  which  determines  the  par- 
oxysm. But,  in  respect  to  the  odour,  the  Mind  generally  endeavors  to 
resist  its  effects,  and  as  syncope  may  happen  in  spite  of  the  effort,  it  is 
evident  that  the  depressing  influence  may  be  mostly  due  to  the  direct 
action  of  the  physical  cause  upon  the  brain,  just  as  we  shall  soon  see 
how  a  strong  light  acting  upon  another  pure  nerve  of  sensation  may  pro- 
duce sneezing. 

Let  us  now  connect  with  the  forcing  facts  the  Byno(^  which  follows 
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blows  upon  the  head,  and  it  will  be  seen,  as  plainly  as  we  see  that  the 
physical  blow  upon  the  briun  is  the  cause  in  one  case  and  the  odours  in 
others,  that  the  Mind  inflicts  the  blow  in  the  remaining  series^  or  thai 
of  joy,  anger,  the  lancet,  &c  The  physiological  effects  prove  conclu- 
sively, both  in  their  nature  and  coincidence,  that  one  cause  is  as  much 
an  agent  acting  upon  the  brain  as  the  other,  and  that  both  are  equally 
distinct  from  the  organ  (§  514  m,  844  a,  892}  6,  944  5,  951).  In  all  the 
cases  where  the  physiological  effects  are  consequent  upon  mental  pro- 
cesses, the  Mind  and  the  effects  stand  in  the  same  relation  as  do  the 
physical  causes  and  their  effects  in  the  other  cases,  and  where  the  effects 
are  precisely  the  same  in  both  series.  To  suppose  the  absence  of  a  cauae 
in  the  former  is  a  physiological  absurdity,  and  to  suppose  any  other 
primary  cause  than  the  Mind,  as  a  self -acting  Agent^  is  a  greater  absurd- 
ity. Nay  more,  the  Mind,  the  brain,  and  the  cerebro-spinal  nerves  are 
absolutely  indispensable  to  all  voluntary  movements,  however  true  it  be 
that  the  power  by  which  the  movements  are  accomplished  is  implanted 
in  the  muscles  (§  258-267,  &c) ;  while  the  motions  of  organs  in  organic 
life  may  go  on  without  Mind,  brain,  or  nerves — ^at  least  cerebro-spinal 
nerves  (§  2G4,  455  a,  461^  a,  1042). 

I  have  said  that  in  the  several  modified  movements  of  the  respiratory 
muscles  mentioned  at  the  banning  of  this  section,  all  but  two  depend 
Bpon  irritations  of  the  nervous  centres  propagated  through  sensitive 
nervous  fibres  from  the  lungs  or  other  parts,  and  that,  in  all  the  cases, 
the  same  excito-motory  nerves  bring  the  muscles  into  action.  The  two  ex- 
ceptions are  voluntary  laughing  and  yawning.  In  the  former  case,  the 
Mind,  unlike  involuntary  laughing,  rouses  the  brain  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  sensitive  nerves,  and  determines  the  nervous  infiuence  di- 
rectly upon  the  muscles  of  the  face  through  the  excito-motory  nerves ; 
which  is  also  true  of  the  bloodvessels  of  the  face  in  blushing,  and  of  the 
production  of  tears  in  weeping,  though  in  the  latter  instances  the  nervous 
influence  is  propagated  upon  the  lace  and  gland  through  motor  fibres 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve. 

In  ordinai'y  yawning,  which  is  exactly  a  modified  form  of  respiration, 
the  Mind  may  have  but  little  or  no  participation  in  the  act,  but  it  may 
depend  alone  upon  a  pliysical  impression  transmitted  from  the  lungs  to 
the  nervous  centres,  along,  perhaps,  with  a  concurring  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness propagated  from  the  voluntary  muscles ;  or,  if  the  Mind  participate, 
as  in  its  efforts  to  relieve  a  sense  of  weariness,  the  physical  and  mental 
causes  act  in  co-operation,  just  as  happens  in  severe  cases  of  astLnia. 
At  other  times,  a  very  different  chain  of  causation  may  be  obser\'ed,  and 
where,  also,  the  mental  and  physical  causes  appear  to  identify  them- 
selves, as  it  were,  with  each  other,  as  in  sympathetic  yawning,  where  one 
yawns  on  seeing  or  hearing  another  yawn,  or  in  talking  about  it ;  for, 
in  one  case,  an  irritation  is  propagated  both  to  the  brain  and  Mind 
through  the  optic  nerve,  and  in  the  other  case  through  the  auditory 
nerve,  and  simultaneously  the  Mind  conspires  with  the  physical  irrita- 
tions in  exciting  the  nervous  influence,  and  directing  it  upon  the  muscles 
of  respiration.     But  a  paroxysm  of  yawning  may  be  readily  consequent 
upon  simply  thinking  about  it,  as  will  probably  be  the  case  with  many  on 
reading  this  st{\tement ;  when  the  reader  will,  doubtless,  feel  quite  assured 
that  his  mind  is  as  exclusively  the  cause  in  this  instance,  as  the  physical 
irritation  commonly  is  in  m^dinary  yawning. 

Just  so,  too,  in  respect  to  offensive  odours,  when  they  produce  vomU- 
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mg  instead  of  syncope.  In  the  former  case  the  Mind  is  far  more  inter- 
ested in  the  phjrsiological  efl^ts  than  in  the  case  of  syncope  from  analo- 
gous odours ;  since  the  odours  maj  be  so  far  different  in  the  two  seri^ 
that  disgust  is  in  operation  in  one,  but  not  in  the  other.  A  rose  may 
occasion  syncope  when  just  plucked  from  the  bush,  but  yomiting  only 
when  in  a  decaying  state.  The  Mind,  therefore,  in  the  case  of  vomiting, 
and  the  nervous  influence,  are  brought  into  simultaneous  operation  by 
the  transmitted  impression,  and  the  Mind  then  co-operates  with  the 
physical  impression  and  occasions  a  farther  development  of  the  nervous 
power,  and  thus  increases  the  intensity  of  that  degree  which  is  created 
by  the  physical  impression.  But  the  odours  may  produce  either  vomit- 
ing or  syncope,  as  also  purging,  by  their  own  independent  influence,  and 
in  opposition  to  all  resistance  of  the  Mind ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Mind,  as  in  breathing,  yawning,  and  coughing,  may  be  adequate  to  the 
entire  effect,  for  it  will  produce  vomiting  by  reflecting  upon  the  former 
action  of  the  odour,  and  which  may  have  happened  years  antecedently. 
Sympathetic  vomiting,  on  seeing  or  hearing  another  vomit,  is  mostly  of 
this  nature ;  but  here,  too,  as  in  the  case  of  the  odours,  the  mind  alone 
may  determine  an  act  of  vomiting  by  simply  reflecting  upon  a  disgusting 
spectacle  which  had  at  a  former  time  upset  the  stomach  (§  514  m,  844, 
892i). 

To  render  the  foregoing  readily  intelligible  to  the  student,  farther  ex- 
planations will  be  made.  He  has  become  sufficiently  enlightened  by  the 
demonstration  to  see  that,  in  all  the  examples,  the  Mind  is  necessarily 
a  substantive  agent,  acting  of  itself  upon  the  brain.  The  nervous  influ- 
ence which  it  develops,  in  the  cases  of  vomiting,  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  that  which  arises  from  the  action  of  an  emetic  upon  the  stomach. 
There  is,  however,  one  more  link  in  the  chain  of  causation  in  the  former 
than  the  latter  case ;  for  when  the  Mind  is  the  exciting  cause,  the  nerv- 
ous power  is  first  projected  upon  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  where 
it  irritates  the  organ  after  the  manner  of  an  emetic  This  irritation  is 
then  reverberated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  emetic,  upon  the  nervous  centre, 
and  thence  reflected  upon  the  diaphragm^  abdominal  muscles,  and  mus- 
cular coat  of  the  stomach,  by  which  they  are  brought  into  spasmodic 
action.  When  vomiting  is  produced  by  tickling  the  throaty  the  Mind  has 
no  connection  with  the  effects,  but  the  phjrsiology  is  so  exactly  coinci- 
dent with  that  which  is  relative  to  the  Mind,  that  it  goes  with  the  rest 
in  showing  how  the  Mind  is  necessarily  a  substantivSy  self -acting  cause. 
The  chain  of  causation  is  the  same  here  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mind,  only 
the  first  development  of  the  nervous  power  is  produced  by  the  irritation 
of  the  throat  (§  233  J,  500  6^,  514  5,  c,  894-896,  902  e-g). 

Whenever  vomiting  springs  from  disturbance,  or  disease,  or  any  novel 
conditions  of  organs  remote  from  the  stomach  and  brain,  the  same  chain 
of  causation  obtains  as  in  irritating  the  throat ;  the  point  of  departure 
being  the  affected  part,  and  the  nerves  supplying  it  are  the  organs  of 
transmission  to  the  nervous  centres.  When  the  irritation,  in  these 
physical  cases,  is  thus  made  upon  those  centres,  it  is  exactly  equivalent 
to  the  mental  irritation  when  the  Mind  is  the  remote  cause  of  vomiting, 
and  the  subsequent  steps  in  the  process  arc  exactly  the  same  in  all  the 
cases.  The  sickness  and  vomiting  which  spring  from  sailing,  whirling, 
riding,  &c.,  depend  upon  the  same  chain  of  influences.  In  these  exam- 
ples, the  remote  impressions  which  are  propagated  to  the  brain  arise,  in 
party  from  mechanical  effects  upon  different  organs,  and  they  are,  in 

•  Probably. 
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V:(i'Iii  section  614,  ^  an  example  oocara^  corresponding  with  the  foregoing 
Jin  wUch  the  physiology  of  sna»mf  is  shown  when  oocarioned  fay  thi 
Snn*8  light  impinging  upon  the  retina.  Hero  the  circuit  of  nenroos  la 
itaence  is  very  complez.  And  now  observe  how  perfectly  the  Mind  wil 
fdo  the  same  thing)  since^  hy  thinking  intently  uponaformcr  paroj^sai 
^e  mind  will  de^op  the  nervous  influence  hy  its.own  direct  action  vps^ 
4iibe  brain— will  determine  that  iaflnenoe.  upon  the  lining  memfarana  of  thi 
jMse^  and  give  rise  to  the  same  irritation  as  the  light  of  the  Son,  or  n 
ibihe  case  of  snuff;  when  the  subsequent  steps  become  alike  in  the  ser 
era!  examples.  The  only  apparent  diflhrence,  so  far  as  efiects  are  con- 
cerned, between  the  physical  and  mental  causes,  consists  in  the  se/f-actm^ 
nature  of  the  latter.  Tho  Mind,  the  nervous  influence,  and  phyrical 
agents  are  all  on  a  par  in  principle,  as  it  respects  their  character  of  sub- 
stantive causes  in  relation  to  effects  (§  234,  /). 

Such  are  plain  examples  among  a  multitude  of  analogous  ones.  But 
we  must  consider  others  less  obvious,  that  Materialism  may  not  oppose 
tis  with  specious  problems  in  organic  philosophy.  It  may  be  asked,  foi 
instance,  How  will  you  explain  the  movement  of  the  limbs  during  deep 
upon  your  doctrine  ?  The  ready  answer  is,  exactly  upon  that  doctrine^ 
since  the  facts  ore  of  the  same  nature  with  those  already  stated.  In 
ihese  cases  the  act  may  be  either  voluntary  or  involuntary ;  but,  through- 
oat,  it  arises  from  some  impression  made  upon  the  nervous  centres. 
Sleep  may  not  be  so  profound  as  to  suspend  entirely  the  action  of  the 
Will ;  or,  in  other  cases,  the  motion  is  owing,  remotely,  to  some  impres- 
sion propagated  from  the  limbs  to  the  nervous  centres.  These  remote 
impressions  arise  from  some  constrained  position,  or  analogous  causey 
and  may  not  awaken  perception,  or  call  the  Will  into  exercise ;  though, 
donbtless,  in  most  cases  the  Will  is  roused  into  action.  If  inyoluntary, 
the  phenomenon  is  then  coincident,  both  as  to  cause  and  eflfect,  with  the 
motions  of  decapitated  animals,  as  when,  for  example,  a  decapitated  tur- 
tle draws  up  its  leg  on  being  pricked,  or  as  a  bird  flutters  or  runs  on 
striking  off  its  head.  Here  the  nervous  influence  proceeds,  of  course, 
&om  the  spinal  cord  alone ;  and  the  example  is  another  dear  illustiatioa 
of  the  substantive,  self-acting  nature  of  the  Mind  0  451,  c,  d). 

iM-.us  next  aappose  that  the  Jfatanalist  will  dsmand  of  na  an  expUp 
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nation,  upon  our  general  fJEUSta,  of  the  influences  whieh  are  concerned  in 
deeping  in  the  erect  posture,  which  is  common  to  manj  animals.  The 
physiology  of  voluntary  and  involuntary  respiration,  and  particularly  of 
the  action  of  the  constrictor  muscles,  and  the  exact  coincidences  between 
the  voluntary  and  involuntary  acts  in  either  case,  supply,  respectively, 
an  answer  to  the  interrogatory.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  in  sleeping 
in  the  erect  posture,  the  muscles  are  placed  by  the  Will  in  a  state  of 
tension  which  determines  upon  them  an  unceasing  nervous  influence  af* 
tor  the  action  of  the  Will  is  suspended,  and  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  which  holds  the  sphincter  muscles  in  a  state  of  permanent  contrac- 
tion (§  514  ^,  516  (2,  No.  6,  §  902  k).  Indeed,  there  is  alway!^,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  latter,  a  certain  d^ree  of  involuntary  nervous  influence  oper- 
ating upon  the  voluntary  muscles,  by  which  their  antagonism  is  balanced. 
This  is  shown  by  the  division  of  nerves,  as  when  those  of  one  side  of 
the  face  are  divided,  or  paralyzed,  the  muscles  lose  their  relation  to  those 
of  the  opposite  side.     Another  example  occurs  in  the  wry-neck. 

The  same  explanation  is  applicable  to  the  contracted  leg  of  the  bird, 
in  roosting.  The  whole  principle,  in  all  its  variety  of  manifestations, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  animal  and  the  uses  of  parts,  has  its  foun- 
dation in  consummate  Design.  The  modiflcations  in  diflerent  species  of 
animals  correspond  with  those  of  Instinct,  and  are  full  of  instruction  to 
the  contemplative  mind.  Their  final  cause  belongs  to  the  same  inscru- 
table system  of  Designs  as  the  varieties  in  Instinct  itself;  and,  if  we 
may  not  trace  out  the  exact  mechanism,  or  the  remote  causes  in  all  the 
cases,  there  are  a  multitude  of  analogous  facts  which  have  been  clearly 
ascertained,  and  which  as  clearly  interpret  the  less  demonstrable  prob- 
lems to  every  right  thinking  mind  (§  234,  Or-h),  The  route  of  the  nerv- 
ous influence  among  the  organic  viscera,  and  even  among  the  voluntary 
muscles,  is  often  eluding  the  knife  of  the  anatomist  (§  288  j) ;  and  weU 
may  he  sometimes  despair  of  success,  yet  rest  in  the  conviction  that  Na- 
ture operates  by  general  laws,  when  he  considers  the  fact  that  the  Will 
determines  its  influence  upon  whatever  voluntary  part  it  chooses,  isolat- 
ing many  intermediate  nerves^  or  electing  one  only  and  far  remote  from 
its  own  seat  of  operation.  And  so  he  shall  equally  fhid  it  in  organic 
life,  where  the  Passions  play  their  part,  at  one  moment  upon  the  heart, 
at  another  upon  the  skin,  or  kidneys,  or  genital  organs,  or  raise  the  blush 
of  modesty  in  the  capillaries  of  the  face,  or  strike  us  dead  in  an  instant; 
and  he  may  witness  far  greater  demonstrations  of  the  same  principle  in 
the  operation  of  remedial  agents  <§  852-888,  894-905). 

We  draw  to  a  close.  If  the  discussion  have  been  protracted,  it  has 
been  due  to  the  magnitude  and  the  novelty  of  the  sulgect.  We  might 
have  rested  tho  demonstration  upon  the  operations  of  the  Mind  in  its 
function  of  mlling  alone,  were  there  a  ready  acquiescence  in  the  logic  of 
facts.  Through  these  endless  manifestations  we  almost  see  the  Thinking 
Being  enthroned  upon  the  great  centre  of  the  nervous  system,  wielding 
at  its  inexpressible  pleasure,  and  through  the  instrumentality  of  its  or- 
gan, that  amazing  power  which  as  far  surpasses  electricity  in  the  com- 
pass and  variety  of  phenomena,  as  the  eflnlgence  of  Reason  transcends 
tho  glimmerings  of  Instinct.  The  Will  but  commands  (§  1072,  h),  and 
Ecason  may  be  chained  for  hours  to  some  abstract  process,  or  tumultu- 
ous passion  settles  down  in  tranquil  submission.  With  inconceivable 
rapidity  of  action  it  directs  all  the  muscular  movements  which  form  the 
various  feats  of  dexterity,  the  flight  of  animals,  and  the  melody  of  0ODg« 
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jr  ?•  I  And  let  us  consider,  also,  as  we  ponder  upon  these  things,  how  ex 

/  .»    I  the  mind  graduates  the  force  of  every  muscle  which  it  brings  into  ac 

\r  V  I  varying  through  every  imaginable  degree  from  the  slightest  touch  t 

/  v*  I  death-struggle  of  the  combatant  (§  234  c-hy  235). 

,i;       '  Who,  then,  shall  be  so  unjust  to  his  Reason  as  to  imagine  that  al 

)'    ;:.  I  wonderful  display  of  a  single  function  of  the  Mind  is  the  material 

;'  ''i  ,  uct  of  chemical  mutations  of  the  brain,  or  of  any  organic  functi 

that  organ,  and  without  a  conceivable  cause  of  the  cerebral  proccs 

I".  I'  ' 

'il   S,  i  DEMONSTRATION   OF  INSTINCT,  AND   ITS  DISTINCTION   FB03C   THE    S 

V.  -^1,  §  1078,  o.  In  what  I  have  said  in  the  former  part  of  this  work 

distinct  nature  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  and  of  their  a 
tion  with  the  main  central  part  of  the  nervous  system,  my  rcmarki 
referred  to  their  immediate  relations  to  the  body,  as  established  tfa 
the  cerebro-spinal  and  ganglionic  systems  (§  234/,  241,  500,  &&] 
section  500,  p^  the  deductions  are  made  from  a  variety  of  facts,  t 
iim*     I  not  altogether  susceptible  of  direct  proof.     They  involve  a  critical 

ysis  of  the  various  phenomena  of  which  they  are  predicated,  both  ii 
relations  to  Reason  and  to  the  mere  Principle  of  Instinct.    Dut,  ho 
some  acts  of  intellection  in  man  may  require  the  co-operation 
\   '  '■  brain  more  than  other  mental  processes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

f!    \  \  act  of  the  Mind  and  of  Instinct  is  the  result  of  an  inscrutable  o 

rence  between  the  self -acting  cause  and  the  organ  over  which  it  pr 

:  It  may  be  now  said,  also,  that  the  brain  is  subservient  to  the  Soul 

3  pendently  of  its  relations  to  the  body,  in  all  its  higher  functions,  w 

!mI    !  I  manifests  no  such  subserviency  in  animals ;  nor  have  I  any  doub 

1| 'T]  all  the  facts  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  nervous  power  is  ai 

'f  '  concerned  in  the  functions  of  the  higher  faculties  as  it  dcraonstm 

in  the  acts  of  the  Will  and  the  l*assions.  The  instrumentality  \ 
brain  in  the  former  case  comes  through  the  property  of  the  Soul  ^ 
is  known  as  perception^  and  to  which  the  senses  arc  subordinate, 
same  property  belongs,  also,  to  animals  ;  and  so  far  as  mere  sensat: 
concerned,  or  as  it  may  give  rise  to  volition  in  its  simple  relation  tc 
mal  life,  the  results  are  apparently  the  same  in  man  and  aninmls. 
it  goes  no  farther  in  animals,  though  in  man  Perception,  a^t  resulting 
sensation,  is  the  great  fulcrum  of  Reason,  and  tlie  fountain  of  intcllc 
knowledge.  I5ut  that  knowledge  garnered  up,  every  avenue  to  the  ] 
may  be  shut,  and  the  harvest  of  facts  remains,  and  may  be  now  n. 
plied,  cultivated,  embellished  by  the  exercise  of  Reason  alone  upon 
organ  through  which  the  elementary  knowledge  had  come.  It  may 
summon  a  host  of  intellectual  images,  and  render  them  tributary  to  t 
abstruse  processes  by  which  the  laws  of  the  Universe  are  8canne<l, 
Mind  itself  analyzed  and  understood.  This  is  abundantly  manifest* 
the  early  displays  of  genius,  where  knowledge  from  external  sourc 
just  in  its  dawn. 

Rut  no  such  phenomena  ever  marked  the  highest  cultivation  of  Inst 
It  is  all  Instinct  with  animals,  while  this  Principle  is  only  feebly  shad< 
forth  in  man  (§  241).  And  this  leads  me  to  indicate  the  most  fundam 
distinction,  in  a  physiological  sense,  between  the  Soul  of  man  an< 
Instinct  of  animals ;  nor  am  I  aware  of  any  well-founded  excepti< 
the  distinction  which  I  make.  Among  the  latter,  the  whole  sum  < 
stinctive  processes  is  limited  exclusively  to  the  wants  and  tJie  uses  of  (lie 
Whatever  may  be  the  fundamental  cause,  it  is  in  complete  operate 
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I  lie  moment  of  birth,  when  its  dawning  has  scarcely  begun  in  the  human 
race  (§  241,  c).  It  is  as  perfect  and  comprehensive  in  the  Ant  as  in  the 
Chimpanzee.  Each  species  of  animal,  and  all  the  individuals  respectively, 
carry  out  an  ordained  plan  of  existence,  and  this  is  the  compass  of  their 
knowledge.  From  that  particular  path  Instinct  never  diverges.  It  has 
no  higher  aim  in  the  brute  than  the  mere  perpetuity  of  organic  life,  and 
it  never  operates  without  manifesting  effects,  either  active  or  passive,  in 
the  mecliania^n  of  animal  life.  That  is  its  grand  characteristic,  and  its 
broadest  contradistinction  from  the  Mind  of  man.  It  terminates  there; 
and  Reason,  therefore,  must  prompt  the  conclusion  that  the  Instinctive 
Principle  perishes  with  the  body.  But  how  diticrent  with  the  Soul, 
which  spans  the  sciences,  rolls  up  its  vast  acquisitions  through  all  gener- 
ations, and  sees  in  itself  the  ^^  Image  of  God."  All  its  noblest  functions 
have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  uses  of  the  body.  The  untutored  Savage 
has  all  the  perfection  of  life  that  is  enjoyed  by  a  Newton,  and  greater 
instinct.  lie  may  become  a  Newton  without  a  gain  to  his  physical 
wants,  but  with  some  loss  of  his  well-disciplined  instinct.  Here,  in  the 
exercise  of  lieason,  all  physiological  analogies  fail,  while  every  impulse 
of  Instinct  demonstrates  its  subordination  to  physiological  laws.  When 
Reason  operates,  there  is  no  participation  of  the  nerves,  as  in  the  caae 
of  Instinct,  no  influences  seen  upon  any  part  of  the  organism.  We  look 
upon  its  manifestations  as  emanating  apparently  from  itself  alone.  And 
since  there  is  nothing  in  the  manifestations  of  the  Will  when  it  operates 
alone  in  the  processes  of  Reason  that  denotes  any  influence  upon  the 
animal  mechanistn,  as  is  alwa3rs  the  case  in  animals,  and  since,  also, 
that  influence  is  strongly  displayed  in  man  when  the  action  of  the  Will 
refers  to  the  organs  of  volition,  this  distinction  between  its  intellectual 
and  physical  functions  corresponds  exactly  with  my  inductions  in  regard 
to  the  general  constitution  of  the  Soul,  and  the  relation  which  it  bears 
in  other  aspects  to  the  body.  Hence,  we  may  again  conclude  incident- 
ally that,  by  parity  of  reason  as  it  respects  the  uses  of  Instinct,  the  Soul, 
which  in  its  highest  faculties  is  useless  to  the  body,  will  continue  to 
exist  without  the  aid  of  organic  life.  And,  if  I  may  deviate,  for  a  mo- 
ment, from  my  physiological  ground,  to  final  causes  of  a  moral  nature, 
I  would  refer  to  the  manifest  design  of  animals  for  the  human  race,  as 
a  farther  proof  of  their  absolute  extinction  when  those  ends  are  fulfilled ; 
and,  on  tlie  other  hand,  to  the  noble  and  sublime  objects  of  man  in  his 
no  less  obvious  companionship  with  God,  as  equally  conclusive  of  the 
perpetuity  of  his  being. 

Nevertheless,  the  analogies  between  the  Soul  and  the  Principle  of  In- 
stinct are  such  (§241,  6),  that  if  one  be  a  distinct,  substantive,  self-acting 
agent,  so  must  be  the  other.  But  their  great  practical  final  causes,  inde- 
pendently of  our  other  facts,  are  broad,  fundamental  distinctions  between 
them ;  nor  have  these  distinctions,  within  our  knowledge,  been  hitherto 
indicated.  It  is  only,  however,  a  display  of  the  common  law  of  analogies 
which  prevails  throughout  organic  nature.  The  coincidences  and  distinc- 
tion between  Reason  and  Instinct  are  far  less  remarkable  than  the  cor- 
responding analogies  and  distinctions  which  are  supplied  by  organic  life 
in  its  greatest  extremes;  for  there  is  not  a  single  organic  function  of  a 
comprehensive  nature  performed  by  man  that  is  not  equally  so  by  the 
lowest  plant.  With  greater  reason,  therefore,  should  we  argue  the  iden- 
tity of  Man  and  Plants  than  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct.* 

*  Am  an  cxaroph*  of  the  A08Dmptioii8  and  sophistry  of  those  who  reject  tbe  Soul,  take 
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S  1078.  h.  I  am  finally  conducted  to  other  and  still  more  iletbii 
IKkdisliiictione  between  tbo  Soul  and  the  Instinctive  Friaciple, 
il  will  probably  appcnr,  also,  that  the  brain  coK)peratc«  I«sb  in  tht 
nets  of  intellection  than  has  been  uommonly  snppo»!d.  But  thi 
in  all  its  rutietioiig,  is  not  only  more  or  less  dependent  upon  its  a 
organ,  but  the  influences  wliicii  il  is  cnpalile  of  exerting  upon  it 
MHjQcnce,  and  theni^c  upon  the  whole  organism,  are  Among  tl 
which  form  n  brood  distinelton  between  the  Soul  and  the  Ine 
Principle,  Nor  con  it  be  doubled  that  the  full  exereisc  of  the 
FacuLties.  as  well  as  of  Instinct,  requires,  in  a  general  sen&o,  a 
condition  of  the  brain  or  its  equivalent;  and  the  grealcst  display 
formor  are  apt  to  bo  seen  where  the  organ  is  developed  beyond  i 
man  standard.  To  titese  general  facts,  however,  there  ore  nn 
exceptions,  several  examples  of  which,  as  arising  from  organic 
nnd  injuries,  may  be  setin  in  Medical  and  P/^iiologieal  Cotnmeniaria, 
p.  13!),  note.  Etpiaily  true  is  it,  also,  tliat,  from  the  co-opcraiic 
Soul  and  the  brain  in  the  processes  of  Reason,  excesrivo  cxerrif 
Mind  is  fell  injuriously  in  the  organs  of  organic  life,  and  too  oj 
mnncntly  felu  The  proper  development  of  the  brain  is,  bIbo,  a 
and  thus,  in  its  turn,  tike  Mind  sutTcrs  n  corresponding  injnty.  ( 
oral  premises  leud  to  this  conclusion,  and  our  primary  sctioola 
the  principle  in  a  lamentable  amount  of  broken  constitutions  aiw 
ered  intellect  This,  too,  is  one  of  our  evidences  of  the  sulwtanti 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul;  and  although  the  Instinctive  Frii 
equally  eeli-acting;,  wc  here  come  upon  the  remarkable  dietjncti 
nothing  like  the  foregoing  has  ever  been  witnessed  from  the  eevei 
dplin«  of  Instinct.  The  Soul  alone  supplies  these  phenomena  i  ai 
its  incessant  operation  in  undermining  health,  or  distnrbing  tb« 
action  of  the  organic  viscera,  it  must  be  regarded  as  separating  ti 
and  instinct  widely  from  each  other. 

And  this  leads  as  to  observe  another  and  greater  dislinctii 
while  the  development  of  the  Menial  Faculties  is  retarded  by  o 
ing  the  Mind  in  early  life,  just  the  contrary  effect  obtains  in  t 
By  untiring  zeal,  and  the  lash  of  instruction.  Instinct  is  ofl«a  s 
bleof  influences  in  the  tn/nncy  of  animals,  nnd  on/y  Mm,-  but  hen 
it  is  just  the  reverse  with  licason  in  the  infancy  of  man.  This 
tlon  is  also  of  a  radical  nature  when  compared  with  the  imprat 
of  lEeason  at  later  periods  of  life  t  for  what  has  been  supposed  t 

the  Oillawiot;,  bam  tlic  ' '  Ltdara  on  Pht/aalons, "  'o'  t''* 

"If  the  intcllflcrtiial  pbei 
to  thg  brain,  yn  must  muhII^t  concede 
manifeauUuiu  i\tht\aa  from  » 
10  ItaeM,  m  clnnnt  refbie  it  te 
Mrica—tolheoyMor^tlieiwii^ncniaite,  tha  polyiii.  the  mlcrmeDpi 


m  «unie  of  the  hun 


pnpMii4  taadniil  tbs  nx[«tann)  uf  ImmftUriBi  prindiiln  in  nil  that 
B  dinUeriiiBUy  rejert  It  in  min." 
Tbii  ftrnimtnt  U  oft«n  (taring  ub  hi  the  bee,  and  it  I*  quiu  tlma  Ihti  tt 

lentcrl,  oltlioui;li  "(jri'i^irirtl  i„uiiBiilUieexl«teneBofiniu.«l 


i„<:ii  >Hc  iiiiitiiijilons  irc  foanded, : 
:h  thow  enimnli  whlfh  <-xhlUl  nr 
lt»  own  cnwna.  Nur  i»  th»l  »ll ; 
print ijiles,  Mr.  Lawmoce  cimlrB^ 


.  at  ihuiu  Ui  jwoKsa  a/aial  daimmff  it  campukto 
a  Ihal  liry  an-  nnalilr  tajiirm  (Aal  aanciaiion  ofiii 
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^^cuUtvaHan  cf  Instinct"  is^  in  lealitj,  no  snch  thing,  since  it  subserves 
no  useful  purpose,  and  manifests  itself  cmly  under  the  special  influences, 
respectivelj,  by  which  the  several  impressions  were  originally  produced. 
The  ''  tricks,"  &c.,  of  the  animal,  whenever  there  is  a  deviation  from  th^ 
natural  operation  of  Instinct,  require  suggestions  from  the  associate  causes. 
Unlike  the  improvements  of  the  Rational  Faculty,  the  artificial  condition^ 
of  Instinct  do  not  operate  without  the  excitements  of  the  primary  causes, 
or  their  equivalents,  and  then  always  in  exact  conformity  with  the  nature 
of  the  external  cause.  In  other  words  (for  the  distinction  is  important). 
Reason  acts  independently  of  remote,  causes;  the  artificial  conditions  cf 
Instinct  require  the  agency  of  such  causes  to  bring  them  into  renewed 
manifestations.  In  the  former  case  the  senses  may  not  bo  interested ;  in 
the  latter,  impressions  must  always  be  made  upon  sense  (as  in  seeing  and 
hearing),  and  transmitted  to  the  brain,  or  some  equivalent  nervous  con« 
tre,  when  Instinct  will  operate  in  an  automatic  manner.  It  is  only  a 
display  of  those  low  analogies  between  Instinct  and  the  Soul  to  which  I 
have  referred.  Imitation,  in  a  higher  sense,  as  seen  in  parrot-talking^ 
belongs  to  the  same  principle.  But  in  these  cases  it  is  more  constitu- 
tional,  on  account  of  the  natural  prating  of  the  bird.  It  thus  becomes 
ingrafted  upon  its  notes,  and  will  therefore  display  itself  as  an  offspring 
of  nature,  and  as  a  matter  of  habit,  and  without  any  extraneous  prompt- 
ing.  What  is  thus  acquired  from  man  by  the  parrot  and  magpie,  and 
which  has  been  supposed,  even  by  Mr.  Locke,  to  evince  a  Rational  Fac> 
ulty,  is  derived  by  other  birds  from  other  songsters,  particularly  by  the 
American  mocking-bird  and  cat-bird,  who  appropriate  the  notes  of  many 
other  warblers.  Now,  there  is  nothing -more  in  parrot-talking  than  in 
these  last  examples,  and  the  latter  is  just  as  much  an  evidence  of  a 
rational  faculty  as  the  former.  The  examples  go  towards  the  illustra- 
tion of  our  subject  in  showing  how  Instinct  is  adapted  to  the  peculiari- 
ties of  organization  in  different  animals,  while  man,  through  his  Rational 
Faculties,  may  orujinate  an  endless  variety  of  vocal  music,  and  construct 
languages  for  himself  (§  241, 6). 

§  1078,  c.  Even  the  promptings  of  Instinct,  which  impel  animals  to 
search  after  food,  whether  for  present  or  future  use,  have  their  origin  in 
present  sensations.  What  is  prospective  in  this  respect  is  just  as  impul- 
sive as  migration,  and  as  little  allied  to  the  course  of  Reason.  The 
same  physiological  influences  of  hunger,  in  regard  to  immediate  wants^ 
operate  in  the  infancy  of  man,  though  with  none  of  that  discrimination 
which  distinguishes  the  infant  animal;  for  the  human  infant  will  as 
readily  suck  at  all  things  else  as  at  the  breast.  Its  apparent  instinctive 
impulses  go  no  farther  than  the  movement  of  the  mouth ;  and  that  is  all 
the  display  of  instinct  it  evinces,  unless  farther  shown  by  its  cries  when 
hunger  is  unappeased. 

Again  :  as  soon  as  Reason  obtains  its  development,  it  displays  an  end- 
less variety  of  inventions  for  the  sustenance  of  life,  which  are  wholly  irre- 
spective pf  associations  with  the  original  physiological  incitements,  but 
which  must  be  forever  a  recurring  cause  to  the  animal.  Whatever  simili- 
tude may  seem  to  exist  between  the  acts  of  Reason  and  the  acts  of  In^ 
stinct  in  procuring  food,  or  in  providing  for  the  future,  organic  inffu- 
cnces  are  interested  in  the  latter  as  often  as  hunger  returns;  and,  so  far 
as  the  processes  are  dependent  in  animals  upon  the  inscrutable  constitu- 
tion of  Instinct,  they  are  contradistinguished  from  all  the  analogous  man- 
ifestations in  man  by  thair  undeviating  uniformity  in  animals,  and 
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cofding,  also,  to  the  species  of  animals,  while,  also,  all  the  individus 
a  species  pursue  a  common  and  unifonn  way.  Thus,  many  speck 
wait  to  entrap  their  food,  and  although  variously  according  to  tb 
tare  of  the  species,  all  the  individuals  of  a  species  act  exactly  in  a  o 
way,  while  others  pursue  a  different  course,  and  neither  takes  forecs 
yond  the  present  sensation  of  hunger ;  while  in  some  species  whid 
sist  on  vegetable  food,  the  principle  operates  seemingly  after  the  sagi 
maimer  of  Reason  in  providing  for  their  future  wants. 

§  1078,  d.  And  here  wo  come  upon  another,  4uid  very  broad  di 
tion  between  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle ;  for,  as  admitted  I 
the  greater  the  development  of  the  brain  in  man,  so,  in  a  general 
are  the  manifestations  of  Beason,  and  therefore  a  forecast  in  ai 
in  laying  up  food,  if  at  all  allied  to  Reason,  should  predominate  in 
which  have  the  greatest  amount  of  brain ;  and  here,  if  in  any  re 
there  should  be  the  greatest  display  of  Reason.  But  it  is  just  oth< 
with  all  the  superior  animals,  who  take  no  thought  for  the  morrow, 
they  shall  eat ;  while  in  the  bee  and  ant,  where  there  are  only  g 
for  the  nervous  centres,  there  is  an  anticipation  of  the  future  in  pro' 
for  the  young  which  surpasses  any  thing  known  of  the  human 
What  variety,  too,  in  the  structures  which  they  rear  for  their  pn 
according  to  the  particular  species  in  each  genus,  but  always  the 
with  each  species.  And  then  the  food — just  as  methodically  of  a  j: 
kind  as  the  act  of  providing  it.  The  whole  history  of  the  instinctiv 
of  the  elephant  or  the  lion  may  be  written  in  an  hour ;  but  Huber 
a  good-ftized  book  necessary  for  the  amazing  operations  of  the  coi 
honey-bee.  He  described  the  doings  of  a  hive,  and  that  descriptioi 
the  precise  history  of  all  past  and  of  all  future  hives.  The  dive 
acts  of  this  insect,  and  according  as  it  may  be  queen,  male,  or  drone, 
like  the  complex  movements  of  some  elaborate  machinery,  which, 
wound  up,  runs  on  in  one  precise  way  till  it  runs  down.  And  still 
^  '  estranged  from  Reason,  and  utterly  beyond  its  grasp,  is  the  return  < 

v..  bee  to  its  liive  through  miles  of  trackless  air,  and  the  unerring 

of  the  carrier  pigeon  ;  nor  are  any  of  the  higher  animals  capable  o 
amazing  achievement,  which,  also,  grows  immediately  out  of  the  pi 
logical  arrangements  for  acquiring  food. 

§  1078,  €.  The  correspondence  between  the  peculiarities  of  In 
*  and  the  mechanism  in  animal  and  organic  life  is  so  remarkably  fuJ 
perfect  in  its  design,  and  so  unlike  any  of  the  manifestations  of  the 
man  Mind  in  their  connection  with  the  organs  and  functions  of  c 
division  of  life,  that  a  glance  at  the  former  will  contribute  farther  a 
distinguishing  the  Soul  from  the  Instinctive  Principle,  and  in  pn 
the  absolute  existence  of  Instinct  as  a  distinct  essence  of  the  brute 
tion.  If  we  may  any  where  detect  the  Rational  Faculty  among 
mals,  it  should  be  found  in  the  phenomena  that  are  relative  to 
means  and  modes  of  subsistence. 

Now  it  will  be  found  that,  in  every  species  of  animal,  the  promf 
of  Instinct  in  the  pursuit  of  food  have  a  direct  relation  to  the  pecu 
ties  that  exist  in  the  organization  of  the  stomach,  and  the  modifier 
of  the  special  endowments  of  the  gastric  juice  in  each  of  the  speci 
set  forth  in  section  353),  by  which  one  species  is  enabled  to  convert 
another  nuts,  another  hay,  &c.,  into  one  homogeneous  substance 
chyme,  and  which,  from  man  to  the  lowest  tribes  of  warm-bloodcx 
mals,  at  leasts  is  apparently  alike  in  all,  whatever  the  nature  an 
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variety  of  the  food.  Bat  the  agreement  between  man  and  animals  is 
limited  to  that  result  in  its  connection  with  the  digestive  apparatus,  and 
as  it  relates  to  the  maintenance  of  organic  life.  What  is  true  of  the 
precise  adaptations  of  Instinct  to  the  oiganic  conditions,  and  its  invaria- 
ble operation  in  one  way,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  animal,  js  in  no 
way  true  of  the  Human  Mind;  for  the  latter  operates^  in  this  respect, 
according  to  acts  which  involve  the  exercise  of  judgment,  reflection,  com- 
parison, &c.,  and  very  variously,  also,  according  to  individual  suggestions 
of  Reason,  Passion,  love  of  sensual  gratifications^  the  exigencies  of  dis- 
ease, &c. 

Since,  therefore,  Instinct  has  its  special  constitution  conforming  to  the 
organization  of  the  stomach  and  the  peculiarities  of  the  gastric  juice,  we 
shall  see  how  far  it  is  related  in  its  peculiarities  to  other  varieties  in  the 
mechanism  of  organic  life,  by  considering  how- all  these  varieties  in  every 
species,  respectively,  have  an  equally  direct  reference  as  the  peculiarities 
of  Instinct,  to  the  special  organization  of  the  stomach,  and  special  con- 
stitution of  the  gastric  juice.  If,  therefore,  such  be  the  relation  of  the 
whole  mechanism  of  animals,  both  organic  and  animal,  to  the  special 
condition  of  the  stomach  and  gastric  juice  in  their  adaptations  to  the 
varieties  of  food  in  the  several  species,  it  is  obvious  that  Instinct  in  all 
the  species,  respectively,  must  be  constituted  with  a  corresponding  refer- 
ence to  every  part  of  the  organic  whole.  Now,  an  intestine,  claw,  hoo^ 
tooth,  or  any  bone  of  an  unknown  animal  being  given,  we  may  construct 
a  skeleton,  say  from  the  bone,  that  shall  be  true  to  nature  in  sdl  its  parts. 
We  may  thus  proceed  to  cover  it  with  muscles,  provide  it  with  claws  or 
hoofs,  and  special  kinds  of  teeth,  &c.,  and,  lastly,  we  can  tell  from  that 
tooth,  or  claw,  or  hoof,  or  other  bone,  what  was  the  structure  of  the  di- 
gestive apparatus,  and  to  what  kind  of  food  the  gastric  juice  was  specif- 
ically adapted,  and  what  were  the  peculiar  Instinct  and  habits  of  the 
animal ;  so  special  is  the  adaptation  of  all  other  parts  of  the  organism, 
both  in  animal  and  organic  life,  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  stomach  in 
every  species,  and  so  exactly  conformable  are  the  Instincts  and  habits  of 
animals  to  all  that  vast  range  of  physical  peculiarities  in  the  several 
species  respectively. 

The  foregoing  is  also  true  of  man  as  it  relates,  to  organization.  But 
who  could  surmise  from  any  part,  or  from  the  whole  of  his  oi^anism, 
that  he  is  endowed  with  Rational  Faculties,  or  with  any  thing  more 
than  what  is  common  to  brute  animals  ?  Here  begins,  abruptly,  a  total 
distinction  between  man  and  animals — nothing  whatever  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  either  to  denote  the  ending  of  one  or  the  beginning  of  the  other. 
Nothing,  indeed,  but  analogy,  founded  upon  observation,  enables  us  to 
afRrm  with  certainty  all  tliat  I  have  stated,  of  extinct  species  of  animals. 
Nothing  but  observation  informs  us  of  either  the  physical  or  moral  func- 
tions ;  for  neither  could  have  been  deduced  from  structure  alone.  And 
yet  analogy  is  so  perfect  a  guide  where  the  continuity  of  the  chain  is 
unbroken,  that  no  error  can  arise  in  scanning  the  Designs  of  Infinite 
Wisdom,  so  far  as  they  are  submitted  to  human  inquiry.  But  analogy 
in  relation  to  Instinct  snaps  in  man.  This  might  render  it  diflicult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  know  the  great  fact,  had  all  the  species  of  quadruma- 
nous  animals  become  extinct  before  man  began  his  observations  in  nat- 
ural history.  The  subsequent  discovery  of  the  skeleton  of  a  chimpanzee 
would  doubtless  have  been  regarded  as  an  unanswerable  proof  that  there 
had  been,  at  least,  other  beings  upon  earth  besides  the  human  race  who 
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had'  6^{cnred  the  prerogpitiTW  of  BeMoOy  and  so  a  deBoendiiig  nab^ 
naagiaed  down  to  the  polypi  But, the dumpanaee ia atboaaand Inm 
Ibm  endowed  with  Instinct  than  the  honej-bee ;  and  we  have  aeen  that 
tiiie  aenie  of  instinctive  prompfcingi  thronghont  all  animal  tribea  is  oon- 
eerned^Ujout  objects  which  Reason  legnrds  as  onlj  tribatary  to  those 
iauneasurably  higher  occupations  of  the  Soul  whieh  have  no  relation 
whatever  to.  those  of  the  Instinctive  Principle. 

I  107.8»/.  However  the  finegoing  branch  of  our  inquiry  (S  1078|  e) 
nay  be  pursued,  it  will  always  resist  in  the  same  uniform  way.  Coo- 
sider^  fi>r  example,  the  correspondence  between  the  Instincts  of  animab 
and  thrir  weapons  of  ofience  and  defence;  each  species  of  animals,  and 
all  the  indMduals  of  a  species,  acting  defensively  or  ofoiaively  aeooid- 
ing  to  ttie  special  weapons  with  which  they  are  provided*  Time  means 
of  prsservatiop  have  a  direct  reference  to  organic  life^  and  Instinct,  theie- 
ftrOi  Is'adi^ted  to  the  nature  of  the  means.  The  various  provisioiis  are 
not  only  such  as  are  actively  emnloyed,  both  fer  the  purpose  of  procuring 
fixid'and  fer  self-preservation,  Iwe  the  weapon  of  the  sword-fidi,  dawi^ 
the  poison  of  serpents,  &c^  but  others  for  the  simple  object  of  Belf-pr»> 
taetion,  such  as  horns,  the  quills  of  the  porciqiine,  the  armour  of  the 
lUnoosros,  the  sting  of  bees^  the  galvanism  of  the  electrical  eel,  the  ink 
of  the  euttle^lsh,  &^  Again,  certain  animals,  and  many  of  them  of 
inferior  orders,  as  some  species  of  cockroaohes,  some  of  worma,  often  af* 
ftot*  the  a{q[>earance  of  deadi  when  dosely  pursued;  and  when  this  is 
sen  in  one  animal,  it  is,  as  in  the  preoe&ig  caees^  common  to  all  the 
individnals  of  the  species.  Many  other  animals  that  keep  near  the 
ground  erie  protected  by  their  colour,  and  the  animal,  when  alarmed,  liss 
doae.  •  In  aJl  the  cases  there  is  a  manifest  unity  of  designs  which  con- 
spire together  for  the  well-being  of  organic  life*  Whatever  may  be  the 
means  of  defence,  of  offence,  of  flight,  or  of  whatever  variety  or  modifi- 
cation, they  are  adapted  to  all  the  mechanism  in  animal  life,  to  special 
sensation,  &c,  and  according  to  the  whole  will  be  the  special  prompt- 
ings of  Instinctt 

§  1078,  g.  Fear,  therefore,  operates  in  animals  impulsively,  while  in 
man  it  is  the  result  of  judgment,  reflection,  comparison,  and  lus  modes 
of  defence  arc  suggested  accordingly.  Observe,  also,  another  fact  rela- 
tive to  fear,  which  equally  separates  Instinct  from  the  Soul.  The  young 
animal  will  turn  from  danger  about  as  impulsively  as  the  adult,  wldle 
the  human  infant  will  thrust  its  hand  into  the  blaze  of  a  candle  sooner 
than  it  will  seize  the  nourishment  that  is  simultaneously  offered.  In  ani- 
mals, indeed,  the  most  exquisite  sensitiveness  to  danger  prevaih^  transcend- 
ing even  the  promptings  of  hunger.  Its  predominance  is  designed  alono 
for  the  preservation  of  organic  life,  and  such  are  their  exposures,  and  so 
limited  their  conceptions,  that  it  is  made  to  operate  with  great  uniform- 
ity and  instantaneousncss.  In  man,  on  the  contrary,  its  impulses  are 
comparatively  feeble  and  slow,  and  so  far  as  it  obtains,  it  ainks  at  a  va- 
riety of  otgects  which  arc  determined  by  the  decisions  of  Reason.  The 
principle,  in  animals,  is  evidently  allied  to  that  characteristic  which  di- 
rects their  migrations,  and  the  homeward  flight  of  the  bee. 

The  manifest  dependence,  in  man,  of  a  sense  of  danger,  and  his  expe- 
dients for  self-protection,  upon  the  Rational  Faculties,  has  led  to  compar- 
isons of  certain  Instinctive  perceptions  of  danger  in  animals,  with  a  view 
to  the  identity  of  Instinct  and  Reason,  of  which  one  of  the  strongest  is 
often  seen  in  the  elephant  on  crossing  a  bridge,  or  embaridng  on  a  steam- 
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boat,  as  he  first  presses  the  bridge  or  the  boat  with  a  ringle  foot  to  learn 
their  stability.  But  this  example  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  our  purpose, 
since  Instinct  is  here  constituted  with  a  reference  to  the  weight  of  the 
animal,  who  would  be  otherwise  exposed  to  frequent  injuries ;  and  the 
associations  that  are  indispensable  to  safety  are  early  formed.  But  they 
go  no  farther,  and  this  particular  demonstration  is  seen  only  in  animals 
that  may  break  a  bridge  or  sink  a  boat  It  is,  therefore,  only  an  instance 
of  the  ordinary  impulsive  associations  which  are  always  in  operation  in 
cases  of  danger,  and  is  exactly  similar  to  the  careful  tread  of  the  smooth- 
shod  horse  when  about  stepping  upon  ice,  or  the  wariness  of  the  fox  and 
the  rat  in  eluding  the  trap,  or  the  various  expedients  of  the  squirrel  in 
dodging  the  sportsman,  or  the  cautious  nibble  of  the  fish,  &c.  The  va- 
rieties in  these  examples  are  almost  as  great  as  the  species  of  animals, 
and  they  all  belong  to  the  exquisite  intuitive  principle  which  warns  them 
of  approaching  danger.  It  is  often  seen,  indeed,  in  the  aspect  of  mutual 
protection  among  animals  of  the  same  species,  when  it  always  operates 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  species.  The  crow  has  his  sentinel,  and 
the  affrighted  ant  communicates  its  alarm  by  a  peculiar  touch  of  its 
companion,  which  spreads  with  rapidity  from  one  to  another,  till  the 
whole  hive  is  quickly  thrown  into  this  paroxysmal  movement.  And 
now,  if  this  analysis  be  pursued  through  an  obvious  series  of  analogies, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  habits  of  bees  in  relation  to  their  queen,  and 
many  other  remarkable  problems  in  the  history  of  Instinct,  are  allied  to 
the  principle  which  I  have  just  considered. 

§  1078,  /i.  Another  shade  of  difference  in  the  general  principle  occurs 
in  an  example  which  has  been  presented  by  Metaphysicians  to  illustrate 
the  supposcKl  identity  of  Instinct  and  Reason.  It  is  that  of  a  dog,  who 
has  appeared,  when  making  for  a  drifting  boat,  to  lay  out  the  plan  of 
first  ascending  the  bank  of  a  stream  above  the  boat,  that  the  distance 
between  himself  and  the  object  may  compensate  for  the  motion  of  the 
water,  which  would  otherwise  carry  him  below  his  destination.  I  pre- 
sent the  example  in  its  strongest  light,  and  as  implying  all  that  can  be 
surmised  of  a  rational  process  in  animals.  But,  with  sdl  instances  of  a 
similar  nature,  it  falls  within  the  common  laws  of  the  Instinctive  l^inci- 
ple,  which  are  just  so  far  operative,  according  to  the  species  of  animal, 
as  shall  subserve  the  exigencies  of  life.  In  the  case  of  the  dog,  this  ani- 
mal is  more  or  less  addicted  to  the  water  (especially  the  individual  in 
question),  and  his  Instinct  is  therefore  adapted  to  the  emergencies  that 
may  attend  that  temporary  mode  of  life.  He  early  acquires,  in  conse- 
quence, an  impulsive  apprehension  of  the  effects  of  strong  currents  of 
water,  and  is  so  far  capable  of  forming  associations  as  may  be  necessary 
to  his  safety,  or  to  his  natural  wants.  The  instance  of  the  boat  is  one 
of  safety  and  of  want,  and  is  exactly  parallel  with  that  where  all  dogs 
will  elect  a  bridge  of  500  feet  in  preference  to  swimming  the  width  of  a 
dozen.  The  knowledge  of  the  effects  of  a  current  of  water  exceeds  but 
little  that  of  its  quality  of  wetting ;  and  when,  therefore,  a  dog  is  moved 
by  the  desire  of  bathing,  he  neglects  the  bridge  and  takes  to  the  water. 

Various  prejudices  and  misapprehensions  relative  to  supposed  instinct- 
ive acts  abound  in  the  community,  who  are  prone  to  the  most  favourable 
comparison  of  the  brute  with  his  lordly  associate.  The  rarity  of  appa- 
rent evidences  of  Reason  in  brutes,  and  the  enjoyment  of  what  is  thus 
unexpected  and  wonderful,  lead  the  multitude  to  seize  upon  what  is  ac- 
cidental and  carry  it  to  the  account  of  Instinct.     An  example  of  thiB, 
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wbkk  'bM  often  gone  tha  lond  of  the  pabKo^  ie  that  of  the  de{ih«it  an 
the  .eij^i  whwe  the  tampting  mon^  beii^  jivt  beyond  the  gn^bf 
f«l^  of  the  animal's  trank,  waa  made,  bj  «  foroiUe  projectile  Uow^  i 
leboend  iRnthin  ita  leadi  ftoim  ^  ,  This  haa  been  thoc^ 

t»be  but  little  idfarior  to  a  game  at  biliiardflL ,  Bot  it  waa  aimi^  a 
aet  of  irritalkmy  the  Uoir  being  dflrigncd  jn  the  aame  reaentmeat  i 
when  an  vtgey  man  loaea  all  reaaon^  and  caatigatea  a  atone  thai  hi 
ottaed  him  an  ii^nrj. 

|1076,&  The  SpeonlatiBt  points  to  the  cave  with  which  aniflMla  pn 
tide  Sam  their  joung,  and  the  apparent  anakgjr  between  them  aaid  ma 
in  pavental  attaehmentB,  aa  an  evidence  of  the  aoppoaad  ]dentit]r  of  Bei 
aoo  aad'Inttinet.  -  Bnt  I  answer  that  the  anali^  is  more  aeeming  tha 
real,,  lawd  that  however  tlie  principle  mi^  have  an  oltimate  rcfeteues  t 
tbe.irellrbemg  of  organic  life  in  the  Inftncf  of  man,  it  embraeea  in  Im 
ihr  loMv  elgeetay  and  prompts  to  an  e&dlasa  variety  of  nsefiil  pnrpoei 
injtba'eaaM  of  his  progeny  which  have  not  the  least  connection  vrith  tfe 
eaigeneiflS:Of  lift^  but  widch,  on  the  contrary,  are  relative  to  the  enltor 
A# 'eqjmMntB,.  the  niOTaUty,  the  Bdigion,  the  eternal,  welfiure  of  tli 
8aint«a(  part  It  follows  them  tbroogh  all  the  atages  and  vidaBitodi 
of  lifh^  rqoicea  in  their  happiness, '.and  grieves  ibr  their  advcrsiiie 
I  WlMa^isMfoonne  fiuOb,  eveiy  expedisnt  ia  deviasd,  inmi  t^ 

ssag^to  the  etactniotel^gn^fai,  to  impart  renewed  ejqprasrions  of  a^ 
tieiVtiiid  fimb  h^pes  of  prosperi^.  Aad  how  is  it  on  the  part  of  tl 
offiipringt  Doea  not  every  heart  beat  respokisively  to  the  IMvine  eon 
amd^itoiff  honoot  thy  father  and  thy  moUierf!:  And  can. then  be 
broaden  distinction  between  the  attaehmeota  of  anJmals  and  of  mankin 
than  whit  Scripture  implies  and  what  man  pnrsosst  The  very  attad 
ments  which  man  oontracts  for  favourite  animals  flow  from  the  IKvii 
sentiment  which  is  impressed  upon  his  SouL  And  then  all  that  displa 
of  sympathy  and  friendship  among  companions  of  mutual  thoughts,  or  o 
heartfelt  kindness  towards  the  faithful  and  trus^  servant,  or  the  univo 
sal  characteristic  known  as  the  sentiment  of  humanity — where^  I  saj 
shall  we  look  for  the  dawning  of  these  mental  attributes  in  the  constitu 
tion  of  Instinct?  And  wherein  are  the  instinctive  movementa  ^f  ani 
mala  towards  their  oaring  related  to  human  affections  t  Simply  fc 
the  preservation  of  life,  and  thus  incidentally  for  the  perpetuation  of  tl 
species^  as  conclusively  shown  by  the  total  and  abrupt  disappearance  o 
brute  attachments  as  soon  as  the  ofispring  can  provide  for  and  prote< 
themselves,  and  this,  too,  at  ordained  times  according  to  the  qieeies  o: 
animaL  Nay  more ;  parents  and  offspring  mutually  abandon  each  othe 
at  allotted  times,  and  turn  upon  each  other.  The  prindple  is  seen  ii 
full  operation,  and  in  its  largest  extent,  in  the  bird  while  hatching  he 
eggs.  She  may  be  in  expectation,  though  she  may  have  had  no  moi 
experience  in  the  final  result  than  the  l^  on  its  return  after  its  fin 
wandering  from  the  hive ;  nor  is  there  any  more  similitude  with  the  ope 
rations  of  reason  in  the  one  case  than  the  other ;  she  will  aa  readily  » 
upon  ooimterfeit  ^;s  as  her  own  till  her  time  of  '^  reckoninff '  is  up,  an 
then  aband<m  them. 

f  1078,  ifc.  The  same  distinction  (§  1078,  i)  exists  between  the  love  c 
the  sexes  in  the  human  race  and  what  is  observed  of  the  sexual  reh 
tions  in  the  brute  creation,  and  is  not  less  opposed  than  our  other  fac 
to  the  assnmed  identity  of  Reason  and  Instinct.  like  all  else  in  relatic 
to  the  latter,  the  impulse  ia  totally  reatricted  to  the  paqpetoatioii  ofo 
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ganic  life.  In  the  human  spedes  the  same  impnlBe  »  as  a  spaik  in  a 
blaze  of  fire.  The  principle  of  love  takes  in  its  scope  the  loftiest  senti- 
ments of  Mind,  and  anticipates  all  the  intellectual  endearments  of  domes- 
tic society,  and  yields  a  grateful  tribute  to  its  munificent  Author.  If 
there  be  a  low  analogy,  it  is  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  is  nearly  lost  in  the 
sublimity  of  its  intellectual  accompaniments.  Nor  can  there  be  a  paral- 
lel suggested  between  Reason  and  Instinct  more  degrading  to  man,  or 
more  unjust  to  his  Maker,  or  more  characteristic  of  a  perverted  mind, 
than  that  which  is  so  often  drawn  in  respect  to  human  and  brute  afiec- 
tions.  Yet  he  who  makes  it  has  a  better  opinion  of  himself,  and  only 
thinks  so  of  the  rest  of  his  race. 

§  1078,  L  And  this  leads  me  to  speak  of  the  very  remarkable  distinc- 
tion between  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle  known  as  Conscience.  I 
employ  the  term  in  its  popular  acceptation,  as  meaning  the  ability  and 
the  impulse  of  man  to  decide  on  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  his 
own  actions  and  affections,  and  to  instantly  approve  or  condemn  them 
according  to  their  nature.  Nothing  like  this  has  ever  been  observed  in 
animals.  It  is  purely  intellectual,  and  has  a  clear  reference  to  the  moral, 
Religious,  and  social  condition  of  the  human  race.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, to  be  apparent  in  some  animals,  as  when  the  dog,  for  example,  mani- 
fests a  sense  of  wrong  when  he  surprises  the  game  in  a  manner  opposed 
to  his  instruction,  or  does  other  analogous  acts.  But  this  manifestation 
happens  only  under  the  influence  of  those  physical  causes  which  led  him 
to  act  more  habitually  in  a  diflferent  manner.  The  sense  of  wrong  does 
not  originate  from  the  act,  or  on  account  of  the  act,  but  is  excited  by 
the  presence  of  his  master,  whom  he  associates  with  the  suffering  which 
he  endured  when  his  Instinct  was  undergoing  discipline,  and  thus  re- 
solves itself  into  a  dread  of  punishment.  It  is  therefore  exactly  analo- 
gous to  all  the  other  functions  of  Instinct  which  I  have  indicated,  and 
forms  the  limit  of  associations  of  which  animals  are  capable. 

§  1078,  m.  And  what  shall  be  said  of  that  other  principle,  scarcely 
less  universal  and  impulsive  than  conscience-— a  love  of  Fame  and  a  de- 
sire to  live  in  the  memory  of  posterity?  The  question  becomes  ridicu- 
lous in  its  application  to  animals^  and  is  hardly  less  so,  in  an  abstract 
sense,  as  it  relates  to  man.  But,  as  an  incentive  to  laudable  action,  it  is 
a  noble  ofispring  of  Reason,  and  as  significant  of  the  Soul's  immortality 
it  rises  into  sublimity. 

§  1078,  n.  And  what  of  Religion  t  What  of  the  universal  desire  of 
immortality?  What  of  a  sense  of  dependence  upon  a  Superior  Being  t 
It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  animals  have  no  other  knowledge  of  their 
own  existence  than  what  arises  from  present  sensations ;  and  should  a 
chimpanzee  be  seen  bowing  even  to  an  idol,  it  would  be  a  greater  phe- 
nomenon than  the  expostulation  of  Balaam's  ass. 

§  1078,  o.  Even  memory,  as  it  belongs  to  animals,  is  nothing  but  an 
association  awakened  by  some  present  impression  upon  the  senses.  It  is 
indispensable,  however,  to  many  of  their  wants  and  habits,  and  hence  is 
so  strongly  pronounced  in  many  species  that  they  will  recognize  objects 
after  a  separation  for  long  intervals  of  time,  particularly  where  strong 
impressions  had  been  mode,  as  between  the  dog  and  his  master,  and  wild 
beasts  and  their  former  keepers.  In  man,  on  the  contrary,  memory  is 
often  relative  alone  to  acquirements  which  the  mind  has  made  through 
its  own  processes  of  reflection,  and  they  may  be  as  vast  a^d  profound  as 
the  elaborate  inductions  which  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  universal  law 
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of.gnnfitati<m»  «nd  thenoe  to  the  oatewlatiop  of  t]ie«d8taioe  iif  tfaephD 
Neptune^  NordoeBmemoiyyinaiflnyreqairoaiijjBactni^^ 
fjgwmUy  corre^KMadingfanction  in  animals  It  i*  a  ratumal  fimctii 
liioiie|iiidq)eQdaiit  ofaeiiBe;  an  instiiictiYe  one  in  the  other,  md  dqien 
em  upon  aenee.  Jn  one,  it  always  involves  an  eaarcifle  of  Beason,  ai 
oftttavaatooinplezi^of  ideaaiintheotheTyitieaimiilji^lat^  tot] 
8in|^  impreBBion  which  h«d  been  traasinitted  to  the  brain  bj  some  « 
tecSal  eaose^  and  which  can  be  recalled  only  bjiepewedapplioalioiis  i 
the  same  or  analogous  causes.  Bj  eTteading  the  anatysis  in  tbia  mai 
ner»it<wittbeseeDthatitisaUSoiilinman,4ndaUInrtinci  in  animal 

1 1078,  p.  But  the  most  carious  problem  in  the  histocy  of  Instinct 
its  .natqmi  mutations  in  certain  animalsi  and  which  cany  with  them  i 
almndantpioof  of  the  radical  distinctions  beitwesD  that  i^ini^ple  and 
Soul,  aitd  that,  the  former  is  designed  for  the.mere  puiposea  of  organ 
lift.;  I-ahall  thorafore  give  to  the  sulgeot  a  greater  consideratioa  thi 
wonld.bfiothenifise  expedieut 

.  I '  This  eharaetcristic  is  seen,  especially,  in  animals  that  are  snlgeet  i 
metamorphosis^  thou|^  in  ma^y  of  the  instanoes  the  change  of  orgaaia 
tfai»^liiid.|he.modifieationsofInstinctarefargrBaterthaninotbe^  Tl 
staMgWt  examples  occur  in  insects^  a  laxge^proportion  of  which  have  foi 
9tagee  of .  ffmstence :  the  ^gg,  the  larva,  the  papa,  and  the  inmgo^  wil 
eotaeijpoiMliMg  instinctive  habits  in  the  last  tluee. .  Where  the  meCamo 
pIlQpes  :ars  most  remarkable,  as  in  the  fongping  ezamplei^  some  of  tl 
otgnna  ondeigo  mutations  that  require  a  iohaqge  in  the  stimuli  of  li 
whiehr  oould  not  be  realised  without  eonespopding  adaptatiooa  of  I 
stioeti  Thisis  also  more  conspicuously  illnstratad  by  the  difierenoe  i 
the  wants  mid  habits  of  those  ^animals  which  at  one  period  breathe  i 
the  water  with  gills,  or  analogous  organs,  and  subsequently  in  the  s 
with  lungs. 

Now  these  metamorphoses  are  as  much  the  exact  result  of  determina 
laws,  ingrafted  upon  an  original  constitution  of  lifo,  as  the  developmei 
of  the  human  ovum,  or  the  seed  of  a  plant ;  nor  are  they  in  any  reBpe< 
more  fluctuating  or  less  circumscribed  (§  72, 1 061) ;  and  so  a  correspond 
ing  law  obtains  in  respect  to  Instinct,  through  which  the  promptings  o 
Instinct  shall  harmonise  with  those  modifications  of  organic  life  that  dL 
tinguish  the  several  stages  of  metamorphosis.  In  all  the  cases,  fix>m  tl 
plant  to  the  insect,  and  from  the  insect  to  man,  the  metamorphoses  < 
other  developments,  and  modifications  of  life,  take  place  in  one  unifon 
way,  acoording  to  the  species  of  animal  or  plant.  A  potential  whoI< 
embracing  all  the  special  conditions  necessary  to  the  progressive  change 
from  the  ovum,  through  the  larva  and  pupa  to  the  fly,  and  in  all  analc 
gous  instances,  is  as  perfect  in  the  most  mutable  tribes  as  in  the  ova  o 
the  highest  order  of  animals,  or  in  the  seeds  of  plants ;  and,  since  thei 
can  be  no  departure  from  a  precise  and  uniform  succession  of  develop 
ments  in  any  of  the  species,  respectively,  we  also  learn  that  there  is  n 
transmutation  of  species,  nor  even  an  introduction  of  varietieB  (i  1051 
primcrdkU  cell). 

In  reelect  to  the  various  physical  agents  required  by  animals  sabjei 
to  metamorphosis,  according  to  their  several  stages,  the  principle  is  alili 
ingrafled  upon  the  ovtun,  and  equally  so  in  the  case  of  man,  by  whi< 
his  development  is  started  by  one  kind  of  vital  stimulus,  and  is  fartb 
conducted  through  fostal  life  by  another  kind,  while  a  variety  obtain  a 
ter  independent  U&  begins.    It  is  a  metamorphosis  in  all  (S-Qft-^I). 
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This  brings  us  to  the  parUcolar  i^Iieation  of  our  sabject,  the  simple 
eabservienqr  of  Imitinct  to  the  exigencies  of  organic  life.  Here  it  is,  in 
the  well-marked  metamorphic  animals,  that  it  is  distinctly  seen  that  all 
its  mo^cations  keep  pace,|Nin/Mi8ra,  with  the  changes  of  organization, 
and  that  the  law  is  exactly  coincident  with  thai  which  respects  the 
changes  of  structure,  and  is  designed  alone  to  fulfil  the  necessities  of  the 
latter.  They  equally  spring  from  a  common  principle  of  mutation  im- 
planted in  the  germ. 

§  1078,  q.  There  remains  to  be  considered  the  comparative  independ- 
ence of  the  Soul  in  the  exercise  of  its  highest  functions ;  when,  also^  cer- 
tain anatomical  &cts  between  man  and  animals  will  be  reviewed  for  the 
purpose  of  contrasting  them  in  yet  other  relations  to  the  Soul  and  Instinct. 

Although  there  be  a  co-operation  of  the  brain  with  the  Soul  in  all 
acts  of  intellection,  it  does  not  follow  from  what  has  been  said  that  the 
Rational  may  not  act  in  greater  independence  of  the  organ  than  the  In- 
stinctive faculty.  Just  otherwise,  indeed ;  for  my  argument  to  this  ef* 
feet  is  founded,  in  part,  upon  the  distinctions  which  I  have  indicated  be- 
tween the  Soul  and  Instinct,  and  upon  what  I  am  about  to  say  of  the 
analogy  which  obtains  betw^  the  brain  of  man  and  of  the  highest  or- 
ders of  animals,  though  an  opposite  conclusion  has  been  deduced  from 
this  analogy.  But  the  inference  as  to  the  equal  d^ndence  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Soul  and  Instinct  upon  a  concurrent  action  of  the  brmn  or 
its  equivalent  has  also  depended  upon  a  neglect  of  the  distinction  in  their 
attributes,  or  an  assumption  that  there  is  no  ^iference..  The  analogy 
in  such  a  case  would  be  s6und  and  conclusive  so  &r  as  it  respects  man 
and  the  approximate  animals.  But  our  premises  are  indisputable,  that 
all  the  higher  acts  of  intellection,  everything  which  falls  within  the 
province  of  Reason,  have  no  existence  in  animals.  It  is  the  only  thing, 
indeed,  which  essentially  distinguishes  man  from  the  brute,  and  would 
be  in  itself  conclusive  against  the  somewhat  prevailing  doctrine  that  man 
was  once  a  member  of  the  qnadrumanous  race.  We  have  also  seen  that 
Instinct  is  more  comprehenuVe  in  many  insects  where  a  ganglion  takes 
the  place  of  a  brain,  and  far  more  allied  in  its  operations  to  the  plans 
of  Reason,  than  in  the  highest  order  of  animals,  md  is  often  as  mature 
in  the  new-bom  as  in  the  adult  being  s  and  sinco^  also,  the  organization 
of  the  brain- of  the  higher  animals  is  greatly  like  that  of  man,  but  with- 
out any  of  his  intellectual  functions^  we  must  logically  conclude  that 
what  is  so  absolutely  pecuUar  to  the  Soul,  and,  as  generally  granted, 
allied  to  Grod  Himself,  acts  in  greater  indqiendence  of  the  brain  than 
does  simple  Instinct.  But,  so  inscrutable  are .  its  connections,  as  well 
as  those  of  Instinct,  with  the  organ  in  which  it  rendes,  that  I  shall  not 
trespass  beyond  the  limits  which  are  prescribed  by  observation.  Our 
facts  terminate  abruptly  at  this  point,  and  m3rstery  begins.  But  we  may 
pursue  the  facts,  ana  reason  upon  them  as  upon  the  most  tangible  evi- 
dence. We  will  therefinre  interrogate  other  proof  in  support  of  my  con- 
clusions. 

We  have  seen  that  eveiy  variety  of  cerebral  structure,  from  its  approx- 
imation to  man's  in  the  higher  animals,  to  its  disappearance  in  a  scarcely 
appreciable  ganglion  in  the  lower  tribes,  is  attended  throughout  with  un- 
deviating  and  perfect  manifestations  of  Instinct,  though  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  animal,  while  they  are  only  dimly  seen  in  the  human  spe- 
cies. This,  in  respect  to  Instinct,  is  conformable  with  all  analogy  as  it 
regards  other  organs  where  the  results  depend  upon  anatomical  stmetim 
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aefciag  through  the  principle  of  OigiDio  lifik  .  There  ie  every  ¥Kiel 
ftr  (Umpley  in  the  orggmsatioa  oithe  liTer,  fiom  he  greatest  daboi 
Hon  in  nan  and  the  h^her  anunab  imtil  we  meet  with  it  m  the  hm 
otdem  as  a  handle  of  tuhes  or  »  ample  sac  Yet  in  all  it  geocratee 
pcodoct  which  is  ne^jdy  the  same^  and  which  performs  the  same  <mS 
tliroa^iont.    And  so  ca  the  kidneyai  saliTary  glands,  stomachy  Ac. 

So.  fiur  the  analogy  is  complete  between  Instinct  and  its  argjan  and  i 
Piinciple  of  life  and  all  parts  of  the  body  which  that  Princiide  animafa 
Bnt  JtiKfyuAf  as  we  have  seen  (S  1076,  a-<)y  must  not,  therefore^  be  co 
fimnded  with  oiganic  products.  The  analogyi  indoed,  goes  with  o 
other  fiuste  in  fhowing  that  it  is  the  caim  of  certain  results  through  ^ 
instmmeatality  of  the  Inrain,  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  nervous  sjstei 
as  the  ZUnciiue  of  Life  is  the  cause  of  other  results  in  and  throu^  th 
same  ayslfim.  of  organs  and  every  oth^  variety  of  structura 

Coounff  to  the  brain  of  man,  the  foregoing  analogy  totally  fiuls  as 
respiedlf  the  manifestations  of  Reason  and  Instinct.  There  is  an  endk 
vane^  of  the  -fiurmer,  but  scarcely  a  real  exhibition  of  the  latter.  1^ 
see  all  in  the  structure  of  the  fully  developed  animal  brain  that  can  1 
detected  in  the  human,  or  with  only  the  modifications  that  are  indde 
to  appiozimate  spedes,  but  a  perfect  blank  as  it  jrespects  the  Bation 
Faenlties.  -  The  analogy,  however,  is  complete  in  man's  so  far  as  t 
.  bniin  subserves  all  that  Instanct^can  dischaiHB^  among  the  animal  tribi 
.  and  all  thai  is  relative  to  the  latter  in  the  contributloais  which  the  ner 
oos  sjstem  makes  to  organic  life.  The  onl^.difiiBrence  here  is  the  aobsi 
tntion.of'the  Intellectu«d  for  the  Instinctive  fcnctions ;  and  whatever  i 
lates  to  the  manifestations  of  Instmct,  and  all  thAinflnepce  of  the  paasio 
upKoi  the  oigans  of  oiganic  life,  are  demonstrative  of  the  eo-opei«tii 
of  the  brain  with  the  Soul.  But  the  moment  we  leave  this  ground,  ai 
^iproach  the  abstract  operations  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the  Soul,  the 
is  not  the  slightest  indication  that  the  brain  has  any  functional  conne 
tion  with  the  processes,  however  much  its  integrity  may  be  necessar 

(  and  the  only  foundation  for  the  conclusion  that  such  connection  exifi 

j  is  the  analogy  which  is  supplied  by  Reason  in  its  exerdae  of  the  Instlnc 

ive  functions  of  animals  (9  1078,  a,  &c.). 

Again :  we  have  seen  that  in  the  infancy  of  man  the  Mind  is  inope 

s  ative,  while  the  Instinctive  Principle  of  animals  is  nearly  as  active  ai 

^  comprehensive  in  their  earliest  as  in  their  latest  stage  of  existence.     'V 

have  also  seen  that  Instinct  is  susceptible  of  artificial  impressions,  reset 

j  bling  education,  in  the  infancy  of  animals,  and  only  then.     This  dtstin^ 

tion  can  proceed  only  from  a  radical  difference  between  the  Soul  an 

!  Instinct;  and  the  attendant  final  causes  of  that  difference  ooosist  in  tt 

special  design  of  the  Soul  for  Rational  functions  when  the  body  is  aufi 

I  dently  mature  for  any  practical  purposes,  and  of  Instinct  fior  the  simp 

uses  of  the  body.     The  necessity  of  Instinct,  it  may  be  fisurther  said, 

I  not  only  superseded  in  man  by  the  endowments  of  Reason  when  it  com^ 

I  into  individual  operation,  but  by  its  delegated  offices  before  its  develo] 

ment  takes  place,  while  no  such  protective  care,  as  a  general  fact,  cs 
be  extended  by  the  Instinctive  Prindple  to  the  new-bom  animal.    Henc 

i  therefore,  as  there  are  no  superfluities  in  Nature,  Instinct  is  in  full  o] 

eration  at  the  birth  of  animals,  when  there  is  no  display  of  it  in  the  h 
man  race^  nor  is  the  Soul  only  slowly  devdoped  in  its  Rational  facultic 
And  thus  do  the  physiologic^  facts,  the  manifestations  of  Reason  «i 
of  Instinct,  and  the  final  causes  concur  together. 
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And  BOW  ocmies  tip  tbd  lemarktible  anatomical  fiusft^  which  goes  also 
,  to  the  same  condnsioDS  (although  supposed  to  be  in  opposition  to  them), 
that  Instinctive  acts  are  irrespeetlve  of  the  progressive  stages  of  cere- 
bral development^  while  those  of  the  Human  Mind  await  fl^t  develop- 
ment. This  corresponds,  in  respect  to  animals,  exactly  with  what  we 
know  of  the  general  maturitj  of  the  ftmetions  of  all  other  parts  at  all 
stages  of  life,  and  with  whs^  we  have  seen  of  the  olgects  of  Instinct 
and  Beason,  since  the  former  must  be  in  earlj  operation  for  the  ezigen- 
des  of  Organic  life^  while  the  Sonl,  in  the  complecdty  of  its  functions, 
and  according  to  its  otjects,  Is  onlj  ready  to  act  whoi  the  brain  shall 
have  acquired  sufficient  maturitj  tor  those  endless  physical  impressiaiis 
which  come  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  ttom  which  the  Soul 
gathers  its  earliest  treasures  of  knowledge. 

Such,  then,  is  the  relative  ai^>ect  in  which  must  be  regarded  the  cor- 
respondence between  the  progressive  development  or  hardening  of  the 
bnun  and  the  operations  of  Ifind  in  eariy  life ;  the'  development  or  ma- 
turity of  the  brun  having  as  wefl  a  reference  to  the  multi&rious  physi- 
cal contributions  from  the  Senses,  as  to  their  appropriation  by  the 
Soul ;  while,  also,  the  admirable  Design  obtains  of  rendering  the  brain 
complete  in  all  its  relations  to  the  organs  of  Organic  Life  from  the  mo- 
ment of  birth,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  its  endowment  for  the  uses  of  the 
Sonl  exactly  progressive  with  those  physical  developments  of  other  parts 
that  are  ind^pensable  to  the  ofcgects  of  Beason  at  the  di£ferent  stages  of 
advancing  life.  Hie  Design  is  inexpressibly  sublime  in  its  numerous, 
yet  distinct  involutions  as  they  relatoto  organic  and  animal  life  and  the 
uses  of  Reason.  The  Soul,  therefore,  may  be,  abstractiy  considered,  in 
as  perfect  a  stato  in  infancy  as  at  any  stage  of  life. 

Thus  it  appears,  that,  besides  the  physical  development  of  the  brain 
which  is  requisite  for  the  impresrion  of  natural  otgects,  that  maturi^ 
of  the  organ  is,  also,  as  a  part  of  the  design,  a  necessary  medium  through 
which  the  Soul  may  appropriate  the  impressions*  Having  made  these 
advances,  the  Soul  comes  to  act  in  more  or  less  independence  of  sensar 
tion,  and  to  multiply  knowledge  by  ito  own  eflbrts.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
peculiarly  useful  to  my  purposes  that  aberrations  are  seen  of  occasional 
displays  of  Reason  in  early  childhood  which  are  surpassed  at  adult  age 
only  by  genius  of  the  highest  order.  In  some  of  these  rare  instances 
there  had  been  only  the  most  slender  antecedent  relative  knowledge  ac- 
quired through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  but  the  Soul  itself  originated 
its  own  vast  conceptions,  carried  them  into  a  variety  of  practical  appli- 
cations without  the  instrumentality  of  ferdgn  aid,  and  to  an  extent 
where  erudition,  with  all  the  appliances  of  sense  and  the  fecilities  of 
instruction,  fells  fer  short  of  equal  achievements— -as  witnessed  in  the 
institution  of  mathematical  principles  and  processes.  And  here  we 
strengthen  our  position  by  the  converse  rule,  since  in  none  of  the  cases 
has  there  been  a  ratio  in  the  advances  of  Mind  corresponding  with  the 
advancing  maturity  of  the  brain,  while  in  some  the  early  intellectual 
ability  has  settled  down  at  adult  age  to  a  common  mediocrity.  In  the 
latter  case  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  progress  of  the  brain  has  em- 
barrassed the  Rational  Faculties.  Again,  there  is  every  gradation  in 
Reason  from  the  Hottentot  to  the  highest  order  of  genius.  There  are  no 
two  individuals  alike  either  in  its  compass  or  in  the  manner  of  ite  exer- 
cise. How  difierent  is  all  this  with  Instinct,  which  directs  eveiy  indi- 
vidual of  every  species  of  animal  in  one  uniform  way,  and  no  one  of 
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them  enjoj'B,  throughout  all  g 
ment  than  all  the  rest. 

And  thuB  do  the  contrasts  between  the  Sonl  a. 
correspond  with  the  anatomical  contraHts,  both  ai 
of  man  and  of  onimaU,  and  to  the  human  brain 
state  of  infancy,  and  with  the  coinddences  in  f 
oi^anic,  between  the  brain  of  animals  or  ils  equi 
at  all  stages  of  life.  And  here,  too,  should  be  bi 
has  been  eaid  of  the  injuries  which  are  inflicted 
auociate  organ,  and  through  those  influences  up 
hj  overtasking  the  Mind  in  early  life,  while  di 
tuaed,  but  the  contrary  realized,  by  a  eevere  ex 
infancy  of  animals  (§  563-568). 

S  1078,  r.  It  may  be  now  well  to  inquire  into 
•and  whether  there  be  generally  any  definite  coi 
and,  by  aecertainiDg  the  facts,  endeavour  to  sin 
the  earliest  acquirements  through  the  instrui 
demonstrate  the  self-acting  and  originating  endoi 
it  ia  distinguished,  at  its  very  dawning,  from  tl 
by  the  characteristic  of  forming  ideas  of  the  not 
quiiy,  like  the  rest,  belongs  alone  to  the  Physiol 
sensation  give  rise  to  what  are  recognized  as 
impressions  transmitted  to  the  brain  through  the 
as  may  arise  from  internal  causes,  do  not,  certt^ 
as  is  apt  to  be  supposed ;  and,  aecording  to  m; 
prcssions  made  upon  tho  brain  cannot,  through  i 
influences  upon  the  organ,  olidt  the  ideas  fron 
impreaaions  roust,  therefore,  of  necessity,  call  in 
Agent  by  which  the  ideas  are  alone  formed;  fro 
the  process,  by  which  the  Mind  seizes  and  appro; 
mitted  through  the  organs  of  sense,  is  similar  to 
plies  and  originates  ideas.  It  is  true,  animals  ha 
ing  ideas  so  far  as  they  depend  upon  the  prom 
upon  impulsive  associations  with  the  past  that  i 
newed  sensations  of  a  more  simple  nature.  Bui 
are  merely  ideas  of  sensation ;  while,  on  the  oti 
sensation  in  man  tenninate  in  intellectual  image 
^es  in  the  brute  creation,  and  these  are  the  ess 
human  SouL  It  is  the  Soul,  therefore,  which,  n 
acts  of  intellection,  while,  in  respect  to  the  simp) 
temal  objects,  or  internal  causes  like  that  of  hui 
als.  This  is  enough  for  my  purposes ;  and  it  w. 
into  the  modus  operandi  of  the  Mind  in  its  atwtr 
perception  of  external  objects,  or  how  imprcssii 
nerves  of  sense,  or  what  their  nature,  or  how  the; 
nerves  to  tlie  brain,  or  how  thoy  call  the  Mind  oi 
to  interrelate  the  modus  tyierandi  of  Creative  En 

S  1078,  s.  In  drawing  to  the  close  of  our  subjt 
io  inquire  wliether  there  be  more  than  one  specie 
question  which  is  unusually  agitated  at  the  presi 

Taking  the  extremes  of  the  race  in  physical  a 
ment,  it  appears  to  have  been  definitively  shown 
.  tonical  cbaracteristics  which  distinguish  them  s 
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on  the  oontraiy,  mark  them  as  one.  All  the  eRfferaneee  are  miBeeptible 
of  ready  ezplaiuitian  through  ^  influences  of  dimate,  habits,  &c,  un- 
less, perhaps,  the  black  color  of  the  African  (§  604-611).  The  Malpi- 
ghian  rete  is  libandoned  as  fidladons,  and  the  color  of  all  the  races  is 
now  known  to  depend  npon^  earbonaoeons  matter  depomted  upon  the 
surface  of  the  true  skin,  differing  only  in  degrees  of  intensity.  The 
greater  tint  of  the  Negro  has  been  referred,  in  a  veiy  ingenious  Essay  by 
Professor  Mttller  of  Brussels,  to  the  hot  and  arid  climate  which  the  dark- 
est of  that  race  inhabit  But,  with  all  his  experiooice  in  those  regions, 
he  is  mistaken  in  his  important  point  that  the  newborn  Negro  is  white; 
and  his  doctrine  of  the  influences  of  deficient  oxygen  and  dryness  of  the 
air  in  occasioning  the  deposition  and  fixedness  of  the  cutaneous  carbon 
is  inapplicable  to  the  North  American  Indian,  whose  skin  is  as  dark  in 
his  extreme  Northern  as  Southern  limits ;  nor  has  a  Northern  climate 
exerted  a  bleaching  efiect,  in  mariy  generations,  upon  the  Negro  in 
America.  MUller^s  theory,  therefore,  of  excess  cX  carbon  in  the  blood 
from  an  inadequate  supply  of  oxygen  by  the  rarefied  air  of  the  tropics,  is 
invalidated  by  the  exceptions  before  us.  Nevertheless,  peculiarities  of 
climate  have,  doubtless,  given  rise  to  all  the  shades  of  color,  unless  that 
of  the  Negro  form  an  exception  ({  610) ;  but  this  once  impressed  by  cli- 
mate may  be  as  indelible  as  the  phyaognomy  of  the  Jew  or  of  other  races 
who  do  not  intermingle. 

§  1079,  a.  Such  are  the  dmelusions  (§  1069-1078)  to  which  the  eri- 
dence  of  anatomical  and  phymological  facts  hare  successively  led ;  nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  others  will  see  in  the  demonstrations  that  man  is 
an  animal  only  in  his  physical  bdngi  that  in  Mind  he  is  far  less  allied 
to  the  things  of  the  earth  than  he  is  to  thdr  Author ;  and  will  realize  a 
corroboration  of  their  own  conceptions,  that  the  Soul  and  Instinctive 
Principle  are  so  fiur  differently  constituted  As  implied  by  the  ultimate  ex- 
istence of  one  in  an  abstract  condition,  while  the  other  shares  the  destiny 
of  organic  life.  They  will  see,  I  say,  a  new  ground  of  belief  in  the  im-^ 
mortality  of  the  Soul,  and  in  the  perishable  nature  of  Instinct.  And  if 
this  be  so,  they  will  see  in  my  premises  and  conclusions  a  contradistinc- 
tion between  God  and  Nature,  and  what  is  equivalent  to  a  demonstra- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  Creative  Spirit,  in  which  alone  the  Thinking 
part  of  man  can  have  had  its  origin.  And,  coming  to  other  details  in 
relation  to  man,  they  wiU  realize  in  the  Mosaic  declaration  that  ^'  the 
Lord  Grod  formed  man  of  the  dust  of  the  ground,  and  breathed  into  his 
nostrils  the  breath  of  life,  and  man  became  a  living  Soulj**  an  Inspiration 
from  Him  Who  *^  created  man  in  His  Own  Image,*'  and  repose  with 
equal  confidence  in  the  assurance  that,  although  *'  the  dust  shall  return 
to  the  earth  as  it  was,  the  Spirit  shall  return  wUo  the  Qod  Who  gave  kJ* 
They  will  abide  in  the  emphatic  distinctions  between  the  dust,  the 
breath,  and  the  Soul,  and  regard  the  Spirit  as  a  special  gift,  a  new  Cre- 
ation, and  the  body  as  referring  to  materials  already  in  being,  and  which 
were  designed  in  their  organic  state,  and  kindled  into  life,  to  connect  the 
Spiritual  part  with  the  material  world ;  and  they  will  also  see  in  the  lim- 
itation of  the  statement  as  to  the  Soul  of  man  what  is  the  ultimate  des- 
tiny of  Instinct 

Hence  it  follows,  if  Revelation  be  received  as  to  the  immortality  of  the 
Soul  and  the  death  of  Instinct,  it  must  be  received,  also,  as  revealing  a 
fundamental  distinction  between  them,  and  should  operate  as  a  perfect 
barrier  with  all  those  who.  uphold  the  Scriptures  against  the  common 
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pi^adioe  of  identifying  Instinct  and  Reason,  as  oonfoonding  the  revealed 
distinction,  and  therefore  promoting  infidelity  in  its  aim  at  materialism 
and  annihilation. 

§  1079,  b.  The  foregoing  subject  has  been  pursued  by  the  Author  in 
a  long  Article  upon  "  Theoretioal  Geology,"  in  the  ^^Frotestant  Episcopal 
Quarterly  HevieWy^*  New  York,  April,  1856,  in  which  he  has  endeayonrod 
to  defend,  upon  scientific,  philologicid,  and  geological  grounds,  the  literal 
interpretation  of  the  ISlilosaic  Narratives  of  Creation  and  of  the  Noachian 
Flood ;  and,  should  he  think  that  the  spirit  of  the  times  will  justify  the 
pfublication  of  the  larger  work  to  which  he  referred  in  the  original  edi- 
tion of  the  Essay  on  the  Soul  and  Instinct,  and  which  is  now  completed, 
lie  will  submit  it  to  the  press.  His  main  difficulty  is  the  general  concur^ 
rence  of  the  Religious  press  in  the  revolutionary  views  of  Theoretical 
Geology,  though,  in  saying  this,  nothing  more  is  intended  than  a  simple 
representation  of  the  facts.  It  is  doubtful,  therefore,  whether  a  hearing 
can  be  obtained— certainly  not  a  publisher  at  his  own  risk.  The  Author 
makes  this  statement  in  consideration  of  his  former  announcement  that 
such  a  work  was  on  hand. 

The  "  Review  of  Theoretical  Geology,"  to  which  reference  is  now 
made  (extending  to  120  pages),  is  an  epitome  of  the  larger  work,  and  is 
believed  by  the  Author,  and  by  better  judges,  to  be  incontrovertiUe. 
This  is  said,  however,  simply  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  a  criticism  which 
may  either  discourage  the  Author  in  a  farther  attempt,  or  prove  to  him 
an  incentive  to  go  on  with  his  solitary  work.  He  acknowledges,  how* 
ever,  some  encouragement  in  a  critical  review  of  Hugh  Miller's  posthu- 
mous work  on  the  "  Testimony  of  the  JRockSy^  which  occupies  five  pages  of 
the  Westminster  Review  for  July,  1857,  and  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
contrast  with  an  otherwise  apparently  universal  shout  of  applause. 

§  1080.  Again :  such  is  the  nature  of  our  fNremises,  that,  if  the  Soul 
of  man  be  immaterial^  so  is  the  Instinct  of  animals.  There  are,  more- 
over, no  violent  transitions  in  nature.  The  material  existences,  especial- 
ly the  organic,  pass  gradually,  as  it  were,  into  each  other.  And  so,  it 
cannot  be  doubted,  it  is  with  the  immaterial,  from  brute  to  man,  from 
man  to  angels,  from  angels  to  Grod. 

"  Of  systems  possible,  if  'tis  confessed 
That  Wisdom  Infinite  most  form  tlie  best, 
Where  all  must  fall  or  not  coherent  be, 
And  all  that  rises,  rise  in  due  defipree : 
Then,  in  the  scale  of  reatoning  life,  *tis  plain. 
There  most  be  somewhere  such  a  rank  as  man ; 
And  all  the  question  (wrangle  e*er  so  long) 
Is  only  this  :  if  God  has  placed  him  wrong?'* 

But  we  have  also  seen  from  our  premises  that,  as  soon  as  Instinct- 
shall  have  fulfilled  its  objects,  it  perishes  with  the  life  of  the  animal ; 
since,  especially,  all  its  present  uses  are  limited  to  tlie  wants  of  the  body. 
Nor  will  its  extinction  afiect  the  analogy  of  which  we  predicate  its  mi* 
materiality^  nor  contradict  in  the  least  the  immortality  of  the  Soul.  We 
deduce  the  latter,  apart  from  Revelation,  not  from  the  SouPs  immaterial- 
ity^ but  from  some  of  the  facts  whidi  contradistinguish  it  from  Instinct, 
that  all  its  higher  faculties  have  no  relation  to  the  uses  of  the  body,  and 
from  the  analogy  which  subsists  between  them  and  the  Attributes  of  the 
Creator.  We  infer,  also,  the  immaierudity  of  the  Soul,  in  part,  from  the 
same  analogy ;  though  it  is  essential  to  this  analogy  that  it  be  conceded 
that  the  Omniscient^  OBUupresoit,  and  Omnipotent  Being  is  as  dififarent 
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from  the  inert  matter  of  wfaicb  He  is  the  Anther  as  thiir  maniftstatioiie 
are  different  from  eadi  other.  And  agab,  if  these  premissehe  admitted, 
it  follows  that  munateriaU^f  or  something  totally  distinct  from  matter,  is 
indispensable  to  the  indefinite  duration  of  the  Almighty,  and  therefore 
that  it  mast'be  rendered  eqoally  so  to  the  SooL  Strange, indeed,  that 
man  should  have  seen  in  the  manifestations  of  matter  such  allurements 
as  to  induce  him  to  resist  all  the  opposing  phenomena  of  mind,  and  to 
assimilate  the  8ottl  to  the  nature  of  those  materiab  of  his  hodj  which 
existed  original^  and  will  again  exist  in  the  form  of  gases  or  other  sim- 
ple minersds. .  (See  this  subject  eramined  under  otlm  aspects  in  Med^ 
ical  and  F^fiohgixd  (kmrnaOariea,  toL  i.,  p.  86-90,  94-106.) 

It  need  not  be  repeated  that  the  inmiaUriaUl^  of  Instinct  is  inferred 
from  its  feeble  analogies  to  the  Soul,  though  not  in  the  least  to  any  man- 
ifestations of  those  attributes  which  ally  the  Soul  to  its  Meker.* 

f  1081,  It  will  have  been  seen  that  materiaUgmy  in  its  proper  accepta- 
tion, and  the  question  as  to  the  materiaUiif  of  the  Soul,  are  distinct  from 
each  other,  since  the  former  denies  the  existence  of  the  Soul  as  a  sub- 
stantive agent,  while  the  latter  admits  it.  My  object  has  been  to  sub- 
stantiate the  existencey  more  than  the  immaifirialibf  of  the  Soul.  But  the 
proof  of  the  latter  has  constantly  attended  all  that  I  have  diown  of  the 
stdf-acHng.  nature  both  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  which  con- 
tradistinguishes them  from  every  knovra  attribute  of  matter.  The  near- 
est approximation,  in  the  light  of  analogy,  to  what  may  be  material,  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Principle  of  Organic  life;  and  here  the  resemblance 
consists  in  action  alone.  But  the  Principle  of  life  requires  the  opera- 
tion of  numerous  physical  causes  to  bmg  and  maintain  it  in  sensible 
action.  It  is  impoesiUe,  therefore,  to  adduce  a  single  phenomenon  of 
the  Soul  or  of  Instinct  that  bean  a  resemblance  to  the  manifestations  of 
matter. 

§  1082.  Our  inquiry  may  be  yariously  pursued,  especially  upon  the 
great  basis  of  analogy.  It  is  one  of  no  little  moment  at  the  present  day, 
and  materialism  must  abide  its  own  fiicts  and  method  of  reasoning ;  a 
ground,  however,  which  nothing  can  shake  when  presented  according  to 
its  ordination  in  nature.  In  the  present  case,  tiie  admitted  facts  are 
CQ-extensive  with  all  animal  existences,  and  they  are  bound  together  in 
the  different  races  by  close  resemblances.  Indeed,  in  each  of  the  series 
the  foots  differ  only  by  shades.  The  evidence  here  is  of  the  strongest 
possible  nature,  not  only  on  account  of  the  universality  of  the  foots,  but 
because  they  ore  founded  in  the. unchanging  character  (^organic  beings. 

Besting,  therefore,  in  the  conclusions  which  I  have  ^now  expressed, 
and  anxious  for  their  greatier  prevalence  against  a  progressive  and  al- 
ready widespread  materialism,  I  have  been  led  into  this  discussion  in 
the  hope  that  it  may  remove  some  of  the  obscurities  of  the  subject,  and 
also  advance  the  great  truths  in  Physiology  and  Medicine.  The  province 
of  the  Physiologist  extends  beyond  the  mere  physical  relations  of  matter 
and  Mind.'  Of  thoee  relations  he  is  the  only  expounder.  But  it  de- 
volves upon;  him,  also,  to  seek  in  the  depths  of  Physiology  for  the  con- 
stitution of  Mind  as  distinguished  from  matter ;  and  thus,  also,  contrib- 
ute towards  a  right  foith  in  a  future  state  of  being.     Wherever,  indeed, 

*  We  have  seen,  S  168,  that  Professor  MOllor^  in  discussing  the  nature  of  the  Vital 
PrincipU,  concedes  that  even  this  may  be  an  immaterial  Hubstance,  and  that  **  there  is 
ndthing  in  the  Ikcts  of  natural  science  which  arirues  ajgainst  its  possibility,  and  its  inde- 
pendMict  ^f  Biftter,  tlMragfa  iti  poirers  be  manifested  in  organic  bodies — ^m  matter." 
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he  turns  his  inquiries  into  oi^anic  nature^  he  sees  in  the  mechanism  of 
every  part — individually  and  collectively  as  a  hannonions  whole — ^in 
every  function  and  product,  separately  and  relatively — in  the  properties 
by  which  they  are  carried  on,  and  in  the  laws  by  which  they  are  gov- 
erned, the  most  perfect  evidences  of  consummate  Design.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  Physiologist  to  turn  all  this  immeuse  weight  of  proof  against 
those  crude  doctrines  of  materialism,  mental  and  medical,  which  have 
had  their  origin  either  in  the  closet  of  the  ^>eculatist  ar  in  the  laboratory 
of  the  Organic  Chemist.  And  thus,  also,  shall  he  secure  firom  Mankind 
that  homage  for  Medicine  which  is  due  to  '^  the  Divine  Art,"  and  again 
restore  the  Hippocratic  axiom  that  '^  a  philosophical  physician  is  like  a 
god"  (§  235). 

•  §  1083.  Before  concluding  our  subject  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the 
proof  which  it  supplies  against  the  doctrine  of  spontaneity  of  living  beings, 
now  extensively  prevalent  in  tlie  scientific  world,  and  against  which  I 
have  alleged  many  objections  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Comrnen- 
taries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  123-140),  and  again  in  the  original  Essay  on  the 
^^Soul  and  Instinct^''  and  in  that  upon  ^^Theoretical  Geologtf'  (§  1079,  6), 
and  in  these  Imtituies  (§  14  c,  170,  850}  a-m). 

As  it  respects  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  we  have  now  seen 
that  they  are  aubMtantive  existences,  and  all  organic  beings  are  made  up  of 
the  common  elements  of  matter.  But  there  is  no  element  known  in  the 
inorganic  kingdom  which  affords  any  of  the  manifestations  which  char- 
acterize the  Soul  and  Instinct,  or  any  of  the  results  of  the  organic  mech- 
anism. The  latter,  therefore,  was  endowed  with  new  properties  when 
the  elements  were  brought  into  organic  union.  To  say  that  such  prq)- 
erties  were  ^'slumbering  in  the  elements,"  is  a  frivolous  assumption 
(§  14  c,  175  dj  250 J  5,  c,  f-k\  and  necessarily  involves  the  conclusion 
(which  has  been  probably  intended)  that  the  Soul,  also,  is  equally  in- 
herent in  the  elements,  which  is  the  worst  kind  of  materisdism.  But  the 
manifestations  of  the  Soul  and  Instinct  are,  as  we  have  seen,  not  only 
totally  different  from  those  of  every  organic  process,  but  cannot  be  gen- 
erated by  the  material  part.  These  principles^  therefore,  were  as  much 
created  as  the  elements  of  matter,  and,  as  they  exist  in  union  with  the 
organized  structure  of  man  and  animals,  it  is  inferable  that  the  structure 
was  created  simultaneously,  and  by  a  common  act,  with  the  spiritual 
part.  Or,  if  the  material  elements  were  first  combined,  it  would  equally 
follow  that  it  was  a  direct  Creative  Act,  since  the  Soul  and  Instinctive 
Principle  must  have  been  created  for  the  distinct  purpose  of  being  asso- 
ciated with  the  material  body.  The  rule,  of  course,  applies,  through  the 
analogies  of  structure,  to  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  which  it  is  equally 
consistent  to  suppose  was  created  in  the  form  of  plants  as  of  seeds,  or 
as  that  man  and  mammiferous  animals  were  created  in  a  state  of  ma- 
turity, according  to  my  demonstration  in  the  Essay  on  the  '^  Soul  and 
InsUnct"  (p.  158-173). 

I  have  also  said  in  relation  to  the  common  opinion  that  intestinal 
worms  are  of  spontaneous  origin,  that,  if  this  be  admitted,  it  must  be  also 
conceded  by  all  that  is  sound  in  analogy,  that  the  door  is  equally  open 
for  any  other  animal,  and  for  man  himself.  The  hypothesis  is  withoat 
a  plausible  fact,  wliilc  tlie  ovum  of  these  parasites,  and  of  such  as  are 
found  in  the  organization  of  the  body,  even  in  the  foetus,  may  require, 
in  the  natural  external  condition  of  the  animals,  a  magnifying  power  of 
some  hundreds  of  times  to  render  them  visible.     Th^  ni^y  Hiewfiiniy 
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be  absorbed  into  the  circulatioD,  where  their  new  mode  of  existence,  as 
well  as  in  the  intestinal  canal,  may  so  modify  the  condition  of  the  ani- 
mals that  they  shall  lose  all  resemblance  to  their  characteristics  in  the 
external  world.  The  animal  and  vegetable  tribes  abound  with  equally 
remarkable  aberrations,  that  arise  from  climate,  domestication,  and  cul- 
tivation alone.  But  more  than  this.  From  whence  comes  the  elaborate 
organization  of  these  so-called  parasites  and  their  wonderful  systems  of 
Design  ?  How  and  from  whence  do  they  obtain,  at  their  start  into  be- 
ing, the  seventeen  or  eighteen  dements  of  which  they  are  composed,  and 
which  are  indispensable,  in  every  species  of  animal  and  plant,  to  the  be- 
ginning of  existence?  And  should  not  this  olrjection  have  been  urged 
against  the  pretended  creation  of  the  Acarus  Crossii  out  of  a  simple  so- 
lution of  silex  in  water  (§  350 J,  A)  ?  Is  there  any  thing  in  Chemistry 
that  will  expound  the  intimate  union  of  such  a  number  of  elements  into 
compounds  of  the  most  exact  nature,  or  these  compounds,  by  any  thing 
known  in  physics,  into  systems  of  Design,  and  this  for  every  species  of 
animal  and  plant,  if  you  had  all  the  elements  to  begin  with  ?  Or,  take 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and  carbon  alone,  the  Chemist  completely 
fails  to  fabricate  the  most  simple  organic  compound  (§  350,  No.  89,  par- 
allel  columns).  But  by  no  possible  contingency  can  the  seventeen  or 
eighteen  elements  have  been  assembled  for  a  single  individual  plant  or 
animal ;  and  when  all  the  species  are  regarded  collectively,  the  supposi- 
tion becomes  palpably  absurd.  Nothing  but  Creative  Power  could  have 
gathered  them  together  in  a  single  instance.  This  disposes,  also,  of  the 
^^jyarttwient  faculty  of  the  earthy**  as  it  is  called  in  the  ^^progressive  devel' 
opmenf*  system  of  theoretical  Geology.  Nor  can  the  pretence  be  set  up 
that  the  so-called  intestinal  parasites  grow  out  of  a  previously  organized 
part,  for  they  are  perfectly  independent  beings,  and  have  no  attachments 
to  the  intestine.  Or,  if  attachments  exist  in  other  cases,  they  are  precisely 
upon  common  ground  with  parasite  plants  as  it  respects  their  original 
independence.  The  doctrine  which  ascribes  Muguet  *'  to  the  production  of 
a  parasite  plant  within  the  epithelial  cdF'  is  open  to  the  same  objections 
as  apply  to  the  spontaneity  of  animals,  and  is  contradicted  by  all  the 
physiological,  pathological,  and  therapeutical  facts.  It  is  alone  worthy 
of  the  most  imaginative  of  the  microscopical  school,  setting  aside  its  per- 
nicious tendencies  in  Religion. 

We  cannot  but  think,  after  all,  that  whoever  regards  the  animalcule, 
that  can  be  discerned  only  through  a  high  magnifying  power,  in  all  its 
wonderful  complexity  of  organization,  seemingly  existing  in  nothing^  in 
all  its  close  analogies  in  composition  and  structure  to  man  himself,  and 
oflcn  with  a  large  development  of  the  Instinctive  Principle,  and  pon- 
ders upon  the  same  analogies  as  they  are  only  less  complex  in  worms, 
and  only  still  less  in  parasitic  plants,  and  considers  the  stupendous  De- 
signs which  each  part,  and  all  together  in  unison,  fulfil  for  the  growth  and 
well-being  of  each  individual,  and  how  there  is  no  deviation  in  structure 
and  functions  among  all  the  individuals  of  the  species  respectively,  must 
concede  the  descent  of  the  whole  from  progenitors  that  had  been  brought 
into  being  by  an  Intelligence  higher  than  that  which  is  enabled  to  ex- 
plore the  labyrinth  and  trace  out  the  Designs  (§  1051),  and  that  thus 
informed,  he  must  bow  with  reverential  awe  under  the  inspiration  of 
such  contemplations.    (See  Index  L,  Article  Design.) 
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§  1084.  Upon  all  questions  of  priority  that  concern  the  advancement 
of  Science  and  Art,  there  is,  doubtless,  a  general  understanding  that  the 
principle  should  not  onlj  be  sacredly  observed,  but  that,  whenever  vio- 
lated, there  should  be  a  common  effort  to  repair  the  injury.  This  is  alike 
due  to  the  individual,  to  the  principle,  and  to  the  common  good.  Nor  is 
it  less  the  privilege  of  the  individual,  who  may  have  good  reason  to  think 
that  the  principle  has  not  been  extended  to  himself  to  vindicate  his 
rights,  and  to  appeal  to  that  sympathy  which  forms  the  bond  of  union 
among  honourable  men.  It  is  a  common  cause,  and  not  seldom  demands 
protection. 

The  Author  of  these  Institutes  (and  it  will  soon  appear  that  he  acted 
wisely)  has  sometimes  thought  it  expedient  to  assert  his  claim  of  origin* 
ality,  in  advance,  to  many  doctrines  promulgated  in  the  work ;  as,  for 
example,  all  that  is  most  essential  in  the  application  of  the  Nervous 
Power,  or  Beflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  to  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, and  to  much  of  what  is  most  important  in-  the  natural  state  of 
the  functions.  This  may  be  readily  seen  by  consulting  p.  106,  §  222  ^, 
p.  107-116,  §  226-234,  p.  295,  §  476  a,  p.  318,  §  493  rf,  p.  321,  §  496, 
497,  p.  823-340,  §  500-514,  p,  465-467,  §  714-719,  p.  506,  §  808-804, 
p.  615-516,  §  819  b,  p.  661-663,  §  894-896,  p.  666-676,  §  902  *-904, 
p.  679-680,  §  905  a,  p.  690-691,  §  906  g^  p.  693-695,  §  917-928,  p. 
698,  §  931-935,  p.  703-711,  §  940-952,  p.  746,  §  990^  b,  &c,  where  aU 
the  subjects  relate  to  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  present 
the  nervous  power  as  an  important  vital  agent  in  the  various  processes 
of  organic  and  animal  life,  in  the  production  of  disease,  in  the  operation 
of  remedies,  in  all  the  results  of  bloodletting,  in  the  changes  which  take 
place  in  the  secreted  and  excreted  products — having  also  originally  set 
forth  the  agency  of  the  nervous  power  in  voluntary  motion  (Indexes, 
Article  Will)^  and  as  this  power  is  the  efficient  cause  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  organic  results  under  the  influence  of  mental  emotions  (Index 
IL,  Article  Mental  Emotions,  and  references  at  p.  867,  §  1067).  Indeed, 
as  the  reader  will  have  seen,  the  foregoing  doctrines  relative  to  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  power,  operating  as  a  vital  stimuiuSy  or  vital  depress^ 
ant,  or  vital  alterative,  as  it  may  be  modified  in  its  nature  by  one  cause 
or  another  (§  107-109,  227-230,  p.  661-662,  §  894  h),  pervade  this 
work.  The  same  doctrines  are  at  the  foundation  of  the  Author^s  ^^Med^ 
teal  and  Physiological  Commentaries,^^  published  in  1840,  while  the  present 
work  was  published  in  1847.  In  the  mean  time  he  has  also  laboured  to 
inculcate  them  throughout  his  course  of  Medical  Lectures  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  New  York — first  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Materia 
Medica  from  the  year  1841  to  1850,  and  subsequently,  to  the  present 
time  (1857),  on  General  Therapeutics  and  Materia  Medica. 

It  may  be  worth  saying,  also,  that  the  Author  preserves  tlie  term 
^'sympathy,''  though  always  meaning  by  it,  as  he  strictly  defines,  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  this  whether  he  employs  the  term  ^^  re- 
mote sympathy"  or  ^'  contiguous  sympathy."  The  elements  of  sympa- 
thy, as  set  forth  in  the  wcnik,  ar^  the  navompmioit  wimuAUHif.    All 
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this  will  be  readily  seen  by  a  reference  to  Indexes.  AIbo,  among  other 
general  remarks  of  a  similar  import,  the  Author  has  the  following : 

^<  Notwithstanding  all  the  laws  of  sympathy  that  are  necessary  to  the 
full  interpretation  of  the  remote  effects  of  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
are  as  well  established  as  any  laws  in  physics,  they  have  not  been  applied 
to  these  important  objects;  but,  on  the  contrary,  those  philosophers  who 
have  contributed  most  to  their  critical  exposition,  overlook  thetr  pathology 
teal  and  therapeutical  bearings^  and  eUng  to  the  doctrines  of  humoralisin  amd 
of  the  operation  of  remedies  by  absorption ;  nor  Juwe  they  applied^  in  the 
least,  the  nervous  power  in  a  philoecphical  manner  to  an  eaplanation  4>f  the 
natural  phenomena  of  sympaik^^  (p.  Ill,  §  234  a). 

When  the  foregoing  works  were  first  published,  it  was  in  the  midst  of 
a  universal  prevalence  of  the  chemical  and  physical  doctrines  of  life 
and  disease,  and  the  Author  stood  alone  in  the  field  of  Vital  Physiology, 
and  in  the  application  of  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system  in  re- 
solving the  great  problems  in  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeutics. 
A  few,  however,  had  the  quick  sagacity  to  see  its  importance  as  presented 
by  the  Author ;  and  since  the  dedine  of  Organic  Chemistry  b^an,  others 
have  entered  upon  the  inquiry,  and  the  most  zealous  have  promulgated 
as  original  with  themselves  many  of  the  doctrines  which  belong  to  the 
Author  of  these  Institutes,  especially  such  as  are  relative  to  the  nervous 
system.  But  the  Author  has  relied  upon  his  professional  brethren  for 
ultimate  justice:  ^^VUxmvm  et  ttntctim  remediumJ*  ^^Jus  aUquando  dor* 
mitury  moritur  nunquam," 

But  the  Author  has  lately  seen  so  great  an  indisposition,  in  certain 
quarters,  to  allow  him  any  credit  for  his  labours,  that  he  has  concluded 
to  make  this  expostulation,  which  refers,  particularly,  to  the  following 
dispute  about  the  authorship  of  matters  in  which  neither  of  the  gentle- 
men has  any  interest,  but  the  writer  alone  of  these  Institutes.  This  rival 
claim  appears  in  an  Article  published  by  J.  Adams  Allen,  A.M.,  M.D., 
in  the  ^^ Medical  Independent^^  for  September,  1857,  p.  88 1,  Detroit,  Mich- 
igan.    Thus : 

*'  It  appears  from  a  late  number  of  the  London  Lancet  that  M.  Hall 
(Marshall  Hall)  recognizes  to  a  certain  extent  the  priority  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell.    His  words  are  these : 

'^  '  I  arrive  at  this  conclusion :  the  idea  and  the  designation  of  an  ex- 
cxio-^CTetory  action  belongs  to  Dr.  Campbell,  and  his  details  are  limited  to 
pathology  and  observation.  The  elaborate  experimental  demonstration 
of  reflex  exci  to-secretory  action  is  the  result  of  the  experimental  labors 
of  M.  Claude  Bernard.  My  own  claim  is  of  a  very  diiierent  character, 
and  I  renounce  every  other.  It  consists  in  the  vast  generalization  of  ex- 
cito-raotory  action  throughout  the  system.  I  trust  Dr.  Campbell  will 
be  satisfied  with  my  adjudication.  There  is  the  excito-secretory  func- 
tion as  applied  to  pathology,  an  ample  field  of  inquiry  for  his  life's  ca- 
reer, and  it  is  indisputably — iiis  own.  He  first  detected  it,  gave  it  its 
designation,  and  saw  its  vast  importance.'  " 

Dr.  Allen  then  continues : 

"  M.  Hall  thus  fiar  freely  and  fully  admits  the  priority  of  Dr.  Camp- 
bell, and  the  latter  gentleman  bases  his  claim  upon  the  date,  May,  1850. 
I  shall  undertake  to  show  that  this  same  doctrine  was  first  publicly 
announced  and  illustrated  in  my  Lectures  at  the  Indiana  Medical  Col- 
lide in  November,  1848,  and  thenceforth  continuously  during  the  con- 
limiaiioe  of  my  public  teaching  before  the  several  classes  of  that  CoU^e, 

M  M  M 
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and  also  the  Medical  Classes  of  the  Uniyersitj  of  Michigan  until  my  coti~ 
nection  with  that  Institution  '  expired  bj  limitation'  in  1854.  My  own 
manuscript  containing  this  doctrine  was  written  in  May  or  June,  1848" 
-—that  is  to  say,  more  than  one  year  after  the  publication  of  these  Institutes, 
*^  What  I  do  claim  is  the  great  generalization  that  the  excito-infittence  is 
followed  hy  a  reflex  change  in  which  the  effect  is  not  a  motion,  but  a  modi- 
fication OF  VASCULAR  AND  NUTBIEMT  ACTION.  Thot  tJds  effect  tokeS 
place  BY  MEANS  OF  THE  DOUBLE  NERVOUS  ARC.      A  Vast  UUmbCT  of  thCTa- 

peutic  phenomena  are  thus  explained^  [as  the  reader  will  find,  very 
extensively,  in  many  Chapters  of  this  work,  particularly  in  those  upon 
Bemedial  Action,  Therapeutics,  Counter-Irritation,  CATHABnoa^ 
^bcH— Dr.  A.'s  capitals  and  italics. ' 

Now  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  doctrine  is  impresseJ^upon  the  Medi' 
coZ  and  Physiological  CommentcaieSy  and  upon  half  of  the  pages  of  theae 
Institutes,  and  has  been  always  taught  extensively  in  the  Author's  Leo 
tures  since  1841. 

Dr.  Allen  claims,  also,  the  application  of  the  principle  to  Therapeu- 
tics, and  remarks  that  *^  in  my  course  upon  '  General  Therapeutica'  ihe 
subject  of '  Countei^Irritation'  came  under  review,"  and  concludes  that 
<^  the  impression  must  be  tranemitted  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  thence  re' 
fleeted  to  the  ejected  organ.  In  other  words,  the  influence  is  primarify  e»- 
erted  upon  the  cerebro^inal  system,  and  secondarily  upon  the  interned  affected 
organ.  This  is  the  gist  of  the  whole  matter,  and  the  point  consists  in 
the  recognition  of  reflex  cerebro-spinal  action,  which,  in  the  instances  ad- 
duced, give  rise  to  a  molecular  or  integral  change  in  the  inflamed  tissue, 
and  not  a  muscular  contraction.  The  oral  elaboration  of  this  principle 
was  suggested  by  an  idea  |1]  which  does  not  even  now  appear  to  have 
occurred  to  either  M.  HaU  or  Dr.  Campbell,  viz. :  The  motor  effect  is 
merely  secondary,  and  not  a  necessary  part  of  the  action  of  the  nervous  arc** 

Here,  also,  the  whole  of  the  foregoing  doctrine  appears  throughout 
these  Institutes.  But  they  embrace  a  long  chapter  particularly  upon 
"  Counter-Irritation,**  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  Author  has  em- 

r loved  nearly  the  foregoing  language  of  Dr.  A.  especially  at  p.  642, 
893  ^,  p.  647,  §  893  «,  with  a  great  elaboration  and  extensive  application 
of  the  doctrine  throughout  the  work ;  which  had  been  also  antecedently 
tav^ht  in  hia  Lectures  for  seven  consecutive  years  before  Dr.  Allen  pro- 
mulgated the  same  views. 

To  show  still  farther  this  partiality  for  the  Author's  AVritings,  or  his 
Lectures  (then  &miliar  to  his  large  classes  of  students),  he  will  quote 
from  Dr.  Allen  the  following  conclusions,  which  he  also  places  in  capitals: 

"The  effect  is  motort,  if  contractile  fibre  be  fkesent. 

** The  effect  is  secretory,  if  secretory  organs  be  sipplikd. 

"The  effect  is  sensation,  if  SENsmvE  neurine  be  reached. 

"  The  effect  is  perception,  or  intellection,  if  the  organ  there- 
of BE  IN  connection  WITH  THE  REl-'LEX  NERVE." 

"  The  effect  produced,  tJten,  depends  upon  the  structure  and  coxditioh 
of  the  organ  reached^ 

"  This  influence  is  not  confined  to  the  mere  increase  of  action,  as  the  term 
EKcrroR  might  periiaps  suggest.  The  reverse  may  take  place — the  ex- 
dtor  may  rather  become  the  depressor.  It  would  be  as  correct  to  say 
the  depressor-motory,  the  depressor-secretory,  as  to  say  the  excitor-?We7w." 

Now  the  Author  of  these  Institutes  not  only  dwells  emphatically  upon 
the  depressing  and  sedative  influenoe  of  reflex  nervous  action,  according  to 
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the  nature  of  the  remote  causes  and  special  conditions  of  cHsease  (p.  107- 
11 1,  §  226-233},  p.  607,  f  806,  p.  661-662,  §  894-895,  p.  671-672,  §  904 
a,p.735,S978,  and  r^/erenees  in  i  1(^7 OjhyBB  to  Menial Enwtumsj  and  in 
many  other  places),  and  npon  its  operation  according  to  the  natural 
stmctare  and  special  vital  constitution  of  organs^  and  thdr  varying  con- 
ditions (p.  59,  i  129  ff-ij  p.  61-69,  f  182-156^  p.  78,  S 168,  p.  109, 1 229, 
p.  Ill,  S 288},  p.  285,  S555 d-f,  p. 818,  f  487  A,  p. 868-^62,  S 525^29, 
p.  874-888,  §  576-584,  p.  415-417,  §  649,  p.  418,  §  651  ft,  p.  421^28, 
§  657r658,  p.  523,  S  827  e,  p.  542^  f  854  ftd,  p.  618,  S  892^  b,  p.  644-650, 
§  898  c-<  p.  665-672,  f  902-908  ft,  p.  746,  S  990i^  ft,  and  the  numerous  ref- 
erences in  those  sections);  but  the  Author  represents,  also,  the  reflex 
action  as  variously  aUerxUhe  in  organic  life,  and  this  imputed  attribute 
pervades  the  Author^s  writings.  He  enforces,  eveiywhere,  the  doctrine 
that  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  power  is  the  modifying  cause 
through  which  all  the  changes  are  eflfected  by  morbific  and  remedial 
agents  in  parts  that  are  not  immediately  conneeted  with  the  direct  seat 
of  their  action ;  and,  farther,  that  the  principle  is  precisely  the  same 
when  the  nervous  power  is  brought  into  <meration  by  dtred  influences 
upon  the  nervous  centres  (as  in  Uie  case  of  their  Psoases,  or  when  the 
Passions  operate,  or  as  the  Will  determines  f  oluntaiy  motion),  as  it  is 
when  it  is  brought  into  operaiioQ  in  that  indirect  manner  known  as  re- 
flex action. 

Indeed,  every  one  of  the  foregoing  doctrines,  in  all  their  particulari- 
ties, as  quoted  fit>m  the  American  Claimant^  are  taught,  at  great  extent, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  as  may  be  readity  seen  by  consulting  the  refer- 
ences made  in  this  protest,  and,  more  extensively,  iNDBXBas,  Articles 
Structure,  Nervous  Power,  Senbahon,  SENsiBiLrrT,  Stmpathy,  Ob- 
GAinc  Functions,  Remedial  Action^  Mind,  Mentai.  Ekoiions,  Will. 
— *'  Si'  quariB  monttmentum^  cireunupkse.^*  It  may  appear  superfluous, 
however,  to  have  made  these  specific  references  in  an  article  connected 
with  the  work  itself;  but  it  is  done  to  encourage  those  readers  who 
might  not  otherwise  be  inclined  to  ascertain  the  fSaicts.  - 

Bui  the  writer  is  more  interested  with  the  European  Umpire,  of 
whom  he  has  felt  that  he  has  much  more  reason  to  eonplaia. 

*'  Omne  aoimi  Titimn  tanto  oontpectiu  in  le 
Grimf  Q  lubet,  qomnto  rai^or,  qui  peccat,  hAbetar."— Juveval. 

That  the  Author^s  physiological  and  medical  writings  were  generally 
known  in  Europe  many  years  before  the  period  at  which  ''  Dr.  Camp- 
bell bases  his  claim**  (1850),  is  evident  from  the  distinguished  honors  to 
which  they  had  led  in  that  Country  before  that  period — that  from  the 
Medical  Society  of  Prussia  as  early  as  1842 — that  from  the  Medical  So- 
ciety of  Leipsic  in  1843 ;  and  the  "  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries" (of  1840)  were  published  simultaneously  in  London  and  New 
York ;  and  as  to  the  United  States,  the  Commentaries  were  early  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  land,  and  his  Institutes  of  Medicine  more  than  a  year, 
also,  before  Dr.  A«'s  Lectures  were  delivered ;  and  the  Author's  Lectures 
at  the  University,  which  form  the  groundwork  of  his  Institutes,  had  been 
listened  to  annually  by  Medical  Students  from  all  quarters  of  the  Union 
since  the  year  1841.  In  1848  the  Author  applied  the  doctrine  of  reflex 
nervous  action  to  a  physiological  demonstration  of  the  substantive  exist- 
ence of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  which  was  then  published 
in  pamphlet  form,  and  in  1849  the  work  was  extended  and  assumed 
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the  diape  of  a  book|  and  is  now  iooOipocated,  in  its  esflotial  pttli^  i 
tlieie,  Inititiites. 

Kor  18  that  all;  for  the  whole  of  this  doctrine  of  reflex  nenroos  actio 
andof  the  operation  of  the  nervous  power  as  an  oAemtme,  an  eaooufaml  c 
tki  mantkm  and  of  vascolar  action  (both  direct  and  reflex),  a  dtpmrnat 
and  miaine  (according  to  the  natore  of  exciting  canBes)|  and  the  yn 
H— iflrftfifa  oouis  o/*  cfiiMaf0  oiui  <Ae«r0Mm---Yariood7  mocBfying  orgpuiic  a 
tions-rwas  set  rarth  extensivelj  and  drcnmsfantlsWy  in  an  ^JEte^  on  t 
Modus  Opbuhdi  or  Bxhedii^  in  184S,  of  which  the  Aathor  distril 
nted,  at  that  time,  a  laige  nnmber  of  copies  in  London,  and  addressi 
fimr  thoosand  copies  to  Phjudans  throngfaout  the  United  States.  Ti 
Author  not  ool^  sent  a  copy  of  the  work  to  Dr.  Hall,  bat  dedicated 
to  him  (along  with  F)ro£  J. Miiller  and  Dr.  A.P.  W.  Philip)  in  coonei 
tion  with  an  ^JEtay  m  the  PkUceophf  of  VtUd^f'  and  he  may  add  thi 
he  coolvovierted,  in  the  finrmer  Essay,  doctrines  of  Dr.  Hall  0n  **Memo 
tm  IXmam  ami  DavngmmnU  of  the  Nervona  Sj/eUm^  1841**),  whidi  wo 
in  direct  opposition  to  tlpose  which  are  now  in.q^iestidn  (also,  p.  29C 
897i  i  476  j|^  h).  These  Essqrs  were  subsequently  bound  up  in  the  Thn 
?olai|Be  of  the  *^  Medical  and  Ph^eiologkal  Commenianee^  where  Uie  & 

M  mer  may  be  readily  consulted.    But  Dr.  Philip  had  foUy  deduced  fro 

his  eqiMriments  the  eedatwe  as  well  as  exekmg  influence  of  the  nervoi 

'.^  STStem  upon  vascular  action  before  Dr.  Hall*s  experiments  were  man 

<j|4M>. 

As  to  ILBeniard,  his  experiments  bearing  upon  the  connection  oft] 
nerves  with  the  function  of  secretion,  however  much  they  may  ba^ 

t  (  b^SB  noied  and  multiplied,  were  antidpated  long  before,  by  those  t 

^  ^  A.  P.  W.  PlnHp,  which  are  quoted  extensive^  in  these  Institutes  (p.  29C 

821),  and  towards  which  ]>.  Hall  had  no  friendly  disposition  (p.  SOi 
308,  and  where  the  writer  has  controverted  his  views).  The  merit  < 
originality  which  belongs  to  the  present  writer,  in  relation  to  these  e: 
periments,  consists  in  their  extensive  application  in  illustrating  the  fan< 
tions  of  the  nervous  power  as  a  vital  agent,  profoundly  interested  m 
only  as  an  ''  excito-secrctory"  power,  and  as  a  modifying  cause  of  a 
secreted  products,  nutrition,  &c,  when  diverted  from  their  natural  stani 
ard,  but  in  deducing  from  them  a  universal  agency  of  the  reflex  actic 
of  the  nervous  system,  through  ^'  the  double  nervous  arc,"  in  the  produ' 
tion  and  cure  of  disease,  and  by  which  he  laboured  to  explode  the  chco 
ical  and  physical  doctrines  as  early  as  1840.  But,  that  the  writer  ma 
not  be  misapprehended,  he  will  say  that  ho  endeavours  to  establish  tli 
fact  that  secretion  in  animals,  as  in  plants,  is  conducted  by  powers  im 
planted  in  every  part,  but  that  it  is  constantly  influenced  physiologic 
ally,  pathologically,  and  therapeutically,  by  reflex  action  of  the  nervoi 
system. 

The  writer  is  veiy  sensible  that  unaccountable  coincidences  oCien  pn 
sent  themselves  in  the  development  of  new  thoughts,  and  in  the  discos 
ery  of  hidden  things,  especially  where  enduring  reputation  may  be  woi 
**Ubi  tnelf  ibi  apee*^^ — "  TJno  tiefte  ia  fama,  y  otro  carda  la  hna.**  But  tl 
reader,  with  these  Institutes  before  him,  will  quickly  And  that  much  that 
claimed  by  Dr.  Hall,  and  all  that  he  has  granted  to  Dr.  Campbell,  in  tl 
forgoing  quotation,  and,  therefore,  all  that  Dr.  Allen  appropriates 
himself,*  abounds  in  this  volume,  and,  in  fact,  constitutes  the  life  m 

♦  "Unuutriqiie 

ftror ;  std  vaHifl  lUadit  ptititms.**— Hoback. 
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soul  (*'  i<u^  Koi  i>vxff*)  of  the  worik,  as  it  doei^  alflo,  of  the  ^^Commenkh 
riesy^  and  of  the  Essay  on  the  ^^ Modus  Operandi  ofBmedkBf*  nor  can  the 
reader  fail  of  the  condcudon  that,  were  Dr.  Hall's  *'  adjudication,*'  and  Dr. 
Allen's  after-thonght,  founded  in  anj  justice,  and  were  not  the  didmants 
themsdves  the  ohnoxious  parties,  the  present  writer  would  have  been  long 
ago  convicted  by  them  and  by  others  of  arrogant  assurance  and  the  gross- 
est plagiarisms.  Nevertheless,  the  Author  is  most  happy  to  find  that  his 
solitary  position  is  becoming  relieved,  and  that  a  practical  direction  has 
been  given  to  his  labours  by  others  which  cannot  fail  of  carrying  forward 
the  great  doctrines  at  which  he  has  toiled,  and  against  manifold  obstacles, 
during  his  prolesnonal  life. 

New  York,  September,  18^7. 

PosTSCRiFT. — ^From  what  has  been  seen  in  the  last  prece^g  Artide 
(which  was  at  first  printed  for  publication  without  this  Postscript),  it 
will  not  appear  remarkable  that  the  Author  regards  it  as  a  duty  to  him- 
self and  to  the  cause  of  that  Philosophy  in  Physiology  and  otlier 
branches  of  Medicine  which  he  has  labored  to  introduce,  thftt  he  should 
set  forth  the  principal  details  of  what  he  considers  himsdf  the  unques- 
tionable Author.  Following,  therefore,  the  foregoing  admonitory  exam- 
ples, he  proceeds  to  assert  his  claim  of  originality  to— 

1.  All  that  is  relative,  in  prindple,  to  l^flex  Action  of  the  Nervous  SyS' 
tern  in  Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  induding  the  apptication  of  antece- 
dent experiments  to  determine  the  ''  Laws  of  Sympathy*'  and  of  the 
<' Vital  Functions,"  as  they  respect  the  natural  conditions,  to  all  the 
great  problems  in  those  branches  of  Medicine,  so  far  as  the  Nervous  In- 
fiuence  is  involved  as  a  modifying  cause ;  and  a  systematic  a^n^ro^o^toii 
of  the  whole  sulject.  The  Laws  of  Befiex  Action  of  Uie  Sfervous  Sys- 
tem, in  their  Physiological  aspect,  were  understood,  to  a  large  extent,  as 
early  as  the  time  of  ^ochaska  (!  463  &,  476*5),  and  justice  demands  of 
us  that  analogous  contributions  by  Hippocrates  shall  be  acknowledged 
(§  463  a),  while,  also,  it  will  be  seen  through  the  forgoing  references  that 
this  most  important  subject,  in  philosophical  and  practical  medidne,  had 
engaged  the  diligent  attention  of  other  eminent  observers  prior  to  the 
grand  discovery  by  Sir  Charles  Bell  of  the  anatomical  media  (§  464,  dec.), 
by  the  aid  of  which,  and  the  labors  of  many  others,  the  great  Prussian 
Physiologist  reduced  the  laws  of  reflex  action  of  the  nervotas  system  to  a 
masterly  generalization.  The  Author  of  these  Institutes  had  also  given 
his  critical  attention  to  the  researches  of  Marshall  Hall,  and  has  express- 
ed his  opinion  of  thdr  merits  in  many  places,  and  summarily  in  §  463  h. 

2.  The  doctrine  of  Modifieation  of  the  Nervous  Power  lyv  the  Causes 
which  bring  it  into  action,  and  according  to  the  nature  of  each  Cause, 
whether  mental  or  physical,  remedial  or  morbific,  external  and  internal, 
and  through  which  its  AUeraJtive  influences  are  exerted  in  conformity 
with  its  various  modifications,  respectively — ^regarding,  therefore,  the 
Nervous  Power  as  a  Vital  Alterative  Agent  and  susceptible  of  an  endless 
variety  of  changes  in  kind  from  the  influence  of  exciting  causes ;  being 
thus  rendered,  in  its  extremes  of  change,  either  a  vital  stimulant  or  seda- 
tive,  exerting  alterative  efiects,  with  corresponding  results  in  both  the  sol- 
ids and  fluids. — ^The  application  of  this  philosophy  equally  to  the  cure 
and  production  of  diseases  in  all  their  gradations,     (Index  L  and  IL) 

3.  The  doctrine  and  demonstration  of  the  operation  oi  Remedial  Agents 
and  Morbific  Causes  by  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nervous  System^  as,  also, 


f 
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ihnni|^.  tlie  foregoing  modijfiaxtim  of  the.NarvooB  Fsower  (No.  2\  and : 
\  that  u  rdative  to  the  same  action  in  Fatiiolpgy  and  Tbenqpeatica. 

t  4.  A  distinct  exposition  of  the  modos  operandi  of  Coimia^Irrikk 

\  Haoof^Ji^flex  Acthn  of  the  Nervous  j^iwtons  and  their  jnociaie  ioeai 

Jhimeeii  exempli^ing,  also,  by  these  agents,  the  modos  operandi  of 

other  agents  applied  to  the  sldn  when  they  prodnce  constitational,  or  a 

internal  effects,  whether  remedial  or  morlnfto--«s  in  the  case  of  cold,  m 

.   ciny,  Ac.  (Inpex  IL,  (7o«nler-/rr«taoit8;  Causee^  Morb^  ;  and  ^fionedSN 

5.  A  ^stinct  expontion  of  t^  modus  c|>erandi  of  the  SeUm  throa 
B^fkx  Nerwme  Action  and  local  organic  tt^uenceSf  as  exemplifying  all  1 
essential  philosophy  that  is  ever  cooicemed  in  the  operation  <»  all  ren 
dial  and  morbific  agents,  as  set  forth  in  the  Aothor^s  Essay  on  the  Mod 
Operandi  of  Remedies  (1842),  and  in  these  Institutes  (p.  679-68 1,  §  905 
— 4iein^  however,  only  parallel  with  the  author's  demonstration  of  1 
qpeqidon.  of  Blisters  and  other  Counter-irritants  throu^  the  same  can 

I  tions. 

6.  The  operation  ot  Amsstheths  through  BeJIex  Nervous  Action^  as  o 
t^iiiBd  in  this  work. 

7a  Dietiiiotioti  between  the  agendes  o£E^/lex  Nervous  Action  in  the  n 

das  opeirandi  of  the  Author^s  group  of  ii^feroimn  and  among  other  denoi 

nadons  of  Remedies  (Index  I.  and  II.) — an  important  consideration, 

i  which  the  gradual  operation  of  Removes  through  £e^  Nervous  Ad 

is  rendered  clearly  intelligible,  as  in  the  prpgressive  infiuencea  of  am 
and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  tartarised  antimony,  mercury,  Ac 
SHrMSf  §  516  dj  No.  6,  p.  568-^69,  §  889  m,  mm).  And  so^  also^ 
the^progressive  operation  of  Morbific  Causes,  either  physical  or  mental 
as  in  hydrophobia,  sympathetic  diseases,  dse.  ^  4J1-422,  §  657  a,  6, 
465-466,  §  715,  p.  661-663,  §  894-896).  llie  example  of  the  ^S^ 
illustrates  the  principle  (No.  5). 

8.  All  embraced  in  thb  work,  and  in  the  Medical  and  Fhyaiologii 
Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  124-384)  upon  the  Influences  and  Modus  Q 
randi  q/*Los8  of  Blood  (whether  in  General  Bloodletting  or  Leechiuj 
which  are  interpreted  by  the  Author  upon  purely  Physiological  Lav 
and  mainly  through  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nervous  System, 

9.  The  Law  of  Adaptation,  operating  through  Heflex  Nervous  Act 
(Index  I.). 

10.  The  philosophy  of  the  natural  operation  of  the  Will  and  Men 
Emotions  through  the  direct  development  and  action  oi  the  Nervous  Pouh 
and  its  efiects  as  an  Alterative  agent  when  the  latter  operates  in  the  cu 
or  production  of  disease,  as  embraced  in  this  work. 

11.  Demonstration  of  the  direct  development  and  propagation  of  t1 
Nervous  Power  as  an  Alterative  agent,  or  a  simple  Stimulant  or  Depressai 
in  diseases  of  the  nervous  centres,  &c.,  and  as  concerned  in  Loss  of  Bloi 
along  with  Heflex  Action^  &c. 

12.  What  is  relative,  in  this  work,  to  peculiarities  of  Structure  in  i 
Vital  constitution  in  different  parts  (p.  66-73,  ^c),  and  their  importa 
bearings  upon  Physiological,  Pathological,  and  Therapeutical  doctrine 
as  it  relates  both  to  the  direct  action  of  remedial  and  morbific  caus 
and  their  operation  through  lieflex  Action  of  the  Nervous  System. 

13.  The  proof  and  reasoning  embraced  in  these  Institutes,  and  in  1 
Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries,  and  other  works,  in  behalf 
Vital  Soudism,  as  applied  to  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Therapeuti 
and  in  opposition  to  the  Chemical  hypotheses. 
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14.  Spedaldedoeticmof  F«ta/iVmc9>fe,  andpeeoli^ 

Beings,  from  their  ChmpoMimj  aB  embraced  in  this  wofk  (p.  28-49). 

15.  Special  deductions  ttom.  NUrogen  Qob^  as  oontrai^stibiguishing  the 
Organic  from  the  Inorganic  Sngdom,  as  contained  in  the  Essay  on 
the  Philoec^y  of  Vitality  (1842),  and  briefly  in  this  wori:  (p.  84-36, 
S  62  o-i;). 

16.  Spedal  deduction  of  the  prindples  of  Vital  SoUdiam^  Physiological 
and  Pathological,  from  the  development  of  the  incubated  I^g  and  the 
physiology  of  Oeneraiumj  as  oontidaed  in  the  Essay  on  the  Philosophy 
of  Vitality,  and  hi  these  Institutes  (p.  86-49,  §  63-81). 

'  17.  Analysis  and  elaboration  of  the  PropwUm  oflAft^  as  contained  in 
•this  work  (p.  73-125). 

18.  Thia  proof  adduced  in  this  work,  and  in  the  Medical  and  Physio- 
logical Commentaries  (vol.  i.,  p.  1-119)^  of  the  existence  and  ofilce  of  the 
Viial  Powers  or  Vital  Properties^  with  a  di^roof  in  the  latter  work  of  the 
supposed  identity  of  the  Nervous  Power  and  Gralvanism,  with  the  variety 
of  proof  herein  contained  of  the  wonderful  attributes  of  the  Nervous 
Power,  as  one  of  the  properties  of  the  Vital  Principle  of  Animals. 

19.  Exposition  of  Law  of  Vital  HabU  (p.  368-370,  §  535-^37). 

20.  All  embraced  in  these  Institutes  and  the  Medical  and  Physio- 
logical Commentaries  in  disproof  of  the  Chemical  and  Physical  hypoth- 
eses OS  applied  to  Physiology,  Ptttholpgy,  and  Therapeutics. 

21.  All  herein  and  in  the  Medical  and  Phjrsiological  Commentaries 
(vol.  i.,  p.  385-712)  in  refutation  of  the  Humoral  Pathology. 

22.  Demonstration  of  the  dependence  oi  Digestion  upon  Vital-Laws, 
and  to  the  exdosion  of  the  Chemical,  lis  o(mtained  in  this  work  and  in 
the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  79-122). 

23.  Demonstration  embraoed  in  these  Institutes,  and  in  the  ifedical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries  (toL  ii.,  p.  1-78),  of  the  dependence  of 
Vegetable  and  Animal  Heal  upon  Vital  Laws,  and  against  the  Chemical 
hypotheses. 

24.  Experiments  relative  to  the  CireuJatkm  m  the  Bram^  showing  that 
the  organ  is  depleted  in  Bloodletting  (p.  824-828). 

25.  Demonstration  of  the  dependence  oi  Aheorptkn  and  Circulalion  in  « 
Plants  and  Animab  upon  Vital  Laws  (p.  817-^24,  §  1058-1055,  and 
passim). 

26.  Much  of  what  herein  relates  to  the  Powers  which  circulate  the 
Blood,  and  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  iL,  p. 
398-426). 

27.  The  distinction  between  InfammaXkn  and  Fener^  and  what  is  most 
essential  in  proving  an  active  condition  of  the  immediate  instruments  of 
Inflammation,  and  the  dependence  of  its  difierent  stages,  and  of  all  its 
phases  and  products  upon  Vital  Laws,  as  embraced  in  these  Institutes, 
and  in  the  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  141-214). 

28.  All  herein  relative  to  the  philosophy  of  Venoiuis  Congestion  and 
Varix,  and  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries  (showing  that 
venous  inflammation  is  the  pathological  condition),  and  the  proof  of  the  de- 
pendence of  Tubercle  and  Scrofula  upon  Inflammation,  and  Cold  as  a 
cause  of  Congestion,  dec.,  in  the  several  Appendixes  to  Venous  Conges- 
tion in  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  215-640). 

29.  Much  of  the  Physiological  bearing  of  organic  changes  incident 
to  difl*^^nt  periods  of  life  upon  practical  medicine  (p.  373-383,  §  570- 
584). 


30.  The  uses  and  abuses  of  Morbid  Anoiomy  as  contained  in  tliifl 
and  in  Medical  and  PhjBiological  Coiiinientariea  (toL  ii.,  p.  641-6T 

31,  A  generalization  of  the  mvlainlily  of  the  I'topertia  of  IaJ 
lying  at  (lie  foundation  of  disease  and  of  its  euro,  and  of  many  dk 
changes  of  organiiation  at  the  different  elages  of  life,  of  gestation,  i 
tion,  &c.  AIbo,  of  the  doctrine  of  a  subslilution  of  jiatfiological  cotiditio 
Betoedial  Agents,  through  refiex  nertwis  action,  more  favourable  h 
Uw  of  recuperation  than  such  as  had  been  impressed  by  the  truljr. 
bific  causes,  and  their  progressive  nature ;  and  the  phy&iologieal  diati 
which  the  Author  has  drawn  between  remeiiial  and  morbific  agei^ 
S©«  /litfce  I.,  ViT*L  Psoi'iiKTiES. — Index  II.,  Remedies  ;  Cal'&es,  1 

BIFIC;   TlIKRAI-EUnCS. 

82.  The  demonstration  of  the  operation  of  J(<rra^«n£s  upon  Vital] 
ciplM,  and  through  r^x  action  of  tin  lurvous  system  (p.  370-378). 

38.  The  demonstration  of  the  operation  of  I'onies  upon  Vital  B 
pies,  and  Ihmugh  reJUx  action  of  the  nrrrous  ?!/sleta  (p.  579-563,  S  1 
p.  676-679,  §  904  <.-,  J). 

3i-  Attempted  refutation  of  Theoretical  Geology,  and  of  SjHt'itunai 
Being,  to  which  there  are  references  at  p.  908,  S  1079  6,  p.  OlO- 
S  1083. 

35.  A  crilical  esposure  of  the  fallacies  of  the  Medica)  Doctrinq 
braced  in  the  Writings  of  P.  Ch.  A.  Lons,  in  Medical  and  Piija 
ical  Commentaries  (vol.  ii.,  p.  C79-816,  saA  passim). 

36.  A  critical  expoauro  of  the  fallacies  contained  in  ihe-Witrrm 
Li^Bio,  so  fur  as  he  has  applied  Organic  Cbemistry  to  Pbyuolog) 
thologf,  and  Therapeutics  (p.  147-178,  p.  234-279,  and  jxuvnm).  .. 

37.  A  Tlierapeulical  Arranrjement  of  the  MaUria  Medica  upon  P] 
lo^cal  principles,  and  in  the  order  of  the  relative  therapeutical  va] 
the  different  sul^stances,  and  as  applied  to  particular  forms  of  disea 

36.  All  that  is  relative  to  the  Substantive  Existence  and  I'byaj 
of  the  SoDL  and  Ikbtinctive  Princht.k,  as  embraced  in  this  worii 
in  the  former  Essay  upon  those  subjects.     (Sea  Ikdlx  II.) 

3'J-  Opinion  that  the  Will  exerdaes  a  controlling  influence  upG 
Inleitine  in  Defecation,  and  aa  evincing  a  remarkable  instance  of  Cn 
Design,  p.  325,  g  500,  e. 
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Absosbbnts, 

consist  of  the  lactea.8  and  lymphatios ; 

one  for  formatiYe,  the  other  for  de- 

stnictiYe  mirpoees,  p«  1S9,  4  S73. 

See,  also,  VBiNs,  Tissubs,  and  Ab- 

•OBPnON. 

Absobption, 

description  of  the  fanction,  dec.,  p. 
12&-184,  4  368-895. 

comparatiye  view  of  its  physical  philos- 
of&y  with  that  of  digestion,  animal 
heat,  bloodletting,  humoralism,  in- 
flammation, dtc.,  p.  99, 4  198 ;  p.  188, 
133, -4  389-898;  p.  197,  f  368;  p. 
838,  4  438  b-d;  p.  457,  f  699  e;  p. 
488,  4  744;  p.  484,  f  748 ;  D.  518, 
4  838;  p.  650,  4  863  e;  p. 690,4906 
a ;  p.  691,  4  909,  910. 

of  unnatural  agents,  depends  upon 
morbid  changes  in  irritabili^,  p. 
99,  4  198 ;  p.  189-184,  4  877-»a5 ; 
p.  519-631,  4  886-837. ' 

operates  uniYcrsaUy  through  the  lym- 
phatics, and  without  the  aid  of  any 

*  specific  stimulus,  p.  46,  4  74  s,  but 
requires  a  specific  stimidus  in  the 
lacteals.  See  Nutbxtion. 
^comTB,  Atbopia,  Stbtcbnia,  Htdbo- 
cTANio  Acid,  Cabbonxo  Acid  Oas, 
Nitrous  Ozidb  Gas,  Solphubio 
Etrbb,  Tobacco,  dec. 

their  effects  upon  organic  life,  and 
mode  of  operation,  p.  66,  67,  4  143, 
148-151 ;  p.  318-331,  4  493  d-494 ; 
p.  415-418,  4  648  c-653  e;  p.  480, 
4  654  a;  p.  533-585,  4  887  6-888  e; 
p.  678-674,  4  904  ft. 
Adaptation,  Law  op, 

propounded  by  the  author  in  a  series 
of  propositions,  p.  45,  4  78  a  ,\p.  46, 
4  74  a ;  p.  58,  59,  4  189 ;  p.  61-63, 
4  136-137 ;  p.  65,  66,  4  143 ;  p.  67, 
68,  4  149-158 ;  p.  69,  4  156  b,  and 
reference*  there  ;  p.  ^,  4  1^  a  ;  p. 
90,  4  188^  arc;  p.  9a.95,  4  188^  d; 
p.  98,  4  191  a,  ft ;  p.  99,  4  198 ;  p. 
101,  108,  4  801-808 ;  p.  107,  4  336 ; 
p.  110,  111,  4  333-883};  p.  330,  331, 
4  500  9t,o;  p.  350-361,4534-539  ;  p. 
430-433, 4  675;  p. 531, 4837 (;<;-839  ; 
p.  535-539,  4  847.«49 ;  p.  543, 4  843 
e,  d ;  p.  545,  4  859  ft ;  p.  553,  4  870 
aa;  p.  555,  4  873  a;  p.  561,  563,  4 
888  a-d ;  p.  565,  566,  4  889  fr-k  ;  p. 
570,4889n;  p.580,581,  4890^;  p. 
58».585,  4  890M91  « ;  p.  586-588, 


Adaptation,  Law  ot—etmiinMei. 

4  891^-/;  p^598,  503,  48911  Ir;  p. 
597,  4  898  c:  p.  601,  4'  898  g;  p. 
605,  4  898  m-^;  p.  607,  4  898  r;  p. 
618,  4  898f  ft,  e;  p.  684,  4  898}  d; 
p.  689,  4  898}  9;  p.  688,  4  898|  e; 
p.  638-648,  4  898}  a-i ;  p.  644-650, 
4  898  e-4;  p.  658-660,  4  893  |^-r;  p. 
668-664,  4  895-899 ;  p.  669,  4  90S 
A,  t;  p.  670,  4  908  m;  p.  679-683, 
4  905;  p.  684-688,  4  905^  ft,  e;  p. 
698-694,  4  914-983  ft;  p.  698-709, 
4  989-951. 

Adbbsion.    See  IirpLAiiiiATioir. 

Adult  Aob, 
its  physiological  and  moral  character 
istics,  p.  880-881,  4  ^79. 

ArmnTT,  Vital.    See  Vital  Atfinitt. 

Aob, 
its  physioloff^  and  moral  character- 
istics, p.  878-888,  4  574-584. ' 

Alimbntabt  Canal, 
experimenU  to  detemune  tk€  PrindaU 
upomohkh  iU  Actum  d^endt,  p.  815. 

Allotbopiim, 
applied  to  illnstrate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  p.  99,  4  191  d. 

Alobs.  See  Oathabtics,  Thbbapbutics, 
Vital  Habit,  and  Rbmbdial  Ac- 
tion. 

Altinb  Discbabobs, 
hi  their  relation  to  disease,  p.  458-455, 
4  694,604}. 

Alkaloids  or  Cinchona, 
their  thenpeutieal  uses,  p.  598-607. 

Altbbatitbs,^ 
all  things  such,  moral  and  physicalt 
which  are  capable  of  changing  the 
existing  condition  of  the  Tital  states, 
p.  648,  4  854  e;  p.  668-665,  4  895- 
901. 
in  large  doses  or  degrees  their  reme- 
dial or  moibific  eflfelets  may  be  speedy 
and  profound ;  in  smaD  aik  frequent- 
ly-repeated doses  or  degrees,  the 
same  effects  may  be  only  gradually 
established,  in  conformity  with  the 
fundamental  plan  of  organic  nature, 
p.  89,  90,  4  188-188}  ft;  p.  107-110, 
4  836-333 ;  p.  133,  4  340 ;  p.  310,  4 
387 ;  p.  314-317,  4  393-399  ;  p.  333- 
337,  4  409  e-41 1 ;  p.  330-333, 4  431- 
434;  p.  350,  351,  4  441  c;  p.  360- 
365,  4  445-447  ft ;  p.  373,  373,  4  447 
h ;  p.  380, 4  449  i;  p.  383-887, 4  458- 
458 ;  p.  390,  4  468,  463 ;  p.  895,  4 
476  a;  p.  333-333,  4  498/-500;  p. 
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urou. 


Ml/Bntires—eoiUinued.  ' 
.  385-341,  ^612-514;  F.Mft|3«^ 
4  n6  d,  No.  6 ;  p.  364-860,  ^  646- 
664;  p.  423,  f  659,  660 ;  p.  426,  f 
666 ;  p.  428,  4  672 ;  p.  541,  4  854«, 
b;  p.  542,  4  854  c-e;  p.  544,  4  657; 
-  p.  545,  4  859  »;  p.  547»  4  863  it ;  p. 
547-550,  4  863  b^;  p.  552,  4  867; 
p.  554,  4  871 ;  p. 556, 557, 4  873;  p. 
•562,  4  888  e;  p.  567-569,  4  889  l- 
M»;  p.  577,  {  890  o;  p.  579;  p. 
06^-600, 4  892 1{ ;  p.  662-465, 4  895- 
901 ;  p.  666-670,  4  902«-m;  p.  679- 
881,  4  905;  p.  703-711,  4  940-952 ; 
p.  724,  4  961  a;  p.  726,  4  961  e^ ; 
p.  782,  733,  4  873-974. 
AHnomBH<a.4.      See    EmiBirAooouBt, 

Utbbinb  Aobnts,  and  Eboot. 
AiTAtotiua, 

tetween  AmmalB  and  Plants.  See 
Plamts. 

between  semen  and  all  other  vital 
agents,  p.  44-49,  4  7^^-80 ;  p.  84,  4 
175  b;  p.  331,  4  500  0. 

between  the  nenrous  power  and  all 
other  vital  agents,  p.  107-111, 4  226- 
2831 ;  p.  662, 663, 4  896.  See,  also, 
Nbbtous  Powbb. 

between  Vital  Principle  and  Mind  and 

Instinct,  p.  84,  4  175  i;  p.  88, 4  183, 

184;  p.  89,  4  186;  p.  98,  4  191  c; 

.'    P^12-125,  4  234-246 ;  p.  370, 4  567, 

between  Vital  Properties,  p.  97-99,  4 
190-191 ;  p.  100,  4  197-200 ;  p.  102, 

.  4  203 ;  p.  104, 4  215  ;  p.  105,  4  220 ; 
p.  107-110,  4  225-232;  p.  112,  4 
234  6. 

remote,  but  illustrative,  between  the 
Vital  Principle  and  the  **  Imponder- 
ables," p.  92-95,  4  188^  d;  p.  112- 
122,  4  234-238. 

between  all  Physical  and  Moral  Causes, 
in  their  relation  to  Life,  p.  44-49,  4 
72^0 ;  p.  62-68,  4  136-152 ;  p.  84, 
4  157  b,  c ;  p.  92-95,  4  188|  d ;  p.  96, 
4  189  c ;  p.  97,  4  190  ;  p.  104,  4  215  ; 
p.  107-111,  4  225-233i| ;  p.  113-122, 
4  234-240  ;  p.  250,  251,  4  441  c ;  p. 
896,  4  476  e;  p.  323-332,  4  500 ;  p. 
856-358,  4  526  <i ;  p.  363-370,  4  535- 
668 ;  p.  405-412,  4  638 ;  p.  543,  4 
857 ;  p.  577,  4  890  o ;  p.  579,  580,  4 
890i  d;  p.  597,  4  892  e;  p.  631,  4 
8921 ;  p.  645-647,  4  893  e,  d ;  p. 
662-665, 4895-901 ;  p.  669, 4  902  h ; 
p.  670,  4  902  fR ;  p.  679-683,  4  905 ; 
692-694,  4  914-923  h;  p.  698-709, 
4  929-951.  See,  also,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion and  Vital  Agents. 
Ajtalooibs,  False, 

productive  of  error,  p.  10,  4  5^  a ;  p. 
43,  4  67;  p.  84,  4  175  c;  p.  90-95, 
4  188  d;  p.  132,  133,  4  289-292 ;  p. 
157-173,  4  350;  p.  182,  4  350}  g; 


Analogies, 

p,  238-246,4  438  ^^440  c;  p.  618; 
619,  4  823,  894. 

AVALOOT, 

the  gvrat  basis  of  scienoey  p.  It,  9  5i 
/;  p.  188,  4  868  «r. 

Analysis,  Cbbmioal, 
its  limits,  p.  14,4  6;  p.  16,4  14^;  p. 
16,  4  15;,  p.  18,4  18  iC;  p.  94,442; 
p.  95,  4  44;  p.  97-29,  4  68,  64;  pL 
991,  999,  4  409  ft  ;  p.  S98,  4  417  b. 
Anastomosis, 

iunsea,p.63,494;  p.64,56, 4 109-117. 
Anatomy, 
uses  of,  p.  3,  4  9;  p.  60-73,  4  8S-16S. 
the  basis  of  medieiiie,  p.  3,  4  >  « ;  P- 

50-73,  4  83-168. 
teaches  nothing,  mt  «e,  in  pfaTsioloffj, 
pathology,  or  tneiapeiitioi,  p.  3,  Tt 
Ci  p.  50,  4  83  e;  p.  59,  60,  i  131. 
Anatomy,  Mobbid, 
,  its  nsee,  6(c.,  p.  456-468. 
Animamu^a, 

their  uses,  p.  15,  4  14  5. 
Animals,  Food  or, 
of  an  organic  nature,  p.  16,  6  17 ;  p. 

17-90,  4  18. 
can  not  be  indicated  bj  chemical  ansly- 
Bis,  p.  17-90,  4  18;  p.  919-499,  4 
409;  p.  985,   4  483.     See,   also. 
Plants. 
Animal  Functions,  p.  880-36S,  6  460- 
.  684.. 

consist  of  iSmtBtum,  SymptOkM^  Vattat- 
tary  Motion,  and  the  menUu  and  in- 
ttinctive,  p.  125,  4  250. 
Animal  Heat, 
organic,  and  chemical,  philosophy  of, 

p.  234-279,  4  433-448. 
chemical  basis  of,  p.  238,  4  438  b-^ ; 

p.  276,  277,  4  447i/. 
organic  basis  of,  p.  271,  4  447/;  p. 
273,  4  447  A ;  p.  662,  663,  4  896. 
See,  also.  Combustion. 
Animal  Kingdom, 
dependent  on  the  inorganic,  p.  15,  4  9 ; 
p.  16,  4  14  c;  p.  23,  4  35,  37 ;  p.  94, 
4  41,  42;  p.  25,  4  43;  p.  135-138,  < 
300-303^ 
dependent  on  the  yegetahle  kingdom, 
p.  15,  4  10,  13,  14;  p.  16,  ^17;   p. 
135-139,  4  300-303}. 
its  peculiar  properties,  p.  88,  4  184  ;  p. 
106,  4  223.     See,  also.  Sensibility, 
and  Nbbtous  Powbb,  and  Sensa- 
tion and  Sympatby,  and  Plants. 
Animal  Life, 
founded  upon  organic  life,  p.  53,  4  98- 
103;  p.  54,  4  108,  110,  111  ;   p.  55, 
4  114-117;  p.  143-146,  4  322-326 
See,  also,  Lipb,  and  Obgakic  Life. 
Animal  Maonrtisn, 
who  its  advocates  are,  p.  77,  4  167  f, 
p.  187,4350|tt,-p  534,  4  844  ;  ani! 
Bbitish  and  Fobbign  Mbdical  Re 


Tiiw^  Oct.,  1S4«,  p.  470-487.  Also, 
ihid.,  p.  43a-4fiS,  or  Mcdidtu:  StUpt- 
i»ginioO»  Ovk  Agu. 

ita  deoeptire  utnre,  p.  77,  4  107  /, 
nau. 

how  H  mar  wmetimntq^enrte,  p. 
4S44. 

liearing,  oeeing,  taating,  obi;  or 
■boir  thai  pwtnptioii  la  awake,  and 
that  the  akin,  nerrea,  Ac  .  equally 
liNl  when  cot,  ptieked,dM3.,  or  when 
teeth  are  estnet«d;iriiileeoDneGted 

rch  erimaa  tte  ftaU  openUion  of 
wUl,  jndgraent,  tcBeeiton,  per- 
MptUm,  1M111017,  the  aadetstuid- 
ing.  That  ia  a  teat,  aa  am,  slao, 
the  eaiaUirited  lawa  in  Flysiology. 
p.  77,  note.  CoBMiIt,  llke%si9c,  the 
IltijsiokigicBl  law  u  pninouneed  in 
the  hanDoakma  and  prognsaire  dc- 
velopmeDt  of  all  the  aeuicH  in  in- 
Ihney,  and  SoaaABiuLim,  and  Re*- 

finnnesa  of  pDrpase  and  menial  fi~ 
cUement  will  enable  mott  people, 
eapeeially  in  hedth,  to  eodutn  enf- 
Ariog  without  complaiDt.  llie  for- 
mer opetaiea  thnnuh  the  wilt  alone, 
and  does  not  .dimuitah  or  prevent 
anfltoing;  the  latter  bj  aubdning 
eommm  aenaiblUtj,  and  thus  remov- 
ing and  eren  {aerentlBg  paiiw  as 
aeen  in  anhafdeBee  of  toothache  at 
the  amroaeh  of  Hm  demlai,  and  in 
the  nibscqnent  little  auSbring  inci- 
dent to  the  operatioa  of  exiracUon. 
p.  77,  ncU  ;  p.  1S4,  f  343  ;  p  G34,  I, 
844;  p  6SS,  MS,  4  891  m  See, 
also,  Sbhiibilitt,  StniTioN,  and 
the  NsBToni  PowiB. 

their  fundamental  diatinetiob.  p  15,  4 
U;  p.  17-30,  4  IB:  p.  185^139,  4 
303-303}.    See,  slao,  Plints. 

their  Compoaition,  p.  IS,  t)  is.    See 


AmorBiiTioii,  0*  Ndtbitioii  xkd  Sb- 

lawBOf,  p,'317-327. 
AaansBNTATivB  Di>cd«moh, 
some  common  gtonnd  Decesaary  to,  p. 
401,  4  633  ».    See,  alao,  Oeo.^m<; 

CUBMIBTIT,  ITS  RlCOMKaifDATlO.va 

ABmEHic,  p.  607-612.    See,alao,lNr(.:iM- 

txptrimtnU  to  dutrmitu  ike  PrinripU 
itfottthUktlu  Attionof  the  Huirt  and 


a  CiriLLiBT  Aonov. 


Antria  itpntit,  f.  3SS-W1.  Sea 
Hbabt  and  ABTBBiaa. 
txpermtnU  rttaiin  to  Iht  Jrttritt  in 
Ucir  comcctioii  inUt  £Uff<rMM  ^- 
ton,  p.  30ft-3t0. 
AxTBBUL  TiaiDB.  See  Ttisini,  and 
SranoTOki. 

AlBIMtLlTIOH,  p.   134-307. 

AauoTiDi.    See  A>TiiFAiMODic«,  and 

EsrBCTOBi.in«. 
AvTBiliaBiraa,  p.  fi7l>-A78. 

aaOar'*  leriitation  of,  p.  16,  4  14  c. 
See,  alao,  Dbuob. 
ATaoirsBBB, 

primary  soaree  of  nourishment  to 
Idaiita,  p.  13B-189,  4  aoS-3031. 

prOTea  their  oreatioa  before  uniiMtif, 
p.  130-138,  4  303-303^  ft.  t.  See, 
alao,  NiTBooBH,  AmatL  KiRaDOM, 
AHUijtL*  and  pLAini,  and  CoHroii- 

weaaaiT  to  all  onanio  beinaa,  p  XI, 
4  30. 
ATTBicnair,  CAni-bAar, 
aa  applied  to  organiotM' 
■oBRua,  and  CinL: 

ttMir  opiniona,  not  themaelTea,  tlw  aub- 
jectaofciitioiain,  p.  a,  4  4i;p.  164, 
)U.  4  843  J ;  p.  SIS,  4  aiS  1 ;  p.  IMO, 
4801c. 
"        '  "  of  anlhority,  tiu(. 


p.  130-139,  4  303-303)  ;  p  ID7-191, 
4  300,361;  p  190-903,4  304-370; 
p.  S30-SS3,  4  400  if  p.  384-379, 
MMm  ;  p.  433,  434. 4  670  i ;  p.  014, 
010,  4  813. 


BjlLtAKa,  EtPBOIOBBIft, 

«4wn  naefuL    See  EinEmoBimi. 
Bbli.u>oi(ii.i.    SeeNAaconci.andAoo- 

3II.B, 

imode of  prodncttoD, p.  IBl, 4 SOOJ «. 
vntn.  SeeCoDHTBB-iBBiTiHTB,  and 
Rbhediil  AcnoK. 

Adthob'b  theory  of  the  pow^a  by 
which  it  ia  circulated,  p.  308-S17. 

chemical  views  of,  p.  18,  4  18. 

organic  elaborations  from,  each  one 
specific,  p.  IS.  4  18  d;  p.  34-34,  f 
40-63;  p.  193,4  304)  p.  316,4338; 
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Blood    continued. 

p.«»,4  409c;p.  825,4  409  A,  i; 

^  SS7,  4  411. 
honofeneoQB,  p.  84»  ^  48,  note;  p.  86, 

448. 
oompoaed  of  seTenteai  elements,  p. 

84,4^48;  p.  85,448;  p.  885.4409. 
iqiWty  of  its  chemical  changes,  p.  89, 

454s. 
nplditgr  of  its  organic  changes,  p.  888, 

4417;  p.  585,  4  846 ;  p.  687,  4  847 

c;p.710,  711,  4968. 
iaemiomMaium  of,  a  vital  ftinetion,  p. 

ISO,  880,  4  419,  480;  p.  874p4r78,  4 

447lw 
not  medicated  by  unaided  Nature,  p. 

Ml,  4  889. 
"fhwiWfiinry  tfiio  CHrcuiMHon,  p.  157, 

Itt,  160,  4  860,  Nos.  8,  7, 8,  9 ;  p. 

80iB,  809,  4  888  «, »;  p.  889,  4  500 91. 
gkktlm  oi,  the  "esm<rt</oay|wt,"  p> 

978-878,  4  447{  6,/. 
Slooih  Loss  or, 
Rs  Modus  OpBBAin»,  and  Afpuca- 

nov  TO  DxsBABB,  p.  690-777. 
rdstMf  &f  A$  Nervouo  Power  to  U$ 

JSiKt0,p.7O8r711. 
MiTM  Jfiilsliofi,  ond  Esuooioo  ReaC" 

iimfrom,  p.  .778-776. 


aaoqiding  to  tissues  afiheted,  p.  78, 78, 
4188. 

Aomoa's  theoTy  of  its  modus  operandi, 
how  ftr  original,  p.  691,  4  906  g, 

BLOODLBTTIirO,  GsNBBAL,  p.  698-708. 
OamBBAL     AND     PbaOTICAL     ObSERVA- 

•  Txoirs  UPON,  p.  711-777. 

IfUfwro/  Extent  of,  p.  711-724. 

tH  Congeetioe  Forms  of  Disease,  p.  724- 
788. 

m  the  Reeofrnised  Forms  of  Inflamma- 
Hon,  p.  732-736. 

t»  Simple  Continued  and  Simple  Jnter^ 
miitent  Fever,  p.  736-741. 

w  the  Cold  Stage  of  Fever,  p.  739-741. 

tfi  Apoplejof,  p.  741-747. 

gsneirei  Experience,  and  Opinions  re- 
specting, dec.,  p.  747-766. 

ts  the  Diseases  of  Infancy,  p.  766-768. 

tfi  the  Diseases  of  Old  Age,  p.  768-770. 

mio^fpUed,  Excessive,  dec,  p.  772-776. 

gtnond  Conclusions  as  to  Loss  of  Blood, 
p.  776-777. 
Blood-Root.    See  Expectorants,  and 

tsisapiuticb. 
Blooo-vsmilb, 

'  their  essential  office,  p.  43,  4  68-71 ; 
p.  54,  4  109  b ;  p.  208-217,  4  382- 
899 ;  p.  219,  4  407,  408 ;  p.  223-227, 
4  409  e-411 ;  p.  289,  4  461^  a, 

their  supposed  chemical  relations,  p. 
48,  4  67;  p.  178-181,  4  350};  p. 
886,4  409;. 

tk^fMe,  admit  the  red  globules  through 


Blood-i 

morbid  ofaanges  of  initahflftj,  p.  99, 

4198. 
Blooo-^bssbls*  oafileiAbt.    See  Catil- 

LASiss,  and  Hxabt  and  Abtbeibs. 
Blub  Pill.    See  Cathabtics,  Altbia- 

TiTBs,  TsBBAnunosy  and  Rbmbwjl 

AcnoN. 
Bbaut, 
or  its  efoiralBiit,  the  OmagUamk  &•- 

lMi»  i|i  the.  lower  animals     see 

Nbbtovs    Powbb».  and   Cbbbbbo- 

SraiAL  Ststbh. 
co-opmtes  with  the  Mind,  or  with  tbe 

Instinctive  Prine^de,  p.  IS8>  4  841  c 
andqwnal  ooid,  not  neoeaa^ij  to  fietal 

li^  aa  seen  in  the  anenoephalot ; 

and  noaaibly  the^ympatbecic,  tlKNtth 

this  Is  probaUy  indinpensabie  to  the 

fiinetion  of  the  sphineter  mnsdes, 

p.  188,4864;  p.888,  4461|  s. 
Bbomiiib.  .See  lonnnB,   and  Ajltbia- 

nrxs. 
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Calohbu.  See  Oathaetics,  Tbbbapbu- 
nos,  Vital  Habit,  Rembpial  Ac- 
Tioii,  and  Altbbatitbs. 

Calobio.    See  OALoamcATiov. 
an  mmiptoined  phmiomcnoo  o(  p. 
875-878,  4  447i/. 

CALOBirfOATlOV, 

its  phiioaophy  investiffated,  p.  S84-S79, 
4  433-448.    See  Hbat  or  Animals 
AND  Plants,  and  Combustion. 
Camphob.    See  ANTisrASMooics. 
Canthabidbs.   See  Countbb-ibbitants. 
Capxllabibs  and  Eztbbmb  Vessels, 

the  fonner  resenroirs  to  the  latter,  p. 
216,  4  898 ;  p.  483,  4  746  a. 

the  latter,  the  main  instraments  of  life 
and  disease,  p.  42,  4  67;  p.  54,  ^ 
109 ;  p.  215-217,  4  394-399  ;  p.  218, 
4  404 ;  p.  219,  4  407  ^ ;  p.  236,  ^ 
410;  p.  227,  4  411 ;  p.  886,  4  456  a; 
p. 289,4461;  p.322,4496£;  p. 479,4 
741  &;  p. 483, 4746s;  p. 486,  4  750a. 
See,  also,  Heabt  and  Abtbbies. 
Capillaby  Action, 

physical  views  of,  sobveTsive  of  all 
principles  in  Pbysifdogy  and  Medi- 
cine, p.  215,  4  394;  p.  816,  4  398  ; 
p.  219,  4  407  6  ;  p.  886,  387,  4  410, 
411 ;  p.  483,  4  746  a;  p.  485,  4  750  a. 

that  its  nature  is  strictjy  vital  is  shown 
by  direct  experiment,  p.  127,  4  263 ; 
p.  134,  4  293 ;  p.  816,  817,  4  399  ;  p. 
289,  4  461i  a;  p.  895-310,  4  476- 
485 ;— is  shown  by  the  composition 
of  the  blood  and  sap,  p.  S3,  4  34,  35; 
— is  shown  by  the  variety  and  exact- 
ness of  secreted  products,  and  oth- 
er phenomena,  p.  88,  4  37 ;  p.  34, 86, 
4  41-46;  p.  40,41,  «  85;   p.  44,  4 


iirou. 
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Capillary  ^Action— «oiiitiiifei(. 

73;  p. 82»-SS7»  ^40^-411;  p.479,  ^ 
741  b ;  p.  663,  ^  896  ;~aiid  iff  abown 
by  the  light  of  analogy  aa  xefieoted 
from  all  aenaible  motrona  in  (Mrgaoic 
and  animal  life.  See  CAnLLAUis, 
Plakts,  ANALoona,  NaBTova  Pow- 
aR|  and  Stmpatbt.  See,  alao,  Aa- 
BORPTioir,  BLooD-TaassLs,  Powaas 
WHICH  CnouiaTa  thh  BitOODf  and 

ExPaBIMaNTB     TO     DBTKRHUra     THa 

Laws  or  thb  Vital  FuNonova,  and 

RBMaDIA].  ACTIOV.  ^ 

CAnLLABYATTBACTIOIf.      SeoCAPILLABT 

Action,  6us. 
Uarboit, 

ita  elimination  from  the  blood,  a  rital 
fonotion,  p.  236,  337,  ^  437.  See, 
alao,  Mucoua  Tjiaaua. . 

theory  of  ita  combuation  in  the  animal 
organiam,  aa  it  reapecta  the  genera- 
tion of  heat,  p.  335,  f  434.  486 ;  p. 
238-248,  4  438-440 ;  p.  376-398,  ^ 
447<^447|.. 

theory  of  ita  combuation  in  producing 
the  circulation  of  the  blood,  p.  167, 
158,  159,  4  350,  Noa.  3,  7,  8,  9;  p. 
208,  209,  4  383 ;  p.  339,  4  500  n. 

theory  of  ita  combuation  in  prdduoing 
inflammation,  p.  160,  4  350,  No.  10 ; 
p.  176,  177,  4  350}  0,  350}  c;  p.  353, 
4441,c. 
Cabbonic  Acid, 

a  food  of  planta,  p.  13(^139,  4  303  o- 
303}. 

agency  of  light  in  ita  decompoaition, 
p.  93,  4  188i  d ;  p.  163-167,  4  350, 
No8.  64-77. 

its  connection  with  respiration,  p.  339, 
4  418,  419 ;  p.  374-378,  4  447|. 

ita  supposed  connection  with  animal 
heat.    See  Calobificatioit. 
Castob  Oil.    See  Cathabtics,  and  Thb- 

bapbutics. 
Catalysis, 

applied  to  organic  processes,  p.  43,  4 
67 ;  p.  178-181,  4  350)  Or^SOl  e  ;  p. 
326,4  409;. 

oonflict  between,  and  the  mining  tnoU- 
cule,  'or  the  rival  doctrines  of  the 
Laboratory,  p.  226,  4  409  ;.    See, 
also,  Pbotein. 
Catbchu.    Sec  AsTBiNoaifTs. 
CATnARTics,  p.  563-570. 

physiology  of  their  operation  and  in- 
fluences, p.  339,  4  514/;  p.  547-550, 
4  863  <2 ;  p.  66a^70,  4  889.  See, 
also,  Remedial  Action. 

most  appropriate  time  for  their  admin- 
istration, p.  554,  4  371 ;  p.  670,  4 
889  n ;  but  the  same  rule  docs  not 
apply  equally  to  emetics,  p.  549,  550, 
4  86J  d. 
Causes, 

their  knowledge  important,  p.  4,  4  3, 


Caxues—conttmud. 

4;  p.  80,  4  160  di  p.  ISO,  4  335, 
336 ;  p.  434, 436,  4  679,  680. 
to  be  aought  through  their  phenomena, 
p.  10,  11,  4  5i  ;  p.  80,  4  169 ;  p.  113 
-131,  4  334  e-337 :  p.  183,  4360} ^; 
p.  434,  4  679 ;  p.  466,  457,  4  699. 
undenralued  by  the  ignorant  alone,  p. 
5,  4  4  6. 
Causeb,  Pboxuutb  oa  Patbolooical,  p. 

437-484. 
Caubbb,  Rbxotb,  or  Diseabb,  p.  414-437. 
Caubbs,  Final, 
have  led  to  important  diacoveriea  in 
medicine  and  astronomy.    See  Db- 
sign. 
Cells, 
chaiacteristic  of  organic  atmcture,  p. 

61,  4  84. 
supposed  nudena  of^  in  OTum,  p.  43,  4 
67 ;  p.  60,  4  131. 
Cbbbbbo-Spinal  Ststbh, 
t^  Laws  ofAetion,  p.  393-395.   " 
general  Fads  and  Law»  reloHve  to,  and 

to  the  GoMgliome,  p.  836-841. 
perradea  all  parts,  p.  ($4, 4  111-113. 
important  to  complex  organization,  p. 

64,4111-118;  p.  68,  4139. 
designed  especially  for  Animal  liib,  p. 
56,  4  112.    See  Nbbtovb  Powbb, 
and  Stmpatby. 
Chemical  Phtbiolooistb, 
school  of,  p.  6,  4  4|  0,  e;  p.  174-191, 
4  860}-361. 
Chexioal  Compounds, 
their  simplicity,  p.  38,  4  38 ;  p.  35,  4 
46 ;  p.  36,  4  49,  60. 
Chemical  and  Phtsioal  Views  op  Lipe, 
their  moral  and  religiona  tendenciea. 
See  Lipe,  Goo  and  Natubb,  and 
Vital  Pbopbetixs  in  the  Elbmbntb 
OP  Matter. 
Chemistby, 
ita  proper  Tocation,  p.  14,  4  6 ;  p.  37, 
4  68;  p.  26,  4  48  ;  p.  307,  4  376}  b. 
its  home  the  Laboratory,  p.  14, 4  6 ;  p. 

208,  4  376i ;  p.  387,  4  447^/. 
contradistinguished  from  Medical  Phi- 
losophy, p.  8,  4  6 ;  p.  14,  4  6 ;  p.  19, 
4  18  « ;  p   31-36,  4  30-63 ;  p.  149- 
307,  4  337-3761 ;  p.  334-279,  4  433- 

AAQ 

usurps  medical  philosophy,  p.  8,  4  6 ; 

p.  13,  4  6|  a;  p.  303,  303,  4  376|. 
a  problem  for  its  solution,  p.  281, 4  450 

e ;  p.  330,  4  500  n. 
why  it  fluctuates,  p.  14,  4  6. 
its  limits,  p.  8,  4  5 ;  p.  14,  4  6 ;  p.  15, 

4  14  b;  p.  16,  4  15;  p.  18,4  1^;  P- 

24,  4  42;  p.  26,  4  44;  p.  27-29,  4 

53,  .54;  p.   161,  4  350,  No.  59;  p. 

C^2.  203,  ^  376^  ;  p.  238,  4  438  rf. 
i\,..  A.THoirs  opinion  of  its  value,  p. 

133,  4  202;  p  207,  4  3763  i 
as  applied  to  Medicine  illustratea  fbrch 


Vtj  the  nniTenal  mujm,  m 
lUtm  erepidam,  p.  174-17B,  4  lww»- 
SMl. 

■owond  tixxj  yean  ago,  p.  8, 4  S. 
mnin  ofi^^rliy  mtooeaafU,  p.  1%  ]],  4 

61  «;  p.  MS  i;  p.  SOS,  4  9791;  p. 

SM.'SSS,  4  433. 
ndmita,  to  tbe  fUU  extent,  tlie  princt- 

plM  of  Bolidism  Bud  Titalimi,  p,  6,  4 

4tl,i;  p.  19,  418  «.-p-n.  4»i 

fcM,^^»■,  p.  80-«3,  4  68,  60;  p. 
,4Ma;p-  1S7-178,  4  SCO,  N<M. 
#■40;  p.  IBS, 4 asm II.  See,iilao, 
OiaiMia  CHKMiaTar,  uti  Lm  m  iU 

OamBMWKt,    Otsiino.      See    Obsanio 


ita  phjriotogioal  and  monl  ehaneter- 
WOi,  p.  876-870,  4  fiT7. 
CuiRA.  .BwNAxcOTiiUiTHuirsDno, 

■nd  Vital  Hun. 
OniOBOK*,  wa  m  Aluloidi,  p  806- 
aOT,4«>8. 
Uknov  or  tbi  Bmod, 
w"*  thaoi7  oC  p.  807-117,  \  S77~ 
■M. 

ritwinr  IheoiT  of,  p..l57-16a,  4  3S0, 

Nw.  8,  4,  B,  7,  8,  9,  10,  IB  ;  p.  17S, 

■41101:  p.  808,309,  4  383  0,  i;  p. 

874,  4  «7t  a :  p.  8S9,.  4  600  «. 

nucAamcs;  theory  of,  p.  SOS,  4  863  a  ,- 

p.  SIO,  4  387;  p.  813,  4  391. 
aminaiadar  theory  of,  p  SOS,  4  863  a. 
See,  also   Cipilliiih,  and  CiriL- 

UnOITLlTION,  CiriLLlRV, 

dumeal  lUary  of,  p   167,  16S,  4  360, 

Nob.  a.  7,  8,  9  1  p.  308,  S09,  4  383  ;  p. 

874,  4  417)  d,  No.  3  ;  p.  33B,  4  600  n. 
physical  ticwb  of,  p  99, 4  193  ;  p.  183, 

138,  4  S89-S93. 
plmioloificiil  cxpcrimcnta  relative  to 

See  lAiKT,  AsTKRiBe,  and  Plint>. 
ClicuLtTiON,  Portal. 
taltor't  theory  of,  p.  207,  4  379  ;  p. 

Ill,  4  390  a,-  p.  314,  4893e. 
CncDLATioH,  Venous, 
oKtier'i  theory  of,  p   309-S13,  4  3S4~ 

398  a;  p.  314,  4  3S3  d. 
and  Ita  bearing  upon  the  pathology  of 

oMTioH,   p.  600-513,  and  Vehdui 
Turn*,  and  Vbins, 

iCa  [Avalologicol  influences,  p.  394-396, 
4  816-621. 
OoLLioaa,  Medical,  See  Medical  Edu- 
cATiDH,  and  nolt  there,  Gxaduatks, 
Medical,  and  Difemie  op  tiik  Med- 
ical  PiiorRiisioH    or   the    United 


CaLocTiTTB.    8m   CATiuxTica,  TaxaAr 

PBimai,  and  Susdul  Acthiw. 
Conornoif, 

in  Organio  Ctemiatrj,  tlw  eame  ot 
Animal  tieal,  p.  les,  4  8Sa,  No.  174; 
p.  ITS,  4  3501 /;  p.  S88,  4  488  U ;  p 
838-847,  4  440,  Noa.  ],  S,  I,  4,  S,  t. 
7, 8,  8,  10,  U,  18,  IS,  14,  16, 18,  IT. 
19;  p.  878-878,  4  4474/. 

tbe  eanae  of  the  TitaJ  Fnov  or  Hub. 
tr,  P-  IH,  4  819  Cf  p.  107-118,  4 
868,  Noa,  8, 4,  8,  S,  10,  IB,  18),  It, 
81,  88,  86,  87,  38,  88,  40;  p  ITJ, 
119,  4  8801  /;  p.  SM,  4  441  t;  p 
874,  44474  a. 

the  canae  of  all  Ornnie  Hotioaa  at 
RecDlla,  p.  1BS-I7D,  4  SSO.  Noa.  i, 
8,  r,  8,  9,  1«,  IB,  19,  31,  SS,  88,  IT, 
38,88;  p.  176,  48B04ft-«,-  pin, 
IT8.4SE0|ii-/;p.  k)S.4  888;p 
864,  4  440,  No.  10;  p.  854,4441  (. 

tbe  eaaaeof  Tohmtaij  Motiai,  p.  16S, 
4848*,- p.  888,  4  600*. 

the  came  of  the  Giraolatioa  of  Ik 
Blood,  p.  167-168,  4  800,  Noa.  8,  i 
6,7,8,9,10,18;  p.  175,  4  360i-I.■ 
p.  888,  808,  4  8B3  >,  * ;  p.  974,  4 
447}af  f8S8,4SOO«. 

tbe  OBoae  MFerer  and  InflammatiaD,  p 
180, 4SB0;  No  10-,  p.  ITS,  4  SOOiU; 
p.  ITT,  in,  488(H  e,/;  p:  MS,  444U. 

the  oaoae  of  Thooght  and  PaaaioBt, 
f.  166,  4  840  c. 

theeanaeofS)eep,p.  989,  4  600*. 

Ihecanae of  ReapiratioD,  p  163,  lES.} 
4  860,  N08. 18,  181,  19,  itc. ;  p.  SW. 
363,  4441  ».e. 

tbe  canae  of  Mortification,  p  ITS,  4 
8601  ih. 

and  the  eanse  of  Death,  p.  173,  4  350, 
No.  46  1  p.  348,  4  440  cc.  No.  IS 
CoHFonmoH  or  OaoAitic  Bstsas,  p.  13- 
49,  4  38-83. 

contrasted  with  that  of  mineral  com- 
pounda,  p.  80-27,  4  iS-Si. 

iia  requisitea,  p.  16,  4  14. 

elementary  and  pnnnnate,  p.  S3,  4  33 

of  animals,  nearly  Ibe  aame  in  all,  p 
30,418  c,'  p.  35,4  46. 

affected  by  diseaae,  p.  36,  4  44 ;  p.  87. 
4  183  a. 

mostly  the  same  in  animala  and  plants, 
p.  33,  4  34-36. 

consisU  of  about  serenteen  elements. 
p.  33,  4  34-36. 

consists  mostly  of  (bar  elements  Tari- 
ousty  combined,  p.  S3,  4  37  :  p  34. 
'  "     -.87,463; *    •  — 


t,  MiN 

lew  oniy,  p.  3b,  9  40. 

cause  of  their  difierenccs,  p.  27.  4  63. 
63  i. 

formed  by  the  union  of  two  etemcnts, 
or  by  the  union  of  binary  compotinda 
with  another  eknent,  p.  3S,  4  38. 39 
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Comgxxuids,  Mineral— conftiiiMK. 
their  strocture,  p.  SO,  4  10.  ' 
their  increase,  p.  SI,  f  SO. 
how  distinguicdied  f^om  organic  heings, 
p.  16,  ^  7-14 ;  p.  SO-SS,  f  10-80. 

COMPOUITDB,   QrOANXC, 

their  variety  contrasted  with' mineral, 
p.  S4,  S6,  4  41,  46. 

different  in  ereiy  part,  p.  S6,  f  44 ;  p. 
27,  ^  63  6;  p.  88»-SS6,  ^  400. 

always  the  same  in  health  in  any  giv- 
en part,  p.  S6,  ^  44 ;  p.  S7,  ^BBb; 
p.  3S3-S(!»,  ^  400 ;  p.SS7,  Mil- 

always  modified  in  one  exact  way  in 
any  giveil  state  of  disease,  p.  8SS; 
223,^400;  p.  687,  4  847 1( ;  p.  636, 
^  847 /,  g.    See,  also,  Oboamio  Cox- 

PODITDS. 

CoNiux.    See  Naeooticb,  and  Trbba- 

FBDTICB. 

CoirovsTioir,  Vehodb,  p.  600-613,  f  786- 
818. 
aiUhor*9  theory  and  inTestigation  of, 
p.  600-618,  4  786-818.    Bee,  also, 
Vbnoub  Tibsub. 

CoNBTirATION,  HaBITUAL, 

how  best  overcome,  p.  667-660,  ^  888  h 
-o89  fiifB. 

or  other  attendant  of  indigestion  often 
gives  rise  to  chorea,  epflepsy,  dec., 
the  philosophy  expkiined,  p.  3S3-338, 
^  600 ;  p.  366-368,  ^  626  d. 
Constitution,  p.  88&-386 ;  p.  S71-S73. 
Contagion, 
limited  fa^  physiological  laws,  p.  418- 
420.  ^  66S  e-^SQ, 
CoNTBAcnurr.    See  Mobilitt. 

CoPAIVA.     See  GBNTTO-UBllffABT  AOBNTB. 

CorPBB,  SoLPHATB  OP.     Soo  Embtiob, 
Abtbinobnts,   Thbbapbuticb,    and 
Kehedial  Action. 
Countbs-Irbitantb,  p.  642-660,  ^  893  ; 
p.  679-681,  ^  906. 
supply  an  illustration  of  remedial  ac- 
tion, p.  646-661,  ^  893  e-t ;  p.  679- 
681,  ^  906. 
Cbeatob, 
an  argument  hy  the  author  in  proof  of, 
p.  16,  ^  14  c ;  p.  81,  4  170  B.    See, 
also,  Design. 
contradistinguished  fhmi  Nature,  p.  16, 
^  14  c ;  p.  26,  ^  43  ;  p.  46,  ^  74  a ; 

p.  81,  ^  170  a ;  p.  88,  H72 ;  P-  ^^y 
^  175  d  ;  p.  124,  ^  241 ;  p.  18a-189, 
<J350  Ji-m;  p.  227,  Hll. 
faith  in  a,  necessary  to  philosophical 
views  of  life,  p.  317,  ^  493  a.  See 
Desio.v,  and  Lipe,  moral  and  relig- 
iou9  tendencies  of  the  Chemical  and 
Physical  Views  of. 

Croton  Oil.     See  Cathabtics,  and  Re- 
medial Action. 

CrsEBB.     See  Genito-Ubinaby  Agents. 

Cupping, 
its  charactienstic  effects  and  uses,  p. 
702-703. 


D. 


Dbath,  p.  401-404. 
an  extinction  of  the  Vital  Prineiple, 
p.  30,  ^  68 ;  p.  8i;  ^  69 ;  p.  83,  ^ 
174 ;  p.  96,  4  189  c. 

"DBBILrPT," 

\  often  fatally  mistaken  for  the  failnro 
of  the  wUl  to  act  opon  the  volonta- 
ry  muscles,  p.  296,  ^  476  e ;  p.  313, 
4  487  gg^  h :  p.  370-372,  ^  669  ;  p. 
724-738,  ^  961-964. 

Dbcabbonration  Of  Blood, 
a  vital  ftmction,  p.  289, 830,  ^  419, 420 ; 
p.  374-878,  ^  447i. 

Dbookpobition,  Vital, 
balances  nntrition,  p.  34, 4  62  6 ;  p.  63, 
4104;  p.  120,  ^378;  p. 317,6401. 
governed  by  peculiar  and  established 
laws,  p.  34»  4  68  h.    See,  also,  Ap- 
pBOPBiATioN,  and  Inplahiiation. 
shows  a  radical  diflferenoe  between  or- 
ganic and  inorganio  beings,  and  the 
law»  of  each,  p.  84,  4  63  6 ;  p.  217, 
4401.  See,  also^  Putbbpaotion,  and 
Abbobption. 

"  Dbpbnsb  op  thb  Mbdical  Pbopbssion 
OP  thb  Unttbd  Statbb,"  p.  460-468, 
4  700,  and  note.  See,  also,  Mbdioal 
Education,  and  note  there. 

Design, 
physiologieal  procf  of,  P<  6,  4  4|  &  ,•  p. 
16,414  6;  p.  24,  440;  p.  26,  4  43, 
46  ;  p.  30,  4  67  ;  p.  34-86,  4  62  ;  p. 
37,  4  64 ;  p.  44,  4  73  ;  p.  46,  4  74  ; 
p.  61,  4  83  e ;  p.  68,  4  96  ;  p.  66,  4 
117 ;  p.  66,  67,  4  131-126  ;  p.  68,  4 
129  <l;  p.  69,  4  180;  p.  61,  4  183  e; 
p.  62,  4  136  ;  p.  63,  4  187 ;  p.  66,  4 
148  e;  p.  67-69,  4  149-166 ;  p.  81, 
4169/;  p. 86,4176c;  p.87,4180 
p.  88,  4  186 ;  p.  93,  4  188^  ;  p.  97, 
4  190 ;  p.  08,  4  191  ;  p.  99,  4  192 
p.  100,  4  109  ;  p.  102,  4  201  c  ;  p 
106,4228a;  p.  110, 111,4232-2S»| 
p.  122, 4  289,  240 ;  p.  126,  4  246 ;  p. 
180, 4 180;  p.  129, 4273;  p.  136, 136 
4298,303a;  p.  137, 138, 4 803i 6, c 
p.  141, 4  307 ;  p.  148-146, 4  322-326 , 
p.  148,  149, 4  336 ;  p.  191,  192,  4  363, 
364 ;  p.  200,  4  386  ;  p.  210,  4  387  ; 
p.  212,  4  391 ;  p.  216,  4  398  ;  p.  224, 
4  409/;  p.  227,  4  411  ;  p.  230-232, 
4  422-425  :  p.  234,  4  433  ;  p.  249,  4 
441  c ;  p.  251,  4  441  c  ;  p.  263,  4 
441  d  ;  p.  280,  4  449  ^  ;  p.  281,  4 
450e;  p.  284,4455a;  p.  287,4458; 
p.  290,  4  464;  p.  312,  4  487^;  p. 
323-332,  4  500  ;  p.  335,  4  512  a  ;  p. 
376,  4  578  b ;  p.  379,  4  578  d ;  p. 
391,  4  603  ;  p.  402,  4  633  ;  p.  405- 
412,  4  638  ;  p.  435,  4  680  ;  p.  472- 
474,  4  732-733/;  p.  519,  4  826  a; 
p.  536-539,  4  847.  In  all  the  fore- 
going pbysiological  evidences  of  Do- 
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nrHf  the  proof  will  be  greatly  mnlti- 
{Mwd  by  aBsociating  £b  prooeaaes 
.  with  tbe  aDatomioal  atmctare,  in 
Hbe  aeveral  inat^oea  reapactiTely. 
But  the  lawB,  procooaoa,  and  xeaolta 
an  by  &r  the  moat  important. 
DnvBLonuvr  or  OaoANt,  p.  87-47,  4  64 
«-74;  p.  68»  89,  4  169-169 ;  p.  87»- 
aaO,  4 174-678. 

Dnnv 
importance  of  a  carefiil  legnlatkm  of, 

bdiaeaaop  p.  61, 88;  67,  ^  188, 187,  It, 

a.  161;  p.648,4866;p.600,4892e. 

SeOi  alaOfVialCnucATiu  NATuaia. 

Dwsinoir,  PkraioLoor  or,  p.  147-907, 

4  888-8761.    Alao,  p.  16,  1%  «  10, 

1%  14»  16,  17,  18a;  p.  184-147,  « 

988-881. 

flifaMMf  Ocory  4/,  p.  167-170,  «  850, 
Mda.  98-84 ;  p.  187-199,  ^  869-864*. 

earriaa  lorwaid»  not  baokWard,  organ- 
ic oompoonda, p.  16,  HSi  14;  P- 16, 

.    418-18;p.  94»4  49;  p.  80,  $69; 

r  88,  t  60:  p.  186,  ^  801 ;  p.  148, 
899;  p.  196,  4  860,  861 ;  p.  901, 
^  874,  8?6. 


ilnanrifitinn  and  philoaophy  td,  p.  907- 
917, 1 877-889. 
DiaaAaa, 

ita  philoaophy  aou^  in  the  OYum,  p. 
47-48,  4  76-80. 

henditary,  philosophy  of;  p.  47-49,  ^ 
76-80;  p.  424,  4  661. 

coincident  in  animal  and  organic  life, 
p.  65,  4  117;  p.  98,  H91  a. 

iniueneeid  by  relation  of  organs,  p.  59, 
4129^. 

influenced  by  vital  constitution  of  tis- 
auea,  p.  61,  4  134 ;  p  64,  ^  138, 141, 
149  ;  p.  67,  4  149-151  ;  p.  69,  ^  158- 
169.  See,  also,  Venous  Tissue, 
and  Sympathies    op   Tissues    and 

OaOAITB. 

apt  to  continue  in  an  invaded  tissue, 
p.  64,  4  141  b.  See,  also,  Inflam- 
mation. 

disturbs  the  entire  organ,  p.  G4,  ^ 
1416. 

afeeiJSCf  extends  from  one  to  other  tis- 
auea,  p.  64,  ^  141  &. 

invades  different  parts  of  a  tissue,  p. 
66,^142,  143. 

ita  cure  doe  to  the  mutability  of  the 
vital  properties,  p.  3,  ^  2  &;  p  61,  ^ 
183  e;  p.  87,  ^  177-179;  p.  119,  ^ 
934 1;  p.  122,  ^  239 ;  p.  478,  ^  740 
b.    See,  also.  Therapeutics. 

philoaophy  of  its  cure,  p.  67.  68,  4  150 
-169;  p.  662-665,  ^  895-901. 

philosophy  of  its  cure,  in  Organic  Chem- 
utry,  p.  176-178,  (f  350i  a. 

force  of,  according  to  tissues  affected, 
p.  79,  4  169. 


iUnatratea  phyaiolQgical  atatM,  p.  78, 
4  168;  p.966,  44476.-  p. 478, 4786 
h.  See,  abo,  A«x,  Vmroua  Tisica, 
and  Vairovt  Covoaaxxoir. 

dependa  upon  the  mntabilitj  of  the  vi- 
tal propertiea,  p.8,4S^tP-lli4 
6ic;p  47-48,474-80;  p. 61,4133 
e$  p.  87,  4  177-188 ;  p.  96,  4  131 ; 
p.  191.  4  987,  988 ;  p.  86»,  4  684  4  ; 
p.  614,  4  818  a,  No.  6.  .  See,  abo, 
Patboi.o«t. 

conaiaCa,  aaaentiaQy,  in  obniifea  of  the 

V  cfiganie  propertiea^  p.  8,  4  9  6;  p. 
88,  4  181  h.    See,  also,  Patvoi^wt. 

aaalyaia  oC  in  plants  and  nnimah,  p 
98,  4  181  a. 

eataMiahea  apecial  aose^pifliilitiea,  p 
8,49^;  p. 68,4137 1(;  p.  66,4143; 
p.  67,  4  149-169 ;  p.  86,  4  191  i. 
See,  abOk  Patholoot,  and  Tkaai- 


ita  eflbeta  oonlbnn  to  the  canaea,  p 

106,  -4  990  c    See,  alao^  Ranon 

CAVsaa  OP. 
never  oocaaiona  patreacency,  p.  106,  ^ 

•991.    See,  alao,  HuicoBAuaH,  aad 

BioBsnoH. 
epiitoioiei  aooordinf  to  tke  Baton  of 

qwcdas,  both  of  animala  nad  plutf, 

p.  89,  4  161  «^ 
afieeta  taa  Tital  velatioiia  of  an  ageati, 
p.  8^  4  9  K  See,  alao,  w/afitriks 
ntatd  9U9eeftihiUtiea,  as  above, 
mode  of  investigating,  p.  73,  4 163 ;  p. 
437-442.  4  685,  686  ;  p.  661,  4  888  a 
illustrative  example  of,  in  therapeu- 
tics, p.  430-433,  4  675-676  a. 
predisfinition  to^  Author**    phiiosof^j 
of,  p.  87,  4  181  ;  p.  368,  4  559 :  p 
421,  422,  4  657  a,  b;  p.  426,  4  666; 
p.  429,  430,  4  674  d. 
Disease,  Remote  Causes  or,  p.  414-427, 

4  644-666. 
Disease,  Pboximatk  oa   Pathologicil 

Cause  of,  p.  427-434,  4  667-676. 
Discoveries, 
recognition  of  their  priority  useful  as 
well  as  just,  p.  93,  4  168^  d  ;  p.  290, 
4  462-464 ;  p    996.  4  476  «,  ^ ;  p 
308-310,  4  484,485;  p.  319-321,  4 
494 ;  p.  341,  4  514i  &;  p.  659,  560. 
4  883  d ;  p.  595,  4  899  a  ;  p.  614,  4 
892^  J;  p.  620-^9,  4  892}  c,  6. 
Dismemberment, 
law  of,  p.  54,  4  108,  109  ;  p.  56,  4  122, 
123. 
Diuretics, 
their  uses,  and  illustrations  of  reme- 
dial action,  p.  630-633,  4  892|. 
Doctrines,  Rival, 
should  be  compared  and  contrasted,  p. 
6-8,  4  4i,  5  ;  p.  19,  4  18  r  ;  p   157- 
173,  4  350  :  p.  189,  190,  4  350J  n; 
p.  191,  4  361;  p.  219,  4  407  «;  p 
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Doctrines,  RiYnX—cenHmied. 

238,  ^  438  ;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p.  277, 
278,  4  447i/;  p.  614,  ^  819  a,  No8. 
1-7. 

Doses  op  Medicinb,  dec., 
the  importance  of  accuracy  in,  p.  643- 
646,  ^  867-860 ;  p.  668,  669,  ^  888 
fit,  mm ;  p.  690,  ^  891  ;  p.  698-604, 
^  892  tlr4. 

Ducts,  Liviifo, 
have  no  analogy  in  office  with  inert 

tubes,  p.  99,  ^  192. 
their  functions  identified  with  the 
capillary  attraction  of  glass  tubes, 
sponges,  and  lamp-wicks,  p.  99,  ^ 
192 ;  p.  132,  133,  ^  289-292.  See, 
also,  Capillaby  Attraction,  Capil- 
lary CixctJLATioN,  ABsoRpnoir,  and 
Appropriation. 


E. 


Education,  Medical, 

in  Europe  and  the  United  States,  its 
disproportion.    See  Medical  Edu- 
cation. 
Effects, 

causes  of,  important  to  know,  p.  4,  f 
3-4  ;  p.  80,  ^  169  d. 

the  foundation  of  philosbphy,  p.  10,  ^ 
6| ;  p.  112-122,  ^  234-240. 

evince  their  causes,  p.  80,  ^  169 ;  p. 
112-121,  ^  234-237.  See,  also,  De- 
sign. 

the  sources  of  knowledge,  p.  2, 3,  ^  2 ; 
p.  60,  61,  ^  83  e. 

tlio  language  of  disease  and  of  all  ex- 
istences and  causes,  p.  112-121,  (f 
234-237.  See,  also,  Kbmotb  Causes 
op  Disease. 
Claterium,  p.  666,  666,  ^  893  n,  and 
Cathartics,  and  Remedial  Action. 
Elements  ok  Organic  Beings,  p.  23, 
^  34-37  ;  p.  33-^6.  ^  61,  62. 

how  combined,  p.  23,  ^  38,  39.    See, 
also,  NiTiooEN,  and  Vital  Pboper- 
ties  in  the  Elemcntt  of  Matter. 
Elements     of     Dead     Oboanic     Com- 
pounds, 

how  maintained  in  union,  p.  30,  31,  ^ 
69.    See,  also,  Nitbogen. 
Elements  of  Mineral  Compounds, 

how  united,  p.  23,  4  38 ;   p.  26,  ^  48, 
49. 
Electricity.     See  Galvanism. 
Emetics, 

physiology  of  their  operation,  and  their 
effects,  p.  326,  326,  ^  600  e,  ee ;  p. 
336,  337,  (f  5Ub,  Ci  p.  647-660,  ^ 
863  d ;  p.  667-669,  ^  908  e-F.  See, 
also,  SuDORiFics,  and  Nbbvous 
Power. 

contrary  to  the  general  Act,  p.  63,  ^ 

137  (f,  the  stomach  may  be  rendered 

N 


Emetics — continued. 

by  certain  forms  of  disease  more  ei 
less  insusceptible  to  their  action, 
as  sometimes  seen  in  croup,  where, 
too,  there  is  a  special  modification  of 
inflammatory  action  in  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  larynx ;  and  particular- 
ly by  narcotics,  p.  61,  ^  134 ;  p.  64, 
M40  ;  p.  374,  ^  676  d;  p.  664,  (f 
871,  &4i. 

when  given  in  small  and  repeated 
doses  in  whooping-cough,  so  that  an 
emetic  eflfect  is  determined  by  the 
cough,  the  paroxysm  is  broken  ac- 
cording to  the  physiological  influ- 
ence of  the  nervous  power  as  stated 
at  p.  337,  4  614  c.  Also,  p.  323-332, 
4  600  ;  p.  648,  649,  ^  863  ^;  p.  670, 
i  902  m. 

the  examples  reach  far  into  the  phikw- 
ophy  of  the  operation  of  the  nervous 
power.  See  Remedial  Action,  and 
Antispasmodics. 

when  employed  in  feverj  often  meet 
useful  to  administer  calomel,  with 
or  without  jalap,  two  or  three  boon 
before,  p.  664,  ^  871,  dec. 
Emotions.     See  Mental  Emotions. 
Emolubnt  Poultices.     See  Poulticxs. 
Emmenagogues,  p.  628-629.    See,  also, 
Genito-Ubinaby    Agents,    Eboot, 
and  Amenobbhoea. 
Enoobmose  and  Ezdosmose,  p.   176,  ^ 
360^n;  p  219,  ^  407 6,  408  ;  p.  320, 
M94  <U;  p.  621-626,  ^  827.     See, 
also.  Gases. 
Epsom  Salts.     See  Cathabtics,  Thbba- 

PEUTics,  and  Remedial  Action. 
Eboot, 

discovery  of  its  uses,  its  importance  to 
mankind,  dec,  p.  620-628,  ^  892}. 
Ebbhines, 

their  operation,  p.  340,  341,  ^  614  /,  m. 
Ebbob, 

should  be  contrasted  with  truth,  p.  2, 
H^;  P^-8»Mh6;  p.  19,^  18  <; 
p.  167-173,  ^  360  ;  p.  189,  190,  4 
360|ii;  p.  191,^361;  p.  219,  ^  407 
a;  p.  238,  4  438  ;  p.  246,  4  440  f; 
p.  277,  278,  4  447^  /;  p.  433,  434,  4 
676  6;  p.  463,  ^  709  ;  p.  482,  4  744 
p.  614,  4  819  Oy  Nos.  1-7. 

will  be  freely  examined^  p.  2,  4  1  ^• 

its  exposure  necessary  to  truth,  p.  S»  4 
1  b;  p.  6,  (f^b;  p.  616,  ^  819  ^. 

involves  argumentative  discuaaioa,  p. 
1,4  lb;  p.  6,  4  4  6. 

surrenders  reluctantly,  p.  2,  4  1  ^»  P* 
6,44  6;  p.  268,  4 447 (i. 

why  preferred  to  truth,  p.  202, 4  378| ; 
p.  313,  4  487  h. 

itself t  not  the  Author ^  the  subject  of 
criticism,  p.  6, 4  4  6 ;  p.  164,  4  34$  d, 

its  Sources,  Attthoritie*,  and  rTitiwf 
should  be  known,  p.  164,  4  8li  d; 

N  N 


ib. 

engage  the  highesl  onler  of  mind,  p. 

6,  i  i.  b;  p.  lU.  i  a*9  d;  p    184, 

laG,  i  3501  li,it:  P  304,  «  376)  a; 

p  476,  4  733  i;  p.  719,  f  660  a. 
often  •pringB  from  8  misapplication  of 

lacu,  p.  10,  11,  4  6i :  p  6)S,  4  SS3. 
often  Brines  from  Eome  absent  fact,  p. 

10,  4  St  '■ 

Bpriuga  from  a  mulilatioD  of  factq,  p. 
10. 4  Si  e ;  p,  GIS,  i  SSa  Sm,  also, 
Oiiatmc  CuBxuTHr,  Oeoikio  Heit, 
and  PHTAioLnov  ar  Digestion. 

leads  to  a  disregard  of  conaisteikcy,  p. 

11,  i  6i  c;  p.  eig,  i  aai  a.    see, 

also,  Otexmc  Chemistry,  iti  Rec- 
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baaty  (^Dcralixaiioii 

10,  4  61  <i 
relies  upon  the  sens^  p.  1 1,  f  61  £ ; 

p.  lll-lSl,4:31-=37:  p  S18,^SS3 
ambition,  a  prolific  cause  of,  p.  II,  i 

ejit  P'  302,  4  376i. 
delights  in  false  analogies,  p.  10,  1/  61 

«,-  p.  11.  ftfiK;  r- 13,t6t;  p.  157- 

178.  *  B60.  N™   1-46  ;  p.  234-860, 

4  ias-*13  ;  p   87*^78,  *  4*71  i  P- 

fiia,  fiig,  4  833.  824 
it!  most  ingrniuiis  devices,  p.  S,  4  1  A  ; 

p.  IS4,  4  3501 1. 
one  Ibe  parent  of  another,  p.  768,  i 

lOOfld 
coincidencps  in  ila  nature,  p.  782,  763, 

i  IOCS  «. 
how  best  defeated,  p.  176,  4  360}  a ; 

p.  lBt,43Gl  1  p  GI9,  4819  i. 
its  refutation  hIiouIiI  contemplate  ei- 

tensire  and  permanent  iDfluenccs, 

p.  174,  i  3601. 
haw  lar  teUranl,  p.  13,  4  5}  a ;  p,  166, 

4350ilr^,-p  185,  4  3501  M;  804,  4 

3761  a;  V-  616.  *  8i9  ft. 
who  are  iU  projectors,  p  513,  (/  B20  b. 
its  peraeToranon  under  defeat,  p.  153, 

4»40o,-  p.  516,  4  8a0c. 
an  important  cause  of  ita  prpvaknce, 

p.  184,  4  3501  k;  p.  515.  ^  819  b. 
id  nut  ditliactim  from  triilb,  p.  IBS, 


a  fuQcUoD  of  orttanic  life ;  its  natut 

&C  ,  p,  3S7-334. 
analogoUB  to  seen^tion,  but  differs 
its  final  cause,  and  does  not  ptro 
risctotmc  organic  compounds,  ibid. 


supptyins  symptom:!,  p,  450-455, 


general  organs  of  cireulation,  a 


Eipeetorants — conJinu  e  4. 

morbifie  in  active  fonns  of  inflam' 
inalian,  ibid  ,  and  Nkrvous  Pnmi 
few,  only,  useful  as  curative  ageott 
some  of  Ihem,  as  suJphaie  of  sine,  ex- 
cite but  little  perapiralion.  \Lid 
a  mistaken  view  of  the  paUiotogy  ot 
pbthiaia  puliDonalis,  and  an  incoii- 
liidcratc  use  of  the  slimulaiiiig  ei- 
pcctotants,  important  causes  of  ib« 
great  faliOily  of  that  disean?,  iM, 
and  its  hypothetical  nature  leads  to 
important  errors  in  practice,  tM, 

ElFERlMaKTllt.      ObcBKVATIOK     IM     MlDl- 

nalure'of.  p.   11,  «  5i  t,  f;  p.  113,  \ 

334  i  p.  aie,  4  823. 
imposes  festrsints  upon  art,  p   11,  IS, 

4  51e,/     See,  also,  Thebipictici. 

or    THE    VlT.L    FfNCTIOWe,    p.    M5- 

331,  4  476-494. 
'EiPKRmEsm.Pmi.osorHv."  SeeMiir- 

iciNE,  nluffif  /<y. 
EiTsuiB  VaaiKi^ 

!  tnain  iDElrunieDts  f>f  organic  lilb. 
See  CinLt,»aiK«  i-tn  Exthc:^!  Vh- 


ofBUbterTBDeanfiBb,  developed  bylteht, 
p.  48,  4  T*.  ►"      J    s  *. 

its  nidtmentatj  st«te,  p.  4B,  <i  74 

AuTRoa'i  BxplaiiatioD  of  its  deT«lt^ 
ment,  p.  48,  4  74  ;  p   671,  4  903 

Hcllon  of  light  upon,  aimlogoua  to  ILat 
of  nil  other  vital  agi-nts,  p  4fi  474^ 
p.  90-95,  4  1881  d.     See,  also.  Asit- 


importaoceof.p,  10, 45};  p.Si&.4Bt9A. 
in  medicine,  tlio  phenomena  of  or^-nnic 

nature,  p.  10,  «  BJ  ft  ;  p.  SOS,  l)  376*  , 

p.  519,  4  S24<i. 
who  may  apply  them  bcel,  p.  10.  4  &j 

d;  p    115,  116,  4  834*,/,-  p    119,  () 

23Si   p   202,  4  370}:  P-  807,  4  3761 

h ;  p  347,  4  440  i. 
how  employed  by  tbB*il^ist,  p.  10.  4 

61  d,  h;  p    14,  4  6 ;  p  75.  4  165  «  ; 

p  S79,  4  448  /,-  p.  330,  4  aOO  >■ ;  p, 

616,  4  8I9&. 
how  far   negiccloil  by  the  Chemical 

Physiologist, p.  10, 45lo.-p  14.  46. 

p.  202,  SOS,  4  3761 ;  p.  G19,  4  824  a 
See,  also,  OnntHic  CsKHltiav.  it* 
Kecohhk^ditiohi,  and  HunotiusM 
false  conclusioriB  from,  prolilie  of  error, 
p,  10,  4  5i  i  p.  202,303,  43761  See, 
also,  Ennoii,  0»o*wc  Crkmiitst. 
and  HuMoait.is>. 
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FSiCis—^orUinued. 

often  just  otherwise,  p.  10,  ^  5|  a ;  p. 
19,  ^  18  <r,  A.  C. ;  p  167-178.  ^  350, 
Nos.  1-46  ;  p.  189,  190,  ^  300}  n ;  p. 
191,  ^  361  :  p.  238,  ^  438 ;  p.  246,  ^ 
440/;  p.  277,  278,  ^  447*/;  p.  433, 
434,  (f  676  b ;  p.  460,  ^  709  no/e ;  p. 
482,  ^  744 ;  p.  614,  ^  819  a,  Nos.  1-3  ; 
p.  618,  ^  823. 

relative  to  organic  beings,  can  not  be 
found  in  the  laboratory,  p.  10,  ^  5|  d ; 
p.  14,  '^  6 ;  p.  202,  ^  376* ;  p.  619, 
<)824a. 

each  one  too  apt  to  be  regarded  ab- 
stractedly, p.  10,  ^5ib. 

'should  be  compared,  p.  10,  ^  6|  b.  See, 
also,  often  just  othenoite^  as  above. 

the  importance  of  one  among  many,  p. 
10,  ^  6|  b. 

when  plausible,  can  not  contradict  es- 
tablished ones,  p.  10,  ^  6i  b.  See, 
also,  often  just  otherwise,  as  above. 

mutilated  to  suit  hypotheses,  p.  10,  ^ 
5|  c;  p.  619,  ^  824  a.  See,  also, 
often  just  otherwise^  as  aboTC,  and  Ox- 
OANic  Chemistry,  its  Rbcommbnd- 

ATIONS. 

^atly  neglected,  p.  112,  ^  234  b. 

between  the  physiologist  and  physical 
philosopher  of  life,  p.  115,  4  ^^^  ^i 
p.  619.  ^824  a. 

how  to  employ  them  to  the  best  ad- 
vanta<rc,  p.  616,  ^  819  b.  See,  also, 
Authors. 

"  become  old,"  p.  420,  ^  654  a. 
Fermentation, 

its  cause  and  peculiarities,  p.  28-31,  ^ 
54-59  ;  p   34-36,  ^  62. 

inapplicablo  to  physiological  processes, 
p.  167,  ^  350,  Nos.  29,  78. 

important  in  the  Chemical  and  Humor- 
al Pathology,  p.  172,  ^  350,  Noe.  44, 
45.     Sec,  also,  Huxoralism. 
Fever,  p.  489-499. 

description  of,  p.  489-497. 

remote  Causes  of  p.  497-498. 

pathological  Cause  of  p.  498-499.    See, 
also,    Inplammatiow,    distinguished 
from  Feircr. 
Fish,  eyeless, 

action  of  light  upon,  p.  46,  ^  74  a.    See, 
also,  LiuHT. 
F(ETr!«, 

the  simplicity  of  its  life,  p  53,  ^  103. 

Author's  philosophy  of  its  develop- 
mrnt,  p.  36-49,  ^  63-80. 

its  animal  and  mental  faculties  pass- 
ive.    See  MixD  and  Instiwct. 

cariy  drvrlopment  of  its  nerves,  like 
that  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  organs  of 
animal  life,  &c.,  consistent  with 
their  dormant  state,  p.  284,  ^  455  a, 
b ;  p  286,  ^  456 ;  p  289,  ^  461*  a ; 
p.  342-353,  ^  516-524. 

physiological  distinetioii  between   the 


Foetus — continued 

ova  of  manmiiferous  and  oviparous 
aninuds,  p.  56,  ^  122. 
Food, 

of  Animals,  known  only  by  experience, 
p.  17-20,  ^  18;  p.  200, 201,  ^366,367. 

can  not  be  shown  by  chemistiy,  p.  17- 
20,  ^  18 

like  physiology,  pathology,  and  thera- 
peutics, consigned  to  the  laboratory, 
p.  234,  236,  ^  433. 

of  Plants,  chemistry  may  indicate 
with  great  advantage,  p.  20,  ^  18  e. 

importance  of  a  right  quality  of,  in  dis- 
eases, p.  250-252,  ^  441  c;  p.  643. 
^  856 ;  p.  600,  ^  892  e. 
Fomentations.     See  Poultices. 
Forces  of  Nature, 

prove  a  Creator,  p.  16,  ^  14  c ;  p.  81, 
^  170.     See,  also.  Design,  and  Na- 
ture    contradistinguished     prom 
Creative  Power, 
fourcroy, 

sixty  years  ago,  p.  8,^  6;  p.  203,  o 
376*. 
Functions  op  Life,  p.  126-372. 

effects  only,  p.  86,  ^  176 ;  p.  120,  ^  236 

the  great  ends  of  life,  ibid. 

mistaken  as  the  cause  of  life,  i&u2.  See, 
also.  Life,  Vital  Principle,  Vital 
Properties,  Nervous  Power,  Sym- 
pathy, and  Laws  op  Sympathy. 
Functions,  Organic,  or  Common,  p.  126- 
280. 

peculiar,  or  Animal,  p.  280-362. 

OP  Relation,  p.  280-362. 

RELATION    TO    THE   MbNTAL    PRINCIPLE 

AND  Instinct,  p.  362. 

MODIFICATIONS    OF,   ARISING   FROM  AGL, 

Temperament,  Constitution,  Se2, 
Climate,  Habits,  6lc  ,  p.  373-397. 


G. 


Galvanism  and  Electricity, 

their  modifications  applied  to  illustrate 
the  philosophy  of  life  and  disease,  p 
114,  ^234  J. 

their  extended  application  to  the  phi- 
losophy of  life,  p.  93,  94,  ^  188  i2;  p. 
112-121,  ^  234-237;  p.  323-382,  0 
600. 
Gamboge.  See  Cathartics,  and  Thera- 
peutics. 
Ganglionic  or  Sympathetic  System, 

general  Facts  and  Laics  relative  to,  and 
to  the  Cerebrospinal,  p.  335-941. 

its  Laws  of  Action,  and  FropagaHimof 
Impressions  in  it,  p  341,  342. 

its  Lavs  of  Action  in  Inrohtntary  Mic- 
tions, p.  342-349. 

laws  of  its  Sensitire  Functions,  p.  850. 

laws  of  its  Orranie  Functions,  p.  360- 
363.   See,  also,  Sympathetic  Nirve 
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Oasis,  and  Ethbrbal  Vapor, 

efibcts  of  their  respiration  disprove  the 
doctrines  of  Humoralism,  p.  622, 
523,  ^  827  b,  e. 

their  behavior  in  chemical  physiology, 
p.  176,  178,  ^  350i  n-p.  See,  also, 
Endosxosb  and  Exdosxose. 

absorption  of  Carbonic  Acid  shown 
physiologically  to  be  improbable ; 
and  that  its  instant  operation  as  a 
destructiye  agent  upon  man  and  an- 
imids  is  a  farther  proof,  p.  622,  623, 
^827;  p.  672,  ^904  6. 
Qabtiio  JuiCBj 

can  be  generated  by  nothing  in  Nature 
bat  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach, 
p.  62,  H36  a;  p.  141,  ^  307;  p.  191, 
192,  ^  363 ;  p.  201,  ^  374,  376.  See, 
also,  DioBSTioN,  Phtsioloot  of,  and 

Mucous  TiSSUB. 

its  numufaaure,  p.  197-199,  ^  362-364^. 
Qrnbration,  p.  279-280,  ^  449. 
its  physiology,  p.  36-49,  ^  63-81. 
iUostrates  the  organic  properties,  p.  44, 

4  72 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  *. 
proves  a  coincidence  in  the  life  of 

plants  and  animals,  p.  66,  ^  121- 

123 ;  p.  280,  ^  449  d. 
Gbhbration,  Organs  op,  p.  66,  ^118-121. 
their  influences  in  organic  and  animal 

life,  p.  66,  4  120 ;  p.  376-380,  4  678. 
their  importance  in  organic  Design,  p. 

66,  4  121-123 ;  p.  280,  ^  449  <<. 
Qbnbration,  Spontaneous, 
how  it  ha{^ns,  p.  178-184,  4  360|  a- 

360i  g ;  p  186, 180, 4  350^  khsm  m. 
dkproved,  p.  16,  4  14  c. 
inconsistent  with  Creative  Power,  p. 

81,  82,  4  170. 
Gbnito-Urinary  Agbnts,  p.  683-689,  4 

906^. 
Gbrm.    See  Okum,  and  Seed. 
GBRmNAL  Disk, 

the  potential  whole,  p.  41,  4  66. 
GiLLBNi  A.     See  Expectorants,  Emetics, 

and  Therapeutics. 
God  and  Nature, 
confounded,  p.  40,  4  64  A ;  p.  46,  4  74 

a;  p.  76,  ^  167  *;  p.  86,  4  176  d;  p. 

178-189,  4  3601  a-360i  m. 
confounded  in  the  same  way  as  the 

vital  force  and  chemical  forces,  or 

as  mind  and  matter,  where  there  is 

less  motive  for  concealment,  p.  164. 

4  349  c ;  p.  182,  183,  ^  350i  gg  ;  p. 

189, 190,  4  350i  n.     See,  also,  Vital 

Properties   in  the  Elements  or 

Matter,  and  Problems. 
contradistinguished,  p.  16,  ^  l^  c;  p 

26,  4  43 ;  p.  46,  ^  74  a;  p.  81,  ^  170 

a;  p.  83,  ^72;  p.  124,  ^  241 ;  p. 

227,^  411. 
the  Latter  the  Interpreter  of  the  For- 

nur,  p.  186,  4  350)  kk ;  p.  227,  ^1 1 ; 

p.  817,  4  493  A.    See,  also.  Design. 


Graduates,  Mbdicax^ 
their  disproportion  in  Europe  and  the 
United  States,  connected  with  a 
greater  disproportion  of  Medical 
Colleges,  and  other  facts  adduced 
by  the  Author,  evince  the  great 
superiority  of  the  American  over  the 
European  Biedical  Profession.  See 
Medical  Education,  and  Defense 
or  the  Medical  Profession  of  the 
Unitbd  States. 

Gratitudb, 
due  from  physicians  to  their  enlighten- 
ed predecessors.  See  Discoveries. 
Also,  Medical  and  Pl /biological 
Commentaries,  voL  ii.,  p.  676,  677, 
^  801-^16. 

Granulations, 
their  office,  p.  473,  ^  733  c. 

Growth, 
its  philosophy  sought  in  the  germ,  p 

37-47,  ^  64-74. 
its  subsequent  progress,  p.  68,  69,  4 
163-169;   p.   373-383,   ^   574-584. 
See,  also,  Appropriation. 

guaiacum,  colchicum,  cinchona,  cob- 
web.  Alcohol,  &c., 
illustrate  disease,  specific  action,  6lc., 
p.  417,  «  650 ;  p.  424,  ^  662  « ;  p 
430,  4  675.  676  a ;  p.  488,  ^  756  a ; 
p.  653,  (f  870  aa ;  p.  662,  ^  888  € ;  p. 
687,  4  892  c ;  p.  676-679,  ^  904  c. 
See,  also,  Hembdial  Action,  As- 

TBINGENTS,    ALTERATIVES,    aud   AD- 
APTATION, Law  of. 


H. 


Habit,  Vital, 
its  physiological  and  moral  laws  and 
phenomena,  p.  363-370,  ^  535-568. 
Habits,  or  Usages, 
their  physiological  influences,  p.  396- 
397,  4  622-624. 
Heart, 
experimttUs  to  determine  th$  Principle 
upon  which  its  Action  and  that  of  the 
Vessel*  of  Circulation  depend,  p.  295- 
301.     See,  also,  Distribution. 
experiments  relative  to  its  Connection 
unth  the  Nervous  Systemj  p.  301-305. 
Heart  and  Arteries, 
sympathize  more  than  other  parts  with 
local  inflammations,  especially  acute, 
p.  354,  355,  ^  526  a.    Sec,  also.  In- 
flammation. 
their  sympathies  not  t>ften  inflamma 

tory  nor  profound,  i^. 
the  extreme  vessels  more  apt  than  the 
heart  and  arteries  to  symfMithize  with 
chronic  inflammations,  and  with 
other  forms  of  disease,  and  thus  to 
result,  sympathetically,  in  various 
morbid  conditions,  ibid. 
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Heart  and  Arteries — cotUinued, 
the  foregoing  are  important  distinc- 
tions, practically  and  philosophical- 
ly, ibid.    See,  also,  Blood-tssbbls 
and  Capillabiks. 
Hbat,  op  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  884- 
379,  ^  433-448. 
external,  resisted  in  the  same  way 
as  chemical  agents,  p.  30-38,  ^  59, 
60  ;  p.  258,  ^  448  d. 
INTERNAL,  how  generated,  p.  808-873, 
^  445  /-447  A.     See,  also.  Combus- 
tion, and  Organic  Hbat. 
Hbmorbhaoe,  Spontaneous, 
its  philosophy,  advantages,  dtc.,  p.  578- 
575;   p.  770-778.     See,  also,  Su- 

DORIFICS. 

Hellebore.     See  Catharticb,  T^bba- 

peutics,  and  Emmbnaoooubs. 
Homgbopathy, 
what  doses  of  any  cathartic,  or  emetic, 
will  prove  purgative,  or  produce 
vomiting,  or  may  be  necessary  to 
affect  diseases  remote  from  the  in- 
testinal canal  1    The  answer  will  be 
a  general  test  of  the  applicability  of 
the  mathematical  principle  to  the 
graduation  of  remedial  doses.     A 
common  philosophy,  in  that  respect, 
pervades  the  Materia  Medica,  p.  67, 
^  149-151 ;  p.  541,  543,  ^  864  M ;  p. 
543-544,  ^  857;  p.  545,  ^  859;  p. 
553,  ^  870  M ;  p.  558,  ^878  ;  p.  608- 
605,  ^  893  i-m. 
Hospital  Reports  and  Prbcbptb, 
compared  with  private  practice,  p.  430, 
^  654  a;  p.  483,  (f  744;  p.  457,  ^ 
699  c ;  p.  460-463,  ^  709  ;  p.  573,  ^ 
890  d ;  p.  603,  604,  ^  893  i; ;  p.  731, 
^  960  c.     See,  also,  Essay  on  the 
Writings  of  M.  Louis,  in  Medical  ctu2 
Physiologvcal  Commentaries,  vol  ii., 
p.  631-633,  679-815. 
Humobalism,  p.  514-540. 
contradistinguished  from  Soliditm  and 
Vitalism,  p.  147,  ^  330 ;  p.  516-518,  ^ 
831-833 ;  p.  540,  ^  851 ;  p.  550, 868  e. 
has  no  physiological  principle,  p.  147, 

^  330  ;  p  558,  ^  878. 
AUTHOR^s  physiological  objection  to,  p. 
534-540,  ^  845-851. 
Humoral  Patholoot.   See  Humobalism. 
Hybbids, 
illustrate  the  philosophy  of  life,  p.  44, 
^73. 
Hydbocyanic  Acid, 
its  mode  of  operating,  rapidity  of  its 
effecU,  dec,  p.  318-831,  ^  493  d- 
494 ;  p  583-^86,  ^  887  d-888  c;  p. 
673,  ^  904  6. 
Htoscyamub.      See    Nascoticb,     and 

Thbbapbutics. 
Hypothbbbs, 
the  groand  o^  p.  10,  f  ft^  » ;  p.  808,  4 


I. 


Idiobtncbabt,  p.  888-885. 
Ignobanob, 
opposes  itself  to  knowledge,  p.  118,  4 
834  6. 
Imagination, 
power  of  as  a  remedial  agent,  p.  534,  ^ 
844;  p.  541,  548,  ^  854  hh;  p.  558, 
^878. 
Impondbbablbb, 
any  nomber,  p.  84,  ^  175  hb. 
agents,  not  the  eauseSf  in  organic  be- 
ings, p.  46,  ^  74 ;  p.  90-05,  ^  188^ , 
p.  118,  4  848  e. 
their  analogies  with  the  principle  of 

life,  p.  118-181,  ^  884  c-387. 
applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  p.  93,  94,  ^  188^  d ;  p  113-181, 
4  884-387 ;  p.  883-888,  ^  500. 
Indiobstion, 
often  the  slow  result  of  a  long  series 

of  causes,  p.  483,  ^  659. 
its  train  of  maladies  illustrate  the  laws 
of  sympathy.  See  Laws  op,  dec,  and 
Nbbvoub  Tbmpbbambnt. 
renders  the  mind  irritable,  and  weak 
minds  despondent. 
Individuality, 
of  diseases  and  their  phenomena,  p.  4, 
f8c;  p.  417,  4650. 
Infancy, 
its  physiological  characteristics,  p.  373 
375,  4  576. 
Infidelity, 
its  exposure,  a  duty  of  the  Physiolo- 
gist, p.  6,  4  4  b.    See,  also.  Design, 
and  Natubb  contbadibtinguished 

PBOM  ITS  AuTHOB. 

Inflammation,  p.  464-489. 

description  of,  p.  460-480. 

remote  Causes  of,  p.  480-481. 

pathological  Cause  of,  p.  488-489. 

active  and  Ptusive,  p.  486-489. 

its  phik>sophy,  p.  99,  4  193. 

its  vital  nature  shown  by  a  fundament- 
al law  ip  pathology,  p.  413,  4  039  a ; 
and  by  the  analogy  between  the  ad- 
hesive process  otV  and  the  diseases 
and  reparation,  ingrafting,  dec,  of 
plants,  and  which  is  also  illustrative 
of  the  nature  of  each,  of  their  de- 
pendence upon  modes  of  action  as 
nearly  allied  as  are  the  modifications 
of  their  common  properties  and  func- 
tions of  life,  and  of  the  near  identity 
of  their  properties  and  functions,  p. 
88,  4  185  ;  p.  474-476,  ^  733 /-it ;  p. 
485,  486,  4  749-751.  See,  also. 
Plants. 

excited  by  dividing  nerves,  p.  107,  4 
834. 

its  sympathetic  or  constitutional  ef- 
fects ;  see  above,  and  Fbveb.  I  add, 
that  the  dependence  of  the  **  fever'* 
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Inflammation — ecntinued.    * 

imon  the  local  diaeaae,  and  other 
dutinctiona  between  tnie  fever  and 
Inflammation,  are  well  ahown  by  the 
apparently  oiipoaiie  oonatitntionalef- 
flwta  of  poiaonooa  doeea  of  araenic ; 
aa  they  may  happen  to  prodoce  in- 
flammation in  the  ffaatvo-mncooa 
membrane  of  one  anojeot  and  not 
oi  another.  The  difibrence  provea, 
alao,  that  the  poiaon  doea  not  operate 
at  kige  by  abeorption,  but  aoooid- 
ing  to  ita  apeoial  efli^sta  upon  the 
•tomaeh.  See  the  principle,  p.  666- 
670»f  90S;  p.  679-681,4 906.  Alao, 
HvMoaAuaM. 

disti|ik(tl8hed  flron^  Favaa.    I  add  to 
.ttia  diatinctiona  whidi  I-  hi^  aet 

<  jbith  in  aeetiona  141  h,  il46,  676, 

71S-7tl,  767, 7^,  764 1^  7jB4  e,  770, 

dee-t  that  when  inflammation. ia ^t- 

-     tended  by  a  chill,  thia  phenomenon 

fenerally  happena  obJj  when  the 

diaene  ia  on  the  decHne;  Chat;  ia 

¥  ■  to  aay,  when  anppuration  ia  taking 

plaee.    In  fever,  on  the  oootraiy, 

■     It  draotea  the  atage  of  the  moat  in- 

tenae  morbid  action. 

tktmieal  theory  oft  and  of  Fever,  p.  160, 

.  «  8«it,  No.  10;  p.  176,  4  8601  iM; 
p.  175,  177,  i  860}  0,  860}  e. 
IwoaoAmc  Kmoooii.  .  See  KiNODOXt  or 
Nf*o*>i  OaoAMio  Baivoa,  OaoAino 
Lva,  6lc. 
Instinct, 

common  to  man  and  ammala,  p.  123, 
4S41a. 

in  animals,  destitute  of  the  rational 
faculty,  p.  123,  4  241  a.  See,  also, 
Mind,  and  Reason. 

appertains  to  the  soul  in  man,  p.  123, 
4  241a. 

the  compound  attributes  of  reason  and 
instinct  in  man,  and  the  simple  state 
of  instinct  in  animals,  meet  with 
mutually  illustrative  analogies  in  the 
relative  conditions  of  the  principle 
of  life  in  animals  and  plants,  p.  123, 
4  241  a ;  p.  88,  4  184,  185 ;  p.  369,  4 
668 ;  while  other  and  greater  phys- 
ical coincidences  between  man  and 
animals,  and  the  fundamental  dis- 
tinctions between  them,  destroy  the 
argument,  based  upon  analogies,  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  soul  and  the 
inatinctive  principle,  ibid. 

ondowed  with  understanding  in  ani- 
mals, p.  123,  4  241  b. 

ita  affinity  to  the  soul  in  certain  attri- 
buted, p.  123,  4  241  c. 

contrasted  with  reason,  p.  123,  124,  4 
S41c. 

ita  manifestations  far  greater  in  ani- 
mala  than  in  man,  p.  123,  4  241  c. 

progreaaive  in  man,  but  little  ao  in 


Inadnct.  ecntiauei.  ■ 

•lihnala,  p.  113,194,4  9411;;  p.MO, 

(668. 
aoarce^  anaeeptiUe  of  cultiTatioii  in 

man,  but  remaxkabiy  so  in  manjani- 

ma]a,fduL 
proof  from,  along  with  veaaon,  of  one 

qieeiea  of  mankind,  p.  193,  ^  941  c, 

flOtt. 

developed  before  leaaon,  p.  193, 4  941  c 

ita  ioferioiitj  in  man  compnred  with 
antmala,  compenaated  by  Teaaon,  p. 
188,  4  941. 

ita  inferiority  in  man  designed  to  in- 
creaae  lus  moral  lesponailNlity 
tfaroogfa  the  ezereiae  of  reason. 

anffieient  in  man  for  the  preservatioa 
ofUfe. 
IsBTiTUTBa  or  Mbdioinb, 

their  objects,  p.  9, 4  9. 

thehr  oonatatency,  a  test  of  their  tnilli« 
p.l,H;  P  8,49c;  p.81,4l60/; 
p.  881,  4  600  o;  p.  406-^19,  «  638. 

tfaefar  foondation,  p.  1,  f  1 ;  p.  99,  f  81. 

condnoted  analytically,  p.  1,  ^  1. 

a  eonneeted  chain  thronghoiit,  p.  l,  4 

.  1 ;  p.  406-419,  4  688. 

aheiddbestadied  pro^ressiTely,  p.  1, 4 1. 

now  first  attempted  m  their  pn^wr  ob- 
jects and'natoral  relatioiia,'  p.  1,  4  i. 

wul  be  eontradidted  by  eoUiaions  of 
prindplea  or  fecta,  p.  1,  ^  1 ;  p.  8,  f 
9  e;  p.  969,  4  449  e.  See,  also, 
Thibobirs,  Rival. 

pervaded  by  the  apirit  of  the  Mkdical 

AND   PHYSIOLOaiCAL    CoMMSNTAXIBS, 

p.  2,  4  I  o. 
ahould   form  one  great  symmetrical 
whole,  p.  3,  ^  2  c ;  p.  406-413,  \  638, 
639  a;  p.  541,  ^852. 
when  founded  upon  any  other  than  a 
simple  princi]de,  the  superstructure 
must  be  incongruous,  chaotic,  p.  2- 
4,  ^  2,  3 ;  p.  173-178,  ^  350|-350}. 
See,  also.  Organic  Chemistxt  and 
Phtsiolooy,  contrasted. 
fundamentally  distinct  from  all  other 
inquiries,  p.  6,  ^  4  6 ;  p.  8. 9,  ^  6 ;  p. 
14,  ^  6;  p.  19,  ^  18  e;  p.  167-182, 
^  350-350}  ^;  p.  189.  190,  ^  350]  n  ; 
p.  191,  ^  351  ;  p.  946,  ^  440  /;  p. 
277,278,  4 447 J/. 
Intbstinal  Canal, 
potential  whole  of  digestive  system,  p. 
41,  ^  65. 
Iodine,  p.   612-620.    Alao,  Thxrapbu 

TICS,  and  Remedial  Action. 
Iris, 
phyaiology  of  its  contraction,  and  ap- 
plication of  in  medicine,  p.  328,  4 
600  / ;  p.  340,  ^  514  k.     See,  also, 
Remedial  Action. 
Irritability, 
an  important  property  of  the  Vital 
Principle,  p.  88,  ^  188 ;  p.  89,  ^  188  « 
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rrritability — continued. 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  88, 
^  184  a,  185. 

receives  the  impressions  from  all 
agents  in  the  essential  processes  of 
organic  life,  p.  89,  ^  188  a;  p.  95, 

96,  ^  189. 

variously  adapted  by  special  natural 
modifications  to  vital  agents,  p.  48- 
47,  (f  70-74 ;  p.  62,  63,  ^  136,  137 ; 
p.  88,  ^  185 ;  p.  89-99,  9  188-192 ; 
p.  662-664,  ^  896-900. 

its  natural  modifications  in  different 
parts,  dec,  important  in  medicine, 
p.  63,  ^  137;  p.  64,  ^  141,  142;  p. 
66,  H^ ;  P  67,  ^  149,  150 ;  p.  68- 
73,  ^  152-163 ;  p.  89-99,  ^  188-192  ; 
p.  210,  ^  387 ;  p.  503, 504,  ^  794-798. 

naturally  modified  in  each  species  of 
animal  and  plant,  germ,  part,  dec.,  p. 

97,  98,  ^  190,  191. 

its  morbid  changes,  p.  63,  ^  137  d ;  p. 
65-68,  ^  143-152  ;  p.  98,  ^  191  b. 

according  to  its  natural  modification 
in  a  general,  or  local,  sense,  will  be 
the  operation  of  natural,  morbific, 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  61,  ^  133  &, 
134  ;  p.  62,  63,  ^  135-137 ;  p.  64,  ^ 
138  ;  p.  66-68,  ^  148-152  a;  p.  73, 
^  163  ;  p.  97,  98,  ^  190,  191  ;  p.  99, 
^  192.  See,  also,  analogies  in  Sens- 
ibility, p.  100-103,  ^  190-204. 

its  morbid  changes  alter  the  relations 
and  actions  of  all  natural,  morbific, 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  63,  ^  137  d ; 
p.  65,  ^  143  a-143  c ;  p.  66,  ^  144- 
147 ;  p.  67,  68,  ^  149-152 ;  p.  73,  ^ 
163  ;  p.  98,  <i  191  b ;  p.  541,  542,  ^ 
85-1  bb. 

Its  morbid  changes  generally  increase 
the  susceptibility  of  organs  to  the 
action  of  natural  or  rem^al  agents, 
ibid,  and  p.  661-664,  ^  894  ^900  ;— 
though  sometimes  lessen  the  sus- 
ceptibility, especially  to  agents  of  cer- 
tain virtues,  p.  365-368,  ^  651-560. 

may  be  increased  through  exalted  sens- 
ibility, p.  104,  HIO}  p.  586-689,  ^ 
891  g-m. 

its  morbid  changes  allow  the  absorp- 
tion of  morbific  agents,  p.  99,  ^  192 ; 
and  admit  the  red  s lobules  into  white- 
blooded  vessels,  wd ;  and  allow  un- 
digested food  to  pass  the  pylorus, 
ibid. 

a  guard  to  the  organism,  p.  99,  ^  192. 

belongs  to  all  parts,  p.  89,  ^  188  a. 

described,  p.  89-100,  ^  188-193. 

necessary  to  motion,  p.  89,  ^  188  a ; 
p.  107,  <f  226  ;  p.  110,  4  233. 

and  Sensibility  receive  tibe  impressions 
of  all  natural,  morbific,  and  remedi- 
al agents,  p.  89-108,  ^  188-204 ;  p. 
104,  ^  210 ;  p.  107,  4  226  ;  p.  110, 
^  233 ;  p.  323-332,  f  600. 


Irritability — continued. 

distinct  from  Sensibility,  p.  99,  ^  193  ; 
p.  104,  4  110. 

its  natural  modifications  like  those  of 
Sensibility,  p.  98,  ^  191 ;  p.  100,  ^ 
200  ;  p.  102,  ^  203  ;  p.  108,  ^  227 

its  artificial  changes  analogous  to  thos« 
of  the  nervous  power,  p.  107,  ^  226  ; 
p.  110,^232. 

its  general  relations  to  external  ob- 
jects, p.  398-400,  4  626-630. 
Ipecacuanha.     See  Thebapbutxcs,  Re- 
medial Action,  VriAL  Habit,  Emet- 
ics, EXPBCTOBANTS,  SUd  SuDOBIFICS. 

Iron.     See  Tonics. 
important  in  the  chemical  philosophy 
of  organic  processes  and  results,  p. 
274-278,  4  447^. 


J. 


Jalap.    See  Cathabtics,  Thebapbutics, 
and  Remedial  Action.  . 


K. 


Kingdoms  op  Natube.      See  Natubb, 

Kingdoms  or. 
Kino.    See  Astbinobnts. 
Knowledge, 
its  limits  and  objects,  p.  120,  ^  286 , 

p.  185,  4  350|  k. 
its  accumulative  nature,  p.  206,  ^  9761 ; 
p.  719-720,  4  960  a. 


L. 


Lacteals.   See  Absobptxon,  NuTBinoir* 

Tissues,  and  Stbuctubb. 
Laws  op  Natube, 
have  no  "  exceptions,'*  p.  120,  121»  ^ 

237 ;  p.  131,  4  286 ;  p.  845,  ^  616  <2, 

No.  6;  p.  883,  4  584;  p.  897,  ^623. 

See  Natube,  Oboanic  Beings,  Light 

Vital  Pbopbbties,  dec. 
Leeching, 
its  uses  and  peculiar  effects,  p.  692- 

698. 

LiPE, 

a  cause,  p.  30,  4  57-59 ;  p.  83-88^  4 
175-185 ;  p.  96,  ^  189  c ;  p.  120,  i 
286  ;  p.  401,  ^  631 ;  p.  435,  ^  680 ; 
p.  474,  475,  4  733 /-i. 

essentially  the  same  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals ;  see  Plants. 

its  philosophy  learned  from  a  wide  ob- 
servation of  Nature,  p.  4,  ^  2  c ;  p. 
14,  ^  6  ;  p.  207,  ^  376}  b. 

**  discovered  in  dead  matter,"  p.  179, 
^  350}  c.  See,  also.  Vital  Pbotbb- 
ties  in  the  Elements  or  Mattbb. 

its  phenomena  seen  distinctly  or  oon- 
fusedly,  p.  4,  ^  2  e ;  p.  167-178,  i 
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life  'toniiimei, 

S50;  p.  189,  190,  4  850|  m;  p.  S7$- 
«78,  ♦  447i/,-  p.  777,  Poiwfref. 

t  knowledge  of,  reqnlrai  haluts  of  an- 
alytical obaenration,  p.  4,  ^  9  •  ,•  p. 
14,46;  p.8ld,«487A.  See,  also, 
OatBiTATioir. 

ila  atudy  eompand  with  that  of  botany, 
p.  4,  4  S  <. 

aimpla  in  fimdamontal  lawa,  oomplez 
initiplienoaiena,p.4,f  St;  p.6(IS 
-664|  4  896-999.  See,  alao,  Aiuft- 
AtiOH,  and  Dtatoir. 

fMMral  Rtrnmit  upon,  p.  I11-I9S,  4 

aoaaidered  a  metapbyaioal  anlrtllty,  p. 

llS,tS84;  P.48S,  4  744. 
aaoral  and  rdigiooa  tendenciea  of  the 

Chemical  and  Physical  TiewB  of,  p. 

A«4|*ip.8,46;p.  U,46i«;p. 

ia,4&^a;  p.l6,«M«?  p.i«.«74; 

r  84-86,  4  176  e,  176  d;  p.  96,  96, 
189»;  p.  186, 136,  taOSa;  p.  187, 
188,  4  8081  h  c;  p.  141,  f  807 ;  p. 
166,  4  849«;  p.  178,  ^860|a|  p. 
181-189,  4  ZSOlMm  m;  p.  884,  ^ 
488 ;  p.  468,  469,  4  701,  704.  See 
OaoAifXG  liin,  and  PLAirra. 
livn^  AjfiMAL, 

eonnecta  us  wanMy  with  external  o>>- 
jeets,  p.  68,  ^00 ;  p.  899,  4  688. 

nqiiires  repose,  p.  68,  ^  109. 

■ot  pronounced  in  the  icetus,  p.  .68,  4 
1<K.  See,  also,  NasTas,  SsirtiaiL- 
WY,  Nebvoos  Power,  Sympathy, 
and  Organic  LirB. 

«  animal  life  "  is  employed  in  its  popu- 
lar sense,  at  p.  135,  (f  301 ;  p.  137, 
^803ia;  p.  140,^304. 
Ijn,  Organic  and  Animal, 

their  distinctions  and  relations,  p.  53- 
66,  ^  96-120. 

diseases  of,  coincident,  p.  55,  ^  117. 
Their  relations  to  external  objects, 
p.  398-400,  ^  686-630.    See,  also, 
Flantb. 
LiFB,  Organic, 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  58, 
4 101 ;  p.  280,  ^  449  ^  ,•— modified  in 
each,  p.  54,  ^  107 ;  p.  88,  ^  185. 

has  no  repose,  p.  53,  ^  102. 

necessary  to  animal  life,  p.  54,  ^  108, 
117.  See,  also.  Plants,  Organic 
LiPB,  Organic  Properties,  and  Vi- 
tal Pbinciplb. 

ita  condition  in  the  fcetos.  See  Blood- 
tbbbbls. 

LtOHT, 

discoYeries  in,  p.  90-92,  ^  188^  d, 
applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 

life,  p.  46,  ^  74  ;  p.  90-95,  ^  188^  d ; 

p.  112-117,  ^  234C-234/;  p.  328- 

881,  ^500m-500o;  p.  554,  ^872a; 

p.  656,  ^  872  a ;  p.  567,  ^  889  il;  p. 

671,  4  908. 


lifht    comfinned. 

aTitalagent,p.46»4  74;  p.  90-8fi, 
188M>  Pi  134, 4  893 ;  p.  187,  f  808  c 
p.l64,f860iNo.«6;  p.S81,  f46fl 

iinalogooa  to  aD  otber  Tical  agarta.  p 
46,^4;  p. 9(M6,^  188^11;  p.  881 
888,  i  460^-461  /;  p.  888-881, 
600ai-«)0o;  p;  871,  4  908.    S« 
also,  AnALoonBB. 

important  in  Yital  phfloeophy,  p.  98 
96,418814;  p.  lS7,4a08e. 

ita  oompoDOBt  ptfta  establinlMd,  p.  99 

itavisihfa,ehemir«l,Titlionir>,  —dphM 
phorogenie  117B,  p.  90,  9S,  4  lOB^  1 

ita  inminiferouaiaya  aet  as  a  whole  i 
ordinaiy  Tiaion,  bst  not  so  tlMMO  c 
the  other  laya  upon  inorganic  eon 
la,  p. 98-96;  4  1881  d;  p.  6ff 


poundi 
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889  A, 

aoofht  by  the  leaTaa  of  {danta  in  dar 
laaeea,  upon  a  prinoipla  of  Deaif 
oiDReapooding  wiUi  the  attraction  o 
loota  to  anprapiiate  noeaiia  of  noBi 
iahnent,  tlMl,andp.l60,l67,485« 
Noa.  86|,  87,  77. 

indJapeaaaUe  hi  ▼egetabla  life,  p.  98 
96,  4  imds^  1S7,.4  803  «. 

ehwnioal  andiital  theories  of  ita  ao 

tiOBtdMl. 

if  the  onion  of  oaiboii  into  organi 
ooaqMNiida  br  the  leaf  of  plania  Im 
dns  to  oisaniB  inflnenoea,  then  an 
the  aame  influences  the  cause  of 
the  immediately  antecedent  decom- 
position of  the  carlxMiie  acid  gas  ; 
and  if,  also,  the  roots  of  plants  de- 
compound the  carbonic  acid  which 
they  extract  from  the  soil,  and  so 
allowed  by  chemists,  it  follows,  far- 
ther, that  light  is  not  the  decompos- 
ing agent  for  the  same  phenomenon 
in  the  leaf,  p.  186,  137,  ^  303  6-«; 
p.  163-166,  ^  860,  Nos.  64,  65,  66. 
67,  68,  69.  70,  71,  78,  78,  74,  75,  76, 
77,  86i,  27,  28.  See,  also,  Mnconi 
Tissue,  in  its  relation  to  atrhon. 

autkor^t  theory  of  wkiu  light,  p.  94,  ^ 
lSS\d;  p.  566,  667,  ^  889  il. 

its  Telocity,  undulations,  and  mode  of 
excitement,  illustratife  of  the  nerv- 
ous power,  p.  114,^  884  e. 

rate  of  its  velocity,  and  of  its  undula- 
tions, p.  114,  ^  234  c 

its  modus  operandi  in  physics  un- 
known, p.  1 15,  ^  884  e,  /. 

its  laws  known,  p.  116,  ^  284  e. 

its  undulations  aid  not  our  knowledge 
of  its  laws,  p.  116,  ^  234  e. 

develops  the  rudimentary  eye,  by  iti 
action  upon  irritability,  p.  46.  ^  74  a 

oomparison  of  its  action  upon  irrita 
bility  in  producing  organic  results 
and  upon  sensibiUty  in  the  procesi 
of  vision,  embarraaiing  to  chemii 
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try, p. 46,^ 74  «;  p.  W-95,  ^  188i rf ; 
p.  281-283,  4  460  e-461  /;  p.  330,  4 
500  It. 

LlVKR» 

developed  from  the  intestinal  Canal, 
p.  41,  ^  65.    See  AssmiLATtoir. 

Loss  OP  Blood,  IirpLVBircBB  ihd  Modus 
Opxrandi  op,  p.  690-777.  See 
Bloodletting. 

Lobelia, 
preferable  to  tobacco  in  strangulated 
hernia,  p.  717,  4  960  a.    See,  also, 
EzPBOTORANTB,  and  Thbkapbutios. 

Lungs, 
mucons  tissue  of,  alone  eliminates  aa 
effete  matter  ^m  venous  blood,  p. 
62,  ^  135  a;  p.  229,  ^  418,  419  ;  p. 
274-278,  ^  447i. 
ezperimtnts  to  Determine  the  Relaticn  of 
their  Ftinctions  to  the  Nervoua  Systemp 
p.  315. 

Ltmph.  See  Inplamiiation,  and  Blood- 
letting, Genebal. 

Lymphatics.  See  Absorption,  Tissvbs, 
Structube,  and  Ivplamkatiov. 


M. 


Magnetism, 

an  imponderable  substance.  MThy  not 
the  vital  principle,  p.  113^  ^  234  e; 
p.  115,^  134  «. 

Its  existence  and  laws  Icnown  by  its 
effects,  p.  113,  ^  234  e. 

applied  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
life,  p.  1 13,  ^  234  c.  See,  also,  Gal- 
vanish,  Gravitation,  Light,  and 
Impondebables. 
Magnetism,  Animal.  See  Animal  Mag- 
netism. 
Mankind, 

but  one  species  of,  proved  by  the  same- 
ness of  reason  and  instinct  in  all,  p. 
123,  ^  241  c,  note. 

BACEs  OP,  p.  391-393. 
Materia  Medica, 

objects  of,  p.  3,  4  3. 

the  organic,  composed  of  three  or  four 
elements,  p.  25,  ^  47 ;  p.  27,  ^  62. 

each  article  of,  has  virtues  peculiar  to 
itself,  p.  27,  4  52  ;  p.  417,  ^660;  p. 
545,  4  860. 

its  members  often  embrace  two  or 
more  virtues,  p.  555,  ^  872  a;  p. 
571,  (fS90b;  p.  597,  ^  892  c ;  p.  599, 
(f  892  d. 

redundant,  yet  the  bad  may  have  its 
uses,  p.  556,  ^  872. 

remedial  effects  of,  can  be  known  only 
from  observation  in  diseased  states 
of  man,  p.  122,  ^  240 ;  p.  541,  542, 
4  854  ;  p.  545,  <i  859. 

Pbreira's,  the  best,  p.  676,  ^  904  c. 

author's  Arrangement  op,  p.  542,  ^ 
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854c;  p.564,  4889e;  p.  683,^891 
a;  p.  634-646,  ^  892^  6-^93  d;  p. 
683-689,  4  906i. 

nature  of  its  relations  to  Therapeutics, 
p.  641,  4  852  a;  p.  662-665,  ^  895- 
901. 
Matbbialish, 

disproved,  p.  16,  ^  14  e ;  p.  84-86,  ^ 
175  e-175  d.  See,  also,  Vital  Pbop- 
bbtibb  in  the  Elements  op  Matteb, 
Genebation  Spontaneous,  Design, 

*  and  Naturb  Contbadistinguishbd 
PBOM  ITS  Author. 
Matbrialism,  Medical,  p.  86,  ^  175  d; 

p.  95,  4  189  b. 
Matteb, 

author**  proof  from,  of  a  Orbatob,  p. 
16,  4  14  e.  See,  also.  Design,  Na- 
tdbb  Contbadistinguishbd  prom 
ITS  Author,  God  and  Nature  Con- 
pounded,  an4  Vital  Properties  in 
the  Elements  op  Matter. 

its  nature  unknown,  p.  80,  ^  169  a;  p 
117,4  234^. 

its  properties  iinmutable  in  kind  but 
through  some  change  in  the  ar- 
rangement  of  its  compound  or  sim- 
ple molecules,  p.  99,  ^  191  d;  p. 
114,  4  234  i{;  p.  120,^237. 

its  final  cause,  p.  23-26,  ^  34-43,  46. 
Mechanical  Relations, 

in  organic  beings,  p.  69,  ^  129  k. 
Medical  Education  and  Practice  in 
Europe  and  the  United  States,* 

comparative  view  of,  p.  13,  ^  54  a  ,*  p. 
28,  4  53  c;  p.  43,  ^  64;  p.  60,  ^  83 
k;  p.  60,  ^  131 ;  p.  86,  ^  175  d;  p. 
133,  4  291 ;  p.  136,  4  303  a ;  p.  139, 
4  303);  p.  148,  ^  834;  p.  149,  ^ 
838  ;  p.  164,  155,  ^  149  e-e ;  p.  174- 
182,  4  350^350)/;  p.  185-187,  ^ 
360)  kk;  p.  197-199,  ^  362-364;  p. 
202,  4  876^ ;  p.  219,  ^  408 ;  p.  220, 
221,^409^;  p.  226,^409;;  p. 283, 
4  427 ;  p.  834,  836,  ^  433 ;  p.  338,  ^ 
488  b^:  p.  239-247,  ^  440,  Noe.  1- 
19 ;  p.  274-278,  ^  447^ ;  p.  483,  ^ 
676  b;  p.  467,  4  699  e;  p.  468,  ^ 
701 ;  p.  460-463,  4  709,  and  noU ;  p. 
482,  4  744  ;  p.  484,  485,  4  748,  749  ; 
p.  488,  4  756  A ;  p.  515,  <f  819  b ;  p. 
518,  519,  ^  823-825 ;  p.  540,  ^  851 
a ;  p.  573,  ^  890  i2  ;  p.  584,  ^  891  c ; 
p.  603,  (f  892  k ;  p.  654,  ^  893  n ;  p. 
690,  ^  906  a-d;  p.  715-722,  ^  960 
or^ ;  p.  760,  ^  1005  it ;  p.  762,  763, 
^  1006  a.     See,  also,  British  and 

*  "  About  thirty  Medical  Schools  in  the  United 
States,  in  which  there  ia  probably  an  annual  ar- 
erase  of  4500  students,  1300  of  whom  are  yearly 
grnduated.  (Population.  20,000,000.^  In  FVance, 
with  a  population  of  35,000,000,  there  are  but 
three  Medical  Schools,  which  graduate  only  about 
700  annually!"  —  BogUm.  Mulieal  and  Surgiod 
Journal,  Dec  2, 1846,  p.  365. 
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Medical  Edacaiiaa—coniiimted. 

'FOBKION  MbDXCAL  RxtIIW,  tftC^M- 

€MCw  of  Animal  Mtigng^ism^  tmi  tkt 
'*  Water  Cure,'*  Oct,  18M,  p.  4S8- 
408;  p.  476-485;  and  Autkar'a  Iir- 

TBOOVOTORT    LsOTUBX    ON    TBM   Im- 

paoTiHiNT  or  Mioical'Edugatiov 
nr  THi  UNtno  Stjitm,  and  Uani- 

.    OAL  AITD  PhTSIOLOOJCAL  CoVllfllTA- 

B1B%  ToL  i,  p.  S67-S78,  aS8»  800, 
806,  809,  827,  884-440,  611-616 
rnHee,  686-688,  68»-690,  688-718 ; 
TOL  ii,  p.  3S4-2S8, 884-327  note,  864- 
877,  700-^16. 

lf»py>Af.    PlOFBMZOIf    OF    THB  .  UmZTID 

SriTBt,  DsFBiraB  or,  p.  460-463,  4 

708,  and  note  there. 
ifayytAt.  Soiiiroa,  "  Thb  Pboobbss  or," 
'  p.  18,-^  6^0,  h.    See.  alap,  Mxdi- 
'  dVB,  Mbdioal  EDVOATioir,  Oboamic 

QUMZSTBY,  and  HvMOBAUtM. 

KmoiirB, 

phfloaophy  of,  p.  1,  4  L 
.  ttm  Aeceaaity  of  conaistenqr  in  ita 
princhilea  and  detafla,  p.  1,  f  1. 

1^  wwrx  of  obsenration,  p.  3, 48 c;  p. 
11, «  6i  «,/. 

-ita  elevated  natoro,  p.  188,  4  840 ;  p. 
186,4  860|a;p.418,4  688.    See, 
•alao,  Dbuoh. 

ita  gnmnd-work  aimide,  p.  4^  4  8  it,  <  ,* 
p.  40-49,  «  66-80;  p.  87, 4  177-188; 
p.  88.  6  186. 

ita  details  complex,  p.  109,  ^  232 ;  p. 
120-122,  4  237-240 ;  p.  406-412,  ^ 
638. 

iU  difficQlties,  p.  1 1, 12,  ^  5^  « ,*  p.  121, 
4  237  ;  p.  383,  4  584 ;  p.  397,  ^  623  ; 
p.  545,  ^  859  b,  and  referencee  there  ; 
p.  662-664,  ^  895-899.  See,  also, 
Physicians  and  Susosons. 

ita  hraoches,  a  cemented  chain,  p.  3, 
48i{;p.  131,^285;  p. 405-412,^638. 

the  relations  of  its  branches,  ibtd. 
.  theories  of,  p.  5,  ^  4. 

chemical,  physiological,  and  chemico- 
physiological  schools  of,  p.  6,  7,  ^ 
4^  a-e. 

Tiiiated  by  Experiments  under  the  dis- 
guise of  "  Experimental  Philosophy,** 
p.  11-14.  Mi  e-6 ;  p.  17-19,  ^  18 
b-<;  p.  26,  ^  48;  p.  28,  ^  53  e;  p. 
60,  4  83  a.  b;  p.  60,  ^  131 ;  p.  132, 
183,  4  289-292 ;  p.  148,  ^  334 ;  p. 
164-170,  ^  350,  Nos.  23^,  28,  29, 31, 
89,44, 45 ;  p.  175, 176.  ^  350^  n,  o;  p 
177-182.  ^  350J/,  350|  a-g;  p.  197- 
803,  4  362-376^  ;  p.  371.  ^  569  b ;  p. 
434,  ^  676  b  ;.p  457,  (f  699  c ;  p  482, 
4  744 ;  p  484,  485,  ^  748.  749 ;  p. 
489,  490,  4  757  a ;  p.  509,  ^  810  ;  p 
516-519,  i  819-825 ;  p.  528,  (f  830 
ar^l;  p.  541,  542.  ^  SU  bb;  p 
673,  4  890  d;  p.  603,  604,  ^  892  ^; 
p.  711,  4  952  b;  p.  715-722,  ^  960 
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«h2;  p.  760,  i  1005  k;  p.  788,  ^ 
1 1006  a;  p.  766,  4  1006 1^. 

ita  relationship  to  chemical  and  i 
chanical  philosophy,  p.  8,  $  6 ;  p. 
6i  e;  p.  808,  808,  4  376ft  ;  p.  48 
676  &. 

coBtradistingniBhed  from  chemical; 
meehanicil  philoaophy,  p,  7, 4  4] 
p.  8,  9,46;  p.8.45;p.  10,46^ 
p.  11,  4  6i  c,  e;  p.  14,  4  6;  p.  11 
18  «;  p.  81-86,  4  8a«68 ;  p.  46- 
.4  65,  66;  p.  98-111,  «  1884-881 
p.  18&-188,  4  80a-603i  ;  p.  146-9 
f  887^761 :  p.  S84-S79,  «  488-4 
p.  888-888, 4  600;  p.  868,4  680; 
876-880,4  678;  p.  388,4  664a, 
881, 898, 4 608 11-606;  p. 888,46 
p.397,  4  688;  p.888,4  696;  p.4 
4  681;  p.  40^-418,  4  688;  p.  i 
668, 4  886,  896.       . 

itardatlTe  condition  ia  Europe  and 
United  Statea.    See  Mbdioai.  E 

CATION. 

ita  diiBoaltieB,  inteUeetoal  natnre, 
naeftjlneaa  to  mankind,  oompi 
with  Surgery,    See  Pbtbiciavs 
SuBGBoirs. 
Mbuohtb,  **  SpBCXAumA**  iir, 

otgectiona  to,  p.  781,  7!23,  4  960  c^ 
Mamonw  axd  SvassmT, 
their  oomparatiTe  narfnlnras  and 
fionltiea, p. 614>  4 ^M^iL    See,a 

Phthcuns  and  SuROBOirS. 

Mbdicinks.    See  Rbmbdibs. 
Mbhbbaneb.    See  Tissues. 
Menstbuation, 
an  excretory  function,  p.  62,  4  132 

p.  233,  234,  ^  428-432. 
not  important  in  organic  life,  p.  23^ 

'428. 
designed  for  impregnation,  p.  234 

428. 
its  suspension,  per  se,  of  little  impc 

ance  to  health,  p.  234,  4  432. 
the  influences  of  its  suspension  depc 

upon    the    cause.      See    Emme] 

aoouEs,     Eeoot,      and     Utebi 

Agents. 
ita  institution,  and  effects  of.     S 

Youth,  p.  376-380. 
Mental  Emotions,  and  Passions. 
how  they  operate,  p  89,  4  1S8  a; 

95,  4  188^  d;  p.  107,  4  227;  p.  1( 

4  228  &;  p.  109,  4  230,  232 ;  p.  1 

4  233}  ;  p.  326-330,  4  500  /-500 

p.  670,  ^  902  /. 
elect  certain  motor  nerrea,  like  the  \ 

and  physical  agents,  p.  111.  4  23S 

p.  113,  4  243  c  ;  p.  326-330,  4  50C 

500  n. 
designed  fur  moral  and  physical  go 

p.  113,  4  234  c. 
morhific  and  curative,  and  analogov 

their  infloencea  with  physical  cau 
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and  with  the  will»  p.  03-96,  ^  188| 
d;  p.  Ill,  ^833};  p.  118,  ^S84c; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p.  826-380,  ^  600 
/-500  n;  p.  634,  ^  844;  p.  670,,^ 
902/. 

chemical  theory  oft  p.  166,  ^  349  e.     See 
Mind,  and  Instinct. 
Me&mbrism.     See  Animal  Maonbtism. 
Metaphysicians, 

regard  the  operations  of  the  mind  ab- 
stractedly from  the  brain,  p.  123,  ^ 
241  c. 
Metastasis, 

its  fallacy,  p.  663-666,  ^  893  n. 
Microscope, 

useless  and  deceptive  in  important  or- 
ganic inquiries,  p.  60,  ^  83  ;  p.  60,  4 
131  ;  p.  143,  ^  320  ;  p.  219,  ^407b; 
p  342,  ^  616. 
Mixi),  AM)  ITS  Properties,  p.  122-125. 

not  a  product  of  secretion,  the  only  tii- 
depcndcjit  motive  poxrcTy  and  capable 
of  being  acted  upon,  p.  84, 86,  ^  176  c. 

confounded  with  the  chemical  forces, 
p.  182,  183,  ^  360|  gg.  See,  also, 
God  and  Nature,  Vital  Pkopbetibs 
IN  THE  £lsxents  op  Mattse,  dod 
Problems. 

its  analogies  with  the  vital  principle,  p. 
84,  H76  6 ;  p.  88,  ^  183,  184 ;  p.  89, 
^  186 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  e;  p.  113-126,  ^ 
234  c-246. 

its  relation  to  the  brain,  p.  86,  ^  176  c ; 
p.  98,  ^  191  c;  p.  123-126,  ^  241- 
246  ;  p.  281,  ^  461 ;  p.  332,  ^  600  p. 
See,  also,  Mental  Emotions  and 
Passions,  and  Instinct. 

its  morbid  states,  p.  98,  ^  191  e. 

its  individuality,  p.  84,  ^  176 ;  p.  132- 
125,  ^  241-246. 

it3  **  Plenipotentiaries'*  the  Nerrous 
Power,  p.  77-79,  ^67/ 

its  advancement  in  successive  genera- 
tions, p.  206,  ^  376i  a;  p  719,  720, 
^  960  a. 

compared  with  instinc^.   See  Instinct. 

CHEMICAL   THEORY   OP,  p.  166,   ^  349  C. 

See  Problems. 
Mineral  Compounds.    See  Compoonds, 

Mineral. 
Minerals, 
their  most  natural  state,  elementary, 

p,  23,  ^  39. 
their  final  cause,  the  existence  and 
welfare  of  organic  beings,  p.  16,  ^ 
16;  p.  23,  ^  34-36 ;  p.  86, 87,  M76 ; 
p.  135-138,  4  300-303^. 
Mineral  Kingdom,  . 
independent  of  the  animal,  and  vegeta- 
ble, p.  16,^9-14;  p.  187,138,^303^. 
its  fmal  cause.     See  Minsbals. 
Mobility, 
a  property  of  life  common  to  animals 
and  plants,  p.  88,  ^  188, 184  «. 


Mobility — continued. 

a  preferable  term  to  eontraetility,  p.  103, 
^  206  b. 

the  cause  of  motion  in  organic  beings, 
p.  103,  ^  206-216 ;  p.  107,  ^  236 ;  p. 
110,  111,  ^  233,  2331 ;  p.  284,  ^  466 
a;  p.  286,  ^ 466,  467  ;  p.  289,446U 
a;  p.  322-332,  ^498-600.  See,  also, 
Absorption,  Blood- vessbls,  and 
Powers  which  circulats  thb 
Blood. 

distinct  from  irritability^  p.  103,  ^  806 ; 
p.  110,  ^  333.    See,  also,  Ieeita- 

BILXTV. 

demonstrable  in  plants,  p  103,  ^  307; 
p.  134,  ^  393;  p.  286,  ^  466  «;  p. 
322,  ^  498  c. 

occasions  sensible  and  insensible  mo- 
tions, p.  104,  ^  213. 

excited  through  irritability^  p.  103, 104, 
^  208,  316;  p.  107,  ^  326  ;  p.  110,  ^ 
333. 

dormant  in  the  seed  and  ovum,  p.  30, 
^  67  ;  p.  66,  ^  123 ;  p.  104,  ^  313. 

modified  in  animal  and  organic  life,  p. 
61,  ^I23b;  p.  63-68,  ^  136-166 ;  p. 
110,  111,  ^  333,  3331;  p.  396,  ^475; 
p.  396,  ^  476  c;  p.  314,  ^  488;  p. 
323-332,  ^  600.  See  Motion. 
Molecular  Motion  vernu  Catalysis,  p. 

226,  ^  409  ;. 
Morbid  Anatomy, 

its  practical  and  philosophical  uses,  p. 
466-463,  ^  696-709. 
Morbipic  Causbs, 

philosophy  of  their  action,  p.  47-49,  v 
76-80 ;  p.  66,  ^  117;  p.  69, ^  139  A; 
p.  61,  (f  133  c;  p.  63,  ^  137;  p.  66, 
^  143,  143 ;  p.  67,  68,  ^  149-163 ;  p. 
6^,  ^  166  ;  p.  87,  ^  177-183;  p.  80,  ^ 
188  ;  p.  107-110,  ^  336-232  ;  p.  Ill, 
^  2331  ;  p.  414,  ^  644,  646  ;  p.  417, 
^  660;  p.  431,  433,  ^  667;  p.  4S3, 
^  669  ;  p  434,  ^  661 ;  p.  436,  ^  664; 
p.  436,  ^  666 ;  p.  662-666,  ^  896-901. 

their  difference  from  remedial  agents, 
p.  643,  ^  864.  See,  also,  Rbmbdial 
Action,  Vital  Habit,  and  Thbea- 

PEUTICS. 

MoEPHiA.  See  Naecotios,  and  Treba- 

PBUTICS. 

Mortipication, 

vital  theory  of,  p.  477,  ^  786  Or-e. 

mechanical  theory  of,  p.  477,  ^  786  k, 
e ;  p.  484,  486,  ^  748,  749. 

chemical  theory  of;  p.  176,  ^  360^  m. 
Motion, 

indispensable  to  all  organic  beings,  ex- 
cepting in  the  state  of  the  germ,  p 
136-138.     See,  also.  Germ. 

destructive  of  mineral  compounds,  p. 
21.  ^  24-26. 

sensible  and  insensible,  p.  103,  ^  30T. 

how  produced  through  sympathetie 
sensibUity,  p.  101,  ^  301,  SOS ;  p. 
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104.  4  209,  810;  p.  98S,  f  461 ;  p. 
8S8-3aO,  4  600.  See,  alKH  Laws  or 
Stmpatht. 

munuibU  the  moet  important,  p.  104, 
f  814;  p.  887,  MlO.  411 ;  p.  668,  ^ 
806.    See,  aleo^  Capilijiuss. 

Tfdimttiy,  liow  produced,  p.  88,  f  188 ; 
p.  104, 4  816 ;  p.  110, 4  888 ;  p.  Ill, 
4  8881;  p.  187,  4  860;  p.  188,  4 
866;  p.  184,  4 203-896 ;  p.888-888, 
4600. 

qwfWflrfif,  readily  induced  in  the  toI- 
nntaiy  nnisclee,  and  why,  p.  864,  4 
466 :  p.  S9jB,  4  476  e;  p.  884-888,  4 

.  600  M;  p.  867,  866,  4  686  il;  p. 
404»4  687. 

how  produced  in  oiganie  hie,  p.  88,  4 
188  ;  p.  110, 4  888 ;  p.  Ill,  4  888}. 

Jadependent  of  the  nenrooa  aijateni,  p. 
104»  4  816 ;  p.  110,  4  888 ;  p.  187,  4 
8fi0;  p.  884-4»9,  4  464-4614;  P- 
668»  4  696.  See,  ate,  EzmiMairrs 
TO  DiTBBiaiiK  nn  Laws  or  ram  Yi- 
TAi.  FimoTioHt,  p.  896*881,  and 
Laws  or  SmPATBT,  p.  886-968. 

how  produced  through  iniuAiUhf^  with 
or  without  the  agency  of  the  nenr- 
ooa power,  p.  89,  90,  4  168,  188| ; 

p.  96,  4  189 ;  p.  98,  4  101 :  P*  108, 
4  806 ;  p.  107-111,  4  886-8831 ;  p. 
883-883,  4  600 ;  p.  866-866,  4  686 
4{  p.  668,4B96. 

tjiaiitery  and  tn^oboitery,  their  differ- 
ence lies,  mostly,  in  the  nature  of 
the  stimuli,  and  partly  in  modifica- 
tions of  mobilityf  p.  102,  ^  201  ;  p. 
104,  ^  215 ;  p.  107,  ^  227  ;  p.  110, 
111,  ^  283,  2331 ;  p.  296,  ^476  c;  p. 
823-332,^500;  p.  357, 358,  ^  526  <2  ; 
p.  663,  ^  896.  See,  also,  Mobility, 
and  Will. 

the  great  intrinsic  characteristic  of  the 
organic  kingdom,  inertia  that  of  the 
inorganic^  p.  21,  ^  24 ;  p.  30,  ^  59  ; 
p.  86,  87,  ^  176. 

interests  us  most,  ihid. 

€kamcal  Theory  of,  oxydation  of  the 
blood  and  tissues,  p.  158-162,  ^  350, 
Nos.  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 10,  11, 12, 15, 
16,  17 ;  p.  208,  ^  283  ;  p.  274,  ^ 
447ia. 
MoTOB  NsaTE*.  See  Nbetb*. 
Mooous  TittuB, 

proof  from,  by  the  Authort  that  the 
elimination  of  carbon  from  the  blood 
is  a  vital  process.  Combine  the  di- 
rect foots  and  the  analogies  at  p.  62, 
4  135  a;  p.  201,  ^  374,  375  ;  p.  229, 
4  419  A-419  e.  See,  also,  Caebon, 
and  Light,  in  its  relation  to  carbonie 
mad. 

modified  in  its  organic  properties  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  as 
tntTersing  different  parts,  ahown  by 


Mttcoua 

its  nalnnl  pvodueta,  snd  by 
fecta  of  natural,  naoibUle,  aw 
dial  agenta,  p.  68,  88^  4  186-1 
67,  68,'  4  140-16S.  See,  ah 
MBDUL  Acnov,  and  TBsnAP 

Mncvs, 
the  laws  wfaiofa  gorem  its  fbti 
See  SaoBBTiov,  p.  S17-St7. 
ita  nwifoid  states,  p.  4Kt    Sa 
InrLAJdiAnov. 

MvaoLBs  or  YoLOMTAmT  Mofnoii, 

fi^pffMWfiif  Isactemitfie  mc  rtm 

wMdk  fAc^  PfoiUfn  iUscMlSf  > 

Rtlatim  thfv iftsr  io  tt^Nont 

Urn,  p.  810,  4  486. 

SMS  like  Hoartt  tdbcm  mppKn 

:    jfrats  sad  Smimai  Gorid,  p.  8 

4487-489.    See,  also,  lion. 

WILL. 

N. 

NABOonca,  p.  688-690,  4  SOI ;  i 
711,  4960a,  6. 

ammiBipoitaBt  daaa  ofageata  c 
^  ed  with  many  emratiTe  meaa 

their  preference  aa  meana  of  rel 
or  preveMiDg  pain,  to  afonu 
stnka  at  diseaae  and  grapp] 
Death,  eviBoes  a  irant  of 
medical  philosc^y,  and  of  a 
reference  to  the  best  inten 
mankind,  ibid.    See,  also,  Pj 

affbct  the  nervous  power  so  as 
der  it  more  or  less  insuscepi 
the  action  of  other  agents,  p. 
889  k;  p.  672,  4  904  «,  an 
See,  also,  NBaTous  Powbb. 
Natubs, 

its  foundation  simple,  its  pheo 
complex,  p.  4,  4  8  c;  p.  668- 
895-899.  See,  also,  Adaf 
and  Dbsion. 

contradittinguiehei  from  Creatin 
«r,  p.  16,  4  1^  <: ;  p.  86,  4  43  ; 
^74a;  p. 81,  ^  170b;  p.83,  ^ 
p.  86,^  175  d;  p.  184,4  241;  | 
4  411;  p.  317,  4  493  a;  p.  : 
578  6;  p.  393,^612. 

confounded  with  Creatioe  Poteer, 
464A;  p.46,^74«;  p.  76,  4 
p.  86,  U75  <i ;  p.  178-189,  4  3 
360im 

tha  InUrvrtier  of  iU  Auihoir^  p. 
3501  kk;  p.  287,  4  411.     See 
Dbsion. 

man  her  interpreter,  pu  5,  4  4  cl 

the  Ck)nservator  of  Organic  B 
aee  Vis  Mboicatbix  Natub. 
Vital  Pbiwoiplb. 

the  great  fountain  of  rational 
moot,  and  the  only  foundat 
philosophy;  wtmnprm. 
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Natubb,  Kingdoms  or,  p.  16,  ^  7,  6to. 

the  organic,  and  inorganio,  haTe,  re- 
spectively, their  peculiar  properties 
and  laws,  p.  4,  ^  8 ;  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p. 
20-27,  ^  19-51  ;  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

phenomena  of  the  organic  more  various 
than  of  the  inorganic,  p.  4,  ^  8 ;  p. 
14,  ^  6;  p.  117,^234^;  p.  381,^ 
500  0. 

our  knowledge  of  each  depends  upon 
the  nature  or  variety  of  the  phenom- 
ena, p.  4,  ^  3 ;  p.  80,  ^  169 ;  p.  Ill- 
121,  ^  234-287. 

not  mutually  dependent,  p.  15,  ^  9-14 ; 
p.  16,  ^  16,  17;  p.  23,  ^  36,  37;  p. 
24,  ^  41,  42 ;  p.  25,  ^  43 ;  p.  135^ 
139,  ^  300-303^. 

creation  of  the  vegetable  and  animal 
reversed,  p.  135-138,  ^  303,  303|. 

motion  the  great  sensible  attribute  of 
the  constitution  of  the  organic,  ou 
inertia  that  of  the  inorganic,  p.  21, 
4  24 ;  p.  30,  9  59 ;  p.  86,  87,  ^  176. 

simple  in  their  foundation,  p.  4,  ^  2  e ; 
p.  331,  ^  500  o;  p.  662-664,  ^  895- 
899. 
Nertes, 

of  little  importance  in  fcetal  life,  p.  43, 
^  69 ;  p.  286,  (f  456 ;  p.  289,  ^  46U  a. 

their  early  development  in  the  fcetns, 
like  that  of  the  liver,  kidneys,  and 
organs  of  sense,  dec.,  consistent  with 
their  dormant  state,  in  the  great 
plan  of  Organic  Design,  p.  42,  43,  ^ 
67-70  ;  p.  284,  ^  455  tt,  6;  p.  286,  ^ 
456;  p.  280,  ^  461^  a;  p.  342-353, 
^  516-524. 

mostly  important  to  the  sphincter  mus- 
cles in  the  liAs  of  the  foetus,  p.  339, 
^514/,^. 

not  the  source  of  motions  or  of  any  or- 
ganic result,  p.  43,  ^  69 ;  p.  46>  ^  74; 
p.  89,  ^lS8c;  p.  110,  ^  233;  p.  389, 
^  461 ;  p.  296,  297.  ^  476  J  b;  p.  317, 
318,  ^  493;  p.  324,  ^  500  c,  d;  p. 
475,  ^  733  A ;  p.  483,  ^  746  c.  See, 
also,  Capillaby  Action,  and  Mobil- 
ity. 

an  important  distinction  between  their 
trunks  and  expanded  extremities,  p. 
280,  ^  450  b;  p.  521,  ^  826  d;  p. 
p.  585,  4  891  e. 

their  functions  neglected,  or  perverted, 
or  ill  considered,  p.  112,  ^  234  6;  p. 
155,  ^  349  e;  p.  162,  163,  ^  350, 
Nos.  18,  19,  20 ;  p.  177,  4360]  e ;  p. 
193,  ^  356  a;  p.  283,  ^  452  6;  p. 
296,  (f  476^  b ;  p.  317,  818,  ^  493. 
See,  also,  Hlmoralism. 

now  far  concerned  in  morbid  prooesses, 
p.  285,  286,  4  455,  456 ;  p.  332,  ^ 
502  a ;  p.  483,  ^  746  c.  Sec,  also. 
Experiments  to  DSTBiMiin  the 
Laws  or  the  Vital  FoNcnoirt. 

NeBVBS.   TQB    DlFFERlNT   OBOtet   OF,  p. 


Nerves— c(m/tmt€({. 

290-292.  See,  also,  Cbbbbbo-Spimal 
AND  Ganglionic  Systbms,  and  Sym- 
pathetic Nbbve. 
Nbbvbs,  Motob, 

their  functions  and  laws  of  action,  p. 
102,  4  202 ;  p.  106,  4  224 ;  p.  110,  ^ 
233;  p.  Ill,  4  233i  ;  p.  292,  ^  471 ; 
p.  326,  4  600  ^ ;  p.  830,  ^  500  n ;  p. 
335-353,  4  512-524  ;  p.  521,  ^  826  il; 
p.  746,  4  990^  b. 
Nbbves,  Sensitive, 

their  functions  and  laws  of  action,  p. 
101-103,  4  201-204 ;  p.  281,  6  460  e  ,• 
p.  292,  M72 ;  p.  326,  ^  600  g ;  p. 
330,  4  600  n ;  p.  33&-353,  ^  512-524 ; 
p.  621,  4  826  d. 

of  true  sensation,  mostly  cerebro^i- 
nal,p.  101, 102,^201;  p.  284, 4466  c. 

of  sympathetic  sensation,  mostly  the 
ganglionic  and  pneumogastric,  p.  101, 
102,  4  201  ;  p.  109,  4  230 ;  p.  284,  4 
455  6;  p..  746,  4  990^  ^ 
Nebvous  Poweb, 

a  property  of  the  vital  principle,  and 
peculiar  to  animals,  p.  88, 4 183, 184 ; 
p.  110,  4  232. 

affords  a  demonstrative  proof  of  the 
existence  of  a  vital  principle,  and  of 
its  own  existence  as  a  property  of 
that  principle,  and  that  it  operates 
beyond  the  surface  of  organs,  p.  43, 
4  67 ;  p.  746,  4  990^  b. 

enters  lately,  or  its  organs,  into  the 
physical  doctrines  of  life,  p.  162, 16S» 
4  350,  Nos.  18,  18|,  19;  p.  Ill,  112, 
4  234  a  ;  p.  317,  318,  4  493 ;  p.  476, 
4  733  A. 

commonly  regarded  as  the  electric  or 
galvanic  fluid,  p.  88,  4  184  b. 

its  action  upon  irritability,  another 
property,  not  more  remarkable  than 
the  control  which  the  will  exercises 
over  other  properties  of  the  mind  and 
the  passions,  p.  88,  4  184  &. 

generated  especially  by  the  brain  and 
spinal  cord,  but  also  by  the  ganglia 
of  the  sympathetic,  p.  321,  4  497  ;  p. 
323,  4  499 :  p.  334,  4  507;  p.  842- 
346,  4  515,  516;  p.  349,  4  520;  p. 
353,  4  524  (2,  Nos.  4-7. 

the  philosophy  of  its  operation,  and  its 
application  to  pathology  and  thera- 
peutics, how  far  expounded  by  the 
Author, p.  106,4222;  p.lll,4234«; 
p.  162,  163,  4  350,  Nos.  18,  19;  p. 
297,  4  476^  b ;  p.  317,  318,  4  493  ;  p. 
320,  4  494  (2d ;  p.  342,  4  5l4i  b ;  p. 
515,  4  819  b;  p.  746,  4  990^  b;  and 
throughout  the  philosophy  of  Remb« 
DIAL  and  Morbipic  AcTioN,  and  of 
the  Opebation  op  Loss  op  Blood. 

its  nature,  useless  to  be  knoWn,  p.  Ml, 
4  131,Ara/on;  p.  88,4  184  A; pi  117, 
4234^. 
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NerronB  Power— comhumiI. 
M  with  Light  and  Bfagnetim,  not  m 

trmiuUu,  p.  119,  4  ^^84  «..    ■ 
like  light  and  electrksitj,  brought  into 

operation  byexcitingoaoaesyp.  116^ 

.  aeta  upon  irrUakUUy,  p. 88; (  184  3;  p. 
89,  i  188;  p.  107,  ^S88;  p.  110,  4 
S88;  p.  SS8-888,  ^ 500.    See,  alao, 
-Rbmsdial  Acnoir. 

how  deTeloped,  p.  80,  ^  188 ;  p.  107,  ^ 
SS5-827;  p.  114,  6  S34  e;  p.  828- 
888, 4  600.    Abo,  RuRtoiiir  Acnoir. 

eaoitad  directly  and  indiieotly,  p.  107, 
4  887;  p.  888-888,  ^  600.  AJao, 
ExnauicMTf  to  nanainNi  tpc 
Liwt  OP  THB  Vital  FuncnoNt,  and 
RckimiL  Aonoir. 

defeloped  by  agenta  applied  to*  the 
brain,  apinal  emd,  and  nerrea,  by  the 
will  and  paaaionB,  by  internal  ^ya- 
ieal  oauaea,  by  external  agentaact- 
ing-  upon  all  partar  and  by  diaeaae 
of  aU  parte,  p.  107-111,  ^  887-8881 ; 
p.888,  ^608;  p.  884,^607;  p. 849, 
^  680;  p.  860-868,  ^  686  d;  p.  706, 
707,  ^  947,  and  ut  tupra, 

■i^eradded  to  the  animal  kingdom,  and 
urtiy,  p.  64,  66,  4  107-117 ;  p.  106,  ^ 
888 ;  p.  110, 4  838 ;  0.-884, 886, 4  464, 
466;  p  476,$733&. 

operatea  in  animal  and  organic  life,  p. 
106,  ^  828 ;  p  110,  ^^238 ;  p.  HI,  ^ 
8881;  p.  823-882,  ^  600;  p.  483,  ^ 
746  c. 

moat  important  in  the  organic  life  of 
animals,  yet  its  greatest  final  cause 
is  relative  to  animal  life,  p  65,  ^ 
113  ;  p  106,  ^  223 ;  p.  127,  ^  259  ;  p. 
262,  ^  446  a ;  p.  284,  285,  ^  454, 455. 

in  constant  operation  upon  Yarious 
parte,  p.  106,  ^  223 ;  p.  Ill,  ^  233]  ; 
p.  113,  ^  234  c ;  p.  115,  ^  234  c  ;  p. 
836-341,  ^  512-614. 

maintains  harmonious  action  among 
the  viscera  of  organic  life,  p.  55,  ^ 
118 ;  p.  106,  ^  223  ;  p.  108,  ^  228  a; 
p.  110,^232;  p.  284,  ^455. 

when  most  obvious  in  ite  effect,  in  ani- 
mal and  oryranic  life,  p.  324,  ^  500  c, 
d ;  p.  332,  ^  501 ;  p.  662.  663,  ^  896. 

ita  important  natural  action  mostly 
limited  to  compound  organs,  and  to 
certain  muscles  in  animal  life,  af- 
fecting comparatively  little  the  cap- 
illary vessels  excepting  as  roused 
into  action  by  transient  causes,  but 
capable  of  exciting  the  most  power- 
ful inflaences  upon  them.  See  ref- 
erences  abovCt  and  Nerves  and  Cap- 
illaries. 

bat  little  operative  in  fcctal  life,  p.  43, 
^  69.  See,  also,  Nerves,  and  Cap- 
illaries. 

operates  through  motor  nerves,  p.  106, 


Nerroua  Power-*-coiififnM^ 
^«M;  p.  890-898,  ^  468-47 
^60011. 
indispeoaafa^  to  Toliintazy  i 

all  9nimal*«  P*  104^  f  816 ; 
888 ;  p.  187,  «  869,  8«0. 

neeeaaary  to  the  action  of  the 
nraadea  and  those  of  reepi 
886-827,  ^  600  e-if  p.  81 
614/.  g, 

m^yieapond  thioagh  the  m 
nerres  to  knpreasions  tn 
through  Tanous  seneitirei 
8S7,TmO  t. 

indiapenaaUe  to  reflected  n 
108,^801;  p.  107-111, «  8 
p.  888-838,  f  600 ;  p.  404, 

doea  not  inTolTe  aeBsatioD,  p.  1 

im|il8nted  in  the  hmin,  Bpk 

ganglia,  and  nerres,  or  in 

glicmic  ayatem  of  inferior  ei 

106,^884;  p.  116,  ^  884  c 

V    i  607,  and  as  c6ov^ 

aefeed  upon  and  altered  in  k 
p.  107,  ^886, 886.  See,  ah 
UAii  Aonoif . 

a  Tiial  agent,  p.  107,  ^  886, 
888-888,^600;  p.860,  ^( 
488,^746. 

ita  cnention  and  resolta  anal 

:  ouervital  agenta,  p.  107,  K 

888;  p.  114-116,  «  884  4-A 

f6009;p.468,«746c;p. 

i  947,  949.    See,  also,  Akj 

excited  through  sympathetic 
ty,  p.  108,  ^227;  p  116. 
p.  281-283,  4  450  r,  451. 

partakes  of  the  virtues  of  the 
causes,  under  the  iofluenc 
own  nature,  p.  108-110,  ^  1 
p.  333,  ^  503  ;   p.  647.  ^  892 

its  modus  operandi,  p.  107-1 1 
233i;  p.  116,  ^  234  c;  p  12 
p.  296,  <t  476  c  ;  p.  323-^332 
p.  334,  ^  509,  610  ;  p.  357. 
p.  663,  M96;  p.  703-711 
962.  See,  also/  Rejiboial 
and  Remote  Causes  or  Dis 

exquisitely  susceptiUe.  p.  11. 
p.  108,  110,^228.838;  p.  3 
^  500,  501  ;  p.  857,  4  526  J  ; 
707,  ^  947. 

operates  accordins  to  the  na 
the  existing  and  modifvinf; 
p.  107,  109,  111,  ^227^  23( 
p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p.  301,  30*: 
481 ;  p  306,  ^  482 ;  p.  301 
484-489;  p.  323-332,  ^  500 
^509  ;  p.  405^12,  ^638  ;  p. 
^896  ;  p.  706,  707,  ^  947.  S 
Remepul  Action. 

an  important  law  of,  in  relatii 
ganic  life,  and  as  distinguis 
the  corresponding  law  in  an 
p.  312,  i  487  g. 
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Nervous  Power — conitnued. 

its  efTects  in  proportion  to  the  sadden- 
ncss,  as  well  as  violence  of  its  ac- 
tion, p.  1 1,  ^  fti  e ;  p.  298,  ^  476(  h ; 
p.  300,  4  479  ;  p.  304,  ^  481  ^ ;  p. 
319,  330,  ^  494 ;  p.  334,  335,  ^  609- 
511  ;  p  523,  524,  ^  827  d;  p.  525,  ^ 
828  b;  p.  662,  663,  ^  896  ;  p.  703- 
711,  ^  940-952  ;  p.  726,  ^  961. 

powerfully  operative  in  inducing  and 
removing  syncope,  p.  304,  805,  ^481 
^,  A,  Exp.  18  ;  p.  663,  ^  896 ;  p.  703- 
709,  ^  940-951  ;  p.  726,  ^  961. 

its  influences,  natural,  morbific,  or  re- 
medial, p,  106,  ^  222,  223 ;  p.  107- 
110,  ^  226-232  ;  p.  284-287,  ^  454r- 
458  ;  p.  331,  ^ 500  o ;  p.  483,  ^  746 c; 
p.  662-665,  i  896-901.  See,  also, 
Remedial  Action. 

Its  relative  efl^ect  when  developed  by 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
when  by  other  causes  acting  upon 
other  parts,  p.  334,  ^  508,  509 ;  p. 
356-358,  ^  526  d ;  p.  592,  ^  892^. 
Sec,  also,  R^motb  Causes  op  Dis- 
ease, and  Remedial  Action. 

its  modifications  illustrated  by  the 
modifications  of  electricity,  polar- 
ized light,  <Scc.,  p.  79,  ^  168 ;  and 
ut  supra. 

its  ra(^idity  of  action  illustrated  by  the 
motions  of  light,  &c.,  p.  1 14,  ^  234  e ; 
p.  330,  ^  500  n. 

adapted  to  the  various  exigencies  of 
life,  p  108,  ^  228  ;  p.  127,  ^  259 ; 
and  as  above. 

influenced  by  slight  variations  in  the 
intensity,  or  nature,  of  the  operating 
causes,  and  by  the  precise  part  upon 
which  they  operate,  p,  108-110,  ^ 
228-232  ;  p.  323-332,  ^  500  ;  p.  671, 
672,  ^  904  a.  Also,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion. 

how  affected  by  disease,  p.  109,  ^  229 ; 
p  662-664,  ^  895  900 ;  and  as  above. 

the  cause  of  consecutive  diseases,  p. 
109,  ^  2C9 ;  p.  285,  ^  455 ;  p.  339, 
^  514  h.  See,  also.  Pathological 
Gavde,  Remote  Causes,  Remedial 

ACTION,  &c. 

Its  connection  with  the  Law  op  Adapt- 
ation, p  539,  ^  848. 

operates  on  the  organic  constitution 
of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  as 
upon  other  parts,  p.  109,  ^  230 ;  p. 
3:)4,  ^  509. 

operates,  however,  but  little  as  a  mor- 
bific cause  upon  the  nervous  tissue, 
p  334,  ff  508  ;  p.  356-368,  ^  526  d. 

mutable  in  its  nature  like  the  organic 
properties,  p  108-110,  ^  227-232. 
See  Vital  Properties,  their  mutabil- 
ity, and  RKMKDi.iL  Action. 

Its  mutability,  like  that  of  the  organic 
properties,  a  main  foundation  of  dis- 


Nervous  Power — continued. 

ease  and  its  cure,  p.  333,  ^  503 
See,  also,  partakes  of  the  virtues,  &c., 
as  above,  and  Vital  Properties,  &c. 

does  not  generate  motion,  p.  110,  6 
233  ;  p.  127,  ^  259-261  ;  p.  296,  ^ 
476^  &;  p.  331,  ^  500  o;  p.  663,  ^ 
896.  See,  also.  Experiments  to 
detebmine  the  Laws  of  the  Vital 
Functions. 

maintains  the  balance  of  functions,  p. 
110,  ^232;  p.  230,  231,  ^  422 ;  p. 
284,  285,  ^  455  ;  p.  663,  ^  896. 

in  connection  with  the  will,  a  remote 
cause  of  voluntary  motion,  p.  110,  ^ 
233;  p.  Ill,  ^233i;  p.  113,  ^  284c; 
p.  284,  ^  466  a;  p.  288,  ^  469  d,e; 
p.  296,  ^  476  e ;  p.  313,  ^  487  gg,  h ; 
p.  314,  ^  488,  488^;  p.  324-332,  ^ 
500  c;  p.  357,  358,  ^  526  </;  p.  370, 
^  569  a. 

its  prolonged  operation,  natural,  mor- 
bific, and  remedial,  p.  110,  HI,  ^ 
232,  233^ ;  p.  285-287,  ^  455-458  ; 
p.  333,  ^  606 ;  p.  339,  ^  614  g ;  p. 
344,  346,  ^  516  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  707,  ^ 
949.  See,  also.  Remedial  Action, 
and  Alteratives. 

elects  special  motor  nerves,  in  animal 
and  organic  life,  without  apparent 
reference  to  anatomical  arrange- 
ment, p.  Ill,  (i  233i  ;  p.  113,  ^  234 
c;  p.  327,  328,  ^  500  it. 

its  law  of  election  adapted  to  the  will, 
remedial  agents,  &c.,  p.  1 1 1,  ^  233i ; 
p.  287,  ^  468  ;  p.  328,  ^  600  /,  m. 

rendered  insusceptible  of  development 
by  the  will  in  paralysis,  but  suscep- 
tible to  other  causes,  p.  296,  ^  476 
c ;  p.  326-332,  ^  5O0  f-p.  See,  also, 
Nabcotics. 

rendered  permanently  stimulant  to  the 
organs  of  circulation  by  local  inflam- 
mation, which  thus  influences  Uic  ef- 
fects of  loss  of  blood,  p  354,  865,  ^ 
626a;  p.  73^-736,  ^  971-980. 

depressant  or  excitant  in  phlebitis  and 
venous  congestion,  p.  503,  604,  ^ 
794-798  ;  p.  507-510,  ^  806-816 ;  p, 
724-732,  ^  961-970 ;  p.  785,  736,  ^ 
978. 

peculiarly  modified  in  delirium  a  potu, 
mania,  hydrophobia,  <S&c.,  p.  734,  ^ 
975  c,  976  a,  *. 

especially  excitant  in  cerebral  inflam- 
mation and  cerebral  congestion,  and 
according,  also,  to  the  nature  of  oth- 
er tissues,  and  the  kind  of  inflam- 
mation, p.  61,  ^  134 ;  p.  64,  ^  140 . 
p.  67,  ^150,  151  ;  p.  70-73,  tables, 
p  733-736,  4  974-980. 

variously  modified  in  spasmodic  and 
apoplectic  affections,  p.  356-368,  ^ 
526  d;  p  590-593,  ^  891}  ;  p.  7il 
747,  ^  990-990J. 
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how  productive  of  motion  after  appar- 
ent death,  and  in  decapitated  ani- 
mals, p.  338,  ^  614  ii;  p.  857,  358, 
^  526  d ;  p.  404,  ^  637. 

developed  by  narcotics  with  such  in- 
tensity, permanency,  and  organic  in- 
fluences, as  to  be  more  or  less  in- 
susceptible to  other  agents.  See 
Narcotics. 

is  morbific  or  curative,  according  to 
its  modifications,  p.  107-111,  ^  226- 
233|;  p.  336,  ^  514  b;  p.  672,  ^ 
904  a.    See,  also,  Rembdial  Action. 

its  development  by  Narcotics  counter- 
acted by  pain,  &c.,  p.  587-590,  ^  891. 

its  preternatural  influences  reach  the 
intimate  organization  t)f  parts,  read- 
ily, slightly,  and  profoundly,  p.  109, 
^  230,  231  ;  p.  230,  ^  422  ;  p.  286,  ^ 
455 ;  p.  334,  ^  508,  509  ;  p.  335-^1, 
^  512-514  ;  p.  354,  355,  ^  526  a ;  p. 
662,  663,  ^  896  ;  p.  724-726,  ^  961  a 
-€ ;  p.  732-736,  ^  971-980. 

always  operative  upon  muscles  of 
mixed  motion,  and  the  exciting 
cause,  p.  325,  ^  600  e ;  p.  339,  ^ 
514/,^. 
little  operative  U])on  the  voluntarv 
muscles,  excepting  when  the  will 
operates,  p.  110,  ^  233. 

illustrated  by  the  **  imponderables,"  p. 
79,  ^  168  ;  p.  1 13-121,  ^  234  c-237 ; 
p.  330,  ^  500  n. 

spurious  hypotheses  of,  p.  Ill,  112,  ^ 
234  ;  p.  317,  318,  ^  493. 

illustrative  of  stupendous  Design,  p. 
106-111,^223-233!;  p.  125,  ^246; 
p.  284,  ^454;  p.  287,  ^  458  ;  p.  323 
-332,  ^  499,  500  ;  p.  662,  663,  ^  896. 

its  agency  in  the  production  of  animal 
heat,  p.  262-264,  ^  446 ;  p.  663,  ^  896. 

its  instrumentality  in  animal  heat  anal- 
ogous to  its  connection  with  all  oth- 
er products  of  living  beings,  p.  54, 
55,  ^  109  ^,  1 13  ;  p.  262,  263,  ^  446  ; 
p.  483,  ^  746  c ;  p.  662,  663,  ^  896. 

a  knowledge,  abstractedly,  of  its  oper- 
ation in  health,  of  little  practical  im- 
portance, but  of  the  greatest  moment 
in  disease  ;  tU  supra. 

hitherto  not  applied,  in  any  intelligible 
sense,  to  the  explanation  of  the  Taws 
of  sympathy,  however  those  laws 
may  be  known,  or  to  any  natural  re- 
sults, while  it  is  totally  obscured  in 
the  philosophy  of  disease,  by  the 
chemical  and  physical  doctrines,  p. 
106,  ^  222  b ;  p.  264,  ^  447  c ;  p.  283, 
^  451  /;  p.  317,  318,  ^  493  ;  p.  320, 
<f  494  dd;  p.  329,  ^  500  n;  p.  342,  ^ 
514^  b ;  p.  362,  ^  530  ;  p.  484,  485, 
^748,749;  p  615-618,  ^  819^-824; 
p.  C61,  ^894tt;  p.  691,  ^906^,909. 
See,  also,  Organic  Chemibtry,  Cap- 


Nervous  Power — corUmued. 

iLLARY  Action,  and  Rkmsdxal  Ac- 
tion. 

shown,  by  experiment,  that 'syncope 
does  not  depend  upon  its  fotlnre  to 
affect  the  heart,  <Slc.,  p.  305,  ^  481  A , 
p.  706,  707,  ^  947,  948. 

exerts  a  certain  influence,  as  a  vital 
stimulus,  upon  the  functions  and 
products  of  animals,  p.  262-268,  f 
446-447ii,-  483,  484,  ^  746  c. 

presents  a  problem  for  Chemistry,  p. 
281,  4  460  e;  p.  330,  ^  500  n. 

its  functions,  the  Poetry  of  Natme ; 
ut  supra. 
Nervous  Systems,  General  Uses  or,  pi 

284-290. 
Nervous  Tissuse.     See  Tissubs,  ana 
Structure. 

not  much  subject  to  disease,  p.  356- 
358,  ^  526  d. 
Nitrogen, 

a  remarkable  element  of  organic  be- 
ing^, p.  34-36. 

a  main  cause  of  putrefocUon  and  fer- 
mentation, p.  34,  4  62. 

abounds  in  animals,  p.  34,  ^  62  a,  / 

occors  in  most  parts  of  plants,  p.  85,  ^ 
62/,  note. 

a  principle  of  dissolution,  p.  34,  ^  62. 

shown  by  the  Author  to  prove  a  vital 
principle,  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

wanting,  naturally,  in  inorganic  com- 
pounds, p.  34,  i  62  <2,  g. 

feebly  compatible  with  chemical  com- 
pounds, p.  34,  35,  ^  62  dr-k. 

not  united  with  oxygen  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, p.  34,  ^  62  e. 

most  indifferent  of  all  the  elements,  p. 

34,  ^  62  d. 

maintains  its  connections  in  living  or- 
ganic compounds  equally  with  the 
other  elements,  p.  36,  ^  62/. 

occasions  transformations  in  dead  or- 
ganic and  certain  inorganic  com- 
pounds by  the  contact  of  water,  p. 

35,  ^  62  g, 

in  compounds  of  sudden  transforma- 
tion, heat,  or  mechanical  violence, 
is  the  predisposing,  and  water  a  re- 
tarding, cause. 

occasions  the  ready  explosion  of  ful- 
minating compounds,  p.  36,  ^  62  e. 

another  illustration  in  gun-cottoTij  &c. 

one  of  its  obvious  fin^  causes  in  or- 
ganic beings  is  their  ultimate  disso- 
lution ;  and  this  explains  the  pliilos- 
ophy  of  Tiedemann's  statement,  p. 
28,  29,  ^  54  a ;  p.  36,  ^  62  k. 

Author's  proof  from,  of  the  creation  of 
plants  before  animals,  and  against 
the  speculatists,  p.  136-138,  ^  303, 
303i 

NiTROGENIZED  VeOETADLB  FoOD, 

its  uses  in  Chemistry,  p.  17-19,  ^  18 ; 
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p.  219-222,  ^  409  a,  6.    See,  also, 

Protein. 
NuMCBicAL  Method  AitD  Okoanio  Chen- 

ISTHY, 

their  parallel,  p.  762,  763,  ^  1006  a. 

alike  necessary  **  Instraments'*  in  Med- 
icine, p.  161,  ^  360,  No.  14,  and  as 
above. 

NUTBITIOW, 

laws  of,  p  40-46,  ^  66-73 ;  p.  217-227, 
^400-411. 

requires  the  blood,  or  sap,  as  a  nniver- 
sal  stimulus,  while  in  each  part  it  is 
commonly  promoted  by  specific  stim- 
uli, p.  46,  ^  74  a ;  p.  62,  63,  ^  136, 
137. 

theory  of,  in  organic  chemistry,  p.  180, 
181,  ^  3501  e. 

the  globules  of  blood  take  no  part  in, 
p.  99,  ^  192 ;  p.  265,  ^  441  /;  p.  276, 
4  447^  b ;  p.  483,  ^  746  a. 

NUTRITIOW  AND  WaSTB, 

ends  of  organic  life,  p.  21,  ^20,  27 ; 
p.  34,  ^  S2  b;  p.  63,  ^  104;  p.  129, 
\  273.     See,  also.  Absorbents. 
Nvx  Vomica.     See  Aconite,  6lc. 

O. 

Oblivion, 

Error  its  victim.  Truth  its  ranquisher, 
p.  203-207,  ^  376^,  376|  a;  p.  462, 
note ;  p.  690,  ^  906/;  p.  766,  ^  1004  b. 

Obskrvation, 
the  importance  of  minute  and  accurate, 
in  all  physiological  and  medical  in- 
quiries, p.  1,  2,  ^  1  ;  p.  3,  4,  ^  2  df  e; 
p.  10-12,  ^  6i ;  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p.  16,  ^ 
14  c;  p  34-49,  ^  62-81 ;  p.  61-73, 
^  133-163  ;  p.  86,  ^  175  d;  p.  92-96, 
(i  \m\  <f-189  c ;  p.  99,  ^  192  ;  p.  101, 
102,  ^  201,  202 ;  p.  106-122,  ^  222- 
240;  p.  127,  128,  ^  261-266;  p.  132, 
133,  4  289-291 ;  p.  189,  ^  303!  ;  p. 
143-146,  ^  322-326 ;  p.  162,  163,  ^ 
^  345-349  a ;  p  164,  156,  4  349  c-e ; 
p.  157-182,  ^  350-3501  /?■;  p.  189, 
190,  ^  3501  n ;  p.  197,  ^  362  ;  p.  200, 
201,  4  366-375;  p.  208-217,  J  883- 
399;  p.  220-227,  ^  409-411;  and 
80  on. 

Oil,  Castor, 
the  introduction  of,  and  of  aloes  and 
rhubarb,  among  the  group  of  Alter- 
atives  in  the  Author^  Arrangement 
of  the  Materia  Medica^  indicative  of 
their  special  influence  in  small  and 
repeated  doses,  p  667,  ^  873  b ;  p. 
p.  567-569,  4  889  U^m ;  p.  671,  572, 
^  890  6 ;  p.  636-642,  ^  892}  d-i ;  p. 
687,  ^  905^  c.     See,  also,  Altera- 
tives. 
author's  opinion  that  it  exerts  a  pecu- 
liar alterative  action  upon  the  liver, 
in  morbid  states  of  that  organ,  t^. 

Go 


Old  Aoe, 

its  physiological  and  moia.  character- 
istics, p.  282, 283,  ^  681.    See,  al80» 
Death. 
Opinions, 

not  their  Authors,  the  subjects  of  criti- 
cism.   See  Authors. 

their  want  of  independence,  and  arbi- 
trary nature,  characteristic  of  the 
age,  p.  166,  ^  349  il ;  p.  174,  ^  360^ ; 
p.  176,  ^  860^  a ;  p.  202,  ^  376^ ;  p. 
203-207,  ^  376)  a ;  p.  236.  ^  483 ;  p. 
719,  ^  960  a;  p.  762,  763,  ^  1006  a. 

more  independence  of,  in  the  United 
States  than  in  Europe,  and  why,  p. 
460,  ^  709,  and  luUe.  Also,  Medical 
AND  Physiological  Commentaries, 
vol.  l,  p.  827;  vol.  ii.,  p.  668-672. 

when  false,  can  not  endure,  p.  174,  ^ 
350i ;  p.  202-207,  ^  376^,  376i  a. 
Opium, 

possesses  a  factitious  reputation  as  a 
curative  agent,  p.  684,  ^  891  c;  p. 
718>  719,  4  960  a.  See,  also.  Nar- 
cotics, Antispasmodics,  Theeapbo- 
tics,  and  Remedial  Action. 

its  uses  mostly  limited  to  subduing 
pain  in  the  absence  of  acute  inflam- 
mation, moderating  irritabilityi  pro- 
curing sleep,  and  restraining  £ar- 
rhosa,  p.  683-690,  ^  891. 

never  to  be  employed  for  the  relief  of 
pain  when  it  may  aggravate  disease, 
p.  687,  688,  ^  891  il-m. 

curative,  only  by  allaying  irritability, 
and  by  thus  preventing  the  deleteri- 
ous action  of  exciting  causes,  or  the 
unfavorable  action  of  cathartics,  and 
other  irritating  remedies,  and  thus 
promoting  their  favorable  action, 
or  by  calming  restlessness,  and  pro- 
curing sleep,  and  thus  giving  a  fa- 
vorable determination  to  the  whole 
intervention  of  art,  or  to  otherwise 
unaided  Nature,  p.  664,  ^  871,  872 
a;  p.  661,  ^  888  b;  p.  686-690,  ^ 
891  /-«;  but  for  these  purposes  is 
often  inferior  to  cicuta,  or  hyoocy- 
amus,  especially  where  their  fre- 
quent repetitions  are  useful,  as  in 
chronic  irritability  of  the  stomach, 
irritable  tumors  and  ulcers,  cases  oi 
phthisis  attended  by  constipation, 
dec,  and  where  cicuta,  upon  tiie 
ground  of  its  sedative  effect,  has  ac- 
quired, in  some  of  the  cases,  the 
reputation  of  possessing  positive 
virtues  of  an  alterative  nature,  ikd. 

removes  diarrhcea  by  quieting  intesti- 
nal irritability,  while  hyosoyamns 
will  not  exert  that  efl!ect  upon  the 
intestinal  mucous  tissue  in  the  same 
morbid  state,  p.  61-63,  ^  134-187 ;  p.. 
65,  ^  143  a,  c ;  p.  67,  ^  149-161 ;  p. 
78,  ^  168 ;  p.  417,  ^  660;  p.  4S7,  « 
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668-670 ;  p.  438,  ^  674  a ;  p.  430- 

433,  ^  675,  676  a;  p.  543,  ^  856  ;  p. 

553-657,  ^  870-874 ;  p.  561,  ^888*; 

p.  566,  567,  ^  889  k ;  p.  570,  <^  889  n; 

p.  571,  572,  i  890  b;  p.  575.  576,  ^ 

890  A:,  /;  p.  577,  578,  ^  890  o;  p. 

583-590,  ^  891  a-t ;  p.  ^93,  593,  ^ 

891iil;  p.  718,  ^960  a. 
Oboanic  Analysis, 
difficult  in  its  elementary  aspect,  p.  16, 

^  15 ;  p.  18,  ^  18  d. 
proximate,  hypothetical,  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p. 

37-29,  ^  53 ;  p.  221,  222,  (f  409  b ;  p. 

228,  ^  417  a.    See,  also,  Protein. 
its  artificial  transformations,  p.  38,  ^ 

53;  p.  228,  ^417  a. 
elementary,  the  legitimate  objects  of,  in 

respect  to  science,  p.  302, 203,  ^  376). 
Organic  Beinos, 
their  general  structure,  p.  20,  ^  19  ;  p. 

50-61,  ^  83-133. 
their  composition,  p.  15,  ^  13 ;  p.  23- 

49,  ^  38-60. 
how  distinguished  from  minerals,  p. 

15-22,  ^  7-30 ;  p.  23-49,  ^  38-80  ;  p. 

112-125,  ^  234-246;  p.  157-173,  ^ 

360. 
their  peculiar  properties,  p.  73-125,  ^ 

164-246. 
their  peculiar  functions,  p.  125-372,  ^ 

247-569. 
their  relations  to  external  objects,  p. 

398^400,  ^  626-630. 
genemte  motion,  p.  21,  ^  24;  p.  31,  ^ 

59 :  p.  89,  (flQ8a;  p.  345,  346,  ^  616 

d.  No.  7. 
their  waste  and  renewal,  p.  31,  ^  27 ; 

p.  53,  H04;  p.  129,  ^  273 ;  p.  217, 

^  401  6. 
their  seventeen  elements,  p.  23,  ^  34, 

36 ;  p.  225,  ^  409. 
their  four  principal  elements,  p.  23,  ^ 

37 ;  p.  33,  ^  61,  62. 
how  their  elements  combine,  p.  23,  ^ 

38,  39 ;  p.  26,  ^  48,  49 ;  p.  30-32,  ^ 

58,59. 
the  vital  power  combines  their  ele- 
ments, p.  30,  ^  58,  59 ;  p.  36-47,  ^ 

63-74. 
remarkable  contrast  in  the  number  of 

their  compounds  and  those  of  the 

g:lobe, p. 24,25,^41,46;  p. 227,^11. 
their  vis  vita  succeeded  by  vis  inertia, 

p.  30,  31,  ^  59. 
nitrogen  gas,  a  remarkable  element  of, 

p.  34-36,  ^  62. 
a  knowledge  and  just  appreciation  of 

their  properties,  functions,  and  laws, 

indispensable  in  medicine,  p.  4,  5,  ^ 

3,  4 ;  p.  14,  ^  6. 
why  their  general  laws  are  determined, 

p.  14,  ^  6. 
OiOANic  Chemistry, 
the  extent  of  its  power,  p.  8,  ^  5 ;  p. 


Organic  Chemistry— con/innAl. 

14.^6;  p.  15,  ^  Ub;  p.  16,  ^  15 
p.  18,  «18;  p.24,  ^42;p.25,^44, 
p.  27-29,  ^  53,  54;  p.  29,  ^  546;  pu 
161,  ^  350,  No.  69. 
contradistinguished  from  Physiology 
and  Medical  Philosophy,  p.  7,  ^  4^ 
d;  p.  8,  ^6;  p.  10,  ^5ia;  p.  11.^ 

5{  c;  p.  14,  M;  p-  19,  M8  «;  P- 
21-36,  ^  20-62  ;  p  40-42,  ^  65.  66 ; 
p.  92-111,  ^  188^  d-233|;  p.  135^ 
139,  ^  303-303};  p.  149-203.  ^  337- 
376^;  p.  234-279,  ^  433-448;  p. 
823-332,  ^  600;  p.  362,  ^  530 ;  p. 
376-380.  ^  578, ;  p.  383,  ^  584  a ;  p. 
391, 392,  ^  602  (2-606 ;  p.  393,  ^  612; 
p.  397,  ^  623  ;  p.  398,  ^  626 ;  p.  401, 
^  631,  and  so  on. 

school  of,  p.  6,  ^  4^  5. 

declining,  p.  6, 7,^A\b ;  p.  203,  ^  376^. 

inapplicable  to  medicine,  p.  8,  9,  ^  5 ; 
p.  13,  (ib^b;  p.  434,  ^676  6. 

its  foundation,  p.  10,  ^  5i  a,  c ;  p.  13,  ^ 
5^  a;  p.  154,  ^  349  c;  p.  155,  ^  349 
e;  p.  156,  ^  360,  moUoes ;  p.  182,  ^ 
350£  g;  p.  197,  ^  362;  p.  202,  ^ 
376^  ;  p.  221,  ^  409  6;  p.  235,  ^  433 
p.  238,  4  438  ;  p.  239-248,  ^  440-441 
b;  p.  274^278,  ^  447i  ;  p.  456,  ^  608 
p.  519,  ^  824  a. 

its  promises  of  usefulness,  p.  8, 9.  ^  5 
p.  12,  ^  5^  a. 

extent  of  its  objects,  p.  197,  ^  362. 

points  out  the  means  of  sustenance,  p. 
17-20,  ^\Bb-c;  p.  156,  ^  350,  moUo 
d;  p.  236,^433. 

may  indicate  the  food  for  plants,  p.  20, 
^  18  e. 

applied  to  physiology,  p.  7,  ^  4^ ;  p. 
13,^54;  p.  14,  4  6;  p.  19,  ^l%e; 
p.  29,  §  54;  p.  38-40,  ^  64  e-k ;  p. 
152-203,  ^  346-376*  ;  p.  226,  ^  409 
; ;  p.  234-248,  ^  433-441 ;  p.  274- 
278,  ^  447i. 

its  summary  exhibition  by  Miilder,  p. 
180-183,  ^  350J  e-gg;  p.  189,  190, 
^  360)  n. 

its  own  statement  of  its  ability  and  ob- 
jects, p.  18,  ^IScs  p.  161,  ^  360,  No. 
59 ;  and  how  far  observed,  p.  157- 
178,  ^  350-350! ;  p.  197,  ^  362  ;  p. 
202,  4  376*. 

its  moral  and  religious  tendencies. 
See  Life. 

the  judgment  of  posterity  upon,  p.  9,  ^ 
6  ;  p.  203,  ^  376^ ;  p.  434,  ^  676  b  ; 
p.  762,  ^  1006  a. 

how  far  substituted  for  medical  philos- 
ophy, p.  8,  ^  5 ;  p.  13,  M*  A ;  p. 
174-178,  «  350i-360J ;  p.  197,  ^  362  ; 
p.  202,  203,  ^  376* ;  p.  234,  235,  ^ 
433 ;  p.  456,  ^  698  ;  p  515,  ^  819  b. 

how  far  tolerant,  p.  13,  ^  5*  a;  p.  166, 
^  350,  moUoes,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e ;  p.  186,  i 
Z50lkk;  p.  515,  (^  819  b. 
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Organic  Chemisiry^-coiUimud, 

causes  of  its  success,  p.  1 1,  ^  6|  c ;  p. 
17,  ^  IS  c;  p.  133,  ^98 ;  p.  154, 
165,  4  349  c,  <2 ;  p.  208,  ^  376^ ;  p. 
234,  235,  ^433;  p.  516,  ^  819  b. 
See,  also,  Analgozbs,  Falsi. 

iU  reeomnundationst  p.  6,  7,  ^  Ak  h^  d ; 
p.  8,  9,  ^6;  p.  11,  ^  6ic;  p.  13,^ 
5^  b;  p.  14,  ^  6.;  p.  17,  ^  18c;  p. 
19,  ^  18  « ;  p.  26,  ^  48,  49 ;  p.  28,  ^ 
53  c;  p.  80-32,  ^59;  p.  36,  ^  62  t; 
p.  38-40,  ^  64  <-A;  p.  43,  ^  67;  p. 
85,  ^  176  e ;  p.  132-134,  ^  289-293 ; 
p.  136-139,  ^  303-303^;  p.  162-192, 
^  345-352  ;  p.  197,  (f  362  ;  p.  199,  ^ 
364^ ;  p.  202,  203,  ^  376,  376i ;  p. 
220-222,  ^  409 ;  p.  226,  ^  409; ;  p. 
234-260,  ^  433-445 ;  p  274-279,  ^ 
447f-448  ;  p.  434,  ^  676  b ;  p.  456,  ^ 
698;  p.  616,  ^  819 &;  p.  519,  ^  824 
a;  p.  763,^  1006  a. 

the  Author* 9  Motives  for  inttstigtUing 
its  mtrita,  p  7,  ^  4^  6,  (2 ;  p.  8,  ^  5 ; 
p.  13,  ^  6^  a;  p.  148',  ^  886;  p.  154, 
155,  ^  349  ;  p.  156,  ^  350,  moUoea,  a, 
6,  c,  dy  e;  p.  173-178,  ^  360|-d60}  ; 
p.  191,  ^  351  ;  p.  197,  ^  362 ;  p.  202, 
^  376^  ;  p.  234,  ^  433 ;  p.  289,  ^  438 
d;  p.  241,  ^440^;  p  264,  ^  441  e; 
p.  265,  ^  447  6 ;  p.  277,  ^  447^/;  p. 
345,  ^  616  if.  No.  6 ;  p.  362,  i  630 ; 
p.  456,  ^  698  ;  p.  615,  ^  819  b ;  p.  640, 
^851  c;  p.  642,  ^  864  66. 

its  advantages  to  medicine,  p.  171-173, 
^  350,  Nos.  41-46;  p.  174-178,  ^ 
350^50}. 

Its  confirmation  or  overthrow,  p.  148, 
<i  335  ;  p  542,  ^  854  bb. 

problems  for  Um  solution^  p.  16,  ^  14  c  ; 
p.  85,  ^  175  c;  p.  94,  ^  188^  d;  p. 
155,  ^  349  e ;  p.  281-283,  ^  460  li- 
451  /;  p.  330,  ^  500  w  ;  p.  377,  379. 
Organic  Ciiexistry  and  the  Nomirical 
Mkthod, 

important  **  rnstniments"  in  medicme, 
p.  161,  (i  350,  No.  14 ;  p.  768,  763,  ^ 
1006  a. 

their  parallel,  p.  762,  763,  ^  1006  a. 
Organic  Chrmistrt  awd  Physioloot, 

contrasted,  p.  19,  ^  18  e;  p.  157-173, 
^350;  p.  189, 190,^  350}  n;  p.  191, 
^  351  ;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p.  877,  278, 
^447^/;  p.  514,61^^819. 

one  destructive,  the  other  fonnativo 
and  conservative,  p.  8,  ^  6 ;  p.  13,  ^ 
5^  b;  p.  18,  ^  18  e;  p.  24,  ^  42 ;  p. 
33,  MO  ;  p.  34-36,  ^2 ;  p.  37-40, 
^64;  p.  135,^301. 
Organic  Compounds, 

their  four  principal  elements,  p.  23,  ^ 
37  ;  p  27,  ^  53  6  ;  p.  88,  ^  61,62 ;  p. 
44,  ^  72. 

always  consist  of  three  or  more  ele- 
ments intimately  combined,  p.  16,  ^ 
17;  p.  227,  Hll. 


Organic  Compounds — continued. 

formed  of  combustible  substances, 
proper,  of  supporters  of  combustion, 
and  nitrogen  gas,  p.  33,  ^1. 

formed  out  of  a  homogeneous  fluid  of 
seventeen  elements,  p.  24,  ^  42. 

foimed  originaUy  by  plants,  p.  16,  o' 
10,  13 ;  p.  136-138,  ^  298-303^. 

when  decompounded,  how  restored,  p. 
16,  ^  13,  14. 

mode  in  which  their  elements  com- 
bine, p.  23,  ^  37-39  ;  p.  24,  ^  42 ;  p 

26,  ^  48 ;  p.  27,  ^  61,  62,  63  6;  p 
44,  ^  78. 

contradistinguished  from  mineral  com- 
pounds, p.  20-27,  ^  19-61  ;  p.  221- 
227,^409  6-411. 

progressively  advanced,  p.  24,  ^  42. 

hold  different  ranks,  p.  24,  ^  42. 

different  in  every  part,  p.  26,  ^  44 ;  p 

27,  ^  63  6;  p.  222-226,  ^  409. 
variety  of,  p.  24,  ^  41 ;  p.  44,  ^  72 ;  p 

221-827,^409^-411. 
not  formed  in  the  blood  or  sap,  p.  24. 
M2;  p.  28>  ^  63  ^.  c;  P-  ^  ^  72 ; 
p.  217,  ^  401  6,  402 ;  p.  218,  ^  404  . 
p.  219-227,  ^  407-411.    See,  also, 

PlOTBIIf. 

confounded  by  chemistry,  p.  29,  ^  64  6 

uniform  in  health,  p.  21,  ^  22 ;  p  24,  ^ 
42 ;  p.  26,  ^  44;  p.  26,  ^  48 ;  p.  27, 
^  63  6;  p.  44,  ^  72;  p.  283-887,  6 
•       409/-411. 

exactly  variable  in  disease,  p.  81,  ^  22 ; 
p.  25,^44;  p.  87,  ^  182a;  p.  105,  <> 
220,  221 ;  p.  435,  ^  680 ;  p.  462,  <^ 
693 ;  p.  473,  ^  733  e ;  p.  474,  ^  733 
/;  p.  478,  479,  ^  739-741 ;  p.  617 
618,  ^  822 ;  p.  636-638,  ^  847  e-f 

fundamental  cause  of  their  differences, 
p.  27,  ^  62,  63  6. 

their  chemical  analysis  uncertain,  p 
16,  ^  16 ;  p.  18,  4  18  il;  p.  86,  ^  48  . 
p.  27-29,  (i  63,  54. 

their  complexity,  p.  24,  ^1,  42;  p 
25,  M3 ;  p.  26,  M9 ;  p.  32,  ^  60 
p.  44,  ^  72. 

their  putre&ction  and  fermentation,  p 

28,  ^  64;  p.  30-32,  ^9 ;  p.  34-36. 
^2 ;  p.  96,  4  189  e. 

their  elements  united  by  vis  viia,  p. 
30-32,  ^  68,  69 ;  p.  33,  ^  60;  p.  36. 
M2f;  p.  37-44,  ^  64-78. 

when  dead,  viw  inertia  succeeds  to  m* 
vit€B,  p.  30,  31,  ^  69. 

their  artificial  transformations,  unnat- 
ural, p.  28,  29,  ^  53  6-54  6 ;  p.  888, 
M17, 

chemical  influences  upon,  suppoai) 
chemical  decom{x>sitions  and  re- 
combinations, p.  28,  ^  63  6 ;  p.  888. 
Ml7a. 

their  nature  disturbed  by  any  chemical 
influence,  p.  88,  ^  53  6;  p.  89  W,  4 
66,67;  p.888,  H17c. 
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when  dead,  their  condition  affected  by 
pre-existing  vital  influences,  p.  28, 
^54  a. 

their  chemical  decomposition  rapid,  p. 
29,  30,  ^  54  a,  66;  p.  34-^,  ^  62. 

their  dissolution  greatly  owing  to  nitro- 
gen gas,  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

their  dissolution  promoted  by  the  com- 
plexity of  their  elements,  p.  36,  ^  62 
A,  and  by  water  or  its  clients,  p. 
36,  ^  62  g. 
OftOAino  Force,  Chemical  Theory  of, 

oxydation  of  the  blood  and  tissues,  p. 
157,  168,  159,  ^  360,  Nos.  3,  4,  6,  7, 
8,  9 ;  p.  274,  ^  447^  a,  No.  2. 

the  cause  and  the  effect,  p.  7,  ^  4^; 
p.  84-86,  ^  176  e,  d;  p.  90,  ^  188^ 
d;  p.  154,  155,  ^  349  e,  e;  p.  264,  ^ 
441  e ;  p.  274,  ^  447i  a.  See  Vital 
Priitciple,  and  Vital  Properties. 
Organic  Functions, 

their  general  consideration,  p.  126-280, 
^  251-449. 

common  to  plants  and  animals,  p.  125, 
^249. 

their  designations,  moHont  absorption^ 
assimilation,  distribution^  approffria- 
tion,  excretion,  calorification,  genera- 
tion, p.  125,  ^  249. 

the  roost  essential  carried  on  by  the 
extretne  Ycssels,  p.  36-41,  ^  63-72. 
See,  also.  Capillaries,  Capillary 
Action,  and  Circulation,  Capil- 
lary. 
Oboanio  Heat, 

vitai  and  Chemieal  TheoHes  of,  p.  234- 
279,  ^  43a-448. 

its  interpretation  abandoned  to  chem- 
istry, p.  234,  ^  433 ;  but  is  only  orie 
among  many  corruptions  in  Physiol- 
ogy, p.  236,  ^  433. 

Crawford's  theory  of,  p.  236,  ^  434, 
435  a. 

Bichat*s  theory  of,  p.  236,  ^  437  a;  p. 

262,  ^  445  g;  p.  266,  ^  447  d;  p. 

270,  (i  447  d. 

Hunter's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  6. 
Philip's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  c;  p. 

263,  <i  446  b. 

Moore's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  d. 
Mailer's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437  e. 
Tiedemann's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  437/. 
Carpenter's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^437  g. 
Edward's  theory  of,  p.  237,  ^  438  a ,-  p. 
248,  ^  441  6;  p.  255,  ^  44U  a;  p. 

271,  272.^447^. 

Elliotson's  theory  of,  p.  273,  ^  447  h. 

Billing's  theory  of,  p.  238,  ^  438  b. 

Roget's  theory  of,  p.  238,  ^  438  c. 

Distinction  between  Liebig's  and  th^ 
last  two,  p.  238,  ^  438  i. 

Liebig's  theory  of,  as  of  all  organic  pro- 
cesses and  results,  combustion,  or 
the  union  of  oxygen  with  carbon  and 


Organic  Heat — cmuinued. 

hydrogen,  p.  239-248,  ^  440-441  h , 
p.  252,  ^  441  e;  p.  254.  255,  ^  441  ^ 
/;  p.  260,  ^  445  b;  p.  264,  ^  446  c; 
p.  274-278,  ^  447^ 
conflict  in  the  chemical  statements  oC 
p.  239,  240,  ^  440  a,  b;  p.  252,  ^ 
441  e;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p.  264,  256, 
(f  441  e,f;  p.  260,  ^  445  b;  p.  264,  ^ 

446  c;  p.  271,  ^  447  /,  g;  p.  273,  ^ 

447  h ;  p.  274-278,  ^  447f 

theory  of,  regarding  the  oonTersion  of 
fluids  into  solids,  p.  273,  ^  447  k,  and 
ut  supra. 

contingent  aid  required  by  the  theo- 
ry of  combustion,  p.  239-244,  §  440, 
Nos.  3,  7,  8,  9,  11,  lU,  12,  19,  14; 
p.  245,  ^  440  e;  p.  247,  ^  440,  No. 
19  ;  p.  248,  ^  441  o-c ;  p.  262,  4  441 
c;  p.  254.^  441  e;  p.  257,  ^442;  p. 
264,  ^  446  e;  p.  274-278,  ^  447^. 

not  regulated  by  the  quantity  or  qual- 
ity of  food,  p.  239,  240,  ^  440  « ;  p. 
242-244,  ^  440  c,  cc;  p.  248-253,  ^ 
441  6-d. 

chemical  hypothesis  of,  founded  mostly 
upon  facts  and  assumptions  rclatiYe 
to  man,  and  man  in  health,  p.  239,  ^ 
440a,No.3;  p  243, 244. ^440 cc, No. 
12;  p. 248,  ^441  b;  p. 276,  ^ 477^ 6. 

in  its  relation  to  the  law  regulatmg 
the  interchanges  of  calorie  among 
inanimate  dbjects,  p  244-246,  ^440e. 

chemical  parallels  of,  with  inorganio 
processes,  and  artificial  mecha- 
nisms, p.  177,  178,  ^  3501 ;  p.  238, 
V4d8^e. 

its  supposed  connection  with  exercise, 
p.  240,  ^  440  a.  No.  8  ;  p.  243,  244, 
^  440  ce,  No.  12. 

its  supposed  connection  with  alcohol 
and  cold  water,  p.  240,  ^  440  a,  b. 

why  reduced  and  exalted  by  cold,  p. 

245,  246,  ^  440  «. 

its  greater  eYolution  from  animal  than 
vegetable  fbod,  and  from  alcohol 
than  water,  and  in  their  connection 
wi^  different  climates,  explained 
against  organic  chemistiy,  p.  240,  ^ 
440  6;  p.  245,  ^  440  e;  p.  250-252, 
^441  c;  p.257,  ^442i;  p. 335,336, 
^  612,  513  ;  p.  394-396,  ^  617-621. 

chemicsd  philosophy  of,  in  relation  to 
meat,  fat,  tallow,  wine,  and  bile,  and 
objections,  p  67,  68,  ^  151,  152  ;  p. 
240-243,  ^  440  a-c ;  p.  247,  ^  440  i. 

supposed  dependence  of,  upon  clothing, 
p.  239,  ^  440  a.  No.  3  ;  p.  241,  ^  440 
bb,  No.  9  ;  p.  242,  ^  440  c ;  p.  245, 

246,  ^  440  e;  p.  249,  250,  ^  441  c  ; 
p.  256,  ^  44U  c;  p.  257-259,  ^  442. 

its  uniformity  in  all  warm-blooded  non- 
hybemating  vertebrata,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances of  heat,  cold,  food,  cloth- 
ing, dec,  p.  242,  ^  440  c ;  p.  245, 346, 
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^440e;  p.  249, 250,  ^ 441  c ;  p.  258, 

259,  «  442  li,  e. 

more  uniform  in  warm-blooded  yerte- 
brata  than  any  other  product,  p.  245, 
^440e;  p.  253,  ^441  d. 

variable  in  cold-blooded  animals  and 
insects,  according  to  the  external 
temperature,  their  vital  constitution, 
and  diseases,  p.  252,  ^  441  e ;  p.  255, 
(i  U\ka;  p.  259,  260,  ^  443,  444. 

generated  by  cold-blooded  animals  and 
insects,  p.  246,  ^  440  t. 

less  uniform  in  cold-blooded  animals 
than  any  other  product ;  see  at  ahott. 

generated  by  the  eggy  p.  30,  ^  57 ;  p. 
97,  ^   190  h;  p.  256,  ^  441^  d;  p. 

260,  (i  446  h. 

generated  by  plants,  p.  256,  ^  441i  a  ; 
p.  260-262,  4  445. 

a  product  of  secretion,  p.  263,  ^  446  ; 
p.  273,  ^  447  A. 

influenced  by  age  and  constitution,  p. 
68,  69,  (i  163-156  ;  p.  248,  ^  441  6  ; 
p  255,  ^  44U  a;  p.  257,  268,  ^  442 
a,h;  p.  259,  260,  ^  443-445  h;  p. 
262.  ^  445  /;  p:  271-273,  ^  447  ^,  A  ; 
p.  275,  ^  447i  h;  p.  384,  ^  585  c,  d, 
586;  p.  391.  ^603. 

its  vital  nature  shown  by  hereditary 
constitution,  p.  257,  258,  ^  443  h. 

parallel  in  its  production,  between 
the  warm-blooded  non-hybemating 
mammalia  (young  and  old),  warm- 
blooded hybemating  mammalia,  cold- 
blooded animals,  eggs,  and  plants, 
and  the  coincident  philosophy  of.  p. 
245.  246,  ^  440  «;  p.  248,  ^  441  6  ,* 
p.  253,  ^  441  rf ;  p.  255-268.  ^  441  / 
446a;  p. 272,  ^ 447 A ;  p.  63,^137 
e ;  p.  68,  ^  152. 

amount  generated  by  warm-blooded 
animals  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  species,  and  not  at  all  upon  any 
given  amount  of  food,  clothing,  de- 
gree of  external  temperature,  dec. 
p.  242-245,  ^  440  e-^  ;  p.  249,  250 
^  441  c;  p.  267-259,  ^  44!^-44^. 

influenced  by  sympathy,  p.  270,  ^  447  d 

influenced  by  the  nervous  power,  p 
262-264.  ^  446. 

greatly  affected  by  disease,  iiguries 
paralysis.  &c.,  p.  259,  ^  448  b;  p 
264-270,  ^  447  0-4;  p.  272,  ^  447^ 

exalted  in  disorganized  states  of  the 
lungs,  p.  268,  269,  ^  447  d. 

influenced  by  climate,  through  the  law 
of  vital  habit,  p.  256,  ^  441^  m-e ;  p. 
258,  <i  442  by  c;  p.  863,  ^  535-640  ; 
p.  394-396,  ^  615-621. 

influenced  by  habits  of  exposure  to  oold. 
by  clothing.  <&c.,  through  the  law  of 
vital  habit,  p  257,  258,  ^  449  m-d. 

its  vital  nature  shown  in  plants  by  the 
adaptation  of  tropical  to  odd  cli- 
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mates,  by  the  rapidity  with  wnich 
the  tropical  may  be  made  to  endure 
a  frosty  atmosphere,  by  the  ever- 
greens of  northern  latitudes,  dec, 
ibid,  and  Vital  Habit. 

its  relation  to  vital  habit  exj^ins  the 
dissemination  of  animals  from  the 
region  of  the  Ark,  p.  258,  ^  442  b,  c; 
p.  363,  ^  537-^540 ;  p  364,  ^  544, 548 ; 
p.  369,  ^  562 :  p.  391,  ^  603  ;  which 
is  farUier  illustrated  by  transferring 
plants  lirom  southern  to  northern 
climates,  ut  euvra, 

its  far  more  rapid  reduction,  or  exalta- 
tion, in  disease,  by  a  small  loss  of 
blood,  than  by  all  other  causes  con- 
joined, a  proof  of  its  independence 
of  combustion,  p.  269,  ^  447  d.  See, 
also,  Loss  OP  Blood,  and  hybema- 
ting animaU,  as  below. 

its  remarkable  vicissitudes  in  hyber^ 
nating  animals,  and  derivative  proof 
of  its  vital  production,  p.  258,  ^  441 
d ;  p.  255,  256,  ^  441^  a,  &;  p.  264, 
^446  4. 

supposed  dependence  of,  upon  the  red 
globules  of  blood,  and  objections,  p. 
2^»^^l/;  p.  260,  261,^  445  6-<; 
p.  274-278,  ^  447(. 

generated  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  part,  p.  61,  62,  ^  133  b,  134-136 ; 
p.  67,  ^  150,  151 ;  p.  97,  98,  ^  190. 
191 ;  p. 260,  ^  445  a,  b;  p.  268,270, 
^447ii. 

why  it  sometimes  rises  just  antece- 
dently to  death,  p.  269,  ^  447  d, 

why  it  rises  after  death,  p.  266,  267,  ^ 
447  <i. 

has  one  provision  for  the  lunge,  and 
another  for  "the  rest  of  the  body,"  p 
276,  277,  ^  447^/ 
Oboanic  Kingdom.    See  the  topics  rela- 
tive thereto. 
OsGAinc  Lipx, 

its  laws  sought  in  ^e  ovum,  p.  36-49. 
^63-81. 

changes  in,  as  constituted  by  tempera- 
ment, domestication  of  animals,  cul- 
tivation of  plants,  and  disease,  have 
their  type  m  the  ovum,  p.  44-49,  § 
72-«0. 

resists  chemical  agencies,  p.  29-33,  ^ 
55-60;  p.  34,  ^  62  e. 

its  organs,  p.  54,  ^  105,  107,  111 ;  p. 
57,  4  125. 

its  most  essential  organs,  p.  40,  ^  65 ; 
p.  42,  ^  67 ;  p.  54,  ^  109.  110 ;  p.  55, 
^  115;  p.  56,  ^  122;  and  are  blended 
in  all  parts,  p.  54,  ^  109  &,  1 10 ;  p. 
55,  ^  118-117.  See,  also,  Capxlla- 
aiEs,  and  Circulation,  Capilliet. 

its  great  immediate  ofllce  nutrition  and 
vital  decomposition,  p.  53,  ^  104 ;  p. 
189,  4  278. 
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Orj^anic  Life — continued. 

Its  great  final  cause  in  respect  to  the 
species,  the  development  of  the  gen- 
erative organs,  and  the  production 
of  germs,  p.  56,  ^  121. 

its  several  functions,  p.  64,  ^  105.  See, 
also,  Ohoanic  Functions. 

begins  in  plants,  p;  15,  ^  10,  14;  p. 
16,  ^  16,  17 ;  p.  135,  ^  298-^1, 303 ; 
p.  137,  4  303^ ;  p.  201,  ^  374,  375. 

never  generates  an  inorganic  sub- 
stance for  oi-ganic  purposes,  nor  car- 
ries backward,  in  the  animal  organ- 
ization, an  organic  compound,  p.  15, 
^  13,  14 ;  p.  24,  ^  42  ;-  p.  30,  M9  ; 
p.  33,  ^  60 ;  p.  135,  ^  301 ;  p.  196,  ^ 
360  ;  p.  201,  ^  374,  375. 

its  simplicity  in  plants  in  respect  to 
organization,  p.  54,  4  107 ;  p.  58,  ^ 
129/;  p.  135,  ^  202  :  p.  136,.  ^  303. 

in  plants  the  whole  being,  p.  55,  ^  114 ; 
p.  88,  ff  184,  185. 

complexity  of  its  organs  in  animals,  p. 
54-56,  ^  111-120;  p.  57,  ^  125 ;  p. 
135,  ^02  a;  p.  140-143,  ^  304- 
319. 

its  comprehensive  system  of  connect- 
ed Designs,  p.  143-146,  ^  322^-826. 
See,  also.  Design. 

how  distinguished. from  animal  life,  p. 
53,  ^  98-104  ;  p.  54,  ^  106,  108,  110, 
111;  p.  55,  ^  112-117.  See,  also. 
Life,  Animal. 

indispensable  to  animal  life,  p.  54,  ^ 
108,  110;  p.  55,  (i  115. 

subordinate  to  animal  life,  in  its  com- 
prehensive Design,  p.  15,  ^  10-14 ; 
p.  55,  ^  113,  >14  ;  p.  135,  ^  298,  800. 

gives  rise  to  the  same  diseases  in  the 
organs  of  animal  as  of  organic  life, 
p.  55,  ^  117. 

the  whole  life  of  the  fcetus,  p.  53,  ^  103. 
,  See,  also.  Nerves. 

has  no  repose  but  in  the  germ,  p.  30,, 
^  67 ;  p.  53,  ^  102 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

harmonious  in  its  laws  and  phenome- 
na, p.  1,  M  ;  p.  3,  ^  2,  6,  d ;  p.  14, 
4  6  ;  p.  41,  ^  65  ;  p.  44.  ^  72 ;  p.  47- 
49,  ^  75-80 ;  p.  55,  Hl7 ;  p.  58,  59, 
^  129;  p.  61,  ^  133  e;  p.  62,  63,  ^ 
135-137;  p.  65,  ^  143  c;  p.  67-69, 
^  149-156  ;  p.  81,  ^  169/;  p.  85,  ^ 
175  c;  p.  87,  ^  177-182 ;  p.  88,  89, 
^  185-188  ;  p.  90,  ^  188^  o^;  p.  93- 
95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  96-99,  ^  189  e-192 ; 
p.  101,  102,  \  201-203;  p.  103,  ^ 
205  a,  207,  208  ;  p.  104,  ^  215 ;  p. 
105,  ^  220  a;  p.  106-111,  ^  223- 
233i;  P'  120-122,  ^  237-240;  p. 
124,  125,  4  243-246  ;  p.  128,  ^  266  ; 
p.  129,  130,  ^  273,  277-279;  p.  131- 
133,  ^  285-291 ;  p.  135,  ^  300,  301  ; 
p.  137,  ^  303  e,  303^  a;  p.  140-147, 
^  304-330 ;  p.  148,  149,  ^  336 ;  p. 
191,  192,  ^  351-353;  p.  S09,  ^  384, 


Organic  Life—eantimted. 

385;  p.  212,  ^  392;  p.  216,  ^  399; 
p.  217,  ^  401  6;  p.  222-234,  ^  409  c- 
433 ;  p.  271,  ^  447/;  p.  272.  273,  ^ 
447  h;  p.  279,  ^  449  ;  p  282,  ^  451 ; 
p.  283,  ^  452  a,  e;  p.  284-287,  ^  454 
-458  ;  p.  290,  ^  464,  465  ;  p.  323- 
332,  ^  500 ;  p.  405-412,  ^  638 ;  om^ 
to  on. 

contrasted  with  the  condition  of  dead 
matter,  p.  23-73,  ^  34-163 ;  p.  434, 
435,  ^  680.  See,  also,  PsoPEKTixf 
OF  Life,  Functions,  Age,  Sez,  and 
Death. 

its  results  always  uniform  under  any 
given  combination  of  circumstances, 
p.  120,  121,  ^  237 ;  p.  227,  ^  411  ;  p. 
405-412,  ^  638  ;  p.  442,  ^  686  <i;  p. 
489,  ^  756  b;  p.  619,  ^  892^  r.  See, 
also,  Harmonious  in  its  Laws,  as 
above ;  and  Design,  Thbbapbutics, 
&c. 

contradistinguished  from  chemical  and 
mechanical  philosophy.      See  Ob- 

GANIO  CbEIIISTSY. 

involves  in  animals  the  two  properties 
which  are  specifically  designed  for 
animal  life.  See  Vital  Pbiitgiplb, 
Vital  Propebties,  Nbbvous  Pow- 
EB,  and  Sensibility.  See,  also. 
Life. 
OaoAino  Pbocbsses, 

type  of,  in  the  genn,  p.  36-49,  ^  6S-81. 

proof  of  their  universal  vital  natnie 
derived  from  the  function  of  gener- 
aUon,  p.  280,  ^  449  d. 

ObOANIO  PROPEBTtES, 

conmion  to  plants  and  animals,  p^  88, 
^  183,  184  a, 

modified  in  each  department,  p.  88,  ^ 
185.     See  Vital  Pbopbbtibs,  and 
Vital  Pbinciplb. 
Obganism, 

the  universal  body,  p.  52,  ^  89. 

radiated,  p.  53,  ^  93. 

symmetrical  as  a  whole,  p.  53,  ^  95. 

composed  of  two  systems ;  one  rela- 
tive to  the  Individual,  tiie  other  to 
the  species,  p.  53,  ^  96,  97. 
/the  animal  founded  on  the  organic,  p. 
53,  ^  98-103  ;  p.  54,^  108,  110,  111 ; 
p.  55,  ^  114-117  ;  p.  143-146,  ^  322- 
326. 
Obganization, 

beginning  of  in  plants,  p.  15,  ^'10, 14  c. 

rudiments  of,  p.  41,  ^  65 ;  p.  46,  ^  74. 

its  simplicity  in  plants,  p.  54,  ^  107 ; 
p.  135,  ^  302. 

and  vital  properties,  mutually  depend- 
ent, p.  16,^  14  c;  p.  81,  ^  170. 

its  most  essentia]  part,  p.  54,  ^  109  h, 
Oboanized  Stbuctubb.      See   Stbvo!^ 

URE. 

Obgans,  Developvemt  op.    See 

OPMENT. 
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Organs  of  Aitimal  Live, 
their  designation,  &c.,  p.  54,  ^  106 ;  p. 

58,  ^  127. 
their  subserviency  to  organic  life,  p. 

54,  55,  ^  111-117;  p.  106,^  823;  p. 

108,  ^  228 ;  p.  Ill,  ^  233| ;  p.  144- 

146,  ^  323-326 ;  p.  882-889,  ^  451 

e-461i;  p.  325,  ^  500  e;  p.  832,  ^ 

501  c ;  p.  338,  339,  ^  514/,  g. 
not  necessary  to  organic  life,  p.  54,  ^ 

108.    See,  also,  Oboanio  Lipb,  and 

Nerves. 
Okoans  op  Oroanio  Lipe, 
arrangement  of,   according  to  their 

functions,  p.  57,  ^125. 
compound,  p.  52,  53,  ^  89,  92. 
their  sympathetic  relations,  p.  56,  ^ 

129  c-f. 
their  relations  liable  to  derangements, 

p.  59,  ^  129  g-H;  p.  361,  362,  ^  529. 

Sec,  also,  Laws  op  Syxpatht,  and 

Nkrvous  Power. 
their  mechanical  relations,  p.  59,  ^ 

129  k. 
indispensable  to  animal  life,  p.  64,  ^ 

108. 
indispensable  to  each  other,  p.  54,  ^ 

109. 
general  nature  of  the  relations  be- 
tween the  organs  of  organic  and  of 

animal  life,  p.  55,  ^  111-117. 
Ovum, 
its  state  of  life,  p.  80,  ^  57 ;  p.  36-42, 

^  63-60  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  & ;  p.  104,  ^  212. 
its  principle  of  development,  p.  87-40, 

^64-65. 
vitai  Theory  of  its  development,  p.  41, 

^65. 
cheinical  Theory  of  its  development,  p. 

190,  191,  ^  350i  n. 
special   circumstances   attending  its 

condition  and  development,  p.  56,  ^ 

122  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  A ;  p.  104,  ^  818. 
its  vital  modifications,  p.  44,  ^  78 ;  p. 

56,  ^  122,  128;  p.  97,  ^  190  6;  p. 

104,  4  212. 
how  impressed  in  fecundation,  p.  44, 

45,  ^  72-73 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  ft ;  p.  104, 

^  212. 
its  development  a  type  of  all  organic 

processes,  p.  46,  ^  73  ft;  p.  68,  ^ 

153-156  a. 
its  development  suppliet  a  type  of  all 

diseases,  p.  45,  4  78;  p.  47-49,  ^ 

75-80. 
transmits  disease,  p.  47,  48,  ^  76-78. 
votentiaiiy  the  futore  being,  p.  40,  ^  65. 
Illustrates  the  general  character  of  the 

properties  of  lifb,  p   41,  ^  72;  p. 

47-49,  ^  75-80 ;  p.  856,  ^  441^  d. 
illustrates  the  philoaophy  of  hybrid  an- 
imals and  hybrid  plants,  p.  44,  45,  ^ 

72 
its  supposed  nucleus  of  a  cell,  p.  48,  ^ 

67;  p.  50,  ^83  ft;  p.  60,  f  181. 


Ovum— conltnu«d. 

its  peculiarities  in  different  tribes,  p. 
56,  ^  188 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  ft. 

oviparous  and  viviparous,  distinctions 
between,  p.  45,  ^  73  a;  p.  97,  ^ 
190  ft. 

organic  life  alone  in  operation  during 
its  development,  p.  53,  ^  103. 

development  of  its  nervous  system, 
organs  of  sense,  and  voluntary  mus- 
cles, like  that  of  the  liver,  stomach, 
&c.,  designed  for  independent  life, 
and  the  work  of  development  de- 
volves, therefore,  upon  the  extreme 
vessels,  p.  43,  ^  67 ;  p.  54,  ^  109 ;  p. 
884,  ^  455  a,  ft ;  p.  886,  ^  456 ;  p. 
889,^461ia;  p.  348-853,  4  516-684. 

its  power  of  resisting  external  in- 
fluences, p.  30,  ^  57 ;  p.  56,  ^  183 ; 

p.  856,  ^441 M- 
evmces  great  Design,  p.  56,  ^  183 ;  p. 

97,  ^  190  ft.     See  Nerves,  their  early 

development,  dec. 

OZYDATION    OP    THE    BlOOD  .  AITD    BODT. 

See  CoMBusTioir,  and  Oboanic  Heat. 

OXVOEN, 

its  relative  connection  with  animals 
and  plants,  p.  187-139,  ^  308^-^03}. 

its  connection  with  respiration,  p.  889, 
^  419 ;  p.  866,  ^  447  <i;  p.  868,  ^447 
d ;  p.  870,  ^  447  c ;  p  874-878,  ^  447^. 

a  test  of  the  assumed  dependence  upon, 
of  fMtion  and  animal  heat,  p.  855,  ^ 
441/. 

its  connection,  in  organic  chemistty, 
with  the  various  processes  and  re- 
sults of  life.  See  CoMBusnoir,  and 
Physiology,  in  relation  to  the  red 
globules  of  blood. 

Christison's  observations  upon  in  dis- 
ease, p.  870,  ^  447  e. 

its  reUtive  connection  with  the  genera- 
tion of  heat  and  other  products  of 
organic  beings,  p.  873,  ^  447  h. 


Paiw, 
rarely  a  canse  of  disease,  p.  688,  ^  891 

m. 
does  not  affect  organic   actions  in 
health,  p.  79,  ^  167,  note;  p.  568,  ^ 
891m. 
should  not  be  prevented,  nor  aasoaffed, 
by  means  wkich  may  endanger  life, 
p.  584,  ^  891  c,  d;  p.  587,  i  891  k; 
p.  593,  ^  891i  k.    See,  also,  Nar- 
cotics. 
Paralysis, 
prevents  the  operation  of  the  will  by 
embarrassing  its  action  upon  the 
nervous  power.    See  Will,  Nbbv- 
ous  Power,  Narcotics,  MonoK,  and 
Analogies. 
Past  and  Pbbsbnt,  p.  808-807,  f  8TB}  «. 
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Patkoloot, 

ii$  gtnenU  surtey,  p.  41S-640,  4  689- 
861 ;  comprehendiiig  RgmoU  Gmter, 

'  B.  414-487,  ^  64^-666 ;  iVwMMli  0r 
F§ikologieal  Ctmte,  p.  487-484,  4 
667^76 ;  SvmpUmM,  p.  484-465,  ^ 
•77-604i;  iforM  AntOom,  p.  466- 
468^^696-.709:  £|/KMUMitfMm,p.464- 
'  488,  4  710-766 ;  ii'eMr,  p.  488-499, 
4  767-786;  KeasMt  Cangeatimh  p. 
600-618,(788^18;  i<vmor«lim,  p. 
614^640,  (  819-861. 

idli(|8oUi'asdDatiiie.o(p.8,(2;  p. 418, 
414,4  889-848. 

to  tlM  wrtioian  the  great  filial  oliject  of 
r,p  8,(83;  p. 418,(6880. 
upon  fibjmHiQgj,  p.  78,  ( 
188;  p.  107^111,  (  886-8881. 

tik  CktmkMi  awMiem  rf,  p.  171-178,  ( 

880,  No6.  41,  48,  48,  44,  46,  46 ;  p. 

174-178.  (  860^  tf^;  p.  861,  868,  ( 

441  c ;  p. 616, ( Bibb; p. 517, ( 881  c. 

Pavobbas, 

difdoped  finsm  inteatmal  canal,  p.  41, 
(  86.    See,  also,  AftiMXLATuur. 
PAsnowf.    See  Mental  Emotxoits. 

dMBDicBl  theoiy  oU  p.  166,  (  849  e. 
See*  alto,  Oomrnvvnon, 
nsoamoir, 

aeoaaaaiy  to  trae  aenaation,  p.  89,  ( 

.  188;  p.  100,  (  196;  p.  184,  (843; 
p.  888,  (  451  c. 

■ol  concerned  in  the  fonction  of  tym- 
M%,  p.  54,  65,  (  111-117;  p.  101, 
108,  (  801-203 ;  p.  185,  (  845,  846 ; 
p.  283,  (  451  ;  p.  283,  (  452. 
Pkhombna, 

the  foundation  of  philosophy.    See  Ef- 
fects. 
Philanthropy, 

indispensable  in  medical  philosophy,  as 
in  the  practice  of  medicine,  p.  123, 
(240,  dLC. 
Pmup,  Wilson, 

hia  Experiments  to  determine  the  Law* 
of  the  Vital  Functions,  p.  110,  (  233. 

neglected,  p.  112,  (  234  b. 

statement  of  his,  and  analogous  experi- 
ments by  otiiers,  and  the  author's  in- 
ductions from  them,  p.  290-321,  ( 
462-494. 

I^PXLOBOPHT, 

portents  of  coming  changes  in,  p.  7,  ( 
4i5;p.8,9,(6;p.l4,(6;p.l74, 
(  350i  ;  p.  203-207,  (  376i ;  p.  460- 
468,  (  709,  note.  See,  also,  Phtbi- 
OLOOY  AND  Oboanic  Chemistry,  con- 
troMtcd. 

neglected,  p.  112,  (  234  &;  p.  154,  ( 
849  i;  p.  202,  (  876^ ;  p.  219,  (  408  ; 
p.  234,  235,  (  433 ;  p.  434,  (  676  b; 
p.  457,  (  699  e ;  p.  482,  (  744 ;  p. 
484,  (748;  p.  515,  (  819  b;  p.  715- 
721,  (  960  a. 

OB  limits,  p.  185,  (  8501  k;  p.  206,  ( 
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876|«ip.817,(408«|  p.  71 
(  960  a.  See,  idao,  Scdriicb 
<rBc  and/alff,  OliiBtiited  in  the ' 
ten  of  Pytktgons  and  Amu 
p.  488,  (  744. 
fdu,  flhuMted  bj  prerailiBf 
in*  medicine,  p.  174-178,  ( 
860};  n.  484,  486.  «  748,  7 
616-619,  (  819  ft-SaS. 

PBLBBint.    Se^  Vbmovb   Coira 
and  Vbhous  Tissus. 

Phthisis  PoLMOHAua, 

.  an  ioflammatoiy  diaeaae,  in 
phaaea,  and  demanding  loan  o 
and  a  Btriet^.  aotqplSogiatiio 
*  ment  in  ita  early,  ata^a.  a 
Btinence^pom  meat  in  the  in 
▼anoed,  p.  457,  ^  698  c;  p. 
700  h:  p.  469,  (  705  ;  p.  471 
i;  p.  646-661,  (868-864;  p. 
890  e;  p.  838-841,  (  89S4  4 
766,  786,  4  1007-1008.  Set 
Medical  and  Phyaiological  Co 
tariea,  ^oL  ii^  p.  608-684 ;  p.  74 

Phtsiolooists, 
^leiz  dn^  to  their  ofwn  aoiflnoa, 
ll;p.8,(5;  plSJI,(S40; 
(  8m;  p.  807,  (  876i  h;  p. 
44li/{  p.  489.  (  674  a;  pi 

their  proper  rocation,  p.  8-4»  ( 
10-14,  (  6M;  P-  m,  4  87 

807,  (  876}  b:  p.  888,  «  488 
879,(448;  p.  880,  (  600  « ; 

(  674  a. 

the  proper  ground  for  their  indu< 
p.  10,  11,  (  54;  p.  115,  (  sa^ 
429,  (  674  a ;  p.  434, 435,  (  67 
See,  also,  Fact*. 
Physiological  Statbs,  . 

inferred  from  morbid  states^  p. 
134;  p.  64,  (  140;  p.  73,  (  H 
107-111,  (  225-2331;  p.  865, 
o-c;  p.  272,  (447^;  p.  501- 
791-817. 

inferred  from  the  natural  produi 
62,  (  135. 

inferred  from  natural  stimoli,  p. 
136;  p.  97,  (  190;  p.  98,  (  11 
p.  100,  (  199,  201. 

inferred  from  the  action  of  in< 
agents,  p.  63,  (  137;  p.  64,  ( 
p.  66,  (  143 ;  p.  67,  (  149,  \i 
68-73.  (  153-162 ;  p.  98,  (  19 

govern  the  morbid  statea,  p.  67, 
150 ;  p.  107-111,  (  285-2331. 

do  not  teach  the  moibid  atatea,  o 
they  are  illustrated  by  the  n 
p.  8,  (  2  c,  and  qm  oiore.  Sec 
Rbmbdies,  thbib  Capabiutii 
ErrBCTs. 

not  taught  by  Anatomy,  p.  3,  (  : 
50,  (  83  c;  p.  59,  (  131.  $e< 
MOBBID  AnaTOHT. 
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Phtsiolooy, 

its  general  survey,  p.  15-412,  ^  7-638. 

objects  of,  p.  3,  ^  S. 

regards  Nature  according  to  her  ordi- 
nations, p.  3,  ^  2  &;  p.  11,  ^  5  i  f ; 
p.  12,  ^  5i^  6^  a;  p.  330,  ^  600  n. 

schools  of,  p.  6,  ^  4^. 

considered  under  seven  divisions,  p. 
22,  ^  31. 

not  learned  from  anatomy,  p.  3,  ^  2  c ; 
p.  50,  ^83c;  p.  59,  ^  131. 

its  relations  to  pathology  and  therapeu- 
tics, p.  1,  U;  p.  2,  3,^  2;  p.  66,  ^ 
115-117;  p,  68,  ^  129;  p.  61-70.  ^ 
133-160 ;  p.  98,  ^  19^ ;  p.  102.  ^ 
202  ;  p  107-122,  ^  225-240 ;  p.  131. 

132,  ^  284-288  ;  p.  331,  ^  600  c ;  p. 
398,  ^  626  ;  p.  405-413,  ^  638,  639 ; 
p.  541,  ^  852. 

vitiated  by  experiments,  p.  11-13,  ^ 
5ie,/,6U;  P  14.^6;  p.  17,^18 
e :  p.  26,  ^  48  ;  p.  28,  ^  53  c  ;  p.  132, 

133.  ^  289-291.;  p.  148,  ^  334,  836 ; 
p.  173,  ^  350^;  p.  179-182,  ^  860| 
e-g ;  p.  196-198,  ^  360-364 ;  p.  200, 
^  366  ;  p.  202,  ^  376i ;  p.  485,  ^  749  ; 
p.  518,  ^  823. 

how  far  surrendered  to  Chemistry,  p. 
8,  9,  ^  5 ;  p.  13,  ^  5k  a;  p.  148,  ^ 
335 ;  p.  155,  ^  349  i;  p.  176,  ^  860^ 
q ;  p.  202.  ^  376^  ;  p.  235,  ^  433. 

the  qualifications  of  chemists  for  its 
investigation,  p.  7,  ^  4^  i ;  p.  8,  9,  ^ 
5;  p.  11,  ^  6k  c,  d;  p.  157-173,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  3-46  ;  p.  174-182,  ^  350^ 
350i  ff ;  p.  202.  203,  ^  376^ ;  p.  239, 
^438<2. 

its  essential  philosophy,  as  well  as  of 
disease,  supposed  to  reside  in  the 
red  globules  of  blood,  p.  167-160,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  1-10 ;  p.  161-163,  ^  350, 
Nos.  15-19;  p.  174-178, ^360i-^50|; 
p.  208,  ^  383  a;  p.  251,  262,  ^  441  c; 
p.  254,  255.  ^  441  «,  /;  p.  260,  ^ 
445  6 ;  p.  274-278,  ^  447^. 

demonstrative  proof  of  the  error  of  the 
grand  doctrine  in  organic  chemistry, 
that  motion  and  organic  results  de- 
pend upon  oxygen  gas,  p.  266,  ^  441 
/;  p.  318-321,  ^494.  See,  also,  Com- 
bustion. 
Phtsiolooy  and  OsaANic  Chcmistrt 
Contrasted,  p.  19,  ^  18  e;  p.  !57- 
173,  MM  ;  P  189,  190,  ^  350|  it; 
p.  191.  ^51  ;  p.  246,  ^  440/;  p. 
277,  278,  ^  447J  f;  p.  514,  ^  819  «, 
Nos.  1-7.  See,  also.  Organic  Chem- 
istry, contradistinguithsd  from,  4^. 
Physiolooy,  Summary  Conclusion  of, 
OR  ITS  Unity  op  Design,  p.  405- 
412,  ^  638. 
Plants, 

indispensable  to  animals,  p.  16,  ^  13, 
14 ;  p.  17-20,  M8 ;  p.  186-189,  ^ 
298—303. 


Plants — continued, 

subsist  on  mineral  substances,  p.  15, 
HI.  14 ;  p.  16,  ^  16 ;  p.  20,  ^8  e , 
p.  136-139,  ^  298-303^. 

their  food  originally  from  the  atmos- 
phere, p.  16,  ^  16;  p.  135^138,  ^ 
303-a03i. 

have  greater  organizing  power  than 
animals,  p.  15,  ^1 ;  p.  24,  ^  42 ;  p. 
106,  ^  217 ;  p.  135,  ^  298,  300. 

their  simplicity  of  life,  p.  55,  ^  114 ;  p. 
58,  ^  129  /;  p.  88,  ^  185 ;  p.  135,  ^ 
302;  p.  140,^804. 

their  organic  properties,  p.  88,  4  183, 
184;  p.  93,  ^  188i  d;  p.  106,  ^ 
217. 

their  life  essentially  the  same  as  that 
of  animals,  p.  14,  ^ ;  p.  16,  ^  8-10, 
12-14;  p.  21,  22,  ^  19-30;  p.  23, 
24,  ^  34-42  ;  p.  26,  ^  47-49 ;  p.  27, 
^  52,  63 ;  p.  29,  ^  54  a;  p.  30-36,  ^ 
66-62 :  p.  44,  ^  72  ;  p.  45,  ^  73  5 ;  p. 
48,  ^  77;  p  49,  ^  80;  p.  51,  52,  ^ 
84,  85  ;  p.  64,  ^  107-109 ;  p.  66,  ^ 
112-116;  p.  66,  ^  121-123;  p.  68,  ^ 
129/;  p.  68,  69,  ^  153-157;  p.  82, 
^  170  a,  171 ;  p.  83,  ^  172-174}  p. 
86.  (i  176;  p.  88,  ^84  a,  186;  p. 
89,  ^  188  a;  p.  90,  ^  188^  6,  e;  p. 
93-96,  ^  188^  d ;  p.  98,  ^  191  «;  p. 
108,  4  207 ;  p.  104,  ^  214 ;  p.  105,  ^ 
217  ;  p.  127,  ^  261-264  ;  p.  129,  130, 
^  277,  278  ;  p.  132-134.  ^  289-296; 

R140,  ^  804;  p.  163-167,  ^  860, 
OS.  64-77,  and  Nos.  26i,  27,  51 ;  p. 
207,  208,  ^  381  ;  p.  224,  226,  ^  409 
g'-i;  p.  226,  227,  ^  410,  411  ;  p.  260 
-262,  ^  445  a-/;  p.  273,  ^  447  A;  p 
280,  ^  449  d;  p.  283,  ^  462  a;  p 
284,  ^  464,  465  ;  p.  286,  ^  466  «;  p. 
289,  ^  4&l\a;  p.  845,  846,  4  616  d 
No.  7 ;  p.  891,  892,  ^  608-606 ;  p 
395,  ^  618  h;  p.  435,  ^  680;  p.  442 
^  686  il;  p.  474,  476,  ^  783  /-«;  p. 
619,  ^  892  r ;  p.  746,  ^  990^  {. 

their  creation  before  animals,  AiUhm'9 
proof  of,  p.  136,  186,  ^  308  c;  p. 
137,  138,  4  3031  6.  e. 

essentially  independent  of  animals,  p. 
15,  ^  11-14;  p.  16,  ^  16,  17;  p.  186. 
136,  ^  308  «;  p.  137,  188,  ^  808|i^e 

the  beginning  of  organic  compounds, 
p.  15,  ^  10,  18,  14;  p.  135-189,  « 
298-3031. 

their  manifestations  of  vital  motion,  p.* 
103,  ^  207;  p.  134,  ^  293,  2M;  p. 
163-167,  ^  350,  Nos.  63-77. 

illustrate  continwms  sympathy ,  p.  66,  f 
129/;  p.  322,  ^  498  c;  p.  851,  4 
524  a.  No.  2. 

the  action  of  light  upon,  p.  46,  ^  74  «; 
p.  90-95,  4  188^  d;  p.  136,  187^  4 
303  i,  e ;  p.  163-165,  ^  360,  Not 
64-70. 

their  diaeaaes,  p.  98,  ^  188i  4;  p  90^ 
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4  191  a;  p.  823,  4  488  e;  p.  474^476^ 
♦  788/-i. 

aiiiilogy  traced  betwe^  the  process 
of  regeneration  in  inferior  aninaals, 
of  the  stag's  horn,  &a,  and  of  rep- 
aration, ingrafting,  d^.,  of  fdante, 
and  the  union  of  wounds  by  the  ad- 
hesive process,  and  the  dependence 
of  the  latter  upon  inflammation 
thrpui^  the  coincidence  in.the  shn- 
nltaneons  efRifion  4)f  lymph  around 
the  wall  of  an  abscess,  the  ibrma- 
flon  of  pus,  the  institution  of  the  ul- 
deratiTe  process  in  the  direotion  of 
the  surface,  and  the  ultimate  cica^ 
trintion,  and  thence  solose  analogy 
between  the  Tital  oonatitation  of 
pknta  and  animals,  and  their  morbid 

.  states,  through  an  example  parallel 
•  to  an  abscess,  which  is  presented  by 
the  stem  of  trees,  wbea  circnm- 
ecribed  dmease  is  set  up  beneath 
thc^-sorftce,  p.  88^  i  185;  p.  470,  i 
719  a;  p.  471-476^  ^^TSS-TSS;  p. 
479,^7416. 

PlIVTS  AMD  AnIMALB, 

their  Amdamental  distinetion,  p.  15,  f 

'  ll-14&;p.  17-^,^18. 

their  composition,  p.  15,  j^  IS ;  p.  17- 
M,  4  18;  p.  S&-S8,  i  84-58.    See, 
ahio.  Plants,  and  OaaAino  Lnra. 
PmvaosAsTftfo  Niava, 

ifpertafaiB  to  organic  life.  See  Nbbt- 
ous  Power. 

POLLBH, 

analogous  to  semen.    Sbe  Semen,  and 
Ovum. 
POVLTICBS,  Wabm, 

their  uses,  and  mode  of  operating,  p. 
681-683. 

POBTAI.  ClBCULATION.  ScO  CIRCULATION, 
POBTAL. 

Potash,  Tartrate  of.    See  Cathabtics, 
and  Trebapbutics. 

POTAIR,   SUPEB-TABTBATE    OP.       SCO  Ga- 

THABTics,  and  Remedial  Action. 

Potash  and  Soda,  Tabtbate  op.    See 
Cathabtics,  and  Thbbapbutics. 

Pbaoticb  of  Medicine, 
how  taught  in  Hospitals.    See  Hos- 
pital Repobts  and  Pbbcepts. 

Pbbdisposition  to  Disease, 
author'9  theory  of,  p.  47-49,  ^  75-81  ; 
p.  87,  ^  181 ;  p.  368,  ^  569  ;  p.  420- 
487,  ^  654-666  ;  p.  429, 430,  ^  674  d ; 
p.  669,  670,  ^  902  t. 

PaiNCIPLES, 

importance  of,  p.  4,  ^  3,  4;  p.  331,  ^ 
500  o;  p.  489,  ^756  &. 

consistency,  a  test  of,  p.  1,^1;  p.  3, 
^  2  e;  p.  331,  ^  600  o;  p.  489,  ^ 
756  b.  See,  ^so,  Vitalism  and 
SoLiDisM,  and  Physiology  and  Ob- 
OANio  Chemistbt,  ConiraiUd. 


in  mtHciiUf  fhtn  tlieir.  dxwm 
dfserepancy,  fimn  no  teal 
lights  pfmeaherafaip  of  the 

rfession,  p.  T7,  meU  ;  p.  6: 
p.  520,  {885;  {1.540,4 
558,  6  878. 
an  itttrodoetoiy  ezposUion  oC 

PmOSLBlU, 

one  ftr  Orgmtie  CkemiMirwt  p. 
4  450  4^451/;  p.  880,  «  60 
'  another  Ibr  UMal  MmierimUM 
85,  U75  0^  p.  106,' ^  340  e 
'«  450  c^p.  880,^60011. 
another  tarAHkUmt  p.  16,  ^  ] 
PaopsssioM,  Mbihoal,  zw  '£vm 
THB  UxirBD  States, 
their  relatiTo  merits.     See 
EnvoATioir. 
Pbopbetus  of  Lux.    See  Vitj 

.  xanas. 

PaoTnkr, 

an  hnpoitaiit  *'  Instmiiieiit'*  in 

Obemlstty,  p.  17-80,  f  18; 

58  c;  p.  810-408,  4  400  «,  5 

4 1106  a.    See,  also,  MQuk 

PLT  TO  Lissio,  COirOBBiniN 

▲xnPBOTBnr.    Lomdm^  184 
Pbozdutb  OB  Patholooicai.  C 

DiSBASB, 

gBBsnl  conaidefatioD  o£  p.  * 

f 667-670. 
oonistitiitea  the  dSaeaae  itaeUl 

668. 
undergoes  a  constant   succe 

spontaneous   or   artificial 

during  the  progress  of  dii 

428,  i  672. 
the  yarious  changes  result  t 

natural  instability  of  the  p] 

of  life,  t^. 
is  the  special  object  of  all  i 

agents,  p.  428,  $  673,  dec.     S 

Vital  Pbopebties,  Remote 

and  Thebapeutici. 
Pbozimate  Pbinoiplbs  of  OmoAH 

pounds, 
their  reputed  nature,  p.  89,  ^  5 
are  chemical  transformations, 

19,  ^  18  ;  p.  28,  29,  ^  53  6-^ 
their  true  nature,  p.  84,  25,  ^ 

p.  27,  $  53  ;  p.  4(M8,  «  65-€ 

PULIE, 

in  its  relation  to  disease-,  i 
448. 
Pus, 
depends  upon  inflammation. 
flammation,  and  Da  sign. 
PuTBir  action, 
its  causes  and  peculiarities,  p 
^  54-59 ;  p.  34-36,  ^  62.     S 

NiTBOGEN. 

its  principal  cause  evinces  tl 
not  concerned  in  digestioi] 


IITDBX. 
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Putrefaction — continued. 

any  process  of  organic  life,  ihid. 
See,  also,  Dioestioic. 

more  philosophically  the  caoae  of  the 
explosion  of  gunpowder  than  of  di- 
gestion or  of  the  waste  of  living 
bodies,  p.  35,  ^  62  e.  See,  also, 
DioBSTioN,  Chemical  Theory  off  and 
Physiology  o/,  and  Decomposition, 
Vital. 

incompatible  with  life,  p.  16,  ^  17 ;  p. 
105,  ^  221  ;  p.  583,  634,  ^  843. 
Stahl  and  Junker  define  "  life  as  a 
state  opposite  to  putridity." 

rapid  in  dead  animal  compounds,  p. 
34,  ^  62  c ;  p.  96,  ^  189  c. 

takes  place  under  organic  conditions, 
p.  28,  ^  54  a. 

promoted  mostly  by  nitrogen  gas,  p. 
34-36,  ^  62. 

important  in  the  philosophy  of  Organic 
Chemistry  and  Humoralism,  p.  167- 
170,  ^  350,  Nos.  29-39  ;  p.  17»,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  44,  45 ;  p.  179,  ^  860}  c ; 
p.  181,  ^  350|  e ;  p.  199,  200,  ^  865  ; 
p.  514,  ^  819  a,  Nos  1,  2,  3 ;  p.  517, 
^821  c;  p.  529,  ^835. 
Pylorus, 

admits  the  passage  of  solid  food,  dux, 
through  morbid  changes  of  irritabil- 
ity, p.  99,  ^  192.. 


Q. 

QUINIA, 

its  therapeutical  uses,  with  various 
relative  considerations,  p.  693-607. 


R. 


Races  op  Mankind, 

evince  the  influences  of  climate,  6lc., 
without  any  remarkable  physiologi- 
cal, but  greater  moral,  distinctions, 
p.  391-393. 
Reason, 

its  great  characteristics,  judgment  and 
reflection,  p.  123,  ^  241  6 ;  p.  124,  ^ 
241c. 

the  peculiar  attribute  of  the  soul,  p. 
123,  ^  241  a ;  p.  124,  ^  241  e. 

contrasted  with  instinct,  p.  123,  184,  ^ 
241  b,  c. 

its  alliance  to  instinct,  p.  123,  124,  ^ 
241  c. 

as  associated  with  instinct,  a  connect- 
ing moral  medium  between  man  and 
animals,  p.  123,  ^  241  e. 

the  connecting  link  between  man  and 
his  Maker,  p.  124,  4  241  e.  See, 
also.  Truth. 

author"*  proof  from,  in  connection  with 
instinct f  of  the  identity  of  mankind 


Reason — continued. 

in  respect  to  species,  p.  123,  ^  24! 

c,  note.    See,  also.  Instinct. 
Replsz  Action, 

its  general  philosophy  known  in  former 
times ;  its  mechanism  and  physio- 
logical laws  lately  determined,  p 
290,  ^  462-465 ;  p.  320,  (f  4dA  dd; 
p.  362,  ^  530.  See,  also,  Nervous 
Power,  Sensibility,  Sympathetic, 
and  Sympathy. 
Relations,  Sympathetic, 

of  a  general  nature,  p.  58,  ^  129 ;  p. 
63,  ^  137 ;  p.  64-66,  ^  140-143.  See, 
also,  Sympathy,  Ganolionic  System, 
and  Nervous  Power. 

mechanical,  p.  59,  ^  129  ^. 
Remedial  Action,  or  Modus  Operandi 
op  Remedies, 

considered  critically,  p.  661-689.    See, 
also,  Remedies,  considered  generally, 
<Slc. 
Remedies, 

the  cause  of  their  diflferences,  p.  27,  ^ 
52 ;  p.  68,  ^  155.  See,  also,  Anal- 
ogies. 

their  specific  relations  to  organs,  p.  63, 
^  137;  p.  66,  ^  143.  See,  al^o, 
Adaptation,  Law  of. 

their  action  accords  with  the  exietinfl 
condition  of  the  vital  states,  p.  8,  9 
2  b;  p.  59,  ^  129  g~i;  p.  66-69,  ^ 
144-156 ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p.  98,  ^  191 
&;  p.  122,  ^  240;  p.  437-442,  ^  68fr 
686.  See,  also,  Patholooy,  and 
Therapeutics. 

analogous  in  action  to  morbific  causes, 
p.  642,  ^  854 ;  p.  662-665,  ^  895- 
901.  See,  also,  Remedial  Action. 
and  Analogies. 

their  capabilities,  effects,  and  doses,  to  be 
known  only  by  their  trial  under  vari- 
ous conditions  of  human  maladies, 
and  to  be  obtained  only  by  a  careful 
reference  to  their  virtues  and  to  Itie 
existing  pathological  conditions,  p.  8, 
^2c;  p.63,  ^  137  <{ ;  p.  65,  4  143 c ; 
p.  67,  ^  160,  151 ;  p.  122,  ^  240 ;  p. 
148,^834;  p.  417,^650;  p.  428,  ^, 
671>674  a;  p.  430-433,  ^  676,  676 
a;  p.  434,  ^  680  ;  p.  437-443,  ^  686, 
686 ;  p.  459,  ^  705 ;  p.  464,  ^  712, 
718;  p.486,^760&;p.488,^766&; 
p.  628,  ^  881 ;  p.  541,  542,  4  854;  p. 
543,^857;  p  646,  ^  859 ;  p.  647,  ^ 
863  d;  p.  565,  ^  889/,  g;  p.  667- 
569,  ^  899  l-mm ;  p.  572-574,  $  890 

d,  e;  p.  675,  676,  ^  890  A-/ ;  p.  677« 
678,  4  890  0-^ ;  p.  580,  681,  4  890^ 
e-g;  p.  584,  i  891  d;  p.  586..569^  ^ 
891  hr^;  p.  690-698,  ^89U;  p.  607- 
600,  ^  892  c,  d;  p.  608-610,  ^  809} 

e,  d;  p.  618,  ^  892^ 6;  p.  616, «  892^ 
e,  f;  p.  619, «  892^  r  ;  p.  628, «  808} 
c:  p.  626,  ^  802}  /;  p.  628,  080,  | 
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;  |i.sa>,86B,4msim«/p. 


mi;  p.  M4,  f  900i  p.  STS-WS, 


aU )  p.  TOS,  708,  )  WB-MS ;  p.  707, 

4  HS,  ew :  p.  711-71B,  4  Bsa-sto ; 

p.  7M,  4  Oei  a;  p.  7S8,  4  >«1  c,  ri; 
p^  78B-TSt,  i  971-070,  «*<*«(«. 


Mpeett,  p.  a,  4  >  );  p  sT,  4Uj  p. 
M,4nip.U,$73    p.5B,4117i 

^W,4l»ft,■  p<l,4l83e;p-W. 
>197i  p.  SB,  f  lU;  p  07,  4  li9- 
lU;  p.7S,4193:  p  8T.4177-1SS1 
p.SS,4  188 «;  p.  9H,  4  ISl  a,  t;  p. 
M,  4  ISSi  p.  101-104.  4  S01.4M; 
p.  100-1)1,  4  S13-Saa|;  p.  891-8a6, 

4  4as-sn  -.  p.  406-411,  4  bss;  p. 

SW,  4  Ul  I.  p.  e«S-«B,  4  SWMMt. 
Sm,  alio,  RsnuuL  AcnoB,  »•>- 
Mtni  crititmUf. 
do  not  openta  by  abMiptiDii,  p.  301- 
814,-4  Ul-M8i ;  p.  81B-SSI,  4  W4. 
.  See,  ■bo,  BuKOKiLUM,  RaKRDtii. 
Juraon,  AxiLoeiai,  uid  Aaint- 

dKnni  not  lo  act  upon  uwobMnlwl 


form  of  diaease,  as  the  intenuittenl 
fever,  or  ob  iodine,  mercury,  quinia. 
&o.,  will  alike  induce  absorption  of 
Ijmpb  in  indurated  enlargementB  of 


/;  p.  677-^79,  f  901  li.    See,  also, 
Aiioamov. 
Bie  oon<tauUy  influenced  by  the  order 
of  their  application,  ut  mm 


also,  Thiki 


aetion  of,  often  depends  upon  the  ef- 
fect* of  tntecedent  and  EUbsequent 
remediea,  ibii,  6ta. 
.can  not  be  iaolated  from  a  consecutiTe 
Mrieo,  and  each  one  studied  in  ita  ef- 
fect* by  itaelf-    See  general  Thiii- 

PKDTICI,  BLaaDLKTTtHO,  Bud  RbNI- 
nUL    ACTIOH. 

RnniiTiDH, 
pbjaiology  of,  and  its  conprehenaive 
,:c — : ' —mote  sympathy, 


In  eiganic  chemiatiy,  the  canae  of  all 
motions,  processes,  and  results,  the 
canse  of  itself,  and  the  cause  of 
death,  p  173,  4  850,  No.  46.  See, 
atao,  CoKiDBTioir. 


4  440  ee,  N*.  1*. 
ito  ftwdunafltal  ati 


indinenaaUe  to  tiM  pn 
tmlh,  aid  of  aslBitee,  p.  1 
p.M,4S4-S«;  p.S4,$6a 
4Ti;»-4»,  4B1:  plSS, 
piat-iaa.4»oi-aati;  p. 

4SS0t-Nai  P.S17,  64M, 
4  on  ».    See,  stao,  DcaM 

objectims  la  the  doetrine  a 
S6«,4ass». 

ROOHILLE  SXLTS.      SOO  Oi.tXAM 

ursnnos,  &e. 
Rnintu.  Bee  CiTHA>nca, 
svrs,  ToMide,  Ax/rzmAvrra 
raunoB,  and  Bsnsui.  At 
.dtject  of  its  ananBement  ■ 
OlOOp  «f  elteraftvca  ;  aea 


ooa^Med  of  tbeume  aerei 
menta  aa  blood,  p.  38,  4  : 
84,  4  41,  48. 

its  motion  shown  to  be  a  vit; 
by  direct  observation,  an 
variety  of  unique  climinat. 
the  sap,  p.  24,  4  41,  43 ; 

393  ;  p. 331-227, f 


As 


,  aiMl  PI.J^,,. 

must  keep  itself  within  the  fii 
al   Teatraints   of   Revelati 

RBVSI.1TIOH. 

SimFiaiLi.1.     See    Altibiti 

DtNE,  and  Reukdui.  Acnoi 

SciimoiiY.     See  C^Tiiiaric*.  s 

School!  or  Minicma, 

three  :  Physiological  or  Vital, 
cbI,  and  Chemic^physioloj 
6,  7,  4  4i  a^. 

the  Physiological  ooDttadutio; 
ganic  and  inorganic  Naturt 
4^  a ;  the  Chemical  confoui 
ic  and  inorganic  Nature,  p.  I 
the  Chemico-phyalological 
mise  philoaopli^,  p.  7,  4  44  e 
4  361. 
SaoKCnoN, 

the  function  upon  which  notr 
growth  immediately  depenc 
designated  aa  Appropriatio 
-SS7,  4  400-411. 
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Secretion — continued. 
clieinical  philosophy  of,  p.  168-170,  ^ 
350,  Nos.  31,  32,  37,  38,  39  ;  p.  180- 
182,  ^  350)  e,f.  See,al80,Coinu8Tioir. 

SsCRETIOlfS  AND  ExCRBTIOITB, 

terms  applied  to  the  products  of  the 
functions,  and  used,  at  present,  in 
their  morbid  acceptation,  and  as 
supplying  symptoms,  p.  450-455,  ^ 
690-^941. 
Sedatives, 

their  nses  and  mode  of  action,  p.  583- 
593,  ^  891-891  ^ ;  p.  681-683,  \  fH)5  b. 
See,  also,  Narcotics,  HYDRoci.iific 
Acid,  and  Analoqieb. 
Seed, 

its  state  of  life,  p.  30,  ^  57 ;  p.  97,  ^ 
190  b. 

evinces  great  Design,  p.  56,  ^  133 ;  p. 
97,  ^  190  6.     See,  also.  Ovum. 
Semen, 

a  vital  stimuhis,  p.  44-46,  ^  72-73  ;  p. 
47-49,  ^  75-80  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

acts  upon  the  ovum,  p.  44,  ^  72 ;  p. 
97,  ^  190  ^. 

transmits  disease,  p.  47-49,  ^  75-80. 

its  analogies  with  other  vital  agents, 
p.  45,  ^  73,  74  ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

imparts  constitutional  peculiarities,  p. 
44,  ^  72. 

vicarious,  p.  50,  (f  83  b.  See,  also,  Ovum. 
Seneka, 

its  merits  in  croup,  p.  638,  (f  892|  /. 
Senna, 

objections  to  its  conmion  use  ;  see 
Cathartics,  and  Therapeutics. 
Sensation, 

its  philosophy,  p.  89,  (f  186,  188  b ;  p. 
100-103,  if  194-204  ;  p.  280-283,  ^ 
450-451. 

of  three  kinds,  cammoh,  specifit,  and 
sympathetic,  p.  280-283,  tj  450-451. 

common,  the  cause  of  pain,  and  uni- 
versal, p.  100,  (i  198  ;  p.  281,  ^  450  d. 

specific,  the  function  of  the  senses,  and 
the  fountain  of  knowledge,  p.  100, 
^  199;  p  281,H50«. 

sympathetic,  concurs  with  the  nervous 
power  in  producing  the  function  of 
remote  sympathy,  p.  101-103,  ^  201 
-204  ;  p.  107,  108,  ^  227  ;  p.  282- 
284,  ^  451-453  ;  p.  290,  291,  ^  462- 
467  ;  p.  323-332,  ^  500. 

sympathetic  develops  the  nervous  pow- 
er, p.  101,  ^  201  ;  p.  107,  ^  227. 

common  and  specific  terminate  in  the 
brain,  and  end  in  exciting  percep- 
tion, p.  100,  ^  196,  199i  ;  p.  lOl,  ^ 
201  ;  p.  280-282,  ^  450  e-45\  b. 

common  and  specific  require  the  exer- 
cise of  perception,  p.  124,  ^  241  d ; 
p.  281,  (5450/'. 

symvathetic  may  terminate  in  any  part 
or  the  nervous  system,  does  not  af- 
fect perception,  but  ends  in  eaceiting 


Sensation — continued. 

the  nervous  power,  p.  lOl-'lOd,  ^  201 
^204 ;  p.  107,  108,  ^  227  ;  p.  124,  4 
242  ;  p.  281-287,  ^  451-459  a;  p. 
321,  ^  497 ;  p.  323-332,  ^  500  ;  p. 
342,  343,  ^  515, 516  d,  Nos.  3,  4;  p. 
349,  ^  520-522 ;  p.  353,  ^  524  d,  Nos. 
4,  5,  6. 

common  and  specific  may  result  in  the 
development  of  the  nervous  power 
by  exciting  the  mental  emotions 
^ong  with  perception,  when  the 
emotion  develops  the  nervous  pow- 
er, or  sympathetic  may  be  in  simul- 
taneous Gyration  through  nerves 
of  organic  life,  p.  101,  ^  201  <i ;  p. 
103,  $  209  ;  p.  341,  ^  514  m.  See, 
also.  Pain,  and  MsNTAt.  Emotions. 

sympathetic  is  appropriated  exclusively 
to  organic  life  in  animals,  since  the 
nervous  power  operates  upon  irrita- 
bility in  developing  motion,  and  mo- 
bility in  its  functions  in  animal  life 
is  only  a  modification  of  the  same 
property  in  organic  life,  p.  89,  ^  188 
a;  p.  103,  ^208;  p.  HO,  ^238;  p. 
126,  127,  ^  258-260;  p.  323-832,  ^ 
600 ;  p.  349,  ^  519 ;  p.  671,  «  903. 
See,  also.  Nervous  Power. 

common  and  specific  depend  miostly 
upon  cerebro-spinal  nerves,  p.  101, 
102,  4  201. 

sympathetic  depends  mostly  upon  the 
sensitive  fibres  of  the  ganglionic 
and  pneumogastric  nerves,  p.  102,  ^ 
201  e. 

sympathetic  is  necessary  to  reflected 
motion,  but  never  operates  when 
motion  is  generated  by  causes  act- 
ing directly  upon  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, p.  101,  ^  201 ;  p.  107,  108,  ^ 
227 ;  p.  671,  ^  903,  and  ut  eit. 

what  is  its  chemical  rationale  in  con- 
nection with  Perception  and  Sympa- 
thy, p.  85,  ^  175  e ;  p.  155,  ^  849  e; 
p.  281,  ^  450 ;  p.  329,  330,  ^  600  n 
SENsiBiLirr, 

peculiar  to  animals,  p.  100,  (f  194. 

**  organic"  is  irritability,  p.  99,  ^  193^ 
p.  101,4  201  a;  p.  671,4  903. 

the  great  inlet  of  knowledge,  p.  100,  4 
195;  p.  281,  4  450  «. 

receives  and  transmits  impressions,  p. 
46,  4  74  a;  p.  89,  4  188  »;  p.  93-M, 
4  188^  d'lB9  c;  p.  100,  4  195;  p. 
101-103,  4  201-204  r  p.  281-283,  4 
450  «-451 ;  p.  671,  4  903. 

its  organs,  the  nerves,  p.  100,  4  196 ; 
p.  280,  4  450  b. 

is  of  three  kinds,  p.  100, 4  196 ;  p.  980^ 
4  450  a. 

common,  belongs  to  all  parts ;  the 
source  of  pam ;  generally  dormtnt 
in  organic  life,  but  roused  bf  dii» 
ease,  p.  100,  4  198. 
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BeoMSbSdty'-^eonHnutd. 
spjejfic,  pecoliar  to  the  Miwes ;  eacqai- 
sitely  BUiceptibte,  but  Tendered  ob- 
tuse by  diaease,  p.  100,  f  100 ;  p. 
S81,  ^  4^0  c. 
commtm  and  fpcq/ie.  relatiTe  to  the 
brain,  or  He  equivalent,  alone  as  their 
center ;  the  aouTcea  of  trae  aenaa- 
tion ;  require  the  exeroiae  of  per- 
oeptkm,  p.  80,  M88  &;  p.  100,  ^ 
100| ;  p.  880,  ^  460. 
mnmaatketic.   an   element   of  ranote 
^finpathy,  p.  46,  f  74  «;  p.  89,  i 
188  a;  p.  101-108,   i  201-804;  p. 
104,^809;  p. 888-884, ^ 461 0-463 ; 
p.  871,  4  003;  ia  relative  to  the 
min,  qdnal  oord,  and  ganalionio 
qnrtem,  aa  ita  oentera,  p.  lOl,  108, 
«  801 ;  p.  887,  (  468,    See,  alao, 
, "  SBHtAnov,  nmfiukttic  mnf  Urmin-' 
eCf,  dec. ;  eiieotB  o(  reflected  from 
aenroua  centers,  p.  88,  ^  188  «,•  p. 
.    101,  4  801;  p.  I06f^  887;  p.  883- 
888,  i  600;  neoeaaaiy  to  reflected 
.   motion,  iHd;  reaidea  eqwcially  in 
the  ajmpathetio  spd  pnemnii^gaatric 
nerrea,  p.  108,  ^  801  e;  p.  104,  $ 
800;  «lo6S  not  involTe  true  aensar 
tion  or  perception,  p.  101,  ^  801  &  ,• 
p.  103,  4  804. 
poaaeaaea  modifloationa  analogous  to 
those  of  irritability,  p.  100,  ^  800 ; 
p.  108,4  803;  p.  108,  $887. 
csMiiiofi,  low  in  the  nerrous  centers,  p. 

107,  ^  224. 
less  in  trunks  than  neirous  ramifica- 
tions, p.  107,  4  224 ;  p  347,  4  616  d, 
No.  11;  p.  521,  ^  826  (2. 
its  general  relations  to  external  ob- 
jeeto,  p.  63,  ^  100 ;  p.  398-400,  ^ 
626-630. 
Serous  Tissui.     See  Tissues. 
Sbbuh.    See  Inflammation. 
Sbton, 
philosophy  of  its  operation  applied  to 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  morbific 
and  remedial  agents,  p.  679-681. 
Sex,  p.  393-394. 
SazuAL  Organs, 
their  relations  to  organic  life,  &c., 
p.  66,  56,  ^  118-121.    See,  also, 
Youth. 
Slssp, 
how  explained  in  materialism,  p.  85, 

4  176  c;  p.  329,  330,  ^  600  n. 
a^raking  from  disproves  materialism, 
p.  86,  ^  175  c. 
Soda,  Sulphate  op.     See  Cathartics, 

and  Therapeutics. 
Soda,  Muriate  op.     See  Astringents, 

and  Remedial  Action. 
Solar  Spectrum, 
physiologically    and    chemically    ap- 
pUcd,  p.  92-05,  ^  188i  d;  p.  116,  ^ 
834  e. 


Solar  Spectrum 

.  ita  iuTiaihle  nja,  p.  81,  «  II 

116,  ^S34c.    See,  alao,  Ai 

SOIJDISM, 

the  basis  of  medicipe,  p.  1,  4 
alao,  ViTALisift  Am  Soumi 
Soul, 

created  alter  atniotare,  p.  81 

a  atimnhia  of  the  bnun,  p.  Bl 

that  judgment,  reflection,  an 
tion,  require,  for  their  eze 
.  ooHiperatioii  of  the  Inrain,  ia 
aUy  inferable  ftom  the  man 
correnceofthe  nenrooa  a^ 
the  win  in  Toliiiitarir  mouo 
4461c.  See, also, Mind, a 
008  Powaa. 
So'naAMBULisa* 

aolgecta  ot,  between  the  alec 
waking  atate;  apeech  inc 
Tatkmai  -fiMmtty  donnant ; 
moatlj,  bat  feebly,  operati 
AxoiAL  liAomnev,  Rbai 
Instiimt. 
^'SnmLrnis"  la  MamczirB, 

aot  feimded  in  philoaoplqr,  ] 

.   906i  k;  p.  781,  7SS,  fMO  . 
Spacino  AcTxoir, 

iUnatnted  1^  remedial  and 
pgenta,  p.  417,  4  060 ;  p.  4 
«f  p.  480,  4676,  676  a;  p. 
4  764-766;  p.  64S,  4  854  c 
4  670  Mf  p.  668,  4  888  c 
4  898  e;  p.  669-^65,  4  895 
676-679, 4  904  c.  See.aUo, 
TiTEs,  and  Analogies. 
Spermatozoa, 

the  supposed  germ,  p.  42,  4  6 
Spbincter  Musclbs, 

held  in  contraction  by  the 
power,  p.  HI,  4   233| ;    p 
614  ^r. 

illustrate  the  law  of  prolongs 

ence,  t^,  and  p.  344,  345, 

No.6;  p.426,4066;  p.  670, 

physiology  of  their  contractior 

pathologically    and  thenipe 

ibid,  and  Remedial  Actio  x. 

Sfimal  Cord, 

its  general  physiological  laws, 

295,  4  4r3-475. 

Spqnoe,  Burned,  Vbobtable  A 

and  Coo*8  Litbs'Oil,  p.  619, 

Spontaneous  Genebation.    See 

ATION,  SpONTANBOCS. 

SquiLi..     See    £zpbctorant«, 
PEUTIC8,   Emetics,  Diuretic 
Remroul  Actiov. 
Stethoscope, 

its  advantages,  p.  640,  4  891^} 
Stimulants, 

their  uses,  dtc.,  p.  679-683. 
Stimuli,  Vital,  p.  21,  4  21  ;  p.  6; 
137 ;  p.  90,  4  188(. 
every  part  haa  ita  own,  p.  68, 
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stimuli,  Vital— continued. 
of  one  part  offensive  to  other  parts,  p. 

63,  ^  137. 
certain  natural  ones  acted  upon  and 

appropriated  to  various  uses,  p.  00, 

<f  188^  c;  p.  107-111,  ^  226-233). 
their  adaptation  to  parts,  p.  62,  ^  136 ; 

p.  63,  (f  137  c.     Sec,  also,  Vital 

Agents,  and  Analooibs. 
Stomach, 
alone  generates  a  digestive  fluid,  p.  62, 

^  135  a;  p.  101,  192,  ^  353 ;  p.  229, 

Hid. 
induction  from,  of  the  vital  nature  of 

decarbonization  of  the  blood,  p.  229, 

230,  ^  419, 420.     See,  also.  Carbon, 

and  Mucous  Tissue. 
its  peculiar  product  artificially  pre- 
pared, p.  197-202,  ^  362-376^. 
Its  variety  of  structure  and  compre- 
hensive relations  in  the  function  of 

assimilation,  p.  140-147,  ^  305-330. 
formative  not  destructive,  p.  15,  ^  13, 

14;  p.  16,  ^  16-18;  p.  24,  ^3;  p. 

30,  (f  59  ;  p.  33,  ^  60  ;  p.  135,  ^  301 ; 

p.  143.  ^  322 ;  p.  196,  ^  360, 861 ;  p. 

200,  ^  374,  375. 
chemical  theory  of  its  function  of  diges- 

Hon,  p.  167-170,  ^  350,  Noe.  29-84 ; 

p.  197-199,  ^  362-364^. 
its  usual  unaltered  state  after  death, 

adverse  to  the  chemical  theory  of 

digestion,  ut  supra. 
Story, 
his  opinion  of  the  times,  p.  208-207,  ^ 

376t  a. 
Stramonium.     See  Aconite,  6lc. 
Strength  and  Weakness,  or  Debility, 
in  what  they  consist,  p.  370-872,  (f  569 ; 

p.  312,  313,  ^  487  g,  h. 
Structure, 
its  physical  and  vital  characteristics, 

p.  50-73,  ^  83-k63. 
important  to  be  known  in  its  sensible 

and  functional  character,  p.  51,  ^  83  c. 
its  minuteness,  unimportant  to  know, 

p.  59,  60,  ^  131. 
composed  of  Tissues,  p.  52,  ^  85-88. 

See,  also,  Tissues. 
its  vital  characteristics,  p.  52-73.    See, 

also,  Tissues. 
in  plants  and  animals,  how  difll^rent,  p. 

54,  55,   ^   107-117;    p.    134-140,  ^ 

293-304.     See,  alao>.  Plants. 
of  organic  beings,  heterogeneous,  p. 

20,  ^  29. 
its  ultimate  intric^u:y,  p.  59,  ^30. 
created  before  life,  p.  81,  ^  170. 
Strychnia, 
effects  on  the  nervous  system,  see  Ac- 
onite, 6lc. 
sudorifics, 
the  term  objectionable,  p.  260,  251,  ^ 

441   e;   p.  335-341,  ^  612-514;    p. 

547,  ^863  d;  p.  550,  4  868«;  p.  630, 


Sudorifics— €(m/tntt£<{. 

6  892i  b ;  p.  661-664,  ^  894-900 ;  p. 
666-669,  ^  902  b,  i ;  p  678,  ^  904  <^ 
<Slc.  ;  p.  704,  ^  943  a,  6,  944  a. 

many  agents,  like  hot  water,  dtc,  may 
induce  far  ^ater  diaphoresis  than 
the  antimonials  and  ipecacuanha;  the 
former  excite  the  circulation,  the 
latter,  like  loss  of  blood,  depress  it, 
and  perspiration  is  in  proportion; 
the  former  of  no  useful  effect  or  in- 
jurious, the  latter  profoundly  cura- 
tive, ibid.  See,  also.  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, and  Alteratives. 

the  author's  philosophy  of  their  opera- 
tion places  the  phenomena  of  pete- 
chial efiUsions  of  blood  under  the 
skin  during  the  operation  of  emetics 
upon  physiological  grounds,  as  it 
does,  in  the  same  way,  the  suppQ|sed 
miracle,*  implied  by  the  expression, 
*'  and  his  'sweat  v>as,  as  it  were,  great 
drops  of  blood  falling  down  to  the 
ground.^*  In  this  case  the  emo- 
tions were  peculiar  and  violent,  and 
operated  in  their  compound  aspect, 
according  to  the  explanations  which 
occur  at  p.  631,  ^  892|  6,  and  ut 
supra.  See,  also,  Nervous  Power, 
Mental  Emotions,  Analooixs,  C^p-, 
iLLARiBs,  Emetics,  and  Sweat. 
Also,  other  facts  and  illustrations 
relative  to  the  secretion  of  blood  by 
the  skin,  piamater,  &c.,  in  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol. 
i.,  p.  371-384  (pathology  of  spontaru- 
ous  hemorrhage) ;  p.  688-690,  {en- 
dosmose  and  ezdosmose);  vol.  ii.,  p. 
546-666,  (philosophy  of  spontaneous 
hemorrhage.) 
Suppuration, 

a  result  of  inflammation,  instituted  for 
great  final  causes,  p.  471-474,  ^  730 
-733  ;  p.  54&-651,  ^  862,  863. 

variable  according  to  the  exact  condi- 
tion of  pathological  states,  p.  478- 
480,  ^  740,  741  ;  p.  484,  ^  748  ;  p. 
636-639,  ^  847  c-848. 

occurs,  in  a  special  product,  upon  mu- 
cous surfaces  without  ulceration, 
and  farther  illustrative  of  final  caus- 
es, p.  472,  ^  733  a. 
Sweat, 

an  excreted  product,  p.  230,  ^  420-422. 

considered  in  its  relation  to  disease,  p. 
451,  452;  and  to  physiological  in- 
fluences, see  SuDORZPics,  and  Ex- 
cretion. 

coincidence  between,  and  mucus  and 
carbon,  as  products  of  organization, 
p.  230,  ^  420.     See,  also,  Mucous 
Tissue. 
Sympathetic  Inpluences, 

laws  of,  p.  66,  $  113,  115,  117; 


^  120,  124  ;  p.  57,  ^  126 ;  p.  68,  69. 
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Sympathetic  Influences— am/tnu€<{. 

^  129  ;  p.  6d-66,  ^  137-143 ;  p.  67, 
68,  ^  149-152;  p.  106-111,  ^  222- 
233i;  p.  321-341,  ^95-514 ;  p.  405 
-412,  ^  638 ;  p.  661-689,  ^  894-906^ ; 
p.  692,  693,  ^  914-921 ;  p.  698,  699, 
<i  929-935  ;  p.  702-711,  ^  939-952  ; 
p.  746,  ^  990^  A.  See,  also,  Sympa- 
thy. 
depend,  in  part,  upon  the  nature  of 
tissues,  p.  64,  ^  140-142 ;  p.  67,  ^ 
150-152 ;  p.  A  ^  163.  See,  also. 
Tissues. 

SVHFATHETIC  NiRTE, 

penrades  all  parts,  p.  54,  55,  ^  111, 
113;  p.  58,  i  129;  p.  284-289,  (f 
454-46H. 

Its  ganglia  to  be  regarded  as  analogous 
to  brain,  especially  in  inferior  ani- 
mals, and  as  contributing  to  gener- 
ate the  nervous  power  in  the  higher 
orders,  p.  55,  H13  ;  p.  321,  ^  497  ; 
p.  346,  ^  516  i,  Nos.  8,  9 ;  p.  349, 
350,  ^  580-523  ;  p.  353,  ^  524  d. 

its  prolongation  through  the  chain  of 
ganglia  consists  truly  of  communi- 
cating^ branches;  thus  making  the 
ganglia  so  many  intimately  connect- 
ed centers  of  sympathy  ;  ibid,  &c. 

its  ganglia  are  greatly  the  medium  of 
contiguous  sympathy,  and  more  or 
less  of  remote,  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals, p.  323,  ^  499  ;  p.  349,  ^  520  ; 
p.  353,  <j  524  d  ;~the  only  centers 
of  sympathy  in  the  inferior  animals, 
ui  cU,  StAi. ; — shown  to  be  centers  of 
sympathy  by  their  resemblance  to 
brain ; — shown  by  the  ramifications, 
and  the  interchanges  of  their  nerves ; 
— shown  by  the  absence  of  brain 
and  spinal  cord  in  all  but  the  higher 
animals  ;  ut  cit,  and  passim. 

not  necessary  to  organic  life,  as  nu- 
trition in  the  foetus  requires  not  the 
action  of  the  compound  organs ;  is 
said  to  have  been  absent  in  the  foe- 
tus, along  with  the  brain  and  spinal 
cord,  but  is  probably  indispensable 
in  the  aneficepkalus  to  the  action 
of  the  sphincters,  p.  284-287,  ^  454 
-458  :  p.  289,  ^  46U  a ;  p.  338,  339, 
^  514/,  g.  See,  also,  Nerves,  Cap- 
illaries, Plants,  and  Organic  Life. 

appreciated  by  a  few  only,  p.  1 12  ^  234 
b.     See  Ganolionio  System. 
Sympathetic  Relations, 

such  as  are  natural,  p.  58,  ^  129 ;  p. 
63,  ^  137. 

morbid,  p.  59,  (f  129  i ;  p.  64-66,  ^  140 
-143,  147.     See,  also.  Adaptation, 
Law  op. 
Sympathies,  Morbid, 

of  ifu  Inditidual  Tissues ;  see  Tissues. 

cf  the  Compound  Organs ;  See  Organs, 
CoMPOum). 


Sympathy, 

its  general  consideration,  p.  283-36S; 
^452-530. 

of  three  kinds,  continuous,  contiguous, 
and  remote,  p.  321-335,  ^  495-51 1. 

contiguous  and  remote  depend  upon  the 
nervous  power,  operating  in  its  con* 
nection  with  sympathetic  sensibility, 
ibid.  See,  also.  Nervous  Power, 
and  Sensibility,  sympathetic. 

continuous,  common  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals, p.  322,  323,  ^  498 ;  p.  351,  ^ 
524  a,  No.  2. 

its  main  centers,  in  the  higher  ani- 
mals, the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  p. 
323,  ^  499.  See,  also.  Sympathetic 
Nerve,  and  Nervous  Powek. 

its  physiological  laws  well  settled,  p. 
Ill,  <f234a. 

not  applied  pathologically  or  therapeu- 
tically, p.  Ill,  ^  234  a.  See,  also. 
Humor AUSM,  and  Oroamic  Chemis- 
try. 

its  natural  conditions  neglected  or  rid- 
iculed, p.  Ill,  ^2346;  p.  283,  ^452&. 

how  far  expounded  by  the  Author ;  see 
Nervous  Power*  the  Philosophy  of 
its  Operation,  6lc. 

admitted  Laws  of,  and  their  applica 
tion,  by  the  Author,  to  pathology  and 
therapeutics,  p.  335-353,  ^  612-624. 

physiological  Laws  of,  luminously  ex- 
pounded by  the  great  Prussian  Phys- 
iologist, p.  341,  ^  514^  b  ;  p.  362,  4 
630. 
Symptoms, 

the  index  of  disease,  p.  434  445. 

certain  special  ones,  p.  442-445. 

mode  of  investigating,  p.  430-438,  ^ 
675,  676  a ;  p.  437-442,  ^  685,  686  ; 
p.  561,  ^  888  a. 
Syncope, 

produced,  not  as  supposed,  by  deficien- 
cy of  blood  at  the  center  of  the  di 
culation,  or  by  privation  of  nervous 
influence,  but  by  a  strong  determina- 
tion of  the  nervous  power  upon  all 
the  organs  of  circulation  ;  reproduced 
by  the  antecedent  enfeebled  action 
of  those  organs,  p.  304,  305,  4  481 
g,  h;  p.  703-709,  ^  940-951. 

removed  by  the  action  of  the  nervous 
power,  or  by  irritating  the  heait  me- 
chanically, p.  89,  ^  188  a;  p.  107, 
108,  ^  226,  227 ;  p.  705,  ^  945. 

T. 
Tables, 
of  Organs  according  to  their  relative 

functions,  p.  57,  ^  125. 
of  Tissues  in  their  order  of  liability  to 

inflammation,  p.  70,  71. 
of  Tissues  as  to  force  of  disease,  p.  72. 
of  Tissues  inflamed,  as  to  treatment,  p 
72,  7a 
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Tables — continued. 

of  the  fluid  products  of  secretion,  p. 
218,  ^  406. 
Temper  AHBNT, 

physiologicaJ,  pathological,  and  thera- 
peutical considerations  relative  to, 
p.  383-391,  ^  686-603.  Five,  the 
sanguine^  melanekoliCf  ekoleric,  phleg- 
matte,  and  nervouMf  ibid. 

philosophy  of,  shown  by  impregnation, 
p.  48,  £76;  p.  49,  ^80. 
Theories,  Rival, 

should  be  compared  and  contrasted,  p. 
6-8,  ^  4^,  6  ;  p.  19,  ^  18  e;  p.  131- 
133,  ^  281-296  ;  p.  167-173,  ^  3^ ; 
p.  189,  190,  ^  360i  n;  p.  191,  ^  361  ; 
p.  208-217,  ^  382-399;  p.  219-227, 
^  406-411  ;  p.  238,  ^  438 ;  p.  246,  ^ 
440/;  p.  277,  278,  ^  447*/;  p.  433, 
434,  ^  676  b ;  p.  466,  457,  ^  699 ;  p. 
463,  ^  709  ;  p.  482,  ^  744 ;  p.  484,  ^ 
748 ;  p.  499,  ^  786 ;  p.  600-604,  ^ 
786-797 ;  p.  514,  ^  819  a,  Nos.  1-7 ; 
p.  662,  (f  896,  6lc.  ;  p.  690,  ^  906/; 
p.  691,  ^  908-910. 
Theory, 

natural  to  the  mind,  p.  6,  ^  4  a ;  p.  10, 
^5jc. 

inculcated  by  the  Creator,  p.  5,  ^  4  a. 

founded  in  Nature,  p.  6,  ^  4  ft. 

implies  the  greatest  reference  to  facts, 
p.  6,  ^  4  b. 

should  be  studiously  considered,  p.  5, 
<f4tb;  p.  10,  ^  6|  e. 

undervalued  by  the  ignorant  alone,  p. 

6,  M  &• 

true,  or  falstj  always  guides  the  igno- 
rant practitioner,  p.  5,  ^  4  b, 

how  to  make  one,  p.  10,  ^  6|  6,  c. 
Therapeutics, 

considered  in  its  various  aspects,  p. 
641-777,  ^  852-1027. 

the  chemical  system  oft  p.  176-178,  ^ 
350}. 
Thought, 

chemical  theory  of,  p.  166,  ^  349  e ; 
and  corresponds  with  the  chemical 
theory  of  delirium  and  mania,  p.  243, 

Time, 

the  arbiter  of  right,  p.  628,  ^  892}  b. 
Tissues, 
of  the  animal  body,  p.  62,  ^  86. 
their  individuality  important,  p.  62,  ^ 

88  ;  p.  61,  (f  133;  p.  70,  ^  168;  p. 

416,  ^  649  b^.    See,  also.  Venous 

Tjssue. 
theii  distinctions  physical  and  vital,  p. 

52,  ^  89 ;  p.  61-73,  ^  133-163. 
their  union,  p  62,  ^  89-98. 
a  knowledge  of  important  in  medicine, 

p.  50,  ^  §3;  p.  61,  ^  138-184;  p.  67, 

(f  149-152  ;  p.  69-73,  ^  160-168 ;  p. 

353-362,  (f  525-630  ;  p.  488,  ^  788  c. 
their  respective  modificatioDS  of  life. 


Tissues — continued. 

p.  61-64,  ^  133-138  ;  p.  64,  ^48; 

p.  416,  417,  ^  649  b^. 
their  special  products,  p.  68,  ^  136 ;  p. 

141,  ^  307. 
their  special  stimuli,  p.  45,  ^  73 ;  p.  68, 

<i  136 ;  p.  98-06,  ^  188*-  d. 
their  relative  liability  to  disease,  p.  70- 

78,  ^  162. 
their  relative  force  of  disease,  p.  78,  ^ 

162. 
inflamed,  their  relative  demands  fi>r 

bloodletting,  p.  78,  ^  168. 
Tissues,  Sympathies  of, 
of  the  individual,  p.  353-361. 
of  similar,  p.  363-368. 
of  dissimilar,  p.  369, 360. 
of  individual  in  thisir  relation  to  SMck 

other  in  Compound  Organs,  and  with 

Entire  Organs,  p.  860,  361. 
Tobacco, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  Lobelia  on  the 

other,  **  tried  somewhat  extensively 

as  substitutes  for  bloodletting  in  in- 

flammatoty  afibctions,"  p.  716-718, 

4  960  a,g;  p.  616,  ^  819  &;  p.  687, 

^  829  ;  p.  629,  ^  836 ;  p.  640,  $  861. 
exemplifies  the  laws  of  vittU  htiit,  p. 

864,^64^-648*;  p.  718,  ^  960  s,  iMte. 
its  use  unwarrantable  in  strangulated 

hernia,  p.  716-718,  ^  960  a. 
its  limited  use  as  a  luxury  admissible 

in  health  only,  p.  718,  ^  960  a,noU. 

TONOUE, 

as  supplying  symptoms,  p.  448-460. 
Toifics, 

general  oonsideration  of  their  uses, 
mode  of  operating,  dec,  p.  679-688. 
Truth, 

how  best  ascertained  and  established, 
p.  8,  ^  8  6;  p.  838,  ^  438  d;  p.  468, 
^  709 ;  p.  616,  ^  819  b.  See,  also. 
Error,  and  Facts. 

its  compass  and  nature,  p.  11,  ^  6|  c. 

its  fundamental  distinction  from  error, 
p.  166,  ^  360,  No.  28 ;  p.  167-178, 
189,  190. 

can  be  sustained  by  itself  alone,  ibid. 

man*s  ultimate  love  of,  his  greatest  ap- 
proximation to  his  Maker,  p.  184,  ^ 
8414;. 
Tubes, 

organic  and  inorganic,  have  no  resem- 
blances in  structure  or  function,  p. 
99,  ^  198 ;  p.  318,  ^  493  d. 

U. 
Ulceratiok, 
its  pathological  character,  dec,  p.  470, 
471.  ^  729  a,  b;  p.  478-476,  4  788; 
p.  477,  ^  736  c,  737  ;  p.  478,  ^  740  «. 
Understanding, 
a  property  of  the  mind  and  of  the  in- 
stinctive principle,  p.  183,  f  841 1. 
SeeMiMD. 
P  P 
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Unity  of  Design.     See  Desion. 
Ubea, 
its  importance  in  organic  chemistry,  p. 

228,  ^  417. 
Urinary  Agents, 
their  general  uses,  influences,  dec., 

considered,  p.  683-689.    See,  also, 

Diuretics. 
Urinary  Organs, 
product  of,  inorganic  matter,  p.  228,  ^ 

417  a. 
contribute,  by  depurating  the  blood,  to 

the  process  of  assimilation,  p.  330, 

^421. 
remarkable  sympathy  between,  and  the 

skin,  p.  330-332,  ^  422-424.     See, 

also,  Nervous  Power. 
product  of,  very  rariable  in  health  and 

disease,  p.  232,  233,  ^  425-427. 
but  little  subject  to  disease,  p.  460, 451, 

^  691. 
adaptations  to,  of  urinary  agents,  p. 

683-689,  ^  905i. 
Urine, 
its  relations  to  disease,  p.  460,  ^691. 
its  spontaneous  transformations  occur 

as  readily  as  those  of  blood,  p.  228, 

^  417,  Ac.         . 
morbid  states  of,  sufficiently  recognized 

by  inspection,  p.  233,  (f  427  ;  p.  451, 

^691. 
Uterine  Agents, 
considered  in  their  various  therapeuti- 
cal aspects,  p.  683-689.    See,  also, 

Emmbnagogues,  and  Ergot. 
Uta-Ursi.  See  Genito-Urin  art  Agents. 

V. 

Vegetable  Kingdom, 
essentially  independent  of  the  animal, 
p.  16,  ^  16,  17;  p.  136-138,  ^  300- 
303^.  See,  also,  Plants,  and  Or- 
ganic Life. 
its  importance  to  animals,  p.  16,  ^11- 
14 ;  p.  16,  H6 ;  p.  135-138,  ^  300- 
303^. 

Veins, 
their  ordained  function  in  respect  to 
the  circulation,  their  peculiar  vital 
constitution,  their  one  and  peculiar 
vital  stimulus,  their  extreme  liability 
to  irritation  and  inflammation,  as 
well  as  direct  observation,  prove 
that  they  take  no  part  in  the  function 
of  absorption,  p.  62,  ^  136 ;  p.  63,  ^ 
137  byc;  p.  128-134,  ^  269-295  ;  p. 
210,  i  387 ;  p  527,  ^  829.  See,  also. 
Absorption  Venous  Tissue,  Circu- 
lation Venous,  and  Venous  Con- 
gestion. 
function  of  their  valves  explained,  p. 
212,  (i  391. 

Tbmous  Congestion, 
inquiry  into  its  pathology,  philosophy, 


Venous  Congestion — continued, 

influences,  treatment,  &c.,  p.  00^ 
513,  ^  786-818 ;  p.  724-732,  ^  961- 
970;  p.  756-759,  ^006. 

constituted,  essentially,  by  inflamma- 
tion of  the  venous  tissue,  p.  603,  ^ 
794,  796. 

coincident  in  its  pathology  with  that 
of  phlebitis  and  varix,  p.  503,  604,  ^ 
796,  797. 

its  influences  upon  the  system  different 
from  those  of  inflammation  of  other 
tissues,  p.  507,  508,  ^  806 ;  p.  724- 
726,  ^  961  a-«. 

ihodifies  the  phenomena  of  idi<^thic 
fever  and  of  other  inflammatory  af- 
fections, and  increases  their  danger, 
p.  508,  509,  ^  809-811  ;  p.  611,  ^ 
815,  816;  p.  725,  ^961  b. 
'  insidious,  p.  608,  6Q9,  ^  806-810 ;  p. 
724,  ^  961  A ;  p.  756-759,  ^  1006  a-k. 

its  prostration  of  the  functions  of  ani- 
mal life  mistaken  for  '*  debility"  of 
organic  life,  p.  726,  4  961  b.  See, 
also.  Will. 

illustrates  the  sway  of  theory  in  the 
treatment  of  disease,  p.  600,  ^  789 ; 
p.  501,  ^  790  *;  p.  729,  ^  967;  p.  4, 
6,  ^  4  a,  b.     See  Venous  Tissue. 
Venous  Tissue, 

author's  exposition  of  the  peculiarities 
of  its  vital  constitution,  and  of  their 
bearing  upon  venous  circulation,  and 
upon  the  pathology  and  treatment  of 
phlebitis,  venous  congestion,  and 
varix,  and,  also,  of  the  influences  of 
its  pathological  conditions  upon  the 
system  at  krge,  and  upon  eoexistiiiff 
membranous  inflammations,  ana 
upon  idiopathic  fever,  p.  62,  ^  136 ; 
p.  63,  ^  137  e ;  p.  64,  ^  140,  141  a ; 
p.  67,  ^  149-151  ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p. 
209-212,  (f  387-390  ;  p.  214,  ^  392  <f, 
393  :  p.  352,  ^  524  <2 ;  p.  353,  ^  525 
a;  p.  354,  355,  ^  526  b;  p.  416,  ^ 
649  b,  c ;  p.  424,  425,  ^  662  A,  c ;  p. 
440,  441,  ^  686  & ;  p.  444,  446,  ^  688 
c,  e;  p.  447,  448,  ^  688  i^Jk;  p.  450 
^  689  6 ;  p.  453-465,  ^  694,  694^  ;  p 
468,  ^  722c ;  p.  500-513,  ^  786-818 
p.  724-732,  ^  961-970 ;  p.  735,  ^  978 
p.  756-762,  ^  1005. 
Vis  Medicatbiz  Nature, 

what  it  is,  and  what  its  advantages,  p. 
87,  ^  177  ;  p.  122,  ^  239,  240  ;  p. 
457,  ^  699  c;  p.  470-475,  ^  729-733 
/;  p.  476,  if  735  a ;  p.  489,  ^  757  a , 
p.  492,  493,  ^  764  A,  c  ;  p.  497,  ^  775  ; 
p.  498. 499,  ^  784,  785 ;  p.  631,  <f  839 , 
p.  536,  ^  847a;  p.  541,  §  853;  p. 
542.  (fSUe;  p.  543-551,  ^  855-864 ; 
p.  558,  ^  878 ;  p.  662-664,  i)  895-899 ; 
p.  683,  ^  905  b. 

not  recognized  in  the  chemical  and 
humoral  pathology,   p.    169-173,  t 
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Via  Medicatrix  Natune-^cofi/imted. 

850,  No8.  36-46 ;  p.  176-178,  ^  350S ; 
p.  540,  ^  851  a ;  p.  550,  <^  863  « ;  p. 
661,  mottoes. 
does  not  inatituU^  nor  carry  on,  the 
recuperative  process  in  the  bloody  p. 
535,  536,  ^  847  o-c ;  p.  546,  ^  863  a. 

Vis  iNERTIiG, 

takes  the  place  of  Vis  Vita,  p.  30, 31, 
^  59  ;  p.  105,  ^  216. 
Vision, 

vital  and  Chemical  Theories  of,  p.  03- 
95,  ^  188^  d. 
Vital  Appinity, 

a  property  of  the  Vital  Principle,  and 
common  to  plants  and  animals,  p. 
88,  ^  183,  184  a. 

unites  the  elements  of  organic  com- 
pounds hy  associate  action  with  the 
other  organic  properties,  p.  48, 43,  ^ 
67,  68  ;  p.  89,  ^  187,  188  ;  p.  104,  ^ 
212;  p.  105,  ^217,218;  p.  135.^299. 

modified  in  plants  and  animals,  p.  88, 
^  185 :  p.  105,  ^  217. 

susceptible  of  morbid  changes,  p.  47, 
48,  ^  75,  76,  78  ;  p.  105,  ^  220  ;  p. 
146.  147,  ^  327-331  ;  p.  535,  536,  ^ 
846.  847. 

its  morbid  changes  illustrated  by,  and 
analogous  to,  its  progrcssiye  natu- 
ral modifications  from  the  ovum  to 
old  age,  and  such  as  result  from  the 
slow  influences  of  climate,  cultiva- 
tion, &c  ,  p.  42,  43,  ^  67,  68-70;  p. 
48,  ^  77 ;  p.  68,  69.  ^  153-159  ;  p. 
363,  ^  538  ;  p.  364,  ^  548  ;  p.  369,  ^ 
562  ;  p.  376-380,  ^  578. 

how  opposed  to  chemical  affinity,  p.  30 
-33,  5  59,  60. 
Vital  Agents, 

whatever  acts  upon  life,  p.  21,  (f  21 ; 
p.  45,  ^  73  ;  p.  46,  ^  74 ;  p.  62.  63, 
^  136,  137  ;  p.  90-95,  ^  188l ;  &C. 

act  upon  irritability  in  generating  all 
sensible  and  insensible  motions,  and 
upon  sensibility  in  the  function  of 
sensation  and  in  the  transmission 
of  all  influences  from  remote  parts 
to  the  nervous  centers,  whether 
relative  to  animal  or  to  organic  life, 
p.  21,^21;  p.  45,  ^73;  p.  46,  ^  74  ; 
p.  86,  ^  175  (i ;  p.  89,  ^  188 ;  p.  95- 
102.  ^  189-203  ;  p.  107-111,  4  226- 
233i  ;  p.  112,  ^  234  c;  p.  114,  ^234 
e;  p.  1 19,  ^  234 1 ;  p.  280-283,  (j  450 
-451  ;  p.  284-287,  ^  454-458 ;  p.  289, 
^  461  ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  313,  fj  487 
h;  p  323-341,  ^  500-514;  p.  398- 
400,  ^  626-630  ;  p.  405-412,  ^  638  ; 
p.  661-664,  ^  894-901  ;  p.  692,  693, 
^  915,  920  ;  p.  698,  4  929-934  ;  p. 
707,  ^  949  ;  p.  726,  (  961  ;  p.  732, 
fi  973  ;  p.  746,  ^  990^  ft.  S«e,  also. 
Analogies. 

philosophy  of  their  opention,  p.  47-49, 


Vital  Agents — coniinmed. 

^  7^-80 ;  p.  89,  ^  188 ;  p.  90-99,  4 
188J-193;  p  106-111,  ^22a-233i: 
p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  313,  ^78  A ;  p 
321-335,  ^  495-511  ;  p.  661-664,  ^ 
894-901  ;  p.  692,  693,  ^  915,  920 
See,  also.  Remedial  Action. 

internal  and  external,  p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p 
45,^73;  p.  62,^136;  p.90,H88i. 
p.  106,  107«  4  223,  226  ;  p.  HO,  HI. 
^  233,  2381 ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c  ;  p.  313. 
^  487  h  ;  p.  398-400,  ^  626-630  ;  p. 
405-412,  ^  638. 

how  necessary  to  life,  p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p. 
30,  ^  57  ;  p.  45,  ^  73  ;  p.  46,  ^  74  «; 
p.  62,  ^  136  ;  p.  63,  <f  137  d,e;  p 
65,  <f\i3e;  p.  67,  ^  150, 151  ;  p.  90. 
^  1881 ;  p.  106,  107,  ^  223,  226  ;  p. 
110,  ^  233  ;  p.  285,  ^  455  c ;  p.  398 
-400,  ^  626-630. 

act  and  acted  upon,  p.  21,  ^  26 ;  p.  24, 
^  42;  p  90,  ^  188  c;  p.  108-110,  <t 
227-232 ;  p.  134-144,  ^  296  322;  p 
227,  Hll. 

do  not  act  upon  the  structure,  p.  95-97, 
^  189;  p.  107-111,  ^  226-2331;  p 
112,  ^  234  c;  p.  282,  ^  451  b;  p.  330. 
^500n;  p.  746,  ^  990}  a. 

their  action  conforms  to  the  kind  of  ir- 
ritability and  sensibility,  p.  43-47,  ^ 
70-74 ;  p  62-69,  ^  136-156 ;  p.  97- 
103,  ^  190-204;  p.  109,  ^29 ;  p. 
110,  M33;  p.  399,  ^28,  680;  p 
662-664,  ^  895-900. 

include  the  morbific,  p.  90,  ^  188}  b, 
and  as  above.     See,  also.  Analogies. 

their  most  comprehensive  relations  to 
organic  states,  p.  21,  ^  21 ;  p.  67,  68, 
^  149-152;  p.  120-122,  ^  237-240: 
p.  398-400,  ^  62^-630 ;  p.  406-412. 
^  638  ;  p  662-665,  ^  895-901. 

their  relations  to  life  affected  by  dis- 
ease, p.  3,  4  2  & ;  p.  47-49,  ^  75-79  ; 
p.  59,  ^  129  g-i:  p.  61,  ^  133  c ;  p 
63-68,  ^  137C-152;  p  73,  ^63;  p 
98,  ^  191 ;  p.  108,  109,  ^  227-280; 
p.  120-122,  ^  237-240.  See,  also. 
Remedial  Action,  Thbrapeuticb. 
general,  and  Adaptation,  Law  op. 

analogies  between  the  physical  and 
moral, p.  111,<^233|;  p.296,^476c. 
p.  313,  ^  487  A ;  323-832,  ^  500 ;  p 
662-665,  ^  895-90 1 .  See,  aleo.  Anal- 
ogies. 

each  one  has  special  virtues  and  ex- 
erts special  influences,  p.  21,  ^  31 
25;  p.  30,  ^  57;  p.  45-49,  ^  73-80; 
p.  62-64,  ^  135-140 ;  p.  65-68,  ^  148 
-152  ;  p.  73,  ^  163;  p.  87,  M79 ;  p 
90,  ^  188}  a-c ;  p.  92-95,  ^  188}  d ;  p 
98,  ^  191 ;  p.  100,  ^  198,  199  ;  p.  101 
-103,  ^  201-204;  p.  104,  Ml^^t  P 
107-111,  ^  226-233J  ;  p.  119,  ^  S36 
p.  417,  ^  650 ;  p.  662-«65.  ^  896-901 
See,  also,  Rbmoti  Causbs  or  Ih« 
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Vital  Agents — corUinued. 

EASB,    Thika^butics,    aod    Vital 

Habit. 
Vital  Force,  Chemical  Thbobt  of.   See 

Organic  Force,  Crbmical  Theory 

OF. 

Vital  Functions, 

experimenU  to  Detemnne  their  Laws, 
and  their  applicatioQ  hy  the  Author  to 
physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeu- 
tics, p.  290-321,  ^  462^94. 
Vital  Habit, 

its  laws  and  phenomena,  physiological 
and  moral,  p.  363-370,  ^  635-608. 
Vital  Pbinciplb, 

has  varions  properties,  p.  83,  ^  176 ;  p. 
88,  ^  183,  184.  See,  dso.  Vital 
Propbrtibs. 

has  remarkable  analogies  with  the  soul, 
and  with  the  principle  of  instinct,  p. 
84,  ^  176  b;  p.  281,  282,  ^  461. 

iOustrated  by  light,  <&c.,  p.  79,  ^  168 ; 
p.  84,  ^  176  h ;  p.  114,  116,  ^  234,  «, 
/;  p.  330,  ^  600  n. 

a  whole,  p.  41,  42,  ^  66-Q7 ;  p.  66,  ^ 
122;  p.  82,  ^  171 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b; 
p.  436,  ^  680. 

recognized  at  all  ages,  p.  73,  ^  164. 

recognized  by  all  who  deny  its  exist- 
ence, p.  6,  7,  ^4\b,d ;  p.  19,  ^  18  f ; 
p.  30-33,  4  60,  60 ;  p.  38-40,  ^  64  e- 
h;  p.  96,  96,  ^  189  *;  p.  167-173,  ^ 
360 ;  p.  189,  190,  ^  360|  n. 

history  of  its  yicissitudes  with  medical 
philosophers,  p.  73-79,  ^  164-168. 

opinions  respecting,  p.  24,  ^  42  ;  p.  37 
-41,  ^  64.  66;  p.  74-79,  ^  166-167; 
p.  132,  133,  ^  289,  290;  p.  149-166, 
^  337-349  ;  p.  167-173,  M^O ;  p. 
189,  190,  ^  3501  n;  p.  514,  ^  819  a. 

its  existence  and  laws  variously  attest- 
ed, and  by  adequate  phenomena,  p. 
30-49,  ^  63-80 ;  p.  76,  ^  165  b ;  p. 
80,  ^  169;  p.  84,  ^  176  bb ;  p.  111- 
122,  ^  234-240 ;  p.  182,  ^  360|  g ;  p. 
330,  HOOn. 

shown  by  elementary  composition,  p. 
16,  ^  10-14  ;  p.  16,  ^  16,  17;  p.  20- 
49.^  l»-80;  p.  79,  ^  167^. 

proved  by  nitrogen  gas,  p.  34-36,  ^  62. 

proved  by  its  phenomena,  p.  76,  ^165 
b ;  p.  79,  ^  168  ;  p.  80,  ^  169  ;  p.  84, 
^  176  bb. 

proved  by  the  function  of  appropriation, 
p  24,  26,  ^  41-43  ;  p.  227,  ^  411. 

proved  by  the  nervous  power,  p.  106- 
111,^  223-233  J  ;  p.  323-382,  ^  500  ; 
p.  746,  ^  990^  b. 

proved  by  universal  consent  ;  see 
above,  recognised  by  all  ioho  deny  its 
existence. 

its  nature  unknown,  as  of  all  things 
else,  p.  79,  ^168;  p.  117,  ^34^; 
p.  102,  ^  345 ;  p.  428,  429,  ^  674  a; 

.  p.  499,  ^  786. 


Vital  Pimciple — continued. 

inseparable  from  living  organic  matter, 
p.  81,  ^  l70 ;  p.  96,  ^  189  e. 

created  after  structure,  p.  81,  ^  170. 

and  organic  matter  mutually  depend- 
ent, p.  81,  ^  170 ;  p.  96,  ^  189  c 

indivisible,  p.  82,  ^  171. 

summary  definition  of  its  characteris- 
tics, p.  82,  ^  172. 

fundamental  cause  of  all  phenomena 
of  organic  beings,  p.  24,  ^  42  ;  p.  30 
-49,  ^  67-81  ;  p.  73,  M^ ;  P  9^.  k 
189  e;  p.  115,  ^  234  e;  p.  157-173, 
(i  350,  Nos.  47-97  ;  p.  436,  ^  680;  p. 
662-064,  ^  896-900,  ttnd  so  on. 

combines  the  elements  of  matter  in 
plants,  p.  15,  ^  11,  13  ;  p.  30,  ^  68; 
p.  83,  ^  173;  p.  136-139,  ^  298-303}. 
See,  also.  Plants. 

modifies  and  appropriates  organic  com- 
pounds in  anim^,  p.  16, ^  1 1, 14  a; 
p.  83,  4  173 ;  p.  143,  144,  ^  322 ;  p. 
196,^360,361. 

re-arranges  the  eleknents  of  6rganic 
compounds,  p.  24,  25,  ^  40-46 ;  p. 
30,  ^  68 ;  p.  40-49,  ^  66-80 ;  p.  160, 
^  339  a,  b;  p.  152,  123,  ^  345-349  a; 
p.  227,  Mil. 

essentially  the  same  in  plants  and  ani- 
mals, p.  88,  ^  185.  See,  also,  Plants, 
and  Organic  Life. 

on  a  par  with  magnetism  and  light,  p. 
76.  ^  165  b ;  p.  79,  ^  168 ;  p.  80,  « 
169  i;  p.  81,  ^  170  a;  p.  84,  ^  175 
bb;  p.  99,  ^  191  d;  p.  112-120,  ^ 
234  c^237;  p.  330,  ^  500  n;  p.  746. 
^  9904  b: 

how  fitf  creative,  p.  25,  ^  43;  p.  37- 
40,  ^  64  c-h ;  p.  81,  ^  170  ;  p.  82,  83. 
^  172 ;  p.  149,  (f  336  ;  p.  169,  ^  350, 
No.  84;  p.  227,  MH-  See,  also. 
Natobe,  ■  contradistinguished  from 
Creative  Power. 

resists  chemical  agencies,  p.  30-33,  ^ 
57-60 ;  p.  194,  ^  358  ;  p.  196,  ^  360 
See.  also.  Digestion. 

the  source  of  growth,  p.  30,  ^  67 ;  p. 
86-44,  ^  63-72;  p.  227,  MH  ;  p. 
436,  ^  680.     See,  also.  Plants. 

develops  the  germ,  p.  36-49.  <J  63-81  ; 
p.  97,  k  \9Qb. 

strongly  pronounced  in  the  ovum,  p. 
42.  ^  67;  p.  44,  ^71 ;  p.  97,  ^  190  b. 

laws  of,  deduced  from  the  ovum,  p.  30. 
^  57.  58 ;  p.  36-49,  ^  63-81  ;  p.  97. 
^  190  b. 

presides  over  organic  processes  and 
results,  p.  30,  ^  68  ;  p.  31-32,  ^  69  ; 
p.  37-49,  ^  64-80  ;  p.  148-154,  ^  335 
-349  c;  p.  196,  197,  ^  360,  361  ;  p. 
227,  Mil  ;  p.  273,  ^  4-17  A;  p.  405- 
412,  ^  638 ;  p.  435,  ^  680  ;  p.  474. 
475,  (f  733  /-I ;  p  GG2-664,  «^  895^ 
900. 

makes  no  demands  on  chemistiy,  p 
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Vital  Pnnciple—coiUinued. 

16,  ^  13,  14  :  p.  16,  (f  16-18 ;  p.  24, 
(^42;  p. 30^33,  ^ 69, 60 ;  p. 43,^66, 
67;  p.  44,  ^  71  ;  p.  84,  4  176  W;  p. 
136,  ^  801 ;  p.  143,  ^  832;  p.  194, 
196,  ^  368,  369  ;  p.  196,  197,  ^  860, 
361  ;  p.  201,  ^  374,  376;  p.  208.  ^ 
376^ ;  p.  227,  MH  ;  P-  276-279,  ^ 
447i  /;  p.  376-380,  (f  578 ;  p.  405- 
412,  M38 ;  p.  160-162,  ^  360,  Nos. 
68-61. 

generates  Motion,  and  yarioiuily,  p. 
21,^24;  p.31,  ^69;  p.  37-49,  H^ 
-80 ;  p.  86,  87,  ^  176.  177 ;  p.  103, 
^  205,  208,  209  ;  p.  107-111,  ^  226- 
233} ;  p.  323-382,  ^  600 ;  p.  746,  ^ 
990^  a. 

mutable  in  its  nature;  see  Vital 
Propkrtiis. 

its  mutability  the  fundamental  cauae 
of  disease  and  its  cure ;  see  Vital 
Propertiis. 

Its  mutability  designed  for  useftd  pur- 
poses ;  see  Vital  Peopketies. 

formative  not  destructive,  p.  16,  ^  16- 
18  ;  p:  83.  ^  172  ;  p.  136,  ^  301 ;  p. 
196,^360;  p.  227.^11- 

its  nature  altered  in  man  since  his 
Creation,  which  proves  the  Mosaic 
statement,  p.  401,  ^  632. 

subject  to  extinction,  p.  11,  ^  6|  c,*  p. 
30.  31,  ^  68,  69  ;  p.  83,  ^  174 ;  p.  87, 
^  176  ;  p.  96,  ^  189  6,  <;;  p.  189, 190, 
^  350  n  ;  p.  401,  ^  631. 

by  its  formative  action  its  own  de- 
stroyer, p.  382,  383,  ^  581-684 ;  p. 
401,  402.  ^  633. 

a  bond  of  union  between  mind  and 
matter,  p.  116,  117,  ^  234/. 

considered  identical  with  thie  chemic- 
al forces,  p.  154>  ^  349  e ;  p.  180- 
182.  ^360i  e^gg;  R.  189, 190,  ^860) 
n.  See.  alsoTviTAL  Pedpbbtues  in 
THE  Elements  of  Mattee,  And 
Problems. 
Vital  Propbetiss, 

elements  or  properties  of  the  Vital 
Principle,  just  as  judgment,  reflec- 
tion, understanding,  Uie  will,  dec, 
are  properties  of  Uie  soul,  p.  88,  ^ 
183. 

four  are  common  to  plants  and  ani- 
mals, and  are  called  sr^rontc,  or  com- 
mortt  viz.,  irritabilii^,  tnobilityt  vital 
affinity,  and  tivifictJtum^  p.  88,  ^  184 ; 
and  two  superadded  to  the  life  of 
animals  along  with  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, and  are  called  peculuar,  viz., 
sensibility  and  the  nerwnu  ftnoer^  p. 
88,  ^  183-185.  See,  also,  tkt  aever- 
al  Properties. 

the  common  or  organic  oo-operate  more 
or  less  together  in  organic  process- 
es, p.  42,  43,  ^  67,  68 ;  p.  89,  ^  187, 
188 ;  p.  108,  ^  206,  909 ;  pi  104,  ^ 


Vital  Properties — eontimud, 

212;   p.  106,  ^  217,  218;   p.  136,  ^ 
299. 

perform  the  functions  which  are  as- 
cribed, in  a  collective  sense,  to  the 
Vital  Principle,  and  individuidly  as 
analyzed  under  each  property ;  see 
tke  several  d€nomnatums. 

the  organic^  essentially  the  same  in 
plants  and  animals,  but  specifically 
modified  or  varied  in  each,  as  known 
by  coincidences  in  their  composition, 
structfure,  susceptibility  to  the  action 
of  internal  and  external  agents, 
growth  and  notrition,  and  all  their 
essential  fonctiojus,  and  products, 
diseases,  reparation,  generation, 
dec.,  p.  16,  ^  9-14 ;  p.  20-22,  ^  20- 
30 ;  p.  23-26,  ^  34-46  ;  p.  27,  ^  61- 
63 ;  p.  28-46,  ^  64-73 ;  p.  64-M,  ^ 
106-124 ;  p.  68,  ^66 ;  p.  88,  ^86 ; 
p.  89.  M88 ;  p.  90,  ^  188^  a-4  ,*  p. 
93-96,  ^  188^  d ;  p.  97,  98,  ^  190, 
191  ;  p.  99,  ^  192 ;  p.  103-106,  ^  206 
-231 ;  p.  118,  ^  234^ ;  p.  190, 121,  ^ 
286-238 ;  p.  126,  ^  249  ;  p.  137, 128, 
^  260-266  ;  p.  184,  ^298-296 ;  p.  136 
-188,  ^  298-303^ ;  p.  140,  ^  304 ;  p. 
163-167,  (f  360,  Nos.  64-77,  26|,  27 ; 
p.  203,  ^  376^ ;  p.  224-229,  ^409^ 
419a,*  p.  260-263,  ^446-446;  p.  371 
-378,  ^  447 /-447^/;  p.  379,  380,  ^ 
449 ;  p.  284,  286,  ^  454-466  e ;  p. 
286,  ^  466  a ;  p.  333,  333,  ^  498  ;  p. 
398-400,  ^  636-480 ;  p.  473-476,  ^ 
733  e-^. 

possess  natural  modifications  in  diflisr- 
ent  organs  and  tissues,  and  in  the 
conditions  of  the  ovum,  p.  80,  ^  67 ; 
p. 43.  ^70;  p. 44,  ^73;  p.46,i74; 
p.  61-63,  4  133-137 ;  p.  64,  ^  138 ; 
p.  67-73,  ^  149-168;  p.  83,  ^  173 ; 
p.  88,  ^  186 ;  p.  97,  98,  ^  190, 191  a; 
p.  100,  4  197-300;  p.  103,  ^  303  ;  p. 
105,  ^  317;  p.  114,  ^  334  d.  See, 
also.  Tissues,  Venous  Tissue,  and 
Analooieb. 

their  definite  character  and  permanen- 
cy, p.  87,  (  178-183 ;  p.  130-133,  ^ 
387-339 ;  p.  181,  183,  ^  360)  /,  g  - 
p.  662-665,  4  895-901.  See,  also. 
ViB  Medic atriz  Natcrjs. 

mutable  in  their  nature,  p.  3,  ^  3  ^ ;  p. 
11.  ^  6i  e ;  p.  47-49,  ^  74-80  ;  p.  61, 
4  183  c,  134 ;  p.  68,  69,  ^  168-166 ; 
p.  87,  ^  176-183  ;  p.  98,  99,  ^  101  b~ 
193;  p.  106,  4  330;  p.  107-110,  ^ 
336-232;  p.  121,  122,^387-240;  p. 
362,  ^  634  i;  p.  376-380,  ^  678  ;  p. 
406-413,  4  688;  p.  417,  ^  660;  p. 
428.  M72 ;  p.  436,  ^  680;  p.  478, 
479,  ^  740.  741 ;  p.  662-664,  $  896- 
900. 

their  mutability  has  oorreq^ading 
changes  in  the  propettitft  gf  the 
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mind  and  instiiiet,  p.  98,  4  I'l  c;  p. 
1S3,  lU,fMli:;  p.  369,  370,4  6H- 

.  586 ;  p.  374,  i en  tip.  sn, 4 ST? 

1;  p.  S77,  4  -STB  e;  p.  386,  381,  4 
ft7»;  p.  383,4  081.  ■ 
tlttir  ELftttml  modififlslibiiB'  in  dttteront 
paita  ebown  bj  nat^nl  itimiiU,  p. 
«,  4  74  ■;  p.  U,  4  130:  p-  BT,  4 
100  t-lftl  a;  p.  UW,  4  13!).  201  ;— 
bjr  utimt  pn^lncta.  p.  si.  $  42 ;  p. 
SO,  4  S8 ;  p.  61, 4  130 ;  ji  »T,  4  IBO  i 
p.»7,  4  411;p:92g,  HI9;  p.  533, 
nt,  4  418-133;  p.  378,  4  578  c,— 
'Iqr  Mtion  dT  finoigci  agents,  p.  61.  4 
lMip.8a,418Tip.  67,  4  US-lGli 
|L  n,  4  lOBi  Me,  aim,  Onon 
Oavbm  or  DtnuB,  Tiimnu,  Vcb- 
'  on*  Tumit,  TtaxtrKotiot,  Ae. ; — 
to  ttnuintioa,  p.  04, 4  i^i ;  p-  88, 
4  180;  p.  100,  101,  4  IM-Ml )  p. 
106,4tt8;  p.  SSa.«n,  4  403^11 : 
'  ^^  nunMllo  canaw,  p.  S4,  f  US ; 

t 08^  4  143 ;  p.  07,  4  14»,  ISO ;  p. 
-TS,  4 103-101 ;  p.  98, 4  181 ;  we, 
'  tim,  Rwrav  Ciuiu  or  Diniis, 
did. ;— ^tbadBrelopmeittttfarganB, 
B.  40,  4'74 )  p.  S8,  SB,  4  163-169  ;  p. 
07,  4  178;  p.  97,  4  ItW  is  p.  876,  4 
ST7;  p.  S70-SS0,  4  678 ;— bf  the 
dToni;  p.  48-46,  4  07-73 ;  p.  97,  4 
ini,- — b;  oompulKui  of  plants  utd 
aoimaU,  p.  IS,  4  10-14 1  p.  10.  4  16, 

17;  p.  10,  4  18  (;  p.  64,  65,  4  107- 
117  1  p.  66,  4  131-133  ;  p,  88,  4  185  ; 
p.'  97,  4  190  «,  c ;  p.  135-140,  4  S98- 
SOS;  p.223-S2T,4409E-411;p.474, 
476,  4  733  /-«";— by  the  »ariety  of 
effects,  p.  97,  4  149-161 ;  p.  ISO- 
1S2,  4  S26-a40  :  p.  223-327,  4  409 . 
411;  p.  474,  475,  4733 /-i, 
their  natural  modiHcBtions  in  diffbrent 
q)ecies  of  beingi,  and  in  different 
parts,  have  important  final  caiiseB, 
p.  16,  4  9-14  i  p.  30,  4  67  ;  p.  43-46, 
4  66-74;  p.  61,  4  133  i;  p.  63,  4  135, 
138  ;  p.  66,  4  143  c ;  p.  67-69, 4  160- 
108;  p.  87.  4  180;  p  SB,  4  186;  p. 
08,  B6,  4  1S84 ;  p  97,  98.  4  160  b- 
191  a;  p.  99,  4  192;  p.  100-103,  4 
199-203;  p.  104,  4213,214;  p.  105, 
4  317  1  p.  363  4  624  d  ;  p.  875,  376, 
4677£,-  p.  376-381,  4  678-679. 
tbeJT  muubililf  desired  for  useful 
purposes,  p  a,  4  3  i ,-  p.  61,  4  133  r ; 
p.  63,  4  137  t ;  p.  63.  69,  4  153-1 66 ; 
p.  87,  4  ISO  ;  p.  130,  4  337  1  p.  352, 
4  034  i;  p.  376,  4  678  b;  p.  376,  4 
078  e  ;  p.  436,  4  680  ;  p.  663,  4  896, 

iheir  muiablLty  the  fimdamental  cause 
of  disease,  p.  8,  4  3  i;  p.  11,  61  <j 

p  47-40,  4  74-80  ;  p.  61,  4  133  t;  p, 
87,  4  177-188;  p  98.  4  191;  p.  131, 
4  187,  338  ;  p.  862,  4  634  tf ;  p.  081- 

OH,4W0-MO. 


core,  p.  01,  4  IS*  'i  P- 
179;  p.  119,(S84ij  p.  ] 
■  p:4S8,4  0n:  P-M4.  BW 

040-eei,  4  8m-«M:  pl  < 

8S6-300.  . 


Ut:  p.ee3.  f  805;  p.  flC 

mbieot  to  extinetida  i  ■ 
noKitLK,  nMtet  tp,  Aa 

a  tnoiriedfe  oif  ibetr  mo 
nttnral  and  BKnWd,  oaaU 

'   ■  knewtadfa  of  tha  imdi 

I»fct,fta.,  p.  115,118,^1 

■no,  As«rTATi«w,  Law  w 

'VttM.  PaopnnBs  nr  thb 

or  MATTBa," 

divnnvdt  P-  1>>  (  l*  c. 

how  they  an  atqiiNwed  toe 
and  other  organic  bebu 
J7Bi;p.  lOO^lOI,  ITOTi 
IS;  18,  9« ;  p.  I7B-18*,  « 
p.  ISO-IBS,  4  >50|  U-aH 

wppoaedte  inimta  tjtf ny 
oqyiM,  and  emtio*,  um 
an  the  qaeia)  elemianta,  1 
the  aid  of  heat,  mniatiiTe, . 
omnia  beinfa,  p.  181,  IB 
Yna,  raopaanas  aWb  Fnet 

■mawtf,  Cantitatnm,  St 
Habit,  Ac,  p.  373-397. 

Vtt*l  Stimcli,  Sbdatitb*.  xk 
.     SeeViTii-AoaMT 

VlTlLIBH  JIIID  SoLIDIsa, 

the  foundation  of  medicine, 
dednced  from  the  seed  ant 

30,  4  67  1  p.  86-49,  4  63- 

4  131-133;  p.  97,  4   190 

180,  4  449. 
their  doctiines  Tirtoall]'  coi 

their  opponents,  p.  19,  4  11 

4  29  ;  p.  30-33,  4  07-60 ; 
464t-A,'  p.9k,90,41B9i 
164.  4  346-349  c;  p.  107-1: 
p.  189,  190,  4  3601  a;  p.  IE 
p.  476,  479,  4  740  ;  p  SI4, 
Nos.  4-7, 

always  consistent,  p.  1;  4  1 ; 

4  66-81;  p.  81,  4I0B/;  p 
lBS4di  p.  147,  4  830.  33! 
4  486  a;  p.  331,  4  000  0 
413,  4  638;  p.  413,  4  639  1 
4863;  p.  663-086,  4  805-8 
also,     AM.kLooiai,     and 

admits  of  no  nnneceaaary  1 
tion  of  causes,  p.  81, 4  189 

4  349  i;  p.  1B4-1B7,  4  31 
S34,  4  483;  p.  SS4,  185 
447  a.  i;  p  171,  4  447 
tW,  4M74/(p.331,  V 
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V/talism  and  Solidism— tfofittmceil. 

405-412,  ^  638 ;  p.  550,  ^  863  e;  p. 
662,  ^  895  See,  also,  Oboanic 
Chemistry  and   Phtsioloot  Con- 

TRA8TSD. 

contradistinguished  from  Humoralismf 
p.  147,  M30;  p.  616-518,  ^  821, 
822  ;  p.  535<^M0,  ^  846-851  ;  p.  050, 
^  803  e :  p.  662-664,  ^  895-900. 
"Vitality  seih  ik  Dbad  Matter,"  p. 
179,  ^  350i  e.  See,  also.  Vital 
Properties  in  thb  Elehints  of 
Matter. 

ViVIPICATION, 

a  property  of  the  Vital  Principle,  and 

common  to  animals  and  plants,  p. 

88,  <f  183,  184  a;  p.  105,  218^221. 
with  vital  affinity,  bestows  life,  p.  105, 

^218. 
belongs  to  the  assimilating  organs,  and 

to  their  subsidiary  fluids,  p.  105,  ^ 

219. 
liable  to  morbid  changes,  p.  105,  ^  220. 
Voluntary  Motion, 
physiology  of     See   Motion,  Will, 

Nervous  Power,  and  Musclis  of 

Voluntary  Motion. 
Vomiting, 
physiology  of,  p.  666-669,  ^  902  h~g. 

W. 

White  Vitriol,  or  Sulphate  or  Zinc, 
its  uses,  6lc.    See  Zinc  Sulphate, 
and  Remedial  Action. 
Will,  The, 

its  relation  to  motion,  p.  89,  ^  186, 
188  a;  p.  95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  97,  ^ 
190  a  ;  p.  104,  ^  215  ;  p.  107,  ^  227 ; 
p.  110,  111,  ^  233,  233i;  p.  113,  ^ 
234  ;  p.  124,  125,  ^  243-246 ;  p.  210, 
^  486 ;  p.  282,  ^  451  c ;  p.  284,  ^ 
454 ;  p  288,  ^  459  d,  e ;  p.  296.  ^ 
476  c ;  p.  313,  ^  487  gg,  h  ;  p.  314, 
^  488^;  p.  324-328,  ^  500  dr4;  p. 
357,  ^  526  d. 

presides  in  animal  life,  p.  124,  4  243 ; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  313,  ^  487  gg,  h ; 
p.  314,  ^  488i  ;  p.  327,  328,  ^  500  ib; 
p.  357,  ^  526  c. 

scarcely  reaches  to  organic  life,  p.  124, 
^  243  ;  p.  282,  ^  451  c;  p.  284,  285, 
^  544-545  c ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  313, 
^  487  gfr,  h ;  p.  314,  ^  488^ ;  p.  324- 
328,  (}  500  (/-/. 

has  no  operation  after  removal  of  the 
brain,  p.  288,  ^  459  i2,  e ;  p.  324,  ^ 
500  d;  p.  357,  ^  626  d;  and  has 
analogies  to  this  in  being  wholly  in- 
operative in  paralysis,  and  more  or 
less  so  in  narcotixation,  and  in  its 
failure  to  act  as  usual  upon  the  mus- 
cles of  locomotion,  or  in  protrudiuff 
the  tongue,  in  febrile  diseases,  and 
which  is  BO  often  mistaken  for  **  de- 


Will,  The— continued. 

hilUy,"  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p.  313,  ^ 
487  gg,  h ;  p.  370-372,  ^  569 ;  p. 
481,  ^  743  ;  p.  483,  ^  746  c ;  p.  498, 
^  780;  p.  724,  ^  961  a;  p.  751,  ^ 
999  b. 

the  analogies  in  its  effects  with  those 
of  external  and  internal  physical 
agents  prove  the  distinct  nature  of 
mind,  as  do,  also,  perception'  and 
the  passions,  and  are  fatal  to  men- 
tal materialism,  p.  85,  ^  175  c;  p. 
93-95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  97,  ^  190  a;  p. 
104,  (f  215 ;  p.  107-111,  ^  226-238^  ; 
p.  113,  ^  234  c ;  p.  124,  125,  ^  248- 
246;  p.  282,  ^  451c;  p.  284,  ^464* 
p.  288,  ^  459  dt  e;  p.  296,  ^  476  ej 
p.  313,  ^  487  ^|r,  A ;  p.  314,^4881; 
p.  323-332,  ^  500.  See,  below,  Its 
elective  power,  4rc. 

a  distinct  element  of  the  mind  and  in- 
stinctive principle,  p.  97,  ^  190  a;  p 
296,  4  476  c;  p.  326,  ^  500  n;  p. 
357,  ^  526  d ;  p.  369,  ^  563,  and  ibid. 

a  stimulus  to  the  brain,  like  the  nerv- 
ous power  to  that  and  to  other  parts, 
p.  124,  ^  244;  p.  282,  ^  451  e;  p. 
288,  ^  459  <{,  e;  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p. 
326, 327, 328,  ^  500  A,  ib.  See,  also. 
Nervous  Power. 

being  shown  to  prove  the  distinct  na 
ture  of  mind,  and  its  possession  of 
special  attributes  or  properties,  I 
thus  prove,  also,  by  the  analogies 
between  the  mental  properties  and 
the  properties  of  life,  the  distinct 
nature  of  a  Vital  Principle  with  its 
several  properties  as  its  elements ; 
as  above  and  below,  and  p.  83,  84,  ^ 
175,  Vital  Properties,  and  In 
stinct. 

its  modus  operandi,  p.  125,  ^  245 ;  p. 
296,  ^  476  c;  p.  324-328,  ^  500  fi-2; 
p.  367,  $  626  li. 

controls  other  properties  of  the  mind, 
and  the  passions,  p.  88,  ^  184  & ;  p. 
124,  ^  243. 

its  elective  power  in  animal  life  analo- 
gous to  that  of  the  passions  and 
physical  agents  in  organic  life,  p. 
110,  111,  ^  233,  233| ;  p.  113,  ^234; 
p.  125,  ^  245,  246 ;  p.  327,  328,  i 
500  it. 

its  philosophy  in  developing  voluntaiy 
motion  the  same  as  when  motion  is 
developed  by  the  nervous  power  in 
organic  life,  whether  physical  agents 
or  the  passions  be  the  remote  causes 
in  the  latter  case,  p.  111,^  233| ;  p. 
114,  ^  234  e;  p.  125,  ^  245,  246;  p. 
281,  282,  ^  451  a ;  p.  296,  ^  476c;  p 
324-328,  ^  500  iM. 
Worms, 

how  they  produce  ooDTcUaioQS,  p. 
868,4tt6d 
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Wounds, 

tiieir  union  by  the  first  tn^en/um  depends 
upon  inflammatory  action,  p.  471, 
472,  (^l^dr-f, 

union  of,  has  close  analogies  in  the  re- 
generatire  and  reparatire  processes 
of  animals  and  plants,  and  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  latter  reconciled 
with  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the 
former,  p.  474, 476,  ^  733  /-A.  See, 
also,  Plants. 

do  not  heal  uniformly  where  seTeral 
tissues  are  in  volred,  as  in  the  stumps 
of  amputated  limbs,  on  account  of 
their  difference  of  organization  and 
vital  constitution,  p.  61,  ^  13S-134 ; 
p.  64,  ^  138-141 ;  p.  67,  ^  149 ;  p. 
69,  ^  168 ;  p.  70,  ^  162,  taiU  1 ;  p. 
78,  ^  163. 


Y. 
Youth, 

its  relations  to  childhood,  p.  876,  ^  678 
a,  h. 

its  prominent  characteristic,  the  full 
development  of  the  organs  of  gener- 
ation, p.  377,  ^  678  h. 

distinguished  by  many  physiological 
changes,'  and  corresponding  suscep- 
tibilities to  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  p.  27,  ^  62 ;  p.  68-70,  ^  163- 
160 ;  p.  412,  ^  686  <2;  p.  377-380,  ( 
678  «,  d, 

the  period  of  the  institution  of  the 
menses,  and  of  the  secretion  of  se- 
men ;  the  latter  shows  by  analogy, 
as  to  object  and  time,  that  the  former 
is  a  secreted  product,  while  its  ob- 
ject and  time  of  institution  show 
that  it  has  no  general  relation  to  or- 
ganic life,  and  that,  contrary  to  tiie 
prevailing  belief,  its  suspension,  per 
M,  is  of  little  moment  in  morbid  con- 
ditions, p.  233,  234,  ^  428-432;  p. 
377-380,  ^  578  c,  d. 

distinguished  by  changes  in  the  moral 
emotions   which  correspond  with 


Youth — continued. 

the  vital  developmentB,  p.  380,  § 
67Sd. 

the  coincident  changes  in  the  moral 
and  phjTsiological  constitution,  at 
this  and  other  periods  of  life,  illus- 
trate, each  by  itself  and  by  analogy, 
*  the  mutability  of  the  vital  and  intel- 
lectual properties,  p.  68,  69,  ^  163- 
169  :  p.  374,  ^  676  b^ ;  p.  876,  376, 
^  677  b-d;  p.  380,  f  678  d  ;  p.  381, 
i  679  b.  See,  also.  Vital  Pbopkb- 
TIB8,  their  mtUabilityt  6lc.,  Otum,  and 
Plants. 

the  period  of  life  when  the  development 
of  special  functions  displays  the  con- 
stitution of  the  nervous  power,  the 
natural  ofllce  of  tlus  power  in  the 
organic  and  animal  economy,  its  in- 
diract  and  unceasing  development 

^  and  reflection  upon  every  part  of  the 
being  by  the  organic  progress  of  the 
generative  organs,  in  the  folflUment 
of  its  natural  ofllces  and  as  a  morbif- 
ic and  curative  agent,  its  direct  ex- 
citement by  mental  emotions  and 
passions,  and  how  the  principle  of 
life  is  a  bond  of  union  between  the 
corporeal  and  the  intellectual  part ; 
ibid,  and  Nervous  Power,  Moral 
Emotions,  Analogibs,  and  p.  284- 
292,  ^  454-470 ;  P.  361,  368,  ^ 


oflfbrs  problems  to  chemical  physi(^gy» 
p.  377,  379,  ^  678  c,  d.  See,  also, 
Problbms. 


Z. 

Zinc,  Sulphate  of, 
its  uses  and  special  influences  as  an 
emetic  and  astringent,  p..647-M9,  ^ 
863  d;  p.  663,  ^  870  a;  p.  671,  ^ 
890  b ;  p.  577.  578,  ^  890  o  ;  p.  582, 
^  890i  h;  p.  63,  ^  187  d;  p.  65,  ^ 
143  c ;  p.  67,  ^  150,  161 ;  p.  365- 
868,  ^  549-558  ;  p.  566-668,  4  888 
kil;  p.  582,  ^890i^. 
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A. 

A.CC  liIKATIOlf 

philoMphy  of,  p.  364-366,  ^  544-456 ; 
p.  426,  ^  664. 

the  same  philoMiphy  eoncerned  in  the 
exemption  from  repeated  attacks  of 
intermittent  and  yellow  fevers,  6Lc.f 
as  respects  small-pox,  measles,  scar- 
latina, 6ic.  Nevertheless,  the  sub- 
jects of  the  former  must  continue  to 
reside  in  the  malarious  climates,  or 
the  original  susceptibility  will  return, 
p.  364>366,  ^  544-666 ;  p.  425,  ^  664. 
Also,  SBLr-LiMiTKD  DisBASBs,  Indcx 

11. 

It  is  more  owing  to  abstemious  Habits 
than  to  any  peculiarity  of  Constitu- 
tion that  the  Nesro  escapes  yellow 
fever,  dec.,  more  than  the  white  pop- 
ulation, who  may  be  equally  accli- 
mated. The  incuilgences  of  the  lat- 
ter render  them  more  susceptible  of 
the  morbific  action  of  the  essential 
predisposing  cause,  and  act  as  excit- 
ing causes  when  the  system  is  pre- 
disposed to  the  disease.  The  reverse 
of  this  happens  with  the  malignant 
cholera,  since  in  that  affection,  vege- 
table food,  excepting  the  simplest  kind 
(and  fruits  also),  is  the  principal  ex- 
citing cause.  Mulattoes  are  said  by 
some  to  be  more  liable  to  vellow  fever 
than  the  Ne^ro,  and,  where  that  is 
observed,  it  is  because  their  habits 
arc  more  luxurious  ;  not  because,  as 
has  been  assumed,  they  are  impreg- 
nated with  the  blood  of  the  white  man. 
It  is  a  full,  not  an  empty  stomach, 
that  aids  in  breeding  pestilence.  See 
Causes,  MosBiric,  Index  II. 

Adaptation,  Law  op.     See  Index  I. 

AoE,  Adult, 
begins  at  the  age  of  twenty  to  twenty- 
five  years,  and  reaches  to  about  sixty 
years,  p.  380,  ^  579  a — from  the  end 
of  Youth  to  the  end  of  Manhood  there 
are  but  few  changes  of  organization 
or  in  the  vital  eiraowments,  but  the 
Passions  are  now  in  greatest  (^ra- 
tion, and  supply  a  fraitful  evidence  of 
the  existence  of  a  self-acting  Princi- 
ple, distinct  from  the  bodily  structure, 
and  of  its  influences  in  laying  deeply 
the  foundations  of  disease.  Never- 
theless, some  new  predispositions  to 
disease  spring  from  the  organic  oon- 
stitution  peculiar  to  Una  age,  espe- 


Age,  Adult-— eoM/tniMi. 

dally  in  the  female,  p.  381,  ^  579  b; 
p.  865-868,  ^  1067.  Also,  Mbrtal 
Emotions,  and  Remedial  Action, 
subdimnon  Mbntal  Emotions,  Index 
II. 

AoB,  Old, 
divided  into  three  stages,  extending  from 
sixty  to  eighty-five  years  and  upiwaxd, 
I>.  382,  ^  68({— changes  in  organiza- 
tion are  now  taking  place  throu|;fa 
which  the  Organic  Properties  are  in- 
flicting death  upon  themselves,  thou|;fa 
morbific  causes  operate  with  a  dimin- 
ished intensity,  corresponding  with 
the  waning  activity  of  Organic  life ; 
the  Passions  are  comparatively  power- 
less, and  the  Mind  is  gradually  going 
with  the  Organic  Functions,  llem- 
edies  are,  therefore,  less  energetic, 
.  nature  less  recuperative,  and,  for  like 
reasons,  art  must  be  prompt  and  effi- 
cient in  proportion  to  the  exigencies 
of  declmmg  nature,  p.  382-383,  ^  581 
^^4 ;  p.  ^1-402,  ^  633 ;  p.  768-770, 
4  1014-1017. 

AoB,  Stages  op, 
the  periods  which  mark  the  times  when 
-  the  greatest  physiological  changes 
take  place,  with  corresponding  fluc- 
tuations in  disease  and  in  mental 
characteristics — all  depending  upon 
natural  modifications  or  mutationi  of 
the  Vital  Properties  and  Functions,  p. 
373,^574,575.  A1so,VitalPbopbb- 
TiBs,  Index  I. ;  Inpancy,  Childbood, 
Youth  ;  Aob,  Adult;  Aob, Old,  In- 
dex II 

Alobs, 
its  physiological  and  therapeatieal  in- 
fluences, p.  366,  ^  556  b ;  p.  547,  f  863 
d;  p.566,^889t;  p.568,  4889i»,p. 
856-857,  4  1063. 

Altbbativbs,  Modus  Opbbandi  or— con- 
tinued from  Index  I. 
made  a  distinct  group  by  the  Author, 
and  why,  p.  835-837,  ^  1057i— 4lieir 
basis  of  arrangement,  tbid. 
Nevertheless,  all  remedies,  and  all  mor- 
bific causes,  act  as  Alteratives,  and 
bring  about  the  changes  in  the  totids 
and  fluids  (when  not  exclusively  rda- 
tive  to  the  direct  seat  of  action),  either 
through  operation  of  reflex  or  direct 
nervous  influence,  when  the  nerronf 
power  is  modified  according  tojht 
snecial  virtues  of  every  agent,  whratr 
phyaical  or  mental,  and  thui  estdiadl- 
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AlteratiTeB.Modui  Operandi  oT—tonIi  mud. 
et  changes  in  confonnity  with  the  vir- 
lues  of  eacb,  p.  lOT-1 12,  4  327-234  ; 
p.303,f48U;p.323-33e,  4499-513; 
p.  661-663,^894-696;  p.  66S-6T0,  f 
802  a-nt ;  p.  679-66 1 ,  4  905  a.  Aim, 
SrUriTHY,  St  NUBILITY,  Sensiiton, 
SVUFATHITIC   iNrLDtNCEB,  NeKTODI 

PowEi./ndei/.,'  RsMEDiCa;  CiDaii, 
UoiBiric  ;  Neetods  FowiR,  RarLKi 

AcTIDHOrNEIToUS  SyBTEIt,HENTlL 

Ehotioni,  Reiiedui.  AcTIOIt,  Mub- 
daiiion  Mentil  EMOTioNa,  Sicbe- 
noN  and  EicEETidN,  Codnteb-Iiei- 
TiTioN,  Blood- LiTTiNO,  Indtz  II. 

a  difference  in  Ihe  openlion  of  reflex 
action  of  Ibe  nerroui  ly stein,  as 
broushl  ■bout  by  Ihe  Authoi'i  group 
of  Alterativei  bdiI  Remedies  of  other 
denomiiution*,  when  the  latter  are 
employed  for  only  ■  prMenl  or  an 
interrupted  effect;  and  the  ume  ii 

'  true  or  Morbific  Cauaes,  ai  their  ef- 
fect* mm  be  iuddenly  oi  gradually 
?toduce^p.66,$  123i.c,-  p.  6B-6T, 
14«;  p.  111,4  2331.2331;  p.  285- 
S86,  4  466  d-f;  p.  333,  4  G03-606  ; 
p.  339-340,  i  614  g-k  ;  p.  344-346, 
4  616  d,Nii.  6;  p.  366,  4  661  ;  p. 
366,  4  656;  p.  416-417,  4  649e,'  p 
430-424,  4  664-661  ;  p.  436,  4  626  ; 
p.  497,  4  777 ;  p.  S32,  J  841 ;  p.  M7. 
4  863  d ;  p.  651,  4  887  i  p.  668-669, 
4SS9iR,nim;  p  646-849,  4  893  c~i,' 
p.  661-663,  4  884-898 ;  p.  66S-670. 
iSing-mi  p.  679-681,  4  906  a;  p 
B4S-SSI,  4  10G9 ;  p.  SSI,  4  1077. 
AKDfOBBUisi.  See  MtKiTBUiiTlaN,  In- 
dal- 

ganeral  ly  coDiequent  Dpon  morbid  elates 
of  the  digeetive  orgaaa,  and  letulting 
(torn  the  alterative  action  of  reflex 
nervoul  influence,  aa,  alio,  when  oc- 
caiioned  by  eipoiure  of  the  feet  to 
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principal  evil  nor  often  ofniucfa  itn- 
pottance.  Cure  the  primaTy  aflec- 
tiona,  and  the  uterine  eymplomi  will 
commonly  auhaide  without  the  true 
emmenagogues,  oi,  al  Icaat,  the>e 
agenti  will  then  act  far  more  effi- 
ciently, and  with  greater  cafety.  In 
the  iaCtei  oaie,  a  pmiiluvium  nill  often 
re-eatabliab  the  fun ction,  which  ahona 
how  readily  the  nervoua  influence 
will  produce  and  remove  diieaie,  and 
haw  It  ia  modified  by  exciting  eauaea. 


with  a 


of  CI 


■ponding  facia  in  demonatrating  the 
opention  of  morbilie  and  remedial 
Bcenta  through  the  alterative  action 
of  reflex  nervous  influence,  p  333- 
234,  4  42S-432 ;  p.  629,  4  892}  r ; 
p.  684-687,  4  8961  i.  Alao.NiEvoea 
FowiE,  Itidei  I.  and  U.;  RirLli 
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Antimonyf  Tartarized— eonftmt€(2. 

modifying  the  nervous  influence,  and 
as  an  alterative  agent  through  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  p.  632- 
533,  ^  841  ;  p.  557«  ^  878  ;  p.  668, 
^902/^;  p.  675-676,  ^904  6;  p.  833, 
i  1057  h.  Also,  Altkbatives,  In- 
dex 1 1. 

its  action  illustrated  through  law  of  Vi- 
tal Habit,  p.  365,  366,  ^  549-656  a. 

its  administration  determined  by  its  ef- 
fects upon  the  stomach — against  ab- 
sorption, p.  630-633,  ^  8^  ^-841  ; 
p.  557,  ^   873  ;  p.  676-676,  ^  904  *. 

effects  of,  compared  with  analogous 
ones  of  other  agents,  p.  547,  ^  863  d ; 
p.  557,  (f  873 ;  p.  637,  ^  892|  e ;  p. 
849-851,  ^  1059. 

its  law  of  operation  in  small  alterative 
doses,  p.  344-345,  ^  516  <^,  No.  6 ;  p. 
431,  ^675;  p.  851,  ^  1059.  Also, 
Alteratives,  Index  II. 

its  results  as  an  expectorant,  p.  639,  ^ 
892^^. 

its  fatal  effects  in  small  doses,  p.  846- 
847,  M058  ;>. 

like  arsenic,  iodine,  dec,  in  health  no  ef- 
fects in  its  smallest  therapeutical 
doses,  and  thus,  like  those,  by  its  con- 
trasted effects  in  disease,  denotes  the 
increased  susceptibility  of  organs  in 
their  morbid  states,  illustrates  the  doc- 
trines of  Vital  Solidism,  and  disproves 
the  Chemical  hypothesis  of  therapeu- 
tical action,  p.  59,  ^  129  A,  t;  p.  63, 
^  137  d ;  p.  65-66.  ^  143  c-145  ;  p. 
67-68,  ^  149-152  ;  p.  170-173,  ^350, 
Nos.  40,  41,  42,  43,  44,  45,  parallei 
columns;  p.  176-178,  ^  356|  a-f; 
p.  641-542,  ^  854  bb ;  p.  607,  ^  892i 
b;  p.  612,  ^892i  a. 
Antispasmodics, 

the  ^Toup  introduced  to  illustrate  the 
pliilosophy  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  through 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
n.  590,  ^  89U  a  ;  p.  592-593,  ^  89U 
A:.  AUo.  Remedies,  and  Remedial 
Action,  Index  II. 

afford  relief  by  modifying  the  reflex 
nervous  influence,  rendering  it  seda- 
tive instead  of  irritating,  or  changing 
more  essentially  its  nature,  accoraing 
to  the  nature  of  its  exciting  cause, 
and  thus  rendering  it  more  profound- 
ly alterative,  p.  692-^93,  ^  891M- 

Case  of  epilepsy  stated,  to  show  how  in 
this  affection  the  nervous  influence  is 
sometimes  dovclopml  in  a  direct  man- 
ner by  disease  of  thr  iirr«'ous  centres, 
and  at  other  times  how  the  point  of 
departure  is  from  some  distant  part, 
when  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem is  brought  into  operation,  and 
how,  in  either  ca«e,  codtuIuoiis  en- 


Antispasmodics — contintud. 

sue  as  the  result  of  the  development 
and  operation  of  the  nervous  power — 
leading  to  a  parallel  between  the  fore- 
going results  and  the  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  as  instituted  by 
Antispasmodics,  and  showing,  also, 
how  the  nervous  influence  is  of  an 
exciting  nature  in  the  former  case, 
and  how  it  is  rendered  depressing  in 
the  latter,  and  upon  which  the  ruief 
depends-— and  the  same  rule  obtains 
with  Opium  and  other  Narcotics  when 
they  relieve  Spasms,  p.  692-693,  ^ 
891  k.  Also,  Neevous  Powbb,  Sen- 
sibility, Sympathy,  Sympathetic  In- 
pluencbs.  Index  I. ;  Rbplex  Action 
op  Nervous  System,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Remedies  ;  Causbs,  Mobbxfic  ; 
Whoopino-couou,  Index  II. 

Although  Narcotics  relieve  spasm  in 
tho  foregoing  manner,  they  also,  un- 
like the  simple  Antispasmodics,  so 
modify  the  reflex  nervoua  influence 
as  to  render  it  morbiflc^ — ^thus  present- 
ing a  compound  aspect  of  its  modi- 
fied condition,  through  which  as  a 
sedative  it  may  relieve  spasm,  but  si- 
multaneously exert  a  perniciously  al- 
terative effect  upon  other  parts;  or 
this  latter  may  be  such  as  to  counter- 
act the  sedative  influence,  when  no 
relief  of  spasm  will  ensue,  p.  693,  ^ 
89  H  k.  Also,  the  foregoing  Refer- 
ences. 

greatly  misapplied  in  the  treatment  of 
convulsions  from  teething,  wounds, 
worms,  &c.,  and  in  hysteria,  chorea, 
epilepsy,  congestive  asthma,  &c. — 
particularly  from  neglecting  their  re- 
mote fcauses  and  complications,  and 
addressing  them  to  the  symptom  rath- 
er than  the  pathological  conditions, 
p.  690-592,  )  891i  b-h;  p.  693,  ^ 
891  k. 

feebly  endowed  with  curative  Tirtaee, 
p.  592,  4  89U  I. 
Apoplexy, 

bloodletting  in,  and  the  principleB  by 
which  it  should  be  regulated,  p.  741- 
746,^990;  p.  848,  ^  1056  ii. 

sanguineous,  depends  upon  capiUaiy 
hemorrhage  arising  from  congestion, 
p.  740,  <f  990  b,  c,  m.  Also,  Medual 
and  Physiological  Commentariett  vol. 
i.,  p.  371-384,  Article  Pathology  of 
Cerehral  Hemorrhage ;  and  vol.  u.,p. 
646-660,  Article  Spontaneous  HemmT' 
rhage. 

its  treatment  often  embarrassing  and 
empirical,  p.  741-746,  ^  990  6-f . 

determines  a  pernicious  nervoas  iitfa- 
cnce  upon  the  great  organs  of  116, 
p.  748,  «  990  d-i;  p.  746-7U»  4 
990^. 


destitute  or  3  tonic  vi 


sate. 

IS  a  fcbriliigc,  but 
las  done  leM  mi>- 
6IU-611.  *  89SJ 


chief,  ib,d,  , 
d,c. 
in  Ibcripeaticii]  doses  produce*  iii 
patent  effect  upon  tlie  healthy  body, 
shoviing,  like  Iodine.  Tsitariied  An- 
limony.  &c.,  in  tbcir  small  dosei,  haw 
tbe  reUtiona  fiftbe  inrslcm  to  the  ac- 
tion of  Temediea  is  changed  by  d 
ease,  and  hence  the  fallacy  of  leui 
ing  from  tbe  effects  of  remadiei  upon 
the   healthy    syale  u 
BtatG>,p.  eUT~e08,4S9Sla,t.    Also, 

63,  i  137  d ;  p.  65,  f  143  c  ;  p.  67, 

149-151;  p  68,  i  1&2  b;  p.  ISS, 
9  240  1  p.  455-466.  4  7I(>;  p.  48S, 
4  744;  p.  541-M3,48S4U|  p.  646, 
i  859  b;  p.  6IS,  I)  893i  4,-  p.  633, 
4  892f  t, 
its  occidental  superiority  to  C: 

Autumnal  intermittent  fever,  while 
not  CO  in  the  Venial,  and  why,  p. 
608-609,  4  SBSi  r  ,■   p.  587-6^    ' 

when  preferabla  to  Ciuchona,  p.  I 

i  S9S1  d-g. 
eqnslly  useful  in  intcmiitting  infiun 

tion.  inlennittiDg  headaches,  periodic 

tic  douloureui,  p.  61 1,  ^  893 /.  g-; 

and  in  chronic  ci'  '' 

611-612,4  8021  A 
its    morbiGc   effects    in    tliorapautiea] 

doses,  in  morbid  ststes  of  tM  body, 

p.  608,  4  8921  A. 

of.  p  337.  4  514;  p.  881,  4 
8SU/,-  p.  B48,  4  1058  ID. 
■mployed  to  iiluetrate  the  sabftautive 
existence  and  sclf-dcting  natme  of 
the  Soul,  p.  886-867.  4  J077. 

AlTKlNOENTS,  Moncfi  OpERlNnI  Ot, 

■uppossd  to  act  upon  physical  p 
""•  I    — 

upon  «ilal  principles,  eitberl 
through  reSei  action  of  (he  nenoui 
aystem.  correaponding  in  this  reipect 
with  other  remedies  —  and  iltnitra- 
lions,  p.  670-572,  4  890  a,  6,  c.    Also, 

ReHEDIEB,    RsHEDItl,      Al'TION,    Ae- 

PLEi  Action  of  Neevocs  SysTEB ; 

CiLSKs,  Moaait'ic, /ndti  //.;  Neet- 

ocs  PofiEn,  Index  I.  and  II. 

but  more  than  other  remedies  ars  cura-  belong  to  t. 

live  in  some  diseases  by  direCtactiOD  *  1035. 

upon  Ibo  surfaces,  being  then  a  bus-  BiaxAEn,  Cl 

pl^  local  remedy,  4  890  6.  eiperimenl 

applied  to  outward  surfaces,  Mue  *p-  4  lOT"  ' 

erate  mcchnnlcally.  4  890  e.  pioduc 

mQch  abused  in  hemorrhaoM,  dyaen-  tbemedu 

tery,   &c,.    p.    G7S~C76,  9   SH  d-k.  .    allege!  tb« 
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Bernard,  Cl-'^ontinued. 

liver,  &c.,  and  Author*s  opinion,  p. 
783.  ^  1031  a ;  p.  785-786,  ^  1031  b; 
p.  790,  ^  1032  & ;  p.  793,  ^  1032  d. 
Bile-— continued  from  Index  /., 

none  of  its  constituents  detected  in  the 
blood,  p.  783,  ^  1031  b. 

its  morbid  appearances  regarded  in  the 
light  of  symptoms,  p.  452-4&5,  ^  694. 

not  rendered  "green"  by  calomel  and 
acids  in  the  living;  body,  p.  454,  f  694. 

its  production  considered  in  connection 
irith  different  cathartics,  and  as  il- 
lustrating their  alterative  influence 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  the  modification  of  the 
nervous  power  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  cathartic,  and  how  the  nervous 
power  is  the  immediate  remote  cause 
of  the  variable  phenomena  relative  to 
the  secreted  product,  p.  366,  ^  556  b ; 
p.  554-556,  (f  872  ;  p.  563-564.  ^  889 
a ;  p.  566,  (f  889 1 ;  p.  568-569,  ^  889 
m,  mm ;  p.  668-669,  (f  902,  g ;  p.  834, 
^  1057  / ;  p.  854,  ^  1061 ;  p.  856-657, 
i  1063  b;  p.  859,  ^  1064.  Also,  Sk- 
cRETioN  and  Exceetion,  Index  II. 
BusTEKs.  See  Counter-Irritants,  In- 
dex II. 
Blood — continued  from  Index  I. 

analysis  of,  allowed  by  Chemistry  to  be 
incapable  of  yielding  any  reliable  re- 
sults, p.  780-782,  ^  1029-1030. 

nothing  to  bo  learned  (irom  its  analysis 
as  to  disease,  ibid. 

circulation  of,  ascribed  to  oxygen  gas,  p. 
208,^383;  p.  818-819,  H 054— con- 
tradicted by  circulation  of  in  Plants, 
p.  820-823,  ^  1054-1055. 

nothing  can  make  healthy  blood  but  the 
healthy  action  of  the  solids,  p.  192,  ^ 
354  ;  p.  535-539,  ^  847-848. 

occupies  from  one  to  two  minutes  in 
going  the  round  of  the  circulation, 
p.  672,  ^  904  b ;  p.  863,  ^  1066  b. 

Bloodlettinu,General — continued  from 

Index  /., 
varied  from  effects  of  Leeching,  p.  698- 

702,  ^  929-938. 
considered  under  five  stages,  p.  698-702: 

1st,  earliest  impression  is  exerted  upon 
all  the  bloodvessels,  p.  698,  ^  930 ; 
p.  711,  ^953. 

2d,  the  vessels  undergo  a  vital  con- 
traction, p.  698,  ^  981;  p.  711,  ^ 
953. 

3d,  contraction  of  larger  series  con- 
curs with  the  smaller  in  developing 
reflex  nervous  influence,  which  in- 
creases in  an  increasing  ratio  the 
contraction  of  the  latter,  p.  698,  ^ 
932  ;  p.  703,  ^  940. 

4th,  the  heart  becomes  affected  by  the 
same  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  which  is  ezeiled  1^  the 


Bloodletting,  General — continued. 

vital  influences  attending  the  con- 
traction   of  the  general  vascular 
system,  while,  also,  the  nervooe  in- 
fluence becomes  early  and  rapidly 
developed  in  a  direct  manner  by  tfaie 
contraction  of  the  cerebral  vessels — 
thus  establishing  the  compound  in- 
fluence of  direct  and  reflex  nervous 
action,  p.  698,  ^  933 ;  p.  703,  ^  940- 
042  a ;  p.  707,  ^  948-949 ;  ji.  709, 
^  951  c,  a.    Also,  Nervous  Power, 
Index  I.  and  II ;  Reflex  Aenoii 
or  THE  Nervous  System  ;  Reme- 
dial Action,  subdivision  Mental 
Emotions. 
5th,  the  influence  upon  the  heait  (4th) 
reacts  through  the  nervous  centiet 
upon  the  capillary  vessels,  and,  by 
thus  increasing  the  changes  in  tlie 
vascular  system,  especially  in  that 
of  the  brain,  increases  in  a  still  more 
rapid  ratio  the  foregoing  compound 
influence  of  the  nervous  power, 
when  syncope  hastens  on  ns  a  con- 
sequence, p.  693,  ^  920 ;  p  698-690, 
^  934-935 ;  p  701,  ^  937  c-938  b; 
p.  703-707,  ^  940-949 ;   p.  709,  4 
951  c,  d;  p.  824-828,  ^  1056. 
failure  of  heart's  action  not  in  the  least 
owing  to  "  deficiency  of  blood  in  the 
organ*'  or  "diminution  of  cerebral 
action,"  but  wholly  the  result  of  reflex 
and  direct  action -of  the  nervous  sya- 
tem,  p.  699,  ^  935  a ;   p.  70a-712,  ^ 
942-952,  and  ut  supra — with  a  quali- 
fication afler  syncope  ensues,  p.  706- 
706,  ^  945. 

in  producing  syncope,  how  connected 
with  sastro-intestmal  irritation,  and 
with  the  depressing  emotions,  p.  66S-> 
669,  ^Wng.h;  p.  703-704,  ^*94S- 
944  a — all  depenaing  upon  reflex  or 
upon  direct  nervous  influence.  See 
Nervous  Power,  and  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, subdivision  Mental  Emotions, 
and  Mental  Emotions,  Index  II. 

illustrated  by  remedies  for  syncope,  and 
by  examples,  p.  705,  ^  945 ;  p.  706, 
^  946 ;  p.  712,  ^  955  6;  p.  726-731, 
^  961  c-970 ;  p.  733-736,  ^  974-960. 

reflex  nervous  influence,  as  also  direct, 
begins  at  the  earliest  contraction  of 
the  small  bloodvessels,  especially  of 
the  nervous  centres,  p.  703-704,  ^ 
940-944. 

blood  excluded  from  the  vessels  by  their 
vital,  not  a  physical  contraction,  p. 
692,  ^  912 ;  p.  699,  ^  935  c ;  p.  7117, 
^  949 ;  p.  71 1 ,  ^  953.  Also,  Infljoi- 
MATION,  Index  II. 

hypotheses  of  its  operation  mostly  UM- 
chanical,  p.  691,  ^  909, 910. 

effects  of^  disprove  the  doctrine  of  a 
passive  condition  of  the  MoodfMwelE 
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Bloodletting,  General — continued. 

in  inflammation  and  venous  conges- 
tion, p.  485-486,  (f  750  ;  p.  488,  ^  766 
b ;  p.  505,  ^  801  ;  p.  700,  ^  935  d ;  p. 
724-730,  ^  961-970 ;  p.  740,  ^  988  a. 

objectioAs  to,  contrasted  with  other 
means  as  substitutes,  p.  372,  ^  569  e ; 
p.  396,  ^  621  a;  p.  544,  ^ 857 ;  p.  558, 
\  878 ;  p.  579,  ^  890^  a ;  p.  584,  ^ 
891  e;  p.  602-604,  ^  891 1-/;  p.  638, 
i  892J/;  p.  715-722,  ^  959-960 ;  p. 
751-752,  ^  999  c;  p.  754,  ^  1002/; 
p.  756-757,  ^  1005  b-g;  p.  759-760, 
i  1005  >,  k;  p.  760,  ^  1005  k ;  p.  763- 
766,  ^  1006  c-1008  ;  p.  857-861,  ^ 
1063-1065  rf. 

philosophy  of  its  operation  subordinate 

^     to  other  considerations,  p.  691,  ^  907. 

iliostrates  the  modus  operandi  of  other 
remedies,  p.  691,  ^  908. 

affects  of,  upon  the  blood,  p.  710,  ^  952. 

its  effects  depend  upon  a  great  variety 
of  circumstances,  which  should  en- 
gage the  attention  of  the  Physician, 
p.  430-433,  ^  675 ;  p.  444-445.  ^  688 
tr^ee;  p.  700-701,  %  935  «-938;  p. 
704,  ^  943-944 ;  p.  709-711,  ^  951  c 
-952:  p.  713-714,  ^  956-958  b;  p. 
724-731,  ^  961-970;  p.  741-745,  ^ 
990 ;  p.  756-759,  ^  1005  fl-A ;  p.  765- 
766,  ^  1007  b^. 

of  its  proper  extent,  p.  711-715,  ^  953- 
959. 

general  rules  to  be  observed,  p.  711- 
714,  ^  954-958 ;  p.  748-763,  ^  992- 
1001 ;  p.  756,  4  1004  d;  p.  766-777, 
^  1027. 

niles  not  to  be  observed,  p.  713,  ^  955  d ; 
p.  715,  ^  959  ;  p.  720,  {  960  a ;  p.  728, 
J  965  a ;  p.  774-778,  ^  1024-1026. 

in  embarrassing  cases,  p.  375,  ^  576  e ; 
p.  641-642,  ?  892^  i  ;  p.  712-713,  <f 
955  h^ ;  p.  714,  ^  957 ;  p.  726-728, 
^  961  €-964  e ;  p.  729,  ^  967 ;  p.  734- 
735,  ^  976  ft-977 ;  p.  741-745,  ^  990 
a^s;  p.  765-766,  ^  1007  ^1008  ;  p. 
871-872,  ^  1068  rf. 

syncope  not  a  test  of  tho  proper  extent 
of,  p.  715,  ^  959 ;  p.  726-730,  ^961- 
96& — but  will  sometimes  remove  se- 
vere inflammation  through  tho  power- 
ful alterative  effect  of  reflex  nervous 
influence,  p.  704,  ^  942  b;  p.  709,  ^ 
951  b-d. 

proposed  substitutes  for,  such  as  tobacco, 
aconite,  belladonna,  veratrum  viride, 
dry  cupping,  Alc.,  p.  711,  ^  954  b; 
p.  715-721,  ^  960;  p.  860,  ^  1065  a. 

causes  of  objections  to,  p.  722,  ^  960  /; 
p.  729,  ^967;  p.  762,  ^  1000,  1001. 

general  bloodlottmg  the  proper  method 
in  all  active  inflammcUions  of  internal 
organs,  p.  713.  ^  956 ;  p.  729,  ^  965  b, 
966 ;  p.  736,  ^  979,  980. 

its  tolerance  promoted  in  inflammations 


Bloodletting,  General— Mm/inueii. 

by  a  stimulating  nervous  influence 
exerted  upon  the  sanguiferous  system, 
and  more  so  in  inflammation  of  the 
brain  than  of  other  organs,  being  di- 
rect in  the  former  case  and  reflex  in 
the  latter,  p.  508,  ^  806 ;  p.  732-734, 
^  973-975 ;  p.  785,  ^  977 ;  p.  736,  ^ 
979,  980. 

hence  is  it  that  ififianimaiian  of  the  brain, 
generally  requires  a  greater  loss  of 
blood  than  other  parts,  p.  506,  ^  806 ; 
p.  696,  ^  925  c ;  p.  733-736,  ^  974  b- 
979  ;  p.  748-749,  ^  992 ;  p.  774-776, 
4  1024 a-^;  p.  872, ^  1068  d;  p. 824- 
828,  ^  1056  ;  p.  847,  ^  1058  a. 

borne  to  a  great  extent  in  kyaropkobia, 
on  account  of  the  same  nervous  in- 
fluence, p.  734,  ^  976  a. 

often  imperfectly  borne  in  mania  and 
delirium  tremens,  p.  734,  ^  976. 

in  pneumoniaj  p.  572-575,  ^  890  c-h; 
p.  602,  ^  892 1 ;  p.  638-639,  ^  892|  g ; 
p.  638^^2,  ^  892|  /n ;  p.  738,  ^  984 
b;  p.  749,  ^  992  rf;  p.  750,  ^  995  ;  p. 
757-760,  ^  1 005  h-k ;  p.  770,  ^  1 01 7  c  ; 
p.  846.  ^  1058  0 ;  p.  870,  ^  1068  c. 

in  apoplexy,  embarrassing  on  account 
of  a  prostrating  nervous  influence, 
p.  741-747,  ^  990-990i. 

in  dysentery,  and  an  opposite  practice, 
p.  673,  ^  890 ;  p.  575,  ^  890  A ;  p.  747, 
^9914;  p.  842,  ^1058/ 

in  erysipelas,  p.  759-760,  ^  1005 ;. 

in  purpura  hemorrhagica,  p.  754,  ^  1002 
a,  e. 

in  veTwus  congestion  and  amgestive  fever, 
p.  724-731,  ^961-970. 

why  its  effects  are  modified  by  venous 
congestion,  and  why  Physicians,  in 
such  cases,  are  deterred  from  its  ap- 
plication, p.  724-726,  ^  961  a-e. 

to  a  small  extent,  often  produces  syn- 
cope in  congestive  fever,  but  may  be 
soon  borne  in  ample  amount,  and 
why,  p.  726-729,  ^  961  c-965,  968; 
p.  735,  ^  978,  979 — previous  stimula- 
tion may  be  necessary;  p.  727,  ^ 
964  a,  fr--well  borne  as  soon  as  reac- 
tion takes  place,  p.  730,  ^  969 — 
leeches  improper  in  such  cases,  and 
why,  p.  729,  ^  966. 

well  borne  in  venous  congestion  of  the 
brain,  and  for  the  same  reason  as  in 
cerebral  inflammation,  p.  507-508, 
^  806  ;  p.  730,  ^  969  h;  p.  733-734, 
^974<:-975^ 

its  depressing  effects  in  congestive 
fevers,  at  the  first  bleeding,  owing  to 
the  depressing  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  influence  propagated  over  the 
sanguiferous  organs  by  the  aflccted 
veins,  p.  603-513,  <J  796-818;  p.  724^ 
726,^  961  a-e;  p.  729-730,  i)  967- 
969.     Also,  p.  444-446,  ^  688  d-ec. 
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fatal,  in  supposed  but  mistaken  cases  of 

venous  congestion,  p.  730,  ^  970  a,  b, 
in  yellow  fever,  p.  747-748,  ^  901  ^-992 

a,  c ;  p.  749-760,  ^  993-994 ;  p.  761, 

^  999;  p.  763-764,  ^  1002  Or-c;  p. 

869,  ^  1068  ^. 
in  typhus  fever,  p.  764,  ^  1002  d ;  p.  765, 

^  1004  b. 
in  jail  fever,  p.  754,  ^  1002  /—and  |m- 

trid  fevers,  ibid. 
in  intermiUent  fever,  p.  63,  ^  187  c,  <2 ; 

p.  65,  ^  143  6,  c;  p.  424,  ^  662  6; 

p.  430-433,  ^  676 ;  p.  563,  ^  870  aa ; 

p.  570,  ^  889  n ;  p.  697-698,  ^  892  c  ; 

p.  600,  ^  892  (2 ;  p.  605-606,  ^  892 

m-p;   p.  608-610,  ^  892i  c,  <i;  p. 

737-739,  ^  983-985 ;  p.  740,  ^  989  ; 

p.  754-755,  ^  1003 ;  p.  760-767,  ^ 

1005  a-g ;  p.  829,  ^  1057  6. 
in  plague,  p.  755,  ^  1002  <i,  e. 

in  reduced  and  emaciated  subjects,  p. 
765-766,  ^  1007  6-d. 

in  simple  eontimied  fevers,  p.  491-496, 
^  762  6-768  a;  p.  736,  ^  981. 

in  the  cold  stage  of  fever,  and  how  it 
operates,  p.  739-740,  ^  986-988. 
Also,  p.  430-^433,  ^  675  ;  p.  548-560, 
^  863  d. 

most  useful,  in  fevers  attended  by  reac- 
tion, just  as  the  subsidence  of  the 
hot  stage  begins,  and  why,  p.  430- 
433,  ^  675  ;  p.  547-549,  ^  863  d ;  p. 
570,  (f  889  n ;  p.  739-740,  ^  887-889. 

in  Infancy,  p.  767-768,  ^  1009^1013. 

in  Old  Age,  p.  768-770,  ^  1014-1017. 

under  no  controlling  influence  by  cli- 
mate or  season  in  any  country  or  at 
any  epoch,  and  what  Hippocrates  de- 
scribes arc  perfect  portraits  of  our 
own  diseases,  p.  761-762,  ^  1005  b- 

1006  a ;  p.  868-870,  <f  1068  a,  b. 
large  abstractions  of  blood,  when  ap- 
propriate, lead  to  speedy  convales- 
cence, and  restoration  of  bodily  vigor, 
p.  747-759,  ^  891-1005 ;  p.  766-766, 
^  1007-1008;  p.  870-872,  ^  1068 
c,  d. 

when  appropriate,  the  earlier  the  better, 
and  decisively  at  once,  p.  642,  ^  892^ 
i;  p.  711,  ^954  b;  p.  712,  ^  954  c,- 
p.  713,  ii  955  e;  p.  714,  ^  967;  p. 
729,  ^  968  ;  p.  749,  ^  992  <i ;  p.  750, 
^  997  ;  p.  751,  ^  999;  p.  870-872, 
(i  1068  c,  d. 

repeated  and  small  abstractions  of  blood, 
where  free  bloodletting  is  necessary, 
although  large  in  the  aggregate,  arc 
often  fruitless,  p.  714,  ^  958  b;  p. 
728-729,  ^  965  b ;  p.  761-762.  ^  999- 
1000. 

when  excessive,  may  maintain  or  pro- 
duce inflammation,  and  why,  p.  697, 
^  927  b;  p.  708,  f  960;  p.  733,  ^ 
974  b ;  p.  773-774,  f  1028  «,  fr— for 


Bloodletting,  GenenHr-^ontinued. 

which  Xeeches  may  be  a  remedy,  p. 
774.  ^  1024  a. 

*' morbid  irritation  and  excessive  reac- 
tion from  loss  of  blood,"  p.  772-776, 

.  ^  1020-1026— the  latter  misappre- 
hended, which  is  often  dependent  on 
too  small  a  loss,  or  on  remaining  in- 
flammation, ^  1021-1024 — suppoaed 
examples  of,  ^  1023  a,  c-g. 

its  advantages  and  safety  denoted  by 
spontaneous  hemorrhages — Nature's 
remedy,  and  a  lesson  to  man,  p.  607, 
^  806 ;  p.  646-661,  ^  862-868  ;  p. 
672-675,  ^  890  d^g ;  p.  641-642,  ^ 
892J  i;  p.  770-772,  ^  lOia-1019. 

experience  and  opinions  of  distinguish- 
ed Physicians,  ancient  and  modem, 
as  to  bloodletting  in  inflammatory, 
congestive,  and  febrile  diseases,  p. 
747-776,  ^991-1026. 

admissions  of  eminent  Physicians  as  to 
their  neglect  of  the  remedy,  p.  760- 
761,  ^  1005  a-ib— contrasted  with  the 
abuse  of  other  remedies,  p.  372,  ^ 
669  e ;  p.  395,  ^  621  a ;  p.  572-676, 
^  890  c-n ;  p.  579,  ^  890^  a  ;  ^.  681, 
i  890i  /;  p.  684,  ^  891  e;  p.  690- 
591,  ^  891i  a-f;  p.  603-604,  ^  892 
k ;  p.  637-639,  ^  8924  e,  f;  p.  716, 
718,  ^  960 ;  p.  763-766,  ^  1006  c- 
1007;  p.  856-861,  ^  1063-1066. 

the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  patient, 
if  possible,  should  be  always  elevated 
during  the  operation,  as  one  of  the 
important  means  of  regulating  the 
extent  of  the  remedy,  and  there  may 
be  risk  without  this  precaution,  p. 
706,  ^  945  ;  p.  758,  ^  1005  A ;  p.  872, 
^  1068  d. 

effects  of.  different  in  General  Bloodlet- 
ting, Cupping,  and  Leeching,  p.  691,' 
^  911  ;  p.  713,  <f  956  ;  p.  729,  ^  966. 

effects  of,  as  manifested  m  Leeching, 
p.  692-698,^  912-928 ;  P.  729,  ^  966. 
Also,  Leechino,  Index  II. 

effects  of,  as  manifested  in  Cupping,  p. 
702,  if  937.    Also,  Cupping,  Index  II. 

general  conclusions  as  to  Bloodletting, 
p.  776-777,  ^  1027. 
Blood,  Circulation  op.     See  Circula- 

Tio.v  OP  Blood,  Index  II. 
Blue  Mercurial  Pill— continued  from 
Index  I., 

its  uses,  and  analogies  with  Calomel, 
p.  840,  ^  1058  c ;  p.  848,  ^  1058  s,  v ; 
p.  850,  ^  1059. 
Brain, 

Author's  experiments  upon,  to  detenhinA 
the  quantity  of  blood  circulating  in  thtf 
brain,  and  to  show  that,  as  in  other 
parts,  it  may  be  reduced  by  Blood- 
letting, and  the  provision  throng 
which  this  reduction  is  effected,  p. 
624-^28,  ^  1066. 


Brain,  InrLiHitiTtoH  or, 

lieaLmeitt  of,  p.  607-50S,  ^  S06  :  p.  OGl, 
4  893  jt ;  p.  696,  «  925  c ;  p.  733-736, 
4  97*  (-979 ;  p.  748,  ^  993  i, . 
774-776,  i  1034  a-g  ;  p.  8S4-*«8,'4 
1056  ;    p.  847,  ^  1068  a  ;    p.  878, 
1068  </. 

tlevclops  a  poneifully  eiciling  nervoi 
influence  in  a  direct  aiaiiner>  and 
[hua  BUEtaini  tho  oignns  of  cinulk- 
tion  Bgainsi  ilio  deprcBsing  indiMncr 
of  lou  of  blood,  but  whicli  i<  coQimoi 
la  inflammalioDB  of  other  part*  in  it 
inferior  degree  nhon  Ihe  influence  ii 
through  relei  nerroue  action,  p.  607- 
-  608,  4  806  ;  p.  732-734,  4  973-075 . 
p.  735,  4  977;  p.  736,  4  979.  JWO- 
uid  lo  ibiB  ilimuialing  ncrvaOi  in- 
fluencB  upon  the  bloodveBseli  ii  dut 
the  ijKimprcinbtlili/  of  the  puUe  in 
inflamniBtionB,  p.  44G,  4  688  ec — and 
la  ill  modified  cuiiilitioii  the  baidneis 
ii  owing,  &■,  iIbo,  the  changes  *  "  '' 
the  bJood  undcrgoeB,  p.  444-4 
688  J-ff— while,  alio.  tJic  inllt 
i*  BO  variouily  determined  aa  to 
sion  inlctmisBion  ofthe  hrsrl's  si 
TsrioUB  iniH|UalilieB  in  eclion  of  (be 
rsilial  artoricB,  p.  612,  4  390  b — and 
illUBtiBtea  Ihe  philoaopbj  of  animal 
hi^at,  p.  260-266,  i  447,  447  d.  Alao, 
ivoi'B   Po«Bi,  hd^t  I.  and  11; 


Ni 


Irenlment  of,  ptoceed*  upon  Ibe  Bame 
plan  SI  for  inflammalion  of  the  brain 
and  rongeitive  TeTcrB,  p.  374-37fi,  4 
676  d.  e  ;  p.  604,  i  798  ;  p,  S06,  ^  801 
t.C  p.  096,  4  935  i,r;  p.  734-731, 
i  981-970. 

□ning  to  the  natural  conetilulion  of  tbc 
renoua  tiBSue.  congestion  and  active 
itillainnialion  of  the  veins,  rontrary 
to  what  happeni  in  inOamni^iliDn  of 
other  tisBuei,  develops  a  proNliating 
nervous  influencei  by  ivlmh  blootT 
letting  ia  often  impFrfeclly  borne  at 
it*  firat  application,  cicepi  cerebral 
congfatloD,  nhieh  develops  much  of 
the  Ilimuialing  nervous  influence  that 
is  incident  to  inflaiDtiiatian  of  other 
Ubbucs.  p.  61-63,  i  133  t-137  c;  p 
64,4140;  p.  67,  4  149-lSl;  p.  603- 
505.  4  794-SOl;  p.  G07-G08.  4  606 : 
p.  .'i09-BlI,  4  811-815;  p.  724-730, 
4961-969;  p. 733-734,  4974e-975ii. 
Beown-.Skhuakd, 

hia  eiperimetita  on  tho  nervous  si/stem 

modify  thoie  by  Sit  C.  Bell  in  relation 

to  apinal  nerves,  p.  802-804,  4  1037- 

1039. 

obaerviUioni  upon  Iheirii,  p.  806. 4 1042. 


iU  eSe 


4  106 
tind. 


1058 
p.  844 
p.  844 

845,^ 
4^105 

p.  84< 


tbciima 

63,  4 
p.64S 

■trata 

thnr 
allet« 

p.  67E 
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Cantharides— con<tYtue<i. 

diseaidd  through  a  morUfie  reflex  ac- 
tion of  the  nerfoos  system  deteraiiDed 
by  the  vesical  mflaiiimation--«how8 
how  many  morbific  causes,  such  as 
miasmata,  cold,  dec.,  maT  exert  all 
their  direst  effects  upon  the  skin  and 
mucous  tissue  without  deranging 
those  organs,  but  that  the  impression 
may  develop  a  morbific  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  that  shall  insti- 
tute disease  in  other  parts,  which  may 
then  call  into  action  a  reflex  influence 
that  will  light  up  disease  in  the  skin, 
or  mucous  tissue,  or  other  parts — 
thus,  also,  showing  how  mercury  ad- 
ministered by  the  stomach,  or  applied 
td  the  skin,  will,  without  aflecting 
those  organs  sensibly,  establish  in- 
flammation in  the  mouth  and  salivary 
glands,  and,  by  the  same  inductive 
philosophy,  how  remedial  agents  ap- 
plied to  the  same  organs,  do  also, 
through  the  alterative  action  of  the 
reflex  nervous  influence,  establish 
salutary  pathological  changes  in  dis- 
eased parts  remotely  situated,  and 
without  manifesting  any  action  upon 
the  stomach  or  skin,  p.  59,  ^  1S9  A  ,* 
p.  63,  ^  137  if ;  p.  65,  ^  143  a-e;  p. 
66-67,  ^  148-151 ;  p.  101-103,  ^  201- 
203  ;  p.  332-334,  ^  502-506 ;  p.  339- 
340,  ^  514  /^,  A ;  p.  347-348,  «  616  d, 
No.  13  ;  p.  361-352,  ^  624  c ;  p.  367- 
368.  ^  558  a;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c; 
p.  431-423,  ^  657-658,  660 ;  p.  426, 
\  666  ;  p.  429-430,  ^  674  d ;  p.  465, 
^  714 ;  p.  522-523,  ^  827  b,e;  p.  539, 
4  848  ;  p.  862-864,  ^  1066. 
demonstrate,  like  Arsenic,  Tartarized 
Antimony,  Iodine,  dec,  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  through  alterative  influence 
of  refiex  nervous  action,  and  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  doctrine  of  absorption,  and 
how  remedies  operate  by  that  medium 
through  increased  susceptibility  of 
parts  morbidly  affected,  and  accord- 
ing to  peculiarities  in  the  natural 
constitution  of  tissues,  and  how  they 
prove  remedial  or  moibific  according 
to  their  just  application,  and  upon  a 
common  principle— by  the  failure  of 
the  vesicating  plaster  to  affect  any 
internal  orffan  in  its  healthy  state 
excepting  the  bladder ^  while  it  will 
overthrow  inflammations  of  all  other 
internal  parts,  or  will  aggravate  the 
same  disease  if  not  duly  applied,  but 
will  exert  no  such  eflwcts  when  ad- 
ministered internally  excepting  upon 
the  bladder.  See  lagi  pniiding  refer- 
ences. 

Casein.     See  Milk,  Index  II. 

Castor  Oil.    See  Oil,  Casmb,  index  11. 

Qq 


Cathabtics — continued  flrom  Index  /., 
their  corBtive  and  morbific  effects  upon 
disease  spring  from  irritation  of  the 
•  alimentary  mucous  tissue,  by  which 
the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
is  brought  into  alterative  effect  opon 
morbid  parts,  and  according  to  th^ 
nature  and  dose  of  the  cathartic,  and 
involve,  also,  continuous  sympathy, 
p.  101-103,  ^  301-303;  p.  107-110, 

I  337-383 ;  p.  808,  ^48ld;  p.  883- 
834,  ^  498-500  e;  p.  339,  ^  514/; 
p.  568-^7,  4  889  a-k ;  p.  661-66i3, 
^  694-896;  p.  835-841,  ^  1057^- 
1058;  p.  851-859,  ^  1060-1064. 
Also,  Nkbvoos  Powcr,  Index  I.  and 

II  ;  Sympathy,  Sbnsation,  Sbnsi- 
BiLiTY,  Ifidex  I. ;  RxFLEx  Action  or 
Nbbvous  Systbm,  Rbmedial  Action, 
Trbbapbutics,  Index  II. 

no  two  alike  in  effects,  p.  564,  4  889  e. 
Also,  p.  37,  (i  53;  p.  63,  ^  187  b-d; 
p.  64-«5,  ^  138-143  c;  p.  67-68,  ^ 
149-153  bi  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p.  400,  ^ 
690  d;  p.  417,  ^  650;  p.  418-430,  ^ 
653  e-663  d ;  p.  434-435,  ^  663-668 ; 
p.  545,  ^  860 ;  p.  547-550,  ^  863  <2; 
p.  838-843,  ^  1058  Or-f,  p.  861-863, 
4  1060-1065. 

each  modifies  the  nervous  inflneniee  in 
a  way  peculiar  to  its  own  virtues,  and 
Calomel  a*nd  Blue  Pill,  rendering  it 
most  usefully  alterative,  are  arranged 
first  in  order  in  the  Author's  Materia 
Medica  and  TherapetUteet  p.  564,  4 
889  c ;  p  838-843,  ^  1058  a-/.  Also, 
Nbrvocs  Powbb,  Index  I  and  II. ; 
Alteratives,  Remedial  Action,  In- 
dex II 

may  produce  their  curative  effects  with- 
out purging,  p  564,  ^  889  b. 

the  evacuations  the  least  important  ot 
the  effects,  jet  often  a  necessary  re- 
sult of  that  irritation  of  the  intestinal 
mucous  tissue  which  is  required  to 
establish  a  powerful  development  of 
reflex  nervous  influence,  p.  564-665, 
^  889  b^f. 

the  principal  objects  contemplated,  p. 
566,  ^  889  h: 

special  relation  of  alimentary  canal  to 
nervous  system  goes  to  corroborate 
the  Author's  doctrine  of  operation  of 
remedial  and  morbific  agents  through 
reflex  action  of  nervous  system,  p. 
565-666,  ^  889  g. 

peristaltic  action  increased  throogh  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  nervoos 
system  upon  the  muscular  coat  of  in- 
testine, which  exemplifies  the  essen- 
tial philosophy  of  their  remedial  and 
morbific  effects  upon  other  parts,  p. 
107-113,  ^  837-334 ;  p.  384-386,  « 
456  ar-f;  p.  833-841,  ^  499-M4 ;  p. 
847-348,  ^  616  d,  No.  13 ;  p.  861,  4 
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Cathartics — continued, 

529  ;  p  563-664,  ^  889  a,b;  p.  565- 
566,  ^  889  f,g;  p.  592-593,  ^  891^ 
k ;  p.  661-664,  ^  894-900 ;  p.  665- 
671,  ^902  a-l;  p.  6t9^81,  ^905  a. 

some  aflfect  di£ferent  parts  of  intestine 
unequaHy,  according  to  their  special 
▼irtues  and  to  the  difference  in  struc- 
ture and  vital  constitution  of  differ- 
ent portions  of  the  canal,  p.  566,  ^ 
889  t;  p.  856-857,  ^  1063  b.  Also, 
p.  59,  f  129  g-i;  p.  61-73,  ^  133- 
163  ;  p.  98,  ^  191  t— hut  is  not  the 
principle  which  should  determiuQ 
their  choice,  p.  566,  ^  889  t. 

their  combinations,  proportions  of  each, 
addition  of  other  things,  dose,  time 
of  exhibition,  and  rel^ion  to  other 
remedies,  yery  important,  p.  566-570, 
^  889  Kn.  Also,  p.  339-340,  ^  514 
h;  p.  543-544,  ^  857 ;  p.  548-549,  ^ 
863  d;  p.  648-651,  ^  893  g-k;  p. 
657,  ^  893  p;  p.  696,  ^  926 ;  p.  838- 
849,  ^  1058  a-2. 

often  cumulative  in  effect,  important, 
and  illustrated,  p.  567-569,  ^  889 
l-mm. 

mode  and  philosophy  of  overcoming 
habitual  constipation  through  pro> 
gressive  and  alterative  influence  of 
reflex  nervous  action,  and  contrast, 
p.  568-569,^  889  m,  mm.  Also,  p.  344 
-345,  ^  516  d,  No.  6  ;  p.  532,  ^  841 ; 
p.  365,  ^  551 ;  p.  646-649,  ^  893  e-h ; 
p.  667-669,  i  902,/,  g;  p.  679-681, 
^  905  a. 

the  most  .appropriate  time  for  exhibi- 
tion, and  why,  p.  570,  ^  889  n.  Also, 
p  547-549,  ^  863  d;  p.  740,  ^  989. 

three  principal  objects  contemplated,  p. 
566,  ^  889  A. 
Cathartics,  Salins, 

their  fherapeutic  and  morbific  effects, 
and  relative  value,  p.  853,  ^  1061. 

overrated,  and  as  "refrigerants'*  falla- 
cious, ^d. 

example  of  their  usefulness  in  combina^ 
tion  with  Rhubarb,  p.  555,  ^  872  a. 
Causes,  Morbific, 

operate  upon  the  same  principle  of  al- 
terative influence  of  reflex  action  of 
nervous  system  as  remedial  agents, 
and  more  or  less  according  to  differ- 
ences in  the  vital  constitution  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  their  existing  pre- 
ternatural susceptibilities,  p.  3,  ^  2  c  ; 
p.  55,  ^117;  p.  59,  ^  129  A;  p.  61, 
^  133  c  ,•  p.  63-73,  ^  137  <^163 ;  p. 
87,  ^  177-182;  p.  89,  ^  188;  p.  101- 
102,  ^  201-203;  p.  107-112,^  226- 
234  b;  p.  131-132,  ^  285-288;  p. 
265,  ^  447  6;  p.  285-286,  ^  455  j- 
456  ;  p.  323-341,  ^  499-514;  p.  365- 
366,  ^  551-556 ;  p.  373-390,  ^  574- 
601 ;  p.  399,  ^  630 ;  p.  415-418,  ^ 


Causes,  Morbific — continued. 

649-651 ;  p.  421-423,  ^  657-658  ;  p. 
424,  ^  661 ;  p.  426,  ^  666  ;  p. 445,^ 
688  e«;  p.  451,  ^  691,  692  ;  p.  465- 
467,  ^714-719  ;  p.  475,  ^  733  A  ;  p. 
478-479,  ^  740-741 ;  p.  483-484,  ^ 
746  c ;  p.  525-^27,  ^  827  e-828  e;  p. 
530-533,  837  M41 ;  p.  638^539.  ^ 
847  g-848i  p.  541-542,  854  a-^; 
p.  547,  ^  863  d;  p.  554,  ^  871  ;  p. 
563-564,  if  889  a;  p.  665,  ^  889  g; 
p.  569,  ^  889  mm ;  p.  571-672,  ^  896 
I;  p.  574-576,  ^  890  ee^^;  p.  580, 
4  890i  e;  p.  592-593,  ^  891  {  k;  p. 
644-651,  ^  893  e-^;  p.  657-658,  ^ 
893  0,  p  {  p.  661-663,  {  894-896 ;  p. 
665-670,  {  892  a-m ;  p.  679-681.  ^ 
905  a ;  p.  802-804,  ^  1039  ;  p.  862- 
864,  ^  1066. 

their  operation  at  the  beginning  devel- 
opment of  the  ovum  supplies  a  key  to 
the  essential  philosophy  of  disease, 
as  the  development  ot  the  ovum  docs, 
also,  to  that  of  physiology,*  p.  47-49, 
^75-80. 

reflect  light  upon  pathological  condi- 
tions, p.  414,  ^  642  a;  p.  424,  ^  662 
a-c,  p.  396,  i  621  b. 

two  kinds,  predisposing,  and  exciting 
or  occasional,  which  are  both  exter- 
nal and  internal,  physical  and  mental, 
p.  414-415,  ^  645-648. 

the  predisposing,  general  and  specific, 
p.  415,  ^  648. 

the  predisposing,  most  important  as  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  disease,  p.  414, 
^645  6. 

the  exciting^,  develop  disease  after  the 
predisposition  is  formed,  p.  414,  4 
645  r 

the  predisposing  often  also  the  exciting 
cause,  such  as  all  animal  and  vege- 
table poisons,  &.C.  Many  internal 
causes,  physical  and  mental,  may  be 
either  predisposing  or  exciting,  or 
may  act  as  both.  Also,  numerous 
external  causes  that  are  more  or  less 
intermingled  with  the  atmosphere, 
and  which  are  essentially  predispos- 
ing and  generally  require  the  subse- 
quent operation  of  exciting  causes  for 
the  development  •of  disease,  may  be 
both  predisposing  and  exciting,  of 
which  kind  are  concentrated  mias- 
maU,  p.  414,  ^  645  c;  p.  418,  ^  652 
c;  p.  420-421,  <f  654-656;  p.  423,  ^ 
669-660. 

like  remedial  agents,  exert  their  first  ef- 
fects locally,  and  thence  upon  other 
parts  through  the  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, p.  416-416,  ^  649  a,  b;  p.  421- 
423,^657-658.  Also,  Alteratives, 
Reflex  Action  op  the  Nervous 
System,  Remedies,  Remedial    Ac- 
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TioN,  Index  II. ;   Nbrtous  Power,  ^ 
Index  I  and  II. ;  Sympathy,  Sensi- 
bility, Vital  Propbbties,  Index  I. 

all  such  as  are  of  a  miasmatic  nature, 
and  cold  and  analogous  causes,  do  not 
induce  disease  in  parts  which  -are  the 
direct  seat  of  their  action,  but  in  oth- 
er parts  by  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  or  subsequently  upon 
their  direct  seat  of  action  by  reflex 
influences  propagated  by  the  primary 
derangements,  p.  59,  ^  129  A;  p.  63, 
^  137  d;  p.  66,  ^  143  <»-«;  p.  66-67, 
i  148-151  ;  p.  332-334,  ^  502-506 ; 
p.  339-340,  $  614  g,  h;  p.  347-348, 
\  516  d.  No.  13  ;  p.  351-352,  §  524 
e;  p.  367-368,  ^  558  a ;  p.  416-417, 
^  649  c ;  p.  421-424,  ^  657-660 ;  p. 
426,  ^  666  ;  p.  429-430,  ^  674  d ;  p. 
466,  ^  714 ;  p.  522-623,  ^  827  A,  c ;  p. 
639,  ^  848 ;  p.  862-864,  ^  1066. 

their  impression  is  made  either  upon 
sympathetic  sensibility  or  irritability 
through  the  medium  of  their  direct 
seat  of  action,  when,  in  either  case, 
the  morbific  influences  are  propa^ted 
to  other  parts  by  an  alterative  influ- 
ence of  reflex  action  of  nervous  sys- 
tem, which  is  also  true  of  remedial ; 
agents,  p.  66-67,  ^  148-151 ;  p.  89- 
90,  ^  188-188i  d,  &.C. ;  p.  101-103, 
^  201-204;  p.  106-109,  ^  222-230; 
p.  280-282,  (  460-461 ;  p.  284-287, 
\  456-469  ;  p.  323-362,  ^  499-530 ; 
p.  415-417,  J  649  a-c;  p.  421-423, 
^657-668;  p.  601-663,  ^  894  A-896 ; 
p.  665-670,  ^  892  a-m;  p.  679-681, 
^  906  a.  Also,  Rkhedies,  Thera- 
peutics, Rkplex  Action  of  Nervous 
System,  Index  II ;  Nervous  Power, 
Index  I.  and  II. 

influenced  by  special  endowments  of 
diflcrcnt  tissues  and  parts  of  tissues, 
by  their  varying  susceptibilities,  by 
age,  constitution,  habits,  and  by  many 
morbific  causes  which  simply  predis- 
pose the  body  to  be  acted  upon  by 
some  other  predisposing  cause  of 
more  profound  operation,  but  the 
former  of  which  without  the  latter 
would  be  inofi*ensive,  and  yet  not  un- 
frcquently  add  to  the  violence  of  the 
disease,  aai  witnessed  in  epidemic 
measles,  and  other  epidemics,  p.  59, 
^  129  A.  I ;  p.  61-73,  ^  133-163 ;  p. 
366-367,  ^  556  a-d;  p.  372-897,  ^ 
573-625 ;  p.  399,  f  628, 630;  p.  416- 
416,  (f  649  a-c;  p.  418,  ^  851  b;  p. 
423-425,  ^  669-663 ;  p.  428, ^  671 ; 
p.  507-612,  ^  806-817 ;  p.  624,  4  827 
e ;  p.  767-770,  ^  1009-1017. 

ofTccts  of,  according  to  one  or  more, 
each  one  or  according  to  the  number, 
rauris  paribus,  producing  special  in- 


Causes,  Morbific — eomiinued. 

fluences  that  result  in  particnlar  forms 
of  disease,  and  so  of  remedies,  p.  27, 
^  52 ;  p.  400,  ^  630  if;  p.  417-420, 
^  660-653 ;  p.  423-425,  ^  659-663 ; 
p.  545,  ^  860  ;  p.  547-560,  ^  868  d. 

one,  generally  the  most  important,  and 
commonly  indispensable  to  any  given 
form  of  disease,  as  in  malignant  chol- 
era, plague,  yellow  fever,  all  cases  of 
poisoning,  aU  resulting  firom  remedial 
agents,  £c.,  p.  418,  ^  652  b ;  p.  419- 
420,  ^  658 ;  p.  423,  ^  659 ;  p.  545,  ^ 
860. 

since,  therefore,  the  same  causp  is  always 
necessary  to  the  production  of  any 
specific  form  of  disease,  and  there  is 
no  resemblance  between  the  miasm 
which  is  allowed  by  all  to  sometimes 
generate  yellow  fever,  plaffue,  &c., 
and  the  morbid  products  oflivinff  or- 
ffanization,  it  is  impossible  that  these 
diseases  should  be  contagious ;  and. 
for  the  same  reason,  small-pox;  mea- 
sles, and  scarlet  fever  can  never  be 
propagated  but  by  contagion,  however 
the  body  may  be  predisposed  by  other 
causes  to  the  more  ready  and  profound 
action  of  their  virus,  p.  419-420,  ^  653. 
Also,  SeLp-limited  Diseases,  Index 
11 

operate  according  to  the  structure  and 
vital  constitution  of  parts,  and  as  they 
may  be  diverted  from  their  natural  con- 
dition. See  Structure,  and  Reme- 
dies, reference*  under  this  clause,  In- 
dex II 

manifest  their  effects  at  intervals  corre- 
sponding more  or  less  with  their  na- 
ture, p.  420-423,  ^  654-669  ;  p.  426, 
^  666  a;  p.  631-632,  ^  892i  b,  c. 

the  predisposing,  often  obscure,  p.  428, 
^659. 

there  may  be  a  lone  series  of  predis- 
posing causes,  each  one  progressively 
affectinjg  the  organic  states,  out  with- 
out any  special  marks  of  disease,  when 
some  exciting  cause,  innocent  in  per- 
fect health,  may  nve  rise  to  a  sudden 
explosion  of  morbid  symptoms,  p.  66- 
66,  ^  143  b,c;  p. 423,  ^  659 ;  p. 486, 
^666. 

the  effects  of  morbific  causes,  physical 
and  mental,  like  those  of  a  rtmedtal 
nature,  owincr  to  the  mutability  of  the 
properties  of  life,  p.  87,  ^  177-183 ; 
p.  120-122,  ^  237-240 ;  p.  414,  ^  648 
b ;  p.  548,  ^  854  c,  d.  Also,  Vital 
Properties,  Index  I. 

hereditary  predisposition  equivalent  to 
remote  predisposing  causes,  p.  484,  ^ 
661  ;  p.  560-561,  f  886. 

one  disease  becomes  a  predisposing cauRe 
of  the  same  or  of  other  diseases  in  other 
parts,  or  may  act  simply  as  an  ezeitliig 
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cauM  when  the  latter  are  predifposed 
by  other  causes,  or  may  be  both  to- 

Sither,  and  more  or  less  according  to 
e  peculiaritiea  attending  the  vital 
constitution  of  different  parts,  and  by 
its  disturbing  influence  of  that  reflex 
action  of  the  nerrous  system  by  which 
all  parts  are  constantly  maintained  in 
bonnonious  relation  to  each  other,  and 
in  one  universal  concerted  action ;  and, 
as  diseases  thus  spring  up,  one  after 
another,  through  the  natural  and  for- 
ever operating  law  of  reflex  nervous 
actioii,  they  react  upon  and  mutuallv 
tf  gravate  each  other,  while,  through 
the  same  natural  operation  of  the  nerv- 
ous influence,  a  blow  may  be  simul- 
taneously struck  at  the  whole  by  a 
single  remedy,  as  by  bloodletting  or 
a  cathartic,  p.  69,  ^  129  A,  t;  p.  BI- 
GS, ^  133-152 ;  p.  75,  ^  165  6 ;  p.  89, 
^188  a;  p.  101-102,^201-203;  p. 
95,  ^  189  ;  p.  107-122,  ^  226-240  ; 
p.  282,  ^  451  c,/;  p.  284-286,  ^  466- 
466;  p.  323-361,^99-529;  p.  415,^ 
647 ;  p.  422,  ^  660 ;  p.  424-425,  ^  662 ; 
p. 428,^73;  p. 450,^489/;  p.466- 
467,  ^  714-719  ;  p.  483,  ^  746  c ;  p. 
497,  ^  779 ;  p.  606,  ^  803, 804 ;  p.  608 
-^12,  ^  807-817  ;  p.  661,  ^  886,  887  ; 
p.  692,  ^  891i  k;  p.  661-663,  ^  894- 
897 ;  p.  665-670,  $^902  a-m  ;  p.  679- 
§81,  ^  905  a;  p.  703-709,  ^  940-951. 

stimulaiits,  irritants,  and  sedatives,  give 
rise  to  analogous  conditions  of  disease, 
though  modified  by  the  nature  of  each 
cause,  p.  480,  ^  743 ;  p.  487-489,  ^ 
766 ;  p.  497-498,  ^  779-780 ;  p.  610 
-612,  ^  813-817;  p  523,  ^  827;  p. 
708,  4  950 ;  p.  733,  ^  974  b;  p.  773- 
776,  ^  1024 ;  p.  829,  ^  1067  a, 

their  modus  operandi,  and  of  remedial 
agents,  through  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  illustrated  by  a  Setorit 
p.  679-681,  ^  906  tt. 

may  extinguish  the  susceptibility  to  their 
action,  p.  364-366,  ^  644-666 ;  p.  426, 
^  664.     Also,  Small-pox,  Index  II. 

may  establish  a  permanent  predisposition 
to  disease,  p.  426-426,  ^  666.  Also, 
Pbxdisposition,  Index  II. 

the  predisposing,  important  to  be  knovm, 
p.  424-426,  ^  662 ;  p.  487-488,  ^  766 ; 
p.  609,  ^811;  p.  510,  ^813  6;  p.  645, 
^859  6;  p.  560-661,  ^  886. 

do  not  operate  upon  large  numbers  in 
times  of  epidemics,  and  why,  p.  394, 
^615,616;  p. 397, ^ 623-626 ;  p.416, 
4  648  h;  p.  425,  ^  663. 

predupositiont  in  what  it  consists,  p.  426 
-427,  ^  666.     Also,  Predisposition, 
Index  11. 
'  Cause,  Pathological.    See  Pathologi- 
cal Cause,  Indts  It, 


Cell,  Peimobdial, 

differs  in  organization  in  each  species 
of  animals  and  plants,  as  shown  by 
microscope,  p.  812-814,  ^  1051. 

wanting  in  low  organic  beings,  p.  n9«'/ 
814,H061&. 

shown  to  be  radically  different  in  ani- 
mals and  plants  by  the  difference  in 
the  means  of  their  subsistence,  p.  15, 
^  1 1 ;  p.  136-138,  ^  298-303i ;  p.  815, 
^  1052.  Also,  Cells,  Index  I. 
Cerbbso-Spinal  System.     See  Index  /., 

and  Nebvous  System,  Index  II. 
ChemicaI      Physiologists  —  continned 
from  Index  /., 

their  unavoidable  inconsistencies,  con-  * 
tradictions,  admissions,  ani^yfcrver- 
sions  of  Nature  demonstrate  the  ab- 
sence of  all  relationship  of  iXhvanic 
Chemistry  to  Physiology,  Patnoiogy, 
and  Therapeutics,  p.  2,  ^  1  6  ;  p.  ^14, 

MM;  p.  10.^  18  e;  p.  24,M5; 
p.  30-32,  ^  67-59;  p.  33,  ^  60;  p. 
38-49,  ^  64  f-A;  p.  43,  ^7 ;  p.  86, 
^  175  d;  p.  96-96,  ^  189  b  ;  p.  132- 
133,  ^  .289-292 ;  p.  139,  ^  303| ;  p. 
149,  ^  338-339  a;  p.  152-166,  ^  345 
-349  ;  p.  166-173,  {  360,  the  parallel 
columne;  p.  174-191,  ^  350|-350f ; 
p.  196-208,^  360-376^  ;  p.  234-236, 
)  433-436;  p.  237-261,  ^437^- 
U5d;  p.  274-279,  ^  447^-448 ;  p 
482,  ^  744  ;  p.  484-489,  ^  747-766; 
p.  514-640,  4  819-861 ;  p.  690-691. 
\  906-910;  p.  779-782,  ^  1028- 
1030;  p.  794-799,  ^  1033  ^-1034 
Also,  Organic  Chemistry,  Index  I. 
and  IL 
Chemistry,  Medical  —  continued  from 
Index  /., 

continues  to  offer  its  testimony  in  be- 
half of  rational  medicine,  p.  779-782, 
^  1028-1030.  Also,  p.  433-434,  ^ 
676  b ;  p.  762,  ^  1006  a. 

why  incapable  of  yielding  any  lifht  to 
the  different  branches  of  MMicine, 
p.  8,  ^ ;  p.  167,  4  350,  molioes,  k, 
t,  k;  p.  191,  ^  361 ;  p.  202-203,  ^ 
376i;  p.  207,  ^  376*  b;  p.  798,  ^ 
1034. 

where  Fourcroy  left  it  seventy  years 
ago,  as  admitted,  p.  9,  ^ ;  p.  202,  ^ 
376i  ;  p.  781,  ^  1029. 
Childhood, 

extends  from  the  age  of  two  and  a  half 
to  fifteen  or  seventeen  years  in  males, 
and  fourteen  to  seventeen  in  females, 
p.  375,  (}  577  a — its  physiological  and 
mental  characteristics,  ^  677  6-— which 
give  rise  to  new  diseases  or  to  new 
modifications  of  infantile,  with  illus- 
trations, ^  677  e — and  corresponding 
results  from  remedies,  (f  577  d. 
Chloroform,  Action  or.  See  Anjes- 
thbtics,  Index  II. 
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tnalikieiito^p.  090, 4  891i  h  d;  p. 848, 
^  1058  e.  Also,  AimsPAniooiot,  In* 
itxU, 

ntORONA  AND  ITS  Al'KALOIBS, 

intoodaction  into  pnetiee,  p.  698*M6,  f 
89Sc.f 

fldempli^  what  are  eallad  tpedfie  Tir- 
taei,  bat  which  m»  often  maaUitoted 
ittAy  when  preceded  bj  other  reme- 
diee  that*  maT  be  ipore  cmathFe,  or 
wiU  be  moibifle  withont  the  latter; 
■hiee  the  **  apOciiea**  peeeee^  toric  aa 
well  as  febrinige  tfartiieat  anid  Iho  for- 
mer will  traniKiend  the  latter  if  the 
Mthologioal  oonditiotta  be  not  hroogbt 
into  aproper  relation  to  the  febrifoffe 

'  Tiitiie ;  wUle,  aleo^  they  are  apecmc 
mAf  in  the.  aame  aenae  aa  eoflee  and 
the^eold  dash  are  apeeifiea  Ibr  poMon- 
ing  by  opiom,  p.  005-606, 4  S9t  ao. 
aSo,  p.  87,  ^  140-151 ;  p.  48S-435, 
^  68S  o^  ;  p.  480-488,  f  875 ;  p. 
508-511,  4  807-818;  p.  547-560,  f 
80S  i  i  p.  568-656,  4  870  m-^878  a; 
0.  571-57S,  4  89&»;  p.  607-608,  4 
892  c;  p.  605-607,  ^  808  ii»-r ;  p. 
730,  4  967  i;  p.  787-788,  f  984. 

^  jpreat  practical  error  to  anppoae  that 
Cinchona  enrea  InterniittentB  b^  fta 
tonic  Tiitne,  ainee  it  will  agnsvate 
all  other  feren,  at  laa^  in  thev  early 
•tagea,  and  all  inflammatSona  and  con- 
gemons  that  are  not  the  eonae^ence 
of  the  aame  eaoaea  that  produee  inter- 
mittents,  p.  668,  ^  870  ««;  p.  605- 
607, 4  898  fNHf ;  p.  606-600,  ^  OOSi.c. 

Biemplify,  with  odier  tbinga,  the  im- 
portance of  aacertaining  the  remote 
preditpoaing  cauae  of  disease,  p.  417- 
418,4648-551  a;p.434-4S5,^668ap. 
c.    Also,  Causes,  Moamnc,  /itiIeK  //. 

their  modus  operandi  not  obeenre,  aa 
reputed,  but  thtongh  remote  aympa- 
thy  or  aheratiTo  mHaence  oj^  reflex 
action  of  nerrooa  system,  p.  606-507, 
4  898  d;  p.  676-679,  4  004  c,  ((— il- 
lastrated  oy  the  raodoa  operandi, 
throQgh  remote  sympathy,  of  Ihecold 
dash  and  coffee  aa  antimef  for  poi- 
soning by  opium,  p.  888,  4  ^14  d ;  p. 
698-598,  4  89H  it;  p.  737-738,  4 
984  h.  Also,  STMPATBr,  BcirsiBiL- 
ITT,  SiNSATioif,  NmTooa  Power, 
Index  I.  NKRYO0S  POwib,  Rsflbz 
AcTioir  or  NaaYoua  Simra,  Rjbmb- 

DIAL  ACTIOR ,  InitX  II.  ' 

oidy  one  of  a  rast  Tariety  of  means  that 
will  arrest  intermittent  fever,  and  de- 
rived frcmi  the  three  kingdoms  of  Na- 
ture, as  well,  also,  Mental  Emotions 
— thus  showing  their  modus  operandi 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  or  of  itreef  in  the  case 
of  the  Passions,  and  the  conaequent 


Cinchona  and  ita  Alkahiida  emUinutd. 
aubatitntion  of  more  fhfoinble  patho- 
logical oonditiona  acemdlag  to  the 
natnre  -of  t^e  remedy,  p.  507, 4  892  e. 
Alao,  p  69, 4  140-t61 ;  p. 87,^177- 
182 ;  p.  107-1 10, 4  tS7-l8» ;  p.  426, 
4666;  p.480-488»4675-476i;  p:473 
-474,4783«;  p.  648,  4  654  e-e;  p. 
646,4860;  p.  647-660,  4 MS  li;  p. 
661-670,  4  OOi-OOB ;  p.  704^  4  MS  » 
-844  a;  p.  707, 4  047.  Also^Rus- 
Diaav.  Rbirdul  Aorwif,  MWmnoii 
MaifTAL  EHonowa,  Indss  II.  ' 
Iwn  mathtfda  of  traalnenl  by,  Iha  mod- 
emte  and  exeaaaive,  toe  tegaiding 
the  feeuperathe  law,  the  other  rel^f- 
'  iiy  wholly- npon  the  dragi  and  their 
leanlta  denaitoad, >  008-804, 4  888 
d-A. 

CncoukTioH  or  nu  Blood  continoed 
Cram  Index  /., 
n  ifghA  estimate  of  the  jpowers  which 
Cany  on  the  dreoiation  important  in 
pfa&oaophiAal  and  pmefieal  medicine, 
p.  808,4  988 ;  p.  814-816,'4  808-396 
'— prevuMng  errort  fli  regaio  to  it 

rvliffe  of  0^  p.  908,  4  3tf ;  p.  215, 
894. 

Author  aaaigna  aeven  elementa,  which 
eoncor  hanmniiooaly  together,  p.  209, 
4  384: 

Author  ahowa  ui  exipiiaiteiPital  eonaent 
o(  action  of  veina  with  the  arteries 
tuonffh  reflex  inflnence  of  cerebro- 
apinaland  ganglionic  avstema,  **not 
leaa  ao  than  the  iria  with  the  retina" 
—excluding  the  mechanical  doctrine, 
I.  210, 4  »i9 ;  p.  816, 4  394, 895 ;  p. 
16,4890;  p.»6,4466a,»;  p.340, 
4  514  A. 

venooo  eirenlaCion  detertnined  princi- 
pally by  derivative  power  of  the  right 

'  eavitiea  of  the  heart,  and  the  arterial 
through  the  pnlinonaiy  veina  by  the 
left  evritiee ;  but  a  propelling  power 
of  the  arterial  ca^laiiea  ia  indiapens- 
aMe,  aaaiated  amo  by  the^  oontractUe 
power  of  the  veina,  pw  810-81 1, 4  888, 
880, 800  »;  p.  218-818, 4  398;  p.  216, 
4  896. 

objectiona  anawered,  p.  211,  4  869, 890 
6  ;  p.  814,  4  898  e. 

Author  shows  that  the  alietioa  power 
of  the  heart  ia  indiapenaable  to  the 
portal  circulation,  and  to  that  of  the 
lymphatics,  lacteala,  thoracic  duct,  and 
umbifical  vein,  p.  211, 4  890  a ;  p.  214, 
4  892  e,  d — and  shows  that  the  valves 
of  the  veins  are  always  open  unless 
there  be  a  reflux  of  blood,  p.  212, 4  391 . 

the  action  of  the  capillary  arteries,  and 
the  influence  of  the  nervous  system 
upon  them,  and  upon  the  veins,  shown 
by  their  natural  phenomena  and  by 
experiments,  p.  216,  4  294-296 ;   p. 
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Oirculation  of  the  Bloodt — corUtmud. 

216,  ^  398-399  ,  p.  327.  MH  ;  p. 
485,  ^  750  A,  and  references  there. 
Also,  Medtcal  and  Physiological  Com' 
mentanes,  Article   Powsss    which 

ClBCULATB     THB     BlOOD,   Vol.    U ,   D. 

398-426,  where  the  ibregoing  sub- 
jecta  are  elaborated ;  and  Article  The> 
oBict  or  Inflammation,  p.  141-207. 

COFrBB, 

its  modus  operandi  through  alterative 
action  of  reflex  nenrous  influence  as 
an  antidote  for  poisoning  by  opium, 
and  illustrated  by  analogous  effects 
of  cold  dash  through  the  same  influ- 
ence, p.  338,  ^  514  d,;  p.  599^93,  ^ 
89U  t ;  p.  737-738,  ^  984  6. 
Cold,  Shower  Bath,  &c., 

employed  to  illustrate  the  reflex  action 
of  tne  nervous  system  in  the  produc- 
tion and  cure  of  diseases,  whatever 
part  may  be  the  seat  of  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  remedial  and  morbific  agents, 
and  to  show  how  readily  and  vari- 
ously the  nervous  influence  is  modi- 
fied in  its  nature,  and  how,  as  render- 
ed thus  alterative  of  organic  actions, 
it  readily  lights  up  diseases,  or  proves 
the  direct  efficient  means  of  cure — 
being  equally  true  of  mental  emotions 
according  to  their  nature  as  of  phys- 
ical causes,  p.  107-112,  ^  227-234  b ; 
p.  230,  4  422;  p.  245,  (f  440  e;  p. 
253,  ^  441  <i;  p.  323-324,  ^  499- 
600  c;  p.  338,  ^  bUd;  p.  339-341, 
4  514  g-m ;  p.  359,  ^527  b;  p.  360, 
i  527  d ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c ;  p.  421 
-422,  (f  626 ;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896  ; 
p.  670-671,  ^  902  m  ,•  p.  880,  ^  1074. 
Also,  Skin  ;  Causes,  MoBBiric,  In- 
dex II. 

illustrates,  also,  from  its  want  of  astrin- 

Sincy,  and  difiiculty  of  its  absorption, 
e  modus  operandi  of  Astringents 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  nervous  system,  p.  533,  ^ 
842 ;  p.  572,  ^  890  b.  Also,  last  pre- 
ceding referenceSf  and  Ipecacuanha, 
Index  IL 

COLOCVNTH, 

its  therapeutical  and  morbific  effects,  p 
856,  ^  1063. 

Combustion,  Spontaneous, 
of  the  human  body,  p.  863,  ^  1066  a. 

Constipation,  Habitual, 
most  successfully  treated  by  small  and 
frequently-repeated  doses,  and  not  by 
full  and  rarer  doses,  of  cathartics — 
the  reflex  nervous  influence  being 
mildly  maintained  in  the  former  case, 
while  it  is  abrupt  and  violent  in  the 
latter,  p.  366,  ^  556  b,  and  references 
there ;  pw  567-669,  ^  889  /-unit.  Also, 
Altbeativbs,  Catbaetios»  Exeb- 
oisB,  Index  IL 


Consumption.    See  Phthisis  Pitlmoita- 

Lis,  Index  II. 
Contagion — continued  from  Index  /., 

subject  to  the  law  of  limitation  in  re- 
spect to  causes  of  a  specific  natme— 
showing  that  yellow  fever,  plague, 
small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever 
can  not  be  alike  produced,  in  either 
case,  by  vegetable  miasmata  and  \ff 
the  morbid  products  of  living  organi- 
lation.  And  so,  upon  the  same  prin- 
ciple, nothing  will  change,  in  a  sound 
constitution,  an  inflammation  of  the 
common  kind  into  a  specific  form,  un- 
less as  when  a  specific  virus  is  applied 
to  a  wound  or  an  ulcer,  and  atoo  un- 
less some  specific  predisposition,  like 
the  scrofulous  diathesis,  be  implanted 
in  the  constitution  (which  is  equiv- 
alent to  a  specific  remote  cause) ;  and 
each  one  of  the  specific  causes  wiU 
produce  a  particular,  and  generally 
well-markea  species  or  variety  of  the 
disease.  And  so  of  yellow  lever,  in- 
termittent fever,  plague,  dec.,  p.  27, 
^  52 ;  p.  418-420,  ^  652-653.  Also» 
Causes,  Morbific,  Index  IL 
Convulsions, 

contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Marshall  Hall, 
that  *^  all  convulsive  affections  are 
diseases  of  the  true  spinal  or  exdto- 
motoiy  system  ;**  they  are  conunonly 
owing  to  simple  irritation  propacated 
£rom  distant  parts  both  upon  theSrsm 
and  spinal  cord,  and  the  consequent 
reflection  of  an  irritating  nervous  in- 
fluence upon  the  voluntary  muscles. 
Hence  a  division  of  the  gum,  or  of  a 
nerve  or  tendon,  or  a  warm  poultice 
to  them,  or  an  enema,  may  at  once 
put  an  end  to  the  trouble,  p.  357-358, 
)  526  d;  p.  590-591,  ^  891^  b;  p. 
692-593,  ^89U  k. 

questions  of  this  nature  not  to  be  de- 
termined by  experiments  which  do 
not  refer  to  the  nervous  system  as  a 
whole,  p.  287-290,  ^  458-46If ;  p. 
292,  (i  473  a;  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p. 
303,  ^  481  «,  /.  Also,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Index  IL 

nevertheless,  diseases  ot  the  hrain  and 
spinal  cord  are  apt  to  give  rise,  both 
bv  direct  and  reflex  action,  to  great 
disturbances  in  the  organs  of  organic 
Ufe,  and  the  Passions,  through  the 
intercommunicati<Hi  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  sympathetic  systems,  may 
produce  convulsions,  as  in  hysteria; 
though  not  so  diseases  of  the  nerv- 
ous centres,  unless  the^  result  in  ef- 
fusion or  disorganization,  p.  334,  4 
508. 

how  relieved  by  Antispasmodics  through 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system. 
See  Antispasmodics,  Index  II. 
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Cotton  Wool, 
a  sedative,  and  euratiye  ofinfltmiwtiona 
and  ulcers,  p.  833,  ^  1057  il. 

CoUNTER-ISRlTAlfTS* 

belong  to  Author*8  eighth  order  of  Anti- 
phlogistics,  and  consist  of  VeticanUt 
Rubefacients,  SuffuranUt  Eiekaroi" 
tcs,  Potential  CauterantSt  Acttud  Cau- 
terants.  Other  groups  belong  to  this 
order  of  Local  ApplicationMf  p.  648- 
644,  ^  893  a,  b. 

▼esicants  the  most  important,  but  mottlv 
limited  to  the  genus  Cantbaris,  p.  644, 
^  893  c. 

all  may  operate  upon  internal  parts 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  nervous  system  ;  but  many 
of  them  are  commonly  local  only  in 
their  eflects.  Whenever  they  exceed 
the  limit  of  local  action,  it  is  through 
reflex  nervous  influence,  and  this  in- 
fluence, especially  in  tho  case  of  vesi- 
cants, instead  of  being  curative,  may 
produce  or  aggravate  disease,  accord- 
ing to  existing  susceptibilities  and  the 
natural  endowment  of  tissues  and  or- 
gans, and  throw  the  whole  bod^  into 
universal  commotion -^by  which  is 
exemplified  the  close  analogy  between 
remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and,  as 
demonstrated  (articles  Canthartdee, 
Seton,  Coidy  dec.  Index  //.),  that  reme- 
dies do  not  oporate  by  absorption,  but 
through  alterative  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous influence,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  remedy  or  mental  emo- 
tion and  the  existing  susceptibilities 
of  organs  that  may  arise  from  disease, 
dec  .  p.  338,  ^  514  d;  p.  359-360,  ^ 
527  h;  p.  644-659,  ^  893  e-q;  p. 
67<)-r>Sl,  ^  905  a,*  Also,  Rkmxdial 
Action,  Thbrapeutics,  Rbflbx  Ac- 
tion OP  Nkrvous  System,  Rbmbdiks  ; 
Causrs,  Morbific  ;  MEirriL  Emo- 
tions, Structobb,  Index  II. ;  Nbbv- 
ous  Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 

introductory  review  of  problems  relative 
to  the  operation  of  other  remedies 
through  alterative  action  of  reflex 
nervous  influence  to  facilitate  an 
understanding  of  the  same  modus 
operandi  of  Coonter-Irritants,  which 
opens  widely  a  view  of  the  Autbor*s 
principles  relative  to  vital  solidism, 
and  direct  and  ledez  action  of  the 
nervous  system  in  the  produetioD  and 
cure  of  disease,  p.  64^^646,  ^  898  c,  d. 

their  immediate  effect  strictly. morbific, 
variously  modifying  the  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  imparting  to  it  an  alter- 
ative condition  which  may  be  either 
curative  or  morbific  aooording  to  ex- 
isting susceptibilities,  dec,  p.  646- 
658,  ^  893  e-p.  Also,  tlie  focegolng 
referencee  to  Indtx. 


•  Also,  p.  eo-ea, 


Counter-irritants— «oii<tm{«d. 

the  artificial  inflammation  prudtced  by 
the  vesicating  plaster  either  in  the 
skin  or  the  bUoder  readily  subsides, 
end  thus,  also,  through  its  develop- 
ment and  modification  of  reflex  nerv- 
ous influence,  it  institutes  such  path- 
ological changes  in  diseased  internal 
organs  as  to  lead  to  their  speedy  cure 
— thus  illustrating  the  morbific  nature 
of  positive  remedial  action  and  its  dis- 
tinction Irom  the  effects  of  more  pro- 
foundly morbific  causes,  that  remedies 
cure  by  subftituting  new  and  transi- 
tory pathological  conditions,  and  the 
groU  recuperative  law  of  Nature ;  and 
which  is  farther  shown  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  plaster  of  Gantharides 
will  arrest  erysipelas,  and  the  oil  of 
turpentine  reneve  scalds,  p.  646-647,  ^ 
89d<r-tf;  p.  652,  ^893/;  p  682,  ^9056. 

the  foregoing  quick  subsidence  of  the 
artificial  inflammations  illustrates, 
also,  the  principle  involved  in  the 
spontaneous  subsidence  of  the  self- 
limited  diseases ;  for,  however  pro- 
foundly their  morbific  causes  may 
operate,  they  carry  with  them  thye 
virtues  which  administer  to  the  re- 
cuperative law,  and  are  on  common 
ground  with  remedial  agents  when 
these  give  rise  to  inflammation,  p. 
644-545, 4  85a  Also,  Therapeutics, 
Remedies,  Rbmedial  Action  ;  Dis- 
eases, Selp-limitbd,  Index  II 

their  curative  and  morbific  effects  upon 
deep-seated  parts  refute  the  doctrine 
of  tne  operation  of  remedies  by  ab- 
sorption, and  confirm  the  Author's 
doctrine  of  tho  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  nervous  system, 
p.338,  ^5]4(£;  p. 646-647, ^893 «; 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  «.  Also,  foregoing 
references  to  Index, 

the  cutaneous  effusions  to  which  they 

five  rise  not  instrumental,  p.  648,  ^ 
93  /,*  also.  Sweat,  Index  II. — ^nev- 
ertheless, full  vesication,  like  active 
purging,  is  often  indispensable ;  and 
there  is  a  greatdifference  in  the  resulte 
of  simple  Rubefacients  and  vesication 
by  CanthMides,  tkd.,  and  p.  564,  ^  ^9 
h;  p.  665,  ^  889/— which  difl^^rence 
is  owing,  in  part,  to  the  difference  in 
the  virtues  of  the  remedies,  and  in 
pert  to  the  difference  in  time,  as  seen 
particulariy  in  vesication  by  Cnithar- 
ides  and  scalding  water,  and  in  the 
difference  in  results  in  the  treatment 
by  one  or  the  other  of  acute  and  chronic 
inflammations — and  by  the  whole  of 
which  is  illustrated  the  philosophy 
which  concerns  the  vast  diffMmiee 
between  a  sudden  and  gradual  derel- 
opment'  of  reflex  nervous  inflneoee 
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Counter -IrritanU — canHnuei. 

of  a  deleterious  nature,  ai  seen,  in 
the  former  case,  in  the  fatal  effects 
of  blows  upon  the  epigastric  region, 
the  shock  of  surgical  operaltionsk  and 
the  violent  passions,  hyorocyanic  acid, 
tartarized  antimony,  a  large  abstrac- 
tion of  blood,  p.  648,  ^60Bg;  p.  650- 

651,  ^  893  t.  Also,  p.  396,  ^  476  c, 
476^  b ;  p.  298-299,  ^  476^  A-477  a ; 
p.  300,  ^  479;  p.  304,  ^  481  g;  p. 
319-320,  M94;  p.  334-336,  ^  509- 
511 ;  p.  523-524,  ^  827  d;  p.  525,  f 
828  b,  c ;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896 ;  p. 
703-711,  ^  940-952 ;  p.  726,  ^  961. 

opposed  to  the  sudden  and  violent  op- 
eration of  counter-irritants,  &c,  as 
last  considered,  is  the  sradual  and 
persistent  development  of  ie6ez  nerv- 
ous influence  as  manifested  by  small 
and  frequently  repeated  vesications, 
and  by  setons  and  issues,  in  treating 
chronic  inflammations — ^the  decision 

:  being  in  favor  of  the  first  remedy,  p. 
648-^9,  ^  893  g,  h;  p.  679-681,  ^ 
905  Or— it  being  the  same,  also,  in  the 
case  of  sm^l  uid  repeated  leechings, 
p.  696-697,  (  926,  927  a.  Also,  Al- 
^TBRATivBs,  Lbbchino,  Indcx  U, 

the  extent  and  part  of  the  surface  vesi- 
cated, and  the  intensity  of  the  artificial 
inflammation,  and  the  time  of  applica- 
tion, as  it  respects  antecedent  means, 
are,  as  with  other  remedies  in  their 
appropriate  use,  important  considera- 
tions, p.  649*652,  ^  893  t-ii. 

oomparison  between  the  physiological 
effects  of  scalding  water,  eantharides 
plaster,  rubefacients,  and  moza,  p. 
650-651,  ^  893  t. 

the  vesicating  plaster  generally  too  small, 
and  may  he  useful  only  from  a  determ- 
ination of  a  powerfully  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  obtained  by  vesicating  a  very 
large  surface,  p.  651,  ^  893  k;  p.  847, 
^  1058  ^. 

in  acute  inflammations,  and  often  in 
chronic,  bloodletting,  cathartics,  &c., 
important  as  preliminary  remedies, 
and  vefucants  should  be  the  last  in 
the  series,  p.  657-658,  ^  993  p;  p. 
765-766,  ^  1007  &-1008 ;  p.  847,  ^ 
1058  q. 

how  managed  in  cerebral  inflammation, 
p.  651,  ^  893  it;  p.  847,  ^  1058  q. 

with  certain  exceptions,  the  nearer  vesi- 
cants are  applied  to  the  region  of  dis- 
ease the  better,  nor  does  it  appear  to 
be  of  any  great  moment  what  tissue 
of  an  organ  may  be  affected,  p.651- 

652,  ^  893  it-in. 

Utility  of  vesicants  in  hemorrhage  from 
important  organs,  p.  659,  ^  893  r. 
Also,  Hbmobbhaoe,  Index  JL 


Counter-irritants — continued. 

vesication  by  Cantharides  sometimet 
followed  ^  a  bad  condition  of  the 
skin,  but  only  so  in  special  and  se* 
vire  forms  of  disease,  p.  657,  ^  893 
o;  fax  greater  evils  result  from  their 
premature  application,  and  where 
bloodletting,  iic,  should  be  the  rem- 
edies, p,  657-658,  ^  893  p. 

onfavourable  conditions  for  their  use,  p. 
657-658,  ^  893  o,  p. 

analogy  between  counter-irritation  and 
leeching,  p.  648-649,  ^  893 g,k;^ 
659,  ^  893  q ;  p.  696-697,  ^  926, 927 
a.    Also,  Lbbchino,  Index  IL 

many  other  local  remedies  not  belong- 
ing to  the  group  of  Counter-irritants 
operate  more  or  less  upon  the  same 
principle  of  alterative  influence  of  re- 
flex action  of  nervous  system,  sodi 
asL  iodine,  mercurial  plaster,  veratria, 
aconite,  camphor,  dec,  p.  650|  4  893 
q.  Also,  Plastbrs,  Aconite  under 
Sbdativbs,  Index  II. 

the  doctrines  of  nutastasi*  and  repnl- 
aiou  examined  through  the  analoffoos 
vital  endowments  of  tissues  of  the 
same  kind,  and  in  connexion  with 
counter-irritation — the  doctrines  hav- 
ing led  to  a  great  abuse  of  remedies 
— ihe  whole  illustrating  the  capri- 
cious alterative  influences  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  when 
directed  by  malpractice,  p.  652-656, 
^893  ft.  Also,  Stbuctubb  ;  Cacsbs, 
Morbific  ;  Rembdul  Action,  Index 
IL ;  Nbrvous  Power,  Index  I.  and 
IL 
Croton  Oil,  Modus  Operandi  oj.    See 

Oil,  Croton,  I7^dez  IL 
Croup, 

illustrates  differences  in  the  vital  con- 
stitution of  parU,  p.  61-62,  ^  134^ 
135. 

its  disappearance  in  early  hfe  owing  to 
changes  in  the  constitution  of  tissues, 
p.  374,  i  576  d;  p.  376,  ^  577  «. 
Also,  Structurb,  Index  IL 

treatment  of,  by  bloodletting,  Ajc.,  p. 
375,  ^  576  e ;  p.  688,  ^  892|  /;  p. 
696,  ^  925  b;  p.  76&-778,  ^  1009- 
1013 ;  p.  846,  ^  1056  p. 

CUPPINO, 

intermediate  in  effects  between  general 
bloodletting  and  leeching,  but  most 
allied  to  the  former,  since  it  does  nc^ 
institute  the  specific  changes  of  the 
latter  in  the  divided  vessels,  p.  702- 
703,  (f  939. 

deficient  in  that  special  reflex  nervous 
influence  which  belongs  to  leeching, 
and  in  that  important  abruptness  and 
decision  of  the  same  influence  which 
forms  the  great  advantage  of  general 
bloodletting,  and  can  therefore  rarely. 
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if  ever,  aaponede  the  otber  methods, 
p.  702-703,  (f  939  e,f.  Also,  Gbnbr- 
Ai  Bloodlbttino,  Lbbchxnq,  Nbbt- 
ous  Power,  Index  II. 
difference  from  leeching  farther  shown 
by  the  blood  flowinff  from  larger  ves- 
sels, and  will  not  flow  without  cup- 
plnff-gUsses,  while  patients  have  died 
of  hemorrhage  from  a  single  leech- 
bite,  p.  694, 7  922 ;  p.  702,  ^  939. 
most  useful  in  early  lue,  as  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  abstracted  is  greater  in 
the  ratio  of  size,  p.  696,  ^  925  b ;  p. 
703,^939/ 

CuTiNBous  Eruptions.     See  Skin,  in- 
dczll 


D. 


Death— continued  from  Index  /., 

physiology  of,  p.  401,  ^  631 ;  p.  402- 
404,  ^  634-637. 

when  natural,  the  result  of  progressive 
changes  incident  to  organic  funetions, 
p.  401-402,  ^  633.  AUo,  Strvcturb, 
Chilohood,  Youth,  Index  II.  • 

life  maintained  after  apparent  death,  p. 
403,^637;  p.  806,  ^  1041. 

ri^e  of  heat  after  apparent,  p.  266,  ^ 

.    447  <2. 

reflex  action  of  nervous  system  often 
occurs  after  apparent  death,  and  oc- 
casions movements  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  p.  403,  ^  637;  p.  806,  ^ 
1041. 

alternate  contraction  and  dilatation  of 
iris  from  light  after,  p.  806,  ^  1041 ; 
p.  875-876,  ^  1072  a. 
«*  Debility" — continued  from  Index  /., 

doctrine  of,  and  its  fatal  tendencies,  p. 
313.  4  487  A ;  p.  371-372.  ^  569  6-« 
p.  396,  ^  621  a;  p.  480-481,  ^  743 
p.  486-489, 4  752-756  ;  p.  499,  ^  785 
p.  511,  4  815;    p.  715-721,  ^  959- 
960  b;  p.  722,  i  860  g;  p.  729,  ^ 
967;  p.  730-731.  ^  969  c-970  b;  p. 
735-736,^977-990;  p.  749,  ^  992  c; 
p.  751,  ^  999  c;  p.  753,  ^  1001  b;  p. 
756-757,  ^  1005  W  ,*  p.  759-760,  ^ 
1005  ;,  k ;  p.  764,  f  1006  /-1007  b ; 
p.  856-861,  ^  I06a-1065;  p.  868- 
869,  ^  1068  0,  b. 
Defecation, 

Author's  opinion  that  the  Intestine  is 
under  the  controlling  influence  of  the 
Will,  and  that  in  DefecatioQ  the 
Will  brings  it  into  action  in  concert 
with  the  determination  of  the  nerv- 
ous influence  upon  the  lUidominal, 
levator,  perinsal,  and  sphincter  mus- 
cles —  supplying  a  rema^Lable  in- 
stance of  Creative  Design  in  the  crit- 
ical nature  of  rendering  a  portion  of 
the  intestine  a  voluntarj  part,  and  as- 


Defecation— <on/tiitt6i. 

sociating  its  action  wlih  that  of  the 
other  muscles  that  are  engaged  in 
defecation,  p.  325,  ^  500  e ;  p.  326,  ^ 
500  h.  Also,  p.  111.  ^  233} ;  p.  113, 
^  234  c ;  p.  330,  ^  500  n ;  and  Will, 
Intestine,  Index  I.  and  IL 

Delirium  Tremens, 
supplies  an  unusual  example  of  the 
modifying  effects  oi  disease,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  its  remote  cause, 
upon  the  operation  of  Ipsa  of  Uopd, 
as  it  respects  its  influences  upon  the 
nervous  system,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  its  effects  in  cerebral  ii^ 
flammation  and  congestion.' p.  734,  f 
876  b;  p.  849,  ^  1058  y.  Also, 
Bloodletting  ;  Brain,  Inflamma- 
tion OP,  Index  II. 

DUBETXS, 

produced  by  pricking  floor  of  fourth 
cerebral  ventricle,  p.  792,  ^  1082  d. 

the  only  disease  in  which  susar  is  said 
to  be  found  at  large  in  the  hlood,  and 
this  questioned  by  many  Chemists,  p. 
786,^  1031  ;  p.  789,  ^  1032  b. 

blood  in,  said  by  Chemists  to  be  per- 
fectly natural,  p.  786-787,  ^  1031  b. 

vegetable  food  in,  said  to  be  conduciTe 
to  the  disappearance  of  saccharine 
matter  from  the  urine,  p.  784,  ^  1081  b. 
DiaRbh(£a,  and  Cholera  Infantum, 

their  principles  of  treatment,  p.  567,  f 
889  k  ;  p.  571-572,  ^  890  b ;  p.  575- 
576,  ^  890  h-l ;  p.  577-578,  ^  890 
o-q;  p.  841,^  1058  d. 
Digestion  in  Animals  and  Plants,  or 
Assimilation, 

the  principal  element  of  assimilation  in 
animals,  p.  147,  ^  332. 

assimilation,  common  to  plants  and  an- 
imals, p.  125,  ^  249. 

the  function  by  which  the  properties  of 
life  are  communicated  to  dead  mat- 
ter, p.  134,  ^  296. 

chemical  changes  arrested  in  stomach, 
p.  134.  ^  297 ;  p.  135,  ^  301 ;  p.  150, 
^  339  b. 

food  of  animals  organic,  of  plants  inor- 
ganic, p.  15,  4  11-14;  p.  20,  4  18  c; 
p.  135,  ^  300  ;  and  Index  I.  and  11., 
Plants.  Plants  and  Animals. 

the  animal  dependent  on  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  but  reciprocally  useful  to 
each  other,  p.  15,  ^  9-14 ;  p.  135- 
136,  ^  303 ;  p.  137,  ^  308i  €-€-^ 
plants  the  providers  —  animals  the 
consumers,  p.  15,  f  14;  p.  187,  $ 
803ia. 

assimilating  organs  very  simple  in 
plants,  p.  135-137,  ^  302-303. 

food  of  plants  mostly  from  atmo^ere^ 
and  comments  upon,  p.  135-137,  $ 
303. 

oflSce  of  roots  and  leaves,  and  lidit  and 
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Digestion  in  Animals,  hjt. — amthmeii. 
darkness,  p.  136-137,  ^  803  c-e;  p. 
138-139,  ^  303M03f . 

something  of  nitrogen,  and  oxygen,  p. 
136-137,  ^  303  a-d03i  b;  p.  138,  ^ 
303^. 

carbonic  acid  b9a,  food  of  plants,  and 
proportion  of  in  atmosphere,  how  it 
ffot  there,  and  other  comments,  and 
Its  relation  to  oxygen,  pi  135-138,  ^ 
303  0-303^. 

Liebig^s  identification  of  functions  of 
living  with  the  physics  of  dead  plants, 
p.  139,  ^  303f. 
DioBSTioN  (in  Animi lb)— continued  from 
Index  /., 

digestion,  respiration,  and  calorification, 
the  main  intrenchments  of  Organic 
Chembtry,  p.  147,  ^  333. 

comparative  view  of  reasoning  from  re- 
suits  of  experiments  upon  animals  to 
physiological  and  morbid  conditions 
of  man,  and  chemical  experiments 
upon  dead  matter  with  the  same  in- 
tentions, p.  148,  ^  334,  335. 

the  three  schools  have  different  theories 
of,  p.  6-7,  <|  4^  ;  p.  149,  ^  337. 

Liebig^s  doctrine  of  Chymification,  and 
method  of  reasoning,  p.  149-150,  ^ 
338-339  a;  p.  154-178,  ^  349-350|. 
Also,  p.  239-279,  ^  440-448. 

Conclusions  from  Dr.  Beaumont*s  ex- 
>eriments,  and  tabular  view  of,  p.  150, 
339  6;  p.  200,  ^366. 

Spallanzani,  Hunter,  Fordyce,  Tiede- 
mann,  their  vital  doctrines  of,  p.  150- 

152,  ^  340-344. 
Prout^s  and  Garpenter*s  reasoning  upon; 

p.  152-153,  {  145-148. 
Roget  and  Wagner  doubtful  about  it,  p. 

153,  ^  348. 
Mulder's  application  of  Chemistry,  p. 

179-183,  ^  350f  or-g. 

opinion  of  the  *^  Manchester  Literary 
and  Philosophical  Society^*  rendered 
in  favour  or  Author^s  views,  p.  156, 
^350. 

the  parallel  columns,  p.  19,  ^  18  «;  p. 
156-173,  ^  350 ;  p.  182,  ^  350}  gg ; 
p.  189-190,  ^  360f  n;  p.  277-278,  ^ 
447^  b. 

organs  of,  in  animals,  complex  and  var 
nous,  with  a  corresponding  variety  in 
functions  and  gastric  juice,  and  food, 
p.  140,  (f  304-306 ;  p.  191-192,  ^  353 ; 
p.  223-226,  ^  409  e-j. 

how  to  make  up  an  unknown  animal 
from  any  given  part,  as  a  tooth,  or 
bone,  &c.,  p.  144-145,  ^  323-324— 
all  the  parts  referring  to  the  digestive 
organs  and  special  nature  of  the  gas- 
tric juice,  and  the  kind  of  instinct 
also,  p.  145,  ^  325 ;  p.  193,  4  356. 

varieties  as  to  stomach,  salivary  glands, 
liver,  and  organs  of  mastication,  p.  I 
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140-141,  4  306,  309-311 ;  p.  192,  f 
353. 
.  prerogatives  of  the  stomach,  and  its  dis- 
tinctions from  all  things  else,  p.  145, 
4  325 ;  p.  148-149,  ^  836;  p.  193,  ^ 
356;  p.  191-196,  ^  853-360. 

Chemistry  inconsistent  with  itself  in 
assuming  that  its  agencies  distuib 
those  organic  compounds  in  chymifi- 
cation  which  had  been  elaborated  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  in  the  stom- 
ach the  first  impress  towards  restor- 
ing their  organic  endowments,  and 
since  also  any  chemical  change  would 
be  a  restoration  of  the  compounds  to- 
wards that  condition  of  whkh  the 
vegetable  kingdom  takes  charge,  p. 
196,  4  360,  361.  Also,  p.  15,  ^  IS, 
14 ;  p.  16,  4  16-18 ;  p.  24,  4  42;  p. 
30,^59;  p.33,  ^60;  p.  135,^301; 
p.  143,  4  322  ;  p.  201,  ^  374,  375. 

physiological  endowment  of  the  pyloric 
orifice,  p.  141-142,  ^  313. 

gastric  juice  the  principal  assimilating 
agent,  and  what  the  VitaKsts  and 
Chemists  say  of  it,  p.  140-141,  ^  307 ; 
p.  150-152,  4  840-344 ;  p.  153-163, 
\  345-348 ;  p.  157-173,  ^  350,  Nos. 
6,7x54;  8X55;  11,  12x68;.  25- 
27x71-76;  29 X 78,  79,  ;iara&< col- 
umns ;  p.  193-199,  ^  356-364^. 

uses  of  bile,  saliva,  dec.,  p.  14S,  ^  314- 
816. 

chemical  substitutes  for  gastric  jniee,  p. 
197-203, 4  363-3761 ;  p.  781,  ^  1029 ; 
p.  784,  4  1031  &. 

Chemistry  allows  that  **  we  are  whaUy 
ignorant  of  the  proximate  metamor- 
phosis of  albuminous  bodies  in  the 
stomach  during  digestion  ;**  and  that, 
**  although  hypotheses  are  not  want- 
ing regarding  the  mode  of  action  of 
Pepsin,  we  know  nothing  of  its  na- 
ture," p.  781,  4  1029. 

lacteals,  thoracic  duct,  progress  of  chyle 
to  the  lungs,  globules  in  chyle,  dec, 
p.  142-143,  J  317-321. 

progress  of  assimilation  through  its  va- 
nous  stages  to  its  consummation  in 
the  capillary  vessels  (the  main  instru- 
ments of  life  and  disease),  and  in  all 
its  magnificent  varieties,  yet  always 
the  same  in  every  individual  of  each 
species  of  animals  and  plants,  yet 
more  or  less  different  in  each,  p.  143 
144,  4  319,  322  ;  p.  192-193,  ^  354- 
356  ;  p.  221-227,  4  409  ^-411. 

illustrations  of  the  foregoing  varieties 
in  organization,  products,  Slc.^  and 
their  uniformity  in  each  species,  and 
in  all  parts  of  each,  drawn  from  indi- 
vidual animals  and  plants,  p.  222- 
226,  ^  409  c-j. 

the  whole  of  the  foregoing  united,  and, 
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along  with  the  lawi  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  bj  which  all 
are  maintained  in  one  everlasting  har- 
mony of  functions,  constitutes  a  more 
Bublune  edifice  of  Design  than  all  else 
in  the  world  of  matter,  p.  146,  ^  326. 
Also,  p.  64-65,  ^  107-117;  p.  106- 
112,^  222-234  b ;  p.  284-287,  ^  464- 
458. 

physiology  of  assimilation  applied  path- 
ologically— gastric  juice  changed  by 
gastric  disease,  which,  as  well  as  the 
influence  of  the  disease,  afiects  the 
condition  of  the  blood,  thouffh  Chem- 
istry cannot  tell  us  how ;  and  Humor- 
alism  defeated  in  practice,  the  Vital 
Solidist  resolves  the  problem  and  de- 
monstrates the  art  of  making  healthy 
blood,  p  146-147,  ^  328-330 ;  p.  634 
-637,  {  846-847  c;  p.  640,  ^8616; 
p.  780,  ^  1029. 
Disease— continued  from  Indtx  /., 

conceded  that  Chemistry  reflects  little  or 
no  light  upon  it,  p.  433-434,  ^  876  b ; 
p.  762,  ^  1006  a ;  p.  779-782,  ^  1029, 
1030. 

remains  without  essential  change  at  all 
times  and  in  all  climates,  p.  401,  f 
632  b;  p.  761,  ^  1006  /-1006i  a,  b; 
p.  764-766,  i  1006 /,gr;  p.  86S-872, 
\  1068. 

produced  by  morbific  causes  in  parts  that 
are  not  their  direct  seat  of  operation 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  nervous  system ;  and  so  of 
cure  by  remedies,  p.  323-341,  ^  600- 
614  m.  Also,  Causes,  Morbific  ; 
Remedies,  Remedial  Action,  Re- 
flex Action  of  Nervous  System, 
Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power,  Index 
I  and  II 

produced  and  cured  bv  Mental  Emotions 
through  direct  development  of  nervous 
influence.  See  Mental  Emotions, 
Remedial  Action,  subdivision  Men- 
tal Emotions,  and  Nervous  Power, 
Index  II 

disease  of  one  part  becomes  the  cause 
of  disease  in  another  part  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  nervous 
action ;  and  disease  of  one  part  super- 
vening as  a  sympathetic  result  in  an- 
other nart  may  reflect,  after  the  man- 
ner of  Counter-Irritanta,  through  re- 
flex action  of  nervous  system,  a  salu- 
brious influence  upon  the  primary 
affection,  p.  340,  ^  514  k;  p.  361- 
362,  <t  624  e;  p.  679-681,  ^  906  a; 
also,  Counter-Irritants,  Index  II 
— but  which  art  cannot  imitate  by 
internal  remedies,  thoogfa  attempted, 
p.  664-666,  ^  893  n;  p.  866-861,  ^ 
1063  6-1066— or,  as  it  subsides  in 
the  secondary  aflfection,  it  may  again 
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return  to  its  primary  seat — the  whole 
exemplifying  the  reflex  nervous  in- 
fluence as  a  curative  or  morbific  cause, 
and  its  development  and  modification 
according  to  the  varying  states  of  the 
organs,  p.  883,  ^  603 ;  p.  361-362,  ^ 
624  a-c ;  p.  860-361,  ^  628 ;  p.  421- 
422,  ^  657a;  p.  423,  ^  660;  p.  473- 
474,  ^  733  e ;  p.  606,  ^  804  ;  p.  679- 
681,  ^906  a. 

analysis  of  a  case  of  fever,  complicated 
with  inflammations  and  venous  con- 
crestions,  showing  how  to  investigate 
aisease,  and  trace  out  the  consecutive 
derangements  that  are  superinduced 
by  morbific  influences  of  reflex  nerv- 
ous action,  p.  438-442,  ^  686  b-d. 
Also,  Symptoms,  Index  II. 

important  in  leading  to  a  knowledge  of 
physiological  states  and  of  the  proper- 
ties and  laws  of  organic  beings,  p.  265, 
^Ulbi  p.413,^6396;  p. 798,^1034, 
and  references  there. 
Diseases,  Self-limited, 

illustrate  the  recuperative  tendency  of 
Nature,  and  the  uses  of  remedies,  p. 
644-645,  ^  868. 

treatment  of,  mostly  expectant,  but 
when  complicated  with  local  inflam- 
mation the  constitutional  aflfection  is 
so  brought  under  their  influence, 
through  reflex  action  of  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  to  admit  of  active  treatment, 
1.69,^  127  A,t;  p.61,^134;  p.  63, 
137  b,  c ;  p.  65,  ^  143  c ;  p.  67-68, 
^  149-152  ;  p.  69,  (f  \fA  b ;  p.  73,  ^ 
163 ;  p.  430-483,  ^  675-676  a;  p. 
608-609,  ^  809^11  ;  p.  531,  ^  839 ; 
p.  638,  ^847^, A;  p.  639,  f  848;  p. 
644-645,  <i  868 ;  p.  658,  ^  870  sa  ; 
p.  697-699,  ^  892  e,  d ;  p.  732,  ^  970 
c;  p.  738-786,  ^  973  ^980.  Also, 
Law  of  Adaptation,  Index  I. 

their  causes  impress  a  curative  disposi- 
tion which  cannot  be  improved  by  re* 
medial  agents ;  thus  showing  also,  as 
in  the  case  of  Counter-irritants,  the 
principle  upon  which  remedies  oper- 
ate, p.  531,  ^839  ;  p.  544-645,  ^868, 

861.    AlsO,CoUNTBR-lRRITANTS,CAlf- 

th'a RIDES,  Index  II. 

the  principle  through  which  their  causes 
extinguish  the  susceptibility  of  the 
system  to  their  repeated  operation  is 
tne  same  as  involved  in  acclimation, 
with  the  diflference  that  the  acclimated 
must  continue  to  live  under  the  inflo- 
ence  of  the  morbific  causes,  dr  the 
susceptibility  to  their  action  will  re- 
turn, p.  864,  ^  543-548 ;  p.  4S1,  $ 
654  b ;  p.  425,  ^  664.  Also,  p.  170- 
173,  Nos.  40-45,  parallel  columtu. 
Disgust, 

determines  Yomiting  by  first  prapegtt- 
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INDEX  n. 


Disgust — continued. 

ing  the  nervous  infiuenee  upon  th» 
mucous  coat  of  the  stomacn,  upon 
which  it  acts  after  the  manner  of 
emetics,  when  the-  process  of  reflex 
nervous  action  is  instituted  as  in  the 
case  of  emetics ;  and  when  vomiting 
arises  from  ticklings  the  throat,  or  a 
fall,  or  sailing,  &c.,  it  is  the  result  of 
a  double  process  of  reflex  action  of 
nervous  system,  but  is  otherwise  like 
that  from  disgust — and  employed  by 
the  Author  to  interpret  the  modus 
'  operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
causes,  physical  and  mental,  through 
direct  or  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
sjst^m,  and  to  illustrate  the  substan- 
tive existence  and  self-acting  nature 
of  the  Soul,  p.  324,  ^  600  c ;  p.  340- 
341,  ^  514  A;-m;  p.  547-^60,  f  863 
d;  p.  889-^90,  ^  1077.  Also,  Joy 
iND  AiroKR,  Love,  Grief,  Fear, 
Jealousy,  Hope,  Shame,  Yawning, 
Sneezing,  Sea-Sickness,  Mental 
Emotions,  Reflex  Action  op  Nerv- 
ous System,  Remedial  Action,  sub- 
division Mental  Emotions,  ItuUx 
IL  ;  Nervous  Power,  Index  J.  and 
IL 

DiORBTICS, 

pro^r,  are  feebly  endowed  with  cura- 
tive virtues ;  while  other  and  the  most 
useful  means  for  dropsy,  such  as 
bloodletting,  cathartics,  may  be  far 
more  diuretic  through  their  profound 
influences  upon  disease;  by  which, 
also,  is  illustrated  the  inflammatory 
nature  of  dropsical  afi*ections,  p.  630-- 
633,  ^  8921.  Also,  p.  364,  ^  545 ; 
p.  419-420,  M^  ;  p-  421,  4  654  6  ; 
p.  563-564,  ^  889  a,  b ;  p.  665-669, 
)  902  a-i ;  and  Iodine,  Index  II. 

the  philosophy  of  their  operation  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  how  the 
nervous  influence  is  variously  modi- 
fied Sind  rendered  variously  alterative, 
-  as  in  the  case  of  other  remedies,  and 
as  denoted  by  corresponding  effects 
of  fear  and  other  mental  emotions,  p. 
330-233,  ^  422-427 ;  p.  630-^32,  ^ 
892f  b,  c.  Also,  Joy  and  Anger, 
Love,  Grief,  Mental  Emotions,  Re- 
flex Action  op  Nervous  System, 
Remedial  Action,  subdivision  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Index  II. ;  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 
Dropsy, 

its  pathology,  inflammation,  p.  630,  6 
^  8921  b. 

requires  a  variety  of  treatment,  accord- 
ing to  its  stage  and  complications,  p. 
617,  ^  892i  k;  p.  632-633,  «  892| 
e-e. 

no  essential  difference  in  the  pathology 


Dropsy — continued. 

of  what  is  called  active  and  paafre, 
p:  633,  ^  8921  g. 

DtSBNTERY, 

its  antiphlogistic  treatment,  and  objec- 
tions to  Astringents  in,  p.  573,  ^  890 
d,  e ;  p.  576,  ^  890  A;  p.  747,  ^  991 
b;  p.  842,4  1058/ 


E. 


Elaterium, 
employed,  alone;  with  other  cathaitiet, 
to  illustrate  the  doctrine  of  revulsion, 
through  its  profound  development  of 
a  morbific  reflex  nervous  influence, 
and  the  misapplication  of  Cathartics 
upon  the  principle  of  counter-irrita- 
tion, p.  655-656,  4  893  n  ;  p.  722,  ^ 
960  ^;  p.  856-862,  ^  1063-1065. 

Emetics— continued  from  Index  /., 
their  therapeutical  as  well  as  physiolog-. 
ical  effects  take  place  through  re6ex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  the  Isl- 
ter  of  which,  like  the  increased  peri- 
staltic action  arising  from  cathartics,  is 
a  simple  concurring  element  of  other 
alterative  influences  of  the  same  ac- 
tion reflected  upon  other  parts  ren- 
dered susceptible  by  disease,  p.  107- 
1 10, 4  227-230 ;  p.  323-324,  ^  500  c  ; 
p.  326-328,  4  500  h-k ;  p.  833.  ^  504 ; 
p.  336-337,  4  514  a-c ;  p  682-533» 
)  841 ;  p.  547-550,  ^  863  d  ;  p.  661- 
663,  4  894-896 ;  p.  66^-669,  ^  902 
c-4;  p.  675-676,  ^  904  ft;  p.  876- 
877,  i  1072  a ;  p.  879-880,  4  1<>T4 ; 
p.  886-891,  4  1077. 
modify  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
ijzciting  cause,  whether  physical  or 
mental,  and  upon  which  modification 
the  special  nature  of  the  alterative  in- 
fluences depends,  p.  547-550,  ^  863 
d ;  p.  664,  ^  900 ;  p.  667-669,  ^  902 
c-i.  Also,  preceding  references^  and 
Alteratives,  Cathartics,  Dzsoust, 
Sea-Sickness,  Mental  Emotions, 
Remedial  Action,  subdivision  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Index  II ;  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 

Emmbnaoooues, 
arranged  in  the  Authors  Therapeutical 
System  of  the  Materia  Medica  under 
the  general  denomination  of  Uterine 
Agents,  which  are  distinguished  by  a 
variety  of  virtues  in  relation  to  the 
uterine  system  in  its  morbid  or  pre- 
ternatural states,  p.  628,  ^  892|  q ;  p. 
684-687.  ^  895i  b. 
inadmissible  in  inflammatory  and  irrita- 
ble states  of  the  uterus,  vtnd. 
amenorrhcea  apt  to  be  a  sympathetic 
consequence  of  abdominal  derange- 
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Emmenagogues — continued, 

menu,  and  maintained  by  tbem ;  but 
this  morbific  efTect  of  reflex  nervous 
influence  ia  also  apt  to  be  overlooked, 
and  the  uterine  aflection  to  be  regard- 
ed aa  the  principal  malady,  while  the 
evils  that  may  arise  immediately  from 
the  latter,  though  comparatively  un- 
important, depend  mostly  upon  its 
morbid  disturbance,  and  little  upon 
the  failure  of  the  discharge,  p.  233- 
234,  ^  428-432  ;  p.  628-629,  ^  892} 
r;  p.  684-687,  ^  895H. 
remedies  should  be  addressed  to  the 
primary  derangements,  while,  also, 
emmenagogues  may  or  may  not  be 
expedient,  out  probably  means  of  a 
local  nature — so  that  a  variety  of 
treatment  is  necessary  in  the  multi- 
farious conditions  attending  amenor- 
rhcca,  p.  545,  ^  859  &,  and  references 
there;  p.  616-617,  ^  892^/.  k;  p. 
628-629,  ^  892|  r-/ ;  p.  684-687,  ^ 
895^  b.  Also,  AxENORRHCEA,  Index 
II. 

Emotions.  See  Mental  Emotions,  Re- 
medial Action,  subdttfision  Mental 
Emotions,  Joy  and  Angeb,  Grief, 
HoPK,  Love,  Disgl'st,  Fear,  Jeal- 
ousy, Shame,  Indtr  11: 

Endermic  Remedies.  See  Remedies, 
Endermic,  Index  II. 

Endosmosis — continued  from  Index  /., 
admitted  to  be  sustained  only  by  "  scanty 
facts,"  p.  797,  ^  1034.     Also,  Anes- 
thetics, Index  II 

EplLtPSY, 

the  convulsions  of,  dependent  on  reflex 
action  of  nervous  system,  or  upon 
direct  and  reflex,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  cause  which  develops 
the  nervous  influence,  how  counter- 
acted by  Antispasmodics  through  the 
same  agency ;  how  the  whole  inter- 
prets the  modus  operandi  of  remedial 
and  morbific  causes,  physical  and 
mental,  through  the  same  alterative 
processes  of  nervous  action,  and  the 
treatment,  p.  591,  ^  89H  «;  P-  592- 
593,  ^  89U  )t;  p.  848,  ^  1058  v.  Also, 
Reflex  Action  of  the  Nervous 
System,  Antispasmodics,  Remedies  ; 
Causes,  Morbific;  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Mental  Emotions,  Bloodlet- 
ting, Index  II ;  Nervous  Power, 
Index  I.  and  II. 

EpISPASTICS.        See    ComiTBR-lRRITANTS, 

Index  II 
Ergot, 

its  intro<laction  into  practice  accom- 
panied by  all  the  important  qualiflca- 
tions  in  its  use,  p.  620-622,  ^  892f 
a,  h ;  p.  625,  ^  892|/,  ijr— encountered 
oppoHition,  tbid.,  and  p.  626,  ^  892|  /. 

its  primary  action  upon  the  stomach, 


Eigot  ■  amiiHued, 

and,  through  reflex  nervous  influence, 
upon  the  uterus — illustrative  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  all  remedial  and 
morbific  agent*— and  its  reputed  de- 
leterious effects  upon  the  nervous 
centres  by  absorption  due  to  other 
causes,  generally  to  reflected  nervous 
influence  excited  by  the  uterus  and 
determined  with  violence  upon  those 
centres,  p.  623,  ^  892|  c ;  p.  626-627, 
^  892|  /.  Also,  Epilepsy,  Antispas- 
modics, Nervous  Power,  Index  II. 

excites  the  uterus  in  its  impregnated 
state  to  contraction  in  numerous  ani- 
mahi,  as  well  as  the  human  subject, 
p.  624,  ^  892}  dr-hui  only  then,  and 
often  fails  unless  parturition  has  be- 
gun, or  when  the  organ  is  rendered 
susceptible  by  morbid  states,  as  in 
cases  of  hydatids  and  menorrhagia, 
showing,  like  numerous  other  things, 
the  muUbility  of  the  properties  of  life, 
and,  like  Arsenic,  Iodine,  Tartarized 
Antimony,  that  the  action  of  remedies 
depends  greatly  upon  a  morbidly  in- 
creased susceptibility  of  the  parts  dis- 
eased, and  that  no  safe  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  experiments  with 
remedies  upon  healthy  subjects  as  to 
their  influences  upon  morbid  states, 
ibid.  Also,  Arsenic,  Remedies,  Al- 
teratives, Reflex  Action  of  Nerv- 
ous System,  Index  II. ;  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 

reasons  for  thinking  it  not  reliable  for 
producing  abortion,  p.  624-626,  ^ 
892f  d. 

circumstances  under  which  its  use  is 
desirable  or  admissible  in  cases  of 
labor,  p.  620-622,  ^  892}  a,  b;  p. 
625-627,  ^892 /-n. 

employed,  also,  to  restrain  uterine  hem- 
orrhage, for  expulsion  of  placenta, 
polypi,  hydatids,  and  in  puerperal 
convulsions,  ibid. 

its  want  of  astringcncy,  and  in  some- 
times arresting  other  hemorrhages 
than  uterine,  illustrates,  like  Cold, 
Ipecacuanha,  and  Counter-irritants, 
tne  modus  operandi  of  Astringents 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  627-628,  ^  892}  o.  Also, 
Astringents,  Cold,  dec,  Index  11. 

fatal  to  some  smtdl  animals — ^illustrating 
distinctions  in  vital  constitutions,  p. 
622,  ^  893}  c.    Aho,  p.  61-63,  ^'  188- 
137;  p.  88,  ^  185 ;  p.  98,  ^  191  a. 
Erysipelas, 

treatment  of,  p.  450,  ^  689  I;  p.  731,  $ 
970  e ;  p.  759,  ^  1005  j ;  p.  845,  i 
1058  m. 

employed  to  show  that  remedies  operate 
by  substitutinff  one  pathological  con- 
dition for  anoUier,  p.  646,  fBn  e-e. 


If 


UtrrtirrBiRBiiBnsa, 

iftvT\c»,  liuUx  II. 
GiUBBe.      Sea   Cju»i,  Mdk' 
hda  II 

:beToBT  Ai:TldH,«i 
RirLU  Action  or  tbi  N»t- 
1.  See  SiciinoN  jum 
Setioh,  OnsiuuiiTioN  or  Ri- 

E  ACTIOH   or  NikVODf    SmKB, 


■  8yi 


operandi  coniUu  eapecislly 

'  fafauCttulinglhroaghaiusGiilBraction 
•  •riuWj  reflpi  nervous  influence 
nan  vurioui  orgnui,  bul  puticularjy 
'  '  npOG  the  aloinacli,  inCpslintts,  sriJ 
Im,  ivhile,  olio,  theie  □rEani  no 
nadarcd  the  source  of  the  •amn 
Mnous  devolopmenl  and  iti  delerin- 
faitioil  upon  theiDselvca  bj  the  me- 
ikinleal  mflaencM  of  jatling;  hence 
tta'npniot  •d«ant»get  of  ranning 
I  'fii(omMiiuiie  habitual  canuipation, 

.  p.5U,48fifi;  p.  680.  fsmd;  p. 
«T5-e7t.  4  003  fn.  Aleo,  Conitipi- 
Tti>«,H.i>iTiriL;  Fbiction,  Rmpiiia. 
mv,  llixt,  Colu,  Skin,  Phthisis. 
Food,  WHoopiNo-Couau.  Ai.tkba- 
nvu,  KY.ri.ft  AcrioH  of  Nshvou* 
.8miv,  Indcill 
BsncMtANTB — eontiDoed  from  Index  I., 

tba  name  obJectianiiblB,  na  divotting  at- 
ttDtioii  from  the  pathdogical  itatcs. 
and  thtie  leading  to  erron  in  practice, 
p. 63^-034.  4  89Sf  1 ,-  p.fl41,469^J 
i;  p.  739.  4  964  e 

Atitrativn  adtpled  lo  Pulmomc  hjtam- 
mation  aubstilutcd  for.  in  Aulliai'e 
Therapeuiical  Airangemetil  of  itie 
Uahnia  Medica.  and  Bloodletting 
Tanked  as  lbs  flnt  in  inipoctancc, 
Mul  Tarlariied  Aiilimonj  the  second, 
p.eW.SSHejJ,-  p.641,*892Ji. 

thaaubalancrs  distributed  into  faurnon- 
itimiililini;,  fifteen  itiaiulattng,  one 
atimul.itiiig  and  narcotic,  one  B«lalive 
and  narrcLic.  and  ihreo  atimuUling 
and  anliapasmodie,  p.  635,  ij  4951  c. 

the  aeifrral  eipectoianU  proper  staled, 
and  reaaong  foilhetr  order  ofarlaiigc- 
meot,  serving  also  as  an  example  of 
llwprincipleB  upon  which  the  arrangc- 
moDt  of  other  froupi  ia  founded,  p. 


SZ 


cial  relations  lo  the  pulnx 


■ting  Ibe  dilTeronce  in  lbs 
Tuoi  c/jnstitution  of  the  aame  tissue 
in  difliTCnt  organs,  and  that  remrdica 
operate  ibrough  increased  irritabililf 
arising  from  diieaae.  and  according 
to  tbs  precise  modes  in  nbkh  ihey 


„^„— rantc — tonlimtd. 

niov  dcvclufi  and   niofiq 

wliich  ihvif  cflecla  are  •» 

-«3T,  4  sua}  b-d.  AUo, 
136-I40i  p.  B5.  66,  4>  14 
149-191  i  p.  73,  4  16*1 
DIES,  RaiiuiiiL  Acn« 
AcnoH  or  NBR»oua  8 
oanrnw  on  EicntRritni 
Nbkoo*  Powpi,  JWn  J 

til  of  tbatn  MpaUe  of  nneAd 
eflects,  but  two  only  «*• 
aente  pulaanic  influnaM 
ere  in  cbronte  condiiioaa  t 
'636, 1)  «9a\  b.  e. 

irhji  Squill  »  Milked  befcn 
non-aiimtilattng,  p.  S35~S 

tlie  best  affecta,  especial^ 
Stimulolilig,  toay  or  Wt^ 
in  eipectaraiion,  irhseh 
alteraDve  piinfipte  up^l 
dim  operate,  p.  637, 4  AH 
ALTEB:k'nTKs,  Index  II. 

the  utility  of  bloodletting  ■■ 
antimanj  in  acute  pulml 
nution,  p.  041-642.  ^  Ml 
pHEUvoniji,  Index  II. 

Todulion,  not  eipcctortttka 
if  potable,  in  aU  comm  M 
monic  indammatuiii ,  •■ 
depends  upon  a  variety  «f| 
copdilions,  it  ia  a  vci^r  ill 
to  the  tieattpcTJt,  t>  lucb  •! 
lerroined  by  all  the  Bympl 
niTicBnlofthelreiactcaiu 
and  it  may  be  then  fouml 
thing  else  than  Etpedon 
appropriate  remedies,  p 
B92|  i-t.  Also,  p.  438,  ( 
437^43,  4  6S4-686  ;  p. 
695-708  ;  p.  479-480,  f  7 
641-543,  4  854  £A  ;  p.  54S 
d;  p.  651-554,  ()  667-87] 
579,  t,  flSD  d-n  ;  p.  667,  ( 
663-066,  i  897-001;  p.  ' 
9S4  c-985;  p.  759,  4  111 
Whoopino-Couoh,  Pet* 
MONILIB,  J«dix  It. 

accreted  producta  are  a  secoDd 
symptoms  only,  bowercc  n 

ma^  be  produced  bj  tcOMd 
poeite  virtues  Ihrou^  lllni 
modifying  effecla  npon  ^ 
lion  of  the  ner«oiu  ajBten 

dimi  null  on  ofdiseaae,  bImII 
nalurally  or  be  the  mult  M 
p.  634,  4  89Z|  «  ;  p.  GST. 
Also,  p   64Q-551,  t,  80S 

S«C«KTI0W  AMI)  ElOETIO 

Actios  or  Nbbvoos  Srst 
DHL  Action,  /itrfci  II.- 
PowB>,  hdtx  T.  oMd  I  J. 
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Ether,  Sclphuexo.    S<9  AxjMTRnww, 
Index  //. 


F. 

Fear, 
demonstrates  the  dixMt  derelopment 
and  profound  operation  of  the  nenr- 
ous  influence  upon  the  secretions, 
contmdicu  all  chemical  and  physical 
hypotheses  of  operation  of  remedial 
and  morbific  agents,  and  goes  to  es- 
tablish the  subetantive  existence  and 
self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul ;  what 
but  the  nervous  influence  will  expound 
the  torrent  of  sweat,  the  copious  flow 
of  urine,  the  thumping  heart,  the  pro- 
truded eyeballs,  the  ghastly  and  pallid 
countenance,  while  convulsions  and 
purging  sometimes  enhance  the  aston- 
uhing  spectacle — all  of  which,  too, 
often  follow  upon  loss  of  blood  and 
the  operation  of  an  emetic,  and  all  tho 

Shenomena  in  all  the  cases  equally 
ue  to  direct  or  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system — and  also  observe 
that  the  sweat,  the  urine,  the  intesti- 
nal fluids,  as  supplied  by  Fear,  are 
simple  elements  of  tho  more  profound 
manifestations  of  the  nervous  system 
in  its  universal  excito-secretory  func- 
tion, while  the  correspondinff  results 
from  loss  of  blood  and  emetics  illus- 
trate tho  manner  in  which  the  nerv- 
ous system  is  instrumental  in  chang- 
ing the  character  of  the  secreted  pro- 
ducts, according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  influence  is  modi- 
fied by  morbific  and  remedial  agents, 
p.  230-232,  <f  422-^24  ;  p.  824,  ^  500 
c;  p.  331,  ^  500  o;  p.  332,  ^  501  c; 
p.  334,  ^  508-510  ;  p.  341,  ^  514  m; 
p.  534,  ^  844  ;  p.  630-631,  ^  892| ; 
p.  666-669,  4  902  b-i;  p.  703-705,  ^ 
943-944  b;  p.  708-710,  ^  951-952  ; 
p.  866,  ^  1067a;  p.  877,  ^  1072  b; 

^880,  ^  1074;  p.  891,  ^  1077.  Also, 
E.VTAL  Emotions,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, subdtvUion  Mental  Emotions, 
Reflex  Action  or  Nervous  System, 
Secretion  and  Excbetion,  Loss  op 
Blood,  Bloodlettino,  Generaliza- 
tion op  Reflex  Action  op  Nebvous 
System,  Cold,  Sein,  Kidney,  Joy 

AND     AnOBR,     GrIBP,     HoPE,     I/OVE, 

Jealousy,  Shame,  Disgust,  Wrbp- 
INO,  Lauohino,  Sea-Siceness,  Index 
II. ;  Nervous  Power,  Index  I.  and  II. 
Fever, 
&rther  distinctions  between,  and  inflam- 
mation— the  former  universal,  the  lat- 
ter local — the  increaaed  heat  and  in- 
creased excitement  in  fever  owing  to 
the  malady  at  largo  in  the  system, 
that  of  infliamination  to  a  local  cause 


derelopi&g  a  stimulating  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  which  is  greatly 
expended  upon  the  heart  and  arteries, 
after  the  manner  of  anger,  when  that 
passion  develops  the  nervous  influence 
m  a  direct  manner — has  none  of  the 
morbid  products  of  inflammation, 
while  in  the  latter  the  constitutional 
symptoms  yield  as  soon  as  the  local 
loalady  gives  way — ^begin  in  different 
modes ;  no  chill  in  inflammation,  un- 
less preceding  the  formation  of  an 
abscess,  and  no  such  paroxysms,  as 
'to  their  nature  and  definite  intervals, 
as  in  fever,  unless  in  the  analogy 
supplied  by  phthisis  pulmonalis — may 
subside  suddenly,  unlike  inflammation 
— pulse  and  blood  differently  affected, 
p.  64-65,  ^  141-143  c;  p.  66-67,  ^ 
148 ;  p.  429,  ^  674  c  ^  p.  367,  ^  557 
a;  p.  444-445,  ^  688  d-ee;  p.  465- 
467,  ^  714-718 ;  p.  489-490.  ^  755 ; 
p.  493,  ^  764  e;  p.  495,  ^770;  p. 
496.  ^  775 ;  p.  497-498,  ^  779^785 ; 
p.  733-736,  ^  974-980.  Also,  In- 
flammation. Index  I.  and  II. 

many  varieties  of,  and  corresponding 
namesi  p.  490,  ^  758. 

is  not  contagious,  p.  419-420,  ^  653; 
p.  537,  (fS47  d,e ;  p.  869,  ^  1068  6, 
note.     Also,  Contagion,  Index  IL 

compounded  of  paroxysms  when  con- 
tinued beyond  a  day,  p.  493-496,  ^ 
765-772. 

ephemera  a  simple  type  of,  and  descrip- 
tion, p.  490-493,  ^  759-764. 

has  three  stages,  cold,  hot,  and  erigit,  or 
sweating,  &c.,  p.  430-433,  ^  675 ;  p. 
491^93,  ^  763-764  c. 

cold  or  formative  stase,  the  period  of 
most  intense  morbid  action,  p.  491,  ^ 
4  764  a;  p.  739-740,  ^  986-989. 

hot  stage  manifests  the  recuperative 
tendency,  and  the  crisis  still  greater, 
p.  430-433.  ^  675 ;  p.  492-493,  ^  764 
b-e ;  p.  548-549,  ^  863  d ;  p.  740,  ^ 
989. 

secreted  products  advance  the  crisis,  p. 
450-452,  ^  690-693 ;  p.  453-454,  ^ 
694  *,  Nos.  2,  3  ;  p.  471-174,  ^  732- 
733  e;  p.  493,  ^  763  c-e ;  p.  546-551, 
^  862-864 ;  p.  740,  ^  989. 

accessy  symptoms  of,  p.  492,  ^  764  a. 

when  the  paroxysms  take  place,  and  in 
obedience  to  a  law  of  the  constitution, 
p. 494-496, ^768-771;  p.570,^889n. 

difficult  to  understand  the  cause  of  defi- 
nite intermissions,  but  nothin?  like  it 
in  inflammations,  p.  495,  ^  770. 

irregularities  in  paroxysms,  p.  494-496, 
^  768-772. 

analogies  between  continued,  remittent, 
and  intermittent,  p.  493-495,  ^  76&- 
768  ;  p.  496,  ^  773,  774. 
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Fever — continued. 

natUTal  duration  of,  p.  496,  f  774 ;  p. 
645-546,  <f  861. 

vegetable  miasmata  the  predispoeing 
causes,  p.  497,  ^  777 — ^Iso,  among 
the  causes  of  inflammation,  ^  779 — 
and  of  venous  congestions,  p.  510- 
512,^813-817.  Also,  Causes,  Mor- 
bific, and  Predisposition,  Index  JI. 

pathological  caiue  oft  increased  action, 
but  more  especially  a  change  in  kind 
—not  "debility"  nor  "  vitiated  blood," 
and  illustrated  by  other  things,  p.  65, 
4  114  A,  c,  p.  66,  ^48;  p.  376-380, 
i  677  c-578 ;  p.  464-467,  ^  712-719 ; 
p.  498,  ^  781-785.  Also,  Patholog- 
ical Cause,  Index  II.  i  Debility, 
Index  I 

relapses  of,  and  why,  and  not  a  new 
fever,  p.  495,  ^  769 ;  p.  598-604,  ^ 
892  d'k.  Also,  Predisposition, 
Vital  Habit,  Index  II. 

gives  rise  to  inflammations,  either  as  a 
predisposing  or  exciting  cause,  or 
both  together,  p  438-442,  ^  686  6,  e; 
p.  497-498,  ^  779-780. 

special  analysis  of,  and  principles  of 
treatment,  illustrative  of  the  philoso- 
phy of  disease  and  operation  of  reme- 
dies, and  mode  of  investigating  dis- 
ease, p.  430-433,  ^  675-676  ;  p.  438- 
442,  ^  686  Ih-d.  Also,  p.  65-66,  ^  143 
c;  p.  67-68,  ^  150-152 ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ; 
p.  430-433,  (f  675  ;  p.  553-556,  ^  870 
aa-872 ;  p.  570-574,  ^  890  ;  p.  696- 
604,  (f  892  b-kk;  p.  609-611,  ^  8921 
d-f;  p.  648-652,  ^  893  fr-m  ;  p.  713- 
714,  ^  955  <:-958  b ;  p.  724-732,  ^  96 1 
-970 ;  p. 739-740,  ^  986-989 ;  p.  843, 
^ 1059  g. 
Fever,  I.vtermittent, 

description  of,  p.  491-497,  (}  761-775. 

treatment  of,  under  its  various  condi- 
tions, the  best  and  the  worst,  and 
suggestive  principles,  p.  03,  ^  137  c, 
d;  p.  65,  ^  143  A,  c;  p.  430-433,  ^ 
675-676  a;  p.  605,  <^  801  r;  p.  508- 
609,  <J  809-Sll  ;  p.  512,  ^  817;  p. 
535-539,  ^  847;  p.  548-551,  f}  863 
d-fr;  p.  552-653,  ^  868-870  aa;  p. 
670,  ^  889  n;  p.  597-607,  f}  892  r-r ; 
p.  609-61 1,  (}  892i  d-h ;  p.  724-732, 
^961-970;  p.  736-739,  ^  981-985  ; 
p.  740,  ^  989 ;  p.  754-755,  ^  1003 ; 
p.  757-759,  ^  1005  h. 
Fever,  Jail, 

treatment  of,  by  bloodletting,  p.  754,  ^ 
1002/ 
Fever,  Puerperal, 

experience  6f  eminent  Physicians  as  to 
its  prompt  and  decisive  treatment  by 
bloodletting,  p.  756-757,  <J  1000  b-g. 
Also,  p.  72,  Table  III. 

question  as  to  cathartics  in,  p.  849,  <J 

1058  z.     Also,  p.  63,  ^  li7  d;  p.  04, 

i 


Pefer,  Pueiperal — cemtimued. 
4  140;    p.  67,  ^   160-16 
165. 

Fever,  **  Putrid," 
treatment  of,  by  bloodlettu 
1002/. 

Fbvek,  Scablbt, 
treatment  of,  p.  843,  ^  1056 

Fever,  Typhus, 
pathology  of,  and  treatme: 
letting,  p.  764,  ^  1003  d 
^  1004  b. 

Fever,  Yellow,  and  Pestil 
bloodletting  in,  p.  747—74 
992  e;  p.  749-760,  ^  < 
751,  ^  999 ;  p.  763-766,  ^ 
p.  869,  ^  1068  b. 
not  contagious,  p.  27,  4  52  ; 
^  652-663 ;  p.  637,  ^  84 
i  1068  b.    Also,  CoNTAGX 

Fibrin, 
its  formation  as  a  coat  nw 
stracted  in    inflammatioi 
nancy,  &c.— denoting,  al 
fluidity  of  the  blood  thai 
445,  ^  688  ee  ;   p.   710, 
Also,  Pulse,  Index  II. 
remarkable  changes  to  whic 
during  venescsction,  p.  71 
— showing  that  no  cone 
bo  drawn  as  to  the  relat 
of  lymph  in  inflanunato 
p.  711,  M52^.       Also, 
^  846-«47  c.     Also,  Pdli 
"cannot  be  chemically  ex 
pure  state,"  p.  780,  ^  10: 
Simon's  vital  exposition  of, 
^  1035. 

Fomentations, 
their  modus  operandi  in  rel 
and  diseases.     See  Poult 
Warm  Bath,  Index  II. 

Food — continued  from  Intlrx  , 
by  simple  contact  with  tfc 
will,  like  wine,  ^c.^  oftc 
warmth  on  a  cold  surface, 
rate  the  muscles  by  the  s 
lating  influence  of  reflects 
the  nervous  system,  znc 
physiology  of  Respiration 
interchange  of  action  be 
skin  and  kidneys  througt 
medium,  and  like  the  sam^ 
which  expounds  the  variou 
cold  air  upon  internal  orga 
an  elementary  principle  ihr 
the  modus  operandi  of  re 
morbific  agents  beyond  th< 
of  their  operation  may  be 
derstood  to  depend  upon  a 
fluenccs  of  reflex  action  of 
system,  and  throui^h  modi 
that  action,  acconling  to 
of  the  causes,  whether 
mental,  by  which  it  is  ex( 
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Food — continued. 

^  152  a ;  p.  245,  ^  440  « ,•  p.  250-251, 
^4ilc;  p. 262-263, ^ 446 a ;  p.335- 
336,  ^  512  a,  b ;  p.  339,  ^  514  h ;  p. 
565,  ^  880  ^  ;  p.  679-580,  ^  890^  d. 
Also,  Exercise,  Friction,  Heat, 
Colo,  Phthisis,  Amrnorkbcxa, 
Whooping-Gouoh,  Reflex  Action 
OP  Nertous  System  ;  Causes,  Mob- 
BiPic ;  Remedies,  Remedial  Action, 
Index  11. ;  Nervous  Power,  Index 
I  and  II 

how  its  odor,  6lc.,  Influences  the  mind, 
and  contradicts  the  chemical  and 
physical  doctrines  of  modus  operandi 
of  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  and 
establishes  Author's  theory  of  direct 
development  of  nervous  influence  by 
the  Passions,  and  its  profound  in- 
fluence upon  the  Secretions,  p.  866, 
^  1067  a ;  p.  877-878,  ^  1072  ^1073 
a;  p.  879-882,  ^  1074-1075.  Also, 
Fear,  Joy  and  Anger,  Jealousy, 
Disgust,  Love,  Mental  Emotions, 
Remedial  Action,  tubdivinon  Men- 
tal Emotions  ;  Drain,  Inflamma- 
tion op;  Secretion  and  Excretion, 
Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power,  Index  I 
and  II 

what  is  above  said  of  the  contact  of  food 
with  the  stomach  resolves  the  paradox 
of  the  *'  vomited  pill  of  opium"  and  of 
the  ''  scarlet  efflorescence  "  BM  set  forth 
at  p.  673,  ^  904  h ;  though  we  may 
bring  to  the  aid  of  our  interpretation 
what  is  said  of  Idiosyncrasy  at  p.  384, 
<^  585  b.  Also,  Opium,  Supposito- 
ries, Heat  (^enemas). 

some  kindtf  poisonous  to  some,  but  salu- 
brious to  roost  others,  owing  to  the 
development  of  a  morbific  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  p.  384,  ^  685  b. 
Also,  Opium  {the  pill  and  ^*  scarlet 
efflorescence**)^  Skin  (eruptions),  In- 
dex II. ;  Nervous  Power,  Sympathy, 
Index  I.  and  II. 
Friction, 

operates  through  reflex  nervous  action 
in  relieving  disease,  and  exemplifies 
the  modus  operandi  of  other  aeents 
applied  to  the  skin,  p.  670-671,  ^  902 
fn.  Also,  Skin,  Cold,  Heat,  Exer- 
cise, Food,  Respiration,  Phthisis, 
Whoopino-Couoh,  Kidney,  Index  II 
Functions  of  Ljfe— continued  from  In- 
dex /., 

common  to  animals  and  plants — 1,  mo- 
tion— 2,  absorption — 3,  asstmtUuion — 
4,  distribution — 5,  appropriation — 6, 
excretton — 7,  calonjicatum — 8,  gener- 
ation, p.  125,  ^  249. 

peculiar  to  animals — 1,  sensation — 2, 
sympathy — 3,  voluntary  mohan — 4, 
other  mental  and  instinctive  functions, 
p.  125,  ^  250. 


Functions  of  Life — continued. 

common  functions — motion,  p.  126- 
128,  ^  253-267— a6«orp^i(m,  p.  128 
-134,  ^  268-295;  p.  817-824,  ^ 
1053-1055  —  assimilation  (includ- 
ing phvsiology  of  digestion),  p.  134 
-207,  i  296-3731 — distribution  (in- 
cluding the  powers  which  circulate 
the  blood),  p.  207-217,  ^  377-399; 
p.  817-824,  ^  1053-1055— a^roo 

.  priation  (nutrition  and  secretion), 
p.  217-227,  ^  AOO-All'-excretum, 
p  227-234,  i  412-432— ea/on^;a. 
/ion,  p.  234-279,  ^  433-448 ;  p.  807 
-812,  ^  1043-1050— ^^nero/ion,  p 
279-280,  H19 ,  p.  816-817,  ^  1052 
b,c. 

peculiar  functions — sensation,  p.  280 
-283,  ^  450-451— jym/Ni/Ay  (reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system),  i^. 
283-362,  ^  452-530.  Also,  Reflex 
Action  op  Nervous  System,  Sym- 
pathy, Index  II. ;  Nervous  Pow* 
BR,  Index  I.  and  II. 

functions  relative  to  the  mind  and  tn- 
stinet,  p.  362,  ^  531-534 ;  p.  876- 
911,^069-1083. 

G. 

Gases  and  Fumes, 
supposed  absorption  of     See  Humoral 
Pathology,  An/esthetics,  Index  II.; 
Gases,  Index  I. 

Gereralization  op  Reflex  Action  op 
THE  Nervous  System, 
as  the  medium  through  which  all  reme- 
dial and  morbific  agents  exert  their 
effects  upon  parts  beyond  their  direct 
scat  of  action,  and  as  universally  en- 
gaged in  the  excito-secretory  action, 
not  only  as  a  simple  excitant,  but, 
what  is  far  more  important,  as  the 
modifying  cause  of  all  deviations  from 
their  natural  standard,  with  the  few 
exceptions  that  attend  the  perfectly 
local  action  of  escharotics,  vesicants, 
dec.,  but  which  modify  all  the  secre- 
tions beyond  their  direct  seat  of  opera- 
tion through  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  including,  also,  the  cor- 
responding effects  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence as  developed  by  the  Passions. 
See  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaries,  vol.  i.,  p.  568-574  (1840), 
and  many  other  places  to  the  same 
effect ;  Reflex  Action  of  the  Nerv- 
ous System,  Remedial  Action,  Rem- 
edies ;  Causes,  Morbific  ;  Thera- 
peutics, Secretion  and  Excretion, 
Mental  Emotions,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, subdivision  Mental  Emotions  ; 
Sympathy,  subdivision  Remote  aho 
Contiguous,  Index  II. ;  Nxbtoue 
Power,  Index  /.  and  II. 
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Generalization,  &c. — continued. 

of  which  the  following  are  some  of 
the  illustrations  of  the  foregoing 
imputed  effects  of  direct  and  reflex 
action    of   the    nervous    system  : 
Cathartics^  Emetics^  Bloodlettings 
Loss  of  Blood  J  Leeching^  Antispas- 
modics,  Counier  •  Jrritants,    Seton^ 
Alter ativcsy    Narcotics,    Sedatives y 
Expectorants,    Diuretics,    Astrin- 
gents, Tonics  and  Stimulants,  Mer- 
curial Remedies,  Anasthetics^  Ela- 
terium;  Antimony ^Tartarized ;  To- 
bacco \    Oil,  Croton ;   Hydrocyanic 
Acid,  Plasters ;    Hydrophobia,  Vi- 
rus ofi  Predisposition  to  Diseases; 
Self-limited  Diseases,  Convulsions, 
Phihisis,    Asthma,   Inflammation ; 
Brain,  Inflammation  of;   Amenor- 
rhaa.  Hysteria,  Whooping- Cough, 
Sea-Sickness,  Humoral  Pathology, 
Sphincter  Muscles,    Heart,    Skin, 
Cold,  Heat,   Warm    Bath,   Food, 
Exercise,     Friction,     liespiration, 
Defecation,  Metastasis ;    Stomach, 
Blows  upon ;  SufcaJ,  Urine,  Hyber- 
nating  Animals,  Joy  and  Anger, 
Hope,  Fear,  Love,  Jealousy,  Grief, 
Shame,  Disgust,  Laughing,  Weep- 
ing, Yawning,  Roosting,  Sneezing, 
Soul  and  Instinct,  Index  II. ;  Wtu, 
Index  I.  and  II. 
Generation,  Spontaneous,  or  Sponta- 
neity OF  Being — continued  from  In- 
dex /.,  j 
advocated  by  Physiologists,  p.  86,  <J  175 
d;  p.  188-189,  ^  350 /,  7n.  ! 
facts  and  arguments  against,  p.  910-9 11,' 
^  1083.     Also,  Generation,  /«d<:i  /. 
a  doubtful  exception  to  the  laws  of  the  ' 
organic  function,  p.  817,  ^  1052  c. 
Genito-Urinary  Aoentk, 

introduced  to  illustrate  the  principles 
on  which  the  Author's  Thcrapcittical  \ 
Arrangement  of  the  Matcna  Mcdica  is 
based,  p.  684,  <J  905^  a,  b;  p.  087-889, 
^905ic.    Also,  p  634-036, <^ 892:^ ^c 
present  a  large  variety  of  remedial  vir- 
tues, which  are  mostly  relative  to  the 
genito-urinary  organs,  and  thus  illus- 
trate what  is  meant  by  specific  action, 
being  addressed  directly  to  these  or- 
gans, and  not  regarding  their  diseases 
as  sympathetic  of  derangements  of 
other  parts,  however  much  they  may 
be  80,  p;  687-689,  ()  905*  c.     Also, 
p.  62-64,  ^  135-138  ;  p.  65,  (^  143  a; 
p.  66,  ^  143  d;   p.  545,  ^  859  b,    p. 
584-585,  (i  891  (/;    p.  592,  ^  891  i  2,- 
p.  623,  ^  892  J  c ;  p.  634,  ^  892 J  b. 
Geology,  TiiEORFmcAL, 
the  Author's  work  upon,  p.  908,  ^  1079  b. 

GONORRIICKA, 

its  principles  of  treatment,  p.  576,  ^  890 
m  ;  p.  689,  ^  906  i  c. 


Gbief, 
demonstrates  Author*8   1 
operation   of  remedial 
causes  through  the  me 
and  reflex  action  of  thi 
tem,   contradicts    the 
physical  hypotheses,  an 
firm  Author's   demons 
substantive  existence  1 
nature  of  the  Soul,  p.  9 
fhj;  p.  331,  ^  600  o 
m;  p.  534,  ^844;  p.63< 
p.  703-705,  ^  943  a,  9A 
961  c;  p.  866,  (f  1067; 
b;    p.  880,  ^  1074. 
Emotions,   Remedial 
division  ME»rTiiL   Emo 
tion  and  Excretion,  1 
Anoek,  Love,  Fear,  Je 
Shame,   Disgl^st,   Lav 
INO,  Yawning,  Roosti 
Soul  and  Instinct,  Ini 
Index  I.  and  IL 

Granulation, 
evinces  great  Desi^,  anc 
found  physiological  lav 
^  783  c-/     Also,  Inpl 
dezn. 


H. 

Hall,  Marshall, 

his  opinion  of  the  cause 
motion,  p.  77,  ^  167/. 
Mkntal  Emotioxs,  Inii 
ous  Power,  Index  I.  a\ 

experiments  on  nervous  s^ 
ly  to  A  P.  W.  Philips,' 
483  b-AH\ — proving  tc 
repetition  of  Alston's, 

advocates  the  chemical 
hypotheses  of  opcmtioi 
and  secretion,  but  is  c< 
his  own  experiments,  p 
p  342,  ^514 1  h.  Sec, 
and  Phys'ioliffical  Cvm\ 
iii..  Essay  on  Modus 
Remedies  ( 1 842),  in  t%  h\ 
example  of  the  Sito.v. 
at  p.  079-681,^  905  doi 
TUTi.s;  and  vol.  i.,p.56< 
where  appears  a  distinct 
cal  exposition  of  the  rei 
the  nervous  system  as  ; 
Author  to  Pathology  a 
tics,  and  where  he  presc 
against  the  humoral  pat 
being  all  that  is  ever  coi 
modus  operandi  of  ren 
morbific  causes  (and  ir 
of  the  Scton  also)  bey 01 
seat  of  action — the  Au 
advance  of  the  one,  and 
ly,  not  sufficiently  subn 
rest,  to  the  chemical  and 
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Hall,  Marshall — continued. 

trines  of  the  day.  It  may  be  added, 
also,  that  in  either  of  the  above  refer- 
ences to  the  Commentaries  will  be 
found,   quite   elaborately   set   forth, 

'*THC   0I8T  OP  THE  WUOLB  M4TTER," 

Institutes,  p.  814. 

aifirms  that  the  sympathies  in  organic 
life  are  owing  to  the  mutual  influences 
of  organs  among  each  other,  p.  308, 
^  483  c. 

believes  that  the  *'  spinal  marrow,  ex- 
clusive of  the  cerebrum^  is  the  source 
of  animal  life"— and  that  "the  trrita- 
biUty  of  the  muscles  of  organic  life 
depends  probably  on  the  ganglionic 
system"  p.  296,  ^  476^  b.  Also,  p. 
88,  ^  183,  184  a ;  p.  89,  ^88  a ;  p 
100-102,  ^  194-202 ;  p.  284-290,  ^ 
455-461^.  Also,  objections  to,  in 
Essay  on  Modus  Operandi  of  Reme- 
dies in  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  vol.  iii  (1842). 

Hupposes  "all  convulsive  affections  to 
be  diseases  of  the  true  spinal  or  exci- 
to-motory  system,"  and  Authoi^s  ob- 
jections, p.  367,  ^  626  d ;  p.  467-468, 
^719  Also,  Con vuLsioNSf  Hysteria, 
Whoopino«Couoh,  Index  IL 

his  contributions  toward  the  laws  of  re- 
flex action  of  nervous  system,  p.  290, 
^  463  b. 

supposes  organic  actions  to  depend  upon 
the  nervous  system,  and  not  upon 
properties  inherent  in  all  parts,  p.  2 17, 
\  399.  Also,  Vital  Properties,  Or- 
ganic Life,  h^z  I. 

his  experiments  showing  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  tndependentlu  of  the  sym- 
pathetic system,  p.  127,  •(  263. 

his  opinion  upon  bloodletting  as  to  rule 
of  practice,  and  Author*s  objections, 
p.  712-713,  ^  955  rf;  p.  716,  ^  959  a. 
Also,  extended  objections  to,  in  Med- 
ical and  Physiological  Commentaries, 
vol  i.,  p.  216-233,  p  239-271  (1840) 

his  opinion  as  to  tolerance  of  loss  of 
blood,  and  Author's  objections,  p.  728 
-729,  ^  965.  Also,  critical  objections 
to,  in  Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentaruSf  vol.  i.,  p.  239-271  (1840). 

his  opinion  as  to  "excessive  reaction 
from  loss  of  blood,**  and  Author's  ob- 
jections, p.  469,  l^md;  p.  772-776, 
^  1020-1026.  Also,  critical  objections 
to,  in  Medical  and  Pkynologtad  Com- 
tnentarieit  vol  i.,  p  289^71. 
Habit,  Vital, 

so  designated  and  investigated  by  the 
Author  through  a  long  oiain  of  anal- 
ogies, erobracmg  the  results  attendant 
upon  natural,  morbific,  and  remedial 
agents,  and  of  the  mind,  p.  363-370. 

relates  to  the  modifications  of  functions, 
and  the  variations  of  their  results  as 


Habit,  Vital— c(mHm(«(2. 

arising  from  the  repeated  or  continued 
operation  of  causes,  and  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  comprehensive  laws  in 
Medicine,  p.  363,  ^  535 ;  p.  364-369, 
^  542-563 ;  p.  532^33,  ^  841 ;  p. 
567-569,  ^  889  l-mm;  p.  585,  ^  891 
/,-  p.  648-649,  ^  893  g,  h;  p.  675- 
676,  ^  904  6. 

belongs  to  both  plants  and  animals,  p 
363,  ^  536-538. 

philosophy  of,  in  organic  and  animal 
life,  p.  363-370,  ^  539-568 

illustrated  by  efliects  of  natural,  reme- 
dial, and  morbific  agents,  p.  257-258, 
^  442  b,  c ;  p.  364-369,  ^  542-563 ; 
p.  425,  ^  664 ,  p.  532-533,  ^  841 ;  p. 
567-569,  ^  889  t-mm ,  f)  585,  ^  891 
/;  p.  648-649,  ^  893  g.h;  p  675- 
676,  ^90ibi  p  809,  ^  1047  Also. 
Acclimation,  Index  II. 

manifested  by  the  Mind  and  Instinctive 
Principle,  p  369-370,  ^  564-568 ;  p. 
894-895,^1078  6. 

illustrates  the  instability  of  the  vital 
properties,  p.  363,  ^  541 .  Also,  Vital 
Properties,  Index  I. 

generally  results  in  diminished  irrita- 
bility, but  may  be  the  reverse,  and 
cither  practically  important,  with  il- 
lustrations, p.  366-367,  ^  556  a-d; 
p.  532-533,  ^  841 ;  p.  567-569,  ^  889 
l-mm;  p.  585,  ^  891  /. 

always  relative  to  impressions,  more  or 
less  durable,  upon  the  vital,  mental, 
or  instinctive  constitution,  p.  363,  if 
540 ;  p.  894-895,  ^  1078  b. 

liable  to  obtain  under  the  repeated  or 
continued  operation  of  almost  all 
agents  capable  of  affecting  the  vital 
or  mental  properties,  p.  364,  <f  643. 

throuffh  which  miasmata,  tobacco,  crude 
food, dfx;.,  cease  to  be  injurious, p. 364. 
^  544.     Also,  Acclimation,  Index  II. 

or  may  obtain  from  one  application  of 
particular  causes,  so  as  to  render  them 
inoperative  afkerwartH  p  3G4,  ^  545. 

lessens  or  increases  the  susceptibility 
of  organs  to  the  action  of  remedies, 
p.  364,  ^  546 ;  p.  532-533,  ^  841 ,  p 
542,  ^  854  c,  d;  p.  665,  ^  901. 

demonstrates  the  operation  of  remedies 
and  morbific  causes  by  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  364,  ^  547 ;  p.  532-533,  ^ 
841  ;  p.  649,  ^  893  A. 

its  eflccts  generally  most  prominent  in 
organic  life  when  causes  arc  long  in 
operation — a  law  of  great  practical 
bearing,  p.  364,  ^  548  a,  b 

not  much  applicable  to  food  and  other 
perfectly  natural  stimuli — showing 
Design ;  though  some  kinds  liable  to, 
p.  364-365,  ^  5481  a,  b. 
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Habit,  ViiaX^-contimud. 

follows,  in  respect  to  moitrific  and  reme- 
dial agents,  the  law  which  goTems  the 
relative  duration  of  disease  when  pro- 
duced by  remedies  and  trolj  morbific 
causes,  p.  365,  ^  549-554 ;  p.  366,  ^ 
555 ;  p  542,  ^  854  c-ii,  p.  665,  ^  901. 
Also,  Cantharidbs,  Counter  -  Ibri- 
TANTs.  ItuUx  II 

illustrated  by  the  tolerance  of  frequently- 
repeated  and  increased  doses  of  medi- 
cines, and  its  subsidence  on  their  sus< 
pension  for  a  short  time,  p.  364,  ^  543 ; 
p  365,  ^  551, 552  ,  p.  532-533,  ^  841  • 
p  569,  ^  889  mm ;  p.  649,  ^  893  k. 
■'  its  effects  vary  according  to  the  exact 
nature  of  its  causes,  p.  366,  ^  553. 

allied  to  the  principle  which  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  disease  and  its  cure,  p 

366,  ^  555  ,  p  542,  ^  854  c-f 
liable  to  be  influenced  by  accidental 

causes,  and  to  thus  affect  the  treat- 
ment of  disease,  with  examples,  p 

367,  ^  556  rf-557. 

embraces  the  cumulative  effect  of  reme- 
dieSf  and  predispasttton  to  disease, 
with  illustrations,  p.  368,  ^  558  a,  6, 
659  ;  p  568-569,  ^  889  m ,  p  669- 
670,  (}  902  i;  p.  675-676,  ^  904  6 
Also.  Predisposition,  Remedies,  In- 
dex II. 

relates  to  the  tenacity  pf  many  diseases, 
p  368,  ^  560 — and  to  many  acquired 
natural  habits  of  the  constitution,  (f 
561 — ^and  to  luxuries  and  customs,  ^ 
539  a,  543,  548^  b,  562— and  to  the 
periodical  desire  of  food,  and  many 
little  usages,  (f  563 — and  to  the  culture 
of  the  mind,  or  of  any  mental  faculty 
at  the  expense  of  others,  and  to  its 
enjoyments,  and  to  the  senses,  and 
to  the  voluntary  muscles,  ^  543,  564- 
567 — and  to  analogies  between  cer- 
tain special  injuries  in  organic  life 
and  of  the  mind,  p  370,  ^  568 ;  p. 
894,  ^  1078  b 
Heart  Sec  Heart  and  Arteries,  In- 
dex /., 

constantly  influenced,  and  the  arteries 
also,  in  all  diseases,  by  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  the  pulse 
is  felt  simply  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  extent  and  nature  of  these 
influences,  and  of  thus  arriving  at  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  remote  affec- 
tion, while,  also,  the  heart  and  arteries 
do  not  oilcn  fall  under  the  alterative 
influence  of  the  reflex  action  so  far  as 
to  produce  disease — employed  by  the 
Author,  along  with  many  other  anal- 
ogous things,  to  illustrate  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  as  the 
immediate  cause  of  diseases  and  their 
cure  through  its  alterative  influences 
upon  the  organic  states,  beyond  the 


Heart — continued. 

direct  seat  of  operation  of  remediil 
and  morbific  causes — the  nenrous  in- 
fluence being  rendered  TarioYisly  al- 
terative, or  simply  stimulating  or 
aedative,  aoeoidin^  to  the  nature  of 
the  causes  by  which  it  is  brought 
into  any  increased  or  preternatural 
operation,  p.  301-310,  ^  480-485 ;  p. 
355-356,  i  526  a,  b;  p  443-448,  ^ 
687^88.  Also,  Causes,  Mosbipic; 
Rbmidies,  Remedial  Actioic,  Pulsb, 
Respiration,  Structure,  Scik, 
Cold,  Phthisis,  Whoopino-Cough, 
Exercise,  Heat,  Friction,  Sba- 
SicxNEss,  Secretion  and  Excre- 
tion, Emetics,  Bloodlbttino,  Kid- 
ney, Mental  Emotions,  the  severU 
Passions,  Replex  Action  op  tbb 
Nervous  System,  Tongue,  Jjtdex  II. ; 
Nervous  Power,  Sympathy,  Inda 
I  and  II 

Heat— continued  from  Index  /., 
applied  to  the  surface,  or  intestinal  canal, 
by  stomach  or  rectum,  and,  whether 
dry  or  moist,  illustrates,  like  Cold, 
the  operation  of  remedies  and  mor- 
bific causes  through  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system;  and  supplies,  in  its  varieties, 
whether  dry  or  moist,  and  the  diflerent 
temperatures,  from  98°  to  120°  Fab., 
a  critical  illustration  of  the  modifica- 
tions which  the  reflex  infloence  un- 
dergoes, and  through  the  manner  in 
which  it  impresses  organs  favorably 
or  unfavorably,  according^  to  their  ex- 
isting susceptibilities,  and  according 
to  the  degree  or  kind  of  heat ;  illus- 
trates, also,  the  modus  operandi  of 
remedial  and  morbific  agents  thnnigfa 
the  same  alterative  reflex  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  equally  according  to  the 
nature  and  intensity  of  the  agents, 
and  that,  although  closely  allied,  our 
remedies  may  be  curative  or  morbific 
according  to  their  exact  nature  and 
dose,  p.  246,  ^  440  e ;  p  253,  ^  44  W; 
p  351,  ^  524  a ;  p.  589,  ^  891  p ;  p. 
681-683,  ^  905  a.  Also,  Warm 
Bath,  Cold,  Skin,  Friction,  Food, 
Exercise,  Respiration,  Cathartics, 
Emetics,  Index  II. 
operates  in  raising  the  temperature  of 
the  surface  as  a  stimulus  of  organic 
actions,  and  without  the  agency  of 
the  nervous  system,  but  will  not  so 
influence  the  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system  as  to  raise  the  tem- 
perature of  internal  organs,  nor  will 
cold  reduce  it  unless  it  impair  their 
functions — a  remark  able  evidence  of 
Design  when  contrasted  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  Croton  ril.  and  leeching 
the  anus,  will  develop  a  powerful  re- 
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Heat — continued 

flex  nervous  influence  through  the 
mere  propagation  of  continuous  sym- 
pathy along  the  mucous  tract  of  the 
intestine,  p.  249-250,  ^  441  e;  p. 
256-259,  ^  441^-442  e;  p.  809-812, 
^  1046-1050.  Also,  Oboanic  Heat, 
Index  I.  and  II. ;  Hybernatino  Ani- 
mals; Oil,  Croton;  Leeching,  Sup- 
positories, Sympathy,  subdivision 
continuous^  Index  II. 
simple  warm  water,  as  an  enema,  among 
a  multitude  of  analogies  in  these  In- 
stiiutest  by  its  development  of  a  stim- 
ulating reflex  action,  and  its  determ- 
ination of  an  exciting  effect  upon  the 
muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  and  ab- 
dominal muscles,  shows  that  if  Croton 
Oil,  or  other  cathartic,  be  added  to  the 
water,  the  alterative  effects  of  the  lat- 
ter upon  remote  diseases  is  throush 
the  same  reflex  influence,  now  modi- 
fled  by  the  nature  of  the  added  cathar- 
tic, and  carried  by  the  Author  to  the 
interpretation  of  all  remedial  and  mor- 
bific agents  beyond  their  direct  seat  of 
operation  through  alterative  influences 
of  reflex  action  of  nervous  system, 
ibid.t  and  Suppositories,  Opiom  {the 
pt//,<&c.)tHErLEx  Action  OP  Nervous 
System,  Rkmedial  Action,  Index  II; 
Nervous  Power,  Sympathy,  Index  I. 
and  II. 

Heat,  Animal.   See  Organic  Heat,  Index 
I.  and  II 

Hemorrhage,  Spontaneous, 
philosophy  of,  practically  very  important 
— not  owing  to  ruptured  vessels,  but 
morbid  vascular  action,  p.  507,  ^  805 ; 
p  509,  ^  812 ;  p.  533,  ^  842  ;  p.  572, 
<^890a-A;  p.  694,  ^922;  p.  738-739, 
^984c-985;  p  770-772,^  1018-1019 
Also,  Medical  and  Physiological 
Commentaries,  Article  Pathology  of 
Cerebral  Hemorrhage^  vol.  i.,  p.  371- 
384 ;  Article  Spontaneous  Hemor- 
rhage^  vol.  ii.,  p.  546-550. 
if  what  the  Author  has  said  of  the  phys- 
iology of  Bloodletting  and  Leeching 
bo  founded  in  nature,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  foregoing  comparative  safety 
of  spontaneous  hemorrhage  must  de- 
pend upon  a  comparative! V  milder 
development  of  the  nervous  influence 
when  Nature  institutes  the  loss  of 
blood,  p.  694,  ^  922  ^~and  the  inter- 
pretation is  farther  confirmed  by  the 
comparatively  slight  prostration  that 
results  from  the  drain  in  malignant 
cholera,  prolonged  diarrhoea,  abscess- 
es, mennorrhagia,  dec.,  with  such  as  is 
brought  .ibout  by  the  continued  use  of 
the  mildest  purgatives, 
nature's  mode  of  cure,  and  often  suc- 
cessfully in  such  quantities  as  cannot 


Hemorrhage,  Spontaneous— con/tnued. 
be  imitated  by  art,  and  in  such  ad- 
vanced stages  of  disease  that  blood- 
letting is  inadmissible,  p.  471-472,  ^ 
732 ;  p.  507,  ^  805  ;  p.  550,  ^  863/, 
p.  573-575,  ^  890  «-/,  p  770-772, 
\  1019. 

Nature,  therefore,  concurs  with  expe- 
rience in  protesting  against  the  use 
of  Astringents  to  restrain  this  natural 
means  of  care,  unless  proceeding  to 
an  alarming  excess,  p.  573-575,^ 
890  a-h;  p.  771-772,  ^  1019  g,  h. 
Also,  **  Debility,"  Index  I.  and  II. 

nevertheless,  when  practicable,  as  in 
the  early  stages  of  disease,  and  if  the 
hemorrhage  proceed  from  an  import- 
ant organ,  the  pathological  condition 
should  not  be  left  to  Nature,  but  Art 
should  interfere  with  its  direct  Anti- 
phlogistics,  especially  Bloodletting, 
Tartarized  Antimony,  and  Vesicants, 
and  this  particularly  in  pulmonary 
hemorrhage.  See  foregoing  refer- 
ences, and  Expectorants,  Astrin- 
gents, Pneumonia,  Index  II. 

all  preternatural  eflfusions  are  designed 
for  useful  ends,  and  form  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  examples  of  Design. 
If  they  take  place  witnin  cavities  or 
the  structure  of  organs,  it  is  still  the 
same,  nor  does  Nature  depart  from 
any  great  law  for  the  sake  of  special 
exigencies,  p.  471-476,  ^  732  6-733  ; 
p.  546-547,  ^  862-864  ;  p.  550-551, 
\  863  e-864. 
Hiccough, 

introduced  to  illustrate  the*coincidence8 
which  attend  the  operation  of  the 
nervous  influence,  whether  brought 
into  action  by  the  mind  or  by  physical 
causes — presenting  an  example  of  a 
paroxysm  brought  on  by  a  sense  of 
choking,  which  was  evidently  the  re- 
sult of  reflex  nervous  action  induced 
by  gastric  derangement,  and  which 
had  the  effect  of  exciting  through 
mental  sympathy  the  same  condition 
in  three  others  that  antispasmodics 
failed  of  removing,  but  which  was 
overcome  in  all  the  cases  by  a  mustard 
emetic — thus  illustrating,  as  in  hys- 
teria, the  modus  operandi  of  an  emetic 
in  arresting  the  paroxysms  through 
the  development  of  another  series  of 
reflex  actions  and  the  introduction  of 
movements  in  other  associated  mus- 
cles, though  most  successfully  in  the 
mental  cases  whose  causes  were  itooro 
transient — and  illustrating  the  diflfer- 
ence  in  the  modes  in  which  antispas- 
modics and  emetics  relieve  spasmodic 
affections  through  the  agency  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  the 
diflferences  among  other  things  to  the 
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Hiccough — continued. 

same  effect  (as  may  be  seen  in  the 
references  below) — and  iUastrative 
of  the  delicate  shades  in  variety  in 
which  mental  emotions  modify  the 
nervous  influence,  and  how,  throu|rh 
their  medium,  the  mere  disgust  aris- 
ing from  the  thought  of  taking  an 
emetic  will  develop  the  nervous  in- 
fluence so  as  to  stop  a  paroxysm  of 
hysteria  without  vomitinj^,  and  con- 
trasted with  the  efiect  of  an  emetic 
in  overcoming  the  same,  and  with 
the  united  effect  of  disgust  in  other 
cases  as  brought  on  by  the  recollection 
of  a  former  occurrence  of  the  same 
nature — ^wliile  the  whole,  in  all  its 
wonderful  relations  to  the  mind  in 
its  endless  variety  of  demonstrations 
upon  the  organic  mechanism  through 
its  direct  development  and  diversified 
modifications  of  the  nervous  influence, 
and  the  perfect  correspondence  in  these 
respects  with  the  enects  of  physical 
agents  applied  to  the  nervous  centres, 
or  as  they  may  be  affected  by  disease, 
and  thus  develop  the  nervous  influence 
in  a  direct  manner,  or  as  other  physical 
causes  mve  rise  to  reflex  action,  and, 
in  all  the  cases,  modify  the  nervous 
influence  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  various  mental  emotions,  not  only 
reflect  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  modus 
operandi  of  all  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  but,  through  the  foregoing 
analogies  between  the  mental  ana 
physical  causes,  declare  the  substan- 
tive existence  and  self-acting  nature 
of  the  Soul,  p.  937-338, 4  514  e.  Also, 
Htstbria  and  Hiccough,  Convul- 
sions, Whoopino-Cough,  Antispas- 
modics, Emetics,  Disgust,  Fear, 
Mentaj.  Emotions,  Soul  and  In- 
stinct,'Remedial  Action,  Reflex 
Action,  Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  II. 

Hope, 
'*  cheer  up  the  patient,  and  he  is  sure 
to  do  well,*'  or,  as  Hippocrates  has  it, 
"he  doeih  the  best  cures  in  whom 
most  trust*' — who  can  mistake  an  an- 
tagonistic substantive  cause — some- 
thing more  than  imaginary — acting  in 
opposition  to  itself,  when  grief,  dis- 
appointment, despondency,  despair, 
lay  deeply  the  foundations  of  disease, 
but  rarely  too  deeply  for  the  mastery 
of  Hope — who  can  mistake  a  common 
substantive,  self-acting  agent,  known 
as  the  Soul,  which  develops  and  modi- 
/iesy  according  to  the  nature  of  each 
emotion,  another  agent  known  as  the 
nervous  power,  or  nervous  influence 
(no  matter  which),  upon  whose  altera- 
tive eflfects,  and  as  it  may  be  rendered 


Hope — continued. 

morbific  or  curative  b^  the  Spiritoal 
part,  all  the  astonishing  variety  de- 
pends ;  and  who  so  unjust  to  his  rea- 
son as  not  to  concede  an  exact  analogy 
between  the  modus  operandi  of  these 
and  other  emotions,  and  of  all  physical 
causes,  whether  morbific  or  remedial, 
and  thus  embrace  the  operation  of  the 
whole  under  a  common  philosophy — 
or,  reasoning  from  the  latter  to  the 
former,  equally  concede  the  instro- 
mentality  of  the  nervous  influence  in 
the  former  case,  and  its  development 
by  an  agent  of  the  same  substantive 
existence  as  the  physical  causes,  p. 
107-1 11,^  227-233} ;  p.  324,  ^  SOOe ; 
p.  326,  ^  500  ^;  p.  327,  ^  500;;  p. 
333,  ^  503 ;  p.  534,  ^  844 ;  p.  661- 
664,  ^  804  6-900 ;  p.  667,  ^  904  c; 
p.  865-868,  ^  1067;  p.  879-882,  ^ 
1074-1075;  p.  886-891,  4  1077. 
Also,  Mental  Emotions,  Geiep,  Jot 
and  Anoer,  Love,  Jealoust,  Weep- 
ing, Shame,  Disgust,  Fbae,  Food, 
Hunger,  Thirst,  Resfiration,  Ex- 
ercise, Skin,  Cold,  Heat,  Convul- 
sions, Antispasmodics,  Sbtom  ; 
Causes,  Morbific  ;  Rrkkoies,  Ca- 
thartics, Emetics,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Reflex  Action,  dtc..  Index  IL; 
Nervous  Power,  Svmpatht,  Soul 
AND  Instinct,  Index  I.  and  II. 
Humoral  Pathology, 

inconsistent  opinions  of  its  intelligent 
Advocates,  p.  156-173,  paralld  esi- 
umns ;  p.  &\^-5lb,  parallel  cidumns ; 
p.  519,  ^825;  p.  520,^  826  c;  p.  754, 
^1002/;  p.  755,n004c. 

Author's  motives  for  the  inquiry,  p.  515, 
^819  6. 

illustrates  propensity  for  simple  views 
in  Medicine,  p.  516,  ^  820  c. 

an  old  affair,  p.  516,  ^  820  c. 

the  doctrine  stated,  p.  516-517,  ^821  b. 

its  eleven  special  points,  which  are  pro- 
posed to  be  investigated  and  examined 
in  order,  p.  518-519,  ^  823-^24. 

arguments  in  behalf  of,  drawn  from  yeast, 
putrid  herrings,  spoiled  sausages,  pu- 
trid urine,  putrid  cheese,  putrid  brain, 
and  cold  meat,  p.  172-173,  Nos.  44, 
45,  parallel  columns;  p.  517,  ^  821  e ; 
p.  528,  ^  832-835. 

argument  from  **  hereditary  impurities** 
and  "  impoverished  blood,"  p.  529,  ^ 
836. 

argument  from  remedies  injected  into 
circulation,  p.  529-530,  ^  837  a,  b; 
p.  677,  ^  904  c. 

argument  from  Astringents  and  Tonics, 
p.  533,  ^  842. 

general  argument  from  putridity,  p.  533. 
^843. 

curious  inductions  from  injections  of 
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Humoral  Pathology — continued. 

morbific  matters  into  the  circulation, 
and  examined,  p.  627-628,^  830-831. 

action  of  poisons  inserted  in  wounds, 
against  Humoralism,  with  examples, 
and  other  illustrations,  p.  319-321,  ^ 
494  h-e ;  p.  525-526,  (f  828  a-c,  and 
references  there;  p.  526,  ^  828  d. 
Also,  HvDROPHOBU,  ViRUS  Of,  Indcx 
II. 

deleterious  agents  aiid  remedies  not  ab- 
sorbed, unless  they  first  inflict  disease 
upon  the  absorbing  vessels,  and  then, 
if  at  all,  but  spanngly,  and  quickly 
carried  off  by  kidneys,  p.  99,  ^  192 ; 
p.  129-134,  ^  277-295 ;  p.  280,  ^  422 
i;  p.  519-521,  ^  826-827. 

their  absorption  disproved  by  the  refusal 
of  the  absorbents  to  admit  bile,  intes- 
tinal acids,  and  all  other  things  that 
may  undergo  fermentation  in  the  in- 
testine, urine,  Ac,  p.  62-63,  ^  136- 
137;  and  ut  supra.  Also,  Adsorp- 
tion, Index  I. 

false  conclusions  from  the  absorption  of 
nitrate  of  siWer,  acetate  of  lead,  &c., 
since  they  become  soon  converted  in- 
to inert  compounds  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  p.  530,  §  837  e. 

how  do  sulphuric  add  and  acetate  of 
lead  arrest  the  night-sweats  of  pul- 
monary phthisis  1  Ask  the  Chemist 
what  is  their  condition  when  he  mixes 
them  with  blood,  p.  530,  ^  837  e;  p. 
577,  ^  890  0.  I 

many  poisons  applied  to  wounds  produce 
no  effect  upon  surfaces,  and  inflict . 
their  constitutional  effects,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  through  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  nervous  system,  i 
unless  violently  forced  into  the  torrent 
of  blood  ;  and  here  the  Author  ad- 
monishes against  confounding  experi- 
ments upon  nerves  with  those  upon 
their  expanded  extremities,  p.  520- 
521,  ^  826  d;  p.  525,  ^  828  a. 

contrast  between  effects  of  poisons  as 
applied  to  different  surfaces  and  as 
inserted  in  wounds,  p.  520-521,  <f 
826  d. 

eminent  Chemists  do  not  a^ee  in  the 
least  in  regard  to  absorption  of  some 
important  remedies,  and  others  are 
receding,  p.  520,  ^  826 ;  p.  779-782, 
^  1028-1030 ;  p.  783-784,  ^  1031  b; 
p.  787,  ^  1032  a;  p.  794,  ^  1033  a. 

absorption  of  moibific  and  remedial 
affsnts  disproved  in  those  instances 
where  their  effects  are  enduring  or 
long  delayed,  as  the  hydrophobic  vi- 
rus, miasmata,  mercurials,  by  the  fre- 
quent renewal  of  the  blood,  p.  520,  ^ 
826  b ;  p.  677,  ^  904  c. 

absorption  of  violent  agents  disproved 
by  their  failure  to  act  upon  the  highly 
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tmtable  heart  when  they  act  leith  vio- 
lence upon  other  organs^  p.  527,  ^  829. 

if  admitted  that  the  causes  of  disease 
and  means  of  cure  be  absorbed  (whose 
nature  is  sufficiently  material),  it  be- 
longs to  Vital  Solidism  alone  to  ex- 
plain their  modus  operandi,  p.  624,  ^ 
827  c;  p.  795,  ^  1033  6. 

what  mental  emotions  say  to  it,  p.  634, 
^  844.  Also,  Mental  Emotions,  the 
several  individual  Passions,  Skin, 
Cold,  Heat,  Food,  Friction,  Exer- 
cise, Phthisis,  Whoopino-Cough, 
Seton,  and  other  analogous  things. 
Index  II. 

AndraPs  doctrine  of  primary  changes  in 
the  blood  refuted  by  a  fundamental 
law,  p.  535-538,  ^  846-847. 

NOTHING  CAN  MAKE  HEALTHY  BLOOD  BUT 
the  HEALTHY  ACTION  OF  THE  SoLlDS, 

and,  did  the  blood  take  the  tmtuUory 
step  in  disease,  there  could  be  no  re- 
covery, p.  535-539,  ^  846-847> 

a  great  fundamental  law  in  a  universal 
adaptation  of  blood  and  secreted  pro- 
ducts, however  morbidly  changea,  to 
all  parts  of  the  organism  respemvely, 
by  which  they  are  rendered  inoffensive 
to  the  respective  parts,  p.  62-63,  ^  136 
-137  c ;  p.  536-539,  (f  847  e-850.  Al- 
so, p.  62-63,  ^  136, 137,  Adaptation, 
Law  op.  Index  I. 

dependence  of  all  morbid  products,  in 
each  instance,  upon  special  physio- 
logical changes,  fatal  to  Humoralism, 
p.  479,  ^  741.  Also,  Secretion  and 
Excretion,  Index  II. 

Author  resolves  the  whole  chaos  of  the 
Humoral  Pathology  into  a  system  of 
grand  Designs,  through  the  applica- 
tion of  the  natural  organic  functioBs, 
and  alterative  influence  of  direct  and 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  which  he  has  equally  applied  to 
all  the  problems  in  Patholovy  and 
Therapeutics,  and  to  all  the  philoso- 
phy involved  in  the  modus  operandi 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents,  both 
physical  and  mental,  p.  519-521,  ^ 
826  a,  6,  d;  p.  523,  ^  827  h,  e;  p. 
525-527,  ^  828-829 ;  p.  530,  ^  837 
b;  p.  532-533,  ^  841  ;  p.  534,  ^8U; 
p.  538,  539,  <f  847  g,  848.  See  ilMi- 
cal  and  Physiological  Commentaries, 
vol.  i.,  p.  669-574  ( 1840),  where  occurs 
a  distinct  and  anatomical  expotition 
of  the  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sjts- 
tem,  which  the  Author  there  arrays 
against  the  doctrines  in  Humonlism. 
Also,  Institutes,  Pathology,  Rivlex 
Action  op  Nervous  System  ;  Causes, 
MoRBiPic  ;  Remedies,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Therapeutics,  Seton,  Coun- 
trr-Irritants,  Mental  EHonoNs, 
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the  individual  Passions,  Exercise, 
Food,  Suppositories,  Bloodletting, 
Leeching,  Skin,  Cold,  Hea.t,  Fric- 
TiON,  Convulsions,  Respiration, 
Cathartics,  Emetics,  &c.,  Index  II.; 
Nervous  Power,  Sympathy,  Index  I. 
and  II. ;  Vital  Properties,  Law  of 
Adaptation,  Index  I. 
■apposed  absorption  of  certain  gases 
and  fumes  refuted,  and  shown  to 
operate  through  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  p.  320,  ^  494  dd ;  p. 
621-525,  <i  827;  p.  862^64,  ^  1066— 
Liebig's  hypotheses  of,  p.  175-176, 

^  350^^  n-p.       Also,   ANiESTHETICS, 

Hydrocyanic  Acid,  iTidex  II. 

miasmata  produce  disease  through  alter- 
ative influence  of  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  p.  522-524,  ^  827 
b-e.  Also,  Predisposition  ;  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Hydrophobia,  Virus  of  ; 
Seton,  Alteratives,  Anaesthetics, 
and  the  preceding  references  to  Index 
II  and  to  Medical  and  PhysuUogtcal 
Commentarus. 

a  great  and  prevailing  error  to  confound 
the  altered  states  of  the  blood  with  the 
pathology  of  disea8e,or  with  the  causes 
of  disease,  which  is  owing  as  much  to 
morbid  influences  of  the  solids  as  are 
the  morbid  products  of  the  liver,  or  of 
other  parts — being  on  common  ground 
in  all  the  cases  as  merely  efiects  or 
i^mptoms.  and  aU  lefeiabfe  to  altera- 
tive  influence  of  direct  or  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  beyond  the  di- 
rect seat  of  operation  of  any  physical 
agent,  p.  478-480,  ^  740 ;  p.  551,  ^ 
839 ;  p.  535-539,  ^  847.  Also,  Se- 
cretion AND  Excretion,  Index  II 

reasons  why  the  blood  cannot  be  medi- 
cated, p.  531-533,  ^  838-841 ;  p.  535 
-539,^846-847. 

illustrations  from  Tartarized  Antimony 
and  other  remedies,  p.  530,  ^  837  c ; 
p.  531-532,  ^  840, 841 ;  p.  533,  ^  842. 

its  special  objects  in  the  treatment  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  difierence  in  the  practical 
habits  of  the  Humoralist  and  the  Vital 
Solidist,  p.  356,  ^  526  c ;  p.  540,  ^  851 ; 
p.  550,  ^  863  e. 
Hunger, 

like  the  exciting  cause  of  Respiration, 
a  Seton,  Cold,  &c.,  incapable  of  being 
*'  absorbed  "  —  associated  with  the 
physiology  of  respiration  and  the  in- 
fluences of  food  in  developing  a  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  to  illus- 
trate the  modus  operandi  of  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  upon  parts  beyond 
their  direct  seat  of  operation  through 
an  alterative  influence  of  the  reflex 
action  corresponding  with  the  nature 
of  the  exciting  causes — the  analogies 


Hunger — continued. 

being,  that  in  respiration  the  point  of 
departure  for  the  reflex  nenrous  in- 
fluence is  the  mncous  tissue  of  the 
lungs,  and  that  of  food,  in  the  examples 
presented,  and  of  hunger,  the  mucous 
tissue  of  the  stomach,  while  all  the 
remote  influences  of  either  are  con- 
ducted through  the  nervous  system, 
but  with  the  difierence  that  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  in  the 
case  of  respiration  and  food,  is  natural 
and  salutary,  while  in  that  of  hunger, 
when  prolonged,  it  is  morbific — and 
the  analogies  between  the  examples 
of  food  and  hunger  are  farther  con- 
tinued in  their  equal  deTelopment  of 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
and  in  the  co-operation  of  mental 
emotions  that  develop  a  direct  nerv- 
ous influence,  which,  in  one  case, 
falls  upon  the  salivary  glands  with  a 
salutary  effect,  while  it  is  morbific  in 
the  other,  and  by  which  is  also  illus- 
trated the  modification*  which  the 
nervous  mfluence  undergoes  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  causes  which 
bnng  it  into  operation.  See  Food, 
Thirst,  Reflex  Action  of  Nervous 
System,  Remedial  Action,  Mental 
Emotions,  the  individual  Passions, 
Skin,  Cold,  Heat,  Disgust,  Seton, 
dec.,  Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  II. 

Hybernating  Animals, 
employed  to  illustrate  the  philosophy  of 
animal  heat  as  a  secreted  product,  and 
in  connexion  with  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  p.  249,  ^  441  c;  p. 
253,  <fUld;  p  255-256,  ^  44U  a; 
p.  257,  (f  442  a ;  p.  262-263,  ^  446  a  ; 
p.  264-265,  ^  446  d,  447  a ;  p.  332, 
^  500  0  Also,  Organic  Heat,  Index 
L  and  II 
show  how  intense  cold,  or  merely  prick- 
ing, may  develop  in  animals  of  a  pecu- 
liar constitution  a  reflex  nervous  in- 
fluence that  shall  prove  a  stimulus  to 
organic  functions,  and  speedily  exalt 
the  temperature  of  the  entire  body 
from  39°  to  97°  F.— ^md  thus  show- 
ing, also,  that  animal  heat  is  on  com- 
mon ground  with  other  secretions,  p. 
249,  f  441  c ;  p.  253,  ^  441  li ;  p.  262- 
263,  ^  446  a ;  p.  264-265,  ^  446  d, 
447  a.  Also.  Heat,  Cold,  Skin,  Index 
II ;  Vital  Properties,  Index  I 

Hybrid  Animals — continued  from  Index 

why  incapable  of  procreating,  p.  86,  ^ 
1062  b. 
Hydrocyanic  Acid, Nux  Vomica,  Strych- 
nia, 

exert  their  destructive  effects  through 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
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to  which  they  impart  a  pernidoas 
modification  ;  and  compared  with 
other  things,  p.  176,  ^  850}-  v;  p. 
296,  <i  I76c;  p.  298,  ^  476^  h;  p. 
318-320,  ^  493  <i-494  dd;  p.  323- 
324.  <i  500  c;  p.  334,  ^  509;  p.  368, 
^  668  a,  b;  p.  481,  ^  743 ;  p.  521,  ^ 
826  d;  p.  523,  ^  827  c,  d;  p.  525- 
526.  ^  828  a-€ ;  p.  672-675,  $  904  6  ; 
p.  706,  <f  946  6.  Also,  Kbmboial 
Action,  HErLtx  Action,  Antispas- 
modics, Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  II. 
when  fatal  in  man,  indistinguishable  in 
the  blood  or  organization,  p.  673,  ^ 
904  ^. 

Hydrophobia,  Virus  op, 
its  morbific  effects  propagated  from  bit- 
ten part  through  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  oCthe  nervous  system, 
to  which  it  imparts  a  pernicious  modi- 
fication ;  and  compared  with  other 
things,  p.  66-07,  ^48 ;  p.  333,  ^  503^ 
506;  p.  344,  ^  516  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  366, 
^  526  c ;  p.  368-369,  ^  558-561 ;  p. 
421-423,  if  654  ^-659  a;  p.  620,  ^ 
826  b;  p.  623,  ^  827  b,  c;  p.  526,  i 
828  a ;  p.  526,  ^SfiSd;  p.  661-663, 
^  894-896  ;  p.  666-670,  $  903  b-m  ,- 
p.  679-681,  {  905  a.  Also,  Medical 
and  Pkya'idogical  Commeniariett  vol. 
i..  p.  494-513;  p.  569-574  (1840), 
where  the  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  is  fully 
applied  to  this  problem.  Also,  Insti- 
tuteSf  &c..  Predisposition  ;  Causes, 
Morbific,  Index  II, 
the  disease  admits  of  a  great  loss  of  blood 
on  account  of  a  powerfully  stimulating 
nervous  influence  dotennincd  upon 
the  vascular  system,  p.  733-734,  ^ 
974  c-976  a.  Also,  Inplammation  ; 
Brain,  Inflammation  of  ;  Blood- 
lettino.  Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power, 
Index  I.  and  II. 
the  only  morbid  animal  poison  that  is 
not  a  new  formation,  and  its  morbific 
power  limited  to  the  canine  and  feline 
tribes,  thou  eh  all  animals  are  liable  to 
its  profound  influences.  The  disease 
supposed  by  many  to  occur  spontane- 
ously in  man,  p.  421,  ^  654  o.  Also, 
Medical  and  Fhysiologrical  Comment' 
ari>#,  vol.  i.,  p.  498-508. 

Hysteria  and  Hiccough, 
depend  upon  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  which  commonly  has  its  point 
of  departure  in  the  former  af&ction 
from  the  uterine  system,  and  in  the 
latter  from  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach,  though  an  emotion  of  the 
mind  may  determine  both,  even  on 
witnessing  this  afTection  in  others,  as 
in  yawning,  through  its  direct  devel- 1 


Hysteria  and  Hiccough— «on/tiitMi{. 

opment  of  the  nervous  influence — 
relieved  by  emetics,  which,  by  intro- 
ducing a  new  development  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
directing  its  influence  upon  other 
muscles,  breaks  up  the  paroxysm — 
showing,  also,  how  readily  simple 
irritations  of  the  nervous  centres  will 
produce  convulsions,  whether  through 
direct  development  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence by  mental  emotions,  or  by  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system,  as 
in  teething,  intestinal  troubles,  dec., 
while  diseases  of  the  brain  and  of  the 
spinal  cord  do  not  often  give  rise  to 
them  unless  they  result  in  effusion  or 
disorganization,  p.  Ill,  ^  233| ;  p. 
326,  ?  500  ^ ,  p.  337-338,  ^  514  c,  d; 
p.  358,  ^  526  e.  Continued  under 
Hiccough,  Index  II.  Also,  Convul- 
*  SIGNS,  Antispasmodics,  Whoopino- 
CouoH,  Mental  Emotions,  Index  11. 


I. 

Idiosyncrasy, 
depends,  particularly,  upon  a  special 
modification  of  irritability,  through 
which  certain  medicines,  or  certam 
doses  of  medicine,  some  kinds  of  food, 
and  certain  mental  emotions,  and  other 
things  (all  on  common  ground )»  will 
act  with  violence,  or  prove  morbific, 
when  they  would  exert  no  effect  upon 
others— all  depending  upon  their  de- 
velopment of  a  morbific  influence  of 
direct  or  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  going  with  the  rest  of  our 
subjects  to  illustrate  the  philosophy 
of  life,  the  modus  operandi  of  all  mor- 
bific and  remedial  causes,  physical 
and  mental,  through  the  agency  of 
direct  or  reflex  nervous  influences, 
and,  as  it  respects  the  mental  causes, 
to  substantiate  the  substantive  exist- 
ence and  self-acting  nature  of  the 
Soul,  p.  384,  ^  585  &;  p.  631-633,  ^ 
892}  6,  e.  Also,  Opium  (the  '<pt//," 
and  **  scarlet  efflareMcence*') ;  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Food,  Mental  Emotions, 
Soul  and  Instinct,  Fear,  Index  II.; 
Nervous  Power,  Sympathy,  Index  L 
and  11. ;  Irritability,  Vital  Pbop- 
erties.  Index  I. 

Imagination— continued  from  Index  /., 
on  common  ground  with  the  mental 
emotions  as  it  respects  its  influence 
in  organic  life,  and  the  prolific  parent 
of  a  great  variety  of  modifications  of 
the  latter — exemplifying  the  appa- 
rently endless  variety  in  oontrasti 
and  near  affinities  in  the  modiflsd 
conditions  of  the  nervous  inflaienot 
as  developed  by  one  emotion  of  wi- 
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other,  according  to  iti  nature,  inten- 
sity, concurring  causes,  &c.,  p.  631- 
632,  ^  8921 6,  c— ^nd  to  what  is  there 
said,  it  may  be  worth  adding  that  I 
know  an  individual  who  is  pureed  at 
the  sight  of  a  pill-box.  Will  Chem- 
istry resolve  these  problems!  Also, 
Mbntal  ExoTioNs,  the  individual 
Passions,  Bloodletting,  Remedial 
Action,  Soul  and  Instinctivr  Prin- 
ciple, Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power, 
Index  I.  and  II. 
Infancy, 

extends  from  birth  to  end  of  first  denti- 
tion, p.  373,  ^  576  a  —  its  various 
characteristics,  physical  and  mental, 
4  576  6,  e — diseases  of,  correspond 
with  mutations  in  structure  and  other 
physiological  characteristics,  and  ex- 
amples, p.  576  d — and  require  corre- 
sponding modifications  of  treatment, 
with  illustrations,  p.  375,  ^  676  e ;  p. 
766-768,  (f  1009-1013.  Also,  Age, 
Index  II. 

its  numerous  peculiarities,  in  connex- 
ion with  those  which  are  incident  to 
Youth,  illustrate  the  changes  which 
organs  undergo  in  their  vital  consti- 
tution, and  exemplify  the  Author's 
doctrines  relative  to  Irritability  and 
the  changeable  nature  of  the  Proper- 
ties of  Life,  and  invite  the  ingenuity 
of  the  Chemical  Interpreter,  p.  374-- 
375,  ^  576  f-/,-  p.  376-380,  <J  578. 
AIbo,  Irritability,  Vital  Proi'kr- 
TIF8, Vital  PrincU'le,  Organic  Life, 
Index  I ;  Structure,  Indtx  II 
Infants,  Cholera  of.     See  Diarrhcea, 

Index  IT. 
Inplam.mation — continued  from  Index  /., 

distinct  from  Idiopathic  Fevor,  .ind  liow 
distinguished,  p.  64-65,  ^  143  c;  p. 
63-67,  ^  148  ;  p.  70-73,  the  rabies; 
p.  367,  ^  557  a ;  p.  444-445.  ^  688 
d-cc ;  p.  464,  (}  712  ;  p.  466,  ^  710  ; 
p.  489-490,  <^  757,  759  ;  p.  491-492, 
^  764  a ;  p.  493,  ^  7U  e ;  p.  495,  f) 
770 ;  p.  497-499,  ^  779.  780,  784  a, 
785.     Also,  Fever,  Index  II. 

nevertheless,  is  generally  confounded 
with  fever,  p.  464,  ^  713.  Also, 
Fever,  Index  II. 

the  distinction  herein  made  between 
Inflammation  and  Fever,  embraced 
in  part  under  both  articles,  and  also 
other  distinguishing  characteristics  in 
Medical  and  Physiological  Commrnt- 
ariM,  Articles  Inflammation  and  Ve- 
nous Congestion,  vol.  ii.,  the  Author 
claims  as  peculiar  to  himself,  p.  464, 
^710  h;  p.  489,  ^757. 

its  general  characteristics,  p.  469,  ^  725 
-728.     Also,  p.  444-445,  i)  688  d-ee. 

its  four  principal  sifX^QHiy  formative y  sup- 


IxABmm^iion^eantinued. 
purative,   ulcerative^    ret 
last  three  being  resulte 
perative    dispoisition,    o 
tions,"  as  they  arc  callei] 
^  729-733 — take   place 
under  common  laws,  p. 
—illustrated  by  a  deep-se 
showing  great  Design,  | 
733 ;  p.  546,  ^  862. 
involves  reparation,  p.  47 
which  is  analogous  to  i 
p.  474-475,  ^  733 — but 
by  physical   theorists,  p 

its  termination  in  rcsolutic 
formative  stage,  which  ii 
aim  of  art  to  effect,  p.  4 
p.  476.  ^  735 ;  p.  638. 63S 
gi  p.  642. -4  892f  f. 

the  suppurative  stage  the  r 
vorable  termination  of,  p 
p.  472,  ^  733  a,  6. 

secretions  of  lymph,  serum, 
may  take  the  place  of  sup] 
are  analogous  in  princii 
732 — all  acting  as  deph 
thid.,  and  p.  546-548,  ^  i 

what  Nature  contemplate! 
effusions  of  lymph  and  p 
732  e-733  c. 

called  adhesive  stage  when 
the  place  of  suppuratioi 
wounds,  constitutes  **  he; 
intention,''  p  471,  t{^  732 
tions  answered  to  its  depr 
inflammation,  p.  475,  »5k  7; 

adhesive  process  occurs  with 
ture  of  all  organs  throu^ 
law,  and  although  often  a 
than  the  disease  which  it 
in  part,  to  relievo,  Natu 
provided  means  for  its 
471,  (}  723  d. 

ulceration  more  or  less  ai 
suppuration,  and  its  objec 
p.  471,^730;   p.  472,  6  7: 

granulation,  a  consequence 
mation,  belongs  to  reparat 
moted  by  suppuration,  ar 
profound  physiological  lai 
^  730 ;  p.  472-475,  ^  73 
references  there. 

irregularities  of  its  stages,  i 
^  734-741. 

an  irregularity  in  being  di 
erysipelas  and  phlebitis' 
735  6. 

in  its  different  stages  being 
or  protracted,  which  isc 
the  latter  respect  of  th 
and  restorative,  p.  477. 
in  the  products  of  the  se. 
when  pus,  or  lymph,  oi 
viato  from  their  natun 
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and  from  certain  peeolkritilet  in  the 
nature  of  partiealar  tiMueg,  or  aa 
arising  from  tpecifie  forms  of  dit- 
ease,  p.  471,  i  730,  73S ;  p.  478,  ^ 
739. 
nu/rtifieaHon  the  greateet  irregularity, 
and,  like  retohition,  commonly  hm- 
pens  in  the  formatiTe  stage — the 
result  of  a  profonnd  attention  of 
the  properties  and  actons  of  life, 
and  not  dependent  upon  stagnation 
and  coaguladon  of  Uood,  as  com- 
monly snpposed,  p.  477,  f  786  b ; 
p.  484,  4  «48 — and  dead  parts  re- 
moTed  from  the  living  throagfa  the 
Tital  process  of  ulceration;  and  not, 
as  generally  alleged,  hy  the  vis.  a 
tergOt  or  a  mere  solution,  p.  477,  ^ 
736  c. 
U  the  Tarioties  in  pus,  lymph,  mucus, 
serum,  &e.,  depend  (cateris  paribus) 
upon  precise  pathological  conditions, 
respectlTely,  p.  478-479,  ^  740-741. 
Also.  p.  222-227,  ^  409  <r-4ll ;   p. 
228,  4  416;  p.  436,  ^  682  b;  p.  452, 
^693;  p.  479,  ^741  a;  ft.  631,  $838 
-840;  p.  536-639,  ^  847  c— which 
contradicts  all  chemical  and  humoral 
hypotheses,  ibid. — nor  is  pus  owing, 
as  supposed,  to  a  degeneration  ofhloM 
Qr  of  tissues,' p.  479,  4  741  a. 
s  tendencT  to  confine  itiwlf  to  the  tissue 
in  which  it  springs  up,  and  deeply 
founded  in  physiological  laws  that 
relate  to  the  dtfiferent  tissues,  p.  64, 
^  141  b;  p.  354,  ^  526  a;  p.  480,  ^ 
741  c;  p.  652-653,  ^  893  n.     Also, 
Strdcturb,  Index  II. 
M  remote  eaueeSt  p.  414-427,  ^  644- 

666  ;  p.  480-481,  4  742-743. 
lay  bo  produced  by  sedatiTes,  eren  loss 
of  blood,  as  well  as  by  stimulants,  di- 
rect irritanU,  dec.,  p.  480-481,  ^  743 ; 
p.  512,  f  817 ;  p.  523,  f  827 ;  p.  708, 
I  950 ;  p.  733,  ^  974  b;  p.  773-775, 
^  1024 ;  D.  829,  ^  1057  a.  Also, 
GiosBS,  MoRBirio,  Index  II. 
s  precise  character,  even  in  the  common 
form,  depends  mostly  upon  the  nature 
of  the  remote  cause,  in  sound  consti- 
tutions, or  when  two  or  more  operate, 
upon  their  united  properties,  or  will 
be  modified  by  hereditary  predispo- 
sitions, idiosyncrasies,  dec.,  and  its 
various  modifications  as  produced  by 
different  kinds  of  meelumioil  injuries, 
and  their  different  modes  of  treatment 
employed  to  illustrate  the  principle 
that  every  morbific  and  remedial  agent 
produces  modifications  of  the  vital 
states  peculiar  to  its  own  virtues,  p. 
417-418,  ^  650-652  c;  p.  468-469, 
^  722  6,  e;  p.  641,  ^  8924  i;  p.  664, 
^  900 ;  p.  669,  ^  902  A ;  p.  671-672, 


Inflammatioii— coxfiiiMiI. 

$004  0.  Also,  p.  61-67,  4  133-151, 
and  Causbs,  MoiBzfic;  Kbmedies, 
Index  II 

its  varieties,  common  and  spfd/Tc— as 
induced  by  cold  and  Wounos,  forming 
an  example  of  the  first,  and  by  all 
natural  and  morbid  animal  poisons, 
and  all  poisons  of  the  Materia  medica, 
and  hereditary  predispositions,  of  the 
last,  p.  419-421,  4  669  «- 655;  p. 
424,  {  661 ;  p.  468,  $  721 ;  p.  641,  $ 
892Ji. 

ii  either  acMle  or  chrome^  bat,  whichever 
it  be,  the  general  principles  of  treat- 
ment are  the  same,  though  modified 
in  iU  details,  p.  469,  4  723.    Also, 

BloODLBTTINO,  CoONTKBrlBEITAMTa, 

BzPBCTORAiiTiy  Index  II. ' 

nevertheless,  there  are  numerous  grada- 
tions between  acute  and  chrome,  and 
between  common  and  specific,  each 
series,  respectively,  am»roximating 
each  other  in  some  of  tne  modifica- 
tions, and  ihowing  that  they  all  belong 
to  a  common  famOy,  p.  468,  $  722. 

active  and  "paeshe,**  shown  to  be  essen- 
tiallly  the  same  oonditioo,  requiring 
the  same  principles  of  treatment, 
though  generally  supposed  to  be  in 
opposition,  p.  486^189;  «  753-756. 

iniermUtent,  depends  upon  the  causes 
of  intermittent  fever,  requhes  the 
same  general  treatment  as  the  com- 
mon fbrin,  with  probaUy  the  ultimate 
use  of  Cinchona,  or  Arsenic,  p.  424, 
4  662  b;  p.  487-488,  $  756  a,  b;  p. 
605-606,  {  892 p ;  p.  609,  $  892^  c; 
p.  611-612,  $  892i  A,  t;  p.  6X5-616, 
$  892^/.'  p.  737-739,  $  894-895. 

rheumatic,  like  the  intermittent,  demands 
the  direct  antiphlofflatic  remedies,  and 
perlups  ultimately  other  remedies 
suited  to  Uieir  specific  forms,  such  as 
Colchicum,  and  certain  acridi,  p.  488 
-489,  $  756  0,  ft;  p.  561,  4  888  ft;  p. 
737-739,  i  984-985. 

scrofiUouSt  another  spedfic  form  calCng 
'  for  the  same  general  treatment  as  the 
two  preceding,  but  more  parriculariy 
fbr  special  remedies  like  Iodine,  Ba- 
xytes,  and,  like  the  net,  illustrate  the 
philosophy  of  remedial  action,  dec., 
p.  488-489,  4  756  a,  ft;  p.  561,  4  888 
ft;  p.  615,  4  892^  e;  p.  619-620,  ^ 
892{  u;  p.  664-665,  ^  900-901 ;  p. 
737-739,  4  984-985.  Also,  Spb- 
CIFIC8,  Index  12. 

its  immediate  instrumenis  the  terminat- 
ing series  of  the  arterial  system,  p. 
226-227,  ^  410, 41 1 ;  p.  355,  ^  528  o ; 
p.  483,  (f  746  a — and  why  the  serous 
vessels  admit  the  red  globules,  p.  99, 
^  192 — the  nervous  system  locally 
interested  in  the  results,  but  in  other 
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respects  acts  only  as  an  exciting  cause 
of  inflammation  by  direct  or  reflex  ac- 
tion, p.  475,  ^  733  A ;  p  483-484,  ^ 
746  c.  Also,  Reflex  Action  of  the 
Nervous  System.  Index  II ;  Nebv- 

.  ous  Power,  Sympathy,  Jndcx  I.  and 
II. 

its  proximaU  or  ptUhological  cause  con- 
sists of  two  fundamental  elements — 
1st,  an  increased  action  of  the  vessels ; 
2d,  and  by  far  the  most  important,  a 
change  in  kind,  p.  484,  ^  747 ;  p  485- 
486,  ^750-751 

involves  the  whole  philosophy  of  all 
other  diseases,  p.  482,  ^  745. 

the  prevailing  mechanical  doctrine  of, 
which  supposes  a  passive  relaxation 
of  the  vessels,  and  stagnation  of  blood, 
considered,  p.  484-485,  ^  748, 749. 

always  a  local  disease,  while  fever  aflects 
the  system  universally,  p.  65,  ^  143 
a,b;  p.  66,  ^148;  p.  417-418,  ^  660; 
p.  422,  ^  657  *;  p.  464,  ^  712 ;  p.  489- 
491,^757-760;  p.  498,  ^784.  Also, 
other  distinctions  in  first  subdivision. 
Also,  Fever,  Index  II. 

nevertheless,  inflammation  is  often  com- 
plicated with  fever  at  the  invasion  of 
the  latter,  and  may  bo  its  exciting, 
though  not  its  predisposing  cause, 
and  fever  rarely  exists  long  without 
giving  rise  to  inflammation,  of  which 
It  may  be  either  an  exciting  cause  in 
organs  already  predisposed,  or  may 
be  the  predisposing  as  well  as  excit- 
ing cause,  p.  227,  HI  1 ;  P-  355,  ^  526 
a;  p.  464,  ^  711-713  ;  p.  481,  ^  743  ; 
p.  498,  ^  784 ;  p.  506,  ^  803,  804 ;  p. 
608-509,  ^  809-811 ;  p.  510,  ^  813. 

the  general  arterial  excitement  and  heat 
of  skin  attendant  on  inflammation  and 
fever,  but  which  is  often  absent  in 
both,  and  always  more  or  less  inter- 
mitting in  the  latter,  have  led  to  their 
supposed  unity,  p.  464,  465,  ^713- 
714.  Also,  references  in  first  sub- 
division^  and  Fever,  Index  II. 

the  constitutional  excitement  of  local 
inflammation  is  owins  to  remote  sym- 
pathy, while  that  of  lever  arises  from 
the. disease  at  large  throughout  the 
system — the  exciting  influence  of  the 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
in  the  former  case,  being  determined 
especially  upon  the  heart  and  arteries, 
while,  also,  the  same  phenomenon  is 
most  strongly  pronounced  in  inflam- 
mation of  the  brain,  when  the  devel- 
opment of  the  nervous  influence  is 
direct,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Passions, 
but  instituting,  as  a  consequence, 
circles  of  reflex  action,  p.  227,  ^11; 
p.  355,  ^  526  b;  p.  465-468,  ^  714- 
719 ;   p.  804-805,  ^  1040,  and  refer* 
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ences  there.  Also,  Brain,  Ixflam- 
NATION  OP  ;  Joy  and  Anger,  and  the 
other  individual  Passtons,  Fever,  firit 
subdivision,  Index  II. 

no  *' general*'  inflamma^on,  and  the 
term  *' inflammatory  fever*'  hypothet- 
ical and  objectionable,  p.  466,  \  716. 

farther,  the  foregoing  exciting  and  alter- 
ative influence  of  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system  upon  the  general 
circulatory  system,  and  its  \ocs\  de- 
termination upon  individual  parts,  ii 
the  cause  of  consecutive  inflamma- 
tions, while  each  one  as  it  comes  fo^ 
ward  in  the  progressive  series  joins  in 
the  development  of  the  morbific  reflex 
action,  and  thus  also  mutually  aggra- 
vate each  other,  and  multiply  the  ratio 
of  the  consecutive  derangements— 
and  these  disturbances  of  the  neve^ 
ceasing,  ever-changing  reflex  action 
will  depend  greatly  upon  the  activity 
of  disease,  and  upon  the  importance 
of  the  organs  and  the  nature  of  the 
tissue  afiected,  though  not  always  so, 
p.  227,  ^11 ;  p.  356,  ^  526  o;  p.  465- 

466,  ^  715 ;  p.  467-468,  ^  718,  719; 
p. 506-509,  ^806-811;  p.511,^8l5; 
p.  679-6QI,  ^  904  a;  p.  724-727,  ^ 
961 ;  p.  730,  ^  969 ;  p.  731,  ^  970  c; 
p.  732-734,  ^  973-975 ;  p.  804-805, 
\  1040,  and  references  there.  Also, 
Structure, Reflex  Action;  Causes, 
Morbific,  Index  II. ;  Nervous  Pow- 
er, Sympathy,  Index  L  and  II. 

such  is  the  correspondence;  among  the 
foregoing  influences  and  derange- 
ments, that  a  modification  may  be 
given  to  the  reflected  nervous  in- 
uence  by  a  single  remedy,  as  Blood- 
letting and  Tartarized  Antimony  (and 
in  fever  also,  and  as  complicated  with 
inflammation),  that  will  overthrow  all 
the  extensive  lesions,  p.  65-66,  ^  143c, 
and  references  there ;  p.  66-67,  ^  148 ; 
p.  465-466,  ^715,  and  references  there ; 
p.  498,  (f  784  b,  and  references  there ; 
p.  731-732,  ^  970  c. 

produces,  also,  through  the  foregoing 
sympathetic  influences,  other  forms 
of  disease,  which  concur  in  modifying 
the  reflex  nervous  influence,  and  this 
often  depending  upon  the  special  vital 
constitution  of  tissues  and  organs,  p. 

467,  ^  718.     Also,  Structure. 

the  development  and  modification  of  the 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  its  influence  upon  one  part  or  an- 
other, depends,  more  or  less,  not  only 
upon  the  special  vital  constitution  of 
tissues  and  the  relations  which  they 
bear  to  compound  organs  as  one  or 
another  may  be  the  seat  of  inflamma- 
tion, and  more  or  less  so  as  it  respects 
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the  determination  of  the  morbific  in- 
fluence upon  different  parts,  but  its 
influence  when  resulting  from  re- 
nous  inflammation  is  a  strong  exem- 
plification of  the  special  modes  in 
which  the  alterative  influence  of  re- 
flex nervous  action  is  modified  by  the 
nature  of  a  tissue  when  afiected  by  a 
common  form  of  disease,  and  serves 
to  illustrate  the  great  fact  that  every 
cause,  both  physical  and~mental,  that 
may  bring  it  into  operation,  imparts 
to  it  a  special  modification  peculiar  to 
its  own  virtues,  p.  444-446,  ^  688  c,/; 
p.  506-609.  ^806-^11;  p.  511,  ^816; 
p.  724-726.  (f  961 ;  p.  730,  ^  969; 
p.  731,  ^  970  e;  p.  732-734,  ^  973- 
975.  Also.  Structure,  Index  II. ; 
Nervous  Power,  Index  I.  and  II. ; 
Venous  Congestion,  Venous  Tissue, 
Index  I. 

)vclops  a  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  which  imparts  to  the  pulse  its 
peculiar  characteristics  of  hardness 
and  xncompresstbtliht^  and  the  pecu- 
liar modification  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence as  instituted  by  inflammation 
is  farther  manifested  in  its  production 
of  those  changes  of  vascular  action 
that  lead  to  the  buffing  and  cupping 
of  abstracted  blood,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  this  protean  power  may 
be  almost  instantly  made  to  change 
its  shape  and  establish  a  totally  new 
order  of  things  under  the  loss  of  blood 
or  a  mental  emotion,  p.  227.  ^  411  ; 
p  355,  ^  626  a ;  p.  444  446,  6  688 
a-f;  p.  708-710,  ^  951-952  b;  p. 
804-805,  ^  1040,  and  rfferences  there. 

ivelops  an  exciting  nervous  influence 
which  sustains  the  system  under  the 
loss  of  blood,  thoni^h  of  some  tissues, 
and  in  their  connexion  with  compound 
organs,  more  than  others,  while  the 
loss  of  blood  80  moJifies  the  alterative 
influence  of  the  reflex  nervous  action 
(and  upon  which  all  the  phenomena 
of  Bloodletting  depend)  as  to  speedily 
change  the  whole  condition,  p.  732- 
736,  (i  973-980.  Also,  p.  70-73,  the 
Tables  ;  p.  227,  HH  ;  p.  355,  ^  526 
a ;  p.  444-446,  ^  688  d ;  p.  506-509, 
<J  806-811  ;  p.  611,  ^  815;  p.  709- 
710,  ^  952 ;  p.  724-734,  ^  961-976  ; 
p.  735-736,  (i  978-980 ;  p.  804-805, 
if  1040,  and  references  there.  Also, 
Bloodletting,  Loss  of  Blood, 
Reflex  Action,  Antispasmodics  ; 
Brain,  iNFLAny./.fiON  op  ;  Struc- 
ture, Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power, 
Sympatfiy,  Index  I.  and  II. ;  Venous 
CoxoEsTioN,  Venous  Tissue,  Index  I. 

hen  affecting  the  brain,  the  exciting 
nervous  influence  is  ^rreatcr  than  of 


Inflammation — conhnued. 

other  organs,  and  here,  too,  the  nerv- 
ous influence  is  developed  in  a  direct 
manner,  and  the  motor  nerves  are 
alone  concerned ;  but  as  soon  as  felt 
by  other  organs,  they  react  upon  the 
nervous  centres,  ana  give  rise  to  cir- 
cles of  reflex  action,  p.  671,  ^  903 ; 
p.  733-734,  ^  974  c-976.  Also,  Ve- 
nous Congestion;  Brain,  Inflam- 
mation OF  ;  Mental  Emotions,  the 
individual  Passions^  Index  II. 

when  afiecting  any  important  organ  in 
small-pox,  measles,  and  scarlet  fever, 
it  gives  rise  to  such  alterative  in- 
fluences of  the  reflected  nervous  ac- 
tion as  enables  the  System  to  bear 
the  remedies  that  would  be  necessary 
when  the  same  disease  occurs  inde- 
pendently, and  which  might  be  other- 
wise fatal,  p  69,  ^  129  A,  t;  p.  61,  ^ 
134 ;  p.  63,  ^  137  b-e ;  p.  65,  ^  143  c ; 
p.  67,  ^  150-161 ;  p.  69,  ^  166  A,  p. 
73,  ^  163 ;  p  227,  MH  ;  P  355,  ^ 
526  a;  p.  538-639,  ^  847  ^^-849  ;  p. 
642-643.  ^  864/;  p.  544-645.  ^  858  ; 
p.  804-805,  ^  1040,  and  references 
there. 

all  the  foregoing  influences  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  are 
examples  of  that  alterative  action  as 
brought  into  operation  by  all  remedial 
and  morbific  causes,  physical  and 
mental,  whenever  they  act  upon  parts 
beyond  the  scat  of  their  direct  opera- 
tion, though  variously  modified  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  exciting  cause, 
and  are  the  medium  through  wnich  all 
the  remote  changes  in  the  solids  and 
the  fluids  (the  blood  included)  arc 
brought  about,  p.  483-484,  ^  746  c ; 
p.  679-681,  ^  906  a.  Also,  Blood- 
letting, Loss  OP  Blood,  Cathar- 
tics, Emetics,  &,c.  ;  Causes,  Mor- 
bific ;  Remedies,  Therapeutics,  Re- 
medial Action,  Secretion  and  Ex- 
cretion, Reflex  Action  of  Nervous 
System,  Mental  Emotions,  the  in- 
dividual PassionSy  dec.  Index  II. ; 
Nervous  Power.  Sympathy,  Index 
I.  and  II.;  Vital  Properties,  Index  I. 
Inflammation,  Pathological  or  Proxi- 
mate Cause  of, 

supplies  the  whole  philosophy  of  other 
diseases,  p.  482,  ^  745. 

its  immediate  instruments  the  extreme 
arterial  capillaries,  the  nerves  and  ab- 
sorbents participating,  p.  483,  ^  746. 
Also,  p.  220-227,  <^  409  6-411;  p.  356, 

^  526  a. 

irritability  and  mobility  increased,  p. 
484,  ^  747.  Also,  p.  89,  ^  188 ;  p. 
103-104,  ^  205-215;  Organic  Life, 
Vital  Properties,  Vital  Pbincipli, 
Index  I. 
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Inflammation,  6LC.'^€tmikiiud, 

constituted  by  an  active  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  arteries  and  veins,  but 
more  especially  by  a  change  in  the 
natural  kind,  and  an  increased  circu- 
lation and  volume,  of  blood,  p.  209- 
210,  ^  384-387  ;  p.  214-216,  ^  392- 
396;  p.  216,  ^  399 ;  p.  305-310,  ^ 
483-486;  p.  485-486,  ^  750-751; 
p.  503,  ^  794  ;  p.  792-793,  ^  1032  d ; 
p  803-804,  ^  1089. 

mechanical  theory  of,  which  supposes 
passive  relaxation  of  vessels,  and 
stagnation  and  coagulation  of  blood, 
but  which  is  contradicted  by  facts,  p. 
484-486,  ^  748-751.  Also,  Medical 
and  Physiological  Commentaries,  vol. 
ii.,  p.  141-214. 

HuNT£B*s  opinion  of,  p^  484,  ^  747. 

MiiOENDiE's  opinion  of,  p.  482,  ^  744. 

active  and  ^^ passive"^  shown  to  be  essen- 
tially tho  same,  p.  486-489,  ^  752- 
766. 

iNrLAHMATION,  TREATMENT  OP, 

discussed   under  the  several  practical 

subjects,  Bl00DLETTIN0,CaTH  ARTICS, 

Tonics  and  Stimulants,  individual 
Remedies^  &c..  Index  1.  and  II. 
Table,  indicative  of  the  variety  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  different  tissues 
and  compound  organs,  and  of  parts 
of  a  continuous  tissue,  illustrated  by 

\  their  relative  liability  to  infl&mmation, 
and  by  the  effects  of  some  remedial 
agent,  as  bloodletting,  upon  the  va- 
rious tissues  of  organs,  p.  70-73,  ^ 
160-162 — and  another  of  the  relative 
liability  of  different  tissues  of  the  same 
nature  remote  from  each  other  to  sym- 
pathize together  in  their  diseases,  re- 
spectively, through  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  p.  353,  ^  525  a — and 
another  showing  the  relative  liability 
•  of  different  tissues,  respectively,  when 
morbidly  affected,  in  any  one  part,  to 
continuous  sympathy  in  their  several 
parts,  p.  354,  ^  526  a,  and  in  connex- 
ion with  Tables  at  p.  70-73  —  all 
serving  as  an  important  basis  of  an 
extended  philosophy  in  Physiology, 
Pathology,  and  Therapeutics.  Also, 
Structure;  Sympathy,  Continu- 
ous, Index  11. ;  Nervous  Power, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  II. 

Instinct.  See  Soul  and  Instinctive 
Principle,  Index  II. ;  and  Instinct, 
Index  I. 

Intestine, 
contrary  to  opinions  before  entertained, 
this  organ  is  subjected  very  greatly 
to  the  control  of  the  Will ;  and  that 
it  is  closely  allied  to  the  respiratory 
and  sphincter  muscles  in  being  also 
under  the  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  ner>'ous  system,  and  liable  to  a 


Intestine — continued. 

temporary  suspension  of  that  influence 
by  an  act  of  volition ;  and  that  the  whole 
intestine  is  subject  to  this  compound 
influence,  though  perhaps  the  lower 
more  than  the  upper  part,  is  evident 
from  what  is*  said  in  we  text,  and  as 
will  be  more  apparent  from  consider- 
ing how  completely  a  strooff  desire 
for  defecation  mayl>e  resisted  till  the 
increased  reflex  nervoas  action  is  filly 
overcome  by  counteracting,  nervoai 
influence  determined  by  the  Will  opon 
the  intestinal  muscular  tissue — being 
a  very  remarkable  instance  of  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Will  in  Organic  Life,  and 
forming,  in  connexion  with  its  asso- 
'  ciate  action  upon  other  muscles  con- 
cerned in  defecation,  an  impressive 
example  of  Design,  p.  325,  i  600  «; 
p.  326,  ^  500  A;  p.  867,  ^  1067  s— 
while,  also,  it  appears  that  the  stomach 
is  partially  liable  to  influences  of  the 
Wtllf  as  seen  in  spontaneous  vomit- 
ing, p.  327,  ^  500) — and  in  its  control 
over  sea-sickness,  p.  889-890,  ^  1077. 
Also,  Mental  Emotions,  Rcflex 
Action  op  Nervous  Svstkm,  Anti- 
spasmodics, Sea  -  Sickness,  Fear, 
Indac  II. :  Will,  Nervous  Power, 
Index  I.  and  II. 

difierent  portions  of,  according  to  the 
special  vital  constitution  of  eachpait, 
when  affected  by  disease,  or  when 
certain  cathartics  operate,  develc^  dif- 
ferently, and  occasion  different  reflex 
influences  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
require  modifications  of  treatment  as 
.the  same  disease  may  aflfect  one  part 
or  another,  and  reasons  assigned  for 
the  rapid  development  of  a  curative 
or  morbific  rcflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  when  cathartics  operate, 
p.  467,  <f  718  ;  p.  565,  ff  899 ;  p.  856- 
867,  ^  1063  b.  Also,  p.  62-67,  ^  135- 
151 ;  p.  70,  Table  II. 
Iodine, 

its  introduction  into  practice,  p.  614,  ^ 
892^  d. 

exemplifies,  like  arsenic,  tartarixed  anti- 
mony, dicc,  the  fallacy  of  reasoning 
from  the  effects  of  remedies  upon  the 
healthy  system  to  its  morbid  states, 
since  it  produces  its  effects  only  upon 
very  special  conditions  of  the  latter, 
and  thereby,  as  with  the  effects  of  all 
other  remedies,  demonstrates  the  mu- 
tability of  the  properties  of  life,  and 
their  greater  susceptibility  when  mor- 
bidly aflfected,  and  goes  with  the  rest 
in  supplying  interesting  problems  for 
chemical  interpretation,  p.  612,  ^  892^. 
Also,  p.  3,  ^  2  b;  p.  120-122,  ^  237- 
240  ;  p.  352,  ^  524  d ;  p.  435,  ^  680 ; 
Arsenic;    Antimony.  Tartarixed; 
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Iodine — corUinued, 

Remedies,  Thcrapeutics,  Index  II. ; 
Vital  Properties,  Index  I. 

some  of  its  imputed  evil  effects  rarely  if 
ever  witnessed,  p.  612,  ^  892^  a. 

oflcn  as  cflicieDt  when  applied  exter- 
nally as  internally,  while,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  it  must  bo  in  the  region  of 
the  affected  or^an — thus  showing,  as 
in  the  case  ofcounter-irritants,  «fec., 
that  its  operation,  when  employed  in- 
ternally, IB  not  by  absorption,  but  in 
both  cases  alike  by  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
p.  613,  ^  892^  c;  p.  619,  ^  892i  /. 
Also,  Cocnter-Irritants,  Sedatives 
(Aconite),  Alteratives,  Index  II. ; 
Nervous  Power,  Sympathy,  Index 
I.  and  II. 

adapted  only  to  bronchocele,  and  not  to 
other  affections  of  the  thyroid  gland, 
p.  613,  <i  892^  c. 

its  uses  in  scrofula,  dec,  depend  much 
upon  other  appropriate  treatment,  p. 
615,  ^  892^  e;  p.  619,  ^  892^  «,  u. 

examples  of  its  curative  effects  in  ob- 
stinate chronic  indurations  of  liver, 
spleen,  uterus,  lymphatic  glands,  dec, 
p.  6 15-6 16,^  892 i/  Also,  Leeching, 
Index  II 

is  stimulating,  and,  if  inflammation  be 
active,  and  especially  of  any  important 
organ,  it  should  be  reduced  by  general 
bloodletting  before  employing  iodine, 
and  lecchiniT  is  oflcn  useful  in  indo- 
lent conditions,  p.  615,  ^  892 J  c;  p. 
619-620,  ^  892  i  u— and  a  neglect  of 
which  in  early  phthisis  cuts  Off  the 
chance  of  recovery,  ^  8925  ^• 

its  uses  in  skin  diseases,  secondary 
syphilis.  &c,  p.  617,  ^  822J  ^-t. 

in  amonorrhcra  of  scrofulous  subjects, 
and  how  it  relieves,  p.  695-686,  ^  905^ 
b.   Also,  Amenorriicea,  Index  II 

in  chronic  rheumatism  and  gout,  ill- 
conditioned  ulcers,  &c.,  p.  617-618, 
^  892  i  l-p. 

useful  in  dropsies  complicated  with  or- 
ganic disease,  by  relieving  the  latter, 
but  not  in  other  cases,  p.  617,  ^  892^ 
k;  p.  630,  ^8921  a. 

fucutt  vesiculosus,  burnt  sponge,  cod- 
liver  oil,  how  did  they  get  into  prac- 
tice ?  p.  619,  ^892  J  r. 
Ipecacuanha, 

its  virtues  illustrated  through  its  salutary 
effects  in  its  lari^est  and  smallest  doses 
upon  various  conditions  of  disease —  , 
illustrates,  along  with  Cold,  Opium,  ' 
dec,  the  modus  operandi  of  Tonics  ; 
and  Astringents   through  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  action  of  nervous 
system — and  employed  to  show  the 
importance   of  addressing   remedies 
not  only  to  the  exact  pathological , 


Ipecacuanha — continued. 

conditions,  but  to  those  particularly 
which  may  have  established  and 
maintain  sympathetic  derangements, 
p.  533,  ^  842 ;  p.  654-655.  ?  872  a  ; 
p.  557,  §  873  a ;  p.  572,  ^  890  bb ;  p. 
673,  ^  890  d ;  p.  676-578,  ^  890  /-o  ; 
p.  634,  ^  892|  g;  p.  641,  ^  892|  i; 
p.  851,  ^  1059.  Also,  Alteratives, 
Astringents,  Cold,  Opium,  Ergot, 
Index  II. 

as  an  alterative  in  small  doses,  p.  557,  ^ 
873 ;  p.  851,  ^  1059.  Also,  as  above, 
and  Antimony,  Tartarized  ;  Alter- 
atives, Index  II. 

its  action  in  emetic  doses  quickened  by 
the  union  of  the  sulphate  of  copper  or 
of  zinc,  which  arises  from  the  sadden 
increase  of  gastric  irritability  effected 
by  the  minerals — involving  a  principle 
which  reaches  far  into  the  practical 
details  of  other  remedies,  both  in  their 
combinations  and  consecutive  order 
of  application,  p.  567-668,  ^  889  /. 
Also,  p.  63,  ^  137  rf,  e ;  p.  66-66,  ^ 
143  c,  d;  p.  67,  ^  149-161 ;  p.  73,  J 
163  ;  p.  367,  ^  666  <: ;  p.  667-M8t  i 
889/. 

unlike  Tartarized  Antimony,  is  aceoaiCb> 
lative  in  its  small  therapcaticai  doM% 
and  requires  a  different  mode  of  ad- 
ministration, p.  557,  ^  873  a ;  p.  667- 
668,  ^  889  /.  Also,  p.  365-368,  f  648 
-668 ;  p.  632-533,  ^  841,  and  Anti- 
mony, Tartarized;  Cold,  Altbba- 
tives,  Index  II. 

in  some  constitutions,  and  whether  in- 
haled in  small  quantities  or  taken  by 
the  stomach  in  a  grain  or  less,  pro- 
duces asthmatic  l^vathing  through 
exciting  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
nervous  system  —  the  coincidences 
showing  how  all  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  exert  their  effects  through  the 
same  medium,  and  illustrative  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  Anssthetics,  ut 
supra^  and  Anesthetics,  Antispas- 
modics, Reflex  Action  op  Nervous 
System,  Sympathy,  Index  II ;  Nerv- 
ous Power,  Index  I  and  II. 
Iris— continued  from  Index  /., 

of  extirpated  eye,  affected  by  light,  p. 
806, ^  1042. 

the  physiology  of  its  movementa  applied 
by  the  Author  to  an  interpretation  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  and 
morbific  agents  through  alterative  in- 
fluences of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  340,  ^614  k — and  in  illus- 
trating the  substantive  existence  and 
self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p.  876- 
876,  ^  1072  a. 
Irritability — continued  from  Index  /., 

Dr.  Carpenter  arraigned  upon,  p.  95- 
96,  ^  189  b — and  upon  development 
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Irritability — eontimud. 

of  the  Ovum,  p.  39-40,  ^  64  ^— and 
Digestion,  p.  153,  ^  348  — and  Ab- 
sorption, p.  133,  ^  291 — and  upon  the 
opinion  that  the  "  tendency  to  decom- 
position after  death  bean  a  very  close 
relation  with  the  activity  of  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  part  during  Itje, " 
p.  39,  ^  64  g — and  upon  *'  vital  prop- 
erties in  the  elements  of  matter"  m 
connexion  with  *'  transcendentalism,** 
p.  85-86»  ^  175  d;  p.  182,  ^  350i/, 
note. 


J. 

Jalap, 
often  subdues  excited  states  of  the  gen- 
eral circulation  during  its  direct  ac- 
tion, is  the  most  decisively  antiphlo- 
gistic of  all  the  cathartics,  and  the 
safest  of  the  active  purgatives — and 
its  most  useful  combinations,  with 
some  suggestions  as  to  remedial  ac- 
tion, p.  547-550,  ^  863  (2;  p.  686,  ^ 
905^  b;  p.  851-853,  ^  1060. 

J^LOUSY, 

a  passion  not  without  its  contributions  to 
the  Author's  phtiosophy  of  the  modus 
operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
causes,  physical  and  mental,  through 
alterative  influence  of  either  direct  or 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  going  with  the  rest  to  illustrate 
the  modmcations  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence according  to  the  nature  of  its 
exciting  cause,  and  aiding  in  Autbor^s 
demonstration  of  the  substantive  ex- 
istence and  self-acting  nature  of  the 
Soul  p.  95,  ^  188^  d;  p.  107-111,  ^ 
227-233*;  p.  324,  ^  500  c;  p  326, 
^  500  ^;  p.  327.  ^  600>;  p.  333,  if 
503;  p.  631,  ^8921  6;  p  661-664, 
^  894  ^900;  p.  709,  <i  951  b-d;  p. 
865-866,  if  1067 ;  p.  879-882,  ^  1074- 
1075;  p.  886-891,  ^  1077;  p.  901,  ^ 
1078  /.  Also,  Mental  Emotions  ; 
Brain,  Inflammation  op  ;  Remedial 
Action,  subdivision  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Fear,  Love,  Hope,  Joy  and 
Anger,  Shamb,  Disgust,  Laughing, 
Weeping,  Yawning,  Sneezing,  Res- 
piration, Sphincter  Muscles,  Ex- 
ercise, Food,  Friction,  Skin,  Cold, 
Phthisis,  Whooping -Cough,  Anti- 
spasmodics, Opium,  Convulsions, 
Bloodletting,  Reflex  Action  of 
Nervous  SYSTEM,/n</<:j:  //. ;  Nervous 
Power,  Sympathy,  i/uicz  /.  and  II. 

illustrates  the  manner  in  which,  like 
compounded  remedies,  a  compound 
Passion  will  so  modify  the  reflex  ac- 
tion of  ihn  nervous  system  as  to  afTcct 
the  secretions  in  a  different  manner 
from  either  of  the  individual  agents, 


Jealousy — continued, 

and  which  furnished  a  theme  for 
Sappho,  p.  631,  if  8921  b.  Also,  p. 
90-95,  if  188i  d;  Shamb,  SscBBTioir 
AND  Excretion,  Indez  II. 

Joy  and  Anger, 

the  Passions  which  destroy  life  sudden- 
ly by  a  sudden  and  violent  determina- 
tion of  the  nervous  influence  upon  the 
brain,  and,  through  that  organ,  upon 
•  the  heart,  dec.,  after  the  manner  of 
blows  upon  the  epigastrium— <]enioD- 
strate  Author's  tneory  of  the  open- 
tion  of  remedial  and  morbific  agents 
through  alterative  influence  of  reBex 
action  of  nervous  system— contradict 
the  physical  hypotheses — and  con- 
tribute in  establishing  demonstratioB 
of  the  substantive  existence  and  selA 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p.  95,  if  188^ 
p.  107-111,  if  227-233i  ;  p.  284-286, 
if  455-457 ;  p.  298,  if  476i  h;  p.  300- 
302,  if  478-480  ;  p.  326-329,  if  500 
f-n ;  p.  334-335,  if  607-61 1  ;  p.  362, 
H34  ;  p.  670,  ^  902  /;  p.  704,  ^944 
a;  p.  707,  if  947;  p.  709,  ^  951  W; 
p.  865^68,  if  1067 ;  p.  879-881,  4 
1074  ;  p.  887,  if  1077.  Also,  Stom- 
ach, Blows  upon,  and  the  several 
references  to  Articles  under  Jealousy, 
Index  II. 
consider,  also,  their  milder  operation — 
how  Joy  lights  up  eveiy  feature,  glad- 
dens the  heart,  and  invigorates  diges- 
tion ;  or  Anger  thumping  at  your  side, 
butdificrenth^  from  Fear,  injecting  the 
face,  while  Fear  blanches  it,  protrud- 
ing the  fiery  eyeballs,  though  not  after 
the  manner  of  Fear,  and  imparting 
herculean  strength  to  the  muscles, 
while  Fear  paralyzes,  and  compare 
with  what  is  said  of  the  development 
and  modification  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence, both  direct  and  reflex,  by 
physical  agents,  under  Article  Gex- 

ERALIZATION    OF    ReFLEX    AcTION   OF 

Nervous  System,  Index  II.  Also, 
p.  324,  if  500  c ;  p.  326,  ^  500  ^;  p. 
865-868,  '  1067 ;  p.  879-882,  §  1071- 
1075. 


K. 

Kidney, 

efifect  upon,  in  producing  saccharine 
urine,  by  pricking  meduUa  oblongata, 
p.  792,  if  1032  d. 

its  diseases,  treatment  b^  p.  450,  451, 
^691;  p.  847,  if  1058  f. 

the  reciprocal  sympathies  between  the 
skin  and  kidneys,  in  their  natuial 
condition,  through  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  evince  the  giMl; 
liability  of  the  nervous  inflntDOe  !• 
disturbances  from  slight  ee^ee^aai 
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like  the  physiology  of  retpintion, 
supply  a  key  to  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  operation  of  remedies  and  mor- 
bific causes  upon  all  parts  be3rond  the 
seat  of  their  direct  efiects  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  nervous 
action — while,  also,  the  torrent  of 
urine  which  is  often  generated  by  the 
contact  of  cold  air  with  the  surface, 
and  its  sudden  expulsion  from  the 
bladder  by  the  cold  dash  or  by  the 
warm  bath,  supply  a  simple  element 
of  the  universal  instrumentality  of  the 
reflex  nervous  influence  in  inducing 
disease  and  of  changing  the  condition 
of  morbid  states,  and  of  the  secreted 
products,  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  nervous  influence  may  be 
modified  by  remedial  and  morbific 
agents — and  taking  along,  also,  the 
exactly  corresponding  effects  of  Fear, 
Loss  of  Blood,  du:.,  in  suddenly  aug- 
menting the  urine  and  perspiration, 
and  in  inducing  purging  and  convul- 
sion of  muscles,  we  reacn  the  certain- 
ty that  these  efiects  of  the  latter  are, 
equally  with  the  former,  owing  to  the 
exciting  and  alterative  influences  of 
that  same  protean  power,  and  that  it 
may  be  brought  into  direct  operation 
as  well  by  causes  acting  directly  upon 
the  nervous  centres  as  when  it  involves 
both  ordera  of  nerves,  p.  107-111,  ^ 
227-233 J  ;  p.  230-233,  ^  422-427 ; 
p.  284-287,  ^  46^-459 ;  p.  290-291, 
\  462-470  ;  p.  295-321,  ^  476-494  ; 
p.  321,  ^  496,  497;  p.  631-632,  ^ 
892};  p.  651-653.  <f  894-896;  p 
665-676,  ^  902-904;  p.  679-681,  ^ 
905  a.  Also,  Keflex  Action  op 
Nervous  System,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Fear,  and  the  other  individ- 
ual Passions,  Weeping,  Skin,  Cold, 
Heat,  Warm  Bath,  Respiration, 
Convulsions,  Spasmodic  Affec- 
tions, Whoopino-Couom,  Food,  Loss 
OF  Blood,  Bloodletting,  Secretion 
AND  Excretion,  Index  JI. ;  Sympa- 
thy, Nervous  Power,  Index  I.  and 
IL 

not  a  "  strainer,'*  as  commonly  supposed, 
p.  222-227,  ^  409  c-4l  1 ;  p.  230-233, 
^  422-427  ;  p.  318,  ^  493  <i;  p.  631- 
632,^892i;  p.  788, 4  1032  a ;  p.  801, 
^  1036  ;  p.  910-911,  4  1083,  and  con- 
firmed particularly  through  the  last 
preceding  references. 

its  modified  action,  as  denoted  by  fluc- 
tuations of  the  urine,  generally  owing 
to  diseases  of  other  organs,  especially 
of  the  digestive,  and  iMuced  by  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  which 
disturbs  its  functions  without  induc- 
ing absolute  disease,  whoa  the  urine 
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Kidney — continued. 

should  be  regarded  as  a  symptom  onl^, 
like  that  of  the  poise,  or  the  morbid 
aspects  of  the  ton^e,  through  which 
some  knowledge  is  obtained  of  the 
nature  and  force  of  disease  in  other 
parts,  p.  232-233,  ^  426,  427.  Al- 
so, Polse,  Tongue,  Ahenorrhoea, 
Urinb;  Index  IL ;  Menstruation, 
Index  I. 

KlESTINE, 

declared,  on  authority,  to  be  a  *'puie 
illusion,"  p.  787,  ^  1082  a. 


L. 

Lactation, 

exemplifies  the  natural  instability  of  tlie 
properties  of  life,  which,  in  being  de- 
signed for  useful  ends,  becomes  the 
occasion  of  diseases  and  of  their  cure, 
p.  8,  ^  2  b;  p.  61,  ^  IZZc;  p.  68-69, 
\  153-156  ;  p.  87,  ^ 180 ;  p. 120-122, 
^  237-240 ;  p.  352.  ^  524  <f ;  p.  376- 
880,  ^  578 ;  p.  662,  ^  895.  Also, 
Vital  Properties,  Organic  Life, 
Index  I.;  Youth,  Infancy,  Vomit- 
ing, Prbonanct,  Index  II. 

alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of  tlie 
nervous  system,  excited  by  the  uterus* 
the  eflident  cause,  ibid.t  and  p.  11 1»  ^ 
2331;  p.  851,^524  6.  AIscMbtas- 
TASis  and  Repulsion,  Index  II. 

considered  in  connexion  with  the  vital 
and  mechanical  doctrines  of  secretion, 
and  as  a  proof  from  analogy,  along 
with  the  now  admitted  absence  of  the 
constituents  of  the  bile  in  the  blood, 
that  the  kidney  is  not  a  "  strainer," 
and  in  its  relation,  also,  to  the  sup- 
posed production  of  sugar  by  the  liv- 
er, p.  783-793,  ^  1031-1032.  Also, 
the  preceding  references,  and  refer* 
ences  under  Kidney  and  "Strain- 
age,*'  Index  II. 

diverted  from  its  natural  state,  and  the 
milk  altered  by  mental  emotions 
througlr  direct  propaf^ation  of  the 
nervous  influence,  p.  788,  ^  1032  a, 
and  Mental  Emotions  ;  Brain,  In- 
flammation OF ;  Remedial  Action, 
suhdnision  Mental  Emotions  ;  the 
individual  Possums^  Secretion  and 
Excretion,  Reflex  Action  JndexII. 

proof  derived  from,  that  sugar  does  not 
exist  in  the  blood,  p.  785,  ^  1031  b; 
p.  790,  ^  1032  b. 
Lacteals, 

circulation  in,  depends  upon  suction  of 
the  heart  and  their  own  action,  p.  21 1, 
^390  a;  p.  214,  ^  392  f,  <{. 

exclude  the  bile,  and  all  intestinal  prod- 
ucts excepting  chyle,  unless  disease d» 
and  why — and,  for  like  reason,  excfaide 
remedial  agents,  and  not  liablo  to  in- 
S  8 
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. ':  Hnnmation  lika  the  Ijmpbitiei  and 
V«iiuH-aU  vfineuig.giMit  DeMgn,  p. 
98,  4  19%\  p.  lM-181,  4  877^884, 
•nd  rc/crmcet  them ;  p.  8M,  ^686  e  ; 
p  838,  4  888f  c-  Alao,  Lnmunci, 
Vbihs,  Imiex  IL. 

allusion  to,  in  eonneiion  with  tba  ana- 
tomical relationa  of  tha  inteatiDaleanal 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  Anihor's 
doctrine  of  the  operation  of  Oatliailiai 
thraagh  ahemtiva  infloanca  nf  iiAez 
action  of  tha  nienroMis  ayatam*  p..  665, 
♦  889^. 

Lnaio's  and  CARPSMTnt*s  mechanical 
doctrine  of  the  ibnction  of  absoiption, 
•p.  188-133,  4  289-292. 
LttCrkic'AinDt      : 

'Mt  tend  in  tha  blood,  and  nbraiological 
'  aanelaaiona,  pi  TBi,  4 1081  *. 

adeitad  in  a  diiect  manner  tbxoiig^  the 

Will  and  Mental  ^motion,  abowing 

■' '  ho«r  the  latter  aometlrtaa  eonapires 

idth  the  fomar  in  detarmining  the 

'  nervons  in6uenoe  npon  tha  votantarr 

■  '.  miaclea,  and  may  be  excited  through 

reflex  action  of  tha  narvooa  aystem, 

aa  an  nhimata  raauh,  by  tickling  the 

iwt,  and  may  then  prava  falsi    illus- 

•nftiTa  imTAm  modnai^enndi  of  leme- 

•'  dial  and  moibific  oanaaB,^phyaical  and 

mental,  tfaropgh  alterative  iimoance  of 

!  ■'  ■  ifiiBCt  and  reflex  nervous  action,  and 
of  the  subitantive  existence  and  self- 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p.  323-328, 
4  499-^00  m ;  p.  707,  (f  947 ;  p.  709, 
i  951  b-< ;  p.  880,  ^  1074  ;  p.  887,  ^ 
1077.  Also,  Mental  Emotions,  Joy 
AND  Anoer,  and  other  individual  Pas- 
turns ;  Brain,  Inflammation  op  ; 
Rbflbx  Action,  Index  II. ;  Sympa- 
thy, Nervous  VovfEti^ItuUxI.andll. 

IjBAn,  Acetate  of, 
arrests  hemorrhage  of  lungs,  uterus, 
du:.,  and  colliquative  sweats,  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
nervous  system,  since,  if  absorbed,  it 
virould  be  rendered  inert  by  conversion 
into  another  salt,  or,  if  otherwise,  the 
quantity  of  a  ffrain  at  a  dose,  diluted 
by  the  mass  of  blood  and  other  fluids, 
would  not  bo  felt,  p.  530,  ^  837  c ;  p. 
677,  ^  890  0. 

*  the  modus  operandi  of  Astringents  and 
of  other  remedies  illustrate  in  the 
foregoing  manner,  and  by  other  reme- 
dial influences  of  the  acetate  of  lead, 
and  by  comparison  with  other  Astrin- 
gents and  with  other  things,  p.  577- 
578,  ^  890  0.  Also,  Astringents, 
ImUz  IL 

Lbbching, 

the  philosophy  of  its  efl*ects  divided  into 
seven  stages,  p.  692-698,  ^  914-^928. 


lal»  aa  in  fenetal  bloodletl 
aaaantial  «flEaat  conaia 
Inction  ^f  tba  ^f|p*^ 
aals;  baft  in  hwirfiiny 
■nteoiadeiit  vital  imiir 


'  very  y.  iuii-m 

OD  tha  ejrtTCOM 

tha  laephaia  «e  applied 

8d,  aa  immadiate  vUal  oo 


tha  iatrngmam  ^edSe 
andiapait  Stmi  thadi 
tJaproCuiaignatinal  atii 

ad,  then  ftikara,  bjooul 
patiiy  along  the  veaaek 
awa  twjfctaicf ,  aa  ftlia  At 
p.88S;448e«),aiidth 
aotioa  of  tha  naavoqi 
-  «i,  ♦  4C8,  a-  pTopagi 
wragouig  chaiigaa  to 
aiyatan  9^  extnaia  a 
veaaela  thionaboiit  tli 
irfav,,4  917. 

■dih,  the  lanar^raaala,  aoi 
pailitl^pata  thzoogh  tl 
uiflBancea  .(8)  in  iha 
«9ia  AIkhSywati 
ooa,  htdtm  II, 

mh»  eirwillawennaly^  aai 
atage,  Cha  haaiC  ia  bn 

.  .  Ifae  inflnapea--  of  tha  ] 
•of  the  nevvoQa  ajatan 

X  cieaaea  is  a  Ta|iid  nA 
919;  p.  698,  i^  933. 

6th,  during  the  progreas 
ffoing  influeDces  and  c 
become  more  or  leas  c 
the  reflex  ncrvona  infii 
is  propagated  from  the 
the  larger  vessels  and  I 
stitutes  reflex  influeno 
extreme  vessels,  whil 
being  thus  impressed, 
increased  amount  of  tl 
fluence  upon  the  hearl 
vessels,  which  increases 
the  contraction  of  the  sa 
and  this  complex  <irdoaJ 
sympathies  continues  t 
tUl  the  heart  becomes  o% 
in  ita  action,  and  sync 
place,  p.  693,  ^9S0,snd 
there. 

7th,  the  6peci6c  aitifidal 
instituted  by  leeches  s 
•  of  their  impreaaion  a 
exert  a  powerful  develo] 
flex  action  of  the  ncrv< 
which  is  determined  wi 
going  eflTcct  (3-6)  upo 
and  arteriea  long  aile 
has  ceased  flowing,  ai 
reason,  the  system  m; 
prostrated  by  much  am 
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titles  of  blood  taken  by  leechine 
than  by  general  bloodletting,  and 
syncope  may  ensue  some  hoars 
after  the  blood  has  ceased  flowing, 
p.  693,  ^921  a-Cf  and  refennccM 
there, 
direct  and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  the  essential  cause  of  all  the 
eficcts,  ibid,,  and  p.  703-711,  4  940- 
952 — and  which  is  distinctly  shown 
by  the  effect  of  a  single  leech  in  re- 
lieving ophthalmia,  or  pleurisy,  or 
amenorrhoia,  dec,  when  applied  to 
the  skin,  since  there  is  no  vascular 
connexion  between  the  skin  and  the 
internal  parts,  and  the  quantity  of 
blood  too  insignificant  to  affect  the 
volume  of  the  circulating  mass.    See 
Bloodletting,  General,  Index  11. 
the  effusion  of  blood  is  owing  to  the 
specific  change  instituted  by  leeches 
in  the  vital  condition  of  the  extreme 
vessels,  being  analogous  to  the  pro- 
cess of  secretion,  and  differing  totally 
in  that  respect  from  the  results  of 
cupping,  although  in  the  latter  case 
larger  and  far  more  numerous  vessels 
are  divided,  and  then  require  the  aid 
of  an  exhausting  receiver,  p.  694,  ^ 
923  a;  p.  702,  ^  939  6,  <;. 
hence  it  is  evident  that  cupping-glasses 
should  not  be  applied  in  leecning,  and 
ibr  other  reasons,  p.  702,  ^  939  d, 
a  remarkable  difference,  also,  between 
the  effects  of  leeching  and  of  spon- 
taneous hemorrhage,  which  is  also 
analogous  to  a  secretory  process,  and 
may  amount  to  many  pounds  without 
much  impairing  the  strength  or  in- 
ducing syncope — owing  to  a  differ- 
ence in  the  development  of  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  influence  in  the 
two  cases,  p.  694,  ^  922  h.     Also, 
Hkmorkiuoe,    Spontaneous,   Index 
II 
other  special  influences  may  bo  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  special  vital 
relations  which  one  organ  may  bear 
to  another,  while  the  auxiliary  part 
will  not  only  co-operate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  salutary  alterative  influences 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
but  may  itself  be  thus  relieved  of  dis- 
ease more  effectually  than  by  any  oth- 
er means — as  seen  in  hepatic  conges- 
tion, when,  if  leeches  be  applied  to  the 
anus,  or  septum  nasi,  the  artificial 
change  which  is  there  established  is 
propagated   continuously  along   the 
mucous  tissue  of  the  mtestine  and 
up  the  duct  of  the  liver  into  the  laby- 
rinth of  the  organ,  while,  also,  the 
liver  is  not  only  thus  relieved  and 
brought  to  institute  salutary  reflex 
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action  of  the  nervous  system,  but  the 
continuous  impression  upon  the  intes- 
tinal mucous  tissue  institutes  other 
usefully  alterative  Influences  of  reflex 
action,  and  after  the  manner  of  Croton 
oil  applied  to  the  tongue,  or  of  sup- 
positories, p.  694 -6&,  ^  923  c  -d 
Also,  p.  64,  4  141  b;  p.  822-823,  ^ 
498  ;  p.  343,  ^  516  d.  No.  2 ;  p.  344- 
345,  4  516  i,  No.  0 ;  p.  349,  <f  520 ; 
p.  350,  ^  523,  No.  7 ;  p.  351,  ^  524  a. 
No.  2;  p.  355^59, 4  526  6.  c ;  p.  626, 
4  828  <f  ,•  p.  563>564,  ^  889  a ;  Oil. 
Cboton;  Soppositories  ;  Sympathy, 
Continuous  ;  Alteratives  ;  Anti- 
mony, Tabtarizei),  Index  II 

for  the  foregoing  and  other  reasons,  it 
may  be  most  usefhl  to  apply  leeches 
to  a  port  remote  from  the  seat  of  dis- 
ease, while  in  a  larger  proportion  of 
cases  the  application  should  be  made 
near  or  directly  to  the  affected  part, 
p.  694-695,  ^  923-924 — and  the  me- 
chanical doctrine  of  revulsion  not  to 
be  thought  of,  p.  695,  ^  924.  Also, 
Metastasis  and  Revulsion,  Cocn- 
ter-Irritants,  Reflex  Action  op 
Nervous  System,  Index  II. 

again,  the  best  influenees  will  sometimes 
follow  the  application  to  a  distant  part 
between  which  and  the  seat  of  disease 
there  are  apparently  no  particular  nat- 
ural relations,  as  to  the  feet  in  amen- 
orrhea, and  the  septum  nasi  in  cerebral 
affections,  p.  694-695,  ^  923  ^-924. 

operates,  in  part,  upon  principle  con- 
cerned in  Counter- Irritation,  when 
the  reflex  nervous  influence  is  de- 
veloped by  the  irritation  of  the  skin, 
p.  659,  ^  893  7;  J).  696-697,  ^  926, 
927  a — and  the  philosophy  considered 
of  the  salutary  effects  of  nrequent  and 
small  abstractions  of  blood  by  leeches 
in  chronic  inflammation — ^being,  be- 
sides the  influences  peculiar  to  loss 
of  blood,  and  by  leecning,  analogous 
to  the  philosophy  concerned  in  small 
and  repeated  vesications  in  the  same 
conditions  of  disease,  and  closely  allied 
in  principle  to  the  continued  operation 
of  small  and  repeated  doses  of  altera- 
tive medicines,  p.  648-649,  ^  S93g,  h. 
Also.  p.  649,  ^  893  h ;  Counter-Ir- 
ritation, Alteratives  ;  Antimony. 
Tartarizeo,  Index  IL 

useful  when  applied  over  indolent  tu- 
mours, and  often  when  not  of  an  in- 
flammatory nature,  both  by  changing 
the  morbid  action,  and  particularly  by 
establishing  a  susceptibility  in  the 
tumours  to  the  local  or  constitutional 
action  of  other  remedies,  as  Iodine, 
Mercury,  Vesicants,  dec,  p.  659,  f  898 
q ;  p.  684,  905^  b. 
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often  useful  only  after  general  bloodlet- 
ting, in  chronic  inflammations,  which 
demand  the  sudden  and  special  phys- 
iological influences  of  the  iatter  reme- 
dy to  overcome  the  obstinacy  of  morbid 
habit,  pu  298,  (f  476i  A ;  p.  658,  ^  893 
p;  p.  697,  ^ 927a ;  p.  711,  ^  953.  Al- 
so, jSloodlbtting,  General  ;  Habit, 
Vital,  Index  /Z— but  often  beneficial 
in  certain  mild,  though  chronic  cases, 
without  the  general  remedy,  ^  927  b. 

should  never  precede^  general  bloodletting 
when  the  latter  may  be  more  useful, 
as  in  all  cases  of  severe  inflammations, 
p.  696,  ^  925 ;  p.  713-714,  <f  956-958 ; 
p.  729,  ^  966 ;  p.  733,  ^  974.  Also, 
p  642,  ^  892|  i  ,*  p.  658,  ^  893  p;  p. 
871-872,  ^  1068  d;  Bloodlcttino, 
General  ;   Inflammation,  Index  II. 

most  sensibly  felt  in  In&ncy,  and  may 
then  be  sufficient  when  general  blood- 
letting would  be  indispensable  at  a  la- 
ter age,  as  the  susceptibility  to  reme- 
dial action  is  then  greatest,  and  a  lar- 
Sir  volume  of  blocxl  is  abstracted  in 
e  ratio  of  size,  and  quickly,  &c.,  p. 
696,  ^  925.  Also,  p.  67,  ^  150-151 ; 
p.  375,  ^  576  e — but  never  in  the  cere- 
bral inflammations  and  congestions  of 
that  age,  p.  696,  ^  925  c ;  p.  738-734, 
^  974  c-975  b.  Also,  Brain,  Inflam- 
mation OF ;  Inflammation,  Infancy, 
Index  II. 

injurious  as  an  early  remedy  in  the  grave 
forms  of  visceral  congestions  and  in- 
flammations, p.  729,  4  965  b,  966. 

the  nature  of  its  influences  considered 
when  excessive,  having  some  pecu- 
liarities which  difier  from  the  inju- 
rious influences  that  arise  from  the 
excessive  use  of  general  bloodletting, 
p.  697-698,  ^  927  b.  Also,  Blood- < 
letting,  General,  Index  II. 

may  be  a  remedy  for  inflammation  in- 
duced by  excessive  general  bloodlet- 
ting, p  698,  ^  928  ;  p.  774,  ^  1024  a. 
Also,  Bloodletting,  General,  Index 
II. 

like  general  bloodletting,  more  salutary 
than  spontaneous  hemorrhages  even 
of  large  extent,  when  the  remedies 
may  be  adopted,  on  account  of,  in  the 
former  case,  the  specific  influence  in- 
stituted in  the  extreme  vessels  of  the 
bitten  part,  and  the  consequent  special 
modification  of  the  nervous  influence, 
and,  in  the  latter,  the  suddenness  of 
its  development,  p.  298,  ^  476^  h ;  p. 
693-694,  ^  921-922 ;  p.  702,  ^  939  ; 
770-772,  ^  1018,  1019.  Also, 
[emorrhage,  Spontaneous ;  Stom- 
ach, Blows  upon  ;  Joy  and  Anoer, 
Index  II. 

the   most   unfavorable  cases   for,  and 


.  &. 


Leeching — continued. 

where  general  bloodletting  is  import- 
ant, p.  729,  ^  966. 

unlike  general  bloodletting,  leeching 
may  be  superintended  \}y  the  unpro- 
fessional, as  the  quantity  of  blood 
abstracted  is  generally  comparatively 
small,  is  slowly  taken  away,  and  tfaie 
results  slowly  manifested,  though  in 
Infancy  these  considerations  do  not 
obtain  as  at  later  years,  p.  696,  f  925 
b;  p,  714,  $958  6. 
Lehmann, 

his  admissions  that  Medicine  has  nothing 
to  hope  from  Chemistry,  p.  779-78S, 
4  1029-1030. 

bis  opinion  of  Vital  Physiologists,  p. 
795-799,  ^  1034. 

avows  that  "there  is  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  organic  and  inoi^ 
ganic  bodies,**  ibid.  Also,  Mulder. 
Index  II. 

his  opinion  upon  the  production  of  ani- 
mal sugar,  dec,  p.  783-795,  ^  1031- 
1033.    ^ 

aflirms  that  the  component  parts  of  the 
bile  are  not  found  in  the  blood,  in 
which  he  agrees  with  Mulder  and 
Kane,  p.  180,  ^  3501  e  ;  p.  783,  ^ 
1031  fr--and  from  which,  and  other 
facts,  the  Author  reasons  to  other 
secretions,  p.  784-793,  ^  1031  6- 
1032. 
Leucorrhcea, 

its  principles  of  treatment,  p.  576,  ^  890 
n  ,•  p.  688,  ^  905|  c. 

best  special  remedies  for,  Cantharides 
internally.  Nitrate  of  Silver  externally, 
p.  688,  ^  905^  c. 
Light — continued  from  Index  /., 

how  it  produces  sneezing  through  a 
compounded  series  of  reflex  actions 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  employed 
by  Author  to  illustrate  the  modus 
operaiidi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  through  alterative  influences 
of  the  same  medium,  p.  340-341,  ^ 
514  /.  Also,  Iris,  Odors,  Disgust. 
Mental  Emotions,  dec,  Index  II. 
Liver— continued  from  Index  /., 

does  it  produce  sugar?  p.  783-794,  ^ 
1031-1033. 

objections  to  hypothesis  of  double  func- 
tion, p.  789,  790,  ^  1032  a. 

supposed  efiect  upon,  by  pricking  me- 
dulla oblongata,  p.  792,  ^  1032  d. 

allowed  not  to  be  a  "  strainer/'  p.  783, 
^  1031  h.     Also, "  Strainage,"  Index 
IL 
Loss  OF  Blood, 

when  appropriate,  promotes  the  salutary 
efiects  of  all  other  remedies,  prevents 
their  morbific  effects,  and  should  there- 
fore, when  employed,  precede  all  oth- 
ers, and  often  even  to  the  extent  of  its 
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lOM  of  Blood — conHmud, 

repetition,  p.  367,  ^  656  c;  p.  375,  ^ 
576  c ;  p.  550,  ^  863/;  p.  562,  f  868  b ; 
p.  572-574,  ^  890  d-f;  p.  641-642, 
^892i;  p.658,^893p;  p,  713-714, 
i  956-958 ;  p.  729-730,  \  968-969 ; 
p.  733-734,  <i  974-975 ;  p.  736,  $  979 ; 
p.  739,  <f  985.  Also,  Bloodletting, 
Leeching,  Index  II. 

its  management  in  Croup,  p.  375,  ^  676  e. 

leeching  may  succeed,  in  Infariaf,  in  grave 
inflammations  and  congestions  of  all 
organs  excepting  the  brain,  and  in  the 
latter  case  general  bloodletting  should 
be  practised,  and  why,  p.  696,  ^  925 ; 
p.  733-734,  ^  974-976;  p.  767,  ^  1009 
I,  c. 

the  philosophy  of  its  effects  wholly  refer- 
able to  alterative  influences  of  direct 
and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, p.  690-711,  ^  906-952..  Also, 
Bloodletting,  Leeching,  Index  If. 

aflects  profoundly  the  secretions  and  the 
blood  itself  throuffh  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
exerted  upon  the  capillary  vessels,  as 
may  also  a  mental  emotion,  p.  703- 
711,  ^  940-952  — which  should  be 
connected  with  that  condition  of  the 
same  influence  that  so  alters  the  ac- 
tion of  the  sanguiferous  vessels  in 
inflammations  as  to  impart  the  hard- 
ness and  incompressibtlUy  of  pulse, 
and  buffiness  and  cupping  of  blood 
which  its  loss  removes,  p.  444-445, 
^  688  a-/;  p.  804-805,  ^  1040.  AUo, 
I3loodlettino,  Mental  Emotions, 
Fear,  and  the  other  individual  Pas- 
sionSf  Pulse,  Secretion  and  Excre- 
tion, Inflammation,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power, 
Sympathy,  Index  I.  and  II. 

its  eflfects  through  the  nervous  system 
illustrated  by  the  Passions  and  other 
'  things,  p.  666,  ^  902  c ;  p.  667-669, 
^  902  c-i;  p.  704,  ^  944  a;  p.  706- 
709,  ^  946  6-951 .  Also,  various  cita- 
tions under  last  general  references. 

when  death  is  brought  on  immediately 
by  the  ordinary  operation  of  blood- 
letting, or  as  it  follows  leeching,  or 
the  passions,  it  is  wholly  owing  to 
the  prostrating  influence  of  direct 
and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem upon  the  great  organs  of  life,  p. 
693-694.  ^  921-922;  p.  703-705,  ^ 
942  ^944  b;  p.  706-709,  ^  947-951. 
Also,  Joy  and  Anoer,  Index  II. 

like  sudden  mental  emotions,  blows  upon 
the  epigastrium,  shocks  from  surgical 
operations,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.,  a 
small  loss  of  blood  may  determine  the 
nervous  influence  with  so  much  vio- 
lence upon  the  brain  itself  as  to  extin- 
guish life  suddenly ;  as  seen  in  blood- 


Loss  of  Blood— eoii(tnti«<{. 

letting  after  the  brain  has  sustained 
a  shock  of  the  nervous  influence,  and 
through  that  shock  all  other  organs, 
in  cases  of  foils,  p.  709,  (f  951  b-d. 
Also,  Stomach,  Blows  upon  ;  Hy- 
droctanic  Acid,  Index  IL ;  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I.  and  II. . 

if  syncope  take  place,  reanimation  is 
established  by  stimulants,  cold  air, 
snapping  drops  of  cold  water  upon 
the  face,  dec.,  through  their  develop- 
ment of  an  exciting  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  p.  338,  (f  514  d; 

6  705,  4  945.      Also,  Cold,  Skin. 
EAT,  Food,  Index  II. 

Author's  tabular  arrangement  of  the  dif- 
ferent tissues  and  orsans,  and  parts 
of  continuous  tissues,  illustrating  the 
difference  in  their  vital  constitution 
b^  their  relative  liability  to  inflamma- 
tion, the  relative  danger  of  the  disease. 
an  J  the  relative  proportion  of  loss  of 
blood  that  may  be  required,  as  the 
disease  may  afiect  one  part  or  another, 
p.  69-73,  $  160-162.  Also,  Struc- 
ture, Index  II. 

proposal  of  pricking  the  heart  in  per- 
sisting cases  of  syncope  originally 
made  by  the  Author,  in  Medical  and 
PkysiUog^cal  ComtnentarieSt  vol.  i., 
p.  178,  note  (1840);  InstUuies,  p.  705, 
^946. 

its  operation  expounded  by  Author  in 
Medical  and  Physiological  Comment- 
aries, altogether  through  direct  and 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system — 
Article  Bloodletting,  p.  121-362, 
vol.  i.  (1840).  AlsOjjiW.,  p.  568-672, 
where  the  mechanism  and  the  doc- 
trine of  reflex  nervous  action  is  specif- 
ically set  forth  as  the  Author^s  engine 
against  the  Humoral  Pathology. 

first  recorded  quantities  of  blood  ab- 
stracted, p.  755,  (f  1004  c 

why  Hippocrates  has  not  stated  quan- 
tities, p.  756,  ^  1004  d. 
Love, 

like  every  other  passion,  has  its  own 
special  way  of  developing  and  modi- 
fying the  nervous  influence,  and  di- 
recting it  upon  special  parts  with 
well-marked  effects,  while  its  local 
influences  of  a  direct  nature  generate 
a  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
less  productive  of  agreeable  results — 
contradicts  the  chemical  and  humoral 
doctrines  in  physiology  and  disease, 
and  goes  witn  the  rest  in  sustaining 
the  Author*s  interpretation  of  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  remedial  aiid  morbific 
agents,  p.  95,  H88^ ;  p.  107-108,  (J 
227-228;  p.  lll,^233t;  p. 326-328, 
^  500  g-m ;  p.  335-336,  $  412-613  ; 
p.  417,  (f  649  c;  p.  631,  $  892f  b;  p 
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Kbhtil  EMonoHi,.  Ji 
tha  otiwr  indnidniil  Puiwat,,Di»- 
auBT,  SBAMt,  FaicnoK,  Tiwnaa, 
Su-StcEHtMi  IUmdUl  Acnov, 
SnoN,  Adez  ZZ. 
canudwfld  tn  iu  fiitjmtioii  betaraan 
man  ud  «"!"■■'■  p.  SOO-Ml,  f  1078 

torn*, 

Iha  phDoMilh  J  lind  trwUmMit  of  thsii 

Tuioqi  m»l»Jie>i  f.  SSS-MS, }  B9S|. 

Alio,    PnOkoHU,    Bi^oDLSmno, 

.  CoDtfTBi-IuLiTiifn,  Imtujuiation, 

ImJexU. 

a»  a  morbid  product,  depends  upm  In- 

BamDiatiDii.  and  dcalgncd  for  niefal 

Dnds,  and  Bnak^eoua  to  Buppantion 

in  piinciplo,  p  471-475,  i  7S»-733. 

Also,  p  M6-547,  i  862-863, 

Btettvtta.  a,r»l  Kodieb's,  and  Siboh'* 

,  KHidDO  of  it*  dcpcndenca  On  riul 

"      laws,  p.  800-801,  4  1035. 


••,in  LactMb,  whlcli  M«j  Inia  Jl 

Hmimmk  to  the  JnfinwiM  that  tho 
vdM  pcffitan  Um  pffiee  of  tlMMptioD, 
,  wbiefa  U«oiitndkM<Bli^l9l>Mign 
in  lalation  to  tbe  ganeral  Riaetiaat  of 
th*  abMilMnt  and  nnoiu  nttejna,  p. 
138-139,  4  3S9-3T3i  p.  637,  4  SS9. 
Also,  p.  63,  4  136  ;  p.  63,  {  137  b.  c ; 

6310,  4  387  ;   and  Cikculitioh  of 
LOOD,  Index  11.  i  Veins,  Inda  I. 
abaoib  nothing  tiut  what  Is  nalural  to 

thom,  not  even  pus,  p^  99,  4  193;  p. 

1B9-I3I,  4  337-384,  and  rcfcnncet 

Uiere  ;  p.  632,  I)  892}  c. 
participato  in  tho  ulceratirt 

139,  4  373 ;   p.  473-473, 

p  483,  4  746  2,  &c. 
like  tha  veii»,  particularlT  liable  to  dif- 

fiue  inSamniation,  and  luppljing  in 

flithci  cBM  a  good  illustration  of  can- 

tituunit  ajnipath;,  p.  3S6,  4  536  c; 

S.  626-537,  4  838.1,  «,     AIso.ViiNi; 
THPITUV,  CONTIHDODB,  IMtX  I.  and 

II;  LicTE«LS,  Index  II.;  VsNooa 
CoHOMTioK.  Vbmodb  TiasDS,  Indei  I. 


tiiaitiD,  UmTTT.  oi 

,    <uii.. 

bikfly  eanuderad,  p.  9<M-( 
Alio,  Rai>««  or  Makbhc 
f[jT£Ri*LisH — continued  fn> 
the  chemicat  and  fimctlotial 
p.  883-886,  4  1079 ;  p.  I 
liTEBU  Mkdica CORlinOM 

bither  illuBtrBtions  of  tl 
□pan  nhich  Ibe  Author 
hisTHci 


1067^;    p.  861,  (,   1__. 
1061 ;   p.  SS5,  4  I06S. 

like  amall-poi,  >culet  fevn 
a  aeltliiaited  diaetue,  ai 
placed  in  a  better  cond 
rfCaperatlvp  law  than  h 
own  cause,  anil,  like  Um 
tioni,  illuBtrates  Ibe  d 
between  morbific  and  rea 
p.  644-645,  4  858  ;  p.  M 
and  nbat,  also,  is  general 
funnel  in  rogard  to  theirl 
the  same  in  respect  to  n 
the  AsTicLEB.  Aiai^ 
MuBM;  ClCBBB,  Moui 
HI**,  Tbmapkdticb. 
Mjcdical  Sciekm,  PsaDBKl* 
ued  ttata  hidex  1., 

vbat  ia  apt  to  be  so  denond 
41033&. 

iu  fniora  proapeuto  al  tt 
Chemistr;,  p.  8-10,  4  5: 
p.  203^304,  4  3«7i  :  p 
10S8-1030.  ' 

in  its  present  state,  intolei 
who  look  upon  Natun 
flcUllj,  p.  1Z_13,  4  61  «  ; 


3  W| 


1034— which  e 
le  that  h 


pellM 


on  lhe"RiaaT8  i 

-830. 

MtsictHi — coRlinued  fitoni  / 

Buddan  rerolutiona  in,  p.  7] 

Medici  HRs,  CovBiNATioifa  «r 

BIEi,  /niei  //. 

dIflWqpt  b  man  and  wtkr* 
902,  4  10TB  a. 
MinoaaHiou, 


MlOENDIS, 

his  miataks  in  snppoains  that  the  veins 

perfonn  the  office  of  absorpdon,  p. 

128-129,  4  260-273  \   p.  627,  4  839. 

Also.  p.  S3,  4  136  ;  p.  63,  4  137  h,  e ; 

p.  210,  i  3B7,  and  Veins,  ImUx  I. ; 

CiKCDLiTioH  or  Blood,  Itidtx  II. 
hia  opinion  of  "Vitality"  and  Inflamma- 
.    tiOD,  p.  483,  i  744. 


IboBgh  more  freqaentlT  t 
lar,  and  the  nbola  condid 
mors  impartant,  and  gn 
tages  are  beslowsd  by  as 
one  cosa  than  by  emiDei 
(he  other,  while  eitbar  cot 
tbe  maia  treahoietit  to  d 
to  any  eiiaUng  prediapos 
See  Ahekobbhiea,  E>a 
AaniHOCNTs  ;    Catrat*, 
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norrhagia — eontrmted. 
Hemorrhage,  Spontaneous  ;  Ergot, 
Loss  OP  Blood,  Uterus,  Index  11. 

:n8truation.     See  Index  I. 

!NTAL  Emotions, 

lee  a  subdivision,  Mental  Emotions, 
under  Remedial  Action,  where  tho 
references  to  this  subject  ere  numer- 
ous, and  present  a  variety  of  physio* 
logical,  pathological,  and  therapeutical 
problems,  illustrative  of  the  Author's 
doctrine  of  their  action  through  the 
direct  development  of  tho  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  of  developments  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  as  con- 
sequences of  the  impressions  made 
upon  parts  remote  from  the  nervous 
centres  by  the  antecedent  direct  de- 
velopment ;  and  also  the  numerous 
references  under  the  several  subdivis- 
ions of  Reflex  Action  op  the  Nerv- 
ous System,  and  of  Nervous  Power 
{Index  II.) f  where  the  analogies  with 
the  foregoing  are  clearly  and  variously 
established — each  and  all  of  which, 
certainly  their  united  force,  must  ere 
long  sweep  away  those  chemical  and 
physical  doctrines,  which,  though 
promulgated  by  Grenius  of  the  highest 
order  in  the  walks  of  Chemistry,  and 
to  which  mankind  are  under  profound 
obligations,  have,  for  that  very  reason, 
vitiated  all  Medical  Science,  and  ren- 
dered its  practice  an  empirical  art. 
Sse  Shame,  Grief,  Disgust,  Joy  and 
Anger,  Hope,  Fear,  Jealousy,  Love, 
Weeping,  Micturition,  Laughing, 
Yawning,  Roosting,  Sneezing, 
Mind,  Soul  and  Instinctive  Prin- 
ciple, Chemical  Physiologists,  In- 
dex II. ;  Organic  Chemistry,  Index 
I.  and  II. 

bear  a  strict  analogy  in  effects  with  those 
of  disease,  injunes,  and  physical  irri- 
tations of  the  nervous  centres,  which 
develop  tho  nervous  influence  in  a 
direct  manner,  and  are  then  alone 
interested  with  the  system  of  excito- 
motoiy  nerves  or  fibres  of  compound 
nerves,  and  farther  establish  their 
analogy  with  the  Mental  Emotions 
through  the  refl«z  actions  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  that  supervene  as  conse- 
quences of  the  impressions  upon  dis- 
tant parts  by  the  direct  development, 
and  other  resulting  circles  of  complex 
reflex  actions — ^wbote  results  declare 
theirdependence  upon  Momethingr,  that 
they  are  precisely  the  same  in  all  the 
case*,  aim  that,- fherBlbre,  they  are 
•qi^y  due  to  •  eommon  cause,  and 
eqnmlly  so  when  phviieil  agents  act- 
ing upon  the  lUfi  gm  xiie  to  exactly 

-  the-  Hune  pbenottm^  nd  that  since 
'*  BeUier  the  ttCtOMl  iftyiieel  causes 


Mental  Emotions — continued. 

nor  the  brain,  nor  spinal  cord,  are 
transmitted  to  the  affected  parts,  it  is 
quite  logical  to  suppose  that  the 
Mental  Emotions  are  restrained  from 
wandering  away  from  those  nervous 
centres  upon  which  they  institute  their 
primary  action,  and  that,  if  there  be 
any  thing  of  a  substantive  nature  in 
a  blister,  or  in  the  stick  which  inflicts 
a  blow  upon  the  head,  and  upon  which 
all  the*  distant  effects  depend,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  a  substance  quite 
as  real,  and  quite  as  distinct  from  the 
nervous  centres,  occasions  the  corre- 
sponding results  of  the  mental  emo- 
tions, and  therefore,  also,  through  the 
same  eflScient  medium~-all  of  which 
is  elaborately  apparent  in  the  follow- 
ing sections,  p.  101-102,  ^  201-202 ; 
p.  107-408,  ^  227 ;  p.  109,  ^  230 ;  p. 
Ill,  ^  233f ;  p.  289,  ^  461 ;  p.  296, 
476  c;  p.  302,  ^48U;  p.  31&-316, 
4  492 ;  p.  321,  ^  496,  497 ;  p.  323- 
330,  ^  600  a-n ;  p.  338,  ^  603-505 ; 
p.  336-337,  ^  514  h;  p.  338-339,  ^ 
bUdr-h;  p.  347-348,^  516 (i.  No.  13; 
p.  416-417,  ^  640  c;  p.  692-593,  ^ 
89HAr;  p.  631-632,  ^  892}  6 ;  p.  661 
-663,^894^-896;  p.  666-668.  ^  902 
h-g;  p.  670,  ^  902  /;  p.  675-676,  ^ 
904  h;  p.  679-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  704. 
^  944  a  ;  p.  707,  ^  947-949  ;  p.  709, 
^  951  b,  e;  p.  865-868,  ^  1076;  p. 
874-881,  ^  1071-1076;  p.  876-877, 
^  1072  a ;  p.  886-890,  ^  1077.  Also, 
tho  foregoing  Articles. 

as  Mental  Emotions,  therefore,  often 
give  rise  to  alterative  influences  of 
reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  system, 
they  differ  in  those  respects  from  tho 
Will,  whose  displays  of  the  nervous 
influence  terminate  in  the  voluntary 
muscles,  and  vrithout  exerting  any 
other  effect  than  that  of  simpk  mo- 
tion, and  it  is  alone  interested  in 
cxcito-motory  nerves  or  fibres  of  that 
denomination.  See  Will,  Index  I. 
and  II. ;  Nerves,  Motor  ;  Nerves, 
Sensitive  ;  Nervous  FovrEtt, Index  I. 

do  not  operate  upon  the  brain  or  other 
organs  in  the  metaphysical  manner 
as  commonly  supposed  of  all  the  attri- 
butes of  the  mind,  nor  according  to  the 
doctrine  of  Chemistry,  but  in  no  other 
conceivable  way  than  as  appertain- 
ing to  a  substantive  self-acting  agent 
exciting  the  nervous  influence  and 
determining  it  upon  other  organs,  or 
upon  the  nervous  centres  themselves, 
according  to  the  exact  analogies  sup- 
plied by  all  physical  causes,  and  like 
those,  also,  modifying  the  nervous  in- 
fluence according  to  thb  nature  of  the 
individual  emotions — the  effects  of  the 
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.  WtU  thiOQgh  the  mom  ciMition  e<m- 
muiiDg  in  thia  demaiwtntioii,  p.  107- 

.  lll,^S26-S88i;  p.266.^4i7il;  p. 
989,^461;  p.»i4476«j  p.  S98, 
4  4m  A;  p.  800,  M79;  p.  801,  « 
480;  p.  808,  4 481  *«•  p.  804,4481 
gi  p.  808*-808,  4  488  i|  p.  884,  « 
600c,il;  p.  886,4611;  p.  408-408, 
4084-686;  p.  634^^846;  p.  OOfr- 
600,  4  947-861 ;  p.  681,  «  8981  b; 
p.  661-668,  4.894  h$  p!  746-746,  4 
■  900i;  p.666-668,4  m7;  p.878- 
888,  4  1074-1076 ;  p.  887,  4  i077- 

iiw»,  iherafiwf,  •oeoraiog  to  t)i0  ibie- 
goiiis  loimQeea,  the  MitUaUSmoUotu 
u4  tbe  Witf  develop  tlit  ntnront  in- 
Aience  bv  thAir  direet  aetioii  jBpon  the 
bnia,  tiM  wUhooi  the  intemention  of 
■>.  fleantiTO  nerves,  end  aiiioe,  eleo,  the 
■tnroiif  inflaeoee,  when  tlnii  doYel- 
jOped  bv  the  T^aanoni,  bringe  aboat 

.  pieeteely  the  eaiiie  nunfaid  and  oh 
ntive  xeenlts  as  when  other  thion 
opsfate  throagh  veflek-  action  of  the 

■  neffons  system,  it  supplies  as  fiiU  r 

•     Ammn«Hi»»ii%«>  AiBMtnat   mnw  eheDUCSl 

.  doctaine  that  majbe  earned  analog- 
ically from  the  supposed  positive  and 
M    nogative  condition  of  atoms  in  the 

■  galvanio  batteiy  to  the  double  nervous 
:  > ,  are;  fongaing  reftrtnott  and  Will, 

. .  Ada  L  sad  XT. 

<  not  only  induce  and  remove  dtseaae  like 
all  morbific  and  remedial  agents  of  a 
physical  nature,  but,  liko  physical 
causes,  it  is  one  of  their  most  obvious 
characteristics  to  determine  the  nerv- 
ous influence  with  such  a  modifying 
efliect  upon  the  instruments  of  organic 
processes  as  to  increase  or  diminish,  or 
to  change  the  natural  condition  of  the 
secretions,  p.  266,  4  447  d ;  p.  289,  4 
461;  p.296,  4476c;  p.302,448l6; 

5.  631-632,  4  892i  6.  Also,  Fear, 
BALousT,  and  the  other  individual 
Porsfons,  Food,  Cold,  Kidney,  Skin, 
Remedial  Action,  Muhditision  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Index  11. 
having  established  the  strict  analogies 
between  the  morbific  and  remedial 
efiects  of  the  various  Passions  and 
all  physical  agents,  and  that  they  are 
all  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  according  to  the 
particular  nature  and  intensity  of  each 
one,  and  that  they  constantly  operate 
not  only  in  a  direct  manner  through 
the  exctto-motory  nerves  alone,  and 
according  to  direct  physical  impres- 
sions upon  the  nervous  centres,  and 
according  to  their  nature,  but  that  the 
Passions,  like  the  physical  impres- 
sions, through  their  effects  upon  or- 
gans diitant  from  the  nervous  ccn-, 


Mental 

ties,  nive  liee  to  nttentii 
ofieMxaetaonof  the  ner 
eeooiding  to  tlie  anton  c 
and  since  none  hat  the 
will  asanoM  that  tbejop 
'.  diemical  or  pbyeieni  warn 
nve  at  the  inoootmveftibl 
that  all  the  nnefogone  efls 
dial  end  morbific  egente  c 
eenstitntion  aie  oot  nnh 
tfaiongh  the  eanaa  ceneeti 
they  ere  eqiie%  deetitote  « 
to  nhvaice  end  'chemaetr 
and  the  iDdhridonl  Pms^l 
^smKo,  Lose  .or  Bioc 

IWTLAMIIATIOH.Ory  ifin^CX 

an  f^pparjuitly  endieee  veiM 
lems  are  pieeented  hj  tl 
in  their  independent  inll 
whieh  bfconie  greetly  coi 
their  seintioDe  to  ibfeigi 
the  variety  of  wnje  in  wfa 
hioaBlit  into  oiMntion,by 
in  whicih  tbey  inodiff  tliei  4 
oiganaeoee  to  pvediepoee 
mofbifie  ection  of  Ibraigi 

K  defeat  or  promote  I 
of  lemodiee,  or  i 
diiectly  meriiifie  or  icm 
eflvea,  and  eocordinf  to 
;iiid  inteneity  of  oedi,  or  I 
doetion  throngh  9iontel  ar 
in  laughing,  weeping,  aii 
couflh,  or  in  that  analogoi 
finable  influence  propagat 
to  another,  as  witnessed  j 
micturition,  dec,  but  all  c 
perfectly  resolvable  throu 
thor's  doctrine  of  alterali^ 
ously  modified  influence  a 
reflex  action  of  the  nerve 
evince  their  subjection 
peculiar  as  are  all  the  phc 
112-121,4  234  c-237;  p. 
faT€Melcolumn9^\  and  hen 
will  extend  the  example  w 
at  p.  866-^67,  4  1067,  in 
the  influence  of  Fear  upon 
and  suppose  that  one  of  the  j 
should  reiect  the  food  tarn 
ach,  in  which  caae  the  and 
aimpl^  render  the  nervooi 
an  irritant  to  the  mnooos  ti 
stomach,  while  the  mechai 
tion  of  the  food  would  deve 
jnnction  with  the  gaatric  ii 
the  passion,  the  reflex  ner 
which  determinee  the  act  o: 
and  the  analogy  in  aubstan 
causes,  and  the  aamencas  o: 
diate  exciting  cause  of  the 
become  abundantly  mani 
ftct  that  the  mind  itaclf  i 
quently  reprodooe  the  act 
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kfental  Emotions— con/tntMcl. 

up  a  recollection  of  the  event,  and  as 
described  at  p.  824,  ^  600  e;  p.  647^ 
648,  ^  863  d;  p.  666,  ^  90S  c,  and 
under  the  Article  Disgust.  See, 
also,  HiccouoH,  IIystbria,  Imagina- 
tion, Feab,  Joy  and  Anokr,  Jeal- 
ousy, Love,  Shame,  Sea-Sickness, 
Weeping,  Laughing,  Sneezing, 
Roosting,  Whooping-Cougr,  Phthi- 
sis, Food,  Cold,  Heat,  Skin,  Seton. 

their  influences,  and  the  effects  of  the 
Wiii,  employed  by  the  Author  in  de- 
monstrating the  substantive  existence 
and  self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul  and 
Instinctive  Principle,  p.  876-881,  ^ 
1071-1076.  Also,  Will,  Index  I. 
and  11. 

how  regarded  in  their  relations  to  the 
higher  powers  of  the  mind,  p.  877- 
881,  ^  1072  6-1075. 

from  all  which  it  appears  that  every 
consideration  relative  to  the  Mcntsd 
Emotions  —  their  very  nature,  the 
variety  of  their  effects  in  organic  life, 
physiological,  pathological,  and  thera- 
peutical, the  rapidity  with  which  they 
may  institute  the  changes,  the  manner 
in  which  they  modify  the  operation  of 
physical  agents,  the  anatomical  me- 
dium through  which  they  exert  their 
effects,  denote  the  total  absence  of 
any  connexion  with  the  laws  which 
govern  the  conditions  of  dead  matter, 
while  the  complete  analogies  of  their 
effects  with  those  of  physical  causes, 
and  the  multitudinous  variety  of  means 
which  will  arrest  some  given  condi- 
tions of  disease,  and  oflen  with  great 
instantaneousness,  and  in  common 
with  mental  emotions,  show  that  the 
physical  causes,  by  this  correspond- 
ence with  mental  emotions,  are  equally 
independent  of  chemical  and  physical 
laws ;  and  their  united  force  bears  an 
overwhelming  testimony  in  corrobora- 
tion of  what  is  so  abundantly  substan- 
tiated by  the  phenomena  of  the  men- 
tal causes ;  nor  is  there  a  principle  or 
a  fact  promulgated  by  Cnemistry  of 
practical  application  at  the  bedside  of 
the  sick,  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  302,  ^ 
481  b;  p.  377-380,  ^  678;  p.  547- 
548,  ^  863  d ;  p.  664,  ^  900 ;  p.  666, 
^  902  c;  p.  667-669,  ^  902  e-^;  p. 
679-681,  0  905  a ;  p.  707,  ^  947 ;  p. 
709,  ^  951  b;  p.  866-868,  ^  1067; 
p.  889-890,  ^  1077.  Also,  the  indi- 
vidual  PcLsnont,  Skin,  Cold,  Seton, 
Counter  •  Irritants,  Respiration, 
^.,  Index  II. 

their  development  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence by  their  action  npon  the  brain, 
and  their  operation  upon  distant  parts 
through  that  influence,  as  also  of  the 


Mental  Emotions— conh'nite^ 

Will,  wholly  peculiar  to  the  Author, 
p.  106,  ^  222  b;  p.  296,  ^  476  c,  and 
ut  supraf  and  Reflex  Action  or  the 
Nervous  System,  Remedial  Action, 
subdivision  Mental  Emotions ;  Au- 
thors, Rights  op,  Index  II. 

Mercurial  Pill,  Blue.    See  Blue  Pill, 
Index  IL 

Mercurial  Remedies, 
whether  applied  to  the  skin  or  taken  in- 
ternally, produce  their  constitutional 
effects  through  alterative  influence  of 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
both  in  their  largest  and  smallest 
doses,  and  when  their  operation  is 
slowly  progressive  illustrated  by  nat- 
ural processes,  as  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  muscles,  respiration,  dec, 
and  by  effects  of  cold  applied  to  the 
surface,  seton,  tartarized  antimony, 
dec. — displaying,  also,  the  strict  anal- 
ogy in  effects  between  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  and  that  the  former 
operate  by  substituting  pathological 
conditions  more  favorable  than  those 
of  the  latter  to  the  recuperative  law, 
since,  when  the  fiill  constitutional 
effects  of  mercury  induce  inflamma- 
tion of  the  parotids,  and  mouth,  and 
the  **  mercurial  fever,"  the  gravest 
forms  of  various  diseases  disappear 
as  a  consequence,  and,  therefore, 
when  thej  subside  under  milder  in- 
fluences, It  is  still  in  consequence  of 
milder  degrees  of  analogous  chan- 
ges, p.  66-67,  ^  148 ;  p.  338-339,  ^ 
514  d-k ;  p.  344-345,  ^  516  d.  No.  6 ; 
p.  348,  ^  518  d;  p.  526,  ^  828  d;  p. 
641,  ^  853-854  b;  p.  542-543,  ^  854 
c-857 ;  p.  567-569,  ^  889  l-mm ;  p. 
645-647,  ^  893  c-e;  p.  661-663,  ^ 
894  ft-896 ;  p.  664-672,  ^  900-904 ; 
p.  678,  ^  904  d;  p.  679-681,  ^  905  a. 
Also,  Rjbmedies,  Alteratives  ;  An- 
timony, Tartarized  ;  Cantharides  ; 
Hydrophobia,Virusof;  Skin, Cold; 
Oil,  Croton  ;  Suppositories,  Leech- 
ing, Index  II. 
their  constitutional  effects  promoted  by 
other  cathartics  and  by  loSs  of  blood, 
which  raise  the  irritability  of  the  in- 
testinal mucous  iissue  and  of  the 
system  at  large,  through  which  the 
influences  of  the  mercurial  agent  are 
promoted,  p.  367,  ^  556  c.  Also,  p. 
63,  ^  137  d,  e;  p.  65-66,  ^  143  c,  d; 
p.  67,  ^  149-151  ;  p.  73,  ^  163,  and 
Ipecacuanha,  Index  II. 

Mercury,  Chloride  op.  See  Calomel, 
Index  II.  y 
illustrates  the  modus  operandi  of  Astrin- 
gents by  its  compurative  effects  in 
cholera  infantum  with  those  of  the 
latter  in  diurhoBa,  dec,  p.  676»  4  690 /. 
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llBTAMOBPROnS, 

. .  pUlMbphy  of,  p.  90S,  4  1078  f. 
IfBTJkpavixcuHi— contimnd  ma  JMep 

^       /.. 

.    diiNild  take  ibrfhmr  basis,  in  iBttllectnal 

philosophj,  the  phjrnologioal  &cte 

whieh  demomtnte  tbe  eobstaiitiTe 

exialeiiee  and  aetf«ctiiiff  natun'of 

the  Soul.   See  Soul  and  IiitnifCtiTB 

pBiircxPLB,  Index  II. 

jtaciff  tbi  Soul  and  Iiialiiieti?t  Moei- 

ple^  p.  896, 4  1078  A;  p.  889,  f  1078  A. 

IfOTACTAtia,  IUtuuxoh,  awd  RsruuioN, 

hti99  been  interpietad  upon  no  intelligi- 
ble ptnidple,  bat  whwfa  depend  uj^ 
■alteiatsve  infloeneea  of  reflex  action 

■■"  of  the  nerfone  eyetem    ilinitfating 

the  praetieal  consequeooee  pf nneound 

-  doetrinea,  p.  SSi-WI,  ^SHh-^;  p. 

'    869-066.  4  898  n;  p.  896,  «  994. 
<   Alee,   GoDirRB-lBBiTANTa,   Slatb- 
mvif,  Lactation,  Mnim,  Unius. 

IflASB,  VSOBTABLI^ 

the  canse  of  the  nnmeiona  Tarietiea  of 

'  lefor,  and  often  ofinfianwnatinna  and 
^•Boas  eongeatione,  and  awdiff  the 
efaancter  or  each  aoooidinf  to  the 
paiticalar  modea  of  vegetable  decom- 
position and  leoombination  of  the  ele- 
menCs  as  liraagiit  about  by  vaiying 

•  temperattiTes,  climate,  eeascm  as  to 

y-      iBoistnre    and   diyneas,   and   other 

I '   chemical  inflaenoes,  p.  417  -418,  ^ 

-  '■    680;  p.  484,  $  669;  p.  480-481,  ^ 

748 ;  p.  490,  ^  758 ;   p.  493^94,  ^ 

765-767 ;  p.  496,  ^  773 ;  p.  497-498, 

^  777-780 ;   p.  510-512,  ^  813-817. 

Also,  Causes,  MoKBiric ;  Remedies, 

Remedial  Action,  Index  II. 

is  generally  the  predisposing  cause  on- 
fy,  but  may  be  also  the  only  exciting 
cause,  p.  420,  ^54  a ;   p.  421-422, 
,      ^  664  c-657  a  ;  p.  497,  ^  779. 

does  not  produce  disease  in  the  surfaces 
upon  which  it  operates,  unless  through 
rescting  influences  of  the  reflex  law 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  through 
which,  also,  as  in  the  case  of  cold,  the 
morbific  influences  are  propagated 
upon  all  other  parts  from  tbe  surface 
upon  which  the  primary  impression 
is  made,  p.  221-2S2,  ^  657  a;  p.  426, 
4  666  a.  Also,  Causes,  Mobbific  ; 
Htdbopbobia,Vibus  or ;  Skin,  Cold, 
Sbton,  Sphxncteb  Muscles,  Whoop- 
ing-Cough,Altebative8;  Antimony, 
Tabtabized;  Pbedisposxtion,  dec. 
Index  II 

like  the  virus  of  small-pox,  measles,  dec, 
nay  establish  a  permanently  yuAoC' 
tive  influence  against  repetitions  of 
the  same  disease — ^intermittent  and 
yellow  fevers,  for  example— but  with 
the  diflerence  that  the  susceptibility  is 
more  likely  to  return  in  the  case  of  the 


IIlB«n,Vet 

'..IsfOTB  udIom  tbe  nolQM 
.raaide  ader  the  inflo 

pfUjjjgp^^^fffcg    CnOMMr   p 

646;  p.  386-866,  4 &&0 
^669,660^  p.37IK4fi 
\  664.    AIM,  Smaix-to 

.SBLV-LUnTBD  ;   VlTAI*] 
.    ■     HATION,  imdtti  II. 

OMMiol  piodnea  dinen—  ■ 
Aver,  pingoa, .  yinlignnnl 
entoiyk  tffti— thnr  mny 
cablo,noroMi  acwtitngii 
ment^d  in  othen  faj  ai 
Uian  the  nniaal  pnmd 
from  sack  dinonno  reapae 
damentnl  law  which  IB  n 
tion,  p.  S7,  4  6S ;  p.  411 
p.  848-4148,^1066/. 

ItiaMriiifia 


faUity  of  the  ajaUm.  wit 
fion  Cathaitkaap  Bloodh 
684»48a7«,a]idrs/emi 
RauniBa*  Aoouhatioi 

often  pfedtapoaaa  the  ayaU 
Ugn  acdoa  of  pthar  mo 
landefs  tha  conaaqpant  < 
dawgannia  and  eoBpBeal 
mevli  aa  the  malinaai  c 
par.  maaalaa»  aimriatiaa, 
their  emdamic  ehaiaetai 
«668trp.4a0,  «664 

'  688*jp.6lO-^ll,4813 
^870a4i;  p.  604-606,  { 

illustrates  the  philoaophy  o 
p.  364,  4  643-548  ;  p.  3( 
-554 ;  p.  368,  ^  669,  « 
566  6. 

may  establish  the  predispos 
and  although  the  subjec 
diately  from  its  farther 
explosion  of  diaease  m 
once  as  a  conaequence, 
weeks  or  months,  p.  420 
421,^656c,«i.     A1SO.B 

VlBUSOP;    PREIUaPOSIT] 

TivEs,  Index  II. 
Mictubition, 
its  phenomena  aa  arianf  1 
sympathy,  and    in  conn 
those  of  Fear,  nouss,  &c. 
of  the  remarkahle  HTcci 
emotions  in  organic  life 
nervous  influenee,  and  o 
6ed  modifications  accoi 

r  seise  nature  of  the  enn 
844;  p.  6Sa-63S,  « 
Jealousy,  Msntal  £m 
when  regarded  in  connei 
corresponding  eflfeots  of 
to  tbe  snrfluee,  and  ol 
bk>odletting,  dec.,  an  i< 
common  pcozimate  cau 
Uthed,  oD^,  in  Ihe  caae 
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Micturition — continued. 

tal  emotions  the  nervoiu  inflaence  i« 
developed  in  a  direct  manner,  and  in 
which  the  excito-motory  nenrei  are 
primarily  interested,  while  in  the 
other  cases  the  sensitive  nerves  take 
the  initiatory  step,  and  reflex  action 
is  the  consequence — all  concurring 
together  in  advancing  the  Author's 
doctrine  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  physi- 
cal and  mental,  through  alterative  in- 
fluences of  direct  and  reflex  adion  of 
the  nervous  system.  See  Rkmbdies  ; 
Causes,  Morbific  ;  Remedial  Ajo 
TioN,  Mental  Emotions,  &&,  Index 
II. 
Migration, 

its  want  of  analogies  with  the  acts  of 
reason  employed  to  demonstrate  the 
distinction  between  the  Soul  and  In- 
stinctive Principle,  p.  896.  (f  1078  d; 
p.  898,  <i  1078  q. 
Milk, 

its  production  originally  dependent  upon 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  whose  point  of 
departure  is  the  uterine  system,  pi 
231-232,  ^  424;  p.  351,  ^  624  b. 
Also,  Kidney,  Secretion  and  Ex- 
cretion, Weeping,  Food,  Fear, 
Cold,  Uterus,  Organs  op  Genera- 
tion, Index  II  ;  Youth,  Nervous 
Power,  Index  I  and  II. 

rendered  "  morbid*'  by  mental  emotions, 
through  alterative  influence  of  nervous 
power,  p.  788,  ^  1032  a. 

"  we  analyze  healthy  and  morbid  milk, 
and  yet  we  are  ignorant  of  the  sub- 
stances whose  admixture  we  term 
crMcm."p.  ISO.ff  1029. 

disquisition  as  to  the  origin  of  its  sac- 
charine matter,  p.  '785,  ^  1031 ;   p. 
788-791,  (f  1032  a,  b. 
Mind— continued  from  Index  I, 

its  influence  upon  the  action  of  remedial 
agenU,  p.  865-868,  ^  1067.  Also, 
Mental  Emotions,  the  individual 
Passions,  Index  IL ;  Will,  Index  I 
and  II 

its  phenomena  far  more  multifarious 
than  of  inorganic  nature,  and  more, 
therefore,  is  known  of  the  former 
than  of  the  latter,  p.  182,  ^  350}  g. 
Also,  p.  84,  (f  175  M;  p.  112-121,  ^ 
234  ^--237;  Soul  aitd  Instinctive 
Principle,  Mental  Emotions,  the 
individual  Passions,  Index  II.;  Will, 
Index  I.  and  II. 

subject  to  the  law  of  Vital  Habit,  and 
under  complex  influences,  p.  369-370, 
^  566-568  ;  p.  894-896,  ^  1078  b. 

suflfers  permanently  from  premature 
education,  but  not  so  with  Instinct, 
and  through  reflex  nervoua  influence 


Mind — continued. 

from  too  much  or  improper  food  in 
early  life,  p.  370,  ^  568 ;  p.  894-895, 
^  1078  b.  Also,  Infancy,  Childhood, 
Youth,  Food,  Uterus,  Vomiting. 

what  constitutes  Idea*^  and  employed 
to  illustrate  the  substantive  existence 
and  self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p. 
906, ^  1078. 

its  modus  operandi  inscrutable,  t^. 

contrast  between,  and  Instinct,  in  the 
infancy  of  man  and  animals,  p.  B92- 
896,  ^  1078  a,  &;  p.  904-906,  ^  1078  q. 

contrasted  with  the  Instinctive  Princi- 
ple as  they  respect  the  relative  varie- 
ties in  the  main  central  portion  of  the 
nervous  system,  p.  896,  ^  1078  d;  p. 
897-898,  ^  1078  e;  p.  903-906,  ^ 
1078  q. 

various  other  contrasts  and  analogies 
between.  See  Soul  and  Instinctive 
Principle. 

the  brain,  or  its  equivalent,  co-operates 
with,  in  all  intellectual  and  instinctive 
acts,  but  more  so  in  the  latter  case, 
p.  894,  ^  1078  b;  p.  903-906,  ^  1078  q. 

identified  by  metaphysicians  with  In- 
stinct, p.  895,  ^  1078  b;  p.  899,  ^ 
1078  h. 

the  doctrines  oi  Materialism  in  relation 
to,  p.  882-886,  ^  1076  ;  p.  894,  note. 
Morbid  Anatomy.     See  Anatomy,  Mor- 
bid, Index  IL 
Morbific   Causes.      See  Causes,  Mor- 
bific, Index  II. 
Mortification— continued  from  Index  /., 

results  from  a  profoundly  morbid  condi- 
tion of  the  formative  stage  of  inflam- 
mation, when  not  owing  to  direct  vio- 
lence as  variously  inflicted,  p.  447,  ^ 
736  a,  b. 

dead  parts  removed  from  living  through 
the  vital  process  of  ulceration,  p.  477, 
^  736  c. 

imputed,  in  inflammations,  by  the  pre- 
vailing physical  doctrines,  to  staffua* 
tion  stnd  coagulation  of  blood,  p.  484* 
486,  ^  748, 749. 
Motion— continued  from  Index  7., 

after  apparent  death,  in  voluntary  and 
involuntaiy  muscles,  and  the  philoao- 
phy  of;  p.  403-404,  ^  637 ;  p.  806,  ^ 
1041. 

dependent  upoo  |aopeitiet  implanted  in 
all  parts,  p.  806,  ^  1042.    Also,  Vital 
Propbrtibs,  Oboamio  Lite,  Index  I. 
Mucus, 

Table  of  parts  by  which  it  is  produced 
according  to  their  physiological  dif- 
ferences, with  corresponding  vaiietaee 
in  the  product,  p.  218,  ^  406.  Also, 
p.  61,  i  133  a,  k;  p.  62-63,  ^  185- 
137. 

its  varieties  depend  in  its  moihid  m  well 
as  natural  atatee  upoo  tbe  phjsolofi- 
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ctl  peeuliBritiet  of  differant  piiU  of 
the  mueouc  tiMiM»  and  fhclr  exact 
ttodificatiotM  in  diJMue,  p.  4S8,  ^  688 
»;  p. 468,4 MS. 

dteotee  a  mater  intetuNj  offnflanHnar 
tioD,  and  graater  danger,  uid  calls  for 
more  vigonma  yet  dantions  practice 
when  intermixed  with  .blood,  p.  6TII- 
676,4890e^. 

ibiiedondaDev  generaQ J  denote*  inflam- 

matioa,  and  k  ia  .then  eqoivalant  in 

.     principle  to  sappnration,  with  which 

ft  oftni  alternates,  and  with  Ijoiph, 

-in  sane  parts  of  the  nmeous  tissue, 

p.i6fll^4698r  p.  471,  4  788*. 

-if  nenaaed,  or  diminishMl,  or  altered 

fiom  ita  natoral  condition  thiQOgh 

reflex  action  of  the  nenroiM  qf  stem 

in  all  parts  bejond  the  eeat  of  the 

dnceot  opwatioo  of  foreign  censes, 

and  more  or  less  so  upon  their  direct 

I.  eeat  of  action  throogh  reveiherated 
nervoos  inflnenoee ;  and  afihcted  in 

•  JhefoiBgoing  manner  by  the  paaskms 
or  other  causae  acting  direoUy  upon 
the  nervous  centres  throuf(lir  dhnaet 
development  of  the  nervous  influence, 
and  through  refiex  action  when  the 
ohangee  are  induced  bj  dieorden  of 
other  and  distant  parts,  p.  488-488,  ^ 
666;  p.  465-467,^1^-719;  p.478- 
479,4740-741.  Atoo,  Belb,  Lacta- 
noN,WuPiifo,  FooDJ  Kidney,  Skin; 
Wateb,  Hot;  Antimony,  Tartar- 
IZKD ;  Fear,  Mental  Emotions,  &«., 
Index  JI. 

a  peculiar  modification  of,  diagnostic  of 
pneumonia,  p.  436,  ^  682  b. 

operates  as  a  depletive  means,  but  far 
less  so  than  most  other  products  of 
morbid  processes,  excepting  from  the 
lungs,  being  also  a  result  of  the  recu- 
perative law,  p.  471,  ^  732  & ;  p.  646- 
661,  ^  862-863 ;  p.  633-634,  ^  892| 
a;  p.  635^40,  ^892|A. 
Mucous  Tissue— continued  from  Index  /., 

the  important  part,  in  one  of  its  arrange- 
ments, upon  which  remedial  agenta 
make  their  impressions,  and  from 
which  emanate  those  modified  condi- 
tions of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  through  whose  variously  diver- 
sified alterative  influences,  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  agent,  du^,  bring 
about  all  their  changes  in  parts  re- 
motely situated,  and  constantly,  also, 
through  reacting  nervous  influences 
upon  the  tissue  which  is  the  direct 
eeat  of  remedial  or  morbific  action, 
and  the  philosophy  of  all  of  which 
may  be  found  in  the  physiology  of 
respiration,  where  the  point  of  depart- 
ure for  the  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
oua  system  is  the  same  tissue  in  the 


Mocons  Tiaeue  c  gutfwierf. 
Uom,  and  wlMia-the  ex 
is  n  soch  aa  ineeneihla 
k  is  difltoik  to  daeida  v 
ehaiactery  aDdaiao  iartlia 
with  other  nataial  pvooei 
be  Been  Unouglt  the  lafer 
the  JLritcl€9  aolnoiiiadt 
148;  p.  800,  4  M7«,* 
689*1  11.416-417,^641 
481-488,^687-666;  p.  6 
p.648,^664e,  d;  p.  641 
647-660,  «  868  d-«»-  p.  i 
p.  661,  4  888  C|  p.  668- 
a-«;  p.  667^666,  ^  88f 
671,4800*;  P.57&-676, 
p.  68»'689,  4  mSf  a-^  ; 
4  8984*^;  p.  687-688 
Also,  RsamATioit,  Sphii 
cLWBf  YontEf  8n«,  d 
Couirrat-lMiTAiiTa,  Sm 
dsB,  Ulocbb,  iBia,  Pvi 
Sickness,  Hbaxt,  Kn>ir#! 
Emetics,  VoHmvto,  Diaui 
OaTBAinoe ;  Hnwora< 
or;  Rooeniio*  YAwmwa 
MOMca,  Rbhaz  Acnoa, 
Aenoli,- dee.,  Jmdtx  II.  i 
Pown,  Stm^atiit,  htdi 

TaMifieibniBg  to  the  diflai 
oatioaa  of  ita  orgauie  oc 
diflfaimit  jpaits,  and  iadicaj 
lahftive  uahiUty  to  inflai 
TOiTablb  H. — another,  i 
relative  liability  to  that  d: 
pared  with  other  tissues, 
another,  ahowing  the  rela 
when  affected  with  high  ir 
as  it  forms  a  component  p: 
ent  oi^ana,  and  as  the  aa 
may  affect  other  tissues  in 
pound  relations,  p.  72,  Ti 
another,  ahowinsr  the  exij 
bloodletting  in  high  inflam 
cording  to  ito  last  foregoioj 
and  comparatively  wiSi  oC 
in  their  connexion  with 
organs,  Table  IV. 

the  difierence  in  the  vital  ei 
of  iu  different  parte  where 
continuooaly,  as  from  the 
the  lungs,  and  from  tiie  mo 
anus,  variously  illustrated  l 
responding  variety  in  its  pi 
the  natural  changea  in  st 
parts,  by  the  di&rences 
that  arise  from  remedial  ai 
agents,  whether  acting  in 
upon  its  surface,  or  throogi 
iimnences  of  leflez  action  c 
ous  system,  or  through  dii« 
ment  of  the  nenrous  influe 
Fusions,  and  aooording  to 
modifications  of  disease ;  a 
riety  in  its  vital  constituti 
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Mucous  Tissue — conHnuetL 

shown  as  the  tissue  ocean  in  parts 
remote  from  each  other,  and  as  it 
sympathizes  in  remote  parts  through 
reflex  action,  p.  61-66,  ^  134-143 ; 
p.  67,  ^  149-161 ;  p.  70,  Tablk  JI.  ; 
p.  107-111,  (f  227-2331;  p.  374,  ^ 
676  d ;  p.  415-417,  ^  649  a-<,-  p.  436, 
^  682  6;  p.  462,  ^  693;  p.  522-623, 
^  827  Ih^ ;  p.  547-650,  (f  863  d ;  p. 
555,  ^  872  a ;  p.  666,  ^  889 1 ;  p.  671, 
^  890  b;  p.  576-^76,  (f  890  g-n;  p. 
634-641,  \  892|  ih4;  p.  661-663,  ^ 
894  ^-896 ;  p.  666-672,  ^  902  0-904 ; 
p.  840-841,  ^  1058  d,  e;  p.  864,  ^ 
1061 ;  p.  856-867,  ^  1063;  p.  862- 
864,  ^  1066. 

Tabic  showing  its  relative  liability  with 
that  of  other  tissues  to  sympathize 
continuously  in  their  several  parts, 
p.  364,  ^  526  a.  Also,  Sympathy, 
Continuous,  Index  II. 

Table  showing  its  relative  liability  com- 
pared with  other  tissues  to  morbid 
sympathies,  through  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  in  orcrans  remote 
from  each  other,  p.  353,  ^  625  a. 

its  own  sympathies  in  parts  remote  from 
each  other,  and  with  other  tissues,  p. 
359-361,  ^  527  a-629;  p.  634-641, 
^  892|  b-i. 

MULDBB, 

applies  catalysis  in  expounding  secreted 
products,  in  which  he  does  not  agree  , 
with  LiEBio,  p.  178-182,  ^  360|  a-/;  = 
p.  226,  ^  409  ;. 

decides  that  the  component  parts  of  the  , 
bile  and  of  other  secretions  are  not  to  \ 
be  found  in  the  blood,  and  that  we 
have  "no  knowledge  whether  the  bile 
proceeds  from  the  blood  or  from  the 
secretin^  organ,"  p.  180-182,  ^  360| «. 
Also  Lbhmann,  Index  II. 

maintains  that  there  is  no  essential 
diflference  between  living  and  dead 
matter,  p.  179-182,  ^  360f  c-/;  also, 
Lehman N,  Index  U. — and  yet  he  does 
not,  p.  189-190,  ^  3601  n,  parallel 
columns — but  believes  with  Dr.  Cab- 
PENTRR  and  others  that  Carbon^  Oxy- 
gcn^  Hydrogen,  and  Nttrogen  are  en- 
dowed with  life,  p.  178,  ^  360f  a ;  p. 
181-182,  ^3601/ 

upon  the  Soul,  p.  183,  ^  860}  gg. 

MULLBR, 

the  chief  expositor  of  the  physiological 
laws  of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  341-342,  ^  614i  b ;  p.  362, 
^  630. 

nevertheless,  fails  of  applying  them 
pathologically  and  therapeutically,  is 
at  fault,  like  Marshall  Hall,  in  his 
physiological  attributes  of  the  nervous 
influence,  adopts  the  physical  doctrine 
of  Absorption,  and,  like  Dr.  Hall, 


MvXieir— continued. 

patronizes  the  Humoral  Pathology, 
p.  283,  ^  462  6 ;  p.  320,  ^  494  dd. 

Mumps, 
occasions  inflammation  of  the  testes  and 
manmiB  through  alterative  influences 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  exemplifies  the  disposition  of  tis- 
sues of  analogous  organization  and 
function  to  sympathize  with  each 
other,  and  is  an  example  of  the  me- 
tastasis  of  Authors,  p.  69,  ^  129  t; 
p.  351-352,  ^  524  b,  c;  p.  363-364, 
i  625 ;  p.  652-653,  ^  893  n.  Also, 
Metastasis,  Inplammation;  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Reflex  Action,  dtc..  In- 
dex  II. ;  Nervous  Powkb,  Sympathy, 
Index  I.  and  II. 


N. 


Nabcotics— continued  from  Index  I.   See, 
also.  Opium,  Index  I.  and  II 

limited  in  a  group  to  such  as  relieve  pain 
and  induce  sleep,  p.  683,  ^  891  a,  6. 

greatly  overrated,  p.  684,  ^891  e;  p.  716 
-720,  ^  960  a. 

considerations  relative  to  their  injurious 
tendencies,  and  the  neglect  of  more 
important  means,  ibtd. 

very  deficient  in  curative  virtues,  and 
illustrations,  p.  684,  ^  891  c/. 

their  modus  operandi  like  that  of  all 
other  remedies  and  of  all  morbific 
causes — that  is  to  say,  when  their 
effects  extend  beyond  their  direct  seat 
of  operation,  it  is  through  alterative 
influences  of  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system — supplying  examples,  al- 
so, of  the  remarkable  manner  in  wMch 
the  nervous  influence  is  variously  mod- 
ified and  rendered  alterative  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  causes  by  which 
it  is  brought  into  action,  p.  107-111, 
^  227-233f ;  p.  309-310,  ^  484  »,  Nos. 
6,  6;  p  321-341,  ^  496-614  m;  p. 
667,  ^  889  k;  p.  685,  ^  891  e;  p. 
689-690,  ^  891  o,  p;  p.  692-698,  ^ 
89U  k;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896;  p. 
666-676,  ^  902-904;  p.  679-681,  $ 
905  a.  Also,  Antispasmodics,  Index 
II 

an  example  derived  from  Aconite  applied 
to  the  skin  in  its  sudden  relief  of  neu- 
ralgia of  the  sciatic  nerve,  to  show  its 
operation  through  alterative  influence 
of  reflex  nervous  action,  p.  838,  ^ 
1067*. 

analogy  between  the  sedative  eflfecC  ex- 
erted upon  the  nervous  influence  by 
Narcotics  when  developed  by  reflex 
action,  and  as  developed  in  a  direct 
manner  by  certain  Emotions  of  the 
Mind,  p.  296,  M76  e;  p.  808,  f  481 
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Nncoties — emUinued. 

h;  p.  58&.A90,  ^  801  «;  p.  flit-698, 
^89liil;  p  670,^0(M(.   Ako,Hio- 

COUOH,    HysTBSXA,   Aim8PAillDKC«f 

Mbntal    EwotioNv,  Onw^   Food, 

•^     Imdex  II,  I  Nbbvoi^s  Powm^  iMex  /. 

■     Mi//.    • 

-  Ibe  virietj  in  their  nitaatf,  iwpeethely, 
'    of  nraen  ptactienl  advuitaffe,  'p.  685) 

.       ♦891/ 

-ihair  cfiecUi  genetallly  ineiMMrtt  fint, 

bgr  freqaont  FBpeUtioo,  bol   onbM* 

'■qaenthf  decreoM,  thoogh  nmjf  ibo  a 

-'good  <Mtl  mdntitmod  m  NibMitDting 

OQo  fiw  aaodiOT  during  uebeoiitinQed 

•vV  rOM,  tM.,  and  ♦  981  #. 

. 'dkvcllj  aodatWe,  as  riiown  bj  tbeirleBs- 
ening  morbid  tenaibiKty  uid  iiriCabil- 
ity,  and  by  the  manner  in  which  they 
counteract  spaamodic  affections,  p. 
690,  ♦  891  f ;  p<  698^98,  ^  891i  k; 
p.  888-833,  ♦  1067  Or^. 

.  Iheir  gnalest  oat,  to  piodnoe  tiup  mod 
relieve  ftitintmin^  though  in  this 

.  .  .thegr  may  fail,  or  aggcavata  the  tmo- 
>  Ue>  when  other  meana  would  be  effi- 

c  < :  oient,  p.  680,  4^1  gv  A;  p.  716-781, 
4960a,6. 

.-.tlMnr  next  great  nee,  to  retievo  morbid 

'.<■  etatea  of  trrtteftift^,  through  which 
Ofnum   arresta  dtarrfaoa,  Qic,  with 

f  in :  practical  tilnatmtaons,  p.  678, 4  890  a ; 
^    p.  678,  4  890 /rp.  687,  4  891 1, 

'  neat  in  order  comes  fain,  for  which  they 
are  mostly  esteemed,  and  most  abused 
— the  symptoms  commonly  demanding 
Yeiy  dinerent  remedies,  such  as  loss  of 
blood,  blisters,  warm  bath  and  foment- 
ations, p.  587-589, 4  891  k-p ;  p.  715- 
721,  ^  960  a,  b. 
their  effects  often  counteracted  by  a  pe- 
culiar stimulating  nervous  influence 
developed  by  pcan,  so  that  quantities 
are  often  admissible  that  would  bo 
fatal  in  health,  p.  590,  4  891  r— and 
again  by  a  very  different  modification, 
as  in  the  delirium  of  drunkenness,  p. 
590,  4  891  r;  p.  734,4  976  6. 
the  less  important  the  part,  the  safer  will 
they  be,  in  a  general  sense,  or  where 
disease  is  not  profound,  p.  587-589, 
4  891  k-p. 
less  morbific  in  chronic  than  acute  dis- 
eases, where,  also,  they  are  most  suc- 
cessful, ibid. 

Nausbants, 
a  subdivision  of  Author^s  group  of  Seda- 
tives, p.  830,  4  1057  d. 
prolific  in  examples  of  the  operation  of 
remedial  and  morbific  agents  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  of  which  Croup 
supplies  one  of  the  most  obvious, 
where  no  amount  of  Tartarized  Anti- 
mony or  Jpecacoanha  will  moderate 
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<|bi^  aymptomu  till  riunac 
>«rhea  iflUMdistelj  a  md 
Mte  iiit  mad  mdwmacmm 
Toniitinff  ga— CO  and,  i 
admittedto  dtopend  upmi 
of  thiB  nwrvmia  'oyotcm,  it 
At  Bier  Jnct  in  •buwing 
ease  ia  eqady  o^ctcoum 
inffnenco  detoiuuned  npc 

' '    tiaaUe  €ft  the  l«ryaz»w] 
'  iiiiiMfku  ano  ▼offeteUu 
afiker  rabdatn^  the  db 

■'  '-^atratMy  like  a  t^oumid 

«ooa  cmaeo»  tbe^aboordi^ 

'  kalartlwteiyotiMTphTB 

&886-837,^6I4^c; 
I**6Mt    p.  486^  4  7» 
680*4^841;   p.  666-670 
:   p,  $76^76,  ^m^k.   Ala 
TASTABXBtb;  AuTBmaTr 
Mbmtai.  Eitonoifa,  IM 

Ina  color,  and  tkat  of  dbi 

.■idand,]ka9ai.^610;  p. 

Alao»  Rjiou  or  M-amo] 

if  MiiMi  mmd  PkysmtUgu 

.     ariafi^oLiLyp.  640.. 

NsBvoua  Pdwbb, 

ita  oxSrteaDcOl  adtribiites,  m 

whatever  it  may  be,  orif  i 

can  be  aubatituted,  aa  vi 


Ue  than  any  thing  reb 

phyaica,  p.  76^  4  167  a; 
167  5^-169/;    p.  84,4  1 
87,  4l75<t-l77;  p.  88, 
p.  96-96,  4189^;  p.  Ill 
337;  p.  826-331,  4  500 
although  its  existence  aa 
variously  demonstrable, 
is  suflSciently  so  by  com 
all  motions  have  a  posii 
i^Mise — the  lining  merol 
heart  and  bloodvessels  i 
by  the  blood,  the  retina 
mucous  tissue  of  the  alim 
by  food  and  bile,  6lc. — tl 
analogies  prove  that  the 
respiration,   the    iris,  the 
muscles,  and  all  otJier  on 
have  an  analogue  canse 
the  variety  in  the  reanhs 
ed,  as  arising  from  menta 
physical  causes,  the  gres 
the  chemical  rationale  be 
ingly  apparent — and  so 
and  Instinctive  Principle, 
Also,  p.  107-122,  4  226-2 
going  references,  and  So 

STINCTIVB  PaiNCIPLE,  Jm 

nevertheless,  the  Author  ex| 
self  as  entirely  opposed  tc 
tions  as  to  the  nature  of  si 
and  it  is  whoUy  nnimport 
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Nervous  Power — eoniimud. 

it  be  conceded  that  some  other  un- 
known influence  (always  excepting 
the  chemical  rationale)  is  exertad  at 
the  extremities  of  the  excito-motor^ 
nenrcs,  since,  whatever  it  may  ho,  it 
will  in  no  respect  aflfect  the  Author*s 
application  of  the  physiological  laws 
of  the  nervous  system  in  resolvinff 
the  great  problems  in  Pathology  and 
Therapeutics,  p.  117-118,  4  234  ^; 
p.  330,  ^  600  n ;  p.  878-879,  ^  1073  a 
•—but,  in  accepting  this  part  of  the 
alternative,  it  must  be  made  to  explain 
in  some  intelligible  manner  the  end- 
less  variety  of  effects  that  ensue  upon 
the  operation  of  natural,  morbific,  and 
remedial  agents,  physical  and  mental 
(many  of  which  arc  incapable  of  being 
absdrbod),  according  to  the  nature  of 
each  one,  and  shown  to  be  of  some 
practical  use  in  medicine,  but  which 
IS  perfectly  resolved  by  the  Author's 
doctrine  of  special  modification  of  the 
nervous  power  by  the  several  causes 
respectively.  The  term  power  is  sanc- 
tioned by  long  usaze  and  by  late  emi- 
nent writers,  as  Licbig,  for  example, 
when  speaking  of  the  functions  of  the 
nervous  system  (p.  158-171,  Nos.  51- 
62,  65,  69,  70,  72-74,  79,  81.  87-91, 
parallel  columns)  i,  but  the  present 
writer  prefers  the  term  nervous  tM- 
fluence  (as  he  says  of  cuntinuou»  tym- 
pathy,  p.  322,  \  498  a),  which  ex- 
presses his  meaning  exactly,  and  is 
exempt  from  all  hypotheses,  p.  88,  ^ 
184  6;  p.  107-110,^227-232;  p.  112, 
^  234  6 ;  p.  302,  ^  481  h ;  p.  305,  ^ 
482;  p.  309-314,  ^484-489;  p.  323- 
332,  if  500 ;  p.  333,  (f  503 ;  p.  834,  ^ 
509;  p.  405-412,  ^  638;  p.  530,  ^ 
837  b ;  p.  547-550,  ^  863  <2 ;  p.  661- 
663,  (f  894  ^-896 ;  p.  665-670,  ^  902 
a-i» ;  p.  706-707,  ^  947-949. 
operates  upon  the  minute  structure  of 
organs,  whether  vascular,  muscular, 
&c.,  and  both  by  reflex  and  direct 
action,  as  it  may  be  excited  in  one 
case  through  sensitive  nerves,  or  in 
the  other  by  causes  acting  directly 
upon  the  nervous  centres,  and  through 
which  action  upon  their  organic  states 
all  the  secreted  products,  and  all  the 
other  natural  conditions,  are  increased 
or  diminished,  or  turned  from  their 
natural  conditions,  or  again  restored, 
in  all  parts  beyond  the  seat  of  the 
direct  operation  of  all  causes  which 
disturb  its  natural  action — all  organs 
being  ren<lorrd  pretematurally  sus- 
ceptible of  the  influences  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  by  their  morbid  state;  and 
where  it  is  nnt  directly  afllirmed  that 
all  the  foregoing  lesalts  are  doe  to 
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influences  of  reflex  or  direct  action  of 
the  nervous  system  upon  the  organic 
states,  it  is  so  by  an  obvious  implica- 
tion, for  brevity's  sake,  founded  upon 
the  Author*s  universal  application  of 
the  foregoing  principle — and,  farther, 
the  nervous  influence  may  prove  a 
simple  excitant  or  depressant^  or,  what 
is  far  moro  important,  and  distinctly 
and  variously  shown  by  unequivocal 
demonstration,  and  which  can  be  ex- 
pounded by  no  other  philosophy,  and 
which  is  fundamental  in  the  Autlior*s, 
it  may,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
causes,  physical  and  mental,  that  bring 
it  into  preternatural  action,  undergo 
as  great  a  variety  of  modifications  as 
there  are  special  virtues  in  the  several 
causes,  remedial  or  morbific,  rendering 
it  variously  alterative,  and  from  which 
results  through  the  influences  exerted 
by  this  protean  agent  upon  the  instru- 
ments of  action  the  endless  variety  of 
changes  that  occur  in  the  solids  and 
fluids  remote  from  the  direct  seat  of 
opention  in  the  case  of  all  physical 
agents,  and  always  so  in  the  case  of 
the  Passions  or  other  causes  afleeting 
tho  nervous  centres,  and  even  in  the 
case  of  the  direct  scat  of  action  the 
changes  in  tho  direct  seat  are  apt  to 
bo  consequent  upon  reflex  actions 
coming  eittier  through  the  appropriate 
nerves  of  the  part,  or  depend  upon  re- 
flex actions  excited  by  remote  organs, 
p.  61,  ^  133  c;  p.  63,  ^  137  d;  p.  65, 
<i  143  c;  p.  GG-67,  ^  148 ;  p.  101-102, 
^  201-203;  p.  106-118,  ^  222-234; 
p.  125,  ^  245 ;  p.  215,  ^  895  ;  p.  826- 
227,  ^  410-411  ;  p.  230-233,  ^  422- 
427;  p.250,^44U;  p.262,^446a; 
p.  264-270,  ^  446  (2-447  d ;  p.  286,  ^ 
456  a,  b ;  p.  301-302,  ^  481 ;  p.  305-' 
310,  ^  483-485 ;  p.  823-386,  4  499- 
512  ;  p.  337,  338,  (f  514  c,d;  p.  339- 
340,  ^  514  h ;  p.  344-345,  ^  516  d, 
No.  6 ;  p.  347,  ^  516  d,  No.  10 ;  p.  848, 
4  516  d.  No.  13;  p.  351,  ^  524  a; 
p.  356-358,  ^  526  d;  p.  359,  ^  527 
a,  b;  p.  421-423,  ^  657-658 ;  p.  451- 
452,  H92;  p.  486,  ^  750  6;  p.488- 
484,  ^  746  e;  p.  506,  (f  803.  804  ;  p. 
546-550,  ^  862-863/;  p.  563-566,  ^ 
889 a-^;  p.  585,^ 891  r;  p.  589-690, 
^891p;  p.  592-503,  ^89U*;  p.  612  * 
-613,^892ia,6;  p.  631-632,^892}; 
p.  637,  ^  892 J  </,  € ;  p.642-648,  ^  893 
t^fr;  p  661-663.  ^  894-896  ;  p.  666- 
672,  ^  902  6-904  a ;  p  679-681,  ^  905 
fl;  p.  692-695,  (}  915-924  :  p.  697- 
701,  ^  927-929  ;  p.  70:3-710,  4  940- 
952;  p.  831-833,  ^1057/-*;  p.  862- 
864,  ^  1066 ;  p  865-808,  ^  1067;  p. 
875-877.  4  1072  a;  p.  886-891,  ^ 
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Nenroof  Power    comtinutd, 

1077.    AIk>»  Rsplbx  AcnoK,  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Rxhcdul  Action,  the  ! 
fndindual  PassUms  ,*  Bsain,  Inflim- 
HATioNor;  Inplajihatzon,  Syhoopk, 

GiNBBAUZATION  Or  BxTLBZ  AcTlON, 

^icc,  /MiCez  IJ. ;  Sympatht,  Jmdtx  I. 
tmd  II.;  NsBvout  Pow«b»  Vitai. 
Pbopbbtus,  Omanio  Lipk,  Iwia  I. 

wphmr<ny  sDecificatkmt  of  the  mecban- 
.  iim  througn  which  tlw  nervoof  power 
operalee  in  its  fiinctiiMi  of  nflez  Mlion, 
m  tho  pnipooe  of  appl^^  it  to  the 
i9toi|pfetatioii  of  tho  mMus  opevandi 
iKf  aU  xemadiai  and  motbifie  afents 
'  npon  parts  beyond  the  aeat  of  their 
dhnet  opentioD,  and  also  of  its  limita- 
tioB  in  othar  cases  to  the  motornenres. 
Mid  as  the  canso  of  all  the  phyaiologi- 
aal  ehanges  in  the  solids,  and  of  all 
incream  or  otherwise  modified  secre- 
tions in  parts  not  the  immediate  sub- 
jects of  other  agents  throngh  its  va^ 
Domi  influences  opmi  the  instniments 
of  organic  processes,  and  of  its  modi- 
Aeations  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
sizciting  caoses,  as  well,  also,  for  prov- 
ing the  substantive  existence  ana  self- 
acBagnature  of  the  Soul  and  Principle 
of  Instinct,  p.  101-108,  ^  201-S02; 
p.l08,^^7,No.3;  p.llS,^384(; 
f.  110-U7«  ^  234/;  p.  S8S,4451  d; 
n.886-S87,  ^465iM69«,*  p.  890- 
806,  ^  46»-476 ;  p;  800,  «  479 ;  p. 
309-310,  ^  484  6,  Nos.  5  and  6 ;  p. 
381,  ^  496, 497 ;  p.  323-328,  ^  499  a 
-600 m;  p.  331-341,  ^  500  o-614  n ; 
p,  344-345,  ^  516  (i.  No.  6  ;  p.  348, 
\  516  d.  No.  13 ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c; 
p.  421-423.  ^  667-658 ;  p.  465-466, 
5  715 ;  p.  483-484,  ^  746  c ;  p.  592- 
693,  (f  89U  k;  p.  661-663,  ^  894- 
896 ;  p.  665-670,  ^  902  a-n ;  p.  679 
-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  703-710,  <t  940- 
962;  p.  873-881,  ^  1069-1075;  p. 
886-891,  if  1077.  Also,  Secbetion 
AND  Excretion,  Index  II. 

nevertheless,  the  Author  endeavours  to 
show  that  the  functions  of  organs  in 
the  organic  life  of  Animals  arc  carried  ' 
on,  like  the  analogous  ones  in  Plants,  i 
by  properties  inherent  in  all  parts,  and 
that  the  nervous  power  or  nervous 
influence  contributes  nothing  more  ' 
toward  the  functions  of  the  nutritive  : 
and  other  secretory  vessels  than  that 
of  exerting  a  modifying,  or  exciting,  ' 
or  depressing  influence  upon  them,  ' 
through  which  the  products  are  per- 
fected in  their  character,  or  increased 
or  diminished ;  but  those  instruments  . 
of  life  are  constantly  liable  to  preter- 
natural  influences    of  the    nervous 
power,  and  of  an  endless  variety,  and 
there  is  no  function  in  the  natural 
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etato  of  the  body*  Dooon 
apse,  no  acdon  of  lemedi 
the  nenroos  infliMfioe  d 
tieipata  (p.'  M-46w  «  101 
884-887,  ^  4M  0t469  ;  p 
p.  483-^i84»  i  746  cX  whj 
■their  ^^*— *pounilfMi  coodiij 
manifiatly .  inador  ita  po 
mowiainy  'infliwncn  Um 
prassioiM  made  ap<m  tl 
atmctura — it  bei^«  th 
Author's  dbctiino  ibat  i 
inflnannii  is  nmnhf  «b 
moitfyu^  eanao  oTUio  o 
tions,  ana  whonevmr  he  m^ 
inflnsnoo  aa  a  coatsis  of  O01 
or  ehjecta  to  ito  apfplieBlio 
.  of  any  of  tbo  pKieaaaea 
aiwrn  meana  in  tho  Snu 

.     it  inflnancua  tho  pwceaaa 
in  the  Uttffr  tkai  theaa  pi 

'  ganied  on  by  cnnaco  <m 
inhaiaQt  in  nU  potto,  p.  9 
p.84,«4Ll,4S;  p  64,Vu 
67,^148;  p.  75-76,^16 
$888;  p.  8»-tt7,  «  40( 
884-886^  4  464r^i67  i  p. 
46U;  p.  894,4  476;  p. 
476  h;  p.  81»^lfi.  f  4 
817-818,  «  488 -^  p.  481- 
m;  ^.  483-484,  4  744 
Vital  PnoPBariBa,  Om 
Jnitx  I  ;  RKansATioit, 
Muscles,  dec.  Index  II. 

is  the  agent  through  which  t 
Mental  Emotions  operate. 
Index  I  and  II. ;  Mental 
and  the  individual  PoMwton 
Neevous  Power,  Index  1 

but  there  is  an  essential  difie 
influence  of  the  nervons  ] 
organs  that  arc  Jess  interc 
at  all,  in  the  essential  p] 
organic  life,  where,  as  ii 
motion,  respiration,  contra 
sphincter  muscles,  peristj 
ments,  the  nervous  power 
immediate  stimulus  which 
muscles  into  action;  tho 
also,  the  motions  are  ace 
by  inherent  powers,  p  11 
and  many  of  the  preceding  i 
Also,  Vital  Propkstie*, 
PowEB,  Index  I  i   Sphiw 

CLES,Re8PI RATION,  Ik18,C. 

Index  11 
its  development  cftrec^  when 
Mental  Emotions  operate, 
turbanccs  aflfect  the  nervo 
and  tndireci  when  the  e 
fluences  proceed  from  o 
throuffh  sensitive  nerves 
and  the  transmitted  impi 
velops  the  nervous  inOuen< 
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Nervous  Power — continued. 

tuting  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  or  remote  sympathy — both 
orders  of  nerves  or  fibres  of  compound 
nerves  being  always  enraged  m  the 
latter  case,  while  in  the  former,  when 
the  Will  and  Passions  operate,  the 
excito-motory  nerves  or  fibres  are 
alone  concerned,  and  the  inflaence 
alone  centrifugal,  unless  the  Passions, 
as  is  common,  and  diseases  of  the 
nervous  centres,  &c.,  institute  im- 
pressions upon  distant  parts  that  are 
reverberated  upon  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, when  the  nervous  influence,  al- 
though direct  at  its  incipient  move- 
ment, may  establish  a  complex  circle 
of  reflex  actions,  and  undergo  modifi- 
cations of  its  alterative  influence,  not 
only  according  to  the  nature  of  its 
primary  exciting  cause,  but  according, 
also,  to  that  of  the  particular  natural 
constitution  of  different  parts,  and 
any  present   modified   condition   of 
parts  upon  which  its  influences  may 
fall,   since,   also,  any    preternatural 
condition  of  an  organ,  whether  ren- 
dered temporarily  so  by  disease,  or 
only   temporarily  disturbed   by   the 
nervous   influence  (as   in   snoexing 
from  a  strong  light  impinging  upon 
the  retina,  p.  327,  ^  500  t ;  p.  333,  ^ 
504  ;  p.  340-341,  ^  514  /),  U  equiva- 
lent to  influences  propagated  in  a  like 
manner  by  the  action  oi  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  and  will  modify  the 
nervous  influence  in  a  corresponding 
manner;  and  upon  this  reflected  in- 
fluence and  its  modifications  depend 
the  diseases  of  organs  that  grow  out 
of  each  other,  and  the  nature  of  the 
affections  as  they  may  spring  up  con- 
secutively, and  in  connexion  with  the 
constitutional  nature  tifdifTcrent parts, 
or  as  they  may  conspire  together  in  I 
aggravating  or  relieving  the  condi- 
tions of  each  other,  p.  59,  ^  189  A,  t; 
p.  61-6S,  ^  133-152;    p.  73.  ^  163; 
p.  101-102,  ^  201-202;    p.  107-119, 
5  227-234 ;   p.  282-284,  ^  451-453 ; 
p.  285-286,  ^  455 ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ; 
p.  321.  ^  496.  497;    p.  323-328,  ^ 
499-500  /;  p.  331-334,  §  500  O-510  ; 
p.  317-348,  (f  516  d.  No.  13.  517; 
p.  429-430,  ^  674  rf;  p.  526,  ^  828  <i; 
p.  539,  ^  848  ;    p.  592,  ^  89U  k;  p. 
646-648,  ^  833  e-g ;  p.  661-663,  ^ 
894-896 ;  p  665-676,  ^  902  fl-904  b ; 
p.  679-681.  ^  905  a;   p.  692,  ^  914- 
921 ;  p.  698-699,  ^  930-935;  p.  703- 
710,  i}  940-952  ;  p.  745-746,  ^  990| ; 
p.  831-833,  ^  10:)7/-A;    p.  838,  ^ 
1057i  ;  p.  865-«68,  i  1067;  p.  874- 
881,  ^  1071-1075;    p.  886-891,  ^ 
1077.       Also,    GcNRRALiZATloif    or 
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Reflex  Action  op  the  Nervous 
System,  Index  II. 
when  remedies  properly  applied  (as  with 
morbific  causes)  develop  the  alterative 
action  of  the  nervous  influence,  it  is 
not  commonly  by  exciting  dueate  in 
parts  which  are  the  direct  seat  of  their 
operation,  but  when  this  result  ensues 
it  is  mostly  through  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  directed  upon  the 
•eat  of  their  operation — though  prom- 
inent exceptions  occur  in  the  case  of 
Counter-IrriUnts,  p.  66-67,  ^  148 ;  p. 
339,  ^  514  g'h ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  e ; 
p.  421-423,  ^  657-658 ;  p.  483-484, 
i  746  c :  p.  522-523,  ^  827  6,  c ;  p. 
862-864,  ^  1066.  Also,  Musm,  Skin,' 
Cold,  dec..  Index  II. 
considered  in  its  slowly  progressive 
operation  through  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  when  brought 
into  effect  by  agents  belonging  to 
Author's  group  of  Alteratives,  and 
analogous  means,  both  physical  and 
mental — the  same  being  also  troe  of 
the  slowly  progressive  operation  of 
morbific  causes,  p.  1 1 1,  ^  233  h  233| ; 
p.  285-286,  ^  455  d-f;  p.  333,  ^  60S- 
506 ;  -p.  339,  ^  514  i^ ;  p.  344-346,  ^ 
516  <2,  No.  6 ;  p.  365,  ^  551 ;  p.  366, 
^  556 ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  e ;  p.  420- 
424,  ^  654-661 ;  p.  532,  (f  841 ;  p. 
647,  ^  863  d;  p.  551,  ^877;  p.  688- 

669,  ^  889  m,  mm ;  p.  646-649,  ^  893 
e-h :  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  668- 

670,  ^  902  ^-m ;  p.  675-676,  ^  904  A,• 

fc679-681,^905a.    Also,  Sphincter 
(TscLEs,  Alteratives;  Hydropho- 
bia, Virus  op  ;    Small-pox,  Miasm, 
Predisposition,  Index  II. 
may  operate  profoundly  with  morbific^ 
but  little  with  remedial  effect,  long 
aAer  the  exciting  cause  is  withdrawn, 
p.  66-67,  ^  148.  150;  p.  Ill,  ^  233*, 
2331 ;  p.  285-286,  ^  455  d-f;  p.  333, 
^  503-606  ;   p.  339-340,  ^  514  ^,  A  ; 
p.  344-345.  4  516  rf,  No.  6;   p.  364, 
^  545 ;  p.  365,  ^  549.  550 ;  p.  368,  ^ 
568,  660;   p.  416-417,  ^  649  e;  p. 
420-424,  4  654-661 ;   p.  425-427,  ^ 
664-666;   p.  532,  M41  ;    p.  542,  ^ 
854  c-e ;  p.  668-669,  ^  902  n^ ;  p.  707 
-708,  ^  949. 
the  incorporation  of  the  ccrcbro-spinal 
and  ganglionic  systems  in  all  parts 
renders  them  all  the  constant  subjects 
of  direct  and  reflex  nervous  influence; 
but  in  the  natural  state  of  the  body 
this  influence   is  not  strongly  pro- 
nounced, excepting   in    certain   in- 
stances, as  respiration,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  sphincter  muscles,  the 
motions  of  the  iris,  of  the  stomiieh 
and  intestine,  and  of  the  heart ;  but 
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otharwiie  most^  so  when  wotMe 

and  remedial  agents  and  the  mental 

.enM)Ciona  oper2e,  p.  65,  4  111-117; 

p.  58-69,  4  129  a;  t;  p.  61,  $  188  e; 

p.  62-67,  ^  136-161 ;  p.  87,  4  177; 

p.  88, 4  184-185 :  p.  101-102,  ^  201- 
'      202;  p.  106-1 12, f 222-234;  p.  116- 

117,  *  234/,  g;  p.  268,  i  Ul  if  p. 

262-266.  (  446  ii-447il;  p.  284-290, 

6  454-46U  <;  p.  ^M,  4  476  c;  p. 

W-841,  4  499-614 ;   p.  844-346,  « 

Bt6d,No.6;  p. 348, « 516 li, No.  13; 

i  p.  350-353, 4  524;  p.  854-362,  f  626 

. -680 ;  p.  608-509, 4  807^1 1 ;  p.  537 

.  '  -.689,(847«-84&;  p.  663-665, «  889 

,     m-r;  p.  092-^93,  i  89U  ki  p.  644- 

'     660,  ^893  c-i;  p.  657,  i  mm;  p. 

661-681,  i  894405;  p.  692-TO9,  « 

,    914-951 ;  p.  746-747,  $  990^  o^  6  ,- 

.      p.  864,  (  1040 ;  p.  865-868, 4  1067 ; 

p.  874, 4  1071 ;  p.  877-881,  i  1072  ^ 

1075;  p.  886-890.  4  1077. 

olber  ■trongiy  maiked  exanplea  of  n0ex 

action  of  toe  nenroot  eyatem,  and  of 

.  an  alteratiTe  nature,  occur  in  natural 

mutations  of  the  body  from  Infiuicy 

.  ^  to  ITonth,  and  others  m  other  natural 

,.^  oondttiona  to  which  the  system  is  iiw 

ddentally  liable,  as  in  geatatioa  and 

,  ,  Utctation.     See  Toutb,  Lactation, 

.  UtCeus,  Organs    or  Gbmbsation, 

KitK,  Index  IL 
)the  entire  dependence  of  res[uration 
upon  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence coincides  with  the  dependence 
of  the  act  of  vomiting  upon  the  same 
causation,  and  carried  by  the  Author 
through  a  chain  of  analo^es  consist- 
ing of  the  various  modifications  of 
respiration,  of  vomiting  as  produced 
by  emetics  of  various  Kinds,  by  loss 
of  blood,  by  tickling  the  fauces,  by 
tobacco  applied  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet,  by  pregnancy,  by  shock  of  falls, 
by  mental  emotions,  (kc,  and  the  di- 
vers influences  and  results  according 
to  the  nature  of  the  cause,  and  other 
coincidences  supplied  by  the  iris, 
sphincter  muscles,  skin,  cold,  sup- 
positories, tetanus,  &c.,  which  de- 
pend upon  other  modifications  of  the 
nervous  influence  through  reflex  ac- 
tion, and  the  analogies  supplied  by  the 
will  in  voluntary  motion — all  carried 
to  the  interpretation  of  all  the  cfTects 
of  active  emetics  and  cathartics,  both 
remedial  and  morbific,  and  by  the 
same  analogies,  their  effects,  when 
they  fall  short  of  vomiting  or  purging, 
or  other  prominent  results  that  arise 
from  larger  doses,  through  alUratvoe 
influences  of  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  upon  parts  beyond  the 
seat  of  their  direct  operation,  and 


Nerfooa  Power    tomlimMtd, 
Againat   the   chemical  \ 
OMStiixies   of  operation 
'  Miption— and  aul  this  cl 
j'  fiea  applied  to  the  mo 
j0f  all  other  iftmedial 
cauaes,  i^aical  and  i 
the  aame   interpretatioi 
otbon  ie  enitained  hj 
demwiatretionein  inunei 
ion  with  a  large  nuinber 
thinga  feraectively,  p.  6 
p.  lie,  4  888;  p.%3-34 
m;  p. 844-345,6686 d,] 
-848,  i  616  d.  No.  13 ;  ] 
657-658;   p.  686,  «  8R^ 
683,  4  841 ;  p.  648-642 
p,547-660,  f  868d;   i 

.  889«-^;  p.  668-669,  4 
p.  692,4  891^  il;  p.  631 
6;  p.  661-668,  $  894-1 
-672,  «  902  5-804  5; 
.  4  906  «;  p.  708-710, 
p.  881-888,  «  1067  f^ 
1057^  Alao^  Stomach, 
8uNt  Colo«-Showkb  Ba: 
BiaeusT,  Stmcopk,  and 
Axtialee  under  Gsnas 
Kkplbz  AcnoH  or  ti 
8t8TB«,  iftdex  ZT. 

etaamlea  of  its  cfleota  m  i 

'  lani  inflaininationi,  ang 
altering  the  natural  aei 
ofwionaly  and  sudden 
the  condition  of  morbid  fl 
and  the  condition  of  the 
brought  into  operation 
Emotions,  p.  296,  ^  47e 
332,  H22  ^--424  ;  p.  33 
a,  hi  p.  630-632,  ^  892 
710,^9616-952;  p.  865- 
p.  877-878,  ^  1072  5. 
Sweat,  Urine,  Food 
Mental  Evotioxs,  Ind 
D0EIFIC8,  Index  I, 

is  the  exciting  cause  of 
which  spring  up  as  com 
csch  other ;  but  the  sco 
lions,  one  or  more,  maj 
ferent  from  the  primaij 
in  part,  upon  the  peculiar 
of  different  tissues,  or  pail 
p.  62-68.  ^  135-162;  p. 
p.  339-340,  ^  614  A;  V 
716-722;  P.  483-484,  { 
Causes,  MoaBipic  ;  Ix 
Skin,  Tobacco,  Setox,  , 

etpounds  the  phU< 
and   Revulsion. 
Index  II. 

may  operate  upon  the  orga 
tionofthe  ncrvoua  centre 
upon  the  heart,  stomach 
suddenly  fatal  effect,  tl 
action  of  the  nervoua  syi 
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Nervous  Power — continued. 

blows  upon  the  epigastrium,  surgical 
operations,  hydrocyanic  acid,  &c.,  or 
directly  through  its  sudden  and  violent 
determination  upon  the  brain,  as  in 
the  case  of  joy  and  anger,  when  it 
may  act  by  suddenly  destroying  the 
life  of  the  brain,  and  also  farther  ex- 
emplified by  the  sudden  determination 
of  syncope,  and  the  consequent  sodden 
interruption  of  pleurisy,  &c.,  through 
direct  and  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  equally  acts  upon  all  other 
parts  of  the  nervous  system,  p.  107- 
111,^  226-S33i  ;  p.  296.  §  476  c ;  p. 
298,  «  47Ci  A ;  p.  800,  ^  479 ;  p.  301, 
^  480  ;  p.  302,  ^  481  6;  p.  304,  ^  481 
p;  p.  306-^08,  ^  483  b ;  p.  320,  ^  494 
dd;   p.  324,  ^  500  c,  d;  p.  334-335, 
^  509-511 ;    p.  402-403,  ^  634-636 ; 
p.  534,  ^  844  ;  p.  704,  ^  943  a-944  a  ; 
p.  707,  ^  947;  p.  709,  ^  951  b-d;  p. 
831-833,  ^  1057/-^;  p.  858,  ^  1067i  ; 
p.  862-864,  <f  1066 ;    p.  865-868,  ^ 
1067;    p  878-881,^1074-1076;    p. 
887,  ^  1077.     Also,  Jov  and  Anoeb, 
Mkntal  Kmotions;  Serpents, Virus 
OK  ;    Stomach,  Blows  upon  ;   Pain, 
Ox  voEN,  Opium,  Sedatives  {Aamite)^ 
Neuralgia,  Antispasmodics  ;  Brain, 
Inflammation   op  ;     Bloodletting, 
Lo«s  OF  Blood,  Index  II. ;    Will, 
Index  I.  and  II. 
its  opposite  inlluenccs  upon  the  sensi- 
bility of  nerves  through  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  the  cause  and 
cure  of  pain  (when  not  tlic  direct  result 
of  causes  operating  locally)  and  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  means  by  which 
it  is  brought  into  operation,  whether 
by  morbitic  causes,  or  sedatives,  loss 
of  blood.  6tc.,  and  equally  relieved 
through  the  same  influence  by  Bien- 
tal  emotions,  and  according  to  their 
nature,  p  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  3i«,  ^  481  I 
b ;  p.  3^3-324,  ^  500  c ;  p  684-585,  | 
^  891  rf,  e;   p.  587-590,  ^  891  k-s;  \ 
p    592-593,  ^  89U  f^i  P    831-832, 
<^  1057  f;  p.  838,  ^  1057J  ;   p.  802- 
86 1,  (f  i066.     Also.  Pain,  Sedatives 
{Aconite),  Neuralgia,  Antispasmod- 
ics, Bloodletting,  Poultices, /«<i<:j 

applied  thn>ugh  alterative  influence  of 
reflex  nctioii  of  the  nervous  system 
to  the  modus  operandi  of  Cinchona, 
Ia>ss  of  Blood,  and  of  other  things  of 
whose  mode  of  operation  we  are  said 
to  be  ignorant,  and  in  connexion  with 
illustrations  drawn  from  the  modus 
operandi  of  a  6V/or,  and  where,  also, 
under  the  several  references,  the  or- 
panic  influences  of  remedial  agents 
through  the  instrumentality  of  nerv- 
ous action  and  the  philosophy  which 


Nervous  Vovfer— continued. 

concerns  their  substitution  of  transi- 
toiy  pathological  conditions  for  the 
more  profound,  is  summarily  present- 
ed, p.  696-597,  ^  892 Z>,  c;  p.  676-681 
^  904  £-905  a.  Also,  p.  67.  ^  149- 
151 ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p.  108-1 10,  ^  22'^ 
-232 ;  p.  542,  ^  845  c-e;  p.  664.  C 
871 ;  p.  592-693,  ^  891i  k;  p.  661- 
663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  664-666.  ^  900- 
901 ;  Bloodletting,  Remedies,  Re- 
ilEDiAL  Action,  Index  II. ;  Nbrvou>. 
Power,  Index  I: 
influences  very  profoundly  the  functions 
of  secretion  and  excretion,  whether 
brought  into  preternatural  action  by 
physical  agents,  or  loss  of  blood,  oi 
mental  emotions,  and  is  always  the 
cause  of  the  redundances  that  may 

• 

arise  and  the  changes  they  may  un- 
dergo in  parts  beyond  the  seat  of  thr 
direct  action  of  physical  causes,  and 
all  other  causes  through  its  modifying 
influences  upon  the  immediate  instru- 
ments, p.  66-67,  ^  148 ;  p.  230-232,  d 
422-424 ;  p.  289.  ^  461  ;  p. 421-423, 
4  657-668 ;   p  631-632,  J  8921 ;   p. 
668-669.  ^  902  ^r.  h ,   p.  704,  ^  94:^ 
/a,  b;    Sbcret:on  and   Excretion. 
Bile,  Sweat,  Milk,  Weeping,  Fead, 
Jealousy,  Skin,  Kidnev.Cold.Heat  ; 
Water.  Hot  ;    Food,  Tea,  Emetics. 
Bloodi-etti.nu.  Loss  op  Blood,  Men- 
tal Fmotioks,  Index II. ;  Sudorific^. 
Ind/x  I. 
exerts  the  same  influence  in  the  produc- 
cion  of  animal  heat  as  upon  other  se- 
cretions, p.  262-270,  ^  446-447 ;    j.. 
807-808,  if  1044-1046.     Also,  p.  C3. 
^  152  <z ;  p.  245,  H40  e ;  p.  250.251 
^  441  c;  p.  335-336,  ^  612  fl,  b;   p 
339,  ^  614  h;   p.  365,  ^  889  g;   p 
579-680,  ^  890i  d;  Organic  Heat, 
Index  I.;    Hybernating   ANIMAL^. 
Tea,  Index  II. 
employed  by  the  Author  to  expound  thc 
dependence  of  the  first  act  of  respirn 
tion  through  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  whoso  centripetal  sourct* 
is  the  skin.     See  Reflex  Action  oi- 
THE  Nervous  System  ;    also.  Skin. 
Syncope,  Index  II. 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  syncope  ar, 
arising  from  loss  of  blood,  and  of 
subsequent  restoration,  and  supplies 
analogies  for  tho  Author*s  doctrine^ 
in  relation  to  the  nervous  influence 
as   connected  with   Pathology    and 
Therapeutics.      See  Syncope,  Loss 
op  Blood,  Mental  Emotions,  Itidex 
II 
exerts  its  elTects.  in  modifying  the  con- 
dition of  the  solids  and  fluids,  upon 
the  capillary  vessels,  and  in  develop- 
ing muscular  motion  upon  tha  inJi- 
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Nervous  Power — continued. 

Yiflual  fibres,  &c.,  p.  54,  ^  109  6 ;  p. 
320-227,  ^  409  b-A\  1 ;  p.  355,  ^  526 
a;  p.  804-805,  ^  104a  Also,  Causes, 
Morbific  ;  Remedies,  Rbmeoial  Ac- 
tion, &c.,  Index  II. ;  Neevous  Pow- 

BSfVlTAL  PrOPBBTIES,  OrOANIC  LlFB, 

Index  I. 
kardncsM  and  incomprcsMibility  of  palse, 
and  buffing  and  cupping  of  blood,  in 
inflammations,  depend  upon  its  modi- 
fying influence  upon  the  sanguiferous 
organs,  while  the  loss  of  blood,  or  a 
mental  emotion,  will  quickly  change 
its  influence  and  render  it  subversive 
of  those  conditions,  p.  444-445,  ^  688 
«-/;  p.  706-710,  ^  951-952  b.     Also, 

.    BLOODLBTTIIfO,    MeNTAL-    EmOTIONS, 

ToNODE,  Urine,  Kidney,  Sweat,  dec, 
Index  IL 

direct  and  reJUXf  employed  as  the  prin- 
cipal basis  in  demonstration  of  the 
substantive  existence  and  self-ceting 
nature  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive 
Principle,  p.  873-881,  ^  1069-1075 ; 
p.  886-891,  ^  1077. 

determines  the  act  of  roosting  and  of 
sleeping  in  the  erect  posture,  and  in 
a  manner  anaIog<M8  to  ks  action  upon 
the  sphincter  muscles^  p.  890-891,  ^ 
1077.  Also,  Sfhiucter  Muscles, 
Alteratives,  Sufpos»ories,  Grief, 
Hope,  Index  II. 

lecent  observations  upon,  confirming 
important  principles  in  these  Insti- 
tutes, p  80'J-808,  ^  1039-1045. 

is  not  a  movable  substance,  in  transitu 
from  part  to  part,  but,  like  the  prin- 
ciple of  Light,  is  every  where  diffused 
through  its  appropriate  medium,  and, 
like  that  principle,  is  brought  into  op- 
eration by  exciting  causes,  and  with 
every  variety  of  effect  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  causes,  nor  is  there 
any  preatcr  difficulty  in  understand- 
ing its  imputed  modifications  than  the 
polarization  of  light,  or  any  other  at- 
tributes which  the  Author  assigns  it 
than  such  as  appertain  to  Light,  p  80, 
^  169  A,  d;  p  84,  ^  175  b,  bb;  p.  88, 
^184  6;  p.  114-120,  »^ 234  f-235;  p 
330,  ^  500  n ;  p.  334,  ^  507  ;  p.  670, 
^  902  k. 
Nervous  System.  Sec  Nerves  ;  Nerves, 
Motor  ;  Nerves,  Sensitive,  Index  I. 

anatomical  account  of,  and  of  its  uses, 
and  precautions  to  be  observed  in  ex- 
periments upon — with  a  reference  to 
Author's  application  of  direct  and  re- 
flex action  of,  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  all  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
beyond  the  seat  of  their  direct  opera- 
tion, embracing  in  this  application  the 
natural  interchange  of  actions  among 
all  parts  which  is  carried  on  through 


NerrouB  System — continued. 

reflex  actions  of  the  nerrc 

and  for   applying   the   sa 

propagation  of  disease  fro 

to  another,  and  for  resoW 

eration  of  Mental  Emotio 

Will  through  direct  develi 

mstrumentaUty   of  the    i 

fluence,  and  as  more  full 

in  other  places,  p.  284-2 

530;  p.  661-681,  ^  894-S 

711,4  915-952.     Also.  B 

Tioif  or  THE  Nbbtous  S 

MEDLAL  Action,  Mental 

Generalization  of  Rbfl 

dtc..   Index  II.  ;    Nervoi 

Sympathy,  Will,  Index  i 

is  the  medium  through  whi 

of  the  organic  system  are 

hy  its  reflex  actions   in  1 

relations,  and,  although  i 

operation  among  all  parti 

festations  are  not  strongly  ] 

except  in  particular  func 

respiration,   the    contract! 

sphincter  muacles.  the  moi 

iris,  dec.,  or  as  brought  inl 

special  causes,  as  in  degli 

when  its  reflex  action  starl 

as  excited  by  cold,  or  the 

lime    of  parturition,   or 

Emotions  when  its  displa 

various  and  strongly  mani 

by  the  Will ;  but  is  broug 

tematural  operation   by   : 

and  remedial   agents,  and 

mediate   exciting    cause 

and  their  cure  in  all  |:arts 

scat  of  the  direct  action 

and  remedial  agents,  and 

that  ensue  upon  each  olh 

our  Chemical  friends  com 

ply  the  laws  of  the  science 

caltivate  to  the  moduR  ope 

mcJial  and  morbific  agents 

accept  the  absunlilv  of  sup 

all  the  forogointr  natural  re 

nervous  influences  arc  equ 

cal,  and  deny  to  organic  ai 

is.  Nature)  all   pariiripati 

work  of  cure,  p.  54-55.  s^ 

p.  58-59,  <)  129^,,.   p  6! 

p.  62-67,  (^   136-151;    r.  ! 

p.  88,  ^184-185;    p   lOl-^ 

202;  p.  106-112.  ^«2-«;! 

235,  M99-511  ;    p.  2i3,  < 

262-26M,  ^  446  a-447  d ; 

^454-46U  r;  p.  296,  ^  47< 

302,^^1  b;  p    323-341. 

p.  344-345,  ^  516  J.  No 

^  516  (/,  No.  13  ;   p    350-; 

p.  354-362,  <^  52G-530  ;    , 

^  71,5-722;    p.  5<),S-;->09,  - 

p.  537-539,  <f  847  r-S4S 

^  889  a-{r;  p.  592-593,  6 
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M2-650,  ^  893  a-i;  p.  667,  ^  893  ;» ; 
p.  661-681, ^  894-905;  p.  698-709, 
\  914-951  ;  p.  745-747,  4  990^  «,  b ; 
p.  804,  ^  1040;  p.  865-868,  ^  1067  ^ 
p.  874.  ^  1071 ;  p.  877-681,  ^  1072  ^ 
-1075 ;  p.  886-890,  ^  1077. 

all  remote  effedi  of  the  MentSal  Emo- 
tions, and  of  the  Will,  and  of  physical 
agents  applied  to  the  nervous  centres, 
and  of  all  diseases  of  those  centres, 
and  of  the  nerves,  are  consequences 
of  the  nervous  influence,  developed  at 
first  in  a  direct  manner,  though  all  but 
the  Will  are  generally  followed  by  re- 
flex actions,  p.  107,  i  227  ;  p.  109,  ^ 
230;  p  670-671,  ^  902  /-908;  p. 
733-734,  ^  973-975.  Also,  Mkntal 
Emotions,  Sympathy  (experiments), 
Index  77. ;  Will,  Index  I.  and  II. 

experiments  upon,  mostly  by  A.  P.  W. 
Philip,  to  determine  the  **Laws  of 
the  Vital  Functions,"  in  the  relations 
it  bears  to  the  Heart  and  Vessels  of 
Circulation,  p.  295-310,  ^  476-485; 
p.  311-315,  ^  487-489— and  to  the 
Voluntary  Muscles,  p.  810-315,  ^486 
-489 — and  to  the  Alimentary  Canal, 
p.  315,  ^  490, 491— and  to  the  Lungs, 
p.  315,  ^  491 ;  with  practical  applica- 
tions by  the  Author  to  Patholosy  and 
Therapeutics,  and  introduced  ror  the 
sole  purpose  of  applying  them  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  effects  of  all  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents  beyond  the 
seat  of  their  direct  action,  and  of  the 
Passions,  through  alterative  influences 
of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
in  the  former  case,  and  of  primarily 
direct  and  secondarily  reflex  in  the 
latter,  and  of  the  naturally  concerted 
actions  among  all  parts,  their  disturb- 
ances of  each  other,  &c.,  t^.,  and 
throughout  a  greater  part  of  tho  work. 

the  varieties  of  sympathy  or  reflex  action 
as  conducted  through  the  medium  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  various  phys- 
iological illustrations,  p.  321-335,  ^ 
495-5 11 — and  the  physiological  laws 
of  sympathy  or  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system  introduced  for  the 
purpose  only  of  applying  them  as 
stated  in  the  preceuing  subdivisions, 
p.  335-362,  ^  512-530. 

Henercdizatton  of  its  Uw9  as  applied  by 
the  Author  to  interpret  the  modus 
operandi  of  morbific  and  remedial 
a»»nts,  both  physical  and  mental,  as 
aforesaid,  and  nrom  which  arise  all 
the  changes  in  the  solids  and  fluids 
as  a  consequence  of  the  alterative  in- 
fluence exerted  by  the  nervous  action 
upon  the  various  series  of  capillary 
vessels,  and  showing  spedficalnr  that 
this  action,  both  direct  and  reflex,  is 


Nervous  System    eemtimud. 

the  fundamental  cause  not  only  of 
increased  secretions  so  far  as  the 
ftinetion  does  not  depend  upon  other 
stimuli,  but  of  the  various  modifica- 
tions which  the  secretions  undergo  in 
disease,  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
cause  by  which  the  nervous  influence 
is  excited,  whether  physical  or  mental, 
p.  230-231,  ^22-423;  p.  289,  ^  461 ; 
p.  631-632,  ^  8921  •„  p.  668-669,  4 
902 ^,  A;  p.  704,  ^  943  A,  b.  Also, 
Fkab,  JEALOuav,  Wbepivg,  Tea, 
Food  ;    Watbb,  Hot  ;    Skcbctiov 

AND   ExCftETION,  MeVTAL  EmOTIONS, 

Remedial  Action,  Index  11. ;  Nbbv- 
ous  Power,  Sympathy,  Index  I,  and 
II 

exerts  the  same  influence  in  the  produc- 
tion of  animal  heat  as  upon  other  se- 
cretions, only  in  the  former  case  it  is 
mmply  an  excitant,  while  in  the  latter 
it  increases,  diminishes,  and  modifies 
their  condition  in  «n  endless  variety 
of  ways,  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  exciting  causes,  p.  262-270,  4 
446-447 ;  p.  807-808,  ^  1044-1046 
Also,  p.  68,  ^  152  a ;  p.  245,  ^440  « 
p.  250-251,  ^  441  c;  p.  289,  ^  461 
p.  335-336,^ 512  M*  P  339,  ^514  A; 
p.  365,  ^  889  ^ ;  p  483-484, 4  746  c; 
p  579-580,  ^  890{  d.  Also,  Okganxc 
Heat,  7ii^z  /. ;  Hybbbnating  Ani- 
mals, Index  II. 

Bbown-Sequ  abd's  interesting  and  inge- 
nious discoveries  in  relation  to  spinal 
cord,  p.  802-803,  ^  1037. 

acts  as  a  whole  in  ita  natural  state  so 
far  as  the  great  nervous  centres  are 
engaged  in  developing  motion  or 
otherwise  influencing  or  modifying 
actions  and  their  results  in  organic 
and  animal  life,  however  much  cer- 
tain parts  may  hold  a  predominating 
power,  and  the  great  sympathetic 
system  derives  a  concurrent  action 
from  the  cerebro-spinal,  and  there- 
fore experiments  made  upon  isolated 
portions  with  a  view  to  their  inde- 
pendent functions  are  liable  to  &lsify 
Nature,  p.  1 1-12,  ^  6^  e-f;  p.  54-56, 
^  110-117;  p.  287-289,  ^  469-461 ; 
p.  292,  M73  a;  p.  293,  ^73  c;  p. 
296-298,  ^  467i  a-h ;  p.  303,  ^  481 
e-/;  p.  306-308,  ^  483  A,  c ;  p.  357- 
858,  ^  590-591. 

mistakes  in  regard  to  reflex  action  from 
confounding  results  of  experiments 
on  trunk*  of  nerves  with  those  upon 
their  expanded  extremities,  p  888,  4 
614  d;  p.  347,  ^  616  d.  No.  10;  p. 
620-521,^  826  d.  Alto,  Medical  and 
PhyHolofieal  Commeniaries,  vol.  L, 
p.  607,  663-666. 

an  intimate  connexion  established  be- 


Nervous  S 

tween  the  organt 

nul  life  bir  the  intsreommunication  of 

tbe  ceiebro-ipinal  and  gBUgUonic  ■;■- 


inteicbuiffti 
p.  54^, 


of  leflex  nerrotu  ■clion, 
IIO^IIT^  p.  lOT,  i  SS4;  p.  110,  4 
S3S  ;  p.  384-287,  4  464-460  ;  p.  341 
-363,  i  6141-634  — and  h«ltc«  tbe 
coniaUioiii  of  the  Toluntair  mopcle* 
which  PDiue  upon  inteatiual  imtation 
and  upon  ■pum  of  tbe  atoniBeb.  u>d 
varioui  other  iMulliBg  conseqaence* 
of  a  recipnx»l  natura,  p.  S47-34S, 
Not.  11-13,  Ac, 
subject,  like  all  other  organs,  to  a  dstenn- 
inatian  of  direct  and  leBei  d 
inlluenco  upon  iu  own  or^anintion 
when  developed  bj  the  PaMiDD*,  or  b^ 
influDnwtian,  or  in  juriea,  or  mechani- 
cal or  other  pbyikal  initatwni  of  the 
nerroae  centrei ;  but  it*  own  affee- 
tions  in  thie  raepect  are  of  difficult 
analyait,  p.  109,  4  830  ;  p.  866-368, 
^bSedi  p.709,49SU;  p.  a3l-«32. 
il067f.g.   Alao,NiDiiLau,OriuM, 

StDATlVEB.ANTIaUKtODICB;   BlilM. 

iNrLAMMAtloN  Or;  Mkhtil  Eho- 
Tios*.  Jot  «nd  Anocb,  and  ibc  other 
individnni  Paiiiotu,  AH^arBxrici, 
OxvoEH,  P*l^  1  SEErEitTs,ViRO>or; 
HvdrocvinicAcid;  SroHicH.BLOwa 
upon;  Nb«vous  Powsb,  y-ii* //. 
the  nervous  influence  may  be  determ- 
ined with  such  luddcD  vioteoce  upon 
the  brain  u  Co  instantlycxtinguiah  life, 
ihough  doobtleas,  also,  the  same  ii 
flucnce  ]m  prapagated  nmultaneouaty 
upon  all  the  organic  viscera,  p.  107- 
111,  4  2«6-S33}i  p.  293,  f  4761  h; 
p.  300.  4  479  ;  p.  301,  4  480  ;  p.  304, 
t481p;  p.  300-308.4483 i;  p.  31iO, 
(,  494  M ;  p.  334,  4  600  c,  d ;  p.  334- 
33S,  4  609-611  ;  p.  403-403,  4  •34, 
636;  p.  534,  4  844:  p.  700.  4  961  c; 
p.  866-868,  4  1067;  p.  879-831,  4 
1074-1076;  p.  887,  4  1077.  Also, 
'    -        -    ' ;    SroMiCH,  Bt-owa 


<,  ixdcx  11. 


of  Mil 


n  suppo*in|[  "all  convulsive 
aOections  to  be  ditiata  of  the  true 
spinal  or  excito-motory  system,"  and 
that  "the  spinal  marrow,  ezduwitt  of 


life."  1 


Lathegi 


Kofan 


I  or  organic  life  depcnclB.prob- 
aoiy,  on  ihe  sanglionic  aystem,"  and 
his  mistake  in  contradicting  an 

Kiant  e»perinienl  by  A.  P.  Wil 
iLir,  p  296-297,  4  476i  *,  p  306- 
308.  4  4B3  i,  c  ,-  p  367-358,  4  6S6  d,- 
p    4G7-468,  4  7!9.      Also,  p.  11-1" 
4  54  r,/;    p    54-66.  4  110-117; 
187-seO,  4  468-461*  ;   p.  888,  4  473 
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Nervoua  System — continued. 

and  in  respect  to  the  question  before 
us  we  may  appeal  to  what  was  accom- 
plished by  our  predecessors  (deny  it  as 
we  may),  in  inferring  the  existence 
and  many  of  the  laws  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  from  natural 
phenomena  alone,  p.  290,  ^  463  a,  b ; 
p.  295-296,  ^  476  b ;  which  brings  us 
to  the  Author*8  immediate  object — 
that  of  having  inferred  different  series 
of  cxcito-motory  nerves  or  fibres  of 
compound  nerves  for  the  fulfilment 
of  several  special  functions,  one,  for 
example,  for  common  sensation,  an- 
other for  specific,  a  third  for  sympa- 
tketiCf  another  for  voluntary  motion, 
another  for  the  glandular  organs,  6cc., 
p.  100-103,  ^  197-204;  p.  280-283, 
^  450-451  ;  p.  330,  ^  500  n;  though 
it  cannot  be  satisfi^torily  inferred 
from  the  simple  phenomena  in  health 
or  disease  whether  there  be  any  spe> 
cial  cxcito-motory  nerves  or  series  of 
fibres  destined  for  influences  upon 
the  glandular  or  other  fluid  products, 
p  230-232,  ^  422  &-424 ;  p.  335- 
330,  ^  512  a,  b;  p.  630-632,  ^  892} 
h;  and  an  experiment  bv  Claude 
Bkrnard  of  pricking  the  floor  of  the 
fourth  cerebral  ventricle  discredits 
all  analytical  conclusions  upon  the 
question  of  excito-sccrctory  nerves, 
htit  very  greatly  so  upon  many  others 
of  a  specific  nature,  p.  792-793,  ^ 
1032  d,  and,  doubtless,  about  the  only 
reliable  amount  of  experimental  in- 
quiry as  to  the  influence  of  the  nerves 
iil>on  the  secretions  was  supplied  by 
A .  P.  W.  Philip,  as  published  in  the 
Ijondon  Philosophical  Transactions 
for  1815  and  1817,  and  of  which  a 
summary  abstract  relative  to  our  sub- 
ject occurs  at  p.  314-315,  ^489;  p. 
317-318,  ^  493  a-d.  Also,  p.  264,  ^ 
446  c;  p.  289,  ^  460,  461 ;  and  Uy- 
nRRNATixo  Animals,  Index  II. 
its  mechanism  and  laws  of  reflex  action 
upon  which  is  founded  the  Author*! 
physiological  demonstration  of  the 
substantive  oxutence  and  self-acting 
nature  of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive 
Principle,  p.  873-874,  ^  1070-1071— 
and  physiological  examples  of  the  re* 
flex  action,  and  of  the  Will  in  its  sim- 
ply direct  action,  and  of  the  Mental 
Emotions  in  their  operation  through 
direct  development  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence and  tne  subsequent  institution 
of  reflex  actions,  and  the  application 
of  the  whole  to  the  foregoine  object, 
and  to  the  explosion  of  the  doctrines 
in  materialism,  p.  874-892,  ^  1072- 
1077 ;  p  904-906,  ^  1078  g-r. 
relative  slracturc  and  other  physiological 


Nervous  System — continiud. 

conditions  of  the  main  central  part  in 
the  infancy  of  man  and  animals,  as 
implied  by  their  intellectual  and  in- 
stinctive habits,  respectively,  p.  892- 
895,  ^  1078  a,  b;  p.  904-906,  ^  1078  q. 

a  concurrence  of  action  between  the 
main  central  portion  and  the  Soul 
and  Instinctive  Principle,  p.  892,  ^ 
1078. 

the  central  part  of,  less  subservient  to 
the  Soul  than  to  the  Instinctive  Prin- 
ciple, p.  894,  f  1078  b;  p.  903-906, 
^  1078  q. 

its  varieties  in  the  principal  central  por- 
tion employed  to  distinguish  the  Soul 
from  the  Instinctive  Principle,  p  896, 
^  1078  d;  p.  897-898,  ^  1078  «,-  p. 
903-906,  ^  1078  q.  Also,  Soul  and 
Instinctive  Phinciple,  Index  II. 
Neuraloia, 

its  sudden  relief  by  Aconite  when  applied 
along  the  course  of  an  affected  nerve 
demonstrative  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  remedies  through  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  and  of  the  modification  of  that 
influence  according  to  the  nature  of 
the  exciting  cause,  and  that  the  nerv- 
ous influence  may  be  determined  with 
alterative  effect  as  well  upon  the  or- 
ganic constitution  of  any  part  of  the 
nervous  system  as  upon  other  orgafas, 
and,  farther,  shows  that  pain  is  relieved 
by  that  influence,  p.  838,  ^  1057^ 
Also,  Antispasmodics,  Opium,  Seda- 
tives, Index  II. 
Nitric  Acid, 

applied  as  a  pedilwnum^  subverts  syph- 
ilis and  hepatic  diseases,  and  increases 
the  secretion  ofbile,  through  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  p.  530,  ^  837  c — wtdle 
'*our  astonishment  is  great  that  the 
bile  is  not  more  frequently  aflfected 
by  the  various  medicinal  agents  put 
into  the  stomach" — ^but  far  less  so 
than  that  the  highly  irritable  heart 
should  escape,  were  there  any  found- 
ation for  the  doctrine  of  operation  by 
absorption,  p.  527,  ^  829.  Also,  Sul- 
phuric Acid;  Lead,  Acetate  op; 
Silver,  Nitbate  op  ;  Opium,  Cold, 
Index  II. 
Nimous  Oxide  Gas, 

employed,  in  connexion  with  oxygen 
and  other  things,  to  show,  in  part, 
upon  chemical  grounds,  that  anes- 
thetics are  not  absorbed,  but  that  they 
produce  their  constitutional  effects 
through  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  s3rBtem — the 
philosophy  being  the  same  as  in  res- 
piration when  the  reflex  action  is  ex- 
cited by  an  inappreciable  irritation  of 
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-cniliniuiL 


NiUoui  Oxide  Gu 

the  pulmon*rjr  mncoui  tiifue,  i 
623,  ^837  b-di  p  862-^64,  j 
AUo,  RE.riRiTiOK,  Emktici. 
ACH.  OiYOKN,  Index  II. ;  Ni 
PowEK.  Index  I.  and  II. 

Nvi  VoNic     See  Hyd 
l«Ui  II. 


the  phfaiologT  of  lomi^g  from,  tee., 
through  reflet  Bclion  of  the  uerrc— 
■yiteni,  employed  by  the  Author 
illuilraliDg  Ibe  modui  operandi  of  all 
IDQibilic  and  remedial  uenti  through 
alteTBlive  influence)  ofdiiect  and  re- 
flei  nervout  action ;  and  foi  Ibe  aome 


_1abt  cau«ea  and  upon  varioai  paita, 
and  from  Tanous  cauaes  incapable  of 
abaorption  or  chemical  action,  and 
coming  from  mental  oa  nellaa  pby*- 
ical  lourcei,  will  inatilule,  through 
comploi  circle*  of  reSex  action*,  a 
common  ultimate  cfiect,  luch  aa  fom- 
iting,  or  other  Vcaulta,  and  bow,  nhen 
inttituted  by  mental  emotiani, 
impreaaion  which  ia  primuily  made 
upon  a  dtitant  part  nill  inatitute  reSei 
BCtiona  that  leault  in  violent  manifeit' 
alion* — allofnbich  i*  eiemplified  h 
the  caaa  of  offensive  odora  in  Iheii 
production  of  vomiting,  nhoae  pri- 
mary impreaaion  i*  made  upon  the 
olfactory  nerve,  and  thus  trantmitled 
to  the  brain,  from  nheoco  the  i 
oua  influence  i*  propagated  upon  the 
mucoua  tiaaue  of  the  atomach,  v' '  ' 
il  irritates  adcr  the  manner  ol 
emetic,  when  thii  impreaiion  ie 
tamed  to  the  nervous  centres 
thence  leflectcd  upon  the  abdominal 
muscles  and  muscular  coal  of  the 
■lomach.  the  former  of  nrhich  are 
tbroirn  into  convulsive  action  and 
the  action  of  the  Utter  violently  ti 
versed — and  again,  when  a  strong 
light  gives  rise  to  eneciing,  nhose 
primary  imprenion  ia  made  upon  the 
retina,  when  the  nervous  influence  is 
reflected  from  the  brain  through  ei- 
cilo-molory  fibrea  of  the  ruaal  branch  < 
of  the  linh  pair  of  nerves  upon  the 
Schneiderian  membrane,  which  it  irri- 
tates after  the  manner  of  anufT,  when 
thia  impression  is  relumed  to 
nervouB  centres  through  seni 
fibrea  of  the  lamc  nasal  branch,  and 
thence  reflected  with  convulaivo  effect 
upon  the  abdominal  muBcles,  but  in  i 
different  manner  from  the  odor— ani 
again,  a»  an  ofTiTaive  apcctacla  givei 
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Oil,  Caitor— coNliiiticiL 

finr  habUaal  eonilipatiaii,  pi  866,  ^ 
665^;  ii.666,^87S;  •.fifa,4689 
m;  p.  884,  4  l(»f  L  AUo^  AuniA- 
Tivit,  Index  IL 

be«k  cathaitic  in  aoKlal  finrar,  p.  843,  4 
1068  4. 

•hoold  be  exhOnted  in  emufMf  ngu- 
Uted  6iimm  tfafoaghonl  tbe  piogreM 
of  many  diMMti,  and  at  the  advaneed 
■tagrea  of  all,  and  for  its  giadoal^  al- 
teratita  eflbet,  p.  666,  4  878;  p.  668^ 
669,  ^  889  m;  j>.  884,  4  1867  /. 

poaaeaata  a  aopdnfie  Tiitaa,  p.  884  8t6> 
^  1057  /. 

time  for  ita  adminiatiatidn  oompaied 
with  otbar  cathaitiea,  p.  670^  {  889 
n;  p.  836,  4  1067/. 

injecteld  into  the  dfcalatkm,  and  whj  ita 
efieeta  in  that  oaae,  or  jn  other  ainular 
examplea,  piore  nothing  in  bdudf  of 
the  aapposed  operation  mFremadiaa  by 
absorption,  p.  689-680,  ^  837  a,  4  ;  p. 
676-676,  ^  904  6;  p.  677,  4  904  e. 
Oil,  Cboton, 

ita  operation,  aa  a  oathartio,  whan  aim- 

Sly  applied  to  the  tongue,  or  intro- 
nced  mto  the  rectnm,  in  tkie  quantity 
of  a  drop,  iiloatratea  the  principle  of 
continuoos  sympathy  (or,  aa  tbe  Au- 
thor ptefera,  continiiooa  tt^hunu,  p. 
323,  ^  498  a),  the  impmaawn  b^g 
propagated,  aa  in  leediing  the  anna 
or  aeptam  nasi,  eontinnooaly  along 
the  mueoua  tract,  being  equivalent  to* 
the  direct  paieaoe  of  a  cathartic,  or 
any  other  irritauon,  while^  alao^  the 
impiesaion  thus  produced  upon  the 
tissue  establishea  an  alterative  reflex 
action  of  the  nenrous  system,  modified 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  exciting 
cause,  aira  which  ia  the  common  result 
of  continuous  sympathy,  p.  68,  f  19B 
f;  p  383-3S8,  «  498  a-g;  p.  348,  « 
616  d;  p.  344-346,  No.  8;  p.  666,  « 
828  d.  Also,  ifedira/ and  P^jw/o^ 
eal  CammenUuiUt  vol.  i.,  p.  494-613; 
p.  569-674^-and  the  logical  mind  wiU 
readily  pereeire  that  Una  ia  analogooa 
to  the  reflex  actiona  that  are  generated 
by  impresaiona  made  by  Mental  Emo- 
tions up>n  the  mueoua  tiaaue  of  the 
stomach  and  inteatine,  when  they  give 
rise  to  vomiting  and  purging,  andap- 
ply  the  whole  to  the  mterpretation  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agenta  upon 
parte  beyond  the  aeat  oftheir' direct 
effect  to  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  while, -abo,  the  coin- 
cidences in  effects  between  the  phys- 
ical and  mental  causes  will  as  readily 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
morbific  and  remedial  effects  of  Men- 
tal Emotions  are  equally  aa  those  of 
the  phyaieal  causes  owing  to  the  same 
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veraatile  nervoua  infloenee.  See 
Onoaa,  Fxab,  DiaeosT,  Mimtal 
Enonoirs,  Index  U. 

fot  like  leaaon,  when  cathaitiea  fall 
rather  abort  of  developing  the  full 
reflex  influence  that  ia  neceaaary  to 
the  -cathartie  efieet,  chewing  a  Uttle 
Rhubarb  will  often  apeedily  and  ef- 
foetnally  determine  the  reault.  See 
CAniABTics,  Iwdgs  II. 

the  ibregoinff  prinople  ia  exactly  the 
aame  aa  when  reflex  actiona  are  in- 
atitnted  and  progreaaively  increased 
in  foroe  by  Inflammation  of  any  part 
wlMa  pvonegated  eontinuoualy  nom 
tn  iaoiated  mdnt,  p.  343,  ^  616  d;  p. 
636,  ^  828  d ;  p.  663-664,  f  889  «. 
Opium— continued  nom  Index  /., 

*'  it  ia  very  aingular  that  a  pill  of  opinm, 
adminiatereo  by  the  atomach  at  night, 
will  be  vomited  up  in  the  mommg, 
MfUrkamngwrodueed  He  narcotic  effecV^ 
— explainedby  the  Author  through  ita 
development,  oy  aimple  contact  with 
the  stomach,  of  an  alterative  reflex 
nervoua  action— aa  ia  alao  the  **  Mry 
ftmmU  qmanitty  which  alwaya  pro- 
duced in  a  Phyaieian  a  semiet  eiUh 
reeeenci  over  tie  wkoU  ewrfaee  of  the 
&od|f**— the  former  having  ita  cloae 
analogy  in  the  eonatittttional  reaulta  of 
tbe  first -eontaetoffood  with  the  atom- 
ach, and  the  latter  in  the  eruptive  afiec- 
tkmeconaeqnent  upon  inteatinal  diaor- 
dera,  akmff  with  analogoua  examplea 
aupplled  hy  Strychnia,  Hydrocyanic 
Add,  Hyoscyamua,  Atropia,  and  To- 
bacco—carried  lo  the  interpretation  of 
the  modne  operandi  of  all  morbific  and 
remedial  agenta  upon  parte  beyond  the 
aeat  of  their  direot  operation  through 
alterative  influencee  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervooa  ayatem,  p.  673-674,  ^ 
904  h,  Alao,  SDATivsa,  Fooo,  Skin 
(eruptiona  of),  Svppoarroaixa,  Nax- 
cones,  NiBvoua  Svami,  Index  II. 

conduaiona  from  experimental  iqiplica- 
tkma  of,  made  to  the  nervoua  oentiea, 
atomach,  and  akin,  that  ita  efieeta  are 
produced  in  all  theeaaea  by  alterative 
influence  of  direct  or  reflex  action  of 
the  nervoua  aystem,  and  introduced 
for  the  purpoee  of  applying  the  aame 
philoaopby  to  the  mlodua  operandi  of 
all  other  remedial  and  moibific  cauaea, 
whether  physical  or  mental,  and  to 
ahow  that  the  nervous  influence  nec- 
essarily undergoes  modifications  in 
its  nature  according  to  the  nature  of 
its  ezdting  causes,  p.  301-303,  ^  481 ; 
p.  306,  Exp.  21 ;  p.  309-310,  ^  484  ^, 
Noa.  5,  6.  Also,  p.  107-109,  4  327- 
230 ;  p.  692-693,  ^  891i  k;  p.  670^ 
676,  <i  902  /-904  b. 


tapenmenW  wilh,  by  Voliiiihh 
others,  Dhoning  the  ilistinctian 
Lween  the  trunki  af  nerve*  and  their 
exptnded  eilremitiea,  anJ  how  the 
■kin  is  reiulered  by  naicottiatkiD  and 

of  conTulaiana,  and  introduced  hj 
Author  to  expound  Che  modui  ope- 
randi of  bliitera,  (etona,  mereuiy, 
iodine,  iniaama.  and  other  a^nta  ap- 
plied to  the  alun  through  Blteimtive 
■nfluencea  at  reflex  nervoua  action, 
p.  30S~310,  4484>4a6  :  p  319,4  894  I 
d;  p  338,  4  514  d,-  p.  34S,  4  616  d. 
No.  13.    Alao.  Sum,  Cold,  Siton, 

CoDlfTEB-jBKirjUlTa,  &C.,  Mtl  II. 

in  pTodudng  no  aatringencj,  but  in  re- 
straining colliqaatiTe  iweala,  check- 
ing the  (ecretionaot  the  liver,  ktdn  em 


&.C.,  iiluatiBlea  tl 
influence  of  rcfli 


I  throi 


;    SuLP 


4  668  :  p.  G 

4  esit  t     Alaa, 

ID,  Cold,  Ipecic 

UANH*.  EaooT,  Indix  II. 

OTcrcomcB  apaama  by  developing  acoun- 
trracting  reflei  nervoua  influence,  p. 
592-593.  4  8911  k  Alio,  AifTiiPAS- 
liauics,  CoFFSG,  Cold,  SiuH.iiufei  // 

lelieves  pain,  situated  inlernsllj,  through 
aedalive  influence  of  reflex  action  of 
nervoua  ijslem  upon  the  aeoaibilitj 
of  the  expanded  Dervea,  whieh  i 
equally  true,  alio,  of  all  other  leda 
lives  of  active  victucs,  of  Idbb  of  blood, 
•iu.,  and  of  menial  emotions  (broagh  < 
their  direct  development  and  modilica- 
tion  of  llie  nervous  influence,  p  &ST- 
690.4  891  k~s;  p  693-693,  4  891  jt , ' 
p.S31-832,4106T/,  p833.4IOSTi 
A1>a,p62(Kfi2l.  4826(^1  andScD.- 

THBB(.,4c01tl(*'),BLOOD[.ETTlllO,PoUL- 

TtcES,  Remedial  Action,  Antibfas 
Honiea.  Index  II  ^  Nebvous  Poweb 
Index  I  and  II 

in  relieving  pain  or  spasms  depending 
upon  nounds,  and  locally  applieif 
may  act  moatly  like  viarm  poultices 
by  aimpljr  diminishing  the  •ensibtlily 
Biid  irritability  of  the  part,  and  thus 
arresting  the  morbific  reflex  nervous 
action,  but  alao  by  geneialing  a  eoun- 
teracting  reflex  nervous  influence,  p. 
69S-593,  4  S91i  *,-  p.  682-683,  4 
905  A 

commended  above  all  other  remedies, 
and  contrasted  with  Bloodletting,  p 
684,  4  891  r,  d;  p.  718-719,  4  869  b. 
Alao,  Opium.  Indfi  I ,  for  its  special 
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Organic  Chemistry — continued. 

than  it  thinks  it  deserret,  and  lays 
something  of  the  hlame  of  its  failure 
to  their  confidence  in  its  promites,  p. 
781,  6  1030;  p.  808,  ^  1034. 
the  Author  greatly  indebted  to  it,  p.  207, 
^376}  b;  p.  801,^  1035. 
Organic  Heat — continued  from  Index  I. 
Also,  Combustion, 
farther  observations  upon,  confirming 
the  Author's  former  demonstrations 
of  its  independence  of  chemical  laws, 
p.  807-812,  ^  1043-1049. 
experimental  demonstration  by  Brown- 
Sequard  of  being  liable  to  sudden  in- 
fluences in  circumscribed  parts  by  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system,  sus- 
taining the  present  writer*s  opinion 
of  its  l)eing  a  secreted  product,  and, 
like  all  other  secretions,  subject  to 
influences  by  direct  and  reflex  nervous 
action,  p.  807,  ^  1044  a.     Also,  p.  68, 
^  152  a ;  p.  245,  ^  440  e ;  p.  250-251, 
^  441  c ;   p.  262-270,  ^  446-447 ;   p. 
335-336,  ^  512  a,  6;  p.  339,  ^  514  h; 
p.  365,  ^  889  ^ ;  p.  579-580,  ^  890^  d. 
Also,  Hybernating  Animals,  Index 
II 
liable  to  local  exaltations  by  direct  devel- 
opment of  nervous  influence  from  in-  ; 
juries  or  other  affections  of  the  nerves, 
p  259,  ^  443  b ;  p.  264-270,  ^  447  fl-d 
— the  causation  being  then  exactly 
the  same  as  when  the  gastric  juice 
and   the  pulmonary  mucus  are  in- 
creased in  quantity  by  the  nervous 
shock  iticident  to  a  division  of  the 
pneumogastric  nerve,  p.  289,  ^  461 ; 
p.  293,  ^  473  a.  No.  2.     Also,  Brain, 
Inflammation    op  ;    Mental    Emo- 
tions, the  individual  Passions^  Sym- 
TKTWY  {Eicperimenta  to  determine,^.). 
cannot  be  one  theory  to  explain  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat  in  health,  and  another 
for  disease,  p.  271,  ^  447/ 
different  in  different  parts,  according  to 
the  vital  constitution  of  each,  extend- 
ing even  to  plants,  p.  260,  ^  445  a-b; 
p.  270,  ^  447  <f ;  p.  808,  ^  1045.    Also, 
p.  61,  ^  133  a,  b;  p.  62-63,  ^  135-137 ; 
p.  97-98,  ^190, 191. 
Dr.  Kane*s  experience  relative  to,  sus- 
taining the  Author's  philosophy  of  its 
dependence  upon  vital  laws  as  set 
forth  in  the  Medical  and  Physiotogical 
Commentaries^  vol.  ii.,  p.  1-78,  and,  in 
eontinuation,  in  these  In»titute$^  p. 
234-279. 

influenced  by  eonstitntion,  p.  809,  ^ 
1047.  Also,  p.  6^-69,  ^  153-156  ; 
p.  248,  ^441^;  p.  255,  f  441^  a; 
p.  257-258,  ^  442  a,  i ;  p.  259-260, 
^  443-445  b ;  p.  262,  ^  445/;  p.  271 
-273,  ^  447  ^,  A  ,•  p.  275,  ^  447^  b; 
p.384,4585e,<2,586;  p. 891,^603. 


Organic  Heat— eoitfiimcd. 

influenced  by  habit  of  exposure  and 
by  Climate,  p.  809,  ^  1047.     Also, 
p.  256,  ^  44U  a-c ;  p.  257-258,  ^ 
442  a-d;   p.  363,  4  535-540;    p. 
394-396,  (f  615-621. 
influenced  by  Mental  Emotions,  p. 
271,  <f  447/    Also,  Feae,  Shamb, 
Mental  Emotions,  Index  II. 
less  dependent  upon  food  than  other 
accreted  products,  p.  810-812,  4 
1048-1050.      Also,  p.  245,  246,  ^ 
440  f;  p.  248-262,  {  441  e-445^. 
suddenly  exalted  upon  the  surface  by 
contact  of  food  with  the  stomach, 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
^stem.     See  Food,  Shame,  Love, 
Fear,  Index  II. 
•  arctic  and  tropical,  compared  as  it 
respecU  food,  p.  810-812,  ^  1048- 
1050.     Also,  p.  248-252,  ^  441  €. 
in  its  relation  to  clothing,  fire,  alcohol, 
fat,  blubber  oil,  p.  809-612,  ^  1047 
-1050.      Also,  p.  239-243,  ^  440 
a-e ;  p.  245,  246,  M^O  £;  p.  247, 
^  440  t ;  p.  256,  ^  44H  c;  p.  257- 
259,  ^  442. 
tea,  the  great  arctic  resource  for  the 
feneration  of  heat  under  the  pro- 
longed influence  of  cold,  p.  811,  ^ 
1049. 
OiOANic  Lipe— continued  from  Index  /., 
recent  experiments,  showing  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  properties  of  oreanic 
life  and  the  nervous  power,  and  sus- 
taining the  Author*s  philosophy  upon 
this  subject,  p.  803-804,  ^  1039 ;   p. 
805-806.  ^  1041 .    Also,  Vital  Pbop- 
ERTiEfl,  Vital  Principle,  Index  I. ; 
Iris,  Index  II. 
Organic  Products,  Morbid, 
each  variety  has  always  a  special  path- 
ological cause,  conforming  in  principle 
with  the  natural  products,  and  when 
not  the  result  of  direct  local  action  of 
physical  agents,  every  change  depends 
upon  alterative  influences  of  either 
direct  or  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system  exerted  upon  the  instruments 
of  organic  processes,  and  equally  so 
from  the  operation  of  Mental  Emo- 
tions as  from  external  and  internal 
exciting  causes  of  a  physical  nature, 
p.  27,  f  52  ;   p.  54.  ^  109  b;  p.  222. 
)  409  d;  p.  225,  ^  409  h;  p.  228,  ^ 
415;   p.  230-233,  ^  422  ^-427;   p. 
285-287,^465^-458;  p.  289,^31; 
p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  302,  ^  481  ^;  p. 
436,  ^  682  6;  p.  452,  ^93;  p.  47^- 
479,  ^  740-741 ;  p.  483-484.  ^746  c; 
p.  531,  ^  838-840 ;  p.  536-^30,  ^  847 
e-A;  p.  630-632,  ^  892|  b;  p.  666- 
672,  i  902  6-904  b;  p.  679-681,  f 
906  a;  p.  703-710,  ^940-962.    M§o, 
SBCBBTioir  AND  ExcBBTioir ;  Rbmk- 
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Organic  PraAicta,  MoAAi—eoiiAuud. 
DUL    AcTiDN,   ntbdniiimi   Hemtil 

E  MOTION  a  ;      FlAR,    JlALOOBV,    FoOD, 

txi,  KiDNiv.  SiiH,  Cold,  V/ttnua, 
STHFtTHV    <tbe    EzperimtnU    upon 
Brain  anil  Spinal  Cent),  liij£X  II. ; 
Nekvods  Poweb,  Inda  J.  and  U. 
Oaaxna, 
tbe  pbUo*oph;  concerned  in  Iheirderel- 


the  euentLal  philoaoph;  of  their 
caiea  and  tbeir  curt,  p.  36-49,  4  63- 
SOi  p.  66,  4  144-UT;  p.  68-60,  ' 
163-169^  p.  373-380.  I,  5T6-6TB  ;  ] 
401-409,  4  633  i  p.  679-681,  4  »»  ' 
Alio,  Utibdb,  OaoANS  or  Qeneij 

TION.  LlCTlTION,  PaiONlMCT,  Ijidex 
11.;  Youth,  NBavona  Powia.in^fi 
/.  and  11. 

)101NI   or  GEmiATIOH, 

■apply  an  endkeaa  variety  in  the  i 
fluencei  which  they  exeit  through 
their  development  of  natnnil,  mor- 
bific, and  remedial  conditiona  of  re- 
flex action  of  the  neryoua  ayatem, 
both  in  an  independent  lenie  and  ai 
compounded  with  other  nervoiu  in- 
flaencea  that  apring  from  attendant 
mental  (motiona.  and  aerving  aa  a 
fruitful  sourcB  of  interpretation  oftbe 
efTecta  of  morbific  and  remedial  agent*, 
and  of  the  no  leu  wonderful  manner 
in  which  the  nerroua  influence  ia 
propagated  through  particular  excito- 
motory  nerrei  aa  it  may  be  dereloped 
in  all  the  caaea  b;  certun  {Ayaical 
impreeaiona.  or  by  paaaion,  and  aa  the 
trili  may  olUn  interpoae  ita  modif;r- 
ing  mandates,  or.  again,  aa  the  reflex 
nervoUB  power  may  be  developed  alone 
by  the  independent  influeneo  of  the 
generative  organs,  and  Ihua  brought 
mto  unuaual  and  unintermittlng  op- 
eration upon  the  univeraal  organiam 
(after themanner  explained  inaectiona 
under  Altibxtivks  and  Sfhinctbb 
Hdici.es,  Jmia  11).  and  rendered 
the  ewential  cauas  of  the  phyaical 
and  moral  changea  which  man  the 
tnnaitioQ  of  Childhood  into  Youlb, 
yet  interminsling  this  organic  in- 
fluence of  lemi  nervoua  action  with 
those  tnnailory  ones  that  have  a 
common  parentage  Ihrouob  the  men- 
tal emoliona  Ibat  are  incidenl  to  the 
aame  organic  influence,  and  diaplay- 
ing  Ihcmaelvea  in  a  great  variety  of 
lamiliar  waya — and,  finally,  aa  Ibey 
manifest    tbeir    aacendency    in    the 

5 regnant  female  by  directing  the  re- 
ex  nervoua  action  with  nauaeating 
eflecl  upon  (he  atomach,  and,  aa  par- 
turition approaches,  increase  il*  alter- 
ative influence  already  established  up- 
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Oxygen — continued. 

neiTous  influence  tipom  the  expanded 
nerves  and  no  other  parts,  and  impirt 
to  it  a  modification  capable  of  abolish- 
ing,  temporarily,  common  sensibility, 
p  522-523,  (f  827  Ih-d ;  p.  862-864, 
^  1066.  Also,  p.  Ill,  ^  2331 ;  p.  214 
-216,  ^  234  e-g;  p.  330,  ^  500  n;  p. 
661-663,  ^  894-896;  p.  679-681,  4 
905 a;  and  Nbubaloia, Opiom,  Aim- 
spASMobics,  Pain,  Sbdatitbs  {Aeo- 
ntte)f  Skin,  Kidnbt,  Colo,  Rbspiba- 
TioN,  Embtics,  Stomach,  Index  11.; 
Nbbvous  Po.web,  Youth,  Index  I. 
and  II 


P. 

Pain— continued  from  Index  /., 

a  very  unreliable  symptom,  often  leading 
to  mistakes  in  practice,  p.  584,  ^  891  c; 
p.  587-589,  ^  891  k-p;  p.  718-721,  ^ 
960  a.    Also,  Opium,  Index  II. 

illustrates,  by  the  requisite  variety  of 
treatment,  the  modifications  of  in- 
flammation that  arise  from  diflerences 
in  its  remote  causes,  p.  418,  ^  652  e ; 
p.  468,  ^  722  a-c ;  p.  469-470,  ^  725 ; 
p.  587-589,  (f  891  k-p. 

occasioned  and  relieved,  when  not  the 
direct  result  of  causes  operatinff  local- 
ly, by  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  operat- 
ing either  directly  upon  the  eomrnon 
sensibility  of  the  nerves  or  indirectly 
by  exciting  or  relieving  disease,  and 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  means 
by  which  it  is  brouffht  into  operation, 
and  equally  relieved,  also,  through  the 
same  medium  by  mental  emotions  and 
according  to  their  nature,  and  in  gen- 
erally not  affecting  the  senses,  a  plain 
distinction  is  thus  supplied  between 
common  and  specific  sensibility,  and 
in  other  ways  between  sensibility  and 
vrritabtlity^  p  89,  ^  188  a-c;  &c. ;  p. 
100-102,  (i  197-203;  p.  280-282,  ^ 
450-451 ;  p.  338,  «  514  d;  p.  587- 
590,  ^891  it-*;  p.  592-593,  ^  8911  k; 
p.  831-832,  1057/;  p.  838,  ^  1057^  ; 
p.  862-864,  ^  1066.  Also,  Opium, 
Narcotics,  Warm  Bath,  Poultices, 
Index  II. ;  Nervous  Power,  Index  I. 
and  IL 

when  relieved  in  superficial  parts  by  the 
direct  local  action  of  sedatives,  such 
as  opium,  <^c  ,  or  when  traumatic 
spasms  subside  under  the  influence 
of  hot  fomentations,  it  is  mostly  by 
subduing  local  sensibility  and  irrita- 
bility, when,  in  the  case  of  the  spasm, 
the  exciting  nervous  influence  sub- 
sides as  a  consequence,  just  as  infan- 
tile convulsions  arc  relieved  by  lancing 
a  gum  or  by  removing  irritating  matter 


Pain— €0iiHnttM{. 

from  the  alimentuy  canal ;    though 
in  many  of  the  cases  a  sedative  reflex 

.  nervous  action  is  instituted  which  is 
reflected  upon  the  part  throoffh  excito- 
motory  fibres  coming  direcUy  to  the 
part,  or  through  more  indirect  chan- 
nels, as  is  commonly  more  or  less  the 
case  with  all  remedies  when  they  sub- 
due diseases  of  parts  upon  which  their 
direct  effect  is  exerted,  p.  66-67,  ^  148; 
p.  421-423,  ^  657-658 ;  p.  682-683, 
\  905  b.  Also,  Pathological  Causb, 
Index  11. 

if  it  aflfect  the  action  of  the  heart,  it  is 
through  some  mental  emotion  it  pro- 
duces, p.  78-79,  note.    • 
Parallel  Columns, 

their  argumentative  uses,  p.  19,  ^  18  «; 
p.  156-173,  ^  350 ;  p.  182,  ^  350|  gg; 
p.  189-190,  ^  8501  n ;  p.  200,  ^  366 ; 
p.  246-247,  ^  440  /;  p.  277-278,  ^ 
447^;  p.  514-515,  ^  819.  Also, 
Medical  and  Physiological  Com- 
mentabies,  vol.  iii..  Article  Examina- 
tion  ofBemewSt  p*  91-96. 
Paris, 

his  opinions  of  Organic  Chemistry,  p. 
433-434,  ^  676  ^;  p.  762,  ^  1006  a, 

his  opinion  of  spasmodic  affections  and 
their  means  of  relief,  p.  590,  ^  891^  & 
Parturition, 

conducted  through  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  having  its  point  of 
departure  in  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
uterus,  and  acting  mostly  upon  itc 
muscular  tissue,  while  its  natural 
action  upon  the  perineal  muscles  is 
suspended  during  the  paroxysm — 
remarkable  for  its  intermissions,  and 
inducing  convulsions,  dec,  and  for  its 
immediately  subsequent  determina- 
tion upon  the  mammary  gland  as  an 
exciting  cause  of  lactation — and  ap- 
plied in  advancing  the  Author*s  doc- 
trine of  the  modus  operandi  of  all 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  through 
alterative  influence  of  reflex  nervous 
action  beyond  the  seat  of  their  direct 
operation,  while,  also,  the  manner  in 
which  the  milk  is  liable  to  be  affected 
in  quality  and  quantity  by  mental 
emotions  brings  them  under  the  same 
rule  of  interpretation,  p.  66,  ^  120, 
121;  p.  Ill,  ^2331;  p.  114-115,  ^ 
234  e;  p.  117-120,  ^  234  ^-235;  p. 
231-232,  (f  424  ;  p.  330,  ^  500  « ;  p. 
335-336,  ^  5 12  a,  6 ;  p.  352,  ^  524  tf ; 
p.  686,  ^  905i  b  Also,  Uterus,  Lac- 
tation, Pregnancy,  Youth,  Kidney, 
Skin,  Cold,  Ergot,  Fear,  Weeping, 
Bile,  Mucus,  Respiration,  Rbplbx 
Action,  dec,  Index  II  ,•  Youth,  Index 
/.  and  II 

illustrates  the  mutability  of  the  proper- 
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Parturition — coniinucd. 

ties  of  lift',  like  many  other  natural 
changes,  shows  its  foundation  in  use- 
ful Desicn,  and  that  hence  arise  dis- 
ease and  its  cure,  p.  61,  ^  133  c;  p. 
82-83,  ^  172;  p.  86-88,  ^  176-185  ; 
p.  665,  ^  901  Also,  Vital  Proper- 
TIK9,  OviQAmc  LiFK,  Indcx  L,  and 
references  in  foregoing  suhdivision. 

Passions.  See  Mental  Emotions,  and 
Remkdial  Action,  subdivision  Men- 
tal Emotions,  and  the  individual 
Passions,  Index  II. 

Pathological  Anatomy.  See  Anatomy, 
Morbid,  Indcx  II. 

Patiiolouical    or    Proximate    Cause  ; 
also.  Proximate  Cause,  Index  /., 
the  essential  condition  of  disease,  as 
resulting  from  remote  causes,  and  tlie 
immediate  cause  of  the  symptoms,  p 
427,  ^  667,  668  ;  p  428,  ^  674  a. 
consists  simply  of  changes  of  tlie  natural  | 
states,  and  is  therefore  strictly  a  iiior-  ! 
bid  physiological  condition,  p.  3-4.  ^  2  | 
b-d;  p.  131-132,  ^  285-288  ,  p.  2{m, 
^  117  bi  p  413,  ^  639 ;   p  428-430,  \ 
^  674  ;   p.  484,  ^  747  ;  p.  4y8-4yj,  ij 
785 — and  the  whole  essential  Art  of 
Medicine  lies  in  the  princi])lc  of  im- 
parting to  morbid  states  some  more  ' 
favorable  pathological  condition  that , 
may  subside    spontaneously   in   the 
sliortest  time  —  the   principle  being 
distinctly  illustrated  by  such  remedies 
ari  pruduce  nrtilicial  diseases,  as  the 
inii-unination    of  the  parotid  glands  I 
and  luouth  induced  by  mercury  and  . 
the    mercurial    fever   which   denotes  ' 
morbifjc  iuHueiices  upon  other  parts  | 
rendered  susccplible  by  disease,  and  i 
also  by  the  spuntaneous  subsideiicc  i 
of  the  artificial  disease,  and  the  »inii- 
ultaneousdisappearuncc  of  the  natural  | 
ones  (and  so  in  sliiihler  de^frecs  of  llie  ; 
mercurial  influences),  and  as  farther  i 
shown   by   analogous  circumstances  . 
attendinjj     Whicants,     Canlbarides,  I 
Ac,  p.  OS.  ii  \:yZ  ;  p   f)!!  -.Vl:},  ^  H.V-i 
-S.V);  p  (>)C-C)0:),  OS'JG-UOI       Also. 

I{lMI.1>I1:>,  \  l.Slt  \NTS,  Cantharides, 
TuKUAi'M  Tirs,  i'udrx  II 

althoui,di  it  coiisi.«,l  essentially  of  some 
clian«;o  in  the  pro]>crlies  of  life,  it 
may  be  a.-sunied,  for  convenience,  to 
consist  of  some  of  tlie  physical  results 
appertainin<:  to  the  instruments  of 
disease,  where  such  results  arc  com- 
monly present,  as  in  inflammation 
and  venous  conirestion,  p  428-429.  <^ 
074;  p.  484.  ^747,  p.  485-480,  ^  750 
-751;  !».  498-499,  ^781-785;  p.  500 
-50r).  ^  780-802. 

its  precise  nature  depends  rrreatly  ujmn 
the  exact  nature  of  tin*  remote  causes, 
whether  simple  or  complex,  quick  or 


Pathological  Cause — com 
•low  in  operation,  d 
natural  const  itutiuii 
their  natural  inutal 
permanently  acquin 
61-73,^133-163;  t 
d,  e  ;  p.  376-380,  $ 
651-G52;  p.  423-42 
427-428,  ^  C69-672. 
Morbific  ;   Kemedul 

depends  upon  the  natu 
the  properties  of  life, 
cd  for  useful  purpose 
p.  82-83,^  172;  p.8i 
p.  665,  ^  901  Al 
Lactation,  Organs 
Uterus,  Kidney,  Si 
II. ;  Youth,  Index  I 
Properties,  Occam 

may  exist  in  a  preJisj 
and  not  of  actual  i 
from  an  instant  of  tu 
months  and  even  y< 
disease  arise  in  the  ] 
the  primary'  impress] 
apt  in  most  cases,  c 
prevailing  forms  of  d 
result  of  morbific  inf 
action  of  the  nervous 
cither  by  the  primar 
by  some  remote  disc 
Lad  given  rise  throuy 
flucnces  of  the  reflex 
p.  59,  ^129  A;  p.  C5. 
07,  ^  148  ,  p.  332_a 
p.  34.S,  s^  510  J,  Xo. 
\  524  c;  p.  ,3.VJ.  v^ 
527  (I;  p  3ri«-3Gl», 
410-117,  sS  GA'J  c,  y 
-000  ,  p  420.  0  OOfi 
674  </;  p.  4G5.  o  714 
82";  /^f/,  p  539.  <•  s. 
^  902  //I ;   p    8G2-Sn4 

where  sympathetic  dis 
consequences  of  a  pr 
or  where  thry  j^rrov 
out  of  each  oihcr.'tlte 
diversity  in  ihcir  j.i.tl 
lions,  which  often  di].t 
the  respect  i\  f  peculi  ir 
tissues  or  parl«  of  cvii 
continuous  tissue  it 
p  02-OS.  9  135-15C; 
p  339-310,  ^  r,\.lf,,  ^ 
p  405-4 f>9,  «;*  71.'"i-722 
Also.  CArsF:.s,  Monp;i 
iin:s.  Pkeihsposi rio> 
iiiA.Viiurs  c>K  :  Sri:ri. 
Hmirocyanic  At  IP.  Ji 
Hon:  ;       Stom^.  h,     I 

S.MALI.-roX.    I.-ifi.j-    II 

a  comprehensive  illustr.-. 
l')sophy  drawn  from 
fever,  p  430-133.  .S  r," 
p   490-496.  s^  759-77 
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Pathological  Cau»e — continued, 

illustrated  by  a  critical  analysis  of 
■ymptoma,  remote  causes,  &€.,  p-  438 
-442,  ^  686  6-<2— and  by  the  philoso- 
phy of  the  operation  of  a  sUon  in  its 
morbific  as  well  as  curative  aspects, 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a. 

its  philosophy  sought  for  in  the  ovum, 
p.  47-49,  ^  75-80 ;  p.  227,  ^  411. 

as  remedies  operate  only  by  introducing 
new  patholo^cal  conditions,  every 
disease  from  its  beginning  to  its  ter- 
mination, whether  in  h^th  or  in 
death,  consists  of  a  succession  of 
pathological  causes,  p.  428,  4  672; 
p.  430-433,  ^  675,  676 ;  p.  473-474, 
i  733  e;  p.  642-543,  ^  854  c-857; 
p.  551-554,  ^  867-^71 ;  p.  66a-665, 
\  897-901. 

should  determine  the  treatment,  p.  65- 
67,  ^  143  c-151 ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p.  424 
-425,  ^  661-662 ;  p.  428,  ^  694  a ;  p. 
437-442,  ^  684-686 ;  p.  456-460,  ^ 
695-708;  p.  479-480,  ^  741  d,  6;  p. 
486,  ^  750  b ;  p.  487-489.  ^  756 ;  p. 
498-499,  ^  785;  p.  505,  MOl ;  p. 
510.  ^  813  b;  p.  541-542,  ^  854  bb; 
p.  545,  (f  859  b ;  p.  5 18-550,  ^  863  d ; 
p.  551-554,  ^  867-871  ;  p.  560-501, 
\  886-888  ;  p.  597-600,  ^  892  <:,  d; 
p.  603-604,  ^  892  k ;  p.  006,  ^  692  p ; 
p.  609-610,  ^  892i  d;  p.  613,  ^  892i 
c;  p.  615-617,  M92i/-A;  p.  636- 
642,  ^  892  J  rf-i ;  p.  663-665,  ^  897- 
901 ;  p.  724-728,  ^  961 ;  p.  729-732, 
^  966-970  ;  p.  732-736,  ^  971-980. 

the  aggregate  symptoms  determine  the 
precise  nature  of  the  pathological 
cause,  p.  430-433,  if  675-676;  p. 
434,  ^  679 ;  p.  435,  ^  681  a;  p.  437- 
442,  ^  685-686  ;  p.  4-17-448,  ^  688 1  ; 
p.  457-460,  ^  700-708 ;  p.  560-562, 
4  884-888  d — while  reliance  on  indi- 
vidual symptoms  is  a  fruitful  source 
of  malpractice,  and  a  sure  index  of 
defective  knowledge,  p.  436,  ^  682 
a,  b;  p.  447-448,  ^  668  i ;  p.  511,  (f 
815;  p.  560,  ^  884;  p.  672-576,  ^ 
890  d-n;  p.  587,  ^  891  k;  p.  636- 
641,  ^  892 J  d~i;  p.  724-725,  4  961 
a,  b;  p.  759-760,  ^  1005  i.  Also, 
"  Dkdilitv,"  Ifulex  1.  and  iL 
Pathology— eontinued  from  Index  i., 

allowed  to  have  derived  but  little  or  no 
light  from  Chemistry,  p.  781,  ^  1030. 
Also,  Patiiolouical  Causb,  Index  11. 

reflects  important  light  upon  natural 
physiological  conditions,  and  its  prac- 
tical knowledge,  as  well  as  of  Thera- 
peutics, is  indispensable  to  any  just 
views  in  Physiology,  p.  14,  ^  6 ;  p. 
59,  ^  129  /<,  i;  p.  61,  }  133-134;  p. 
63.  H37  (/;  p.  65,  H43;  p.  67-68, 
^  149-152;  p.  73,  ^  163;  p.  265,  ^ 
447  b}  p.  413-414,  ^  639-640;  p. 


Pathology — eonHmud. 

639,  ^  848 ;  p.  798,  ^  1034,  and  tefer- 
ences  there. 

Pathology,   Humoral.      See  Humobal 
Pathology,  Index  11. 

Pepsin, 
admitted  by  Chemistry  to  be  probably  a 
fiction,  p.  784,  ^  1031  ^—and  *'know8 
nothing  of  iu  natoie,"  p.  781,  ^  1029 
— though  lately  a  triumph  of  the  la- 
boratory, p.  197-202,  ^  362-376. 

Philip,  A.  P.  W.— continued  from  Index  7., 
his  important  **  Experiments  to  determine 
the  Laws  of  the  Vital  Function*'*— 
introduced  for  the  purpose  of  illus- 
trating the  modus  operandi  of  mor* 
bific  and  remedial  agents  through  al- 
terative influence  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Mental  Emotions  and  the 
Will  through  the  direct  development 
of  the  nervous  influenoo,  and  that  this 
influence  is  the  immediate  exdtin^  or 
modifying  cause,  through  its  action 
upon  organic  structure,  of  all  the 
changes  that  arise  in  the  solids  and 
fluids  beyond  tho  seat  of  the  direct 
operation  of  natural,  morbific,  and 
remedial  agents,  and  as  attendant  on 
loss  of  blocM,  and  on  mental  emotions, 
p.  295-321,  ^476-494.  A1so,Geneb- 
alization  op  Reflex  Action  op  tub 
Nbrvous  System,  Index  II. 
his  experiments  fiirther  confirmed,  p. 
804,  ^  1039— and  his  priority,  p.  916, 
^  1084. 
does  not  apply  his  experiments  patho- 
b^cally  or  therapeutically,  but  in- 
clmes  to  tho  chemical  and  physical 
doctrines,  p.  295,  ^  476  a ;  p.  309- 
310,  ^  484  0,  No.  6 ;  p.  314,  ^  488 ; 
p.  317-318,  <i  493  a^. 

Philosophy,  Experimental.  Also,  Phi- 
losophy, Index  /., 
should  imitate  Nature,  and  illustrated 
by  examples  to  the  contrary,  p.  8-14, 
^5-6;  p.  132-133,  ^  289-291;  p. 
161-172,  Nos.  15,  29,  31,  32,  44,  45, 
parallel  columns;  p.  175-176,  ^  850^ 
11-7;  p.  177-178,^3501/;  p.  179- 
182,  ^  350}  C'g;  p.  195-203,  ^  359- 
376.i  ;  p.  211^-220,  ^  408-409 ;  p. 
238,  ^  438  6,  <;/  scq. ;  p.  279,  ^  448/; 
p.  287-289,  4  459-461 ;  p.  319,  ^494 
b;  p.  320,  ^  494  dd;  p.  323-324,  ^ 
427;  p.  371,  ^569  6;  p.  482,  ^744; 
p.  517,  ^  821  c ;  p.  521,  ^  826  d;  p. 
527-528,  ^  830  a-831  ;  p.  629-531, 
<i  837  fl-tfc ;  p.  715-722,  ^  960  a-e. 
in  the  department  of  Chemistry,  as  ap- 
plied to  Physiology  and  Pathology, 
Its  future  proceedings  and  results 
had  been,  and  contiime  to  bo,  antio- 
ipated  by  the  Author,  p.  6-7,  4  4i 
^»  P*  Of  ^  6 ;  p.  203-203,  ^  376^;  p. 
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employed  ta  illmtrste  the  pathology  nf 
venoua  congeaLion,  p  501-505.  4  793 
-801;  p.  607-609.  (  806-811- 
nhich  concur  together,  by  the  t 
ijences  in  their  pbeuomena,  en< 

that  Ihe  nllcnitive  inlluenrc  of  reflex 
nervoua  action  ia  aJLkD  modtfiei]  in 
peculiar  luanner  by  both  sffeclions. 
p.  607-&08.  1  806,      Also,  Vex 
CoNOHaTloK,  Vbsoitb  Tisst-B,  Ind, 

PliTHIalS   Pui.MaK*LIB. 

relieved  by  open  air  and  eicrcise  tfarough 
complci  influences  of  reflex  action  of 
tbe  nervous  system.  Ihs  point  of  dc- 
ptirtuie  for  the  air  being  diobII;  the 
akin,  end  the  roluuiaty  musclcB  for 
(be  exerciee — the  primary  curative 
inSuence  buing  olerled  eapecially 
upon  the  digealtie  organs,  which  be- 
cotoe  a  aource  «f  ealutary  reSox  ncrr- 
ous  influence  upon  the  lungs — and 
faitllereiplained, p. 543.4^55-.  p. 579 
-660,  eeot  d;  p  670-671,  i  DOS 
Also,  Exercise,  Dise»£  (dth  n 
division).  Ulcbki.  Hopc,  Lauqbip 

MEitTALEaDTIONSiMlND.SKIN.Cal 
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tionale  of  ai 
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Ihe  secreted  fluids,  and,  liki 
constantly  liable  to  influencca  of  direct 
and  reSel  nervoui  action,  and  from 
mental  as  well  a>  phyuical  causes,  p. 
2B4-S72,  IjiiSd-Ail  g. 
coUiijuative  sneats  of,  orresled  bj  Ace- 
tate of  Load  and  Sulphuric  Acid, 
through  alterative  influence  of  reRex 
action  of  the  norvous  ayatcin,  and  the 
analogy  canied  lo  the  modue  operandi 
of  other  Ailrinoenls,  and  of  all  other 
remedies,  p.  630.  1)  S37  e;    p.  GG7.  4 

B90  0.  Also.  LsiO.  ACET«TB  OF  ; 
SULPHUBCO  ACIO;  Sir.VEB,  NiTKATE 
OF  ;        ASTBINQBNTS.       IPEOCUJINH., 

CoLp,  Ma  II. 
certain  facts  and  principles  which  denote 
the  approprialD  Ircalment  to  be  aiili- 
phlonsllc.  p.  471.  1)  73S  b;  p.  5S0.  i, 
803 /;  p.  607,  I,  805  ;  p,  673-674,  « 
890  i-f;  p.  677.  4  890  0 .-  p,  662-663, 
4  896. 

Organic  Chemisliy  impolea  to  them  a 
innatical  reliance  upon  it.  p.  781,  f 
102!);  p.  808.  4  1034. 


Pbysiologista — roMhnr#A' 
present  day  that  tha  | 

menls  of  Ihe  blooJ  ad 
organ."  p.  791,  4  103S 
explain  all  the  analog 
tliBlinct  organir  proda 
ly  four  elements,  yet  j 
bineJ  with  twelve  or  fi 
(he  blood  and  eap  of  | 
Plants,  and  Ibeij  lern 
naiy  combinations,  an 
variety  in  disease,  audi 
products,  particular) jr, 
the  paeiions  —  conad 
PlanU  liegin  with  iH 
matter'  p.  33-36.  ^  31 

*6i-53i;  p  sai-a« 

Also,  Memtai.  Euirm 
other  individual  Fatiit 
UiiNi.  WBiPiita,  Sh 
Hot;  K[Dw8v.S<iw.t 
BiTtoB,  Indrz  II  ;  Iti 
Indti  L  and  11. ,-    Sfl 


.CflB. 


I,  Indt 


L 
Phteiologibt 


PlAOIFE, 

eMtnenl  of.  by  bloodU 
1004  c. 

)l  contagiaua.  p.  418--4 
ippliea  tbe  first  recoidl 
the  quantities  of  blog^ 
T56,  4  1004  e. 
PuKTS— continued  from  1 
their  fundamental  distine 


okin 


med  in  the 


fl»d  II. 
absorption  and  circitlatiii 
Halcb'  experiments  n 
a  reference  to  tbe  cire 
blood.'p.  S17-824,   j 

Also.   Saf,  ClItCCI.ATtO 

and  II 
present  a  rrputeHJ  deputt 
damcnlai  law  of  eenen 

1052  (.  " 

mtrrurioL,  anodynr.  iodim, 
laling.  oporale  upon  it* 
aflei  the  manner  of  Cl 
Seton  through  uninlem 
of  r«flex  action  of  the  tii 
modified  according  to  tb 
remedy,  p  6G-47.  i  148 
i  226-233J  ;  p.  339.  * 
344-346.  *  516  rf,  No. 
516  d.  No.  13;  p  6Ag 
661-663,  4  894-896; 
4  900-904  b  ;  p.  679-4 
p   83S.  i   1057*.       Al 

Sfhinctcr  Mtr»ci.i«,"  i 
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•*Pla8tic  Power"  and  "Oioimc  FomcE,** 

employed  in  Organic  Chemktry  as  con- 
venient substitates  for  the  term  Vital 
Principle,  p.  784,  ^1031.  AkOyViTAL 
Phinciple,  Jndex  J. 
Pneumonia, 

its  treatment,  especially  by  Bloodletting 
and  Tartarized  Antimony,  p.  002,  ^ 
892  t ;  p.  638-642,  ^  892i  /-t ;  p. 
749,  ^  992  d ;  p.  760,  ^  995 ;  p.  767- 
760,  ^  1005  hr-k;  p.  770.  i  1017  e; 
p.  846,  ^  1058  o;  p.  870,  ^  1068  e. 

Bloodletting  in,  opposed  by  Louis,  and 
other  distinguished  French  savans, 
and  the  resulting  mortality,  p.  760, 
^  1005  k — and  the  contrast  in  the 
United  States,  ibid. 

diagnostic  symptoms  of,  p.  436,  ^  682  b. 

may  be  attended  with  a  good  pulse  and 
other  deceptive  symptoms,  p.  447- 
448,  ^  688  t. 

an  example  of  the  rapidity  with  which 

the  alterative  influence  of  reflex  nerv- 

'  ous  action  will  change  the  condition 

of  the  blood  in  small  abstractions,  p. 

710.  ^  952  b. 

the  system  sustained  under  large  ab- 
stractions of  blood  by  a  poweriul  ex- 
citing nervous  influence  developed 
by  the  inflammation,  being  reflex  in 
pneumonia,  and  direct  in  cerebral  in- 
flammation, p.  733-734,  ^  974  a-975 ; 
p  748-749,  i  992  b-d.  Also,  Bbain, 
Inflammation  op,  Index  II. 

"  typhoid^'*  examples  of  successful  and 
adverse  treatment,  p.  757-759,  ^  1005 
Ji;  p.  760,  ^  1005  it.  Also,  p.  751- 
752,  ^  999  e. 

"  bilious^'*  treatment  by  bloodletting  in 
the  Minorca  epidemic,  and  its  success 
contrasted  with  its  neglect,  p.  767- 
769,  t^  1005  A,  f. 
Portal  Circulation, 

proves  the  dependence  of  venous  circu- 
lation upon  the  suction  power  of  the 
heart,  p.  211,  ^  390.     Also,  Circula- 
tion OP  THE  Blood,  IjuUx  II. 
Potash,  Tartrate  op, 

in   connexion    with   jalap,   a  valuable 
compound,  p.  845,  ^  1058  m ;  p.  853, 
^  1060. 
Potash  and  Soda,  Tartrate  op, 

possesses  advantages  over  other  saline 
cathartics,  p.  556,  ^  872  a ;  p.  853- 
854,^  1061. 
Poultices,  Hot,  and  Hot  Foment ations, 

their  importance  in  conservative  surgeiy, 
p.  682-683,  ^  905  b. 

relieve  superficial  inflammation  by  di- 
rectly modifying  irritability  (p.  89,  ^ 
188),  and  remove  any  resulting  dis- 
turbance of  internal  organs  mostly 
through  the  simple  subsidence  of  the 
stimulating  reflex  nervoas  influence 
to  which  the  inflammation  had  given 

Vv 


Poultices,  Hot,  dee. — continued, 

rise,  and  relieve  the  pain  of  superficial 
parts  by  diminishing  sensibility  in  a 
direct  manner  (p.  100,  ^  198 ;  p.  671, 
^  903),  thoQffh  doubtless,  in  part,  in 
either  case,  through  a  sedative  reflex 
nervoos  inflaanee  reverberated  upon 
the  part — and  relieve  primary  dis- 
eases, pain,  dec,  of  internal  parte 
wholly  through  sedative  influence  of 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
p.  692-593,  Mdli  ^;  P  681-682,  ^ 
906  b;  ip.  838,  ^  1067f .  Also,  p  66- 
67,  ^  148 ;  p.  338,  ^  blAd;  p.  361- 
352,  ^  624  ^h2;  p.  421-423,  ^  667- 
658 ;  p.  483-484,  ^  746  e ;  Opium, 
Sedatives,  Seton,  Index  11. 

Predisposing  Causes.    See  Causes,  Mob- 
Bipic,  Index  II. 

Predisposition  to  Disease— continued 
from  Index  /., 
when  owing  to  present  influences,  con- 
sists of  some  inappreciable  change  in 
the  organic  properties,  correspoMing 
in  a  general  sense  with  the  speciu 
virtues  of  the  morbific  causes,  and 
which  may  remain  for  a  short  or  for 
a  long  time  without  manifesting  any 
functional  deran^ment,  when,  at  last, 
it  may  have  acquired  such  a  degree  of 
intensity  as  to  explode  suddenly  in 
absolute  disease,  or  may  require  ex- 
citing causes  for  its  full  development 
^though  often  before  the  irruption 
takes  place  there  are  many  obscurely 
marked  symptoms  that  denote  its  ap-. 
proach— while,  also,  the  predisposi- 
tion is  always  at  first  formed,  when 
owing  to  external  causes,  in  one  of 
the  surfaces  with  which  they  come 
in  contact,  and  in  which  they  roa^  or 
ma^  not  produce  disease,  and  from 
which  it  is  propagated  over  other 
parts  through  alterative  and  uninter- 
rupted influences  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  p.  47-49,  ^  76- 
81 ;  p.  65,  H^ ;  P  6^-fi7,  ^  148  ; 
p.  426-427,  ^  66&  Also,  p.  107-1 13, 
^  227-234  b;  p.  230,  ^  432  ;  p.  246, 
i440r;  p.263,H41<';  p.  323-324, 
^  499-600  e;  p.  339-340,  ^  614  g-k; 
p.  344-345,  ^  616  (2,  No.  6 ;  p.  348, 
\  618  ;  p.  351-362,  ^  524  c ;  p.  369, 
^  527  b ;  p.  360,  ^  527  d;  p.  868-369, 
^  659-662;  p.  378-380,  ^  678  c,  d; 
p.  386,  ^  691  ;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  c; 
p.  420-427,  ^  654-666 ;  p.  429-430, 
\  674  d;  p.  481,  ^  743 ;  p.  483-484, 
(f  746  c ;  p.  490,  ^  760 ;  p.  491-492, 
^  674  a,  b;  p.  497,  ^  777 ;  p.  663,  4 
827  c;  p.  661-663,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  669 
-670,  ^  902  t ;  p.  670-671,  ^  908  m; 
p.  679-681,  ^  906  a ;  p.  880,  ^  1074. 
Also,  Hydrophobia,  Virus  op  ;  Skih, 
CotD,  Spbincter   Muscles,  Sida« 
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Piedispontioii  to  Disease— coiHtniied. 
TIVB8  {Aconite),  Suppositories,  Sb- 
TON,  Plasters  i  Causes,  Morbific  ; 
Alteratives,  Index  II. 

m»y  be  produced  npl  only  by  external, 
caases,  but  by  a  Ttriety  of  internal, 
both  physical  and  meDtal — the  nerv- 
ous influence,  either  direct  or  reflex, 
being  equally  instrumental  in  all  the 
cases,  p.  414-415,  ^  646-647 ;  p.  423 
^24,  ^  659-660.  Also,  p.  55,  i  1 17 ; 
p.  58-69,  ^  129  ;  p.  65,  ^  143  b ;  p.  106 
-111,  ^  222-2331 ;  p.  332.  ^  501 ;  p. 
339-340, 4  514  h;  p.  465-466,  ^  715. 
Also,  Mental  Emotions,  the  indi- 
vidual Passions ;  Causes,  Morbific, 
Index  II. 

should  disease  be  set  up  in  the  part  upon 
which  morbific  causes  make  their  di- 
rect impression,  it  may  be  the  direct 
effect  of  the  agent,  or  more  commonly 
the  result  of  alterative  influences  of 
nervous  action  reflected  upon  the  part 
either  as  a  consequence  of  the  primaiy 
impression  or  as  instituted  by  some 
supcrvcninff  disease  in  other  parts — 
observing  the  same  rule  in  this  respect 
as  remedial  agents,  p.  66-67,  ^  148 ; 
p.  333,  ^  502-506  ;  p.  339-340,  ^  514 
h;  p.  347-348,  ^  516  e^.  No.  13 ;  p.  351 
-352,  ^  524  b-d;  p  416-417,  ^  649  c; 
p  421-424,  ^  667-660 ;  p  426,  ^  666 ; 
p  429-430,  «  674  d ;  p.  465,  ^  714 ; 
p.  483-484,  ^  746  c ;  p.  522-523,  ^ 
827  b,  c ;  p.  539,  ^  848  ;  p.  862-864, 
^  1066. 

or  is  inherited— when  the  predisposing 
causes  have  operated  upon  ancestors, 
and  this  predisposition  being  equiva- 
lent to  a  knowledge  of  the  predispos- 
ing causes  is  assumed  as  a  predis- 
posing cause,  p.  424,  ^  661 ,  p.  561, 
)  886. 

may  continue  after  disease  has  subsided, 
as  seen  in  fever,  dyspepsy,  dec,  when 
great  prudence  is  apt  to  be  necessary 
to  avoid  relapses,  p.  425-426,  ^  665 ; 
p.  495,  ^  769  ;  p  598-604,  ^  892  dr-k, 
and  ut  supra,  and  Habit,  Vital; 
Fever,  Index  II. 

a  knowledge  of  its  remote  causes  often 
very  important  for  detecting  the  true 
nature  of  the  pathological,  and  for 
directing  the  treatment,  p.  361,  ^  529 
b ;  p.  414,  ^  644 ;  p.  423-425,  ^  659 
-662 :  p.  480,  ^  742 ;  p.  487-488,  (f 
756  ;  p.  497,  ^  776  ;  p.  509,  ^  811 ; 
p.  510,  ^  813  aybi  p.  545,  ^  859  b; 
p.  553,  (i  870  aa  ;  p.  659-5G1,  ^  883  6 
-886  ;  p.  589,  ^  891  o^  p  639-641, 
^892^^-t,-  p.  723,  <^  960  A. 

has  often  but  one  efficient  and  indis- 
pensable remote  cause,  as  in  small- 
pox, measles,  malignant  cholera,  fe- 
vers, dec,  but  there  may  be  many 


Predisposition  to  Disease — continued. 
antecedent  ones  which  predispose  the 
system  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  essen- 
tial one,  and  render  the  disease  more 
malign,  often  more  prevalent,  and 
modify  the  treatment — and  while  the 
miasmata  upon  which  fevers  depend 
have  their  action  promoted  and  in- 
creased in  intensity  by  a  variety  of 
subordinate  causes  that  are  incapable 
of  producing  the  disease,  the  same 
miasmata  are  prolific  in  predisposing 
the  system  to  the  action  of  more 
specific  causes,  as  the  self-limited 
diseases,  the  malignant  cholera,  dec, 
and  often  lay  the  foundation  of  indi- 
gestion, or  complicate  rheumatism, 
pneumonia,  puerperal  fever,  dec — or 
the  complicating  influences  may  de- 
pend upon  hereditary  peculiarities, 
p.  65,  ^  143  a-c;  p.  67,  ^  149-151; 
p.  418,  ^  652  6;  p.  420,  ^  654  a;  p. 
424-425,  <i  662-663  ;  p.  43S-442.  ^ 
686 ;  p.  489,  ^  576  b ;  p.  509,  ^11; 
p.  510,  4  814;  p.  511,  ^  816  d;  p. 
538,  ^  848 :  p.  544-545,  ^  855 ;  p. 
553,  ^  870  aa;  p.  597,  ^  892  e;  p. 
723-725,  i  960  ^961  ;  p.  756-767,  ^ 
1005  b-j.  Also,  Causes,  Morbific, 
Index  U. 

Pregnancy, 
illustrates  the  natural  mutability  of  the 

Sroperties  of  life,  which,  although 
esigned  for  useful  ends,  is  rendered, 
in  the  great  plan  of  organic  beings, 
the  foundation  of  all  the  changes  thit 
arise  from  the  operation  of  physictl 
causes,  morbific  and  remedial,  anU  of 
the  mental  emotions,  and  derides  all 
chemical  hjrpotheses,  p.  87,  ^  180; 
p  352,  ^  524  d;-  p.  378,  ^dTSc;  p. 
434-435,  ^  680;  p.  471,  ^  732  rf. 
Also,  Youth,  Infancy,  Uterus,  Or- 
gans of  Generation,  Lactation, 
Milk,  Parturition,  Index  II. ;  Vital 
Properties,  Index  I. 
occasions  an  endless  amount  of  reflex 
nervous  influences  from  those  which 
are  at  work  upon  the  stomach  from 
the  outset,  and  with  various  intensi- 
ties and  intermissions,  to  those  which 
are  in  perpetual  progress  in  gradually 
unfolding  the  mamms  till  their  force 
and  rapidity  of  action  upon  those 
organs  become  suddenly  increased  at 
the  crisis  of  parturition — and  which 
supply  a  ready  interpretation  of  the 
modus  operandi  of  all  morbific  and 
remedial  agents,  and  according  to  the 
nature  of  each  one,  through  the  same 
alterative  influences  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  whether 
those  influences  be  suddenly  exerted 
as  in  the  case  of  cathartics  and  emet- 
ics, or  continuously  as  with  setons 
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gnaiu^ — continued. 
and  frequently  repeated  doses  of  medi- 
cines, p.  56,  ^  120, 121 ;  p.  61,  ^  133  c, 
p.87,H77;  p.  111,^2331;  p.  117- 
120,  ^  234  ^-235 ;  p.  23 1-232,  ^  424 ; 
p.  330,  ^  600  n;  p.  335-336,  ^  512 
a,  b;  p.  352,  ^  524  d;  p.  661^-663,  4 
896 ;  p.  686,  ^  905i  h.  Also,  Utbbus, 
Oruans  of  Generation,  Lactation, 
Parturition,  Milk,  Kidnbt,  Mental 
Emotions,  Love,  Jealousy,  Fear, 
Keflex  Action,  Cathartics,  Emet- 
ics, Respiration,  Sphincter  Mus- 
cles, Alteratives  ;  Antimony, Tar- 
TARizBD,  Index  11. ;  Nebvous  Powbb, 
Youth,  Index  I.  and  II. 

SSCRIPTIONS, 

bould  be  extemporaneous,  and  all  for- 
mulse  of)  with  definite  proportions  of 
the  constituents,  empirical  and  re- 
gardless of  pathological  conditions, 
p.  67-68,  ^  150-152;  p.  543-544,  ^ 
857  ;  p.  545,  ^  859  b ;  p.  654-556.  ^ 
872  a.  Also,  Pathological  Cause, 
Remedies,  Index  II 

MORDiAL  Cell.  See  Cell,  Pbiuor- 
dial.  Index  II.     Also,  Ovum. 

tchard, 

gets  rid  of  the  mystery  of  Vitality,** 

and  Carpenter  also,  p.  40,  ^  94  k. 

>tein — continued  from  Index  /., 

ot  in  the  blood,  p.  784,  ^  1031  b. 

oncedcd  that  '*  the  term  is  destined  to 
indicate  a  past  epoch  in  Organic 
Chemistry,"  p.  781,  <i  1029. 

►UT, 

is  opinion  upon  chymification,  p.  152- 
153,  ^  345-347. 

ixiMATC  Cause.  See  Pathological 
Cause,  Index  II. 

ixixatb  Principles — continued  from 
Index  /., 

re  artificial  transformations,  p.  781,  ^ 
1030;  p.  791,  ^  1032  c. 

iKPKRAL  Fever.  See  Fever,  Puer- 
pkkal,  Index  II 

•sr.,  ^     ^  ^  •  I 

onsidered  in  its  only  important  symp- 
toms— hardness,  softness^  incompress- 
ibiltty,  compressibility  t  quickness^  slow- 
jiess,  frequency,  fulness,  smallness, 
strength,  weahiess,  obstruction,  free- 
dom, vUer mission^  redoubling,  trem- 
bling, and  other  inequalities,  p.  443- 
448,  <i  687|t>  688. 

ardncss  and  incompressibility  charac- 
teristic of  inflammation,  and  the  most 
important  and  reliable  symptoms  as 
denoting  the  nature  and  force  of  the 
disease — owing  to  the  propagation  of 
an  alterative  reflex  nervous  influence 
upon  the  arteries,  and  through  which 
influence  the  blood,  also,  is  so  changed 
in  its  condition  as  to  result  in  buffing 
and   cupping   after   its   abstraction. 


Pulse — continued. 

while,  again,  the  nervous  influence 
may  be  immediately  so  altered  in  its 
influence  by  lomofDlood,  or  a  mental 
emotion,  or  more  gradually  by  other 
causes,  as  to  disnpata  those  symptoms 
— thus  showing,  UMshow  the  nervous 
influence  is  Yariotulr  modified  by  dis- 
ease, and  how  reme(fies  of  a  heteroge- 
neous nature  will  effect  modifications 
that  will  bring  about  a  common  result, 
and  how  the  mental  emotions  are  on 
the  same  ground  of  causation  as  phys- 
ical agents,  p.  66-67,  ^  148-151 ;  p. 
310,  ^  485 ;  p.  313,  ^  487^^ ;  p.  444 
-445.  ^  688  a-f;  p.  547-550,  ^  863  df 
p.  552,  ^  868  6;  p.  664-665,  ^  900, 
901;  p.  703-710,  ^  940-952  b;  p. 
731-7^2,  ^  970  c.  Also,  Mental 
Emotions,  Remedies,  Soul  and  In- 
stinctive Principle,  Index  IL  ,• 
Nervous  Power,  Index  I  and  II 

frequency  of,  the  next  most  important 
condition,  p.  446-447,  ^  ^98  i. 

nevertheless,  affections  of  the  brain  and 
heart  may  bestow  more  unequivocal 
signs,  p.  212,  ^  390  6;  p.  313,  ^  487 
gg;  p.  443,  «  687*  ;  p.  447,  448,  (, 
688  i-/. 

intermission  of,  and  other  irregularities, 
are  mostly  dependent  upon  hepatic 
disorders,  when  not  owinc;  to  affec- 
tions of  the  heart  and  brain,  and  aro 
not  often  important  in  the  former  case, 
p.  211-212,  ^  390  b;  p.  447-448,  « 
688  i-/. 

is  so  capriciously  influenced  by  all  men- 
tal emotions,  posture,  motion,  reme- 
dies, food,  and  particularly  by  the  re- 
flected influences  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem as  developed  by  diseases,  that  it 
cannot  be  often  trusted  without  the 
support  of  other  symptoms,  unless  an 
it  respects  hardness  and  incompressi- 
bility, p.  443-448,  ♦  687i-688  ;  p. 
511-512,  ^  815-817;  p.  704-705,  <^ 
043  tf,  6;  p.  712,  ^  955  b;  p.  714,  ^ 
958  b  ;  p.  723,  ^  960  h ;  p.  725-726, 
^  96U,  c ;  p.  727,  ^  962-964 ;  p.  750 
-760,  ^  1005  a-k. 

to  be  regarded,  therefore,  merely  as 
supplying  certain  symptoms  through 
which  the  force  «ind  modifications  of 
the  ncr\'ous  influence,  either  direct  or 
reflex,  as  arifing  from  all  diseases, 
excepting  of  the  heart,  are  more  or 
less  ascertained,  and  thus  through  its 
various  influences  upon  the  sanguifer- 
ous organs  tlic  nature  and  force  of 
disease  is  inferred,  in  part,  by  the 
sense  of  touch — with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  capillary  bloodvessels  arc 
the  main  instruments  of  disease  upon 
which  both  direct  and  reflex  action  of 
the  neryous  system  is  determiiied  with 
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'  EoMtioiia,  p.  47B-480;  f  T40-74I. 
A)aa,  iHKuufATioa,  Skcrbtwv  »d 
^CRinoN,  UiLi,  Bile,  Ebtux  Ac- 
no«,  Hbvtil  Umanatu,  Srvrimv, 
£ii{«z  7/. ;  NniDUB  PowiK,  /mbx  / 
mil  IL ;  ViTtL  PioPERTiEi,  Sddo- 
itrici,  IwUi  I. 

allied,  in  principle,  to  lymph,  mucoi, 
and  eerum,  mbea  the  latter  ara  proii- 
Dcta  of  itiflanimBtion -~  each  Min||< 
concequences  of  the  formative  ilseF. 
p.  471-472,  4  732  i-733,  and  rt/cr- 
tncet  there ;  p.  474-176.  f  733  /-A— 
all  of  which  are  deaigned  for  uieful 
emli,  but  Ijmph  and  pui  moat  ao,  p. 
471-476,  ^  738-733 ;  p.  646-647,  1 
862-863 ;  p,  650-661,  (  863  £-864 

all  ita  *Brietisi,  tike  tboaa  of  mucua.  dc- 
(lend  upoQ  preciae  pathological  condi- 
tional and  more  or  lei>  upon  the  nsl- 
ntal  coiutituion  of  the  put — vihii  h 
may  be  preaeUed  to  Ornnic  Chem- 
iat^  aa  a  prot^D)  for  ita  aolulian, 
taking  along  the  Menial  Emotions  r>s 
among  the  cauaaa  which  modify  the 
palholoeical  atatei,  p  120-ISl,  $  237  , 
p.458,?6B3;  p. 478-480,  4739-741 
6.  Alao,  p.  61-63,033-136;  p.  67, 
4  14»-teii  p.  324,  4109  i;  p.  226, 
4410;  p.  436,4682  i. 
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InUxl, 
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p.n,4iT4:  p.  87.  fl 
U,  4  184  4.-   p.  95-M,  4 

98,  4  IBI  a,  A;  p.  108,  < 
109-110.  4  S30-238-  p 
237-340;  p.  131-132,4  8 
41124  iff  p.  37».383,46 
614,  4  643  A;  p.  53S-S4I 
8*8;  p.  641,  4  853;  p. 
854C-856;  p.  551,  4  663 
669,  4  879-883  b;  p  60 
p.  664-G6G,  i  890-901 ;  p. 
p.  902,  4  1078  p.  Alao,  1 
Utirci,  Oroari  op  G 
P.»Tii»iTiON,  Indall.;  \ 
ijTiM,  Vi.  MawcATaii 
AniniTioH,  Law  or, 
TfODTM,  Index  I.  and  II. 
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Reflex  Action,  &c. — eontinued. 

ed,  the  Author  means  bj  the  tenn 
direct  that  the  excitoHUotory  nervea 
or  fibres  of  compound  nerres  are  alone 
engaged,  unless  the  Passions,  as  is 
common,  and  diseases  of  the  nerrous 
centres,  dec,  institute  impressions 
upon  distant  parts  that  are  reverber- 
ated through  centripetal  nerves  upon 
those  centres,  when  the  nervous  in- 
fluence may  thus  establish  complex 
circles  of  reflex  actions,  and  undergo 
modifications  of  its  alterative  influence 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  mental 
emotion  or  anyafiection  of  the  nervous 
centres,  as,  also,  according  to  that  of 
the  particular  natural  constitution  of 
difl*erent  parts,  and  any  present  modi- 
fied condition  of  parts  upon  which  it 
may  fall,  since,  also,  any  preternatural 
condition  of  an  organ,  whether  render- 
ed temporarily  so  by  disease,  or  only 
disturbed  by  the  nervous  influence 
(as  in  sneexing  from  a  strong  light 
impinging  upon  the  retina,  p.  327,  ^ 
500  t;  i>.  333,  ^  504;  p.  340-341,  ^ 
514  /),  is  equivalent  to  influences 
propagated  in  like  mann<^  by  the  ac- 
tion of  remedial  and  morbific  agents, 
and  will  modify  the  ncr\'ous  influence 
in  a  corresponding  manner ;  and  upon 
this  reflected  influence  and  its  modifi- 
cations depend  the  diseases  of  organs 
that  grow  out  of  each  other,  and  the 
nature  of  the  aflections  as  they  may 
spring  up  consecutively,  and  in  con- 
nexion with  the  constitutional  nature 
of  different  parts,  or  as  thejr  may 
conspiro  together  in  aggravating  or 
relieving  the  conditions  of  each  other 
— subject  always  to  variations  from 
age,  SOX,  habits,  dec,  and  although 
the  nervous  influence  as  propagated 
upon  the  voluntary  muscles  always 
terminates  in  the  simple  production 
of  voluntary  motion  so  long  as  the 
Will  continues  to  operate,  there  is 
the  remarkable  exception  of  roosting, 
and  some  examples  of  man  sleeping 
in  an  erect  posture,  in  which  it  estaln 
lishes  an  unceasing  reflex  action,  and 
occasional  instances  of  vomiting  in 
which  the  Will  is  a  concurring  cause 
with  some  mechanical  irritation  of  the 
stomach,  p.  59,  ^  139  A,  i;  p.  61-08, 
^ 133-152 ;  p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p.  101-103, 
^  201-202;  p.  107-119,  {  237-234; 
p.  282-284,  ^  451-453 ;  p.  285-286, 
^  455 ;  p.  296,  H76  c;  p.  321,  ^  496, 
497;  p.  323-828,^99-500/;  p.  331 
-334,  \  500  O-510 ;  p.  847-348,  ^  516 
d,  No.  13,  517 ;  p.  430-480,  ^  674  d ; 
p.526,^828<f;  p. 539, ^848;  p. 592, 
\  89U  k;  p.  646-648,  ^  893  e-^;  p. 
661-663,  4  894-896 ;  p.  665-676,  4 
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903  a-904  6 ;  p.  679-681,  ^  905  a  ;  p. 
693,^914-921;  p.  698-699,  4  ^0- 
935 :  p.  703-710,  f  940-952 ;  p.  745 
-746,  ^  900i  ;  p.  831-«83,  ^  1057  / 
-A;  p.  888,  ^  1057i ;  p.  865-868,  ^ 
1067 ;  p.  874*^1,  ^  1071*1075 ;  p. 
886-891,^077.  AUo,  Will,  Nerv- 
ous Pown,  Sthpatht,  Index  I.  and 
II. ;  Mental  Emotions  ;  Bxiin,  In- 
flammation OP ;  Roosting,  Index  II. 
rejectinjir  entirely  the  exceedingly  simple 
doctnne  of  Chemistry  as  to  the  agency 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  various 
processes  and  products  of  the  animal 
kinffdom,  and  which  have  no  reference 
to  the  physiolo^cal  laws  of  that  sys- 
tem, but  consisting  alone  in  an  abstract 
idea,  the  Author  maintains  in  all  his 
principal  writings,  as  the  groundwork 
of  their  philosophy,  that  the  nervout 
system  is  endowed  with  a  proper^, 
power,  or  influence  (no  matter  which) 
that  operates  as  a  vital  agent,  and  i« 
so  far  on  common  ground  with  other 
vital  agents,  and  that  it  is  susceptible 
of  an  endless  variety  of  modifications 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  causes 
by  which  it  is  brought  into*  action, 
and  that  there  is  imparted  to  it  the 
essential  virtues  of  the  various  causes 
respectively,  both  physical  and  mental, 
ana  that  when  morbific  and  remedial 
agents  bring  about  changes  in  the 
natural  condition  of  the  solids  and 
fluids,  in  parts  beyond  the  seat  of 
their  direct  action,  or  whenever  anal- 
ogous effects  are  exerted  by  the  Men- 
tal Emotions,  or  when  diseases  ensue 
upon  each  other,  or  when  one  disease 
becomes  the  cause  of  relief  to  another, 
whether  natural  or  artificial,  it  is  al- 
ways by  alter  alive  influences  of  direct 
or  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system 
determined  upon  the  capillary  vessels, 
or  main  instruments  of  all  organic 
functions,  and  that  these  influences 
depend  not  only  on  the  nature  of  the 
exciting  causes  and  other  accidental 
circumstances,  bat  also  more  or  less 
upon  the  special  vital  constitution  of 
different  tissues  and  different  parts 
of  a  continuous  tissue— and  whether, 
therefore,  the  Chemical  Philosopher 
have  any  vague  regard  to  the  nervous 
system,  or  ascribe,  as  he  mostly  does, 
all  the  results  of  physical  agents  to 
their  absorption  and  direct  chemical 
action,  and  leaves  the  **  action  of  the 
nerves*^  and  mental  phenomena  ob- 
scured by  '*  a  veil  which  is  not  to  be 
raised"  (p.  183,  ^  350|  eg),  the  diA 
ference  between  him  ana  the  Author 
consists  in  the  violation  by  the  Ibnner 
of  all  the  Acts  and  analogies  soppUed 
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bj  Ihal  inorganic  world  from  which  he 
pcofesii^a  Id  dcrivo  hi*  cancluuani, 
anJ  the  absolute  inapplic ability  of  nnj 
one  of  tbe  doctiinea  tu  practical  meiJi- 
cine,  wlule  Ibe  Aulboi  pregDnl*.  ae 
be  believes,  a  perfectly  consistent  ar- 
ray uf  an  enjfcw  sonrs  of  lacU  and 
of  practical  Uoctrinei  nhich  eitb  tncon- 
Irovertible  in  every  detail,  luid  which 
baa  tbe  ipecial  merit  of  bringing  the 
Author's  doclrine  of  tbe  operatiaD  of 
the  XrnUl  EmUioiu  and  tho  Will 
through  the  taedium  of  the  nervous 
influence  into  perfect  barmony  vriib 
tbat  of  all  phjsical  causes,  p  69.  4 
137  i;  p.  65,  t  143  i.c;  p.  BT-^iS,  i 
UQ-1C3;  p.39,41Sa^  p.  101-102, 
\  S01-S03  :  p- 106-1 1  ] , 4  333-3331 ; 
p  330-333, 1  433-437  :  p.  383-384. 
i  451-453  1  p,  385,  i  455  *./;  p  285 
-396,  4  476!,  c;  p.  301-304,  ^480- 
431 ;  p.  30e,  4  481  h;  p.  30T-30S,  4 
483  e;  p.  310,  4  4S4,  Nos.  6,  6;  p. 
813.4487A,-  p.  314,4488*;  p.  321, 
4  4'J6.  497  ;  p.  333-338.  4  499  &~G00 
fflj  p  333-341,  4  e03-ei4;  p.  344- 
345, 4  S16  il.  No.  6  :  p.  347-349, 4  616 
li.  No.  13-620;  p.  351-353,  4  684; 
p.  366-368,  4  636  d;  p  360-363,  4 
SIS,  629  A,  630  i  p.  431-423,  4  657  a- 
_,OaO;  p.  436,  4  666  a,'  p.  405-167,  4 
LJn4-7ig  ;  p.  606,  4  SD3,  804  ;  p.  530 
|riflSI,4e36ii,-  p.633,  4  837,4,c;  p. 
£33.  4  B47  g ;  p.  646,  4  898  ;  p.  666, 
4  8S9/,H-,-  p.  BQ3-5B3,  4  801i  i;  p. 
019.  4  892}  1 1  p.  631-633,  4  893}  ;  p. 
634,  4  89^  b:  p.  040,  4  892^  h;  p. 
644-G60,  4  603  e-i,-  p.  6.'i2>666,  4 
393  n;  p.  661-673,  4  894-904;  p. 
679-681, 4  906  a;  p.  703-711, 4  940 
963;  p.  732-736.4971-980;  p.  746 
-746,  4  990i ;  p.  803.  4  1039  ;  p.  BBS 
-868,  4  1066-1067;  p.  875-677.  4 
1073  a;  p.  873-880,  4  1074  ;  p.  887- 
890,  4  1077. 
s  still  moro  remarkable  attribute  of  the 
nervous  inSuence  than  the  modifica- 
tions  to  whichil  is  llabk'.aml  perfect- 
ly demonstrable,  is  a  perpetual  elec- 
tion, throuEhoul  Iho  organism,  of  par- 
ticular eicLlo-motory  nerves  "wilbout 
any  apparent  reference  lo  Ibeir  order 
of  arrangement,  manifesting  Ui  ef. 
fccIs  between  parla  remote  from  each 
other,  and  remote  from  tbe  nervous 
centres,  and  neglecting  all  inlermedl- 
ate  parts,  and  equally  so  whether  the 
natural  etimuli  of  life.or  Mental  £mo- 
liona,  or  the  "Will  be  (ho  exciting 
cause  ;  and  sinco  this  is  also  equally 
true  of  remedial  and  moibilic  agents, 
and  could  not  be  so  wero  their  op- 
eratinn  through  the  niodium  of  the 
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these  exact  coincuieilM 
natural,  remadial,  and  ^ 
an  irrcsielible  proof  tlul 
erl  their  oiTciaB  equalf] 
mer  ibrougb  the  meduu 
lion  of  tbe  nervous  ^ 
inally  direct  ill  Iho  a 
Emotions),  a-od  nhk) 
chemical,  ealvanic,  cl«^ 
er  pbyGicnT  hypothpBMi 
loua,  p.  76-79,  4  166-Jj 
234ai  p.lll.4333{j 
/;  p,  33G-328,  4  BOOa 
600  1 ,-  p.  666-673.  f 
AI»o,p  174-183,  4  3« 
various  eiplanalloii*  n 
mechanism  through  wl 
ous  influence  opcmtea 
of  reflex  action,  for  thai 
plying  it  to  the  intein 
modus  operandi  of  ijt 
morbific  a^nla  upon  pi 
leal  of  their  direct  opoi 
of  its  limitation  to  othi 
motor  nerves,  or  as  diM 
when  tliun  produced  n 
leflci  ncliona,  aiid  as  tl 
the  physiolagicai  obang 
am!  of  all  increased  or 
di£cd  cbangea  in  tbe  , 
lis  various  inilucocca  ^ 
menls  of  organic  procc 
nodiScaliana  nccoidiiii 
of  its  ciciting  causes. « 
proving  the  subslantiti 
self-acting  nature  of 
Principle  of  In  Blind,  a. 
-302;  p.  lOe,  4a27,N 
334  b;  p.  116-117,  4  : 
4  451  if;  p  285-S87,  < 
p.  390-296,  4  462-47 
479;  p.  309-310,  ^  484 
6;  p.312-316,4487j 
4  496,  497  ;  p.  333-3*1 
«,- p. 331-341. 45O0» 
-345,  4  516  rf.  No.  fl; 
516  d.  No.  13-520-  1 
649  c  ;  431  -483,  657- 
466,4  715;  p,  484.  41 
4  8a7r,-  p.  565-566.  ( 
693-693,48914  t;  p.\ 
ti  p.  661-663,  4  894- 
670,  4  902  a-n  ;  p.  679 
p,  703-710,  4  940-953; 
974  i:-075  hi  p.  873. 
1075;  p.  886-691.  4 
Niavoca  PowEa,  Udtt 
iai  princi{de,  the 
whatever  it  be,  i 
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exciting  causes,  and  with  every  va- 
riety ofefTect,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  causes ;  nor  is  there  any  great- 
er difficulty  in  understanding  its  im- 
puted modifications  than  the  polari- 
zation of  light,  or  any  other  attributes 
which  the  Author  assigns  to  them, 
than  such  as  appertain  to  Light,  p. 
80,  ^  169  6,  d;  p.  84,  ^  176  h,bb;  p. 
88,  ^  184  b;  p.  110,  ^  2dS;  p.  114- 
120,  ^234 £-235;  p.330,^500n;  p. 
334,  ^  507 ;  p.  670,  ^  903  ib. 
its  application  to  the  modus  (^randi  of 
all  remedial  and  morbific  causes  is 
founded  upon  natural  laws ;  and  the 
Author  maintains  that,  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  the  consistency  of  Nature, 
or  any  thing  in  facts,  the  same  physi- 
ological laws  which  govern  the  organ- 
ization of  the  animal  kingdom  in  its 
normal  state  are  equally  at  the  foun- 
dation of  all  its  deviations  from  the 
natural  standard,  and  that  this  uni- 
versal principle  embraces  completely 
the  physiological  laws  of  the  nervous 
Hjstem,  which,  indeed,  the  Author  has 
demonstrated  by  a  multitude  of  exact 
coincidences  between  the  results  of 
natural  causes  and  those  of  a  morbific 
and  remedial  nature,  both   physical 
and  mental,  as  appears  in  a  summary 
manner  in  the  following  sections,  and 
in  great  amplification  under  the  top- 
ics embraced  in  the  Article  GeneraH' 
saiion  of  Refiex  Action,  Index  II.,  p. 
1-2,  ^  1  a;  p.  3-4,  ^  2  Ih-d;  p.  106- 
112,^  222-234  b ;  p.  282-295,  <f  461- 
476;  p.  321-362,  H9S-630;  p.  406- 
412,^638;  p. 413, ^639-640 ;  p.641 
-543.  <^  852  a-867  ;  p.  661-672,  ^  894 
-904  ;   p.  679-681,  {  905  a;  p.  692- 
693,  ^  916-921  ;  p.  698-699,  ^  929- 
935  ;  p.  703-71 1,  ^  940-962.     Also, 
Soul   and    Instinctive   Principle, 
Index  II. 
the   entire  dependence   of  respiration 
upon  reflex  action  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem, as  the  stimulus  of  the  muscular 
mechanism,  coincides   with  the  de- 
pendence of  the  act  of  vomiting  upon 
the  same  causation,  and  carried l>y  the 
Author  through  a  long  chain  of  anal- 
ogies consisting  of  the  various  modi- 
fications of  respiration,  of  vomiting  as 
Eiroduced  by  emetics  of  various  kinds, 
y  loss  of  blood,  by  tickling  the  fau- 
ces, by  tobacco  applied  to  the  soles  of 
the  feet,  by  pregnancy,  by  shock  of 
falls,  (Sec,  and  by  Mental  Emotions, 
and  the  divers  influences  and  results 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  cause, 
and  other  coincidences  supplied  by 
the  iris,  sphincter  muscles,  skin,  cold, 
suppositories,  tetanus,  dec.,  which  de- 
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pend  upon  other  modifications  of  the 
nervous  influence  through  centripetal 
and  centrifugal  nerves,  and  the  anal- 
ogies supplied  by  the  Will  in  volun- 
tuy  motion — all  carried  to  tbs  inter- 
pretation of  all  the  effects  of  aetiye 
emetics  and  cathartics,  both  nlDedial 
and  morbific,  and,  by  the  same  analo- 
gies, their  effects  when  they  &11  short 
of  vomiting  and  purging,  or  other 
prominent    results   that   arise   firom 
larger  doses,  through  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  and  against  the  chemical 
and  physical  doctrines  of  operation 
through  absorption — and  all  this  chain 
of  analogies  applied  to  the  modus  op- 
erandi of  all  other  remedial  and  mor- 
bific   causes,  physical  and   mental, 
while  the  same  interpretation  of  all 
the  others  is  sustained  by  other  spe- 
cial demonstrations  in  immediate  con- 
nection with  a  large  number  of  the 
several  things  respectively,  p.  66-67, 
^  148;  p.  110,^232;  p.  823-341,  ^ 
499-614  m ;  p.  334-336,  ^  616  i<»  No. 
Q ;  p.  347-348,  ^  616  d.  No.  13 ;  p. 
421-423,  ^  657-668 ;  p.  626,  ^  828  a  ; 
p.  632-633,  ^  841 ;  p.  642^643,  ^  864 
e-f;  p.  647-660,  ^  863  d;  p.  663- 
666,  {  889  a-ff ;  p.  668-669,  <f  889 
m,  mm;   p.  692-693,  ^  891  i  k;   p. 
631-632,  ^  892}  b ;    p.  661-663,  ^ 
894-896;  p.  666-672,  ^  902  6-904  » ; 
p.  679-681,  ^  906  a;  p.  703-710,  ^ 
940-962  ;   p.  831-833,  <f  1067  f-g; 
D.  838,  i   1067^.      Also,  Stomach, 
Nacsbants,  Disgust,  Emetics,  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Tetanus,  Remedies  ; 
Causes,  Moibipic  ;    and   General- 
ization OP   Replex  Action,  Index 
II. 
in  the  natural  state  of  the  body,  although 
in  constant  operation  among  all  parts, 
is  not  strongly  manifested  excepting 
in  particular  functions,  as  in  respira- 
tion,  contraction   of  the    sphincter 
museles,  motions  of  the  iris,  dec.,  or 
unless  brought  into  action  by  special 
causes,  as  when  it  starts  the  nnne  as 
excited  by  cold,  or  the  milk  at  the 
time  of  parturition,  and  by  the  Men- 
tal Emotions  when  its  displays  are 
very  strongly  pronounced,  the  infla- 
ence  being  then  primarily  developed 
in  a  direct  manner,  and  by  the  Will, 
when  it  is  always  direct,  but  exactly 
equivalent  to  reflex  action,  p.  64-65, 
Mll-li7;  p. 230-232,  ^22 ^^24 ; 
p.  284-289,  \  464-461 ;  p.  296,  ^  476 
e;  p.  323-336,  ^  499-611 ;  p.  366, 
^  626  a.     Also,  Remedies  ;  Cavsbs, 
MoRBiPic  ;  Remedial  Action,  Men- 
til  Emotions,  the  individual  Pom- 
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nont,  Dimust;  Bbaw,  JMrLAMMA," 
now  Of ;  SsomBTipv  and  £zaBanov» 
Uittirs^  SWbat;  Siur,  Oolb>  Mxlk» 
BiLB,  Food,  Roonmo,  RsnauTiov, 

OrBUfCTKE    MlTMLDSt  ToOTS,  UtB- 

BD«,  OmjlMS  or  GmiriB^noH,  idee., 
JiMks/i: 
it  the  ezflltiDf  euwe  (gdamnij  diiett 
or  eentrifegiil  in  tmetiajM  of  the 
nemNw  etntrae)  ofilldiwwem  which 
ODMie  at  «■*>"—«■«—»«—  of  OMJl  other. 
-  but  the  eeeondnr  •flSwifimif  taitkj  be 
^mj  diffineot  fiRwi  the  nuneiy,  de- 
peoding,  in  poit,  vpon  the  peculiar 
CBpititiition  of  diftwpt  tiaroee  or  of 

Kef  a  fclMoe,  p.  61,  ^  168  c,  b;  p. 
I,  <r  186-1691;  p.  108,^  889 ;  p. 
888-840,461iA;  p. 866,^488  e;  p. 
460, 4  688 1 ;  p.  466-409,^  716-788 ; 
p.781rf  870  c;  p. 488-484,  f  746  c. 
Alao,  CAveee,  MosKPio ;  IiiFLAiiiiAr 
now;  Bbaiw,  iMnMOuatow  or; 
Soir,  ToBAOOo,  SiTov,  Jbdes  il; 
Nbitous  Powbb,  SmrAiBT,  Imiex  L 
mndU 

ihioagfa  its  infloenoee  Qpoo  the  oi^anic 
pfopertiee,iethe  eaaae  of  all  ineieaee 
or  oiBiinatioii  of  the  eeentiooa,  and 
of  all  other  ehangea  that  majbeiall 
them,  when  not  the  immediate  omee- 
qoenoe  of  the  direct  local  operation 
of  other  canaea,  aa  in.Teaieanon,  and 

'  of  manj  of  the  fehangea  which  the 
blood  underffoea,  and  whenerer  af- 
fected by  Mental  Emotions,  though 
in  the  latter  cate  the  primaiy  devel- 
opment of  the  nerrous  influence  is 
directly  centrifugal,  and  in  all  these 
cases  through  an  exciting,  or  depress- 
ing, or  other  modifying  effects  upon 
the  instruments  of  the  orffanic  pro- 
cesses, p.  230-232,  ^  422  fr-424 ;  p. 
S89,  ^  461 ;  p.  296,  ^  476  c ;  p.  310, 
4  485;  p.  331,  ^  500  o;  p.  332-334, 
^  501-507 ;  p.  335-336,  ^  512  a^l3  ; 
p.  421-423,  4  657-658 ;  p.  483-484, 
\  746  c;  p.  592-593,  ^  891i  k;  p. 
631-632,  4  892f ;  p.  666-669,  ^  902 
h^;  p.  704,  4  943  a,  b;  p.  710,  ^ 
958  b-h.  .  Also,  SBCREnoif  and  £x- 
CRBTioN,  Urine,  Milk,  Bile,  Weep- 
ing, Sweat,  Food,  'Fear  ;  Water, 
Hot  ;  Antimony,  Tartaeized  ; 
Bloodletting,  Mental  Emotions, 
Index  II. ;  Sudoripics,  Index  I. 

examples  of  its  effects  in  subduing  vio- 
lent inflammations,  and  of  variously 
and  suddenly  modifying  the  condition 
of  morbid  fluid  products  and  the  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  when  brought  into 
operation  primarily  in  a  direct  man- 
ner by  Mental  Emotions,  p.  296,  ^ 
476  e  ;  p.  330-332,  ^  422  fr-424 ;  p. 
835-336,  4  512  a,  d;  p.  855,  ^  526  a; 
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rtnd  moftf'm  untilD 
Anthoremtoi 
epeiandi  of 
(SBoeosL  DosFeHBei  ddA  bbbb 
diraetandiiBfleKactaoii  ol 
mten,  p.  897-M8,  ^  68( 
A8,4718;  p. 680^691,4 
681M08,  4  Alii  Jfc. 


M0D8,  HteiSBlAp  S^AWMi 

ruan,    TETAtnm,    Awn 
OmwifAitx  II. 

faflnenoee  the,  imdactiott 
Heat,  wUoh  Uie  Anthor  e 
ahow  U  •  eoflrated  pvodm 

.  iwmniDn  srouiid  wilh  i 
tioai,  p.  867-«7Q,  4  446-4 
608.  f  1044^1046.  Al«», 
«ip.l46|«440e;  blSA 
crp.  886.^66,  «61JI«,. 
6UAf  p.M6^«889^; 
f680|l.  OMAmcHxi 
Htbuwatixo  AifiMALa, 

n. 

extenalTely  applied  in  reful 
chemical  hypotheida  of  i 
p.  240,  ^  440  b;  p.  25a 
c,d;  p.  255-266,  ^  441i 
270,  ^  446  a-447  d  ;  p. 
512. 

the  Author**  doctriDe  of  it 
immediate  and  uniTers 
cause  of  all  the  eflecte  of  j 
remedial  agents  beyond  '■ 
their  direct  operation,  thr 
fluences  upon  the  inatrun 
ganic  proceeaea,  and  the 
which  concema  the  enbi 
transitory  pathological  oa 
the  more  profouncU  illasu 
modus  operandi  of  a  &li 
681,  ^  905  a. 

is  always  the  cauee  of  dieeai 
supenrene  in  parU  which 
rect  seat  of  the  operation 
ta,  or  aa  it  may  aprtn^  up 
when  ordinary  dlegjeea  c 
rise  to  pneumonia,  dec,  t 
same  reflex  action,  and  in 
ogous  cases,  and  ie  genei 
corring  cause  in  the  prot 
cure  of  diseaaea  in  parte  \ 
all  morbific  and  remedial  a 
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Reflex  Action,  ^.^<ofUinuei. 

their  direct  effects,  and  in  all  caeee 
the  influence  thus  reflected  may  be 
simply  a  reverberation  throu|[h  the 
centrifugal  nerves  of  the  parts  mmie- 
diately  acted  upon,  or  the  reflex  influ- 
ence may  depend  upon  impressions 
transmitted  from  the  superficial  to  in- 
ternal parts,  whether  morbific  or  cu- 
rative—exceptions to  which  may  ap- 
pear to  occur  ih  Setons,  Counter-irri- 
tants, dec.,  but  in  these  cases  reflected 
action  upon  the  injured  part  is  sooner 
or  later  brought  into  operation,  p.  66- 
67,  H48 ;  p.  284-287,  ^  464  e-459 ; 
p.  289,  ^  461 ;  p.  315-316,  ^  492 ;  p. 
339-340,  ^  514  g,  k ;  p.  351-352,  ^ 
624  c;  p.  416-417,  ^  649  e;  p.  421- 
423,  ^  657-658 ;  p.  483-484,  ^  746  c  ; 

f.  522-523,  ^  827  6,  c.  Also  Miasm, 
'redisposition,  Skin,  Cold,  6lc.,  In- 
dex  II. 

considered  in  its  slowly  progressive  op- 
eration when  broaeht  into  effect  by 
Author's  group  of  Alteratives,  and  an- 
alogous means  both  physical  and  men- 
tal— the  same  being  also  true  of  the 
slowly  progressive  operation  of  mor- 
bific causes,  p.  Ill,  {  233i,  233| ;  p. 
285-286,  ^455  d-f;  p.  333,  ^603-506; 
n.dS9,^5Hg;  p.  344-345,  ^  515  <f. 
No.  6;  p.  365,  ^551;  p.  366,  ^556; 
p.  416-417,  ^  649  c;  p.  420-424,  ^ 
654-661 ;  p.  532,  ^  841 ;  p.  547,  ^ 
863  d;  p  551,  ^  877;  p.  568-569,  ^ 
889  m,  mm ;  p  592-593,  ^  89U  it ;  p. 
699-600,  ^  892  d ;  p.  646-649,  ^  893 
«-A;  p.  661-663,  ^894-896;  p.  668- 
670,  <f  902  g-m ;  p.  675-676,  ^  904  ^  ; 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a.  Also,  Hydro- 
phobia, Virus  op  ;  Predisposition, 
Miasm,  Small-pox,  Alteratives, 
Sphincter  Muscles,  Index  II. 

applied  in  expounding  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  Cinchona,  Loss  of  Blood,  and 
of  other  things  of  which  we  are  said 
to  be  ignorant,  and  in  connexion  with 
illuctrations  drawn  from  the  modus 
operandi  of  a  Seton,  and  where,  also, 
under  the  several  references,  the  or- 

Sinic  influences  of  remedial  agents 
rough  the  instrumentality  of  nerv- 
ous action,  and  the  philosophy  which 
concerns  their  substitution  of  transi- 
tory pathological  conditions  for  the 
more  profound  as  the  fundamental 
cause  of  cure,  is  summarily  present- 
ed, p.  596-597,  M92  6,  c ;  p.  676- 
681,  ^  904  ^905  a.  Also,  p.  67,  4 
149-151  ;  p.  73,  ^  163;  p.  108-110, 
^  227-232 ;  p.  542,  ^  854e-e;  p.  554, 
^  871  ;  p.  592-593,  ^  89li  k;  p.  661 
-«63,  ^  894-896 ;  p.  664-665,  O^900u 

901.       Also,    BLOODLBTTlira,    RXHB- 

Dixs,  dec.,  Index  IL 


Reflex  Action,  d(e.— eon^ueiL 
but  it  is  not  alone  the  foregoing  anal- 
o^es,  as  supplied  by  respiration,  vom- 
iting, dec.,  and  a  multitude  of  others 
of  a  corresponding  nature,  that  are 
tributary  to  the  Author's  doctrine  of 
the  modus  operandi  of  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  through  reflex  or  di- 
rect action  of  the  nervous  system,  but 
an  almost  universal  proof  to  the  same 
effect  is  supplied  1^  all  the  muscular 
movements  in  organic  life,  by  that  of 
the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  by  the  muscles  of  deglutition, 
that  of  the  bladder,  that  of  the  uterus, 
dec.,  and,  what  is  especially  import- 
ant, by  the  heart  ana  entire  arterial 
and  venous  systems,  whose  active  mo- 
tions, if  not  wholly  determined  as  it 
respects  their  exciting  cause,  are  at 
least  greatly  influence  by  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  excited 
by  the  stimulus  of  blood,  and  illus- 
trated by  experiments,  p.  301-310,  ^ 
481-485 ;  p.  338-339,  514  /;  p.  343, 
344-348,  ^  516  d,  Nos.  3-5, 7, 12, 13, 
and  conspicuously  so  by  mental  emo- 
tions, fooid,  exercise,  deic.,  and  by  dis- 
eases generally,  all  of  which  is  refer- 
able alone  to  the  stimulus  »f  nervous 
influence — upon  which,  collectively, 
is  founded,  in  part,  the  Author's  doc- 
trine of  the  action  of  the  capillary  ar- 
teries and  of  the  veins  as  among  the 
important  elements  in  the  circulation 
of  the  blood,  p.  62,  ^  136  ;  p.  209-210, 
4  384-387;  p.  211,  ^  390  b,  and  de- 
duced, in  fiirther  part,  from  experi- 
ments made  upon  arteries  by  Buniva, 
Procter,  and  Kreimer,  p.  215-216,  ^ 
396 ;  p.  310,  ^  485,  and  subsequent- 
ly confirmed  by  Brown-Sequard  and 
others,  p.  803-804,  4  1039 ;  p.  805,  ^ 
1041 — and  which  is  at  the  foundation, 
in  part,  of  the  Author's  theory  of  the 
active  condition  of  the  instruments  of 
inflammation,  p.  485-486,  ^  750-751, 
and  referenceM  there,  and  of  his  the- 
ory, also,  of  the  ready  transition  of 
venous  congestion  into  the  ordinaiy 
form  of  inflammation,  p.  506-507,  ^ 
803,  804 — and  in  consideration  of  all 
of  which,  and  of  the  manifest  influ- 
ences of  the  nervous  system  upon  the 
capillary  bloodvessels  (those  main  in- 
struments of  all  organic  processes  and 
their  results,  p.  226-227,  ^  410,  411) 
that  are  determined  upon  them  by  a 
vast  variety  of  the  natural  stimuli  of 
life,  physical  and  mental,  it  cannot  be 
doubled  that  all  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  must  of  necessity  exert,  through 
that  same  nervous  influence,  more 
powerfbl  and  disturUnff  effects  upon 
those  instmmmits,  aaatlma  beoooM 


) 


eiue,  of  Lbe  increase,  Jimuiulioii.  uiJ 
ollici  clisageb  in  1 
equal!)  aUo  of  tho»  puholocical  vi- 
rialioiiB  ImprcBEed  by  r«m«diiJnnenU, 
ani)  ihrough  which  (he  more  pralounil- 
ly  morbid  are  placed  hi  (he  waj  of 
ibe  recuperaliio  proceag,  p.  641-543, 
4  853-S54  e  ;  p.  664-665, 1)  699-901. 

AIbo,  SiIN.CoLD,  KlDNI¥,0«0iNI  ot 

Gekehitioh,  Uterus,  PiiTUBtTian, 
Food,  Fein,  Dhoust,  Ncbvoui  Sv»- 
T«Ji,  &.C.,  Index  U. ;  Vmi.  Pbopis- 
nM.Oi>oxsicUrE.IndctJ.i  Nebv- 
□ue  PowtR,  Imici  I.  aad  II. 
but  tbe  DSrvoui  inSaence  U  io  no  fun- 
dsinental  senie.  at  i«  gfenerally  sup- 
paied,  the  cause  of  Ibe  organic  func- 
tions in  Animali  any  marc  than  of  the 
analogous  functions  of  Plants,  which 
are  carried  on  by  proppTtiea  impUnt- 
cd  in  all  parts,  but  contributes  a  mod- 
ifying and  eiciling  or  depreeaing  iii- 
Sucnce  lo  the  nutritive  and  olber  lO- 
crelory  vessels.  Ibrough  which  tlic 
ptoJucls  are  perftxled,  or  increased, 
or  diDiinished  ;  but  these  instnuaents 
are  constantly  lisble  lo  preternatural 
influences  from  cither  direct  or  reflen 
nervous  sction,  anil  of  an  endless  va- 
riety, and  there  is  no  fiinctiou  in  the 
luilural  slate  ofthebody,  no  condition 
of  disease,  no  action  of  remedies,  in 
which  the  nervous  svslem  does  not 
participate  (p.51-55,'i)10Bt-117;  p. 
884-287,4454  £-459;  p.  288,4461; 
p.  463-484.  /)  746  e),  while  organs  in 
their  compounded  condition  are  more 
evidently  under  its  perpetually  har- 

pressions  made  upon  their  minute 
Btniclure — and  coming  to  many  fiine- 
tioiis  that  are  lees  concerned,  or  not 
at  all.  in  Iho  essential  ptocesees  of  or- 
ganic life,  a«  in  respiration,  contrac- 
tion of  the  sphincter  muscles,  motion 
of  the  iris,  peristsllic  luovcmenlB,  iic, 
the  nervous  influence  is  the  only  ioi- 
mediate  oiciting  cause  —  an  obvious 
distinction,  therefore,  being  luaitc  by 
the  Autlior  between  the  nervous  influ- 
ence aa  an  exciting  or  modifying  cause 
or  mlal  agtnl  and  the  fundamental 
causes  or  organic  properties  by  which, 
in  conneiion  with  oreaniialion,  the 
functions  are  carried  on ;  and  hence, 
whenever  the  Author  speaks  of  the 
nervous  influence  as  a  cause,  be  sim- 
ply means  on  ti^'ling  or  modifying 
cause,  p.  33,  4  34^9 ;  p,  34,  4  4 1 ,  43  ; 
p.  64-55,  i  109  i-117i  p.  66-67,  * 
148  ;  p.  75-76,  4  167  o  ,■  p  88,  *  183, 
184 ;  p.  110,  4  233  ;  p.  232-SST.  4  403 
e-411;   p.  S84-2S0,  4  464-457;  p. 


Reflei  Aclian,  A 
SS9,  4  460- 
395-296,  4  4nSt| 
489;  p.  3l7-Sia.4T 
4  667-663 ;  p.  483. 
746-746,  4  990*.  i 
tKTIEB,  OSBIKICI^ 

ClTHABTICS,  Sec.  A 

influences  tbp  Bcnsiti 
nbich  it  ia  tbc  caua 
when  not  the  ilii«al 
acting  locally,  and 

brought  into  operall 
bi6c,  or  sedative,  # 
&c ,  and  pain  ia 
through  tbo  same  iM 
Emotion  a.  and  scom 
ture,p.I02,  4301-a( 
p.  296.  ^  4T6  c 


d.t, 


4  500( 


p  &S7-590.  ^  I 
oua,4891}  it.-  p. 81 
p  888.  4  tOa7i;  p.. 

Also,       ANTItPABMOl 

(.feoRiie),  Onus,,  H 
Poultices,  Wasm  ] 
TiMo,  Indei  II. 
may  be  brought  iolo  « 
eiation  upon  the  am 
thoi  through  centrio 
blow ■  tipon  tbe  epl| 
by  mental  or  other  i 
recllj  upon  (hose  e 
may  be  instantly  eiti 
direct  violence  upon 

ously  reflected  with 
fatal  eflcct  upon  the 
p.  107-111.  ^  226- 
476  c;  p.  298,  if  4! 
479^  P-301,  (,  480; 


p.  709,  4  951  t-d  .-  B 
f,g;  p.  858.  5  10S7 
1096  1  p,  866-868,1 
881,  4  1074-107S; 
Also,  JOV  AND  Aifoa 
T10N.,P*1S.    N«U>A 

HrDBocvAMio  Acroi 

BLOODLK-rriRo,  Lo» 
MBniAL  Action,  /.rf, 
da  1  and  II. 

(ornprrssibility  of  tl 
bufling  and  cupping 
Bam  mat  ions,  vi)ui«  t 
or  a  Mental  Euoti 
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ttoJ.  Action,  &c. — eonikiued. 
modify  its  influence  and  render  it  sub- 
versive of  those  conditions,  and  is  also 
mostly  the  exciting  cause  of  the  va- 
rious appearances  presented  by  the 
tongue,  and  which,  in  both  cases,  as 
with  many  other  symptoms,  are  most- 
ly useful  in  denoting  the  special  modi- 
fication and  force  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  through  which  is  inferred 
the  nature,  seat,  and  force  of  disease, 
the  eflects  of  remedies,  dec.,  p.  444* 
445,  H88 ;  p.  708-710,  ^  951-952  h. 
A18o,Tonoub,Kidnbv,Urine,  Sweat, 
Bloodlettino,  Index  II. 

nistakes  in  regard  to,  from  confounding 
the  results  of  experiments  on  trunks 
of  nerves'  with  those  upon  their  ex- 
panded extremities,  p.  338,  ^  514  <i ; 
p.  347,  ^  516  d.  No.  10;  p.  520-521, 
^  826  d.  AIbo,  Medical  and  Physio- 
lofrical  Commentaries y  vol.  i.,  p.  507, 
563-566. 

he  distinction  should  be  observed  be- 
tween irritabiliUf,  and  common,  spe- 
cific, and  sympathetic  sensibility,  and 
that  the  last  only  is  concerned  in  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
that  causes  afiecting  the  nervous  cen- 
tres in  a 'direct  manner  operate  pri- 
marily through  excito-motory  nerves 
alone,  p.  88-89,  ^  183-188  e;  p.  100 
-103,  (f  197-204  ;  p.  260-282,  {  450- 
451 ;  p.  671,  ^  903.  Also,  Mental 
Emotions,  Disgust,  the  individual 
Passions ;  Brain,  Inflammation  of. 
Index  IL 

"ecent  observations  upon,  confirming  im- 
portant principles  in  these  Institutes, 
p.  803-808,  ^  1039-1045. 

he  coincidences  in  effects  of  reflex  and 
direct  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
or  OB  the  centripetal  and  centrifugal 
nerves  are  engaged  in  the  former  pro- 
cess, and  the  centrifugal  alone  in  the 
latter,  form  the  basis  of  the  Author^s 
demonstration  of  the  substantive  ex- 
istence and  self-acting  nature  of  the 
Soul  and  Instinctive  rrinciple,  p.  873 
-910,  ^  1069-1082.  Also,  Mental 
Emotions,  the  individual  Passions, 
Index  II. ;  Will,  Index  I.  and  II. 

employed  by  the  Author  to  expound  the 
dependence  of  the  first  act  of  respira- 
tion, when  the  point  of  departure  is 
from  the  skin,  in  Medical  and  Physi- 
ological Commentaries,  and  again  in 
the  original  Essay  on  the  Soul  and  In- 
stinctive Principle,  and  in  analogical 
demonstration  of  the  substantive  ex- 
istence and  self-acting  nature  of  the 
Soul  in  the  latter  work,  and  in  the 
former  on  account  of  Miiller's  affirma- 
tion that  *Mt  appears  to  me  to  be 
solely  the  stimulus  aflbrded  to  the 


Reflex  Action,  ^cc. — continued. 

brain  and  medulla  oblongata  by  the 
blood,which  immediateljjr becomes  ox- 
ydized  in  the  lungs"  (Mullbb's  Phys- 
iology, p.  335),  upon  which  the  £n- 
S'ish  Translator  remarks,  "  How  can 
e  air  be  drawn  into  the  lungs  V* — 
and,  in  the  foregoing  Essay,  the  Au- 
thor remarks  that  **a  beantlful  ex- 
emplification (of  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system)  is  seen  in  the  new- 
bom  infiemt  and  other  animals  breath- 
ing  with  lungs,  as  I  have  explained  on 
a  mrmer  occasion,  since  here  the  first 
impression  is  transmitted  to  the  nerv- 
ous centres  through  the  sensitive 
nerves  of  the  skin  in  consequence  of 
the  contact  of  cold  air  with  the  sur- 
face. This  is  the  rationale  of  the  first 
breath  we  draw,  standing, alone  in  or- 
ganic life ;  and  the  same  thing  hap- 
pens, as  I  also  explained,  when  cold 
air  or  cold  water,  applied  to  ^e  sur- 
fiice,  reproduces  breathing  in  syncope ; 
or,  if  it  be  ammonia,  dec,  applied  to 
the  nose,  then  the  sensitive  nerves 
are  branches  of  the  fifUi  pair  of  cere- 
bral. I  will  also  now  say  that  the 
function  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve 
is  developed  for  tho  first  time  by  the 
first  act  of  inspiration,  and  fully  de- 
veloped, both  as  it  respects  the  lungs 
and  the  stomach." — ^Essat  on  the 
Soul  and  Instinct,  p.  57-58  (1849). 
Also,  Skin,  Loss  of  IBlood,  Syncope, 
Index  II. 

explains,  through  its  primary  direct  de- 
velopment by  the  Will,  the  act  of 
roosting  and  of  sleeping  in  the  erect 
posture,  and  in  a  manner  analogous 
to  its  action  upon  the  sphincter  mus- 
cles, and  'employed  in  demonstrating 
the  substantive  existence  and  self- 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul  and  Princi- 
ple of  Instinct,  p.  890-891,  ^  1077. 
Also,  Sphincter  Muscles,  Altera- 
tives, Roosting,  dec.  Index  II. 

its  physiological  laws  without  any  prac- 
tical use  till  applied  by  the  Author  to 
Pathology  and  Therapeutics,  p.  106, 
^  222  b;  p.  111-112,  ^  334  a,  b;  p. 
118,^234A;  p. 283,^4526;  p.  285- 
286,  ^  455  d-f;  p.  296,  ^  476  e ;  p. 
317-318,  ^  493  a-d;  p.  820,  ^  494 
dd;  p.  329-330,  ^  500  n;  p.  341- 
342,  i  514^  d;  p. 515,  ^  819,820;  p. 
579,  ^  890i  c ;  p.  596,  ^  892  b ;  p.  690 
-691,  ^  906  ^-910. 

for  the  convenient  reference  of  those 
who  may  take  an  interest  in  the  Au- 
thor*s  reclamation  (p.  912),  he  sub- 
joins some  of  the  distinct  claims  and 
proofs,  which  for  seventeen  years  had 
received  universal  acquiescence,  of 
his  priority  in  the  application  of  the 
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^yilologieal  bws  of  rdin  MikD  of 
iho  nflffou  sjatm  to  PlilholBgy  oad 
Thonpeiitkt  m  oil  its  nntteotSoiw, 
ond  of  tho  dtpgadenoo  of  the  ofieete 
of  the  Menttl  BnotkH  and  of  tho 
Y^  upon  tho  nve  nerpons  inftioiieo, 
UB  ynnondy  pntentod  in  thlt  wofk, 
■od  which  oppfieatiHi  k  ttiU  Umitod 
to  his  wiidiigs, p.  106,  f  m ;  {fe  111- 
119,  $  S84  «,  t;  p.  118-U4k  f  S84 
d;  p.  116-117,  ♦Mi/, r-  p.  »6,  « 
436^186;  p.  MS, «  446  o;  p.  S64,  { 
446il;p.M»4n4,4461iM68;  p. 
989,  «  09  r;  p.  M6,  «  476  o;  p. 
996^  f  476  a  476f  b;  p.  998-909,  4 
477  m;  p.  901-809,  ^  4811^9  p.  309- 
810, 4  484,  No.  6;  p.S18,«4nie;  p. 
890, 1 494  dd;  p.  898-858,  ^499-^(n4 ; 
p.  869-868, «  696  il;  p.  961-869,  4 
680 ;  p.  616-616,  ^819»-890 ;  p.  698, 

{897c;  p. 699-698,$ 8911  ifc;  p. 661, 
894  mjj.  671-479,  $  908,  004  o; 
p.  676-677,  $904  e;  p.  679-681,  ^ 
906o;  p.690-4IOl,f  906^;p.699- 
698,  $  914-091 ;  p.  696-699,  $  990^ 
^  996 ;  p.  708-710,  4  944MI&9 ;  p.  788 
-786, '4  079-078;  p.  746-746,  f  000 
•-990i  ks  p.  876-Wl,  6  1069-1077 ; 
Bl  919-090,  $  1064*-«na  Jf€iiM/ ood 
FkjfMegktd  CammeniarU$,  Articles 
peiticaluhr  on  BtooHetHug  aoid  Hv,- 
norol  JF^tfkiflyv,  vol  L  (1640) ;  ond 
on  tho  MiAu  Opermmii  ifReiudutt 
▼d.  liL  (1842) ;  and  as  to  the  "  exci- 
to-secrttory  action"  (p.  913),  which 
had  been  noticed  by  Bichat  (p.  270, 
$  447  i)t  and  ibily  established  by 
Philip^s  Experiments  as  early  as 
1816  (and  therefore  more  than  twen- 
ty years  prior  to  the  cursory  observa- 
tions of  Henle  and  others,  who  had 
only  incidentally  referred  to  it,  p. 
814-315,  ^  489 ;  p.  317-^18,  ^  493 
a-d),  the  Author  applies  it  through- 
out  this  work  to  all  the  functions 
which  underffo  any  increase  of  their 

r ducts  (wiUi  the  few  exceptions,  as 
the  case  of  vesicants,  dec.,  where 
the  physical  agents,  more  than  the 
nervous  influence,  are  the  exciting 
oanses),  and  the  Author  carefully  de- 
fines the  nervous  influence,  both  m  its 
connexion  with  the  secretions  and  all 
other  results,  as  "an  exciting  and 
modifying  cause,"  or  a  **  vital  agent," 
to  distinguish  it  clearly  from  the  or- 
ganic properties  upon  which  they  es- 
sentially depend,  p.  107-110,  ^  226- 
233 ;  p.  103,  ^  356  a;  p.  230-232,  ^ 
422^24;  p.  262-263,  ^  446  a;  p. 
280,  ^  461 ;  p.  294,  ^  475,  and  refer- 
enees  there ;  p.  325-326,  ^  500  ee ; 
p.  385-336,  $  512  o,  h;  p.  350-351, 
M94  o.  No.  1 ;  p.  630-682,  ^  892f 

•Also,  p. 
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969«,6;p.7W-7M,« 
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p.  107-108,  4  -S98^  997 

/      990 ;  p.  808^^08,  «  481  < 

698,$808;  n.0OS-688^^ 

861-M8,  48M  ^-888;  p 
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faiiiieaee—- end  It  hoe  b 
>OB  oljoet  to  onmy  eU  tUi 
oooinet  the  dieaiiBBlt  hi 
poysieol  docttineo,  p.  191 
p.  262-268^^  446  «;  p. 
p.  335-336,  ^  612  m  b 
733  A;  p.  710-71 1,  ^  952  6 
to  what  extent  io  donbcfv 
^110-117;  p.  108-110, 
p.  224,  *  809  g;  p.  286, 
280,  ^  461 ;  p.  303,  ^  481 
333,  ^  501-502 ;  p.  483-4 
p.  746,  ^  990i  b — nor  a 
dded,  p.  286-289,  ^  458-4 
^  476i  b  ;  p.  208,  ^  476^ 
^  479;  p.  308,  ^  481  e, 
343,^516a-d;  p.  792-70 

RlLIOIOV, 

distinguishes  Reason  fwm 
001,  ^  1078  ft. 

RlMBDlAL  AcnON, 

a  chapter  devoted  to  m  som 
of  direct  and  reflbz  oction< 
ous  system,  as  ▼arioodhf 
in  preceding  parts  of  the 
prepaiBtory  to  an  exposi' 
modus  operandi  of  Blooc 
prdmgit  as  the  great  altci 
in  the  prodaGtion  and  ci 
eases,  modified  in  its  nati 
ing  to  the  natore  of  es4 
cause,  whether  physical 
stunulating,  depressant,  c 
either  shnply  so  or  with  a] 
«     feet,  and  prodoang  throoj 
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dium  of  organic  structure  correrooiid- 
ing  changes  in  the  solids  and  fluids, 
p.  66 1-683,  ^  894-905.  Also,  Nxb v. 
oas  Power,  Sympathy,  Index  I.  and 
II.;  RcrLEZ  Action  or  Nbevous 
System,  Remedies  ;  Causes,  Morbif- 
ic ;  Bloodletting,  Loss  or  Blood, 
Leeching,  Therapeutics,  Mental 
Emotions,  dec..  Index  II. 
the  whole  philosophy  of  the  operation 
of  remedial  and  morbific  agents  rests 
upon  physiological  principles,  wheth- 
er as  manifested  through  the  medium 
of  the  nervous  influence,  or  in  their 
more  independent  action  upon  the  or- 
ganic constitution  of  parts  i^rith  which 
they  may  come  into  contact,  but  dif- 
fering from  the  natural  stimuli  of  life 
not  only  in  the  greater  manifesta- 
tions of  the  nervous  influence,  but  in 
the  alterative  effects  which  it  exerts, 
p.  1,  H  a;  P*  2-4,  ^  2  a-4  a;  p.  36- 
^9,  ^  63-81 ;  p.  54-55,  ^  lOfr-llT ;  p. 
58-59,  ^  129  c-i;  p.  61-73,  ^  133- 
163 :  p.  101-102,  ^  201-202 ;  p.  106 
-112,  \  223-234 ;  p.  121-122,  {  237- 
240 ;  p.  147,  ^  330 ;  p.  282-362,  ^  451 
-530 ;  p.  352,  ^  524  d  ;  p.  405-414,  ^ 
638-640;  p.  541-543,  ^  852-854;  p. 
565,  ^  889  f,g;  p.  592-593,  ^  891^ 
k ;  p.  661-667,  ^  894  6-902  d ;  p.  679 
-681,^905a;  p. 703-710, ^ 940-952 ; 
p.  732-736,  ^  971-980 ;  p.  745-746,  ^ 
990^.  Also,  other  references,  and  in 
greater  analytical  detail,  under  Ar- 
ticles Reflex  Action,  Remedies; 
Causes,  Morbific,  Index  IV 

'  lying  at  the  foundation  of  the  whole, 
both  of  remedial  and  morbific  action, 
is  the  mutability  of  the  Organic  Prop- 
erties, which,  in  being  designed  for  a 
variety  of  useful  purposes,  such  as 
the  progressive  chanffes  of  organiza- 
tion from  Infancy  to  Manhood,  gesta- 
tion, lactation,  dec.,  is  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  deleterious  influences  from  nu- 
merous external  and  internal  causes, 
while  others  of  a  difierent  nature  are, 
for  the  same  reason,  and  through  an- 
other great  law  (the  increased  sus- 
ceptibilitv  of  morbid  states  to  the  ac- 
tion of  tne  latter  class  in  such  regu- 
lated modes  as  shall  not  act  profound- 
ly), capable  of  substituting  other  path- 
ological changes,  which,  througn  an- 
other great  law  (the  inherent  tend- 
ency of  the  organic  properties  to 
maintain  their  normal  state),  subside 
spontaneously  into  the  natural  phys- 
iological conditions.  See  Vital  Prop- 
XRTiEs,  Index  I. ;  Causes,  Morbific  ; 
Remedies,  Therapeutics,  the  several 
iubdhnsioHM  relative  to  the  foregoing 
topics.    Alto,  Prxonamct,  Parturi- 
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TioN,  Lactation,  Organs  or  Gener- 
ation, Index  II. ;  Youth,  Index  I.  and 
II. 

illustrations,  exemplifying,  by  natural 
processes,  the  modus  operandi  of  re- 
medial and  morbific  agents,  physical 
and  mental,  through  duect  and  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  p.  110, 
^  232;  p.  230-232,  ^  422-426;  p. 
250^251,  ^  441  c ;  p.  262-263,  ^  446 
a;  p.  284-286,  ^  454-456 ;  p.  296,  ^ 
476  e;  p.  302,  ^  481  6;  p.  323-828,  ^ 
600  c-500  m;  p.  831-332,  ^  600  o, 
501;  p. 334,^509;  p. 835-341,^512 
-614  m;  p.  844-345,  ^  516  d.  No.  6 ; 
p.  347-848,  ^  516  d.  No.  18 ;  p.  350- 
351,  ^  524 ;  p.  359,  §  627  b ;  p.  413, 
4639a;  p. 665, ^ 889 ^ ;  p. 592-593, 
i  89U  k;  p.  631-632,  ^  892|  b;  p. 
745-746,  4  990i  ;  p.  886-891,  ^  1077. 
Also,  Youth,  Pregnancy,  Lactation, 
Organs  or  Generation, /ndez  77. 

its  modus  operandi  and  of  morbific 
causes  through  direct  and  reflex  nerv- 
ous  action  demonstrated  by  experi- 
ments upon  the  nervous  system,  p. 
295-321,  4  476-494. 

the  physiological  laws  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal and  ganglionic  systems  intro- 
duced to  illustrate  and  corroborate 
the  Author^s  doctrine  of  remedial  and 
morbific  action  through  alterative  in- 
fluences of  direct  and  reflex  nervous 
action,  p.  290-294, 4  462-475;  p.  835 
-362,  4  512-530. 

a  special  example  of  extensive  ^remedial 
efiiect  through  alterative  influence  of 
reflex  nervous  action  in  the  emetic 
operation  of  Tartarized  Antimony, 
and  where  the  secretions  are  seen  to 
be  suddenly  and  greatly  augmented 
through  that  influence,  as  in  the  ex- 
amples supplied  naturally  by  the  kid- 
neys, skin,  lachrymal  gland,  salivary 
and  mammary  glands,  liver,  dec.,  p. 
668-669,  4  902  /^,  A ;  p.  672,  ^  904  a. 
Also,  Kidney,  Skin,  Urine,  Bile, 
Milk,  Loss  or  Blood,  Weeping, 
Food,  dec.  Index  II. 

other  examples  of  Tartarized  Antimony, 
Mercury,  and  other  things,  of  their 
gradually  alterative  action — illustrat- 
mg  the  diflerence  in  development  of 
reflex  nervous  influence  from  what 
obtains  when  remedies  operate  more 
abruptly — the  same  being  also  true 
of  morbific  causes,  p.  669-681,  ^  902 
t-005  a.  Also,  p.  1 1 1,  ^  233i,  233} ; 
p.  28^-286,  ^  455  d  ;  p.  333,  ^  508- 
506 ;  p.  339,  ^  514  g,h\  p.  344-345, 
^  516  d.  No.  6;  p.  865,  ^551;  p.  366, 
^556;  p. 416-417,  ^  649  c;  p.  420- 
424,  ^  654-661 ;  p.  532,  ^  841 ;  p. 
547,  ^  863  d;  p,  551,  ^  867 ;  p.  568- 
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569,  (}  889  m,  mm ;  p.  69^-^93,  ^  891^ 
*;  p.  599-600,  ^  892  d;  p.  646-649, 
^  893  e-h;  p.  661-6G3,  ^  894-^96; 
p.  668-670,  ^  902  g-m ;  p.  675-676, 
^  904  6.  Also,  Alteratites,  Index 
II 
illastrations  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  reflex  action  of  the  nerv6u8  influ- 
ence is  determined  with  fatal  eflect 
by  Hydrocyanic  Acid  and  Strychnia 
-—being  analogous  to  sudden  death 
firom  blows  upon  the  epigastric  re- 
gion, and  the  shock  of  surgical  opera- 
tions, only  in  the  former  case  the 
nenrous  influence  is  fatally  modified 
in  its  nature,  while  in  the  latter  it  is 
excited  only  in  greater  intensity  and 
suddenness,  and  against  their  sup- 
posed absorption,  p.  176,  ^  850|^  p; 
p.  298,  ^  476i  k;  p.  320,  ^4U  dd; 
p.  623-624,  ^  827  d ;  p.  670,  ^  902  /  ; 
p.  672,  ^  904  b — and  illustrations,  in 
connexion  with  the  foregoing,  of  the 
corresponding  modus  operanoi  of  Opi- 
um, Hyoscyamus,  Atropia,  Tobacco, 
Belladonna,  Rhus  vemix,  p.  338,  ^ 
516  d,  No.  13 ;  p.  592-593,  i  8911  k; 
p.  673-675— and  farther  illustrations 
of  the  efficient  instrumentality  of  the 
nervous  influence  when  syncope  or 
death  is  suddenly  brought  on,  or  dis- 
ease suddenly  arrested  by  loss  of  blood 
or  by  mental  emotions — all  showing 
how  the  nenrous  influence  may  be  de- 
termined directly  upon  the  organic 
constitution  of  the  nervous  system, 
as  well  as  upon  other  organs,  either 
by  the  suddenness  of  the  shock  or  by 
special  virtues  of  morbific  causes,  and 
all  conspiring  together  in  showing 
that  a  common  cause  is  the  immedi- 
ate agent,  p.  109,  ^  230;  p.  298,  ^ 
476i  A ;  p.  304,  ^  481  ^ ;  p.  ^7-308, 
^  483  c;  p.  334-335,  ^  609-511 ;  p. 
662-663,  ^  895,  896 ;  p.  703-704.  ^ 
942  b ;  p.  706-707,  ^  947-948 ;  p.  709, 
^  951  ^--and  associate  with  the  fore- 
goins  the  sudden  death  of  warm- 
blooded animals  from  the  bite  of  ven- 
omous reptiles,  and  which  was  shown 
by  Girtanner,  and  again  by  Van  Decn 
and  Stilling,  to  be  as  quickly  fatal  in 
eviscerated  frogs  as  in  the  entire,  p. 
319,  ^  494  * ;  p.  325-326,  ^  828  b-d 
— to  all  of  which  Chemistry  is  de- 
sired to  render  an  intelligible  answer, 
if  it  can,  consulting,  also,  in  the  same 
connexion.  Reflex  Action,  Mental 
Emotions,  Jov  and  Anger,  Fear, 
BisorsT ;  Stomach,  Blows  upon  ; 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Antispasmodics, 
Sedatives  (Aconite),  Opium,  Tobac- 
co, Cantharides,  Bloodletting, 
Loss  OP  Blood,  Index  H. 
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statement  by  Pxbeiba  thaU"  the  (act  is 
that  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowl- 
edge we  cannot  explain  the  modms 
medendi  of  a  large  number  of  our  best 
and  most  certain  remedial  agents," 
and  that  "the  meihodus  medendi  of 
Cinchona,  in  ita  cure  of  intermittents, 
is  quite  inexplicable,*'  considered  in 
relation  to  Cinchona  by  interrogatiiif 
its  methodus  medendi  as  a  Tonic 'in 
opposition  4o  the  doctrine  of  "  mig- 
meniaium  of  cohesion  of  the  orgame 
mass,"  as  in  the  process  of  tanniog, 
and  thence  deducmg  its  operation  in 
all  forms  of  disease,  and  of  all  oth- 
er remedies,  through  alterative  action 
of  reflex  nervous  influence,  and  far- 
ther illustrated  as  an  antipeiiodic  by 
comparison  with  the  antidotal  natnn 
of  Coflfee  and  the  Cold  dash  in  poi- 
soning by  Opium,  and  of  Antispts- 
modics  in  cases  of  spasm,  and  by  the 
morbific  and  curative  eflTects  of  a  Se- 
ton,  and  converting  the  whole  to  ods 
common  account,  which  is  relative  to 
variously  modified  conditions  of  rcAtx 
nervous  action  according  to  thenttms 
of  the  causes  by  which  it  is  brooffat 
into  preternatural  operation,  and  the 
nature  of  the  pathological  conditions, 
p.  338,  ^  514  d;  p.  692-593,  ^ 891i  I; 
p.  696-597,  ^  892  6,  c ;  p.  676-<81,4 
904  c-905  a;  p.  737-738,  ^  984  A. 
Also,  p.  67,  ^  149-151  ;  p.  73,  ^  163; 
p.  108-110,  4  227-232 ;  p.  542,^854 
c-e;  p.  554,  ^  871;  p.  661-663,^ 
894-696 ;  p.  664-665,  ^  900-901. 

modus  operandi  of  warm  poultices  and 
hot  fomentations  considered  through 
a  series  of  analogies  in  relation  to 
other  remedies,  till  we  arrive  at  these 
most  simple,  but  important  auxili- 
aries in  establishing  the  restorative 

'  disposition,  p.  68 1-683,  ^905^.  Also, 
Poultices,  Index  II. 

the  supposed  absorption  of  blue  mercu- 
rial ointment  when  applied  to  the 
skin  contradicted  by  the  insolubility 
of  the  mineral,  and  in  being  useful  in 
cases  of  indurated  tumours  only  when 
applied  directly  over  them,  and  the 
statement  in  Pereira*s  Materia  Medi- 
ca,  which  expresses  the  common  doc- 
trine that  "  tne  occasional  use  of  the 
warm  bath  promotes  an  ahsorjUion  of 
the  blue  mercurial  ointment  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,**  is  remote  from  the 
philosophy  which  refers  the  greater 
efiects  of  the  mercurial  to  an  in- 
creased susceptibility  of  the  skin  and 
system  at  large,  which  the  warm  bath 
alone  "  promotes,'*  and  which  is  more 
eflectually  promoted  by  loss  of  blood 
and  cathartics  when  mercury  is  ad- 
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ministered  internally,  p.  367,  ^  566  c ; 
p.  520,  ^  826  <2 ;  p.  524,  ^  827  e.  Al- 
so, Mercurial  Rbhkdies,  Index  II. 

modus  operandi  of  open  air,  change  of 
air,  exercise,*&c.,  in  their  curative  ef- 
fects through  complex  influences  of 
reflex  nervous  action,  p.  543,  ^  855 ; 
p.  670-^71,  ^  902  m.  Also,  p.  335- 
336,  ^  512  a,  b ;  p.  351-352,  ^  624  c  ; 
p.  354,  ^  525  c;  p.  359,  ^  527  6;  p. 
421-422,  ^  657  a;  p.  685,  ^  905i  b. 
Also,  Exercise,  Phthisis,  Whoop- 
iNo-GouGH,  Ulcers,  Food,  Altera- 
tives, Amenorrhcea,  Index  II. 

demonstration  of  the  coincident  efi*ects 
of  direct  and  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous  system  when  brought  into  simple 
operation  in  voluntary  and  involun- 
tary respiration,  and  in  the  voluntary 
and  involuntaiT  contraction  of  the 
sphincter  muscles,  and  carried  as  the 
fundamental  philosophy  to  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  modus  operandi  of 
Mental  Emotions  and  of  physical 
causes  in  the  production  and  cure  of 
disease  through  the  same  direct  and 
reflex  nervous  action,  and  in  proof, 
also,  of  the  substantive  existence  and 
self-acting  nature  of  tho  Soul  and 
Principle  of  Instinct,  p.  106-112,  ^ 
222-234  ;  p.  124-125,  i  243-246  ;.  p. 
296,  ^A76c;  p  302,  ^  481  b ;  p.  323 
-330,  ^  500  c-n ;  p.  338, 339,  ^  514  d,  j 
gj  h ;  p.  662-663,  ^  896  ;  p.  666-670, 
^  902  i-m ;  p.  874-881,  ^  1071-1076. 
Also,  Mental  Emotions,  Respira- 
tion, Sphincter  Muscles,  Iris,  &c.. 
Index  II. 

distinction  between  the  foregoing  ef- 
fects of  the  nervous  influence  in  the 
natural  processes  and  in  tho  opera- 
tion of  remedial  and  morbiflc  causes, 
physical  and  mental — that,  in  the  lat- 
ter cases,  the  influence  is  alterative^ 
and  attended  bv  complex  circles  of 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  exemplified  by  Cathartics,  Emet- 
ics, Counter-irritants,   Grief,   Hope, 

'  ^c,  p.  67-68,  ^  149-162  a;  p.  121- 
122,  i  237-240;  p.  296.  ^  476  c;  p. 
323-324,  ^  500  e,d;  p.  663-566,  ^ 
889  a-g ;  p.  568-569,  {  889  m,  mm ; 
p.  592-593,  ^  89U  k;  p.  646-650,  ^ 
893  e^i  i  p.  666-672,  ^  902  ^904  b ; 
p.  746,  ^  990 J  ft. 

organs  not  morbidly  afl*ected  which  may 
be  brought  under  the  influence  of  rem- 
edies contribute  to  the  cure  of  such 
as  are  diseased,  through  the  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  nervous  action,  the 
latter  organs  being  now  rendered  sus- 
ceptible of  such  influences  by  their 
morbid  states,  and  the  influences  thus 
propagated  will  depend  upon  the  na- 
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ture  of  the  remedy,  as,  for  example, 
Tartarized  Antimony  will  establisn  a 
powerful  reflected  influence  from  the 
skin,  thouffh  it  do  not  induce  sweat- 
ing, but  Hot  Water  taken  internally, 
and  Fear,  will  exert  no  effect,  though 
they  bathe  the  skin  with  perspiration, 
while  the  compound  powder  of  Ipe- 
cacuanha and  Opium,  though  it  estab- 
lish free  diaphoresis,  may  prove  mor- 
biflc in  the  same  cases — showinff, 
also,  that  the  same  principle  holds 
with  morbific  causes,  while  there  fol- 
lows in  the  example  before  us,  and  in 
other  instances  where  the  skin  is 
likely  to  contribute  to  the  curative 
process  (as  in  the  cases  of  Cathartics), 
and  along  with  other  facts,  a  practical 
corollary  that  the  skin  participates  far 
more  than  is  apt  to  be  supposed,  not 
only  in  remedial  influences,  but  in 
morbific,  and  that  it  should  not  be  im- 
paired in  the  former  function  by  ex- 
posure to  cold,  but  rather  promoted 
by  tho  warmth  of  a  bed ;  and  the  fol- 
lowing sections,  as  with  all  other  ref- 
erences, have  a  direct  or  an  illustra- 
tive bearing  upon  the  subject,  p.  65,  ^ 
117;  p.  59,  ^  129  f ;  p.  63,  ^  137  <i.- 
p.  65,  ^  143  e;  p.  66-67,  ^148;  p. 
68,  ^  152  a,  ft ;  p.  230-232,  ^  422-424  ; 
p.  285-286,  ^  455  c-f;  p.  302-303,  ^ 
481  c-«;  p.  308-310,  ^  484;  p.  319 
-320,  ^  494  d,  dd ;  p.  335-336,  ^  512 
a,  ft;  p.  338,  ^  5Ud;  p.  339-340,  ^ 
614  k ;  p.  350-352,  ^  524  a-c ;  p.  360 
-361,  ^  628  ;  p.  421-422,  ^  657  a ;  p. 
451,  ^  692  a ;  p.  465-466,  ^  715 ;  p. 
538-539,  ^  847  g-SA6  ;  p  646-550,  ^ 
863  a-f;  p.  563-564,  ^  889  a ;  p.  565, 
^  889  fr;  p.  670,  ^  889  n;  p.  633- 
635,  ^  892|  a-c ;  p.  637,  ^  892|  d,  e ; 
p.  667-669,  ^  902  e-t.  Also,  Skin, 
Cold,  Miasm,  Whoopino  -  Cocoh, 
Phthisis,  Shower-Bath,  Counter- 
Irritants,  Index  II 
the  occurrence  of  a  secondary  or  sym- 
pathetic disease  is  sometimes  follow- 
ed by  a  subsidence  of  a  primary  af- 
fection upon  which  the  secondary  de- 
pends, as  a  consequence  not  only  of  a 
withdrawal  of  a  morbific  reflex  nerv- 
ous influence,  but  the  substitution  of 
a  salutary  one,  though  in  a  general 
sense  the  primary  affection  gets  no 
benefit,  but  the  contrary,  from  second- 
ary developments,  p.  65-66,  ^  143  f, 
and  references  there ;  p.  67,  ^  148 ;  p. 
361-362,  ^  524  c ;  p.  360,  ^  528 ;  p. 
421-422,  ^  667 ;  p.  506,  M04 ;  p. 
539,  ^  848  ;  p.  570,  ^  889  n ;  p.  652- 
654,  ^  893  II ;  p.  679-681,  ^  905  a. 
Also,  Metastasis,  Poultices,  Index 
IL 
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as  displayed  by  the  Mxmtal  EMonoif s, 

whether  in  their  primaiy  connexion 

with  exdto-motory  nerres  alone,  or  as 

they  give  rise  to  sobseqaent  derel- 

Siments  of  reflex  nervous  action  (see 
ENTAL  Emotions  and  Disgust,  In- 
dex ll.)t  a  perfect  correspondence  is 
seen  between  their  effects  and  those 
of  physical  cansas,  operating  alike 
upon  distant  |>arts,  or  upon  the  or* 
ganic  constitution  of  the  nervous  cen- 
tres, with  both  morbific  and  remedial 
effect,  or  as  anger  and  joy  may  extin- 
guish life  in  the  same  sudden  manner 
as  a  blow  upon  the  head,  or  through 
those  more  complex  nervous  influ- 
ences that  spring  from  a  blow  upon 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  or  from 
the  shock  of  a  surgical  operation,  or 
from  drinking  cold  water  m  **  a  heat- 
ed state  of  the  body,"  or  from  hydro- 
cyanic acid ;  and  we  unavoidably  de- 
dace  from  the  vast  variety  of  effects 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  emo- 
tion or  tne  j>h]^ical  cause,  and  from 
the  exact  comodences  in  all  their^  ef- 
fects, the  certainty  of  an  immediate 
cause  appertaining  to  the  nervous 
system  and  its  endless  modifications 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  remote 
exciting  cause,  and  looking  alone  at 
the  mental  emotions  and  those  phys- 
ical causes  which  are  incapable  of  ab- 
sorption, and  at  the  diseases  which 
grow  consecutively  out  of  each  other, 
we  are  constrained  by  all  the  immense 
amount  of  proof  which  is  thus  sup- 
plied to  carry  it  analogically  to  the 
interpretation  of  the  modus  operandi 
of  all   other  remedial   and  morbific 
agents  through  alterative  influences 
of  that  same  reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  upon  all  parts  beyond  the 
seat  of  their  direct  operation,  and  may 
finally  appeal  for  the  same  testimony 
to  the  natural  stimuli  of  life,  to  the 
blood  as  it  maintains  the  action  of  the 
heart  througli  the  same  process  of  re- 
flex nervous  influence,  and  so  of  the 
urine  and  the  bladder,  the  feces  and 
the  sphincter  ani,  the  motions  of  the 
iris,  the  sneezing  as  induced  by  snuff 
and  the  8un*s  light,  the  process  of 
respiration,  the  act  of  deglutition,  and 
as  some  are  imitated  and  others  influ- 
enced by  the  will,  and  as  the  genital 
organs   unfold  the    peculiarities   of 
youth,  as  pregnancy  nauseates  the 
stomach  and  develops  the  mammary 
elands,  and  as  parturition  starts  the 
Sow  of  milk  and  leaves  the  uterine 
system  in  a  condition  to  perpetually 
excite  a  reflex  nervous  influence  that 
shall  maintain  the  secretion  till  men- 
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struation    terminates  -  the 
while,  also,  the  stimulus  of  sactkm 
propagates  a  reflex  nervous  influence 
upon  the  uterine  organs,  and  main- 
>  tains  them  in  a  condition  to  cany  out 
the  final  cause  of  lactation— or,  tam- 
ing to  the  natural  displays  of  the  mind, 
we  may  pursue  the  coincidences  be- 
tween the  effects  of  fear  and  the  con- 
tact of  cold  with  the  surface  of  the 
body  in  starting  on  the  instant  the  se- 
cretion of  urine,  or  as  the  odor  of  food, 
or  its  expectation,  and  its  presence  ia 
the  stomach  e<|ually  determine  an  ex- 
citing nervous  influence  upon  the  sil- 
ivaiy  fflands,  and  as  grief  and  snees- 
ing  alflce  give  rise  to  tears,  and  a»  the 
sun*s  light  and  thinking  of  the  parox- 
ysm occasion  sneezing,  and  as  die* 
ffust  and  its  recollection,  and  an  emet- 
ic, and  tickling  the  fauces  alike  pro- 
duce vomiting — and  we  cooclnds  by 
commending,  in  connexion  with  the 
foreg(nng,    the    follovring     sections, 
which  are  mostly  relative  to  the  Men- 
tal Emotions  and  the  Will,  to  the 
candid  attention  of  the  Organic  Chem- 
ist and  the  impartial  Materialist,  the 
former  of  whom  will  find  these  woik- 
inffs  of  the  mind  through  the  nervous 
influence  applied  in  a  g^eat  variety  of 
modes  as  parallel  examples  with  ths 
influences  of  physical  agents  en  hk, 
.  and  designed  to  illustrate  the  modos 
operandi  of  morbific    and   remcifial 
agents  of  every   denomination  and 
shade,  and  the  latter  an   irrefiiUble 
demonstrati6n,  as    the    Author  be- 
lieves, of  the  substantive   existence 
and  self-acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  p 
89,  ^  188;   p.  95,  ^  IBSi  d;  p.  104, 
^  216;  p.  107,  ^227;  p.  108-110,4 
228 ;  p.  11 1,  ^  233} ;  .p  124-125, 4  843 
-246 ;  p.  128,  (}  226.  227;  p.  230.  ^  422 
b ;  p.  263,  ^  446  a  ;  p.  281, ^  451  a;  p. 
296,  H76  c ;  p.  298,  ^  476i  h  ;  p.  300- 
302,  4  479,  480,  481  h;  p.  312-^13,  ^ 
487^.  h ;  p.  314,  ^  488i ;  p.  383-331,  ^ 
500  c-c ;  p.  334-336,  ^  507-513  ;  p. 
337,  ^  614  c ;  p.  338,  ^  514/,-  p.  340- 
341,  i  514 /,  m ;  p.  356, 4  526  c  ;  p.  369 
-870,  ^  565-568  ;  p  378-381.  ^  678 
4-579  ;  p.  382,  ^  581  c-t ;   p.  387,  ^ 
597  d ;   p.  388,  ^  598  d ;   p.  390.  ^ 
600  *,  601  c ;  p.  417,  ^  649  c ;  p.  478, 
^  740  a ;   p.  523,  ^  827  c ;    p.  525- 
526,  ^  828  a-c ;  p.  527,  ^  828  e ;  p. 
530,  4  887  b ;  p.  534,  ^  844  ;  p.  547, 
^  863  d;  p.  580,  ^  890i  d ;  p.  586,  ^ 
891  ff,  h;   p.  589-590,  ^  891  p;  p. 
592-593,  <^  8911  A: ;  p.  624,  ^  892^  d; 
p.  631-632,  <i  892}  i,  c ;  p.  662-663, 
i  896  ;  p.  664,  ^  900  ;  p.  671-672,  ^ 
903-904  a;  p.  674,  ^  904  6;  p.  675, 
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^  904  6;  p.  681-683,  ^  905  d;  p. 
701,^9381;  p.  704,  ^  943  6-944  a  ; 
p.  707,  ^  947;  p.  709,  ^  961  d;  p. 
714,  M58  6 ;  p.  733,  ^  974  e ;  p. 
734-735,  ^  975  ^-976 ;  p.  745-746.  ^ 
960i  a,  b;  p.  804,  ^  1040;  p.  865- 
868,  ^  1067 ;  p.  874,  ^  1071 ;  p.  875- 
881,  4  1072-1075;  p.  886-891,  ^ 
1077.  Also,  the  seTeral  topice  al- 
luded to  in  the  foreffoing  preamble,  as 
embraced  in  Index  II. 

illustrated  in  all  its  phases  by  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  Setons,  whose  variety 
of  effects  manifest  all  that  is  essen- 
tially relative  to  the  operation  of  all 
remedial  and  morbific  agents,  physic- 
al and  mental,  and  as  well  in  respect 
to  the  direct  loclil  action  of  physical 
causes  as  to  their  influences  throuffh 
the  medium  of  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  exemplifying 
also  the  distinction  made  by  the  Au- 
thor between  the  transient  operation 
of  the  nervous  influence  as  brought 

'  into  effect  by  a  single  or  interrupted 
applications  of  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  and  by  their  undisturbed  or  but 
temporarily  suspended  application,  p. 
679-681,  f  905  a;  p.  668-669.  ^  903 
g-t.  Also.  Alterativbs  ;  Antimo- 
ny, Tartarizid  ;  Sphinctsb  Mus- 
cles, RoosTiNo,  Index  II. 

if  disease  be  limited  to  a  part  on  which 
remedies  make  their  direct  impression, 
the  change  may  then  be  instituted  by 
the  direct  action  of  the  cause  upon 
the  organic  states  of  the  part  (the 
nerves,  however,  participating  more 
or  less.  p.  475,  ^  733  A ;  p.  483-^.  ^ 
746  c),  and  which  may  be  also  true 
of  morbific  causes  in  their  production 
of  disease,  as  seen,  in  either  case,  of 
the  curative  or  morbific  effects  of 
caustics,  dec. ;  but  it  more  commonly 
happens  that  a  reflected  nervous  in- 
fluence upon  the  part  is  the  immedi- 
ate agent,  p.  66-68.  M48  ;  p.  423- 
423.  ^  658.  Also,  Remedies,  where 
this  subject  is  illustrated  through  nu- 
merous references.  Index  II. 

distinctions  to  be  observed  between  im- 
pressions made  on  rrritalnlthf,  and 
eommnn^  specific^  and  sympathette  sen- 
sibility,  and  that  the  last  only  is  con- 
cerned in  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  white  causes  affecting  the 
nervous  centres  in  a  direct  manner 
operate  primarily  throbgh  exeito-mo- 
tory  nerves  alone,  p.  671,  ^  903. 
Also.  p.  88-90.  ^  183-188  e  ;  p.  100- 
103.  ^  197-204 ;  p.  280-288.  ^  450- 
451 ;  Mental  Emotions,  Replbx  Ac- 
tion, individual  Pottioiu,  Disgust  ; 
Brain,  iNPLAHHATioir  or.  Index  II. 
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the  fundamental  philosophy  of  disease 
and  its  cure,  according  to  the  Au- 
thor*s  interpretation,  is  perfectly  siin- 
ple.  but  involves  very  complex  laws 

.  and  details,  consisting  in  the  former 
respect  of  certain  changes  in  the  nat- 
ural physiological  conditions,  and  in 
tho  latter  of  introducing  other  patho- 
logical changes  that  shall  subside 
spontaneously  into  the  natural  condi- 
Uons,  p.  3-4.  ^2h-d;  1^.  831,  ^  500 
o;  p.  122,  ^  239,  240 ;  p.  333,  ^  503- 
505 ;  p.  352,  ^  524  <i;  p.  413-414,  ^ 
639-640 ;  p.  427,  ^  667-669 ;  p.  47^ 
474,  4  733  e,  /;  p.  531,  ^  839 ;  p. 
535-539,  4  847-850;  p.  541.  ^  852- 
854  h;  p.  542,  ^  854  c-e;  p.  644- 
545,  ^  858-859  a ;  p.  592-593,  ^  891i 
k ;  p.  662,  ^  895 ;  p.  663-665,  ^  897- 
901.  Also,  Vital  Properties,  In- 
dex I. ;  Remedies  ;  Causes,  Morbif- 
ic; Therapeutics;  Diseases,  Self- 
Limited;  Small-Pox,  Stbuctubx, 
Index  II 

may  introduce  a  variety  of  pathological 
changes  in  any  existing  disease,  ei- 
ther of  which  may  bo  a£quate  to  the 
cure,  since  all  remedies  operate  by 
establishing  morbid  states  that  will 
soon  subside  spontaneously,  the  re- 
flex nervous  influence  through  which 
the  changes  are  effected  being  modi- 
fied according  to  the  special  virtues 
of  every  remedy  (which  includes  the 
dose,  the  nature  of  the  disease,  con- 
tingent influences,  dec),  and  hence 
the  reason  why  loss  of  blood,  cathar- 
tics, tartarixeu  antimony,  mercury, 
ipecacuanha,  counter-imtants,  syn- 
cope from  mental  emotions,  dec,  will 
alike  remove  common  inflammatbn, 
and  certain  *'  specifics"  (cinchona,  ar- 
senic, guaiacnm,  colchicum.  iodine) 
mafic  forms  of  inflammation  when 
they  would  increase  common  inflam- 
mation, and  cinchona,  arsenic,  a 
shock  of  the  mind,  and  many  other 
things  whose  chemical  and  other 
physical  properties  are  totally  differ- 
ent from  each  other  will  break  up  an 
intermittent  fever,  and  which  are  also 
propounded  as  problems  for  Organic 
Chemistry,  p.  107-111,  ^  227-2331; 
p.  333,  ^  503-505;  p.  417.  ^  649  e, 
650  ;  p.  424-425.  ^  662  a-e  ;  p.  438, 
^  671-674 ;  p.  486.  ^  750  ^ ;  p.  543, 
^  854  c-e;  p.  544.  ^  857;  p.  64fr- 
646,  ^  859  ^-861  ;  p.  547-550,  ^  868 
d;  p.  553,  ^  870  aa ;  p.  596-697,  $ 
893  6,  c  :  p.  604-606.  ^  893  m-^ ;  p. 
61 1-613.  ^  893^  /-t ;  p.  659.  ^  893  f  ; 
p.  663-665,  ^  896-901 ;  p.  709,  ^  961 
b;  p.  787-738,  ^  984.  Also,  Rbjo- 
mis,  Inflammation,  Mental  Emo- 
X  X 
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TI0N8,  Joy  and  Anger,  Fear,  HopE| 
Disgust,  &c.,  Index  II. 

in  very  complex  condttions  of  disease, 
as  idiopathic  fever  attended  by  in- 
flammations of  many  parts,  the  rela- 
tions between  the  morbid  states  may 
be  such  that  a  single  remedy,  as  loss 
of  blood,  tartarized  antimony,  or  mer- 
cury, may  overthrovr  the  entire  as- 
semblage, p.  63,  ^  147  e-e;  p.  65,-^ 
143  c ;  p.  66-67,  ^  148-151 ;  p.  298, 
4  476^  A ;  p.  337,  ^  514  6.  c ;  p.  367, 
^  657  a,  b ;  p.  465-466,  (f  715 ;  p.  538, 
^  847  g ;  p.  552-554,  ^  869-871 ;  p. 
662-664,  <f  895-900 ;  p.  731-732,  ^ 
970  c  /  p.  739-740,  ^  986-987. 
RiMiDiBs— continued  firom  Indet  /., 

operate  through  the  natural  laws  which 
govern  organic  processes  in  the  ani- 
mal kingdom,  as  do  also  morbific 
causes,  but  bring  into  preternatural 
effect  the  nervous  influence.  See  this 
subdivision  under  Reflex  Action  op 
THE  Nervous  S%'stem.  Also,  Hu- 
moral Pathology,  Chemical  Physi- 
ologists,/ndrx //. .;  Organic  Chem- 
istry, Index  L  and  IL 

should  be  addressed  to  the  pathological 
conditions  as  denoted  by  the  whole 
assemblage  of  symptoms,  and  not  to 
isolated  ones,  p.  65-67,  ^  143  c-151 ; 
p.  73,  ^  163 ;  p.  147,  ^  330 ;  p.  424- 
425,  ^  661-662  ;  p.  428L  ^  694  a ;  p. 
430-433,  ^  675-676  a ;  p.  437-442,  ^ 
684-686 ;  p.  456^60,  ^  695-708 ;  p. 
479-480,  ^  471  a,b;  p.  486,  ^  750  ft; 
p.  487-489,  ^  756 ;  p.  498-499,  ^  785 ; 
p.  505,  ^  801 ;  p.  510,  ^  813  b ;  p.  541 
-542,  (f  854  bb;  p.  545,  ^  859  b;  p. 
548-550,  (f  863  d;  p.  551-554,  ^  867 
-871 ;  p.  560-561,  ^  886-888  ;  p.  597 
-600,  ^  892c,  d ;  p.  603-604,  ^  892  k ; 
p.  606,  ^  892  p ;  p.  609-610,  ^  892i 
d;  p.  613,  (f  892i  c;  p.  615-617,  \ 
892^  /-A ;  p.  636-642,  ^  892^  d-t ;  p. 
663-665,  ^  897-901 ;  p.  724-728,  ^ 
961;  p.  729-732,  ^  966-970 ;  p.  732- 
736,  ^  971-980. 

by  their  impression  upon  parts  with 
which  they  come  in  contact,  if  their 
nature  admit  of  it,  or  according  to 
other  impressions  arising  from  loss 
of  blood,  exercise,  &c.,  influences  are 
transmitted  through  sensitive  fibres  of 
compound  nerves  (mainly  of  the  sym- 
pathetic) to  the  cerebro-spinal  axis, 
which  rouse  and  reflect  the  nervous 
influence  upon  various  parts  of  the 
organism,  but  particularly  upon  the 
seats  of  disease,  and  when  Mental 
Emotions  give  rise  to  analogous  ef- 
fects, the  principle  is  the  same,  only 
the  influence  is  now  primarily  exerted 
directly  upon  the  nervous  centres  and 
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the  first  movement  centrifugal,  and 
what  is  true  in  this  respect  of  reme- 
dies is  equally  so  of  morbific  causes, 
p.  88,  ^  183-185;  p.  69,  ^  188  a,  b; 
p.  95,  ^  188i  d,  189  a;  p.  96-98,  ^ 
189  c-191  b;  p.  ID  1-1 03,  ^201-208; 
p.  106-1 12,  ^  222-234  b  ;  p.  230-231, 
^  422-423  ;  p.  253,  ^  441  <£;  p.  262- 
270,  ^  446  a-447  d;  p.  282,  ^  451/; 
p.  283-284,  ^  452  c,  453 ;  p.  285-286, 
\  455  (2-457 ;  p.  289,  ^  459  ^;  p.  29S, 
^  476  a;  p.  296,  ^  476  c,  476i  b;  p. 
298-299,  {  477  a ;  p.  301-003,  4  481 
b-d ;  p.  309-310,  ^  484  6-485 ;  p.  312 
-314,  ^  487  g-ASS^ ;  p.  316-^18,  ^ 
492-493 ;  p.  320,  ^  494  di£ ;  p  321,  ^ 
496, 497 ;  p.  823-362,  ^  499-530 ;  p. 
364,^547;  p.  415^17,  ^  649;  p.  421 
-423,  ^  657-658  ;  p.  430-432,  ^  675 ; 
p.  451,  ^  691-692 ;  p.  478-479,  ^  740 
-741 ;  p.  509,  ^  811 ;  p.  515-516,  ^ 
819  ft-820 ;  p.  522-523,  ^  8S7  6,c;  p. 
530-533,  ^  837  ft-84l ;  p.  534,  ^844; 
p.  541-542,  ^  854  bb;  p.  544,  ^  857; 
p.  545,  ^  859  a-€ ;  p.  547-550,  4  863 
d ;  p.  551-.663,  ^  867-870  ;  p.  563,  ^  ' 
870  aa;  p.  554-556,  ^  872 ;  p.  592- 
593,  4  891  h;  p.  644-652,  ^  893  c-m ; 
p.  661-683,  4  894-905 ;  p.  692-693, 
4  914-921  ;  p.  698-699,  \  929-935; 
p.  703-710,  i  940-952  ;  p.  724-788, 
%  961-964;  p.  732-736,  \  972-980; 
p.  745-746,  4  990  s^990\  b;  p.  766- 
767,  4  1009  a,  b ;  p.  862-868,  ^  1066 
-1067. 
operate  through  influences  of  reflex 
nervous  action  according  to  structttn 
and  special  vital  constitution  of  differ- 
ent parts  (some  remedies  affecting 
particular  tissues  as  united  in  certain 
compound  organs  only,  or  only  par> 
ticular  parts  of  a  continuous  tissue), 
and  according  to  the  changes  they  un- 
dergo from  infancy  to  aduit  age,  and 
temperament,  and  especially  as  they 
may  be  diverted  by  morbid  states  from 
their  natural  condfition,  which  renders 
them  more  susceptible  of  remedial  in- 
fluences, but  also  according  to  the  nat- 
ural stimuli  of  life,  though  differing 
from  the  natural  not  only  in  the  iu 
greater  manifestations  of  the  reflex 
nervous  influence,  but  in  the  altera- 
tive effect  it  exerts  in  diseased  states 
of  the  body — the  same  being  true  in 
principle  of  morbific  causes ;  while, 
also,  many  natural  stimuli,  especially 
food,  may  "be  profoundly  morbific  or 
curative  in  diseased  states  of  the 
body,  p.  3,  4  2  b;  p.  55,  ^  113-117; 
p.  59,  4  129  ^-t;  p.  61-73,  ^133-161; 
p.  98,  4  191  b;  p.  120-122,  «^  237- 
240  ;  p.  130,  (f  278  ;  p.  231,  ^  422  c- 
424 ;  p.  284-289,  ^  454-461  ;  p.  352, 
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^24  d;  p.  354-361,  ^  526-530 :  p. 
364,  ^  548 ;  p.  365-368,  ^  551-560 ; 
p.  373-390,  ^  574-601 ;  p.  309,  ^  630 ; 
p.  415-416,  ^  648  <2-649  b;  p.  418,  ^ 
651  a,  b;  p.  421-422,  ^  657  a,  b;  p. 
424,  ^  662 ;  p.  425,  ^  663 ;  p.  428,  ^ 
671 ;  p.  436.  ^  680 ;  p.  467,  ^  718  ;  p. 
468-469,  ^  722 ;  p.  502-504,  ^  793- 
798,  p.  509,  ^811;  p.  520-521,^826 
d;  p  522-523,  (f  827  b,  e ;  p.  530,  ^ 
837  b ;  p.  535-539^  ^  847-850 ;  p.  541 
-542,^854  6^;  p. 543, ^ 855 ;  p. 545, 
^  859  a-c ;  p.  55i3,  ^  870  aa;  p.  554, 
^  871  ;  p.  56^-566,  ^  889  /^,  t ;  p.  579 
-580,  ^  890  (  d;  p.  597-598,  ^  892  c; 
p.  612,  ^  892^  a ;  p.  624,  ^  892}  (i ;  p. 
634-636,  ^  892f  6,  c ;  p.  647,  ^  893  c ; 
p.  649,  ^  893  A;  p.  651,  ^  893  k;  p. 
657-659,  ^  893  p,  q ;   p.  661-665,  ^ 
894-900  ;  p.  669,  ^  902 1 ;  p.  676-679, 
<i  904  c,  d;  p.  703-711,  f  940-952; 
p.  731,  ^  970  c;  p.  732-736,  ^  972- 
980 ;  p.  745-746,  ^  990^  ;  p.  864,  (f 
1066. 
distinction  in  the  nataral  constitution  of 
different  tissues  and  of  parts  of  a  cono 
tinuous  tissue,  and  of  compound  or- 
gans of  which  they  form  component 
parts,  illustrated  by  natural  stimuli, 
and  by  their  products,  and  by  their 
disturbing  influences  when  morbidly 
affected,  p.  61,  ^  132-133  b;  p.  62- 
68,  ^  135-152,  and  references  there, 
and  ut  supra — and  farther  illustrated 
by  the  effects  of  Aloes  (showing  that 
it  does  not  act  particularly,  as  gener- 
ally supposed,  upon  the  rectum,  but 
mostly  on   the    small   intestine),  p. 
467,  {  718 ;  p.  566,  ^  889  t ;  p.  856- 
857,  ^  1063  b;    also,  p.  565-566,  ^ 
889  p — and  by  other  oathartics.  Rhu- 
barb, Senna,  the  Saline,  Calomel,  Jal- 
ap, (Sec,  according  to  the  special  vir- 
tues of  each,  their  doses  and  combina- 
tions, p.  554-556,  ^  872  a ;  p.  566,  ^ 
889  I ;  p.  568-569,  ^  889  m^mm;  p. 
571,  ^  890  6;  p.  575,  <f  890  i ;  p.  838 
-861,  ^  1058-1065— and  by  Tartar- 
izcd  Antimony,  Cantbarides,  Iodine, 
Ergot,  and  numerous  other  individual 
su^tanccs.     See  the  Articles^  Index 
11 
tabular  views  of  the  foregoing  consid- 
erations relative  to  peculiarities  of 
structure  as  they  respect  the  opera- 
tion of  remedies  and  morbific  causes, 
and  in  the  relation  of  tissues  to  com- 
pound or^ns,  illustrated  by  their  rel- 
ative liability  to  inflammation  in  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  the  relative  degrees 
of  danger,  and  the  relative  exigencies 
for  loss  of  blood  as  the  disease  may 
affect  one  part  or  aDoCher,  p.  69-73, 
«  160-162. 
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render  the  nervous  influence  alterative, 
excitant,  sedative,  or  simply  depress- 
ant, according  to  the  nature  or  each 
one  (which  includes  the  dose,  combi- 
nations, d&c.,  and  the  modifying  influ- 
ences of  disease  and  surrounding  cir- 
cumstances), and  this  whether  it  op- 
erate through  reflex  action,  as  in  the 
case  of  external  causes,  or  in  a  direct 
manner,  as  with  mental  emotions — 
and  so,  also,  with  morbific  causes,  p 
95,  ^  I88|  d ;  p.  107-1 1 1,  ^  226-233} ; 
p.  253.  ^  441  d;  p.  296,  ^  476  c;  p. 
301-305,  <i  481  6-482 ;  p.  306,  ^  483 ; 
p.  315,  ^  492 ;  p.  323-353,  ^  500  c- 
524;  p.  365-366,  ^551-556;  p.  427- 
428,  ^  670,  671  ;  p.  430-433,  ^  675 ; 
p.  480,  ^  743 ;  p.  509,  ^  811 ;  p.  512, 
^817;  p.  523,  ^827;  p.  534,  ^844; 
p.  565,  ^S89f,g ;  p.  570,  ^  889  n ;  p. 
657,  ^  893  p;  p.  66 1  -663,  ^  894-896 ; 
p.  666-672,  ^  902  6-904  a;  p.  724- 
727,  ^  961-963 ;  p.  733-735,  ^  974- 
976;  p.  773-775.  ^  1023-1024;  p. 
829,  ^  1057  a ;  p.  865-8G8,  ^  1067. 

their  operation  through  alterative  influ- 
ence of  reflex  nervous  action  rendered 
manifest  by  the  special  relations  of 
the  alimentary  canal  to  the  ner\'ous 
system,  and  other  special  anatomical 
provisions,  p.  335-336,  ^  512  a-513 ; 
p.  565-566,  ^  889  f^.  Also,  Mucous 
Tissue,  first  subdivision,  Lacteals, 
Index  IL 

what  general  considerations  should  de- 
termine the  use  of  one  remedy  or  an- 
other, and  other  relative  things,  p.  430 
-433,  ^  675;  p.  438-442,  ^  688  b-d; 
p.  540,  ^  851 ;  p.  543-544,  ^  857 ;  p. 
545,  ^  859  6  ;  p.  556-557,  ^  873-875 ; 
p.  560-562,  ^  885-888  ;  p.  567-568,  ^ 
889  /,-  p.  570,  ^  889  »;  p.  600,  ^  892 
d;  p.  605,  ^  892  m ;  p.  740,  ^  989. 

according  to  the  nature  of  each  one,  or 
of  two  or  more  in  combination,  and 
according  to  the  number  of  constitu- 
ent parts,  respectively,  a  new  remedy 
is  created,  which  enables  us  to  great- 
ly simplify  the  Materia  Medica,  and 
exemplified — showing,  also,  the  im- 
portance of  extemporaneous  prescrip- 
tions, and  the  injurious  tenocncy  of 
standing  formula,  and  how  the  reflex 
nervous  influence  may  be  variously 
directed  in  the  cure  of  diseases  by  ar- 
tificial means — and  what  is  true  of 
the  eflfects  of  one,  or  more  remedies 
in  combination,  or  in  consecutive  or- 
der, is  also,  in  principle,  of  morbific 
causes,  p.  27,  ^  52 ;  p.  94-95,  ^  I88j|> 
d;  p.  107-110,  ^  227-232 ;  p.  340,  ^ 
514  h;  p.  417,  4  650;  p.  418-419,  ^ 
652  6-663c;  p. 422-485,4 662-668; 
p.646,4860;  p.647,486Srf;  p.M4 
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-556,  ^  872  a ;  p.  566-567,  ^  889  A  ; 
p  661-662,  ^  894;  p  838-841,  ^ 
1058  ;  p.  851-862,  ^  1060-1065. 

combinations  and  uses  of,  and  their  phi* 
losophy  in  variously  modifying  the  al- 
terative influence  of  reflex  nervous 
action,  ibid. 

often  possess  compound  virtues,  when 
they  should  be  regarded  as  acting  as 
a  whole ;  but  one  of  the  virtues,  al- 
though in  opposition  to  each  other, 
may  take  full  efiect  without  the  oth- 
ers being  manifested;  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  pathological  conditions, 
as,  either  the  tonic  or  antiphlogistic 
.  virtue  of  Cinchona  may  be  fully  in 
the  ascendant  in  the  same  disease,  or 
the  tonic,  stimulating,  antiphlogistic, 
or  astringent  virtue  of  Rhubarb — such 
remedies  being  also  distributed  in  the 
Author*s  Theraftutical  Arrangement 
of  the  Materia  Medica  into  as  many 
aifl*erent  groups  as  they  are  distin- 
guished for  two  or  more  virtues,  p. 
424,  ^  662  b ;  p.  430-433,  ^  675 ;  p. 
487-489,  ^  756  a,  6 ;  p.  553,  ^  870  an ; 
p.  654-556,  ^  872  a ;  p.  571-572,  ^ 
890  b;  p.  575,  ^  890  t,  k;  p.  581,  ^ 
890^  e;  p.  597-598,  (f  892  c;  p.  605 
-607,  ^  892  m-r ;  p.  61 1,  ^  892^  h ;  p. 
855,  ^  1062. 

the  right  doses  of,  and  the  extent  of 
other  means,  next  in  importance  to 
the  riffht  remedies,  but  often  of  very 
diflScult  adjustment,  and  some  exam- 
ples— also,  against  the  chemical  and 
other  physic^il  hypotheses,  and  de- 
monstrative of  the  accuracy  of  the 
Author's  doctrine  of  their  operation 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  p.  532-533,  ^  841 ;  p. 
543-544,^857;  p.  553,  ^  870  aa ;  p. 
566-569.  i  889  k-nim  ;  p.  598-604,  ^ 

892  d-k;  p.  650-651,  ^  893  t-k;  p. 
672,  ^  904  a ;  p.  675-676,  ^  904  6 ;  p. 
711-714,  ^  954-958;  p.  726-728,  ^ 
961  c-964  c ;  p.  729-730,  ^  968-969  ; 
p.  733-736,  ^  974-980 ;  p.  748-749, 
5  992  A,  c ;  p.  750-751,  ^  994-999 ;  p. 
840-841,  ^  1058  d;  p.  870-872,  ^ 
1068  e,  d. 

time  and  order  of  their  administration 
next  in  importance,  and  variously  ex- 
emplifled,  p.  367,  ^  556  c ;  p.  428,  ^ 
672  ;  p.  430-4c3.  ^  675-676  o ;  p.  548 
-549,  \  863  d ;  p.  551-554,  <f  867-871 ; 
p.  570,  ^  889  71 ;  p.  595-596,  ^  892  aa  ; 
p.  597-598,  ^  892  c ;  p.  600,  ^  892  d  ; 
p.  641-642,  ^  892^  i;  p.  648-649,  ^ 

893  gy  h ;  p.  658-659,  ^  893  p ;  p.  728, 
^964rf. 

in  disease,  their  action  is  on  common 
ground  with  morbific  agents,  physic- 
al and  mental,  and  the  natural  stimuli 
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of  life,  all  of  which  operate  with  in- 
creased intensity  in  morbid  states,  and 
according  to  the  varying  sosceptibiii- 
ties,  and  many  rem^ies,  such  as  tar- 
tarized  antimony,  iodine,  ergot,  arse* 
Die,  dtc.,  which  are  powerfully  pura* 
tive  in  their  smallest  doses,  exert  no 
efiect  in  such  doses  upon  healthy  or- 
gans, and  being  alike  true  whether 
operating  upon  the  oreviic  constitii- 
tion  of  parts  or  through  reflex  action 
of  the  nervpus  system,  a  simple  exem- 
plification of  the  whole  of  which  is  seen 
in  the  failure  of  a  mild  solution  ofths 
acetate  of  lead  to  produce  any  eflect 
upon  the  tunica  conjunctiva  in  its  natu- 
ral state,  which  may  quickly  remove  a 
mild  inflammation  of  the  membrane, 
or,  on  the  contrary,  aggravate  to  a  more 
intense  degree,  and  connecting  this 
with  the  curative  and  morbific  effects 
of  a  Seton  upon  the  same  disease 
when  inserted  in  the  nape  of  the  neck 
(p.  679-681,  ^  905  a),  we  arrive  st 
the  combined  aspect  of  the  operatioo 
of  remedies  through  alterative  influ- 
ences of  reflex  nervous  action,  either 
for  good  or  fqr  evil,  upon  parts  con- 
cealed from  observation,  and  upon 
their  organic  constitution,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  increased  and  varying  sus- 
ceptibilities arising  from  disease,  as 
well  also  according  to  the  natural  con- 
stitution of  the  affected  parts,  p.  3.  ^  2 
6;p.59,^129A,p.63,^137</;p.65,^ 
143  e ;  p.  67,  ^  149-15!  ;  p.  68,  ^  162 
b ;  p.  120-122,  ^  237-240 ;  p.  332-334, 
^502-506;  p.  339-340,  ^614 /r.  A;  p 
352,  ^  524  d;  p.  4 15-4 1 7,  ^  649  e-d; 
p.  421-423,  ^  657-658;  p.  435,  ^ 
680 ;  p.  456,  ^  698 ;  p.  465-466,  ^ 
715  ;  p.  482,  ^  744  ;  p.  509,  ^  810; 
p.  531,  ^  838-840  ;  p.  535-539.  ^  847- 
850;  p.  541-542,  ^  854  bb;  p.  545.  ^ 
859  a,  b ;  p.  553,  ^  870  aa ;  p.  607- 
608,  ^  892  fl,  b ;  p.  612.  ^  892*  a ;  p. 
623.  ^  892J  c ;  p.  665-671,  ^  902  s- 
m;  p.  709,  ^  951  b-d;  p  724-726,  ^ 
961  a-t ;  p.  733-736,  ^  974-980. 
from  the  foregoing  and  other  premises 
of  a  fundamental  nature  we  reach  the 
conclusion  that  if  disease  be  Umited 
to  the  part  upon  which  remedies 
make  their  direct  impression,  the  sal- 
utary influence  may  be  exerted  most- 
ly upon  the  organic  states  without 
tnc  intervention  of  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, excepting  so  far  as  the  nerves 
constitute  a  part  of  the  structure, 
which  is  particularly  true  of  a  few 
remedies  which  are  intended  to  be 
thus  restricted,  such  as  caustics,  and 
many  applications  to  cutaneous  dis- 
eases; but  it  is  in  respect  to  most 
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remedies,  as  with  most  morbific  caus- 
es in  their  production  of  disease  in 
parts  upon  which  their  direct  morbific 
uipression  is  made,  that,  in  the  for- 
mer case,  the  curative  efiect  upon  a 
diseased  part  as  it  respects  the  di- 
rect impression  is  ffreatly  the  result 
of  an  alterative  reflex  nervous  influ- 
ence reverberated  through  the  appro- 
priate nerves  of  the  part,  or  as  the 
remedy  or  moibific  cause  may  insti- 
tute sources  of  reflex  action  in  other 
parts — all  of  which  may  be  illustrated 
Dy  the  act  of  vomiting,  whether  pro- 
duced by  an  emetic,  or  the  gravid  ute- 
rus, or  disease  of  the  kidney,  or  to- 
bacco applied  to  the  surface,  or  tick- 
ling the  fauces,  or  by  a  mental  emo- 
tion, when,  in  all  the  cases,  a  reflex 
action  is  reverberated  upon  the  stom- 
ach through  the  excito-motory  fibres 
of  the  same  nerve  that  transmitted  the 
primary  impression  to  the  nervous 
centres,  p.  66-67,  ^\iS;  p.  89,  ^  188 
a  ;  p  102,  ^  203 ;  p.  284-287,  ^  453 
c-459;  p. 289,^461 ;  p.296,H76c;  p. 
302,  ^481  6;  p.  315-316,  ^492;  p.  323 
-324,  ^  500  c  ;  p.  327,  ^  600  t ;  p.  338, 
^514</;  p.339-341,^514^-m;p.347 
-348,  ^  516  d,  Nos.  11-13;  p.  416- 
417,  ^  649  c;  p.  421-423,  ^  657  a- 
658 ;  p.  475,  ^  733  A;  p.  483-484,  ^ 
746  ;  p.  522-523,  ^  827  6,  e;  p.  531, 
4  840 ;  p.  547-550,  ^  863  d  ;  p.  666- 
672,  (i  902  6-904  b. 
the  foregoing  inquiry  has  been  intro- 
duced under  the  Article  Remedial 
Action  by  a  reference  to  certain  sec- 
tions where  the  modus  operandi  of 
Cinchona  and  Mercury  ana  some  oth- 
er things  is  shown  to  depend  upon  al- 
terative influences  of  reflex  nervous 
action,  and  we  may  now  look  at  other 
sections  relative  mostly  to  Tartarized 
Antimony,  partly  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  what  is  known  as  the  c«- 
mulaUvc  eflcct  of  remedies  (that  is  to 
say,  when  their  eflects  are  not  partic- 
ularly manifested  until  after  a  num- 
ber of  doses,  and  there  may  be  then  a 
sudden  and  powerful  display  of  a  cu- 
rative or  morbific  nature),  and  in  part 
as  a  farther  demonstration  against  the 
doctrine  of  operation  by  absorption, 
since,  if  it  be  allowed  that  the  medi- 
cine is  absorbed,  all  its  influences  upon 
disease  may  bo  shown  to  depend  on 
its  action  upon  the  stomach  and  con- 
sequent reflex  actions  of  the  nervous 
system — for  if  the  doctrine  of  absorp- 
tion were  true,  it  should  not  be  nec- 
essary to  carry  its  small  therapeutical 
doses  to  near  the  point  of  nausea  to 
subdue  inflammations  and  febrile  ex- 
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citements,  while  it  is  one  of  the  most 
familiar  fiicts  that  the  dose  must  gen- 
erally be  gradually  increased,  often 
from  the  sixteenth  of  a  grain  to  half 
a  grain  ot  more,  to  maintain  the  effect 
upon  disease,  the  skin,  general  ex- 
atement,  d&c.,  which  was  originally 
produced  by  the  smallest  dose ;  but 
so  long  as  the  sixteenth  or  the  fourth 
of  a  grain  manifest  an  approximation 
to  the  point  of  nausea,  it  will  as  ef* 
fectually  break  down  arterial  excite- 
ment, produce  perspiration,  and  over- 
throw pneumonia  as  effectually  as 
when  two  grains  may  be  necessary  to 
the  same  amount  of  impression  upon 
the  stomach,  and  without  which  the 
svmptoms  will  again  increase — and 
also  exemplified  to  the  same  effect  by 
the  manner  in  which  it  overcomes 
croup,  in  which  affection  no  relief  will 
follow  till  it  produce  some  degree  of 
nausea,  whatever  the  quantity  exhib- 
ited, but  as  soon  as  its  nauseating  in- 
fluence is  felt,  the  well-marked  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  beffin  to  yield, 
and  rapidly  so  when  vomiting  ensues, 
showing  that  the  whole  effect  is  due 
to  the  influence  upon  the  stomach, 
which  determines  the  act  of  vomiting 
— and,  finally,  according  to  the  doc- 
trine of  absorption,  there  should  be 
no  necessity  whatever  between  this 
ffastric  irritation  and  the  salutary  ef- 
feiTts  of  the  remedy,  and  the  only  rule 
should  be  to  introduce  a  certain  quan- 
tity into  the  circulation,  p.  344-345, 
^  516  d.  No.  6 ;  p.  351,  ^  524  a.  No. 
I ;  p.  355,  ^  526  a;  p.  356-357,  ^ 
614  6,  c ;  p.  365-368,  i  649-559 ;  p. 
431,  i  675;  p.  486,  i  750  b;  p.  530- 
533,  ^  837  fr-841  ;  p.  647,  ^  863  d; 
p.  556-557,  ^  873 ;  p.  567-569,  ^  889 
Umm;  p.  612-613,  ^  892^  a,  b;  p. 
634,  i  892|  b;  p.  638-640,  ^  B9it 
g;  p.  641,  ^  89S^  t;  p.  666^70,  ^ 
^  902  b-m;  p.  675-676,  ^  904  b;  p. 
833,  ^  1057  A;  p.  850-851,  ^  1059. 

physiological  distinctions  between  Ca- 
thartics and  Emetics,  and  correspond- 
ing effects  of  Mental  Emotions,  and 
other  relative  considerations,  and  as 
acting  through  the  medium  of  the 
nervous  influence  variously  modified 
according  to  the  nature  of  its  exciting 
cause,  p.  547-550,  ^  863  il;  p.  631- 
632,  ^  8921  b.  Also,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Disgust,  Cathaitics,  Emet- 
ics, Index  II. 

the  usage  of  reasoning  from  the  results 
of  experiments  with  remedies  upon 
man  m  health  to  their  effects  upon 
morbid  conditions  must  be  included 
among  the  important  obstacles  in  tho 
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way  of  philosophical  as  well  ha  prac- 
tical medicine  on  account  of  the  vital 
changes  in  the  diseased  parts,  and  the 
alterative  influences  of  these  changes 
upon  the  susceptibilities  of  all  parts 
(p.  535-539,  ^  947-850,  and  Law  of 
Adaptation,  Index  I. ;  Diseases, 
Selp-limited,  cecond  subdtmsum)^ 
and  especially  firom  similar  experi- 
ments upon  animals,  who  differ  not 
only  from  man,  but  each  species 
firom  others  in  their  vital  constitu- 
tion, p.  3,  ^  2  5;  p.  63,  ^  137  d;  p. 
65,  ^  143  c ;  p.  67,  ^  149-151 ;  p.  68, 
^  1526;  p.73,U63;  p.  122,^240; 
p.  148, 4  334 ;  p.  430-4^,  ^  675-676 
a;  p.  435,  ^  680;  p.  456,  ^698;  p. 
465-466,  ^  715 ;  p.  482,,  «  744 ;  p. 
498,  ^  784  a;  p.  509,  ^  810 ;  p.  531, 
^  838-840 ;  p.  535-539,  ^  847-850 ; 
p.  541-542,  ^  854  66 ;  p.  545,  ^  859  a, 
l ;  p.  548-549,  ^  863  d ;  p.  607-608, 
i  892  a,  6;  p.  612,  ^  892i  a;  p.  623, 
i  8921  c ;  p.  676,  ^  904  c— and  when 
injecteid  into  the  circulation,  they 
must  of  necessity  give  rise  to  some 
of  the  effects,  among  a  sreater  varie- 
ty, as  when  administered  by  the  stom- 
ach, p.  5^9-533,  ^  836-841,  though 
these  may  have  been  as  much  over- 
rated as  certain  supposed  effects  of 
quinine,  p.  603,  ^  892  k,  and  which  is 
rendered  the  more  probable  by  the 
statements  of  other  distinguishra  ob- 
servers as  to  the  effects  of  morbific 
agents  when  injected  into  the  circu- 
lation,  p.  482,  (  744 ;  p.  527-528,  ^ 
830-831. 
their  operation  by  absorption,  as  gener- 
ally mterpreted,  very  embarassme  to 
a  distinguished  advocate  thereof  on 
.account  of  a  perplexing  difficulty  of- 
fered by  the  portal  veint  p-  ^^7,  ^ 
829. 
as  disease  consists  of  a  succession 
of  changeable  pathological  causes, 
whether  it  terminate  favorably  or  fa- 
tally, remedies  operate  like  morbific 
causes,  and  for  other  reasons  assign- 
ed, but  with  the  difference  that  the 
former  are  loss  profoundly  morbific, 
and  substitute  pathological  states  that 
are  readily  capable  of  subsiding  spon- 
taneously through  the  inherent  tend- 
ency of  the  properties  of  hfe  to  re- 
turn to  their  natural  states,  and  there- 
fore by  no  possibility  can  they  trans- 
mute the  morbid  into  a  healthy  con- 
dition, which  is  alone  the  work  of  elab- 
orate processes  of  organization — all 
of  which  are  impossible  problems  for 
Chemistry  and  rhysics,  especially  in 
connexion  with  the  variety  of  means 
that  will  subdue  a  given  form  of  dis- 
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ease,  the  necessity  of  aecorate  doses, 
and  the  importance  aad  the  afaili^ 
of  projecting  a  plan  of  treatment  eoo- 
sisting  of  a  variety  of  means  to  be 
appli^  in  an  exact  consecutive  order 
to  fulfill  the  intention  of  introdudng 
a  succession  of  pathological  changes 
of  which  each  one  is  necessary  to  Um 
next  in  order,  from  the  abstraction  of 
blood  to  the  cathartic,  then  to  the  an- 
timonial  or  mercurial  alterative,  then 
a  blister,  mayhap  quinine,  or  arsenie, 
or  guaiacum,  or  coichicum,  or  iodins^ 
6lc.,  and  where  there  are  but  shades 
of  difference  in  the  morbid  state*— 
while,  also,  any  given  form  of  cfisease, 
snch  as  intermittent  fever,  may  be  ar- 
rested by  cinchona,  or  arsenic,  or  cob- 
web, or  an  emetic,  or  loss  of  blood,  or 
a  mental  emotion,  and  syphilis  by 
mercury,  or  iodine,  or  bromine,  Ac, 
each  one  a  simple  element,  bat  bar- 
ing  physical  properties  and  chemical 
relations  very  widely  different,  and 
which  may  be  just  as  consistently  as- 
sumed to  form  salts  with  each  other 
as  that  they  will  alike  care  the  same 
conditions  of  disease  by  chemical  ac- 
tion upon  the  tissues,  or  upon  the 
blood  or  miasms,  and  considenng,  too, 
that  less  than  a  grain  of  quinme  or 
of  arsenious  acid  will  sobaae  an  in- 
termittent fever,  or  that  quantity  of 
the  latter  break  up  a  chronic  cutane- 
•  ous  disease  over  the  whole  suriaoe  of 
the  body — but  thus  showing  that  the 
substitution  of  a  large  variety  of  patfi- 
ological  changes  corresponding  with 
the  alterative  virtues  of  the  several 
remedies,  respectively,  is  capable, 
each  One,  of  placing  the  more  pro- 
foundly morbid  states  in  the  way 
of  spontaneous  subsidence,  so  that, 
whether  it  be  a  simple  intermittent 
fever  or  coqiplicated  with  cutaneous 
eruptions,  when  the  impression  is 
made  that  will  enable  Nature  to  thn»w 
off  the  fever,  the  same  artificial  change 
may  equally  induce,  upon  the  same 
recuperative  principle,  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  chronic  affection  of  the 
skin,  p.  67,  ^  149-151 ;  p.  87,  ^  177- 
182 ;  p.  122.  ^  237-240 ;  p.  147,  ^ 
330 ;  p.  333,  ^  503 ;  p.  417-418,  4 
650;  p.  424, 4  662;  p.  426,^666;  p 
428,  4  672 ;  p.  430-433,  ^  675 ;  p. 
438,  4  684,  No.  9  ;  p.  470-471,  4  729 
-731 ;  p.  473-474,  ^  733  e ;  p.  486,  ^ 
750  b;  p.  487-488,  ^  766;  p.  535- 
539,  4  847-860;  p.  541-545,  ^  854- 
860;  p.  547-649.  ^  863  d;  p.  551- 
554,  4  867-871  ;  p.  561-562,  ^  888  s- 
d;  p.  597,  4  892  c;  p.  606,  ^  892  p; 
p.  637,  4  892|  dy  e ;  p.  648-649.  ^  893 
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g:  p.  661-665,  ^  894-901 ;  p.  679- 
683,  ^  906  a,  6;  p.  696,  f  926. 

it  follows,  therefore,  that  one  remedy 
prepares  the  way  for  another,  and  in 
a  Tariety  of  respects,  p.  367,  ^  656  c ; 
p.  423,  i  659 ;  p.  424, }  662  ft ;  p.  428, 
\  672 ;  p.  545,  ^  859  5;  p.  551-552, 
^  867-868 ;  p.  554-556,  ^  892 ;  p. 
561,  ^  888 ;  p.  597-600,  ^  892  c,  d; 
p.  658,  4  803  o;  p.  664-665,  ^  900- 
901 ;  p.  843,  §  1058/;  p.  844-847,  ^ 
1058  m-q. 

the  Author  anticipates  an  assamption, 
when  the  doctrine  of  the  operation  of 
remedial  and  morbific  causes,  physic- 
al and  mental,  through  reflex  and  di- 
rect action  of  the  nervous  system,  can 
no  longer  be  resisted,  that  the  nerv- 
ous influence  is  the  chemical  agent 
which  does  the  work,  and  answers 
that  the  obstacles  will  be  in  no  re- 
spect removed,  for,  in  this  special  re- 
spect, in  carrying  out  the  Chemical 
hypothesis,  there  should  be  no  varie- 
ties in  results  corresponding  to  the 
nature  of  the  remote  excitinff  causes, 
but  the  nervous  influence  snould  al- 
ways act  in  conformity  vnth  any  spe- 
cial agent  employed  in  the  Labora- 
tory, and  therefore  produce  uniform 
phenomena,  at  least  in  an}r  ffiven  part, 
as  when  an  acid  unites  witn  an  alka- 
li, or  platina  predisposes  oxygen  to 
unite  with  hydrogen,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  the  Author's  doctrines  con- 
form to  the  very  maxim  of  tho  Law — 
qui  facit  per  afium^  fiicii  per  se.     As 

ABOVE. 

their  c fleets  owing  to  the  mutability  of 
the  properties  of  life,  which  is  design- 
ed for  useful  purposes.  See  Rkiikdi- 
AL  Action  ;  Kbcupbration,  Law  op, 
Index  II. ;  Vital  Propbbtixs,  In- 
dex I 

are  abortive  whenever  the  morbid 
changes  transcend  the  recuperative 
bw,  p.  420,  ^  654  a;  p.  552,  <f  868 
b;  p.  661,  mottoes;  p.  728,  ^  964  e. 
Also,  Rbcupbration,  Law  op.  Index 
II. ;  VrrAL  Propbrtibs,  Index  I. 

the  great  law  of  recuperation  demon- 
strable in  the  self-limited  diseases, 
and  in  animals,  p.  531,  ^  839 ;  p.  544 
-545,  ^  858, 861 ;  p.  551,  ^  868  A— and 
by  the  simple  system  of  watching  or 
expectant  plan,  p.  543,  ^  855-857 ;  p. 
558-559,^877-^1. 

hence,  in  a  general  sense,  the  moist  im- 
portant remedy  in  the  treatment  of 
diseases,  acute  and  chronic,  is  a  prop- 
erly regulated  diet — a  limitation  to 
&nnaceous  fluids  in  the  early  stages, 
at  least,  of  the  former,  while  in  the 
latter,  the  circumstanceii  of  each  case 
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must  dcteriniiie  liic  choice — there  be- 
in^  ingrafts  upon  tho  constitution 
ofthe  whole  animal  kingdom  a  prin- 
ciple, latent  in  health,  but  which  en- 
ables them  in  disease  to  bear  an  ab- 
stinence that  win  alone  surmount  the 
most  formidable  conditions,  but  which 
woukl  probably  be  often  fatal  in  the 
natural  state  of  the  system — and  in 
man  the  principle  is  the  same  as  that 
which  renders  the  most  active  remedies 
curative  instead  of  morbific,  p.  63,  ^  137 
b-e;  p.  67,  (f  149;  p.  69,  ^  156  b;  p. 
538-540,^847^-848;  p.  543,  ^855 
-856 ;  p.  551,  ^  863  A;  p.  558-459, 
^879-883  6;  p. 600,  ^  892  i ;  p.  736, 
^  980.  Also,  Adaptation,  Law  op. 
Index  I. ;  Recupeiation,  Law  op,  In- 
dex II. 

by  healing  a  primary  disease  which  had 
given  rise  to  sympathetic  develop- 
ments of  disease  in  other  parts,  the 
sympathizing  ones  often  recover  not 
only  as  a  consequence  of  tho  subsi- 
dence of  the  morbific  reflex  nervous 
influence,  but  the  abatement  of  the 
primary  aflection  may  become  also 
a  source  of  salutary  sympathetic  in- 
fluences upon  tbe  secondary  devel- 
opments ;  or,  one  disease  superven- 
ing as  a  sympathetic  result  of  another 
may  be  the  means  of  reflecting,  after 
the  manner  of  counter-irritants,  a  sal- 
utary alterative  reflex  action  upon  the 
primary  affection,  p.  65-66,  ^  143  c ; 
p.  67,  ^  148;  p.  351-352,  ^  524  c; 
p.  360,  ^  528 ;  p.  421-422,  ^  657 ;  p. 
606,  ^  804  ;  p.  539,  ^  848 ;  p.  670,  ^ 
889  fi;  p.  652-654,  ^  893  n;  p.  679- 
681,  ^  905  a,  ft.  Also,  Metastasis, 
Index  IL 

often  bring  orvans  not  affected  by  dis- 
ease, through  reflex  nervous  action, 
particulariy  the  skin,  into  a  condition 
which  becomes  the  exciting  cause  of 
other  reflex  influences  that  foil  upon 
diseased  organs  with  a  salutary  ef- 
fect See  this  tubdmeum  under  Rb- 
■BmAL  Action,  Index  II. 

operate  progressively  or  abruptly,  ae- 
cordinr  to  the  intervals  of  application, 
when,  m  the  former  case,  tne  reflex 
nervous  influence  b  maintained  in 
unceasing  action  by  a  succession  of 
different  remedies,  or  doses  of  the 
same  remedy,  at  short  intervals,  and 
even  in  the  latter  case,  as  after  the 
administration  of  an  efficient  emetic 
or  cathartic,  the  reflex  influence  is 
kept  up  by  the  impression  made  on 
the  giistro-intestinal  mucous  tissue 
vrith  alterative  effect  for  some  hours 
after  their  more  manifest  eAeels  are 
over,  and  the  same  principle  holds  in 
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reapect  la  lueiilnl  rmoUooa — and  for- 
iher,  tbat  icmeiJiaJ  iofiueaceB  are  ei- 
eritd  and  mBiiitainei]  by  tlie  sinsll- 
Cit  iloiM  of  the  nunnliei  designated 
by  the  Author  m  Alleraiives.  is  evi- 
dent not  onl;  rrom  Iho  abntemcnt  of 
■ymptama,  but  Irom  llie  vomiting 
which  wiU  oden  folJon  bUbt  the  Hm 
few  doies  of  an  eighth  of  a  grain  of 
urtariicil  antimony  or  a  grain  of  ipe- 
cacuanha— anil  so  of  mercury,  arse- 
nic, iodine,  quinine,  iic..  p  111.  4 
2331.  S33I  :  p.  2S&-3S6.  ^  ib5  J ;  p. 
333.  ^  503-aOfi  ^  p.  339,  4  514^.4  ; 
p.  344-315,  i  516  d.No,6;  p.  365, 
i  est ;  p.  3BS.  4  ese :  p.  4i6-ii7. 4 
«9  c ;  p.  420-4S4,  4  fl5«-fl61  ;  p. 
ess,  4  B4I :  p.  647.  4  363  d;  p.  551. 
4  667 ;  p.  668-669.  4  689  m-mnt ,-  p. 
fi93-6»8.  4  S9U  k  ,-  p.  699-400.  4893 
d;  p.  646-649. 4  693  i-)i;  p  661-663, 
4  894-666  ;  p.  668-670,  4  603  g-m  .- 
p  676-678,  4  904  i;  p.  679-681,  4 
905  a.      Alao.  AltiHativkc,  SfHinc- 

TEIlMll8€LES,R003TINa.Ull>IL>li  Hv- 

DBDriioi»..V]i.D«o»;  MebtalEiio. 
TioHt.  Indtz  II. 
a  ainglo  reujodj  may  be  qdapted  to  a 
largB  Tariety  of  polliologicsi  coriiii- 
tions.  and  these  may  cxUl  aimutUiic- 
oaaly  in  ditTerent  parts  sa  the  RVinps- 
tbotic  reeulu  of  a  single  disturbance, 
and  asiodaled  also  with  idiopathic 
fever,  and  iho  remedy  may  bo  ade- 
qunte  to  the  removal  of  all  the  func- 
tional lesions,  or  prepaialory  of  tho 
whole  to  the  favorable  arlion  of  an- 
other remedy  of  oppoiite  virtues,  and 
upon  which  iho  cure  may  ullimslrly 
depend— thus  showing,  also,  by  the 
variety  of  means  whieli  individually 
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iBoniiing  influences  of  coetitting  dis- 
eues  upon  each  other  through  the 
medium  of  the  same  retlei  action  la 
brought  into  reciprocal  operation  by 
the  several  DfTecled  parts,  and  the 
Buhslilution    of    pathological    slates 

neouily,  can  aloite  explain  the  phe- 
nomena with  any  cousistEncy  with 
the  immediate  facta  and  with  those 
which  relate  to  CheniisUy  and  Phys- 
ics, p.  63,  4  137  f-c;  p.  65-67,  4  143 
A,c-]48-lGl;  p,  £99.  4  176^  A;  p. 
304,  4  4SI  gi  p.  3D9-310,  4  484  i, 
No.6;  p.  337.  4  614  £,  c-  p.  361,  4 
b79b;  p  367,  4  S57  a,  b  ;  p.  4S6,  4 
666;  p.  430-433,  4  676:  p.  465-466, 
4  716;   p.  479-460,  4  741  a.  6;  p. 
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498,  4  7B4  b;  p.  609,  4  8 
539,  4  847-848  ;  p,  54»-J 
and  reference  there  ;  p 
870  e,  ea  ;  p.  697-599, 
p- 008-610,  4  892if.rff, 
4  895~90O  ;  p.  731-732, 
739-740.  4  9S6-987  Al 
TioM.  Law  op,  Itidiz  ij 
SEL»-L.iiiTBn.  Ijidei  ri.- 

distinction  nmong  vorioua  R 
may  produce  aome  conl 
and  that  result  apt  to  be 
upon  as  a  remedial  ted,] 
be  insigni£car>i,  and  thai 
of  remedies  must  be  triad 
consideratiana,  p.  &47-fiS 
p.  666,  4  889  i;  p.  STl. 
671(-S73.  4  890  d  ;  p.  671 
l-o;  p  687,  4  890f  l;  p 
891^a-^i  p.628-633,(l 
d  i  p.  636-610.  it  892J  4- 
90Z  A  :  p.  687-688.  4  906 
4  1063  b.     Also,  ScruoK]^ 

Iheir  application  in  acute 
diseasea  aiibjoct  to  great 
in  the  details,  (ho  latter  < 
under  what  tlic  Author  d 
Vjlal  HaiiiL  See  P^n 
the  various  praclicBj  Al 
IL 

vanoualy  infiuenred  by  M 
tione,  p.   86S  -  868.  4    1( 

MlHTlL       BmOTIOKB,     Ibt 

Fattunu.  RiMBDiitL  Air 
vision  Meniat  Emotiona, 
Nkrvous  Powbh.  JluUt  1 

the  Hippocrolic  nile,  that' 
cases  require  Bevero  reoM 
received  in  a  broad,  im 
sense,  and  exceptions  ati 
734,  4  960  A.  and  rr/«-o« 

contrast  between  Chemiati 
Solid  ism    BB    pmcticallj 


Thcri 


-.  P    147.  < 


40-46  ;  p.  176- 
0-/.-  p   511-416,  4  819; 
4  831  f.  823;    p.  640.  (S 
RtNEOIKB,  EnoEKMIc. 

operating  with  purely  local 
act  ion  ia  doubtleaa  mi 
to  the  organic  conMiM 
skin,  with  that  puticqa 
ncrvea,  however,  that 
arises  from  their  incoipa 
the  other  tisaucs  ;  but  ai 
influences  exle'nding  bey« 
ore  dependent  upon  refle 
tb£  nertoua  aysteni.  p.  « 


rOH.  NSBTODB     I 

P    1024.  l„dex 
s».  laatTiiBiuTl 
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ImoTB  Gausbs  op  Disvasb.    See  Ciut- 
■8,  MoRBiPio,  Index  II, 

tiPARATION, 

a  law  preTailing  univenally  in  organic 
beinga — analogies  between  ita  modi- 
fications in  Animals  and  Plants  nn- 
der  varioas  aspects — sbown  to  be  the 
result  of  inflammation  in  the  anion  of 
wounds  by  the  first  intention,  and  that 
the  nervous  system  contributes  one  of 
the  elements  of  its  distinctions  as  pre- 
sented by  Animals  and  Plants,  p.  474 
-475,  i  733 /-I.  Abo,  Vital  Pbop- 
BRTiBs,  Obganic  Lifb,  Plants,  In- 
dex L 
Ibspiratioit,  continued  from  Index  /, 

general  anatomical  and  physiological  ex- 
position of,  in  respect  to  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nenrous  system  by  which 
it  is  determined,  and  associated  with 
the  analogous  causation  of  vomiting 
as  occasioned  by  emetics,  diseases, 
mental  emotions,  dtc.,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions attending  the  eflects  of  the 
latter  from  those  of  the  simple  phe- 
nomenon of  respiration,  and  the  dis- 
tinctions between  the  complex  and 
profound  alterative  influences  of  the 
reflex  action  as  determined  by  emet- 
ics of  active  virtues  and  the  slighter 
ones  of  other  causes,  and  carried  to 
the  interpretation  of  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  all  morbific  and  remedial 
3fents,  physical  and  mental,  through 
terative  mfluences  of  reflex  or  di- 
rect action  of  the  nervous  system  be- 
yond the  direct  local  action  of  phys- 
ical agents,  p.  110,  ^  S32;  p.  Ill,  ^ 
233}  ;  p.  290,  ^  462  ;  p.  206,  ^  476 
e;  p.  302,  ^  481  6;  p.  323-330,  ^ 
500  e-n ;  p.  333-335,  (f  503-611 ;  p. 
336-338.  ^  514  Ih-d ;  p.  413,  ^  639  a ; 
p.  592-593,^  89 U  k;  p. 666-670,  ^902 
6-fii;  p.  671,  ^  903.  Also,  Mbntal 
Emotions,  Disgust,  Replbx  Action, 
Rbmedial  Action,  Index  II. ;  Will, 
Nervous  Power,  Index  /.  and  II. 

various  modifications  of,  as  in  sneezing, 
coughing,  yawning,  laughing,  asth- 
ma, hiccough,  d&c.,  employed  for  the 
foregoing  purposes,  p.  327,  ^  500  t ; 
p.  338,  f  514  d ;  p.  840,  ^  514  k,  I ; 
p.  886-890,  ^  1077.  Also,  Hiccough, 
Asthma,  Yawnino,  dec.,  Index  II 

should  be  considered,  also,  in  connexion 
vnth  the  universal  fact  that  all  the 
muscles  in  organic  and  animal  life 
are  ffreatly  or  altogether  dependent 
lor  their  movements  upon  the  stimu- 
lus of  the  nervous  influence  either  re- 
flex or  direct,  and  that  this  considera- 
tion, as  it  respects  the  action  of  the 
heart  and  arteries  in  their  ordinary 
motions,  and  as  they  are  conspicuous- 
ly affected  throogfa  the  neivoiM  influ- 


Respiration — continued. 

ence  by  mental  emotions,  food,  exer- 
cise, dtc.,  and  by  most  diseases,  ren- 
ders it  manifest  that  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  taken  into  the  stom- 
ach, must,  by  their  action  upon  that 
organ,  transmit  influences  to  the  nerv- 
ous centres  that  will  be  reflected  upon 
these  exquisitely  susceptible  org^s 
with  a  more  profound  enect,  especial- 
ly upon  that  terminating  senes  of 
vessels  which  are  so  sensitive  to  all 
mental  emotions,  and  which  are  the 
essential  instruments  of  all  healthy 
and  morbid  processes.  See  Replbx 
Action,  Rbmbdibs  ;  Causes,  Morbif- 
ic; Heart,  Cathartics,  Counter- 
Irritants,  Skin,  Cold,  Bloodlet- 
ting, Inflammation,  Whooping- 
CouGH,  Phthisis,  Exercise,  Mental 
Emotions,  Fear,  Jealousy,  Shamb, 
Food,  Vessels,  du;.,  Ituiex  II 
the  coincidences  between  voluntary  and 
involuntary,  employed  in  demonstrat- 
ing the  action  of  the  Will  and  Mental 
Emotions  through  the  direct  propaga- 
tion of  the  nervous  influence  upon 
the  voluntary  and   involuntary   or- 

3ans.    See  re/erencee  under  fir »t  tub- 
tvieion,  and   Sphincter   Muscles, 
Roosting,  Index  II. 

employed  in  demonstrating  the  substan- 
tive existence  and  self-acting  nature 
of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle, 
p.  875-877,  ^  1072  a. 
Revulsion.     See  Metastasis,  Index  II. 
Rheumatism, 

treatment  of,  by  bloodletting,  tartarized 
antimony,  du;. ,  p.  720,  ^  960  a ;  p.  733, 
^  974  a;  p.  845-846,  ^  1058  n. 

considered  in  its  relations  to  the  doc- 
trines of  metastasis  and  refidsum^  p. 
354,  M26  a ;  p.  652-656,  ^  893  n. 
Also,  Metastasis,  Index  II. 

as  affecting  the  heart  in  articular  condi- 
tions, is  not  owing  to  abstraction  of 
blood,  but  to  the  same  reflex  nervous 
action  which  is  at  play  among  the 
joints,  and  calls  for  farther  loss  of 
blood,  p.  656,  ^  893  n.  Also,  p.  368- 
354,  ^  525  6,  c. 
Rhubard, 

its  variety  of  effects,  cathartic,  astrin- 
gent, tonic,  and  stimulant,  according 
to  the  precise  conditions  of  disease 
and  its  doses,  contradict  the  chemical 
hypothesis  of  its  modus  operandi  and 
illustrate  its  impractical  nature,  and 
how  all  things  concur  together  in  de- 
monstrating their  effects  through  va- 
riously modified  influences  of  the 
nervous  power,  p.  554-556,  ^  872  a ; 
p.  565-566,  ^  889  ^ ;  p.  571,  ^  890  h; 
p.  575-576,  ^  890  t-/;  p.  678,  «  890 
ji ;  p.  681, 4  890| «  ;  p.  eil-eeS,  4  894 
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Rhubarb — contimud. 

b ;  p.  664-670,  ^  900-902  m ;  p.  679 
-681,  ^  905  a.  Also,  Cinchona,  In- 
dex I  I. 

unsuitcd  to  acute  inflammations  and  fe- 
ver, ibid. 

misapplied  paiticularlj  in  dysentery, 
from  neglecting  the  stimulating  vir- 
tue of  the  one  and  the  jpathology  of 
the  other — the  appropriate  remedies 
being  strictly  antiphlogistic,  p.  575,  ^ 
890  A.    Also,  Dysintbrt,  Index  I. 

ROGBT, 

his  opinion  of  Organic  Chemistry  as  ap- 
plied to  digestion,  p.  153,  ^  Zfy. 

concedes  the  whole  ground  of  Vital 
Solidism  in  the  development  of  the 
Ovum,  p.  38-39,  ^64/. 

ROOSTINO,  AND  THE  SLEEPING  OP  QUADRU- 
PEDS IN  AN  ERECT  POSTURE, 

and  occasional  instances  of  man*s — 
when  the  Will  determines,  through  the 
nervous  influence,  a  rigid  state  of  the 
voluntary  muscles  which  reacts  upon 
the  nervous  centres,  and  thus  main- 
tains an  unceasing  reflex  action  that 
corresponds  exacuy  with  the  eflect 
of  the  voluntary  act  (and  as  seen  also 
in  voluntary  and  involuntary  respira- 
tion and  contraction  of  the  sphincter 
muscles),  and  holds  them  in  the  same 
rigid  contraction  as  instituted  by  the 
will,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  the 
reflex  development,  being  a  rare  ex- 
ample of  reflex  nervous  action  arising 
from  the  Will — employed  in  demon- 
strating the  substantive  existence  and 
self-acting  nature  of  the  Soiil  and 
Principle  of  Instinct,  and  for  illustrat- 
ing the  modus  operandi  of  remedial 
and  morbific  agents,  and  of  Mental 
Emotions  through  alterative  influ- 
ences of  the  nervous  power,  p.  890- 
891,^1077.  Also,  Mental  Emotions, 
Index  II. ;  Will,  Index  I.  and  II. 


S. 


Saline  Cathartics.     See  Cathartics, 
Saline,  Index  II. 

Salivary  Glands, 
pour  out  the  saliva  under  the  exdtinff 
.  influence  of  nervous  action  as  deveN 
oped  by  the  mind,  whether  the  re- 
mote cause  be  the  odor  of  food,  or  its 
expectation,  &c.,  p.  335,  (f  512  a;  p. 
866,  ^  1067 ;  p.  877,  ^  1072  6— beinj 
exactly  coincident  with  the  flow  of 
urine  and  sweat  as  occasioned  by 
Fear,  p.  630-632,  ^  892i  b,  and  weep- 
ing by  Grief,  p.  880,  ^  1074— and 
with  the  increased  production  of  sali- 
'  va  and  bile  as  determined  by  the  pres- 
ence of  food  in  the  stomach,  through 


Salivaiy  Glands — continued. 

reflex  action  of  the  nervous  cyiteiii,  p. 
335-336,  ^  512  a,  b;  p.  399-340,  \ 
514  h — and  with  that  of  urine  as  the 
result  of  cold  applied  to  the  surftoe, 
and  of  lactation  through  the  same  csn- 
sation,  p.  230-232,  ^  422  6-424— and 
employed  along  with  other  analogies 
to  interpret  the  modus  operandi  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  physic- 
al and  mental,  through  alterative  in- 

.  fluences  of  the  same  nervous  action, 
tbid.  Also,  Secretion  and  Excrb- 
TioN,  Urine,  Milk,  Bilb,  Wexpuq, 
Parturition,  Odors,  Fear,  Jeal- 
ousy, Kidney,  Skin,  Food,  dec,  bh 
dex  II. ;  SuDORiFics,  Index  I. 
Sap,  Circulation  op,  continued  from  ib- 
dex  I., 

chemical  theory  of,  analogous  to  Lie- 
big  *r  of  the  blood,  p.  817-819,^  1054. 

absorption,  capillary  attraction,  and  evap- 
oration inadequate  causes,  p.  817,  ^ 
1054. 

the  cause  supposed  to  reside  in  theka( 
and  of  a  chemical  nature,  p.  818, 4 
1054. 

the  supposed  causes  of,  allowed  to  ba 
equuly  necessary  for  the  blood,  p.  818 
-819,  ^  1054— but  contradicted  bj 
Hale^s  experiments,  which  were  in- 
tended to  sustain  the  physical  hypoth- 
esis, p.  820-822,  ^  1054. 

the  usual  inconsisteney  of  Organic 
Chemistry  when  it  aspires  at  a  sola- 
tion  of  the  problems  of  Life,  as  dis- 
played b^  LiEBio  in  the  impoitaat 
matter  of  the  circulation  of  the  Hood, 
p.  823,  ^  1055.  Also,  p.  175-176,  4 
S50i  n-q. 

ascribed  by  Professor  Lindlet  wboOj 
to  vital  action,  p.  823,  ^  1054. 

SCAMMONY, 

its  therapeutical  and  morbific  effects,  p 
856-857.  ^  1063. 

Scarlet  Fever.     See  Fever,  Scarlet. 
Index  II 

ScHULTz,  Professor, 
his  vital  philosophy  of  digestion,  p.  202, 
^376. 

Scrofula, 
constituted  by  a  speetfie  form  of  Inflam- 
mation, and,  when  affecting  the  lungs, 
demands  an  antiphlogistic  treatment ; 
and  leeching,  particulariy,  may  be  also 
often  usefully  associated  with  Iodine 
when  the  disease  is  limited  to  super- 
ficial parts,  with  various  explanatory 
remarks  relative  to  principles  and 
practice,  p  424,  ^  662  a;  p  615,  ^ 
892  J  e;  p.  638-639,  ^  892^  g;  p 
649,  ^  893  ;  p.  659,  ^  893  ^  ;  p.  684, 
4  905i  b ;  p.  696-697,  ^  926,  927  c 

Scurvy, 
opiniohs  of  distinguished  phyndans  u 
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to  its  pathology  and  treatment^p.  764, 
.  ^  1002  d,  e. 

(BA-SlCKNBaS 

deponda  in  part  apon  mental  emotions, 
and  partlv  upon  unaccustomed  move- 
ments of  the  body,  through  complex 
influences  of  direct  and  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  upon  the  stom- 
ach, but  which  soon  subside  under 
the  law  of  Habit,  and  may  be  re- 
strained by  the  Will  throuffh  a  coun- 
teracting development  of  the  nervous 
power-— employed  in  dcmonstratinff 
the  substantive  existence  and  self- 
acting  nature  of  the  Soul,  and  is  not 
less  applicable  to  the  modus  operandi 
of  morbific  and  remedial  agents  of  a 
material  nature,  p.  889--890,  ^  1077. 
Also,  ExBRCisB,  Phthisis,  Whoop- 
iNQ-CouoH,  Intbstinb,  Mbntal 
Emotions,  Thun dbr,  Disgust,  Fbar, 
Joy  and  Anobr,  Rbflbx  Action,  In- 
.  dex  11. ;  Will,  Index  I.  and  II. ; 
Medical  and  Phytiolofrical  Comnunta- 
rUsy  vol.  i.,  p.  669-574. 

bcbetbd  PsoDacTs 

have  no  existence  in  the  blood  nor  in 
sap,  and  therefore  are  not  **  strained 
otC,"  p.  24,  ^2  ;  p.  Si»-227,  ^  406- 
411;  p.  478-479,  {  740-741 ;  p.  484, 
^48;    p.  780,  ^   1029 ;   p.  783,  ^ 

1031  b;  p.  790,  ^  1032  b;  p.  791,  ^ 

1032  e ;  p.  800-801,  ^  1036. 

the  advocates  of  remedial  action  by  ab- 
sorption express  '*  great  astonishment 
that  the  bile  is  not  more  frequently 
afTccted  by  the  various  medicinal 
affcnts  put  into  the  stomach" — and 
why  not  also  the  chyle — why  no  ab- 
sorption of  the  bile,  of  intestinal  ac- 
ids, and  other  offensive  things  that 
often  abound  in  the  intestinal  canal 
—why  no  manifestation  of  the  '*  me- 
dicinal agents**  by  the  highly  irritable 
heart?  p.  627,  ^  829.  Also,  p.  129- 
131,  ^  277-284;  p.  132-134,  ^  289- 
296 ;  and  Lactbals,  Lymphatics,  /it- 
dtx  II. ;  Vbins,  Index  I.  and  II. 
bcrbtion  and  Excretion, 

analogous  functions,  tho  latter  being 
properlT  comprehended  in  the  former, 
but  havmg  certain  differences  in  final 
causes  and  composition,  p.  217,  ^ 
402  ;  p.  227-228,  ^  412-417. 

influenced  by  direct  and  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  upon  their  imme- 
diate instruments,  when  they  will  be 
•imply  increased  or  diminished,  or, 
what  is  greatly  more  important,  vari- 
ously altered,  or  new  ones  generated, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  tho 
nervous  power  may  be  modified  by 
the  causes  which  bring  H  into  preter- 
BAtaul  optntkm,  botb  pl^ainl  and 


Secretion  and  ExcreUonp-csn/tnu^d. 

mental,  p.  106,  ^  220  6 ;  p.  107-110, 
4  226-282;  p.  193,  ^  366  a  ;  p.  216, 
^  396  ;  p.  230-232,  ^  422  6-424 ;  p. 
249,  ^441  e;  p.  263,  ^  441  d;   p. 
262-266,  ^  446  a^-447  a ;  p.  264-266, 
4  446  dr-M7  b ;  p.  285-286,  ^  466  c^- 
466  6;  p.  289,  ^  461 ;  p.  310,  ^  485 ; 
p.  313-314,  ^  488-489 ;  p.  317,  ^  493 
a;  p.  325-326,  ^  500  e^ ;  p.  336-336, 
^  612  a ;  p.  339,  ^  614  A ;  p.  341-342, 
^  514^  b;  p.  344,  ^  616  J,  No.  6 ;  p. 
348,  ^  616  d.  No.  13 ;  p.  350-361,  ^ 
524,  Na  1 ;  p.  365,  ^  626  a;  p.  430- 
433,  ^  676, 676  a ;  p.  450-452,  ^  691- 
693 ;  p.  478-479,  ^  740-741  6 ;  p.  483 
-484,  ^  746  c ;  p.  646-549,  ^  862-863 ; 
p.563,^889a;  p.  565,  ^889/,^;  p. 
630-632,  ^  8921  6,c;  p.  634,  ^  892| 
a,b;  p. 637,  ^ 892t  <2 ;  p. 662,^896; 
p.  666-672,  ^  902  ^-904  «;  p.  704,  ^ 
943a,6;  p. 709,^951  e;  p. 710-711, 
952  b-g;  p.  866-868,  ^  1067.    AUo, 
BiLB,   Milk,   Lactation,    Parturi- 
tion, Mbntal  Emotions,  JPbar,Jbal- 
ousY,  Food,  Skin,  Colo,  Kidnby,  In- 
dex II. ;  Organic  Hbat,  Index  I. 
the  fluid  products  of  glandular  omns, 
sweat,  gastric  juice,  d&c.,  and  afi  the 
solids,  on  common  ground  as  it  re- 
spects their  dependence  upon  organ- 
ic actions  and  their  relations  to  the 
nervous  system,  though  in  the  normal 
state  the  fluids  manifest  far  greater 
influences  of  the  nervous  power  than 
the  composition  of  the  solids,  and  the 
glandular  fluids  more   so  than  the 
membranous ;  ui  suprot  and  Organic 
Compounds,  Vital  Profbrtibs,  Or- 
ganic Life,  Index  I. 
the  apparently  endless  variety  of  organ- 
ic fluids  as  well  as  solids  in  plants 
and  animals,  and  each  one  iorever 
the  same  in  any  given  part  in  its  per- 
fect state,  and  mostly  composed  of 
four  elements,  their  ternary  or  qua- 
ternary combinations,  ratios  and  di- 
versities in  their  modes  of  union,  their 
dependence  in  animals  for  their  per- 
fected condition  upon  modifying  in- 
fluences of  the  nervous  system,  while 
they  have  no  such  tribntarr  aid  in 
plants,  and  their  natural  and  morbid 
fluctuations  in  animals  under  the  in- 
fluence of  direct  and  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  as  brought  into 
effect  by  mental  emotions  or  physical 
agents,  and  according  to  their  precise 
nature,  contradistinguish  the  laws  of 
oiganic  from  those  m  inorganic  bodies 
^-and  a  fundamental  distinction  drawn 
between  what  belongs  to  organic  liie 
and  what  is  referable  to  its  influtticea 
by  the  nervons  system,  p.  21,  ^  22 ; 
p.  2a-8e,  ^  S7-48 ;  p.  27-28,  ^  6S-68 ; 
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p.  30,  ^  66 ;  p.  193,  ^  356  «;  p.  230- 
227,  ^  409  ^-411 ;  p.  230-232,  ^  422 
A-424 ;  p.  262-263,  ^  446  «;  p.  289, 
^461;  p.313-315,^  488-489;  p.  317 
-318,  ^  493 ;  p.  335-336,  ^ 512  a,b; 
p.355,^526a;  p. 483-484,  ^  746  c ; 
p.  547-548,  ^  863  d;   p.  563-564,  ^ 
889  «;  p.  630-632,  ^  892|  6,  c;   p. 
668-669,^902^;  p.704,^943a;  p. 
804-805,  ^  1040 ;  p.  866-867,  ^  1067 
a.    Alto,  *'  Strainaob,"  Index  II. 
bj  now  taking  in  connexion  what  the 
Author  has  said  under  the  secttona  in 
the  two  preceding  aubdiTisiona  of  the 
influenoea  of  the  reflex  action  of  the 
nervooa  syatem  upon  the  accreted 
fluida,  there  may  be  found,  at  p.  478- 
480,  ^  740-741  (where  the  Author, 
however,  for  breTity'a  aake,  haa  aim- 
ply  employed  the  word  Sympaiky)^  the 
whole  philoaophy  distinctly  and  brief* 
Iv  preaented  relative  to  the  part  which 
the  nervous  influence  takea  in  organ- 
ic proceaaea,  the  prodncta  being  gpn- 
erated   by  the    organic   mechanism 
through  Its  own  inherent  properties, 
p.  55,  j^  113-117 ;  p.  58-59,  ^  129  c- 
t ;  while  the  nervous  influence,  in  its 
morbific  aspect,  and  whether  excited 
by  phyaical  or  mental  cauaea,  ao  mod- 
inea  their  condition  that  they  elabo- 
rate morbid  inatead  of  natural  prod- 
ucts; and,  turning  to  the  example 
of  the  SeUm  at  p.  679-681,  ^  905  a, 
tb«re  will  be  found,  in  an  equally  suc- 
cinct manner,  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervoua  aystem  as  the 
medium  through  which  all  the  modi- 
fications of  secreted  products,  as  aet 
forth   under  the  aectiona  embraced 
in   the   foregoing   subdivisions,  are 
brought  about,  and  as  exemplifying 
all  that  is  ever  concerned  in  the  mo- 
dus operandi  of  remedial  and  morbific 
causes,  upon  parts  beyond  the  seat 
of  their  direct  operation — ^while,  also, 
even  animal  heat  ia  on  the  same  com- 
mon ground  with  other  secreted  prod- 
ucts, and  its  generation,  therefore,  b 
aUke  influenced  by  reflex  and  direct 
action  of  the  nervous  aystem.    See, 
also,  Nbrvous  System,  Index  11.^  p. 
1029,  subdivision  upon  Aninud  Heat. 
considered  by  the  Author  as  *'  fully  set- 
tled by  experiments'*  made  by  A.  P. 
W.  Philip,  that  *'  the  power  of  secre- 
tion is  independent  of,  though  influ- 
enced by  the  nervous  system,"  as  ap- 
pears in  his  Reports  of  the  same  m 
jLondon  Philosophical  Transactions  for 
1815  and  1817,  and  to  which  there 
are  summary  references  at  p.  314- 
815,  ^  489 ;  p.  317-318,  i  493 


Secretion  and  Excretiop     coniimMtd. 

and,  tbereiore,  kmg  antecedently  to 
the  suggestions  upon  the  same  sub- 
ject by  Henle,  Bonders,  Lodvrig,  Ac, 
while,  also,  Bichat  had  arrived  at  the 
aame  opinion  without  the  aid  of  ex- 
periment, p.  270,  ^  447  d. 

iiaea  in  diseases  of  fluid  products,  beioF 
different  according  to  the  nature  of 
each,  p.  231,  ^  428  c;  p.  232-234,  4 
427-428 ;  p.  460-451,  ^  691. 692 ;  p. 
471,  ^  732  6;  p. 473-474,  ^  733  r;  p. 
646-551,  ^  862-864 ;  p.  637,  ^  89t{ 
d;  p.  639,  «  892f  g',-  p.  647,  ^  893/ 
Also,  SwEiT,  Pus,  Index  II. 
SsDATivEs— continued  from  Index  I.^ 

definition  of,  p.  828,  ^  10S7  •-.and  dis- 
tribution into  five  gnnips,  p  830,  ^ 
1057  c. 

the  term  does  not  imply  their  moat  es- 
sential action,  which  is  variously  c^ 
teraiwe  through  the  medium  of  reflex 
nervous  influence,  and  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  Sedative ;  and,  al- 
though it  is  the  change  in  hmd  which 
each  one  institutes  in  the  orgaoie 
properties  that  forms  their  chaiMlcr- 
istic  distinction,  the  only  two,  loss 
of  blood  and  tartarized  antimony,  of 
nnidi  importance  as  curative  iea»- 
dies,  and  these  in  all  other  respects 
totally  unlike,  will,  nevertheless,  d- 
foct  such  alterationa  in  morbid  states 
aa  render  them  the  most  nnivenal 
meana  of  subduing  inflammatioDS  and 
fevers — being  alw  aufficiently  con- 
clusive that  the  philosophy  of  their 
operation  haa  not  the  moat  remote 
alliance  to  the  rigoroua  laws  of  Chem- 
istry, p.  829-832,  ^  1057  «-/;  p.  838, 
^  1057i.  Also,  p.  664,  ^  900 ;  p.  681 
-683,  ^  905  b.  Remedial  Actios, 
Stomach,  Index  II. 

many  of  them,  especially  the  Naicotid, 
Hydrocyanic  Acid,  Aconite,  Stiych- 
nia,  may  determine  the  nervous  in- 
fluence with  great  suddenness  and  vi- 
olence upon  the  organic  oonsCitutiao 
of  the  brain  as  upon  other  parts,  p. 
298,  ^  476i  A  ;  p.  300^^1.  (f  479 ;  p. 
320,H94<U;p.324.^500c;  p.  834, 
^509;  p.  620-521,  ^  826  d;  p.  523- 
524,  ^  827  d;  p.  592-593,  ^  89U  k; 
p.  671-672,  ^  904  a,  6;  p.  704,  ^  943 
a,  h;  p.  706,  ^946;  p.  831-832,  ^ 
1057/;  p.  838,  ^  1057f  Also,  Stom- 
ach, DL0W8  UPON,  Index  II. 

Aeonitt,  in  relieving  neuralgia  when  ap- 
plied to  the  skin,  illustrates  the  alter- 
ative influence  of  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tion upon  particular  nerves,  p.  838,  4 
1057^.  Also,  Sympathy,  Contiou- 
ous ;  Codnteb-Irbitants,  Plastbes, 
dec,  Index  II. 

other  examples  of  the  azteiiMl  iqpplin> 
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ledatives — conliytued. 

tion  of  Belladonna,  Hyotejamast  and 
**  an  imponderable  quantity  of  Atro- 
pia,^'  and  of  the  bite  of  venomous 
Keptiles,  and  of  Opium,  and  Hydrocy- 
anic Acid,  interiiaily,  where  it  ie  evi- 
dent that  their  effecti  were  determ- 
ined by  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  p.  319,  ^  494  ^^U ;  p. 
626-626,  ^  828  6,  c ;  p.  672-674,  ^ 
904  6. 
may  act  as  such  only  in  special  condi- 
Uons  of  disease,  p.  829-830,  ^  1067 

varieties  in  eflects  of  Gold,  p.  832,  (f 
1057  g.     Also,  Cold,  Skin,  Index  II. 

comparative  eflects  of  Bloodletting,  Hy- 
drocyanic Acid,  and  Tartarized  Anti- 
mony, p.  831,  ^  1057  e. 

Cotton-wool  and  Castor  Oil,  as  possess- 
ing sedative  virtues,  p.  833-836,  ^ 
1067  k,  L 

examples  of,  contrasted  with  Stimu- 
lants, p.  829,  ^  1067  a. 

may  produce  inflammation,  p.  480-481, 
^  743  ;  p.  602,  ^  817 ;  p.  623,  ^  827 ; 
p.  684,  }  891  d ;  p.  708,  ^  960  ;  p. 
733,  ^  874  b ;  p.  773-775,  ^  1024  ;  p. 
829,  ^  1067  a. 

BLP-LmiTICD  DiSBASBS.       ScO   DlSXASES, 

Self-Limitbo,  Indtx  11. 

its  therapeutical  and  roorbiflc  efl*ects,  the 
latter  preponderating,  p.  868,  ^  1064. 

BN8BS, 

weariness  of,  said  to  be  similar  to 
"chemical  changes  on  an  iodised 
plate" — supplying  an  example  of  the 
fallacies  of  reasoning  from  the  phe- 
nomena of  inorganic  bodies  and  arti- 
ficial contrivances  to  identify  their 
laws  with  those  of  living  beings,  p. 
797-798,  ^  1034.  Also,  p.  132-133, 
^  289-291  ;  p.  167,  No.  29;  p.  168, 
No.  31 ;  p.  172-173,  No.  44,  45;  p. 
176-176,  ^  350^  n-p;  p.  177-178,  ^ 
8501  /;  p.  238,  ^  438  A,  <; ;  p.  617,  ^ 
721  c  ;  p.  628.  ^  832-836. 

BNsiBiLiTY,  continued  from  Index  i., 

important  to  distinguish  it  from  Irrita- 
bility, not  only  as  a  property  peculiar 
to  animal  life,  but  as  the  medium  of 
transmitted  impressions  in  the  func- 
tion of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  89,  H88  a,  du:. ;  p.  101- 
102,  ^  201-202 ;  p.  282-283,  ^  461 
d-f;  p.  671,  ^  903. 

some  new  observations  as  to  its  relation 
to  the  posterior  roots  of  spinal  nerves, 
p.  802,  ^  1037  b. 

tympaikettc  and  other  modifications  far- 
ther distinguished  by  Brown-Se- 
2uard*s  experiments,  p.  802,  ^  1037 
.  Also,  p.  216,  ^  399 ;  p.  318,  « 
487^^. 


Sbbous  Tissue, 
treatment  of  its  inflammations,  p.  727,  ^ 
960/;  p.  760,  4  906 ;  p.  766-768,  ^ 
1006  b-k :  p.  847,  ^  1068  r. 

Sbbpbnts,  Vibus  op, 
experiments  by  several  hands  proving 
that  it  does  not  operate  by  absorption, 
but,  like  the  hydrophobic  virus,  by 
morbific  influence  of^  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  instituted  by  the 

bitten  part,  p.  319,  M^^  ^^:  P- 
348,  ^  618  a,  b;  p.  626-^26,  ^  828 
n-^.  Also,  Htdbopuobia,  Vibus  op, 
Index  11. 

Sbton, 
its  modus  operandi  both  locally  and 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  exem- 
plifying the  whole  philosophy  that  is 
ever  concerned  in  the  operation  of 
remedial  and  morlnfic  agents,  p.  679^ 
681,  ^  905  a — originally  set  rorth  in 
Essay  on  the  **  Modus  Opbbandi  op 
Rbmbdibs"  (1842). 

Shamb 
doubtless  awakens  the  consciousness  of 
an  internal  monitor  distinct  from  the 
corporeal  fabric — but  how  does  it  be- 
tray itself  in  the  crimsoned  cheeks, 
or,  if  blended  with  a  little  Fear,  in  the 
trembling  muscles,  the  drops  of  sweat, 
and  the  flow  of  urine,  unless  through 
that  amazing  principle  the  nervous 
influence,  which  may  strike  us  dead 
in  an  instant  when  Joy  and  Anger 
make  their  sudden  and  violent  dem- 
onstrations, or  as  blows  upon  the  epi- 
gastric region,  and  surgical  opera- 
tions,'and  the  bite  of  venomous  ser- 
pents, and  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  the 
respiration  of  chloroform,  will  do  the 
same— and  thus,  also,  as  unmingled 
or  compounded  with  other  emotions, 
Shame  exemplifles  the  manner  in 
which  remedial  and  morbific  agents 
of  a  physical  nature,  and  according  to 
their  simplicity  or  complexity  and  the 
nature  of  each,  will  institute  corre- 
sponding influences  of  reflex  nervous 
action  —  or  turning  4o  Fear  alone, 
there  may  be  seen  in  its  displays  of 
the  nervous  influence  a  near  coinci- 
dence with  that  universal  alterative 
impression  which  a  single  morbific  or 
remedial  agent  may  exert,  as  witness- 
ed in  the  production  of  fever,  and  in 
its  cure  by  loss  of  blood  or  an  emetic, 
or,  to  complete  the  coincidence,  by  a 
mental  emotion,  p.  96,  ^  1 18^  d;  p. 
107-111,  ^  227-2331 ;  p.  246,  ^  440 
e,  No«  14;  p.  324,  (f  600  r;  p.  327- 
328,  ^  600  >,  il ;  p.  332,  ^  601  c  ;  p. 
333,^603;  p.  339-341,  ^  614 /r-m; 
IK  631-682,  ^  892}  b ;  p.  661-663,  ^ 
864-896;  p. 666-670,  ^  901-4m{  p. 
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Shame — continued. 

679-681,  ^  905  a ;  p.  704,  ^  943  a,  6  ; 
p.  706-707,  ^  947 ;  p.  709,  ^dblb-d; 
p.  879-882, ^  1074-1075;  p.  891,  ^ 
1077  ;  p.  901,  ^  1078  /.  Also,  Re- 
medial Action,  Mental  Emotions, 
Joy  AND  Anoer,  Fear,  Disgust, 
Lov£,  Grief,  Hope,  Thunder,  &c., 
Index  II. ;  Nertods  Power,  Index  I. 
and  II. 
Showbr-Bath, 

iU  curative  or  morbific  ciTecU  upon  in- 
ternal organs  exerted  through  altera- 
tive influences  of  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tion, after  the  manner  of  cold  air  in 
starting  the  secretion  of  urine,  or  in 
the  production  or  cure  of  disease,  of 
counter-irritants,  &c. — employed  to 
illustrate  the  modus  operandi  of  all 
other  remedial  and  morbific  agents 
upon  parts  beyond  the  seat  of  their 
direct  operation,  and  to  show  how 
readily  the  nervous  influence  is  modi- 
fied in  its  nature  by  its  exciting  causes, 
and  how  diversely  it  will  affect  or- 
ffans  according  to  their  existing  con- 
dition, the  nature  of  tissues,  &c.,  p. 
832-833,  ^  1057  g.  Also,  p.  59,  ^ 
129  ^-i;  p.  61,  ^  132-133;  p.  63- 
67,  ^  137  i-161.  Sein,  Cold,  Ex- 
ercise, Friction,  Amenorrhcea,  In- 
dex II. 
Siomond, 

his  observations  upon  certain  special  ef- 
fects of  Narcotics,  p.  673,  674,  ^  904 
b.  Also,  Opium,  Sedatives  {Aconite), 
Index  II. 

his  opinion  of  the  Anatomical  School 
of  Medicine,  p.  603-604,  ^  892  k. 
Silver,  Nitrate  of, 

best  local  remedy  for  leucorrfaopa,  p. 
576,  ^  890  m  ;  p.  688,  ^  906^  c. 

absorbed  in  the  condition  of  an  inert 
muriate,  or  would  otherwise  be  con- 
verted into  an  inert  substance  on  its 
passage  to  the  blood — introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  showing  that  Astrin- 
gents and  other  remedies  operate 
upon  parts  beyond  the  seat  of  their 
direct  action  through  alterative  influ- 
ence of  reflex  nervous  action,  p.  530, 
^  873  e;  p.  533,  ^  842  ;  p.  577,  ^ 
890  0. 
Simon, 

his  vital  exposition  of  fibrin,  p.  800,  ^ 
1035.     Also,  Muller's   and  Hunt- 
er's, p.  24,  ^  42. 
Skin, 

exquisitely  susceptible  in  ttympathetic 
sensibility  (p.  101-102,  ^  201-202 ;  p 
282-283,  ^  451  d-f;  p.  695,  ^  924)  to 
impressions  from  particular  causes 
that  produce  no  apparent  disturbance 
of  its  organic  condition,  but  which  are 
capable  of  exciting  a  disturbing  re- 


Skin — continued. 

flex  action  of  the  nerroaE  system, 
witnessed  in  the  suddenly  increas 
secretion  of  urine  on  the  contact 
cold  air,  and  the  production  of  i 
temal  inflammations  from  the  sai 
cause,  or,  at  other  times,  in  the  invig 
rating  and  curative  influences  of  cc 
either  through  the  medium  of  air 
the  shower-bath,  and  as  eeen  in  roo 
ing  the  heart  in  syncope,  and  in  tl 
counteracting  eflBsct  of  the  cold  da 
in  cases  of  narcotic  poieoning,  6u 
and  in  the  effects  of  the  hot  bat 
medicated  baths,  and  of  friction,  api 
internal  organs — and  this  assodat 
with  the  morbific  action  of  miasu 
and  other  analogous  causes,  and  wii 
the  analogies  supplied  by  certain  sp 
dal  effects  of  narcotics,  plasters,  6u 
where  absorption  cannot  be  sv 
mised,  and  with  the  more  strong 
pronounced  analogies  derived  fro 
counter-irritants,  seCons,  dec,  si 
uniting  with  the  whole  many  nata 
functions  in  which  the  reflex  nei 
ous  action  is  the  immediate  excitii 
cause,  as  respiration,  the  motions  < 
the  heart,  of  the  intestine,  of  the  ir 
deglutition,  &c.,  and  taking  along  tj 
important  part  which  the  nervous  tj 
tem  contributes  in  the  developme 
of  the  body  from  Infancv  to  Adi 
age,  in  pregnancy,  parturition,  lad 
tion,  dec.,  and  many  other  correspon 
ing  facts  which  the  Author  brings 
sustain  his  conclusions  in  respect 
the  Skin,  he  recurs  to  the  evideo 
supplied  by  that  organ  of  its  exquisi 
sensitiveness  to  certain  natural  stii 
uli  and  morbific  agents,  and  the  ui 
equivocal  dependence  of  their  reino 
effects  upon  the  nervous  system,  at 
endeavors  to  show  that  all  oth 
agents  of  less  obvious  modes  of  a 
tion,  as  mercurial  ointment,  and  tl 
not  less  insoluble  chloride  of  me 
cury,  dec,  when  applied  to  the  skii 
affect  internal  parts  through  the  nu 
dium  of  alterative  inflaences  of  refle 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  I 
show,  also,  by  the  collective  force  o 
all  the  foregoing  analogies,  as  well  i 
by  the  obvious  mode  ofaction  throog 
the  nervous  system  of  many  thinj 
applied  to  the  alimentary  mucous  tii 
sue,  such  as  emetics,  dec,  that  all  r 
medial  and  morbific  causes  exert  the 
effects  through  that  same  mediui 
upon  parts  beyond  the  seat  of  the 
direct  operation,  p.  61,  ^  133;  p.  6C 
67,  <f  14«  ;  p.  107-1 12,  (f  227-234 :  ] 
230-232,  ^  42«-427 ;  p.  245.  ^  440  4 
p.  253,  ^  441  rf ;  p  308-^10,  ^  484 
485  ;  p.  312,  ^  487  ^;  p.  319-320, 
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494  5-^ ;  p.  3S1, }  497 ;  D.  »a-«M, 
4  499-600  e;  p.  ajn^,  f  600 1;  p.  881 
-888,  ^  600  0-601  c;  p.888,f  608; 
p.  386-836,  4  618;  p.  108,4  514  If; 
p.  889-341, 4  614  mm;  p. 848, 4 616 
<r,NQ.4;  p.  846,  f  616  2,  No.  9 ;  p. 
1348,  ^  616  d,  No.  18;  p.  849-360,  4 
6S0--683;  p.  861^  ^  684  c.  No.  1 ;  p. 
368,4684e;  p.  868,  4  684  iT,  No:  4- 
7;  p.866,4  6M«,*  p. 369-860, 4 687 
a-^;  p.  416-417,  f -649  c,  it;  p.  481 
-483,4667-668;  p.4S4,^668a;  p. 
480,^674 if;  pi468,4rSS»;  p.6S0 
1-631,^886 if;  p. 688^684» « 837 1>^ ; 
p.  636-687,  ^  838  c-rf  ;  p.  688, 4  841 ; 
p  693-693,  <i  89H  k;  p  631-688,  ^ 
8981  b,e;  p.  634,  «  891%  6;  p.  661- 
668,^894-896;  p.  666-676,  «  903- 
004;  p.  679-681,  9  906  a ;  p.  706,  6 
946;  p.803,41088;  p.  883,  f  1067 
^;  JK  888,  ^  10671 :  p.  880,  ^  1074. 

g.  oiO  648  4  803  c,  SraPAiiiY, 
Eoftinbir  AiTD  Ezcmmoir,  Swbat, 
Bilk,  SiLrrABT  Glavm,  Colo,  Piio- 
Tiow ,  EzsEcisB,  OnVM,  Mert  AL  Emo- 
tions, FbaE,  JlALOUSr,  pRBONAirCT, 

pABTumrnoK,  Oboawb  or  Obnbba- 
Tioif ,  Stomach  ;  ANTiMdmr,  Tabtab- 
IZED ;    CoirifTBB  -  Ibbxtantb,   Plas- 

TBBS,  PBBDISPOSITiaif,  PaTHOLOOICAL 

Cause,  JndexII. ;  Youth, /tufcx/.  onif 
II. ;  SuDOBincs,  Index  I. 

H  has  never  been  shown,  however  mnch 
assumed,  that  the  homan  Skin  will 

.  absorb  extraneoos  snbstances,  not 
even  water,  as  Magendie  decides,  and 
the  experiments  relative  to  opium,  the 
wonrari  poison,  the  virus  of  serpents, 
hydrocyanic  add,  dec.,  ^^o  to  our  pres- 
ent purpose ;  and  this  fidlure  of  ex- 
periments to  prove  absorption  b  far- 
ther shown  by  a  forced  analogy  drawn 
from  the  supposed  absorption  of  wa- 
ter by  the  Skin  of  Lizards ;  for,  how- 
ever the  general  analogies  obtain  in 
respect  to  gi^eat  fundamental  laws, 
they  are  quite  liable  to  foil  as  regards 
certain  special  functions,  and  it  would 
be  an  equal  ground  of  reasoning  with 
the  foregoing  to  the  Skin  of  man  from 
animals  that  respire  by  that  organ,  or 
others  by  whom  it  is  periodically  shed, 
or,  in  other  respects,  from  the  regen- 
eration of  the*  lizaid^s  tail,  d&c.,  p. 
175-176,  ^  350^  n-p ;  p.  806-310,  f 
483  *-484 ;  p  474-476,  ^  733 /-i ;  p 
620,  ^  826  Ind ;  p  633-623,  ^  827  », 
c  ;  p  630-531,  ^  837  Ih-cc ;  p.  827,  ^ 
1055. 

the  effects  upon,  by  narcotization,  and 
of  acetic  acid  applied  to  the  mouth 
and  skin  of  eviscerated  frogs,  em- 
ployed in  interpreting  the  operation 
of  remedies  upon  internal  parts  when 


Skin— eoMftmicd. 

uplied  to  the  skin,  thxoagh  altera- 
tive influences  of  rdlez  nervous  ac- 
tion. See  VoLKMAir,  Mex  U. 
■ODM  parts  of,  more  su«eepl2Ue  of  those 
impresdoiis  which  oecsuion  morbific 
influences  of  reflex  aetSon  of  the  nerv- 
ous system  than  other  paits,  p  61- 
63, 4  188-186  ;  p.  416-416;  ^  649  6 ; 

L696,  4  934,  also  Ambnobbhcba, 
BCHiNo,  Index  IL — which  reflects 
light  QpoB  Brown-S^ardls  observa- 
tioni  upon  epiteptiferm  convulsions, 
as  pmoeed  mr  irritation  of  particular 
parts  of  the  skin,  p.  803,  4  1087  a. 
its  eraptive  diseases  often  ooeaskmed  by 
a  morbific  rwflez  action  of  the  nervous 
■▼stem  instituted  by  disorders  of  the 
alimentafy  canal,  as  manifestly  the 
case  after  a  debauch,  and  as  seen, 
also,  in  the  immediate  subsidence  of 
the  cutaneous  affection  under  the  in- 
fluence of  an  emetic  or  cathartic, 
which  not  only  arrest  the  morbific 
cause,  but  determine  a  curative  reflex 
action ;  and  which  serves  as  an  index 
to  the  phiioBophy  of  the  origin  of  nu- 
merous chionie  eruptious,  and  of  their 
euro  br  gradually  alterative  remedies 
operating  through  the  same  reflex 
nervous  influence— or,  again;  a  su- 
pervening eruptive  disease  may  react 
.  upon  and  roheve  the  internal  affec- 
tion; and  when  we  associate  with 
the  fongoing  the  heterogeneous  Tari- 
ety  of  things  that  will  alike  euro  the 
same  chronic  eruptions,  i^hether  in- 
ternally or  externally  applied  (even 
moro  various  in  their  physical  prop- 
erties than  the  remedies  for  intermit- 
tents),  and  other  analogous  focts 
which  fneet  our  attention  on  evenr 
hand,  the  philosophy  of  Vital  Solid- 
ism,  wielding  the  magic  power  of  the 
nervous  system,  foils  witn  a  crushing 
weight  upon  the  factitious  analoj^es 
borrowed  from  the  precise  laws  ortho 
inorganic  worid,  p.  863,  ^  634  e ,-  p. 
369,  4  637  a,bi  p.  669-671,  ^  903 
t,  m ;  p.  673,  ^  904  b,  also,  OnuM, 
Humobal  Patholooy,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, Index  IL — and  the  constitution- 
al effects  of  small-pox,  measles,  and 
scarlatina  probably  depend  upon  a 
morbific  ronex  nervous  influence  in- 
stituted by  the  alimentary  mucous  tis- 
sue, as  denoted,  also,  by  the  primaiy 
appearance  of  the  eruption  in  the  fau- 
ces—excepting as  inoculated  small- 
pox would  involve  a  primary  reflected 
influence  of  the  nervous  power  upon 
the  mucous  tissue  (instituted  by  the 
artificial  pustule),  and  thence  a  re- 
flected action  upon  the  skin  as  the 
exciting  cause  of  the  general  erup- 
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tion,  p.  359,  ^  627  a,  h.  Also,  D»- 
BASBs,  Selv-Limitsd  ;  Small-Pox  ; 
Hydrophobia,  Vibus  or ;  Pbbdibpo- 
8ITI0M,  Index  II. ;  and  Medical  and 
Physiological  CommentarieM,  vol.  i., 
p  494-513 ;  p.  669-574. 

LiBBio's  philosophy   of  its   gupposed 
agency  in  the  circulatioui  p.  823,  ^ 
1066. 
Small-pox, 

Author's  theory  of  the  primary  locality 
of  the  disease,  and  of  its  propagation 
to  other  orffans,  analo^us  to  that  of 
hydrophobut,  miasmatic  diseases,  &c., 
though  in  a  more  determined  manner, 
as  set  forth  under  Article  Skin,  In- 
dex II ;  p.  59,  ^  129  h  ;  p.  66,  ^  143 
e ;  p.  66-67,  M48 ;  p.  333-334,  ^ 
602-506 ;  p.  348,  ^  516  d.  No.  13, 
618  a,  b ;  p.  361-352,  ^  624  c ;  p. 
369,  ^  627  b;  p.  360,  ^  627  d;  p. 
364,  ^  546 ;  p.  368-369,  ^  659-663  ; 
p.  416-417,  \  649  e,  660;  p.  420- 
423,  ^  654-660 ;  p.  426,  ^  666  :  p 
429-430,  ^  674  d;  p.  465,  ^  714 ;  p. 
622-523,  (i  827  6,  d  ;  p.  539.  ^  847  A- 
848 ;  p  546,  ^  862 ;  p.  653,  ^  870  aa ; 
p.  670-671,  ^  902  m ;  p.  862-864,  ^ 
1066.  Also,  Hydrophobia.  Vibus 
OF ;  Serpents,  Vibus  op  ;  Pbbdispo- 
siTioN,  Miasm,  Whooping-Cough, 
Phthisis,  Index  II 

chemical  theoiy  of,  p.  jl72,  ^  350,  No 
45. 

essentially  the  same  as  the  Vaccine  dis- 
ease— extinguishes  the  susceptibility 
of  the  system  to  a  second  attack,  upon 
the  same  principle  as  involved  in  ac- 
c]imation--di«tinction  in  time  of  pre- 
disposition between  natural  and  inoc- 
ulated— has  also  the  peculiarities  of 
other  self-limited  diseases  in  being 
contagious  without  contact,  and  in 
having  a  definite  course  of  rise  and 
decline,  and,  like  the  others,  illus- 
trates by  its  remote  cause  the  law  of 
contagion,  p  364,  ^  543-548  ;  p.  365, 
«  651 ;  p  366,  ^  954  ;  p.  419-420,  ^ 
653;  p. 421,  ^654  6;  p.  425,  ^664; 
p  488,  ^  756  a  ;  p  544-546,  ^  858, 
861.  Also,  Diseases,  Selp-Limited  ; 
Acclimation,  Miasm,  Contagion,  In- 
dex 11 

notwithstanding,  however,  the  remote 
cause  carries  with  it  its  own  curative 
virtue,  and  the  disease  in  ordinary 
conditions  admits  of  no  active  treat- 
ment, should  inflammation  of  impor- 
tant organs  supervene,  they  become 
the  means  of  impressing  upon  the 
general  malady,  through  an  alterative 
influence  of  reflex  nervous  action,  a 
modified  condition,  which  enables  the 
system  to  bear  all  the  vigorous  treat- 
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ment  demanded  by  the  same  inflam- 
mation when  occurring  independently 
—and  so  of  other  self-limited  diseases, 
p.  65,  ^  143  c,  and  references  there  ; 
p.  636-539,  ^  647-848 ;  p.  642-^543, 
\  854  c-/;  p.  644-645,  ^  858 ;  p.  653, 
^870  aa;  p.  665,^901;  p.  722-724, 
i  060  A ;  p.  730,  ^  969  a  ;  p.  732,  ^ 
970  c ;  p.  73S-734,  ^  973-976. 
like  measles,  scarlatina,  cholera,  dysen- 
tery, dec,  is  liable  to  be  rendered  more 
,  prevalent  and  malignant  than  at  other 
times  through  antecedent  influences 
of  common  miasmatic  causes,  when, 
also,  its  character  may  be  so  modified 
as  to  render  unusual  means  of  treat- 
ment useful  or  necessary,  as  some- 
times Cinchona ;  and  hence  the  im- 
portance of  looking  well  at  any  sub- 
ordinate predisposing  causes  in  all 
frave  forms  of  disease,  p.  418,  ^  652 
;  p.  544-545,  ^  858  ;  p.  553,  ^  870 
aa.  Also,  p  420,  ^  654  a ;  p.  424- 
425,  ^  662-663  ;  p.  438-442,  ^  686 ; 
p.  489,  ^  756  b;  p.  509,  ^  811 ;  p. 
510.  ^814;  p.  511,  ^816<f;  p.  538, 
^  848 ;  p.  559-660,  ^  883  6 ;  p.  723- 
724,^960  6-961. 

Snxbzino, 
when  occasioned  by  the  sun's  light,  the 
result  of  a  double  series  of  reflex  ac- 
tions o!f  nervous  system ;  and  may  be 
occasioned  by  the  mind,  when  the 
nervous  influence  is  simplified  in  be- 
ing direct  and  reflex — employed  to 
illustrate  the  moduk  operandi  of  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents,  both  phys- 
ical and  mental,  through  alterative 
'  action  of  the  same  medium,  and  in 
demonstrating  the  substantive  exist- 
ence and  self-acting  nature  of  the 
Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle,  p. 
340-341,  ^  614  /,  m  ;  p.  666-667,  ^ 
902  c  ;  p.  890,  ^  1077. 

SOLIDISM  AND  VlTALISM.  ScO  VlTALISM 
AND    SOLIDISM,  IndtX  II 

Soul  and  Instinctive  Principle.  See, 
also.  Soul,  Instinct,  Index  I. ;  Mind, 
Will,  Index  I  and  II. 

physiplogical  demonstration  of,  and  dis- 
tinguished from  each  other,  p.  873- 
911,^  1069-1083 

the  premises,  relative  to  the  nervous 
system,  p.  873-874,  ^  1071.  * 

mechanism  and  phenoroctia  of  reflex 
nervous  action  as  forming  the  basis 
of  demonstration,  p.  873-877,  ^  1071- 
1072 

principle  the  same,  whether  the  nervous 
influence  operate  through  reflex  ac- 
tion^ or  in  a  direct  manner  through 
excito-motory  nerves  alone,  as  when 
the  nervous  centres  are  directly  im- 
pressed by  physical  causes  or  hy  the 
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Will  and  Mental  Emotions,  p.  875- 
877.  ^  1072  a;  p.  886-892,  \  1077. 
Also,  Rbflbx  Action,  Mbntai.  Emo- 
tions, the  individual  PoMsidnSf  Re- 
medial Action,  Mubdhison  Mental 
Emotions,  Index  II, ;  Will,  Index  I. 
andIL 

philosophy  of  the  Will  and  Pasnons,  p. 
296.  \  476  c ;  p  877,  *  1072  b.  Also, 
Mental  Emotions,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion, subdivision  Mental  Emotions, 
Mind,  Index  II. ;  Will,  Index  I.  and 
IL 

office  of  the  nervons  influence  in  the 
demonstration — unimportant  by  what 
name  called,  or  what  its  nature,  or 
what  the  theory  of  its  operation,  p. 
898,  ^  1073  a;  p.  880-881,  ^  1075  a. 
Also,  p.  117,  ^  234  ^;  p.  330,  ^  500 
n — ^but,  whatever  it  be,  it  is  interested 
as  a  medium  of  communication  be- 
tween the  Soul  and  Principle  of  In- 
stinct and  the  chief  nervous  centre 
and  in  the  phenomena  of  intellection, 
p.  879.  ^  1073  b;  p.  892,  4  1078  a, 
also.  p.  281,  4  450  «--and  the  Will 
and  Mental  Emotions  produce  their 
effects  through  the  same  medium,  p. 
880,  ^  1075  a.  Also,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Index  II. 

no  changes  instituted  in  the  nervous 
centre,  p  880-881,  ^  1075  a. 

various  analogies  between  the  effects  of 
physical  agents  and  the  Will  and 
Mental  Emotions,  p.  875-882,  ^  1072 
-1075  ;  p.  886-892.  ^  1077.  Also, 
Remedial  Action,  subdivision  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Index  II 

logical  consequences  as  to  the  substan- 
tive existence  of  Mr  self-acting  Soul, 
p.  879-880,  ^  1074 ;  p.  881,  ^  1075  b. 

the  Soul  in  a  perfect  state  in  Infancy, 
p.  905.  ^  1078  g — but  its  manifesta- 
tions may  fail  with  the  development 
of  the  brain,  p.  906.  (f  \07Sq. 

the  Soul  manifests  but  little  instinct,  p. 
893.  ^  1078  a;  p.  895,  ^  1078  c— 
which  is  subject  to  its  control,  p.  892 
■-896,  ^  1098  a,b,d;  p.  898-899.  ^ 
1078  g;  p.  900-902,  ^  1078  i,  /,  p; 
p.  903-906.  ^  1078  q. 

immortality  of  the  Soul.  p.  893.  ^  1078 
a;  p.  908-909.  ^  1080.  1081— and 
contrasted  with  the  perishable  nature 
of  the  Principle  of  Instinct,  p.  907- 
909,  ^  1079  a,  1080. 

Soul  acts  in  greater  independence  of  the 
brain  than  Instinct,  p.  892,  ^  1078  a  ; 
p  903-906,^  1078  ff. 

excessive  exercise  of  Reason  contrasted 
with  the  early  discipline  of  Instinct, 
p.  894,  ^  1078  b. 

comparison  between  the  sreat  nervous 
centre  of  man  and  of  animals,  and  the 
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Soul,  dec. — eonimued. 

relative  phenomena  of  instinct,  as  dis- 
tinguishinff  the  Soul  from  the  In- 
stinctive Principle,  p.  896,  ^  1078  d ; 
p.  898.  ^  1078/;  p.  903-906,  ^  1078  q. 

Instinctive  Principle  limited  to  the  wants 
and  uses  of  the  body,,  p.  892.  ^  1078 
a ;  p.  904,  ^  1078  q — operates  in  one 
uniiorm  way  in  every  species  of  ani- 
mal respectively,  but  differently  in  the 
several  species,  p.  15S3,  ^  241  c;  p. 
893,  ^  1078  a--always  manifests  it- 
self in  the  mechanism  of  animal  life, 
L893,  ^  1078  a — its  education  in  in- 
icy,  and  only  then,  and  different 
from  that  of  reason,  p.  894-895.  ^ 
1078  b;  p  904,  ^  1078  q — essentially 
subservient  to  organic  life,  p.  896-897, 
^  1078  e ;  p.  898,  ^  1078  /—  its 
promptings  after  food,  distinguished 
from  reason,  p.  895,  ^  1078  a— con- 
stituted with  a  special  reference  to  the 
kind  of  food  upon  which  each  species 
subsists,  and,  in  oach,  to  the  mechan- 
ism in  animal  and  organic  life,  p.  896 
-897,  ^  1078  e^ita  sagacity,  p.  889- 
890,  ^  1078  g.  A— philosophy  of  iU 
**  tricks"  and  imitaUons.  p.  895,  ^  1078 
b — its  acts  often  totally  unlike  those 
of  reason,  but  precise,  habitual,  and 
inexplicable,  p.  123-124,  ^  241  c;  p. 
896,  ^  1078  (2— ito  analogies  with  the 
Soul,  p  123-124.  ^  241  e;  p.  893,  ^ 
1078  a— is  immaterial,  p.  908-909.  i 
1080.  1081— is  perishable,  p.  903,  ^ 
1078  a  ;  p.  907-908,  ^  1079  a-1080 
— supplies  a  problem  in  a  suppositi- 
tious case,  p  897.  ^  1078  e — most  de- 
veloped in  inferior  animals,  p.  896,  ^ 
1078  d:  p.  898,'  ^  1078/;  p.  903,  ^ 
1078  q — its  full  development  in  the 
infancy  of  animals  contrasted  with  its 
condition  m  the  human  infant,  p.  893, 
^  1078  a;  p.  895,  ^  1078  c;  p.  898, 
(f  \07Sg;  p.  904.  ^  1078  7. 

while  Instinct  is  in  full  operation  in  the 
infancy  of  animals,  the  human  infant 
has  neither  reason  nor  instinct  for  its 
guidance,  which  supplies  a  ground  of 
moral  distinction  in  the  plan  of  De- 
sign, since  the  development  of  the 
Soul,  or  its  approximation  to  the  early 
displays  of  Instinct,  would  be  physic- 
ally and  morally  destructive  of  man,  or 
did  not  its  development  hold  an  equal 
pace  with  that  of  the  body ;  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  as  the  infant  animal  is 
mainly  dependent  upon  itself,  and  is 
limited  in  wants  and  habits  to  organ- 
ic life,  the  physical  constitution  and 
the  Instinctive  Principle  are  at  once 
adapted  to  those  exigencies,  p.  893,  ^ 
1078  a  ;  p  895-898,  ^  1078  c-e,g;  p. 
900,  ^  1078  I ;  p.  903-906,  ^  1078  q. 

the  Instinctive  Principle  holds  a  relation 
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883,  I)  I0T6  a 

eAcmico-ipirtfuaJ  h^potheaii,  and  objec- 
tion*, p  883-884.  4  1076  b.  ■ 

hjpotheBiB  of  ircrelton  u  to  Soul,  uid 
objections,  p.  884-886,  4  1078  c. 

>n  irgumenl  of  materialism  canaidered, 
p.  8B4,  4  107B  a,  nalr. 

the  lubatantirc  exiatcnce  of  tbo  Soul 
and  Initinclive  Principio  being  eitab- 
liihed.  tbey  an  readily  leen  by  their 
•elf.aetmg  nnture.  and  by  every  phe- 
nomenon  which  they  mantfett,  to  be 
totally  different  from  matter,  and  Ihe 
analagiei  between  Ihe  Dianifestaliona 

'  of  the  Soul  and  its  Author  and  be- 
tween Ihe  Soul  and  the  Inatinctive 
Principle  enforco  itill  farther  thfflt 
contrait  with  matter  ai  expresaed  by 
the  qualifying  term  iinmai(rifl£,  p. 
908-909. 1)  IDBO-lOet.  Also,  Minp, 
Inda  11 
8pill.ki.bi, 

hU  cxperimenta  upon  eiiecerated  Irogi 
employed  to  shovr  the  independence 
of  animal  heat  of  cbemical  lawi,  p. 
S6fi,  I)  441  /. 
SplSMODIc  ArrECTioNa 

Uluitralo  Ihe  great  variety  of  cause*  by 
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requisite  etimulus.  upo 
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lifebecins,  yet,  if  obae, 
[lusted,  it  would  aeemt 
m  Ihe  fo-tus  of  malfbrn 
pli^cd  as  on  incidental 
action  of  parts  is  car 
tially,  as  in  Plants,  by 
ertiei,  p  284-S89.  ^  4J 

p   746-747,  ^  990) w 

Author  to  add,  thai  he 
in  reaching  the  cohtI 
statement  [elativo  to  ll 
137-138,  4  284  ;  p  » 
involves  a  contradicti 
that  in  validates  tbo  at 
able  observer  in  respec 
absence  of  (he  norroui 
■ecoidingly,  in  making 
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Sphincter  Ml 

Index  haintrodiicftd,  under  the  Arti- 
cle Nbitbs,  the  leniaili,  **  moetlj  im- 
portant to  the  ephincter  moeelee  in 
the  life  of  the  ftetoe,  p.  880,  f  614/, 
^**— tlioagh  it  cinnol  be  doobted  that 
there  was  an  entire  abeenee  of  the 
flpbal  cord,  and  that  the  nerfooe  in- 
flnence  for  the  ephincter  ani  wae  de- 
rhred  fimn  some  part  of  the  gangli- 
onic system,  p.  887-889,^  4fiM61. 

SnNAL  GoRD-^ontittaed  hma  Index  /., 
late  ditooTeriee  relative  to  ita  stmo- 
tnre  and  functions,  p.  808-808,  4 
1087. 
experiments  npen,-eiid  the  brain,  by  A. 
P.  W.  PhiUp  and  Le  Gallob  to  de- 
termine  the  lasrs  of  the  vital  fiinc- 
tkms,  and  others  bj  Stilling,  M.  Hall, 
Van  Deen,  GirtMlnter,  dec.,  employed 
bj  the  Author  in  demonstnling  the 
modus  operandi  of  mofbiftc  and  reme- 
dial agents  throogh  altentive  Inihi- 
enoe  of  reflex  aeSon  of  the  nervoas 
mtem,  and  of  the  Will  and  Mental 
Emotions  by  direct  action,  p  806- 
381,  4  478^04.  Also,  Rbplbx  Ac- 
TioN,  Mbntal  £xonoMs,the-individ- 
nal  PoMiumt,  Index  //. ;  Will,  hdex 
/.  €nd  II 

SpoKTANirrr  op  Bbino.    See  Qbiixba- 
TioN,  Spontanbous,  huUx  I.  imd  II. 

Squill,  I 

a  stimulating  Expectorant,  uneoited  to ' 
acute  inflanmiation,  and  employed  by 
the  Author  to  illustrate  the  prineiplM 
whidi  should  govern  the  treatment  of 
pulmonic  diseases,  p.  688-640;  f  898| 

Stkthoscopb, 
some  of  its  contributiona  to  Pathology, 
p.  640,  4  808|  A. 

Stxluno, 
his  experiments  vrith  Strychnia  upon 
the  spinal  cord,  and  acetic  add  to  the 
skin,  employed  to  illustrate  Author's 
doctrine  of  the  modus  operandi  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  through 
reflex  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
p.  887-289,  4  469  e-g;  p.  319,  4  494 
%-dd, 

Stimulaitts.     See  Tomes,  Index  U. 

SroMAcif  AND  IifTxsnirx,  continued  irom 
Index  I.    See,  also,  Dioxstion,  Index 

II, 

having  assembled,  as  above,  references 
to  sections  which  relate  to  the  func- 
tions of  the  stomach,  it  is  simply  an 
object  now  to  brinff  toffether  some  of 
the  many  in  whidi  the  Author  en- 
deavours to  show  that  all  remedies 
taken  internally  exert  their  primary 
effects  upon  the  gastro-intestinal  mu- 
cous tissue,  and  upon  all  other  parts 
through  alterative  influences  of  reflex 


Stomach  and  fntestina    fnniinued, 

notion  of  the  aewoua  sjfstem  insti- 
tuted by  thoee  nrimary  mipresaions, 
with  the  exoepaon  of  what  may  be 
due  to  ooDtinuoue  sympathy — and, 
<brthefeiyingpnipoee,the  aliment- 
ary canal  is  oonmdwud  in  its  special 
anatomical  and  vital  oharactenstics, 
its  special  fimcrioni,  its  special  rela- 
tione to  the  nervoos  ayatem,  and  Uie 
■ubordinatioiD  of  all  parte  of  the  body 
and  of  inotiiiet  to  its  final  cause  of 
supplying  all  parts  with  nutriment,  p. 
41,^66$  p.l£l,H86«;  p.68,f  187 
c;  p.  66,  H48  e;  p.  189-131,  «  277 
-884;  p.  148-146, {888-836;  p.  148 
-149,4886;  p.  198,4  366  a;  P-816, 
4899;  p. 889,4419c;  p.889,4461; 
p.  886-»6, 4  618-618 ;  p.  417,  4  649 
c;  p. 480, 4674i(;  p. 668-666, 4889 
Mng;  p.  666-669,  4  889  m,  mm;  p. 
667-669^  4  808  e-gr;  p.  896-897,  4 
1078  e— and  considering  with  this  the 
exquinte  susceptibility  of  the  gastro- 
intestinal mucous  tissue  in  ite  sympa" 
ihehe  sensibility  (ecareely  inferior  to 
that  of  the  lungs)  to  a  variety  of  caus- 
es whose  remote  eflfocts  are  manifest- 
ly owing  to  reflex  aotions  of  the  nerv- 
ous inrstem  instlioled  by  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  tissue,  aa  eaenin  the  move- 
mente  of  the  mueeular  coat,  in  the  con- 
traction of  the  sphincter  ani,  in  the 
act  of  swallowinff  <p.  8^8-839,  4  614 
/,  (f,  and  Index  11.),  in  the  glow  and 
moisture  that  often  apring  nom  the 
first  contact  of  food  with  the  stomach, 
and  in  the  spMOia  that  arise  from  its 
mechanical  irritation,  and  in  the  vom- 
iting ooeasioned  by  tickling  the  throat, 
by  pregnanqr,  by  dmease  of  the  kid- 
ney, by  oflbnsive  odours,  disgusting 
sights,  and  by  their  recoUectkms,  and 
as  constitutionally  displayed  in  infan- 
cy (p.  860-851,  4  441  c;  p.  887,  4 
600f-il;  p.  836-888,  4  614  «.<; ;  p. 
339-840^  4  814  A;  p.  366-356,  4  618 
a,  b;  p.  374,  4  676,  d;  p.  679-580, 4 
890^  d;  p.  590-591,  4  891i  b;  p. 
598-593, 4  89U  k;  p.  666^669,  4  9& 
c-/),  and  taking  along  many  unequiv- 
ocal examples  supplied  by  the  Materia 
Medica,  as  emetics,  cathartics,  small 
doses  oi  tartarized  antimony  (see  the 
Articles,  Index  II.),  and  connecting 
with  the  foregoing  many  fiimiJiar  an- 
alogies where  diseases  of  various  or- 
gans inflict  disease  sympathetically 
upon  the  alimentary  canal,  and  the 
.  more  numerous  ones  in  which  prima- 
ry affections  of  the  stomach  and  in- 
testine light  up  disease  in  all  other 
parts,  and  considering,  also,  how  the 
primary  affections  are  often  cured  by 
vesicants,  the  shower-bath,  fiiction, 
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6lc.  (fee  Skin,  and  other  Articles), 
and  a  large  varietv  of  other  ooDcur- 
ring  ftcta  which  theae  eeneral  refer- 
ence! will  suffgeat,  and  which  are 
readily  acceeaiDle  through  our  Index- 
es, we  entertain  the  belief  that  our 
main  object  of  demonstrating  the  in- 
strumentality of  the  nenKHis  influence, 
either  reflex  or  direct,  as  the  essen- 
tial medium  through  which  all  reme- 
dial and  morbific  causes,  physical  and 
mental,  exert  their  effects,  and  of  con- 
tradistinguishing the- laws  of  organic 
from  those  of  inorsanic  beings,  and 
of  reclaiming  from  the  Laboratory  of 
the  Chemist  the  several  great  branch- 
es of  Medicine,  might  be  safely  left  to 
the  accumulated  proof  upon  the  sub- 
ject before  us,  but,  nevertheless,  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Reader  to  the 
topics  under  the  Article  Gbneiali- 
ZATioN  OP  Replbx  Action  op  the 
Nebvoos  System,  Index  II. ;  and  Or- 
ganic Chemistry,  VrtALPBOPBRTiEs, 
Organic  Lipb,  Organic  Compounds, 
Organic  Heat,  Ovum,  dec.  Index  I. 

Stomach,  Blows  upon, 
operate,  as  in  shocks  from  surgical  op- 
erations, through  a  sudden  and  violent 
determination  of  reflex  action  of  the 
nervous  system  upon  the  organic  vis- 
cera— the  modus  operandi  being  also 
the  same  in  principle  as  when  sudden 
death  is  prouuced  by  hydrocvanic  ac- 
id, the  virus  of  serpents,  drinking  cold 
water  when  fatigued  in  hot  weather, 
loss  of  blood,  apoplexy,  joy  and  anger, 
and  illustrated  by  Le  Gallois^s  and 
Philip's  experiments  upon  the  spinal 
cord,  p.  107-108, ^227;  p.l09,^230i 
p.  114.  ^  234  e;  p.  296,  (f  476  e;  p. 
297-299,  ^  476i  f-477  a;  p.  300*^01, 
^  479-480 ;  p.  304,  ^  481  ^;  p.  807- 
308,  ^  483  e ;  p.  310,  ^  494  b ;  p.  334 
-335,  ^  509-511 ;  p.  402-403,  J  634, 
635;  p.  525-528.  ^  828  s-d ;  p.  670, 
^  902  / ;  p.  707,  ^  949. 

"Strainage," 
the  prevailing  doctrine  of,  opposed  by 
the  laws  which  govern  healthy  and 
'  morbid  states,  by  the  endless  variety 
of  exact  products  in  animals  and 
plants,  composed  mainly  of  four  ele- 
ments in  intimate  union,  but  derived 
from  fluids  constituted  of  sixteen  or 
eighteen,  by  the  influences  which  are 
exerted  upon  the  blood  and  all  the 
fluids  of  the  animal  body  by  reflex  or 
direct  action  of  the  nervous  system, 
and  by  the  analogy  supplied  by  the 
admitted  fact  that  the  proximates  of 
the  bile  have  no  existence  in  the 
blood,  p.  21,  ^  22 ;  p.  23-26,  ^  37- 
48  ;  p.  27-28,  4  52-53  ;  p.  30,  ^  58 ; 
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p.  34-36,  ^  62  a-«  ,•  p.  62-64,  ^  135- 
186;  p.  111,^2331;  p.  128,^226; 
p.  193,  ^  366  a ;  p.  216,  ^  399  ;  p. 
819-227,  ^  407-411  ;  p  318.  ^  493 
d;  p.  484,  ^  748;  p  783.  ^  1031  ^; 
p.  788-789,  <i  1032  a,  6 ;  p  801.  ^ 
1039 ;  p.  911,  ^  1083.  Also,  Sbtrb- 
tion  .and  Excretion,  Lactation, 
Bile,  Mile,  Pus,  Pabto smoN,  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Index  II. 
Structure — continued  from  Index  L; 
also,  Tissues,  Index  I. ;  Mucous  Tis- 
sue, Index  I.  and  II. 

analogies  of  simple  tissues,  p.  52,  ^  85- 
89---distinguished  from  the  coropoond 
or  complex  organs  which  they  com- 
pose although  compounded  them- 
selves, p  52,  53,  <f  85,  89,  91,  92. 

every  part  a.  labyrinth  of  designs,  p  59, 
^  130-— each  simple  texture,  m  com- 
pound organs,  has  its  own  organic 
functions,  p.  61,  ^  132 

structure  of  general  body  radiated  and 
symmetrical,  p.  53,  ^  93-95. 

general  division  of  organs  and  functions 
of  animal  life  and  of  organic  life,  and 
their  designations  ai  d  uses,  p  53-54, 
^  96-106  ;  p  125.  ^  248-250— those 
of  organic  life  quite  analogous  in  k>w- 
est  plants  and  animals,  p  54,  ^  107; 
p.  474,  <f  733/— no  organ  of  animal 
life  necessary,  p.  54.  ^  108 — indis- 
pensable  orffans  of  a  complex  natoie 
generally  single,  p.  54,  ^  109  a;  p 
285,  ^  455  c— but  the  most  essential 
parts  are  the  extreme  arterial  vessels, 
to  which  the  more  compound  organs 
are  subordinate,  p.  54,  ^  109  ^;  p. 
227,^411;  p.  804,  ^  1040. 

organs  and  functions  relative  to  species 
and  their  sympathetic  influences  upon 
the  general  organism  of  animals— 
and  their  development  a  flnal  cause  of 
the  whole  in  plants  and  animaU,  p. 
55-56,  ^ 1 18-123 ;  p. 376-380,  ^  578 ; 
p.  817,  ^  1052  c.  Also,  Organs  op 
Gbnrkation,  Uterus,  Index  II.; 
Youth,  Index  I.  and  II. 

law  of  dismemberment  as  it  respects  the 
germs  and  peculiarity  of  life  in  seed 
and  egg,  p  56,  ^  122,  123. 

the  properties  and  laws  through  whidi 
it  is  developed,  and  carry  on  forever 
its  functions,  and  govern  all  morbid 
changes,  are  shown  by  the  elemenla- 

j  ry  constitution  of  or^nic  compounds 
to  be  totally  diflVrrnt  fmnn  those  of 
inori^anic  Inxlies.  p.  15-33,  <f  7-60; 
p  50-52,  ^  83  f-84— and  so  allowed  by 
Chemists  who  cndeavourrd  to  prove  it 
otherwise,  t^td.,  p.  189-190.  <f  350i  n, 
6lc. — the  pursuit  now  virtually  dis- 
missed from  the  Laboratory,  p.  779- 
782,  4  1028-1030— though  reluctant- 
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ly,  p.  796-799,  ^  1034.  Also,  Com- 
ponTioN,  Organic  Compouicds,  Vital 
Propirtieb,  Organic  Lipb,  Chemis- 
try, Organic  Cubmibtby,  Index  I. 

the  same  contradistinction  shown  by  the 
incorporation  of  Nitrogen,  p.  83-36,  ^ 
61-62 — and  by  the  developmental  his- 
tory of  tho  Ovum,  p.  36-49,  ^  63-80 
— and  by  Cells,  p.  51-52,  ^  84 — and  by 
the  development  of  cells  in  extravassr 
ted  blood,  and  more  particularly  from 
their  generation  in  simple  protoplasm, 
p.  813-814,  ^  1051  b, 

the  properties,  functions,  and  laws  can- 
not be  deduced  from  the  structure, 
except  in  connexion  with  an  observa- 
tion of  the  results,  which  is  the  main 
source  of  information,  p.  3,  ^  2  c  ;  p. 
50-51,  ^  83  c ;  p.  59,  ^  130,  131  ;  p. 
86-87,  ^  176,  177 ;  p.  218,  ^  406  ;  p. 
853,  ^  525  a ;  p.  354,  ^  526  a ;  p. 
801,  i  1036  — with  analogies,  also, 
ibtd.,  and  p.  223,^  409  e  — yet  a 
knowledge  of  structure  is  indispens- 
able, and  at  the  foundation  of  all  med- 
icine, ibid. 

each  tissue  distinguished  by  differences 
in  organization  and  modt6cations  of 
vital  endowments,  and  these  distinc- 
tions become  more  remarkable  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  where  they  corre- 
spond with  the  more  fundamental  dis- 
tmction  of  organizing  compounds  out 
of  the  elements  of  matter — and  un- 
dergo changes  from  infancy  to  adult 
age — and  these  differences  are  farther 
denoted  by  differences  in  vital  stimu- 
li, by  the  products,  by  the  action  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  by  the 
varieties  in  a  common  form  of  disease, 
especially  inflammation  —  and  these 
differences  in  vital  endowments  exist 
in  different  parts  of  one  and  the  same 
continuous  tissue,  as  in  the  gastro-in- 
testinal  and  pulmonary  mucous,  p.  15, 
^  13-14  b ;  p.  52,  ^  85, 89 ;  p.  61-70, 
^  133-160 ;  p.  73,  ^  163;  p.  82-83, 
^  172,  173 ;  p.  88,  M8fi ;  P-  9S,  ^ 
191  a, 6;  p.  138,^303^;  p.  140-141, 
^  306,  307;  p.  218,  M06 ;  p.  229- 
HZO,  (^  U9  c-A2i  b ;  p.  353,  ^  525  a  ; 
p.  354,  526  a ;  p.  373-380,  ^  576- 
578 ;  p.  473,  ^  733  6;  p.  480,  ^  741 
e;  p.  522-523,  ^  827  6,  e;  p.  671,  ^ 
904  b ;  p.  815-816,  ^  1052  a. 

each*part  has  its  own  natural  stimuli 
according  to  the  peculiarities  of  its 
properties  and  functions,  and  each 
suited  only  to  the  several  parts  re- 
spectively, and  OMT  be  poisonous  to 
other  parts — though  arterial  blood  is 
adapted  to  all  parts,  p.  62-63,  (f  137 
«;  p.  671,  ^904  ^ 

imrtaWw  in  practioe  ftoai  not  regarding 
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the  foregoing  modifications  of  vital 
endowments  in  the  different  tissues 
and  parts  of  a  continuous  tissue,  p. 
63,  ^  163  c. 

the  law  of  adaptation,  p.  63,  ^  137  c ;  p. 
65,  ^  143  c,  and  re/srenees  there ;  p. 
68,  ^  152 ;  p.  69,  f  156  b,  and  refer- 
eiues;  p.  535-539,  <  847-850;  also, 
Adaptation,  Law  of.  Index  I. 

the  natural  modifications  which  tissues 
and  compound  organs  undergo  in 
their  structure  and  vital  endowments 
in  the  progress  of  lifii  give  rise  to 
new  diseases  and  modifications  of  for- 
mer diseases,  and  new  susceptibilities, 
and  develop  or  modify  the  passions, 
and  affect  the  details  of  practice,  p. 
68-69,  ^  153-159 ;  p.  873-^83,  ^  576 
-584  ;  p.  401-402,  J  633. 

certain  tissues  or  parts  of  a  continuous 
tissue  more  liable  to  disease  than  oth- 
ers, and  to  degrees  of  severity,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  compound 
organ  in  which  they  may  be  associ- 
ated, p.  64,  ^  138,  139 ;  p.  70,  ^  160 
-162. 

the  difference  in  organixation  and  vital 
endowments  of  different  tissues  in 
their  relation  to  different  compound 
organs,  and  of  different  parts  of  a 
continuous  tissue,  illustrated  by  tabti- 
iar  views  of  their  relative  liability  to 
inflammation,  and  the  relative  degrees 
of  danger,  and  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  loss  of  blood  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  one  part  or  another  accord- 
ing to  tho  compound  organs  with 
which  they  may  be  associated,  p.  69- 
73,  ^  160-162 ;  also.  Bloodletting, 
Inflammation  ;  Brain,  Inflamma- 
tion OF,  Index  II. 

tabular  statement,  indicative  of  the  lia- 
bility of  different  tissues  of  the  same 
nature,  remote  from  each  other,  to 
sympathize  together  in  their  diseases 
respectively,  through  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  applications 
of  the  principle,  p.  353-358,  ^  525- 
526— and  another  showing  the  rela- 
tive liability  of  different  tissues,  re- 
spectively, when  morbidly  affected,  to 
continuous  sympathy  in  their  several 
parts,  by  which  reflex  actions  of  the 
nervous  system  are  generated,  and  ex- 
planations, p.  354-356,  ^  526  a-d,  and 
in  connexion  with  tables  at  p.  70-73, 
and  with  continuous  sympathy  as  set 
forth  under  Leeching  ;  Oil,  Croton  ; 
Suppositories,  and  Sympathy,  Con- 
tinuous, Index  II. — all  serving  as  a 
basis  of  an  extended  philosophy  in 
Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Thera- 
peutics— another  toMe  exhibiting  an 
arrangement  of  organs  according  to 
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their  relative  functioni,  p.  67— «DOtli- 
or,  of  their  secreted  proaoctt,  p.  218, 
^406. 
the  simple  tissues  the  seats  of  disease, 
and  a  knowledge,  therefore,  not  only 
of  their  anatomical,  but  of  the  special 
vital  characteristics  of  each  is  indis- 

rtnsable  in  practical  medicine,  p.  53, 
85;  p.  61,  (f  133-134;  p.  63,  ^  137 
b,  c ;  p.  64-66,  <f  138-143 ;  p.  67,  ^ 
149-161;  p.  467,  ^  718,  dec. 

upon  the  peculiarities  in  the  special  vital 
endowments  of  each  tissue  depends 
ffreatly  the  character  of  disease  and 
Sie  effects  of  remedies  and  of  morbific 
causes,  as  exerted  through  reflex  nerv- 
ous action,  p.  61-63,  ^  133-134,  137 
a-e;  p.  466,  467,  ^  715,  718 ;  p.  662 
-666,  ^  892  n 

the  foregoing  special  endowments  of 
the  tissues  respectively,  and  there- 
fore their  special  modifications  in  dis- 
ease, conform  to  the  general  nature  of 
the  complex  organ  of  which  they  may 
form  component  parts,  p.  64,  ^  138. 

the  organic  properties  of  all  tissues  mu- 
table in  their  nature,  upon  which  de- 
pends a  variety  of  natural  changes, 
and  in  being  thus  constituted  for  use- 
ful ends,  and  from  their  inherent  tend- 
ency to  maintain  their  normal  state, 
this  mutability  is  at  the  foundation 
of  disease  and  its  cure — while,  also, 
all  morbid  states  increase  the  sus- 
ceptibility of  the  organic  properties 
to  the  action  of  remedial  and  morbific 
agents,  and  the  disposition  to  under- 
go changes,  p.  61,  ^  133  c ;  p.  63,  ^ 
137  d,  e  i  p.  66-68,  ^  142-166 ;  p. 
82-83,  ^72;  p.  87,  <f  177,  182  6; 
p  414,  ^  642  6 ;  p.  666,  ^  901.  Also, 
Gestation,  Lactation,  Index  11. ; 
YoDTH,  lnd€X  1.  and  11. 

increased  susceptibility  of  tissues,  aris- 
ing from  disease,  to  direct  action  of 
remedies,  and  to  reflex  nervous  in- 
fluence, and  aocording  to  the  nature 
of  a  tissue,  or  part  of  a  tissue,  or  of 
the  more  compound  organ,  one  of  the 
most  important  laws  in  medicine,  p. 
61-62,  ^  133-134,  137  a-e ;  p.  63,  ^ 
137  d;  p.  64,  ^  138  ;  p.  66,  ^  143  ; 
p  67,  ^  149-161 ;  p.  73,  ^  163— and 
so  of  morbific  causes,  ibid. — which 
presents  a  problem  for  Organic  Chem- 
istry, p.  63-64,  ^  137  e;  p.  662-666, 
^  893  n,  dec. :  p.  674,  ^  904  6. 

varying  susceptibdities  in  different  parts 
of  a  continuous  tissue,  according  to 
the  nature  of  a  part,  through  which 
morbific  and  remedial  agents  will  act 
more  in  conformity  with  the  acquired 
susceptibilities  than  the  natural  mod- 
ifications, p.  66,  ^  143  a. 


Stmctnxe— ^ontimc^  • 

preternatural  susceptibility  or  predispo- 
sition may  be  universal,  and  followed 
by  a  simultaneous  explosion  of  dis- 
ease in  all  organs,  as  in  idiopathic  fe- 
ver, when,  also,  a  single  remedy  may  be 
adequate  to  the  cure,  and  even  when 
complirated  with  local  inflammations, 
p.  66-67,  ^  143  fr-it,  148  ;  p.  367,  ^ 
667 ;  p.  464,  6  712 ;  p.  466-466,  4 
716;  p. 636-639, ^  847-«60 ;  p. 664, 
^  900  ;  p.  713,  ^  966 ;  p.  731-732,  ^ 
907  c,  also,  Rbmxdiks,  Fbvuu  In- 
flammation, Pbkdispositiom,  Inda 
IL ;  Adaptation,  Law  op,  hidex  I. — 
bat  where  inflammations  are  attend- 
ant upon  fever,  and  where  many  or- 
gans become  invaded  bv  uncompli- 
cated inflammations  or  other  fismns  of 
disease,  the   affectioi»    are  apt  to 

String  up  consecutively  as  sympa- 
etic  consequences  of  each  other, 
ibid.,  and  Causes,  Mobbipic,  Index  U. 
next  to  the  distinction  between  Ani- 
mals and  Plants  which  relates  to  their 
modes  of  subsistence  is  the  ineorpo- 
ration  of  the  cerebro-spinal  and  gan- 
glionic systems  of  nerves  in  all  parte 
of  the  animal  and  organic  life  ol  An- 
imals, each  of  which  has  special  usei, 
respectively,  and  others  coUecttvelj, 
and  through  the  latter  of  whidi  all 
parts  of  the  organic  mechanism  are 
maintained  in  one  hannonioos  con- 
cert of  action,  p.  54-66,  ^  110-116; 
p  63,  ^  137  c;  p.  110,  4  232;  p. 
284-286  ;  p.  290-296,  ^  462-476 ;  p. 
826,  4  600  ^;  p.  330,  ^  500  «;  p. 
474-476, 4  733/-»— from  which  ariiet 
a  general  coincidence  in  the  patholog- 
ical as  well  as  physiological  condition 
of  the  whole,  and  renders  them  equal- 
ly amenable  to  remedies  ;  but  altera- 
tive reflex  nervous  influence  not 
equally  reciprocal,  p.  55,  ^  117;  p. 
63,  4  137  e ;  p.  284-289,  ^  464-46U 
— and  ultimately  illustrated  by  the 
laws  of  reflex  action  of  the  two  sys- 
tems of  nerves,  and  the  Aatbor*s  di' 
rect  action  through  the  Will  and  Men- 
tal Emotions,  and  applied  to  Pathol- 
ogy and  Therapeutics,  p.  284-289,  ^ 
464-461i  ;  p.  295-336,  ^  476-611  ; 
p.  836-362,  4  512-630.  Also,  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Index  II. ;  Will,  In- 
dex I.  and  II. 
the  natural  sympathetic  relation  of  or- 
gans, through  an  nnoeaaing  reflex  ac- 
tum of  the  nervous  system,  of  the 
greatest  practical  importance,  and 
•vinoss  the  highest  order  of  Design,  p. 
68-fi«,  4  12^128  i;  p.  284-289,  4 
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tnicture — continued. 

Causes,  Morbific;  Rimbdies,  Blood- 
letting, litdez  II. 

the  sympathetic  relations  ▼arioosly  mod- 
ified by  disease,  according  to  the  spe- 
cial vital  endowments  of  organs  and 
tissaes  and  Uie  disturbances  of  the 
reflex  nervous  influence,  p.  68-59,  ^ 
129  rf-t ;  p.  67^  <f  149-161 ;  p.  73,  ^ 
163  ;  p  107-110,  ^  22^-233 ;  p.  110, 
^232;  p  286.  H^i;  p.832,4601 
c  ;  p.  661-663,  ^  89i-896— in  conse- 
quence of  which,  and  as  a  natural  re- 
sult of  the  established  relations,  rem- 
edies call  the  alterative  action  of  re- 
flex nervous  influence  into  profound 
operation,  and  develop  curative  reflex 
influences  among  organs  diseased, 
and  exact  contributions  from  the  un- 
affected, p.  69,  ^  129  t,  and  references 
there ;  p.  65-66,  ^  143  e,  and  te/cr- 
ences  there;  p.  661-663.  i  894-896 
Also,  RsMEPiBf .  Skin,  Index  IL 

hence,  in  view  of  the  foregoing  natural 
relations,  and  the  differences  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  tissues  and  or- 
gans, we  readily  understand  the 
ground  of  the  variety  among  sympa- 
thetic diseases,  and  how  all  organs 
may  be  disturbed  by  disease  of  one, 
p.  55,  <>  117;  p.  59,  ^  129  A;  p  64- 
65,  ^  140-143  c  ;  p.  107-108,  i  227  ; 
p.  332,  ^  501  ;  p.  339-340,  ^  5H  h, 
p  359-360,  4  627 :  p.  361,  ^  629  b; 
p  415,  ^  647 ;  p  423-424.  ^  660  ;  p. 
465-467,  *  715-719. 

iTRVCHNIA, 

employed,  through  the  analogies  of  its 
spasmodic  effects  with  convulsions 
that  arise  from  teething,  indigestible 
food,  dec,  and  with  traumatic  teta- 
nus, and  in  connexion  with  the  coun- 
teracting influences  of  Antispasmod- 
ics, opium,  dec.,  as  one  of  the  numer- 
ous illustrations  of  the  less  obvious 
modus  operandi  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  through  alterative  influ- 
ence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p  109-1 10,  ^  230-232 ,  p. 
111,^  233i ;  p.  310,  <t  494,  b,  dd ;  p. 
334,  ^  509  ;  p  338,  ^  514  d;  p  525- 
527,  ^  828  a-d ;  p  590,  ^  891^  6 ;  p 
592-593.  ^  89U  k;  p.  671-674.  ^ 
904  a,  b.  Also,  Convulsions,  Opi- 
um, Remedial  Action,  Hydrocyanic 
Acid,  Antispasmodics,  Coffee,  In- 
dex II. 

S0DORIFICS.  See  Index  I.  Also,  Sweat, 
Skin  ;  Antimony,  Tartabizbd  ;  Wa- 
ter, Hot,  Index  II. 

SvoiR,  Animal, 
whence  derived,  p.  784-793,  ^  1031  b- 

1033. 
mgar  of  milk,  a  product  of  the  mam- 
spary  gland,  and  has  no  existence  in 


Sugar,  Animal — continued, 

the  general  mass  of  blood,  p.  785,  <f 

1031  b;  p.  789-790,  ^  1032  b. 

does  it  pre-exist  in  any  part  of  the  cir- 
culation, and  is  it  a  product  of  the 
liver  1  p.  783-793,  ^  1031  &-1033. 

vegetable  food  not  necessary  to  its  pro- 
duction, p  786,  ^  1031  b. 

diabetic,  formed  by  kidney,  p.  789,  ^ 

1032  b — restricted  to  diabetes,  p.  786,  ^ 
1031  b — found  in  urine  after  pricking 
medulla  oblongata,  p.  793,  <f  1032  d. 

saccharine  matter  not  absorbed  by  lac- 
teals,  p  788,  789,  ^  1038  b. 
methods  of  searching  for,  p.  794,  ^ 

1033  a. 
Sulphuric  Acid, 

introduced  as  one  of  the  proofs  that  As- 
tringents and  all  other  remedies  op- 
erate upon  parts  beyond  their  direct 
seat  of  action  through  alterative  in- 
fluence of  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  p.  530,  ^  837 c ;  p.  633,  <f  842  ; 
p.  577,  <f  890  0.  Also,  Lead,  Ace- 
tate OF ;  Silver,  Nitrate  of  ;  Opi- 
um, Cold,  Ipecacuanha,  Index  II 

Sulphuric  Ether,  and  other  Anaes- 
thetics, 
facts  and  arguments  to  show  that  they 
are  not  absorbed,  but  produce  their 
constitutional  effects  through  altera- 
tive influence  of  reflex  nervous  action 
— the  philosophy  being  the  same  as 
concerned  in  respiration,  where  the 
reflex  action  is  instituted  by  an  inap- 
preciable irritation  of  the  pulmonary 
mucous  tusue — and  illustrate,  also, 
the  distinctions  between  common, 
specific,  and  sympathetic  sensibility, 
p.  622-523,  ^  827  b^i  p.  862-864, 
\  1066;  p.  671,  ^  904  6.  AUo,  p. 
101-102,  ^  201-202;  p.  282-283,  ^ 
451  d-J ;  and  Structure,  Anaes- 
thetics, Oxygen,  Index  II. 

Suppositories 

supply  one  of  a  thousand  clear  demon- 
strations of  the  operation  of  remedial 
and  morbific  agents  upon  distant  parts 
through  alterative  influence  of  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system,  and  of 
the  modifications  of  that  influence  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  cause, 
while,  also,  in  making  their  impres- 
sions partly  through  continuous  sym- 
pathy, they  concur  with  Croton  Oil 
applied  to  the  tongue,  Leeching  the 
anus,  and  Enemas  of  warm  water,  in 
showing  how  local  impressions  of  this 
nature  correspond  with  the  nature  of 
the  agent,  and  give  rise  to  a  corre- 
sponding modification  of  the  nenous 
influence,  p.  666.  ^  902  A;  p.  673- 
675,  ^  904  b.  Also,  p.  107-109.  if 
226-229,  p.  661-663,  <f  894-896; 
and  Oil,  Croton  ;  Leeching,  Heat  ; 
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Stmpatht,  CoNTiifobQt ;  Imvlaiima- 
Tiokt  'Mcs  //. ;  Niivoot  PdwKB, 

LANTt.  Sm  Scroll,  Commn-Ifi- 
BiTAm,  Index  U. 
Spfffp»ATiow  coadniwd  from  liMla  /., 
dengoad  Ibr  omAiI  Midi,  and  ito  dMtgn, 
afing  with  tbe  yfodnrt^tn  of  lynph, 
dHpGijod  oHMCiaUj  in  daapoertod 
■hicowei,  p.  471>-474,  ^  731  ^7S3. 
Aim,  p.  6ft4i7,  ^  88S;.MI;  and 
Moiooa,  Pvs,  Ltmpr,  lirrLAMMATioif. 

SWALioWmO,  DlOLVTTTIOir, 

like  the  uiToItintaiy  and  Toliiiitaiy  acta 
o#  laaniririon  and  oratraction  of  the 
■Blifneterimiaelea,tthMtgateathaceia- 
eldeneea  between  the  phjaioal  agenta 
•nl'theWill  aa  eqodlj  anbatanthre 
'caiaaa,  and  thaircomaon  dependence 
upon  the  neirooa  Inlnenee  (ledez  in 
one  eaae,  #net  m  the  other),  aa  their 
aedinm  of  bringinf  the  oninic  etmo- 
tnraalnto  action,  and  emplogfed,  alao. 
in  adtandng  the  Anthor*a  demonatin- 

'  tlen  ofthe  opention  of  moibtte  and 
remedial  agenta  and  the  Mental  Emo- 
tiona  through  the  aame  canaatton,  p. 
nB-888,  i  614/,  I".  Alao^  Rsflbz 
Acnoif,MiifTAL  EMonoirt,Ri8PiaA- 
TiON,  SraiircTBB  MoocLsa,  Soul  amd 
ImnifonTB  PaiirctPLa,  index  21. ; 
Will,  Index  I.  tand  11. 
Sweat — continaed  from  Index  I.  See, 
alao,  SuDOBiFics,  Index  /., 

an  unimportant  evacuation,  abstractly 
considered,  and  not  a  reliable  or  im- 
portant symptom  unless  supported  by 
otbers,  and  induced  by  causes  of  an 
internal  nature  that  impart  an  altera- 
tive influence  to  the  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  upon  which  it 
then  depends,  when  it  may  be  favor- 
able or  indicative  of  danger — and.  as 
occasioned  by  remedies,  it  is  conform- 
able to  the  nature  of  each  one,  or  as 
each  may  modify  tbe  reflex  nervous 
influence,  and  it  is  tbe  special  impres- 
sion that  may  be  thus  made  upon  tbe 
skm  which  does  the  essential  service, 
and  very  little  so  the  evacuation,  as 
may  be  readily  seen  in  tbe  diflerences 
between  the  sudorific  effects  of  hot 
drinks,  fear,  exercise,  dec.,  and  as  they 
spring  from  tartarixed  antimony,  ipe- 
cacuanha, loss  of  blood,  opium,  dec. — 
in  one  series  of  cases  the  nervous 
power  operating  as  a  simple  stimu- 
lant, while  in  the  other  it  is  profound- 
ly alterative  of  organic  action ;  and 
in  both  the  cases  tbe  skin  may  re- 
act through  a  corresponding  nervous 
influence  upon  morbidly  susceptible 
parte,  and,  therefore,  with  far  greater 
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in  Che  Inttar  Hum 
p.  107-1119,  ^  S»-J 
t»3|;  p.nO-«l.«4fl 
MCMI51,  4  441  e;  p.  SM 
Mhi  D  938,^514  4;  f 
A;  p.  S60-aftt,  f  6S4 ;  | 


CVp.  45I-46S,  f  «0t  «f 
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-400;  p.  ssiCeeo,  9  MS 

4Mftrf;pi704»«»49«.  i 
Tiov  AMD  KzcBsnoii.  S 
TVBK,  HraniTATiiro  Am 
SHia  2  Amtihoht,  Taetj 
'/7. ;  NBBffove  'Fofrsn,  i 
XL 

ewpMwon  lo  imiaiwwn  ommi 
of  AwiiH jBrita  uuEOflx^  n 
flnenoe  pi  nflftz  sbdob 
■■■teiu,  ip.  fiSO,  ^  837  c 
m.-D  677,  4  890  0. 
STmoLB,  tinsMic  jx* 

aa  eaiiiaduito  Phynioiogy, 
be  fcHarkww,  p    779-71 
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ooatiaaany  aympntlqr*  tl 
ripiaaeiitBBf  lefloxnctioai 

^"^^JS!^"'^  ^"^  *^  ^ 
BUBUMet  connezMNi  vrith 

hut  probably  inlluenoed  h 

so  far  as  they  form  a  com 

of  the  various  tiaeuea  ;  an 

Gtneral  designation  are  a 
ws  of  reflex  nerrous  ad 
numerous  experimente 
their  illustration,  and  in< 
tbe  Author  for  tbe  purpoi 
ing  them  to  Patholoffy  am 
tics — the  order  of  £e  ai 
ceeding  aa  followe  : 
On  the  general  Uses  of 

Sy»tem,p.  284-S90,  ^ 
On  the  dtjfereni  €}rders  c 

290-292,  4  462-^70. 
Ldirt  of  Action  of  Motor 

the  Cerehro-Spinai  Sys 

^471.  ^ 

Law$  of  Action  of  Seneith 

the  Ccrebro-Sptnai  Sns 

M72;  P  80«-803,  ^1 

On  the  Spinal  Cord,  p. 

473-476  ,  p.  803..803. 

Experiments  to  determine  t 

the  ViUl  Functione,  and 

Pathology  and  Therapeot 

Ut.  On  the   PrtneipU  oi 

Ae^on  of  the  Hemrt  mm 

Circulation  depends,  p 

476-479;   p.  803-804. 

8(»-807,  «  1041. 
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Sympathy— eontjinieii. 

%d.  On  the  RetoHtm  iekkk  tuAmto 
between  ike  Heart  and  VeeeeU  of 
0  CirculaHon  and  the  Nervoue  Sye- 
tern ;  and  the  Influence  of  the  Nero- 
cms   Syetem   upon    the    Capillary 
Bloodveeeels,  p.  301  -810,  ^  480- 
485. 
9d.  On  the  Principle  on  wMeh  the  Ac- 
tion of  the  Mueclee  ef  Voluntary 
Motion  depende,  and  the  Relation 
whkh  they  bear  to  the  Nervoue  Sys- 
tem, p.  310,  ^  488. 
4th.  Experimente  to  OMcertain  the  com- 
parative effeete  of  Stimuli  applied 
to  the  Brain  and  Spinal  Cord  on  the 
Heart  and  Muaetee  of  Voluntary 
Motion,  p.  311-^15,  ^  487-489. 
nth.  On  the  Principle  on  tohieh  the 
Action*ofthe  AUmeniary  Canal  de* 
pends,  p.  315,  ^  490. 
6IA.  On  the  Relation  which  the  Ali- 
mentary Canal  and  Lunge  bear  to 
the  Nervoue  Syetem,  p.  315,  ^  491. 
Review  of  the  Injereneee  from  the  pre- 
ceding and  other  Experiments,  p. 
315-321,  ^  492-494. 
on  the  Varieties  or  Kinds  of  Sympathy, 
and  applied  to  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, p.  321-335,  ^  495-511. 
the  Laws  of  Sympathy,  or  Reflex  Ac- 
tion of  the  NerroQs  System,  and  their 
Application  to  Pathology  and  Thera- 
peutics, p.  335-362,  ^  512-530. 
Is^  General  Facts  and  Laws  relative 
to  the  Cerebro- Spinal  and  Gangli- 
onic Systems,  p.  335-341,  ^  512- 
514. 
2d.  Laws  of  Action  of  the  Sympa- 
thetic Nerve,  and  the  Propagation 
of  Impressions  in  it,  p.  341-^2,  ^ 
614^  a-515. 
3d.  Of  the  Action  cf  the  Sympathetic 
Nerve  in  Invotuntary  Motions,  p. 
342-349,  ^  516-521. 
4<A.  Laws  of  the  Sensitive  Fibres  of 
the  SympatheOc  Nerve,  p.  350,  ^ 
523. 
6th.  Laws  of  the  Organic  Functions 
of  the  Sympathetie  Nerve,  p.  350- 
353,  ^  524. 
of  the  Sympathies  of  the  Individual  Tis- 
sues : 
It^  Sympathies  of  similar  Tissues,  p. 

353-358,  ^  525-526. 
2d.   Sympatiues  of  Dissimilar  Tis- 
sues, p.  359-360,  ^  527. 
3d.  Sympathies  of  individual  Tissues 
in  thetr  Relatum  to  each  other  tn 
Compound  Organs,  and  with  entire 
Organs,  p.  360-361,  f  528. 
Sympathies  of  Compound  Organs  with 
each  other,  p.  361-362,  f  629-530. 

mPATBT,  RbMOTB  and  OoNTIGCOUS, 

tanns  of  brevity,  whose  geoerie  name  is 


SympaUiy,  dec.    conHmted. 

derived  from  that  of  the  nerve  which, 
with  the  pneumogastrie,  is  the  prin- 
cipal channel  through  which  reflex 
actions  of  the  nervous  system  are 
conducted  (and  is  thus  employed  by 
Mailer  and  other  Physiologists,  p.  349, 
4  520 ;  p.  352,  ^  524  c,  dec.),  and  the 
only  distinction  between  them  con- 
sists in  the  greater  limitation  of  the 
former  to  the^  cerebro-spinal  axis  as 
the  central  parts  for  reflected  actions, 
while  contiguous  sympathy  is  mani- 
iested  more  particularly  through  local 
centres,  which  may  consist  m  either 
the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  nerve, 
or  of  plexuses  of  nerves,  or  of  some 
portion  of  individual  nerves  (the  last 
of  which  the  Author,  as  wiU  be  seen, 
had  considered  prdbable,  and  which 
has  been  recently  experimentally  as- 
certained), but  is,  doubtless,  always 
associated  more  or  less  with  reflex  ac- 
tions conducted  through  the  brain  and 
S'nal  cord,  as  conspicuously  mani- 
ted  in  the  action  of  Vesicants  and 
Leeches  when  applied  over  some  in- 
ternal inflammation,  and,  in  its  more 
circumscribed  aspect,  in  the  examples 
of  dilatation  of  the  iris  at  p.  673-674, 
4  904  b,  and  of  the  sciatic  nerve  at  p. 
838,  ^  1057^ — and  it  now  remains 
only  to  refer  the  inquirer  for  the  prac- 
tical applications  of  remote  sympathy 
to  the  sections  embraced  under  the 
Article  Rbplbx  Action  op  thk  Nirv- 
ous  SrsTBH,  Index  11. ;  while  he  will 
find  under  the  following  sections  the 
combined  aspects  of  reflex  action  as 
conducted  more  or  less  through  local 
Centres  of  the  nervous  system,  and  its 
main  centres,  with  various  illustra- 
tions, and  designated  by  the  old  name 
of  CoNnouoiTs  Sympatbt,  p.  287- 
289,  ^  458-461 ;  p.  293,  ^  473  c;  p. 
294,  No.  5 ;  p.  312,  ^  487  ^;  p.  319, 
4  494  dd;  p.  321,  ^  497;  p.  323,  4 
499  a;  p.  834,  ^  507;  p.  343-344,  ^ 
516  d,  Nos.  3-5 ;  p.  34^-346,  ^  516 
d,  Nos.  7-9 ;  p.  349,  ^  520-522;  p. 
353,  ^  524  d,  Nos.  4-7;  p.  649-651, 
^  893  f ;  p.  803,  ^  1038 ;  p.  838,  ^ 
1057i,  and  p.  640-643,  ^893  a. 

Sthpatht,  Continuous, 
an  old  designation,  and  liable  to  the  ob- 
iectton  of  being  confounded  with  the 
laws  of  reflex  action,  and  therefore 
the  Author  proposed  the  substitution 
of  conHnuous  influence  (p.  322,  ^  498 
a>— is  common  to  Plants  as  well  as 
Animals,  but  differing  in  the  latter  not 
only  aoeording  to  the  nature  of  tis- 
sues (being  fir  more  strongly  pio- 
noonced  in  some  than  in  otbOTs,  as  in 
Ihe  veins  and  lympliitks),  but  by  the 
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incorporation  of  the  norves  in  all  ani- 
mal tissues  (p.  483-484,  ^  746  c),  and 
exemplified  by  the  prick  of  a  pin  when 
the  resulting  inflammation  extends  in 
a  continuous  manner  from  point  to 
point,  or  as  seen  in  erysipelas,  but 
sometimes  remarkably  limited  in  its 
progress,  as  at  the  divergence  of  veins, 
and  shown,  also,  in  a  variety  of  other 
ways,  as  by  the  icathartic  efiect  of 
croton  oil  appliea  to  the  ton^e,  by 
leeching  the  anus,  by  suppositories, 
and  more  or  less  by  cathartics,  espe- 
cially such  as  act  upon  the  liver,  by 
the  manner  in  which  chewing  tobac- 
co, dec,  excites  the  salivary  glands, 
or  irritation  of  the  eye  the  lachrymal, 
dec.,  and  is  an  element  in  venous  cir- 
culation, buf  which,  in  all  the  cases, 
and  according  to  the  nature,  extent, 
and  force  of  the  impre89ion  that  may 
be  continuously  made,  whether  in- 
flammatory, or  simply  an  irritative,  or 
a  sedative  eflfect,  and  according,  also, 
to  the  nature  of  the  tissue  and  of  the 
compound  organ,  gives  rise  to  a  cor- 
responding reflex  action  of  the  nerv- 
ous system,  which  may  fall  upon  va- 
rious distant  parts,  and  with  all  the 
variety  of  cflect  as  set  forth  under 
Articles  Reflex  Action  and  Nerv- 
ous PowEB,  or  may  be  directed  upon 
the  part  which  is  the  seat  of  the  con- 
tinuous affection  and  increase  its  ex- 
tension and  force,  and  thus  multiply 
the  force  of  the  reflex  action,  and  in- 
stitute new  circles  and  other  influ- 
ences upon  other  organs,  p.  68,  ^  129 
e,f;  p.  64,  ^  141  b ;  p.  66-67,  ^  148  ; 
p.  209-210,  ^387;  p.  321,  ^  494  e; 
p.  322-323,  ^  498  ;  p.  343,  ^  516  d; 
p.  350,  ^  523,  Nos.  6,  7 ;  p.  351,  ^ 
524  a.  No.  2 ;  p.  355-356,  ^  526  ^  c  ; 
p.  465-466,  ^  715;  p.  475,  ^  733  A; 
p.  483-484,  ^  746  c ;  p.  506,  ^  803, 
804 ;  p.  524,  ^  827  e ;  p.  526,  <f  828 
d;  p.  563-564,  ^  889  a ;  p.  694-695, 
^  923.  Also,  Oil,  CROToir ;  Lebch- 
INO,  Suppositories,  Heat,  Circula- 
tion OP  THE  Blood,  Iiidez  II. ;  Ve- 
nous Tissue,  Venous  Congestion, 
Index  I. 

SmPTOMs,  Morbid, 
distributed  into  five  groups — 1st,  vital 
signs ;  2d,  relative  to  the  instruments 
of  disease,  but  independent  of  struc- 
tural changes ;  3dT  relative  to  the  se- 
cretions and  excretions ;  4th,  of  the 
foregoing  nature,  but  determined  or 
modified  by  changes  of  organization ; 
5th,  of  a  physical  nature  depending  on 
changes  of  structure,  accumulated  flu- 
ids, dtc. — the  first  three  being  j^rtmary, 
the  last  two  secondary,  p.  4&,  ^  681  a. 


Symptoms,  Morbid — anUknud. 

describe  the  nature,  seat,  dec.,  of  dis' 
eases,  and  often  assisted  by  a  knowlr 
edge  of  the  predisposing  causes,  pi 
424-426.  ^  663;  p.  434-436,  ^  679- 
681  ;  p.469,^705a;  p.  500,  ^  789; 
p.  560-661,  ^  886-887 ;  p.  487-489, 
)  756 ;  p.  509,  ^  811  ;  p.  610,  ^  813 
b;  p.  646,  ^  869  ^;  p.  661,  ^  886. 

owing  to  the  instability  of  the  proper- 
ties of  Life,  «ee  Vital  Pbopzbtibs,/}!- 
dex  /.,  subdivisions — wmuUe  in  tkdr 
nature — their  mmtaikhty  designed  for 
useful  purposes — their  mutability  the 
fundamental  cause  of  disease — their 
mutabUi4y  the  groundwork  of  cure — 
their  mutaiilUy  ike  great  cause  of  the 
difficulties  in  Medicme. 

their  uses  and  abuse,  practically  consid- 
ered, p.  370-372,  ^  509 ;  p.  428-434, 
^  673-676;    p.  430-433,  ^  675;    p 

436,  ^  682  a,  b;  p.  447-448,  ^  668i 
p  456-460,  ^  690-708 ;  p.  489,  ^  756 
b;  p.  611,  ^  816 ;  p.  648-649,  ^  863 
d;  ^.  660-661,  ^  884-887 ;  p.  572- 
676,  ^  890  d-n;  p.  687,  ^  891  k;  p. 
690-591,  ^  891i  a-f;  p.  626-627,  4 
892}  /;  p.  636-641,  ^  892^  d-t;  p. 
724-726,  ^  961  a,  b;  p.  759-760,  ^ 
1006  ; ;  p.  848,  ^  1068  v-x. 

are  apt  to  bo  regaided  as  the  disease  it- 
self without  connecting  them  wUh 
the  only  usefiil  considerations  of 
which  they  are  indicative,  and  reme- 
dies are  accordingly  addressed  to  a 
single  symptom,  p.  78,  ^  163 ;  p.  464, 
^  713 ;  p.  670-676,  ^  890  Op-ii  ;  p.  579, 
k  890}  a;  p.  584,  ^  891  d;  p.  587- 
688,^891  k;  p.689,4891n;  p.  590 
-691,  ^  891  i  h^i  p.  699,  ^  892  d;  p 
626-627,  ^  8921  /  ;  p.  628-639,  ^  8931 
r;  p.  630.  ^  892i  b;  p.  633-634,  ^ 
892|  a;  p.  637-640,  ^  8924  o^i  p. 
684-688,  ^  906}  b,  e. 

diagnostic,  and  how  far  reliable,  p.  436- 

437,  ^  683-jpre^osftc,  p.  437,  ^  683 
— other  special  ones  pulst,  p.  443- 
448,  ^  687f-688— relaUve  to  tonpu, 
p.  448-450,  ^  689— «ecrflteiu  amdex- 
creftont,  p.  460-466, 4  690-694}.  Al- 
so, Pulse,  Tohoub,  Sweat,  UbirBv 
Mucus,  Sccsmoir  AMD  EicsmoH, 
Heart,  Index  II: 

the  force  of;  diffieolC  to  dciao,bat  a  sin- 
gle one  may  deooto  a  prolbiitid  con- 
dition of  disease,  p.  438.  ^  666,  No.  9 ; 
p.  442,  ^  686  c 

all  of  them  to  be  considawJ  ia  oomez- 
ion,  with  a  view  both  to  the  patholo|- 
ical  cause  and  the  tnatnent,  p.  d. 
^73;  p.  73,4  163:  P.438,4874c; 
p.  437-443,  4  664-686;  p.  46^46^ 
\  695-708;  p.  479-480,  ^  741  «,  *; 
p.  641-643,  «  864  M.-  Pi  648.^60^  « 
863  d;  p.  661-664, 4  a6i^l4  fL  673 
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-676,  <f  890  <2-n;  p.  667,  ^  891  k;  p. 
636-642,  (f  8924  tU;  p.  663-666,  ^ 
897-901  ;  p.  6&-«86,  ^  906^  h ;  p. 
769,  ^  ICiOo  jf.  Alfo  Pathological 
Gausb,  Index  II. 
nevertbeleM,  there  is  generally  k  group 
of  ■jmptome  which  fenre  as  a  com- 
mon index  to  pathological  eonditioM 
and  the  effects  of  lemedies,  mani- 
fested by  the  heart  and  larger  arte* 
ries,  tongue,  skin,  and  ludneye--or- 
^ns  that  are  not  the  seats  of  disease 
m  most  of  the  cases,  bat  only  exhibit- 
ing sympathetic  influences  as  determ- 
ined upon  them  by  parts  morbidly  af- 
fected, or  which  may  sustain  impres- 
sions from  remedial  agents,  and  which 
go  with  a  thousand  other  things  in 
enforcing  the  importance  of  taming 
our  attention  away  from  the  iatro- 
chemical  and  iatro-phjrsical  doctrines 
to  the  laws  of  sympathy  or  reflex  ac- 
tion of  the  nenrous  system,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  nenrous  influ- 
ence is  variously  modified  and  ren- 
dered alterative,  for  eood  or  for  evil, 
by  disease  and  remedies,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  exact  condition  of  one  or 
the  precise  virtaep,  doses,  dec,  of  the 
other,  p.  230-231,  ^  422-423 ;  p.  232 
-233,  i  426-427 ;  p.  360,  ^  623,  No. 
7;  p.366,4626a;  p.  429-430,  ^  674 
d;  p.  438-441,  ^  686 ;  p.  443-460.  ^ 
687-689  Also,  PuLBKfToNouR,  Skin. 
Hkart,  Kidnct,  Index  II 
mode  of  investigating.  See  Symptoms, 
Index  I 

Syncope— continued  from  Index  /., 
when  occasioned  by  loss  of  blood,  is 
owing  to  united  eiiect  of  direct  and  re- 
flex action  of  nervous  svstem — when 
only  by  nausea  induced  by  a  variety 
of  other  physical  causes  remote  from 
the  stomach,  consecutive  reflex  ac- 
tions are  instituted,  being  first  determ- 
ined upon  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach  with  a  nauseating  eflect,  and 
thence  with  a  prostrating  eflect  upon 
the  organs  of  circulation — and  when 
induew  by  mental  emotions,  it  may 
result  either  from  the  direct  nervous 
influence  acting  immediately  apon  the 
circulatory  organs,  or  from  first  insti- 
tnting  nansea,  after  the  manner  of 
disgust,  and  a  consequent  reflex  ac- 
tion as  in  the  last  foregoing  case — 
and  the  remedies  consist  of  a  variety 
of  things  which  operate  by  instituting 
a  stimulating  reflex  nervous  action, 
having  its  centripetal  origin  in  vari- 
ous parts,  and  taking  a  centrifuffal 
oovTse  upon  the  centre  of  circulation 
^hUI  the  variety  going  with  our  other 
mnltitadinoas  fiiets  and  demonstra- 


Synoope — eorUinued. 

tions  in  substantiating,  by  the  force 
of  exact  analogies,  the  Author's  doc- 
trine of  the  modus  operandi  of  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents,  physical 
and  mental,  through  alterative  influ- 
c  nc^s  of  direct  and  reflex  action  of  the 
turvoos  system,  and  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  that  influence  accordinff  to 
the  nature  of  the  causes  by  whidi  it 
is  brought  into  operation,  and  supply- 
ing simple  elements  of  the  manner  m 
which  the  nervous  influence,  whether 
reflex  or  direct,  will  reach  particular 
internal  parts  when,  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  centripetal  impulse  proceeds 
firom  a  variety  of  sources,  and  how 
very  dissimilar  remote  causes  wiU 
bring  about  a  common  result,  as  seen 
in  those  which  induce  syncope,  and 
in  the  other  series  which  remove  it, 
p.  703-706, 4  942-946 ;  p.  707-708.  ^ 
949 ;  p.  709,  ^  961  c,  d.  Also,  p.  107 
-111,^227-2331;  p.  1 13-1 14,  ^  234 
d;  p.  312,  ^  487  /r;  p.  326-328,  ^ 
600  ^-m;  p.  331,  $  600  o;  p.  333,  ^ 
603 ;  p.  338,  ^  614  <<;  p.  661-063,  ^ 
894  6-896  ;  p.  664,  ^900;  p.  670,  i 
902  / ;  Ix>88  or  Blood,  Mxntal  Emo- 
tions, Disgust,  Stomach,  Rbplbx 
Action,  Index  II 
aeupuncturation  of  heart  proposed  by 
Author  in  violent  cases  of,  in  Medical 
and  Phyeitdogieal  CommeiUariew^  vol. 
i.,  p.  178,  noie,  1840. 


Tables  relative  to  Tissues.    See  Stbuc- 
ture.  Index  II. 

Tea, 
thio  great  calefacient  of  the  Arctic  trav- 
eller after  long  exposore  to  intense 
degrees  of  cold,  and  which,  from  its 
well-known  influence  upon  the  nerv- 
ous system,  goes  with  the  nst  in  de- 
monstrating the  influence  of  reflex 
nervous  action  in  the  production  of 
animal  heat,  and  that,  whatever  may 
be  its  nature,  its  generation  is  on  com- 
mon ground  with  other  secreted  prod- 
ucts, and  liable,  like  the  others,  to  be 
increased  or  diminished  by  the  nerv- 
ous influence,  p.  811,  ^  1049.  Also, 
Oboanic  Heat,  Index  I  and  II. 

Tbmpbbambnt— continued  firom  Index  /., 
its  varieties,  and  corresponding  diflTer- 
ences  in  the  eflects  of  the  natural 
stimuli  of  life  and  of  inorbifie  and  re- 
medial agents,  that  aro  mainly  owing 
to  slight  diflereness  in  the  organic 
property  trriiaMly,  and  to  variations 
in  the  natural  or  the  alterative  infla- 
•nees  of  diroet  or  reflex  sction  of  the 
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■•mms  •yitop,acootdim  to.  the  na- 
tun  of  the  phjnQil.cMMi  Of  of  the 
peeaon  which  noj  khif  it  teto  op- 
ontaootoiid  the  OMlofiee  hi  Pbote 
aiieuif  fiom  eohethntioM  of  dtmete^ 
cnltivelioii,  dto.t  end  in  their  dieetaee, 
•ad  eono  other  fi»te  doeely  allied  to 
tho  inemiifrilhietnto  the  wood  di^ 
ttDetioo  bet  vf eeo  oroeoio  obo  vtoiseB* 
k  heinge,  and  tho  ftUe^  oCeppljfait 
tiM  dienideel  end  phjTel  dootnDee 
10  the  prahUme  oflife.  p.  88, 4  188- 
188i  p.  80, «  188;  p.  08-l«^  «  188- 
188;  pi  888-400, 4  885-880.  Aleo^ 
TiiAL  PsomriMt  Omanio  Liwm, 
•  bdn  L;  Ywrm^bdat  Lmd  II,; 
OftOAice  or  GmtAtioir,  JMis  II. 
XnmATOBB.    See  OiOAino  Haat,  £•- 

BgAWPe, 

fins  the  piii^  of  a  tenden^  employed 

.  in  eorrooontieii  jof  Aiithor*e  doetnne 
of  the  opeietion  of  ell  nioibiOe  end 
lonwdiil  ogMile  bejond  the  eeet  of 
their  direct  opentkm  thnmgh  elten- 
tivo  hillaeiiee  of  reflex  nervoae  action, 
and  afainat  the  chemieal  and  phja* 
kal  iqrootheeee,  and  laither  to  the 
aame  efleet  thmfh  ila  coincidence 
with  apaamodic  afiMtione  aiiainff  from 
a  variety  of  other  cauaea,  p.  868,  ^ 
fiOOd;  n.  686,4 8S8d.  Aleo,8pia- 
^Dio  AmcnoHs,  HTvmu,  Cow- 
▼UL8I0N8,  AmispAtMODica ;  Hydbo- 
PHOBiA,  Virus  of  ;  Serpknts,  Virus 
OP,  Index  II. 
Thkrapbutics,  p.  541-563,  ^  852-888. 

the  ^at  ultimate  object  of  all  medical 
inquiries, p.  3,  M  6;  p.  413, ^  639 
a;  p.  641,  ^  852. 

simple  in  principle,  complex  in  details, 
p.  641,^858^-853. 

remedies  of  positive  virtues  are  morbific 
in  action,  and  therefore  operate  upon 
the  same  principle  as  the  remote 
causes  of  disease — the  difference  be- 
ins  that  the  latter  impair  the  recupe- 
rative principle  more  than  the  former, 
which  substitute  pathological  condi- 
tions less  profoundly  morbid,  and 
therefore  capable  of  subsiding  spon- 
taneously, p.  333,  ^  503-506 ;  p.417- 
418,  ^  650  i  p.  430-432.  ^  675  ;  p. 
641-643,  M^  a-«  I  P-  ^4,  4  857 ; 
p.  547-549,  ^  863  <2;  p.  551-553.  ^ 
867  870;  p.  554-556,  ^  872 ;  p.  644- 
6:..  >)  893  b-€:  p.  636-640,  \  892| 
c-A ;  p.  643-662,  ^  893  b-m ;  p.  669, 
4  902  i ;  p.  676-676,  ^  904  6 ;  p.  679- 
681, 4  905  a— often  consist  of  natu- 
ral means,  p.  643,  ^  855 ;  p.  600,  ^ 
892  i— or  of  simply  withholding  ex- 
citing causes,  p.  643,  ^  856  ;  p.  682, 
i  906  6— the  euro  being  thenloro  es- 


Theiapoatii 

iMCinlly  tbn  woikofK 


p.  87,4  177-181;  p.  18 

M8-M8,«8Mr,8fi6;| 

C  moiioem;  p.  888.  i  801 

tinted  by  nofiPlfaBilod  din 

-648,  i  868,  881,  and  bf 

aniBinfamft.646,«8fiB;| 

A,  nnd  fagr  tha  arnteni  of  * 

p.  U8,  i  877,  878-aU  i 

QDOii  Um  nMaCafcj 

'     ofiifiinodaM 

•n^nnaoitetE 

oonbunoiTtJLawov;  Ki 

TiOM,  Rjwnimn  ;  CaoaBi 

.     Jarfrr  //,  f  AoArranoii,; 

the  mibid  fiffSMte  of  poaili 
to  bo  avoidod  only  by  n  c 
latioB  of  donoi 


«ilb  til*  viitBM  of 


808;  p.  667-660, 4  888  < 
800;  p.  888. 4  9081  Ato 
laMTAim.  CAMTmAnmu 
Aotioif ,  Inrfwr  JL 

pndy,  liko  BMirinie  e 
ataa  aoeofdiof  to  ito  o 
doecdcc.,  and  therefore  n 
and  according,  alao,  to  t 
in  combinatioa  and  the  i 
portion  of  each,  the  nator 
ease,  dec.,  p.  27,  4  52  ;  p 
741  b;  p.  644,  4  857;  p. 
p.  547-650,4  863  d;  p. 
872.  Alao,  Rbmsdibs  ;  C 
BiPic,  ImUx  II. 


as  every  disease  consists  of  a 
of  pathological  changes.! 
ject  of  every  succ^essive  n 
troduce  a  new  pathologic 
till  that  one  is  auaxned  «] 
condncive  to  a  spontan 
dence,  and  hcnco  the  imj 
applying  the  richt  lemedic 
nght  doses,  and  at  the  rigl 
aa  one  remedy  prepares 
another,  in  a  weil-regulat 
tive  order,  and  of  projectii 
possible,  a  plan  ottreatmc 
ginning,  p.  67,  4  140-16 
168;  p.  87,  4  177-182;  p. 
p.  428,  ^672;  p.  430-433, 
p.  473-474,  4  733  r ;  p. 
741  *;  p.  643-^44,^  8£ 
648,M63  d;  p.  653.6 
6M*M7l;  p.  66U56i< 
p.  686-670,  4  889  Jtu-n ;  p 
888 aa;  p.  697-600, 4  8* 
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^  892^  e ;  p.  648-651,  ^  893  ^;  p. 
657-658,  ^  893  p ;  p.  661-666,  ^  894 
-901  ;  p.  664-671,  ^  899-903  arm; 
p.  679-681,  ^  905  a;  p.  696,  ^  936 ; 
p.  715-783,  ^  960 ;  p.728.  ^964i; 
y  753,  ^  1000 ;  p.  756-760,  ^  1005. 

«fl«ct  of  morbid  habit  upon  the  action 
of  romodiei,  p.  864-368,  ^  544-661 ; 
p.  553,  4  869 ;  p.  648-649,  ^  893  ^; 
p.  696,  ^  936. 

law  of  adaptation,  dependent  upon  reflex 
action  of  the  nerroui  ajstem,  pro- 
foundly interested,  p.  63-63,  ^  136- 
137  e ;  p.  65,  ^  143 ;  p.  67-69,  ^  149- 
156 ;  p.  531,  M38 ;  p.  535-539,  ^ 
847-850 ;  p.  543-545,  ^  854  /-858. 
Also,  Adaptation,  Law  or.  Index  I. ; 
DisBASBs,  Sblp-Limited,  Index  II. 

no  "  specifics,"  but  predisposing  causes 
often  modify  a  common  form  of  dis- 
ease, as  inflammation  and  fever,  in 
such  modes  as  to  require,  more  or 
less,  the  agency  of  remedies  not  adapt- 
ed to  the  common  form,  p.  484-425, 
4  668 ;  p.  487-488,  <f  756 ;  p.  509,  ^ 
811 ;  p.  510,  ^  813  b;  p.  545,  ^  859 
b;  p.  651,  ^865,866;  p.  561,  ^886; 
p.  597,  <f  898  c.  Also,  Cinchona, 
CoppBB,  loDiNB,  Index  II. 

compound  diseases  often  require  a  care- 
ful adjustment  of  remedies,  p.  548,  ^ 
854  /;  p.  545,  ^  858 ;  p.  553,  ^  870 
aa;  p.  735-738,  ^  961  ^-970. 

advanta^  of  combining  remedies— cu- 
mulative effect  of  remedies.  See  Rem- 
edies, Index  II. 

effect  of  the  mind  upon  the  action  of 
remedies,  p.  865-868,  ^  1067  and  ref- 
erencee  there— effect  of  pain  in  coun- 
teracting Narcotics,  p.  557,  ^  874 ;  p. 
587,  ^  891  k;  p.  590,  ^  891  r,  and  the 
same  by  the  delirium  of  drunkenness, 
p.  590,  4  891  r;  p.  734,  ^  976  6— all 
the  variety  in  effects  being  due  to  dif- 
ferent modifications  of  the  nervous  in- 
fluence as  brought  into  preternatural 
action  by  the  several  causes  respect- 
ively. See  Replez  Action,  Mental 
Emotions,  the  Individual  Pasnmu^ 
Index  IL 

the  curative  effects  of  remedies  upon  the 
seat  of  their  direct  operation,  particu- 
larly in  morbid  states  of  the  stomach, 
is  less  owing  to  their  direct  alterative 
action  than  to  a  reflei  action  of  the 
nervous  system— and  this  corresponds 
with  the  morbific  efleets  of  many 
eauses  of  disease  when  manifested  in 
the  seat  of  their  direct  operation,  as 
seen  particularly  of  cold  and  miasms 
— anu  problems  of  the  same  and  more 
eomplex  nature  are  iuTolved  in  the 
salutary  effects  of  ezeroise,  change 
•f  air,  dtc.,  in  dyspepsy,  whooping- 


Therapeutics — eoniimud. 

cough,  phthisis,  dec— in  all  of  which 
cases,  as  well  also  in  all  that  concerns 
the  operation  of  remedial  and  morbific 
agents  beyond  the  seat  of  their  direct 
action,  the  effects  are  owing  to  reflex 
influence  of  the  nervous  system — and 
for  these  several  specifications  see 
Replbx  Action,  Rbhedial  Action, 
Sympathy,  Rxmbdibb,  Altbeatives, 
Bloodlbttino  ;  Causes,  Mobbipio  ; 
'Whoopino-Couoh,  Phthisis,  Ezeb- 
cisB,  Fbiction,  Cold,  Miasm,  Show- 
be -Bath,  Sea-Siceness,  Mental 
Emotions,  Index  II. ;  Nebvous  Pow- 
EE,  Index  L  and  II. 
diseases  often  subside  spontaneously  as 
others  spring  up  sympathetically  upon 
them,  the  nervous  influence  bemg  the 
exciting  cause  in  all  the  cases  so  hx 
as  any  influences  are  sustained  by  the 
pathological  conditions,  the  philoeo- 
phy  being  also  the  same  as  when  Yesi- 
cants  produce  inflammation  of  the 
bladder,  or  agmvate  or  remove  in- 
flammations of  other  parts — the  only 
difference  between  the  morbific  ana 
curative  effects  being,  that  the  reflex 
action  of  the  nervous  system  is  either 
more  profoundly  morbific  or  different- 
ly modified  in  one  case  than  in  the 
other — but,  as  it  is  the  general  tend- 
ency of  diseases  to  generate  others 
and  to  aggravate  antecedent  ones,  and 
as  the  most  favourable  results  of  these 
reactions  of  the  nervous  influence  are 
rarely  salutary  in  the  end,  it  is  a  great 
error  to  promote  the  continuance  of 
natural  diseases  in  the  very  slender 
hope  that  a  greater  evil  may  be  thus 
overcome  or  an  apprehended  one 
avoided  (not  even  the  hemorrhoidal 
flux,  though  arresting  it  by  a  removal 
of  its  remote  cause) ;  and,  ahhougfa 
artificial  diseases  mav  be  instituted  in 
the  skin  b^  agents  of  transient  effects 
with  a  view  to  aalutary  influences 
upon  internal  diseases,  they  cannot 
be  set  up  in  other  organs,  paitieuhurlr 
the  alimentary  canal,  but  with  an  ad* 
Yerse  effect^-and  it  is  upon  this  same 
principle  that  the  habitual  use  of  small 
doses  of  cathartics  in  a  large  propor- 
tion of  d}'speptic  cases  overcomes  con- 
stipation without  detriment,  while  the 
indigestible  food  which  is  used  for  the 
same  purpose  proves  morbific,  p.  67, 
^  148 ;  p.  351-358,  ^  584  6-<2 ;  p.  360 
-361,  ^  688, 589  b;  p.  481-488,  i  657 ; 
p.  506.  ^  804  ;  p  539,  ^  848 ;  p.  559, 
9888;  p.  668-569.^  889  m,  sun;  p. 
570,  ^  889  a ;  p.  658-656,  ^  893  m; 
p.  679-681,  <f  905  a;  p.  ^95,  ^  934; 
p.  733,  ^  960  fr;  p.  856-868,  ^  1068- 
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IsBiTAim,  Mbecueial  Rbiibmi%  In- 
dex II 

the  neapmtm  niiicipto  diiplajed  in 
tlie  MeratkNM,  tneir  therapeotftnl  HIM 
■ccogJing  to  thdr  naliiiv,  and  as  mip- 
plyiDf  iamottun  ragmtiont  in  pcae- 
Uoal  vMdtelne,  p.  «ia-»l,  i  m  b, 
t;  p.  88t-S84,  ^496-438;  p.  ttS,  f 
5ti  e;  p.  430-48S,  f  67ft;  p.  460- 
46S,  ^  691-698 ;  p.  471-470,  «  78S- 
7i3;  p.689-4»4»488S|«f  p.eSft- 
OM,  4  6034  A.  AImh  SvDOBinoi, 
hdex  I.;  ANTiMoihr,  Tastabiud; 
Dmsrncs,  Index  IL 

emadation  curative,' p.  661,  f  663  k;  p. 
607,f608c  Alao, Rnmnaa (FmmO, 
ImUxIL         -     ■'■ 

aiinplicity  of  ttaatment,  a  nillntf  piind- 
plo^  p.  658,^70  6;  p.  608,4608  a, 
motto. 

the  xeHve  and  exweetant  plana  of  tieal- 
nwot,  II.  667-660,  4  676-668-^and 

-  the  rtUiomxi  and  emmnetd,  p.  668- 
668,  4  888-686  &. 

fear  fondamental  points— lit,  the  Arect 
local  eflbcts  of  reroediea-  '8d,thair  ef- 
fects upon  remote  parts  through  re- 
flex aeti<Hi  joi  the  nerrons  ijstem-*- 
3d,  their  nitimate  eflects  amr  their 
diieet  action  is  over — 4th,  the  general 
inflaenoe  of  each  reme^  open  the 

*  course  and  terminatiim  of  the  disease, 
p.  662, 4  888  c. 
Thirst, 

its  earliest  deleterious  influences  are  ex- 
erted through  reflex  and  direct  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  the  centripetal 
source  being  mostly  the  mucous  tis- 
sue of  the  stomach  and  throat,  pro- 
gressively increased  by  the  centrifu- 
gal action  of  the  mind,  while  sooner 
or  later  a  universal  injury  springs 
from  the  v^ant  of  the  necessary  dilu- 
tion of  the  blood — presenting,  there- 
fore, in  the  former  aspect,  the  com- 
pounded influences  that  consist  of 
reflex  action,  and  the  direct  v^hich 
results  from  merrtal  emotions,  and 
should  be  associated  with  the  physi- 
ology of  vomiting  as  determined  by 
mental  emotions  and  various  physical 
causes,  and  asthmatic  breathins,  the 
examples  relative  to  food,  &c.,  m  ap- 
plying the  philosophy  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents.  See  Hunoer,  Stomach,  Vom- 
iting, Disgust,  Asthma,  Respira- 
tion, Sea-Sickness,  Mental  Emo- 
tions, Seton,  Index  II. 
Thoracic  Duct,  and  Absorbents, 

circulation  in,  depends  upon  suction 
power  of  the  heart,  and  upon  their 
own  action,  and  upon  that  of  the  cap- 
illaries, p.  211,  ^  380,  390  a.     Also, 


Thoiacie  Duct,  . 
CfBciriiATioir 
XT. 

jknktiogf  of  its  cAm 
dineasa  tiuoagli  wMa 
of  the  nereooa  sjatoi 
a  direct  nmnmmi  p.  i 
6,  and  rxferwmcxx  tJtm 
4  1067  «.  Alffs  I 
Mbntai.  £Monoirsy 
11. 
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SOBS,  Index  L 

Tobacco— contimad  fion 
the  diyervity  of  ito  efleol 
noziocui  when  itdulei 
to  the  alimentaij  < 
-  nOBk  cnowiii^  on  'be| 
botbeeomin^  aluni 
etitioiiB  will-  abate  ii 
-  ftetswlienswalloifed 
or  when  applied  to  tl 
ezanple  of  ite  apeeia] 
ieeU  upon  the  heart  I 
diam  of  the  leetam, 
soppliad  Inf  aneesiBg 
Bnanandug^  aodbj 
paromiiii  and  the 
hahit  between  the  ult 
chewing  and  amoldi] 
noatii,  and  annffing  tl 
••^■btiafaing  a  ooir 
these  parte  with  the  c 
sensibility  of  the  puli 
tissue  to  the  fumes  < 
other  analogous  cons 
tradict  the  hypothesii 
and  bring  all  the  eflf 
under  the  law  of  refit 
nervous  system,  and 
prehensive  ground  of 
taining  our  interprets 
dus  operandi  of  Anci 
direct  affinities  in  thoi 
a  multitude  of  other  tl 
obvious  action  give  to 
tion  an  important  wei 
eral  assemblage  of  fac 
of  reasoning  to  othe 
morbific  agents  whose 
di  through  reflex  actic 
ous  system  is  less  i 
nounced — while,  also, 
tobacco  illustrate  the 
the  vital  constitution 
sues,  the  law  of  Vital 
ited  relation  of  tobaccc 
tissue  of  the  mouth  ai 
61,^133,0,4;  p.  62 
c;  p.  67-68,  ^  149-li 
«  227-232  ;  p.  323-^ 
p.  333,  ^  503-^05  :  p 
rf-w;  p.  347-348,  6 
p.  364, «  543 ;  p.  622- 
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p.  527,  ^  839 ;  p.  661-663,  ^  894- 
896 ;  p.  665-670,  ^  902  a-m ;  p.  672- 
676,  ^  904  6 ;  p.  679-681,  ^  905  4  > 
p.  862-864,  <i  1066— and  concurring 
with  the  foregoing  is  the  frequent 
effect  of  the  habitual  and  even  tem- 
porary Bmoking  in  producing  or  ag- 
gravating piles — displaying,  also,  the 
special  relations  of  a  sympathetic  na- 
ture which  subsist  between  different 
pNarts  of  a  continuous  tissue,  espe- 
cially the  mucous,  and  a  complexity 
of  reflex  actions  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem which  are  simultaneously  de- 
termined upon  the  anal  extremity 
through  a  primary  action  of  the  reflex 
influence  upon  the  stomach  and  liver 
— all  originating  in  the  mucous  tis- 
sue of  the  mouth,  p.  350,  ^  523,  No. 
6,  7.  Also,  Skin,  Stomach,  Remxdi- 
AL  Action,  An^esthktics,  Narcot- 
ics {Aconite),  Opium,  Suppositories, 
Antispasmodics,  Sneezing,  Disgust, 
Index  II. 

iLERANCE  OP  Remedies, 

illustrated  under  the  law  of  vital  habit. 
See  Habit,  Vital,  Index  JI. 

)NOUE 

rarely  sustains  much  disease,  though 
generally  suffers,  in  its  surface  at 
least,  some  modified  action  from  the 
diseases  of  other  parts,  especially  of 
the  abdominal  organs,  arising  from 
an  alterative  influence  of  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system,  and  serves, 
like  the  pulse,  as  an  index  of  the  na- 
ture of  these  reflected  influences,  and 
therefore  of  the  nature  and  force  of 
the  remote  diseases,  and,  although 
the  universal  and  habitual  examina- 
tion of  the  tongue  and  pulse  is  purely 
an  empirical  inquiry,  the  philosophy 
of  their  signs  has  a  deep  foundation 
in  the  recesses  of  physiology,  and  is 
a  luminous  guide  to  the  modus  ope- 
randi of  morbific  and  remedial  agents 
through  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  and  to  the  develop- 
ment of  diseases  among  distant  or- 
gans as  consequences  of  their  own 
conditions,  p.  448-451,  ^  689.  Also, 
Pulse,  Sweat,  Kidney,  Urine, 
Heart,  Structure,  Index  II, 

>Nics  AND  Diffusible  Stimulants, 

the  counterparts  of  Antiphlogistics,  p. 
579,  ^  890^  a — and  comparatively  of 
very  limited  importance,  ilnd. 

have  been  extensively  ininrioiis,  horn 
erroneous  hypothases  of  dlMaaa  wad 
of  their  modus  operuidi,  p.  679,  4 
8901  a-«.  Also,  p.  871-^1,  4  669 
Ine;  p.  396-396,  ^  631  ft;  p.  438- 
434,  ^  676  h;  p.  641-MS,  4  854  M; 
p. 572-476,  «  890  li-ii ;  p.698,4898 


Tonics,  6LC.^-^ontinued. 

b :  p.  599-600,  ^  893  rf ;  p.  715-722, 
(f  959-960  e ;  p.  748-749.  ^  992  b ; 
p.  753,  ^  1000-1001  b ;  p.  756-766,  ^ 
1005-1008;    p.  772-776,  ^   1020- 
1026 ;  p.  854,  ^  1061 ;  p.  857-861,  ^ 
1063-1065 ;  p.  868-869,  ^  1068  a  b. 
operate,  like  all  other  remedies,  as  alter- 
atives through  reflex  nervous  influ- 
ence, which,  as  in  all  other  cases,  is 
affected  in  its  action  according  to  the 
special  virtues  of  its  exciting  cause — 
with  various  illustrations  drawn  from 
the  natural  stimuli  of  life  and  from 
other  remedial  and  morbific  agents ; 
as  when,  for  example,  solid  animal 
food,  taken  by  one  long  abstinent  and 
during  a  long  exposure  to  a  chilling 
atmosphere,  increases  muscular  vigor 
and  lights  up  warmth  of  the  skin  as 
soon  as  it  enters  the  stomach,  and  as 
diffusible  stimulants  and  bitter  tonic 
infusions  will  do  the  same,  or,  the  con- 
verse of  this,  as  when  all  the  fore- 
going will  alike  instantly  aggravate 
*  febrile  excitement,  showing  Uirough- 
out  a  common  modus  operandi ;  and 
since  the  solid  animal  food  must  ex- 
ert its  general  effects  through  the  me- 
dium of  reflex  nervous  influence,  so 
also  do  the  tonics  and  stimulants,  p. 
579-582,  ^  890  W-A.    Also,  p.  67-68, 
^  149-152;    p.  107-110,  <f  227-232; 
p.  250-252,  ^  441  c ;  p.  303,  (^A8\  d; 
p.  323-336,  ^  499-512;   p.  563-567, 
)  889  d-ki   p.  661-663,  $  894-896 ; 
p.  679-681,  {  905  a;  p.  835-838,  ^ 
1057^,  and  Remedies,  Remedial  Ac- 
tion ;  Causes,  Morbific  ;  Cinchona, 
Index  II. 
although  no  two  are  exactly  alike  in  ef- 
fects, they  are  more  so  than  the  mem- 
bers of  other  groups,  and  no  one  is  an 
excrescence  upon  the  Materia  Mcd- 
ica;  and,  whether  mineral  or  vege- 
table, as  with  other  groups,  will  alike 
remove  the  same  conditions  of  dis- 
ease, and  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
cise affinities  of  a  chemical  nature — 
or  rather,  how  completely  does  all 
this  variety  of  means,  cinchona,  iron, 
acids,   shower-bath,   exercise,  hope, 
dec.,  appealing  every  where  to  our 
senses  as  well  as  understanding,  ex- 
pose the  faMncy  of  applving  the  exact 
and  exclusive  laws  of  chemical  aflSni- 
tief ,  or  of  any  other  physical  hypoth- 
wis»  in  exptanation  of  that  one  and 
the  nme  xeralt  to  which  all  the  het- 
flvoMDooiw  Tirie^  01  MnodiM  will 
MLp.  681-668, 4  880ft  ^;  Ift.664, 
i  800.    AImi^  By— tM,  RamuL 
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'  Tonics,  dec. — continued.  ^ 

may  be  united  with  direct  antiphloeij- 
tiGS,  and  why,  p.  68 1 ,  ^  890^  e.  Also, 
p.  487-489,  ^  766 ;  p.  661,  ^  888  6; 
p.  727-728,  ^  964  fl,  i. 

their  occasional  success  in  removing  in- 
flammations is  no  proof  of  the  accu- 
racy of  the  distinction  which  has  been 
made  of  the  disease  into  active  and 
.  passive,  or  that  the  pathology  is  not 
essentiidly  the  same,  p.  486-489,  ^ 
762-766 ;  p.  664,  ^  900. 

difference  between  Tonics  and  Diffusi- 
ble Stimulants,  and  the  different  con- 
ditions under  which  one  or  the  other 
may  be  useful,  showing,  also,  in  their 
united  effects,  the  important  law  by 
which  one  remedy  may  quicken  the 
action  of  another  by  raising  the  irri- 
tability of  the  part  or  of  the  system 
at  large,  p.  681-682,  ^  890^  g.  Also, 
p.  63,  ^  137  d;  p.  66,  ^  143  c,d;  p. 
67,  ^  149-161 ;  p.  367,  ^  666  c;  p. 
666-667,  ^  889  k,  I. 

TbIVESS,  SiK  BENJAMIIf, 

his  opinion  of  the  Anatomical  School 
of  Medicine,  p.  467,  f  699  c. 


U. 


Ulciration 
a  consequence  of  inflammation,  and  con- 
spicuous in  its  Design  for  useful  ends, 
and  has  close  analogies  in  Plants,  p. 
470-471,  ^  729  a-730  ;  p.  47^-476,  ^ 
733 ;  p.  477,  ^  736  c ;  p.  478-479,  ^ 
740-741.  Also,  Pus,  Lymph,  Index 
JL 

Ulcers 

upon  the  extremities  improved  by  open 
air  through  complex  influences  of  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system,  and 
the  influences  traced  out,  p.  662-663, 
^  896  ;  p.  670-671,  ^  902  m.  Also, 
Skin,  Phthisis,  Whooping  -  Cough, 
Exercise,  Friction,  Index  If. 

URiEMiA.     See  Urea  Diathesis, /n(2cjr //. 

UfiKA^-continued  from  Index  /., 
ail  artificial,  not  a  natural  product,  p. 
784,  ^  1031  b  ;  p.  787-788,  ^  1032  a. 

*'  Urea  Diathesis,"  or  Urjemia^ 
an  imaginary  evil,  and  **  altogether  re- 
mains to  be  proved,"  p.  787-788,  ^ 
1032  a.     Also,  p.  232-233,  ^  427. 

Urinary  Bladder, 

excited  to  contraction  equally  by  its 
contents,  by  the  external  application 
of  cold  and  heat,  and  by  the  Will,  and 
as  the  effect  in  the  former  cases  is 
through  reflex  action  of  the  nervous 
system,  it  must  be  the  nervous  influ- 
ence in  the  latter ;  from  which  it  fol- 
lows that  the  action  of  the  Will  is 
prompted  as  much  by  a  substantive 


Urinaiy  Bladder — continued, 

a^^nt  as  the  urine  is  subctantive,  and 
since  cold  and  heat  simply  denote  an 
impression  upon  sympathetic  sensi- 
bihty  of  the  skin  by  an  abduction  of 
caloric  in  one  case  and  its  stimulos  in 
the  other,  and  scarcely  more  appreci- 
able as  i^ysical  causes  than  the  mu- 
co-pulmooaiy  irritation  which  excites 
the  nervous  influence  in  respiration, 
we  are  thns  in  some  degree  aided  in 
understanding  how  an  immaterial  sub- 
stance may  act  upon  matter;  while, 
also,  the  several  modes  in  which  the 
nervous  influence  is  determined  upon 
the  bladder  in  micturition,  the  vanety 
of  causes,  the  variety  of  centripetal 
nerves,  and  the  limitation  of  the  cen- 
trifugal influence  to  certain  special 
nerves,  along  with  a  multitude  of  an- 
alogous examples,  conduct  us  to  a 
ready  apprehension  of  a  correspond- 
ing modus  operandi  of  all  morbific 
and  remedial  agents,  both  mental  and 
physical,  p.  Ill,  ^  233| ;  p.  230-231, 
^  422  b ;  p.  347-348,  ^  616  if.  No.  13 ; 
D.  630-631,  ^  8921  b;  p.  662-663,  ^ 
896.  Also,  Stomach,  Skin,  Kionrt, 
Cold,  Respiratior,  Phthisis,  Ahr- 
NORRHOCA,  Remedial  Action,  subdi- 
vision Mental  Emotions,  Obgars  op 
Generation,  dec..  Index  II. 
Urine — continued  from  Index  /, 

analyses  of,  not  reliable,  and  rarely  of 
any  impoTtance,  p.  228,  ^  417;  p. 
232,  ^  425-427;  p.  460-451,  ^  691 ; 
p.  780,  4  1029 ;  p.  848,  ^  1058  «— 
but  divert  attention  from  the  patholo- 
gy of  disease,  and  lead  to  imaginary 
evils,  tbid.^  and  p.  633,  ^  892|/,  and 
Symptoms,  Index  II. 

not  "  strained  oflf  *  from  the  blood,  and 
its  sudden  increase  or  diminution,  and 
most  of  its  morbid  changes,  depend 
upon  direct  or  reflected  influences  of 
the  nervous  system,  p.  230-283,  ^ 
422-427 ;  p.  460-451,  ^  691 ;  p.  631 
-632,  ^  892|.  Also,  "  Strainaob,** 
Replex  Action,  Fear,  Index  II. 

the  foregoing  manifest  exemphficatioM 
of  the  influence  of  the  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system  upon  the  secern- 
ing vessels  of  the  kidneys,  consider- 
ed in  connexion  with  the  diuretic  and 
sudorific  cflfects  of  fear,  and  with  the 
dependence  of  lactation,  weeping,  and 
all  deviations  of  other  secretions  from 
their  natural  condition,  upon  the  nerv- 
ous influence  either  reflex  or  direct, 
as  forming  a  part  of  the  Author*s  de- 
monstration of  the  modus  operandi  of 
all  remedial  and  morbific  agents,  phys- 
ical and  mental,  through  the  same 
causation — the  nervous  influence  be- 
ing simply  excitant  or  depressant,  or 
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Urine — continued, 

▼ariouily  modified  and  Tendered  alter- 
ative, according  to  the  nature  of  the 
caniei  by  which  it  ii  brought  into 
pretemataral  operation,  p.  106-111, 
$  233-233}  ;  p.  230-232,  ^  42^-424 ; 
p.  249,  ^  441  c  ;  p.  253,  ^  441  d;  p. 
262-263,  ^  446  a ;  p.  264-265,  ^  446 
c.  d;  p.  289,  ^  461 ;  p.  313-314,  ^ 
488 ;  p.  317,  ^A98a;  p.  325-326,  ^ 
500,  ee;  p.  335-336.  ^  512  a,b;  p. 
338.  ^  514  d;  p.  339-340,  ^  514  A; 
p.  347-348,  ^  516  d,  No.  13 ;  p.  351, 
)  524. No.  1  ;  p.  352,  ^  524  d;  p.  450 
.     -451,  ^  691-692  a;  p.  453,  (f  694  6; 
p.  478,  ^  740  a;  p.  546-549.  (f  863 
a-<2;  p.  563-564,  ^  889  a;  p.  631- 
632,  ^  892}  6,  c ;  p.  637,  ^  892^  d, 
p.  662-663,  ^  896  ;  p.  666-669,  ^  902 
c-i ;  p.  704,  4  943  a,  6  ;  p.  709,  ^  951 
c.    AUo,  Kidney,  Mental  Emotions, 
the  individual  PasMtonSj  Index  II, ; 
Nervous  Power.  Index  I.  and  II. 
its  morbid  fluctuations  not  often  owing 
to  absolute  disease  of  the  kidneys,  but 
to  diseases  of  other  parts,  especially 
disorders  of  the  stomach,  liver,  and 
intestine,  when  it  is  to  be  regarded 
mostly  as  a  symptom,  like  the  pulse 
and  appearances  of  the  tongue,  de- 
noting the  force  and  modifications  of 
the  reflex  nervous  influence  as  excited 
by  the  diseases  of  other  parts,  and 
therefore,  more  or  less,  their  nature 
and  force — ^from  whence  arises  a  co- 
rollazy ,  that  the  administration  of  the 
so-called  Diuretics  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  or  otherwise  moaifying  this 
secretion  in  the  cases  supposed  is  de- 
void of  just  pathological  and  thera- 
peutical considerations,  which  should 
turn  upon  the  diseases  in  which  this 
symptom  truly  originates,  p.  232-233, 
^  420,    427;    p    450-451,   ^   691; 
p.  630-633,  <t  892}.     Also,  Pclse, 
ToNOUB,  Skin,  Heart,  Index  IL 
fTBBiNE  Agents — continued   from  In- 
dex I, 
introduced  to  illustrate  principles,  and 
especially  those  which  guided  the  Au- 
thor in  his  thorapeuticid  arrangement 
of  the  Materia  Medica,  p.  684-686,  6 
905i  a,  h. 
embrace  a  great  variety  of  virtues,  which 
are  often  mostly  relative  to  various 
pathological  conditions  remote  from 
the  uterus,  whose  interrupted  func- 
tions are  apt  to  be  nther  unimpor- 
tant sympathetic  consequences,  but 
frequently  mistaken  for  the  essential 
disease  and  the  primary  ones  at  ulti^ 
mate  eflecU,  p.  628-629,  ^  893f ;  p. 
684-686,  ^  905^  h.     Also,  Emmbna- 
ooQVEs.  AMENOBRHOiA,   Iniex  II.; 
HBirsTBUATXoif,  Mes  I. 

Zz 


Utbbus, 
susceptible  in  its  mucous  tijsue  of  in- 
fluences through  reflex  action  of  nerv- 
ous svstem  from  various  causes,  in- 
ternal and  external,  consistinf  of  ab- 
dominal diseases,  cold  applied  to  the 
feet,  pediluvium,  lifting  weights  in 
pregnancy,  many   remedies,  mental 
emotions,  dec.,  according  to  the  nat- 
ural fluctuations  that  grow  out  of  its 
special  vital  constitution,  or  as  it  may 
M  aflected  in  pregnancy,  or  by  hy- 
datids, or  disease,  p.  63,  ^137  b-d; 
p.  65,  ^  143  e ;    p.  67,  ^  149-151 ; 
p.  Ill,  ^  233};  p.  234,  ^  429,  430; 
p.  624,  ^  892}  <f;  p.  628-629,  ^  893} 
q-t;   p.   684-686,  ^  905}  b.     Also, 
Gold,  Skin,  Lebchino,  Exercise,  In- 
dex II 
considered  in  connection  with  aloes,  can- 
tharides,  ergot,  dec,  and,  as  it  respects 
aloes  for  the  purpose,  particulariy,  of 
illustrating  the  philosophy  of  it's  ef- 
fects as  an  emmenagogue,  and  possi- 
bly as  leading  to  abortion — showing 
that  these  effecta  are  not  in  conse- 
quence of  the  supposed,  though  mis- 
taken action  of  aloes  upon  the  rectum, 
but  that  it  arises  from  a  special  rela- 
tion of  this  agent  to  the  mucous  tis- 
sue of  all  parts  through  which  it  de- 
termines an  alterative  reflex  ner\-uus 
influence  upon  the  tissue  in  its  pre- 
tcmaturally  irritable  states,  being  in 
this  respect  upon  the  same  physiolog- 
ical ground  as  cantharides  in  its  sjic-  ^ 
cial  action  upon  the  genito-urinary  or-  * 
gans,  or  as  expectorants  in  their  rela- 
tion to  irritable  conditions  of  the  pul- 
monary mucous  tissue,  and,  also,  to 
illustrate  the  special  differences  in  the 
vital  constitution  of  different  tissues, 
and  of  the  same  tissue  in  difierent 
parta,  and  of  different  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  continuous  tissue,  and  the 
corresponding  relations  of  remedial 
and  morbific  agents,  p.  59,  ^  129  A,  t  ; 
p.  61,  ^  132-133 ;  p.  62-63,  ^  135  a- 
d;  p.  65,  ^  143  c;  p.  67,  ^  149-151  ; 
p.  73,  ^  163;  p.  111,4  133};  p.  231 
-232,  M24 ;  p.  234,  ^  429,  430 ;  p. 
352-353,  4  524  d;  p.  366,  ^  556  6; 
p.  547-548,  4  663  (f ;  p.  556,  ^  889  s  ; 
p.  624,  4  892}  d;  p.  628-629,  ^  892} 
7-/;  p.  684-686,  }  905i  b;  p.  856- 
857,  4  1063  b.     Also,  Cantharides, 
Ergot,  Index  IL 
its  development,  and  that  of  the  ovaiia   • 
at  pubertT,  exerts  a  powerful  infhi- 
ence  in  advancing  the  maturity  of  the 
general  organism,  through  an  unin- 
terrupted leflex  action  or  the  nervous 
sjstem,  harmonioiiBly  with  their  rela- 
tions in  the  perpetuation  of  the  qw- 
dee,  and  thb  famoeiiee  to  fintftr  mft- 
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tnfud  •xtended  in  lobdiMd  and  mod- 
jM  coDditions  to  tha  flttfow  een- 
tt«f|  and  leflflcstfld  dmtd  with  that  i»- 
lietj  of  efbct  wUek  la  witnaaaad  b 
,  tha  difioeiioaa  betwaen  tha  parfeet 
and  tha  altaiad  animal,  and  briDga  tha 
ndnd  and  ita  paWiona  moia  or  hMa 
nndar  ita  awaj,  tha  nartooa  jnlhwawa 
.  in  the  latter  caaafiUlingaa  wall  upon 
tha  centiaa  in  which  it  originatea  aa 
npon  other  paiU;  being,  alao,  aqnallv 
tme  of  the  other  aaz— and  when  with 
the  ibfCfoing  are.  aeaociated  thoee 
long  progreetive  altarativa  inlKieneea 
of  rdlez  nerrona  aetioa  vpon  the 
IP*"""**  whidi  haYO  their  centrmetal 
eoarae  in  the  gia^  nftema,  and  nn- 
Ibid  their  great  final  eanae,  and  the 
ynddftn  increaae  of  that  action  at  the 
.  time  of  paitorition,  and  the  Uabflity 
of  the  milk  to  be  afiected  both  in  <||iian* 
tiftj  and  jqOalit j  bj  mental  emotiona, 
another  of  oor  maoT  iaolated  nam- 
idea  ia  preeented,  wnich|  through  ita 
anaUyiea,  iaterineta  the  modae  ope- 
mndi  of  morbino  and  remedial  agenta, 
mental  aa  well  aanhjaical,  and  defiea 
in  ita  own  behalf  and  in  that  of  ita 
analMiea,  eveij  law  that  mlea  in  the 
worldof  dead  matter,  p.  68-69, 4  153 
-169;  p.  80,  6  169  d;  p.  87,  4  180; 
p.  88,  f  186;  b.  180-lSl.  4  S87;  p. 
§81-238,  4  484;  p.  880,  4  600  n;  p. 
336-336, 4  512  a,  & ,  p.  352,  4  524  d ; 
p.  376-380.  4  578  ;  p.  434-435,  ^ 
680 ;  p.  662-663,  ^  896 ;  p.  686,  ^ 
905^  b;  p.  279-280,  f  449  a-J. 


V. 


Vaccine  Diskase.    See  Small-Pox,  In- 
dex II 

Van  Deen, 

bis  experiments,  with  others  by  Girtan- 
ner,  Stilling,  Budge,  Home,  and  John- 
son, proving  that  the  poison  of  the 
viper  in  producinff  death  is  not  ab- 
sorbed, but  exerted  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  nervous  system,  and  oth- 
er analogous  demonstrations,  p.  319- 
820,  4  494  Indd;  p.  525,  ^  828  b,  c. 
Also,  HYDBOPUoaiA,  ViKus  OF,  Index 
II. 

Vabix, 
its  pathology,  and  employed  to  illustrate 
the  dependence  of  venous  congestion 
upon  inflammation  of  the  veins,  p. 
600-504,  4  790-798 

VciNS — continued  from  Index  L, 
anatomical  account  of,  in   connexion 
with  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  and 
with  the  pathology  of  venout  conges- 
tion, phlebitis,  UM  variz,  p,  210,  4 


opix  u. 


_.,  p.  0M-M4»  4  794-: 
VBiAfirn  CoininanoK,  /M 
paitienlaril^  liable  to  ^Sffnai 
I  in  pfalebilia 

p.  ab-s68, 

%  Connai 

■dani 
lelpl 
power  of  the  baaii;  9d,  ll 
thacapillaiy  nitcriea;  U, 
■MlioiB  between  tbe  cani 
and  aitnriae  Uuoaf^  refla] 


of  the  aerrone 
moatfy  faj  tbe  ▼axying  qn 
tcanamitted  Uood  and  th 
iwnrtjtinn  of  the  vCerial  i 
dtht  an  adiTe  eontnctaon 
'  ticB  of  tbe  ▼einn  aiimiha» 
a  great  e^iteoa  bj  tbdr  V 
moaenlar  fibres,  in  which  i 
aympatfay  ia  eopedaOj  inu 
whioh  eontributce  to  the 
leflaz  action,  and,  aa  a  coi 
endowment,  in  at  tbe  Ibn 
their  dillbeive  InflaniBiatiai 
poeitiMi,  with  tbe  ezoeptf 
aoetion  power  of  tbe  bearf, 
ponndad  br  the  Aotbor,  i 

rWO-»W  «.-  p.  «4.« 
Vef.i  411s  p.  S86-S6fl 
e.  jWao,  p.  SI.  4  9S ;  p.  i 
pM,  4  169  d  ;  p.  88,  4  U 
?409«;  p.35&-356,^5S6 
*  733  /;  p.  501-504,  ^  7< 
606,  ^  803.  804  ;  p.  607- 
-811  ;  p.  724-726,  ^  961 ; 
i^ATHY,  CoNTiNuors ;  Oil 
Leeching,  Suppositokiks, 

the  suction  power  of  the  ] 
principal  cause  of  venous 
shown  especially  by  the  p 
lation,  and  that  of  the  abwi 
umbilical   vein,  p.  211,  & 
214,  ^  392  c.  «£  ;  p.  212,  ^ 

the  intestinal  do  not  absoib,  i 

^  269,  277;     p.   627,  ^  8 

Maokndib,  Index  II. ;  Vni 

Vairous  Congxstion — continai 

dex  /., 

propagates,  on  account  of  the 
tal  constitution  ofthercni 
a  depresaing  reflex  action  o 
OQB  system  upon  the  hear 
ries,  as  doea  also  acnte  rew 
mation ;  but,  nevertheless, 
ence  manifcsU  in  the  condi 
pulse  and  bloody  particular 
oral  congeationa,  that  p: 
condition  which,  when  aflS 
tiaaoes,  demanda  a  strictl} 
gistie  treatment,  and  whi< 
firmed  by  the  efiecta  of 
while,  also,  it  exemplifies  a 
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Venous  Conffestion— ^oxIteicMf. 

remarku>le  difference!  vbich  exist 
among  the  tissues  in  tbeb  Tital  con- 
stitution, p.  61-43,  ^  188-187 ;  p.  64, 
^  138-U2;  p.  67,  ^  149-161 ;  p.  72, 
TabU3;  p.  365-366,  ^  686  6 ,- p.  444 
-446,  ^  688  dr-f;  p.  606-609,  ^806- 
811;  p.  511,  (f  815;  p.  784-784,  4 
961-976;  p.  735-736,  ^  978-960. 
Also,  Vinous  Tissue,  Index  I. 
and  congestive  fevers  treatment  of,  par- 
ticularly by  bloodletting,  or  mm  qui- 
nine* dec,  may  be  required  in  mias- 
matic forms,  p  724-738,  (f  961-970. 
Also,  Causes,  Mobbifio  ;  Miasm, 
Cinchona,  Index  II. 

Vbratrum  Viriob, 
its  late  pretensions  as  a  substitata  for 
Bloodletting,  p.  860,  ^  1066  a.     Also, 
Tobacco,  Index  I. 

Vesicants.    See  Counteb-Ibbitantb, /n- 
dexll. 

Vessels, 
the  most  important  are  the  terminating 
series  of  the  arterial  capillariee,  whose 
Tariety  of  functions  and  products,  and 
their  modifications  as  induced  by  mor- 
bific and  remedial  agents,  and  by 
mental  emotions,  through  the  medi- 
um of  the  nervous  influence,  and  the 
analogies  between  the  organic  proc- 
esses of  animals  and  plants,  concur 
with  all  things  else  in  demonstrating 
the  broad  distinction  between  the 
laws  that  govern  the  organic  and  in- 
organic kingdoms,  p.  220-227,  ^  409 
6-411  ;  p.  355,  ^  526  a.  Also,  In- 
flammation, Stbucturb,  Index  II. ; 
Composition,  Oboanic  Compounds, 
dec.,  Index  I. 

<*Vestigb8  of  Cbbation,** 
introduced  to  illustrate  the  conseoQences 
of  the  Chemical  doctrines  of  Life,  p. 
183-192,^  850} /-358. 

Vision — continued  from  Index  /., 
the  latest  interpretation  of,  as  a  chemi- 
cal phenomenon,  p.  798,  ^  1084. 

Vital   Functions.     See  Functions   of 
Life,  Index  I.  and  II. 

Vital  Habit.     See  Habit,  Vital,  Index 
II 

VfTAUSM  AND  SouDiSM— «ontinued  from 
Index  /., 
the  doctrines  of,  contmne  to  be  essenti- 
ally conceded  by  the  Chemical  School 
of  Medicine,  p.  779-782,  ^  1028-1080 ; 
p.  796-799,  ^  1034. 

VrrAL  Pbinciple — continaed  from  Index 

/, 

continues  to  be   the   incubus  in  the 
dreams  of  Organic  Chemistry,  p.  796 
-797,  ^  1034. 
Vital  Pbopbbtibs— continued  firom  In- 
dex /., 

late  experiments  felalire  to,  showing  the 


Vital  Properties — continued. 

distinction  between  the  organic  prop- 
erties and  the  nervous  nower,  and  con- 
firming thft  writer's  philosophy  upon 
this  subject,  that  the  fiormer,  through 
the  instruments  of  action,  carry  on  the 
functions,  while  these,  in  the  animal 
kingdom,  are  constantly  influenced 
by  the  nervoua  power  as  a  vital  agent, 
p.  803-808,  ^  1039-1044.  Also,  Vi- 
tal Pdvciplb,  Obganic  liiFB,  Index 
I. ;  Ibis,  Index  II. ;  Nbbvous  Powbb, 
Index  I.  and  II. 
aa  agreement  upon,  between  Dr.  Cab- 
PBMTBB  and  the  Author,  p.  95-96,  (f 
169  b. 

Volition.    See  Will,  Index  I.  and  II. 

Volemavn, 
experiments  by,  showing  that  the  Skin 
IS  rendered  by  narcotization  an  ex- 
tremely aeositive  source  of  convul- 
sions, and  indicative  of  a  broad  dis- 
tinction between  the  trunks  of  nerves 
and  their  expanded  extremities— in- 
troduced, along  with  the  analogies 
supplied  by  Cx>kl,  Friction,  dec,  to 
show  that  Vesicants,  Setons,  Issues, 
Mercury,  Iodine,  Tobacco,  and  other 
things  applied  to  the  skin,  produce 
their  effects  upon  interna!  parts 
through  alterative  influences  of  reflex 
nervous  action,  modified  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  agent,  and  the  ef- 
fects determined,  also,  according  to 
the  fluctuating  susceptibilities  of  the 
organs,  p.  338,  ^  514  d ;  p.  348,  ^  516 
rf.  No  13;  p.  592^93,  ^  891^  k;  p. 
666-667,  ^  902  ^904.  Also,  Skin, 
Cold,  Showeb-Bath,  Counteb-Ib- 
bitamts,  Seton,  Lbechino,  Plas- 
tbbs.  Tobacco,  Sedatives  {Acomte)^ 
Poultices,  Mbbcubial  Remedies, 
Index  I  L 

Vomiting, 
its  physiological  analogies  to  respira- 
tion, the  great  variety  of  means  by 
which  it  may  be  determined  that  are 
incapable  of  absorption,  including 
mental  emotions,  associate  with  their 
'  modus  operandi  through  reflex  action 
of  the  nervous  system  that  of  the  true 
emetics,  which,  along  with  the  pro- 
found phonological  and  therapeutical 
effects  of  the  latter  and  the  superficial 
ones  of  the  former,  concur  with  all 
our  other  demonstrations  in  bringing 
the  modus  operandi  of  all  remedial 
and  morbific  causes,  physical  and 
mental,  under  one  common  philoso- 
phy, p.  825-828,  ^  600  e-m ;  p.  838- 
885,  i  508-51 1 ;  p.  836-387,  ^  514  b ; 
p.  664,  ^  900;  p.  666-«72,  ^  902  »- 
904  a ;  p.  704,  ^  948  a-944  a.  Also, 
Embtics,  Stomacm,  Disgust,  6ba- 
Sicknbbs,  Rbbpisatioii,  Rbflbz  Ac 
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Vomiting — condniie<2. 

TioN,  Remedial  Action,  Mertal 
Emotions,  &c.,  inifx  i/. 
a  comtitational  provirion  for  the  exi- 
gencieu  of  Infancy  in  man,  but  not  of 
animals,  illustratinff  their  physiologi- 
cal distinctions,  and  presenting  an  el- 
ementary principle  in  the  general 
plan  of  Organic  Designs,  showing, 
also,  how  all  physical  agents,  whether 
natural,  morbific,  or  remedial,  corre- 
spond in  their  influences  according  to 
the  existing  physiological  conditions, 
and,  in  connexion  wiQk  its  disappear- 
ance in  advancing  life,  indicative  of 
the  natural  changes  that  are  incident 
to  organs  in  their  mutable  properties, 
and  that  this  mutability  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  disease  and  its  cure, 
and  that,  in  correspondence  with  the 
changes  in  other  organs,  the  nervous 
centres  naturally  fluctuate  in  their 
liability  to  developments  of  reflex 
nervous  actions  and  in  their  modes 
and  influences  upon  which  vomiting, 
and  much  of  the  progressive  muta- 
tions in  organic  life,  and  the  corre- 
sponding effects  of  morbific  and  reme- 
dial agents  depend,  p.  373-381,  ^  576 
-679.  Also,  iNrANCY,  Uterus,  Lac- 
tation, Strocture,  Index  II. ;  Vital 
Properties,  Organic  Life,  Index  I. ; 
Youth,  Nbbvous  Poweb,  Index  I. 
and  II. 

W. 

Warm  Bath, 

its  cfTcct  in  relieving  pain  and  promot- 
ing slcop,  the  result  of  a  sedative  re- 
flex action  of  the  nervous  system  de- 
termined upon  the  nervous  mechan- 
ism, p.  589,  ^  891  />,  exemplifying, 
also,  the  modus  operandi  of  Narcotics, 
Antispasmodics,  &c.,  and  the  great 
recuperative  law,  p.  592-593,  ^  891^ 
k;  p.  681-683,  ^  905  6 ,-  p.  838,  \ 
1057* — while  it  equally  extends  its 
influence  to  all  other  parts  through 
the  same  medium,  operating  accord- 
in?  to  the  nature  of  the  part  and  ex- 
isting susceptibilities,  being  like  cold 
in  its  action  upon  the  kidneys  a  stim- 
ulus to  the  bladder,  by  which  it  will 
immediately  determine  its  contraction, 
which  is  one  of  the  numerous  simple 
processes  that  interpret  the  modus 
operandi  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents,  and  its  relief  of  diseases  ac- 
cording to  temperature  and  the  activ- 
ity or  indolence  of  morbid  states  and 
the  nature  of  the  affected  part,  pre- 
sents a  parallel  with  the  effects  of  in- 
ternal remedies  according  to  their 
doses  and  analogous  conditions,  and 


Wann 

thus  farther  illustrates 
doctrine  of  morbific  aik 
tion  as  applied  to  all  c 
the  medium  of  reflex  n 
ence,  and  of  his  doctxim 
tion  of  that  influence  act 
nature  of  its  exciting 
and  Skin,  Cold,  Kidnei 
Opium,  PocLTicBs  and  N 
TiONs;  Recuperation,! 
piBATioN,  Food,  £xbb< 
tube.  Index  II. 

Water,  Hot, 
its  effects  in  its  action  upi 
ach  in  producing  free 
like  the  glow  and  moist u 
fiioe  which  often  spring : 
contact  of  food  with  the 
as  the  odour  or  expecU 
increase  the  flow  of  salt 
contact  of  cold  air  with 
starts  the  secretion  of 
fear,  and  anxiety,  and  jea 
the  same  along  with  pei 
grief  the  tears,  and  all  def 
reflex  or  direct  action  oi 
system,  illustrates  the  p 
eration  of  that  influence 
simple  conditions  in  modi 
tion  of  the  secerning  ves 
whole  collectively  stretc 
elusive  analogies  to  the 
.  ing  effects  of  emetics,  ca 
of  blood,  <kc.,  and  throu; 
alogies,  and  independent] 
er  accumulated  proof,  tc 
other  simultaneous  eflect 
cident  to  morbific  and  ren 
in  their  action  upon  part 
seat  of  their  dircnrt  oporat 
also  show  how  the  nerve 
is  variously  modified  in 
according  to  the  nature  o 
causes,  and  that  the  ch; 
secretions  are  owing  to  tl 
ly  modified  conditions,  a 
tbe  substantive  existence 
ing  nature  of  the  Princij 
the  Mental  Emotions  ori 
now  leaving  the  stomach 
turn,  and  considering  hovt 
ter  muscle  is  held  in  con! 
perpetual  determination 
the  nervous  influence,  a 
natural  peristaltic  movcm< 
also,  upon  reflex  actions 
ous  system  that  have  th 
tal  origin  in  all  parts  of 
intestinal  mucous  tissue. 
as  the  muscles  in  dcgli 
more  circumscribed  pori 
things  that  produce  vom 
mucous  lining  of  the  st 
that  it  is  through  the  san 
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Water,  Hot — continued. 

that  an  enema  of  warm  water  increai- 
ea  the  intestinal  movement!,  we  be- 
come asBured  that  their  greater  accel- 
fration,  and  other  attendant  effecta 
that  result  from  the  addition  of  salt, 
or  soap,  or  aloes,  dec.,  to  the  simple 
enema,  depend  equally  upon  the  same 
reflected  influence,  and  equally,  there- 
fore, when  cathartics  are  administer- 
ed by  the  stomach,  since,  also,  if  the 
enemas  do  not  increase  the  pexistal- 
tic  moTements  by  their  absorption, 
but,  like  the  natural  morements  and 
the  contraction  of  the  sphincter  mus- 
cle, and  the  act  of  swallowing,  and 
the  Tomiting  from  drinking  warm  wa- 
ter or  tickling  the  fauces,  or  a  mental 
emotion,  through  the  nervous  influ- 
ence, then,  since  there  is  no  absorp- 
tion, must  all  the  other  eflects,  cura- 
tive or  morbific,  be  equally  due  to  that 
influence— and  thus,  finally,  a  broad 
ground  of  exact  analogies  is  obtained 
for  going  in  pursuit  of  an  apparently 
endless  variety  of  other  concurring 
facts  that  are  relative  to  the  modus 
operandi  of  all  other  remedial  and 
morbific  agents,  physical  and  mental, 
p.  107-1 11,^  236-2331 ;  p.  230-232, 
4  422  6-424;  p.  289,  ^  461 ;  p.  296, 
4  476  e;  p.  301-302,  ^  481  b;  p. 336 
-^6,  ^  512  a,  6;  p.  339-340,  ^  514 
h;  p.  351,  (f  524  a,  No.  1  ;  p.  451,  ^ 
692  a;  p.  478^79,  ^  740  a,  6;  p. 
483-484,  ^  746  c;  p.  634,  ^  844;  p. 
563-565,  i  889  a-i;  p.  630-632,  ^ 
8921  b,  c ;  p.  634,  $  892|  b ;  p.  662- 
663,  ^  896 ;  p.  667-670,  ^  902  d-i ; 
p.  704,  ^  943  a;  p.  866-867,  ^  1067 
«.    Also,  Reflex  Action,  Remedial 
Action,  Secretion  and  Excbetion, 
Sweat,  Bile,  Weeping,  Feab,  Dis- 
gust, Cathartics,  Emetics,  Alter- 
atives,   Bloodletting,    Leeching, 
SopposiTORiEs ;  Sympathy,  Continu- 
ous ;  Soul  and  Instinctive  Princi- 
ple, Index  IL 

iTsBPINO, 

tlie  result  of  an  emotion,  however  vio- 
lent, that  rarely  produces  much  dis- 
turbance, not  even  of  the  organs  of 
circulation,  since  it  determines  the 
nervous  influence  mostly  upon  the 
lachrymal  glands,  as  disgust  does  upon 
the  mucous  tissue  of  the  stomach,  and 
an^r  upon  the  voluntary  muscles, 
while  otner  emotions,  like  fear,  im- 
part to  that  influence  a  more  univer- 
sal direction — thus  exemplifjring,  like 
the  physioloff^  of  respiration,  of  the 
contraction  of  the  sphincter  muscles, 
dec.,  the  manner  in  which  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  direct  the  nerv- 
ous iafloencc  vpon  spwial  parts,  ac- 


Weepinff — conHnuei. 

cormng  to  the  nature  of  the  former 
and  the  natural  or  acquired  suscepti- 
bilities of  the  latter ;  and  coonectmg 
the  foregoing  with  the  morbific  efiects 
of  gxief  and  the  curative  ones  of  hope 
ana  joy,  we  come  to  readily  under- 
stand, through  these  facts  alone,  how 
the  nervous  influence  is  variously 
modified  and  rendered  alterative  by 
physical  agents  according  to  the  par- 
ticular virtuea  of  each  one — and  these 
coincidences  denote  the  substantive 
existence  and  self-acting  nature  of 
the  Soul.  See  refereneet  under  Wa- 
ter, Hot,  Index  Il.y  and  p.  880,  ^ 
1074. 
Whoopino-Couoh, 
treatment  of,  p.  640,  ^  892i  A;  p.  844, 

^1058ik. 
emetics  break  up  a  paroxysm  by  substi- 
tuting a  new  modification  of  reflex 
nervous  influence,  since  in  coughing 
and  vomiting  the  abdominal  muscles 
are  alike  concerned,  and  when  an 
emetic  operates  it  introduces  through 
the  reflex  nervous  action  a  new  com- 
bination of  movements,  and  thus  nec- 
essarily interrupts  those  upon  which 
coughing  depends,  and  for  this  rea- 
son should  the  cough,  or  tickling  the 
fiinces,  or  any  other  cause  bring  on 
vomiting,  the  paroxysm  of  cou^ninff 
vrili  be  equally  arrested ;  but  m  aU 
the  cases  the  results  beyond  the  in- 
terruption of  the  paroxysm  will  de- 
'pend  more  or  less  upon  the  special 
nature  of  the  nauseant  or  emetic  em- 
ployed— all  of  which  advances  our 
other  multitudinous  demonstrations 
of  the  modus  operandi  of  all  morbific 
and  remedial  agents  beyond  the  seat 
of  their  direct  operation  through  al- 
terative influences  of  reflex  action  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  against  the 
crude  devices  of  Chemistiy,  p.  Ill,  ^ 
233} ;  p.  336-338,  ^  514  J,  c.     Also, 
Antispasmodics,  Hiccough,  Hyste- 
ria, Rbspieation,  Stomach,  Emet- 
ics, Index  IL ;  Nervous  Power,  In- 
dex I.  and  IL 
philosophy  of  efiects  of  open  air  and 
change  of  place  in  relieving^^xem- 
plifying  a  complex   series  of  reflex 
actions  of  the  nervous  system  as  the 
immediately  alterative  means,  a  cu- 
rative reflex  influence  being  first  pro- 
pagated upon  the  digestive  organs 
through  a  primary  impression  upon 
the  mucous  tissue  of  the  lungs  and 
akin,  and  subsequently  through  the 
improved  or  invigorated  condition  of 
the  former  organs  upon  the  pulmo- 
naij  mucous  tissue;  the  same  phi- 
losqihy  bring  appbcablt  wbtn  diaiige 
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of  Climate,  exercise,  cold  or  warm 
bathing,  (nction,  and  analogous  means 
promote  the  healing  of  superficial  ul- 
cers or  assuage  pulmonary  phthisis, 
though  the  relief  doubtless  depends 
more  or  less  upon  reflex  influences 
propagated  directly  from  the  skin 
upon  the  main  seats  of  disease,  or 
from  the  voluntary  muscles  as  the  re- 
sult of  their  exercise,  while,  also,  no 
small  amount  of  what  is  thus  appa- 
rently due  to  physical  causes  is  often 
owing  to  a  direct  nenrous  influence 
excited  by  those  emotions  that  are 
awakened  by  the  gladdening  aspects 
of  Nature,  l^  social  intercourse,  dec. 
— all  of  which  is  rendered  tributary  to 
the  Author*s  general  object  of  advanc- 
ing that  philosophy  in  medicine  which 
appears  to  him  to  hold  no  fellowship 
with  the  institutions  of  inorganic  Na- 
ture, p.  543,  ^855-866;  p. 579-680, 
4  890^  d,  and  rtfetencM  there;  p. 
662-663,  ^  896 ;  p.  670-671,  ^  902 
IK.  Also,  Rbflbx  Action  ;  Causes, 
MoKBiFio ;  Remedial  Action,  Men- 
tal Emotions,  Hope,  dec.,  /iideae  //. 

relieved  by  Antispasmodics  through  a 
sedative  reflex  mfluence  acting  upon 
the  muscular  tissue,  p.  592-693,  ^ 
89U  k. 
Will— continued  from  Indtz  /., 

considered  in  its  relations  to  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  Mind  and  to  the  In- 
stincUve  Principle,  p.  877-881,  ^  1072 
^1075 

acts  upon  the  intestine  in  defiscation  as 
upon  the  bladder  in  fulfilling  an  anal- 
ogous function,  is  sometimes  capable 
of  ejecting  food  from  the  stomacn,  or, 
on  the  contrary,  will  often  restrain 
nausea, p.  325,  ^  500  e;  p. 326,^  500 
h.    Also,  Dbfecation,  Sea-Sickness, 

by  its  direct  action  upon  the  main  cen- 
tre of  the  nervous  system  it  determ- 
ines the  nervous  influence  in  an  elect- 
ive manner,  and  without  regard  to  in- 
termediate nerves,  upon  the  voluntaiy 
muscles,  which  are  thus  brought  into 
action  by  their  own  inherent  proper- 
ties, to  which  the  nervous  influence 
sustains  the  relation  of  a  stimulus ; 
and  when  it  is  considered  with  what 
vehement  power  the  Will  may  urge 
the  nervous  influence  upon  the  mus- 
cles of  volition,  we  are  supplied  with 
an  interpretation  of  the  violence  which 
excessive  Joy,  Anger,  Fear,  blows  upon 
the  epigastrium,  surgical  operations, 
prussic  acid,  the  virus  of  serpents, 
dec,  may  inflict  upon  the  organs  of 
organic  Hfe  through  the  same  medi- 
um, p.  89,  ^  188;  p.  103,  ^  205;  p. 


Will— amfimied. 

107-111,  ^  SS7-4»3i;  p.  124-125,  f 
843-246;  p.  296,  ^  476  e;  p.  296,  ^ 
476i  ki  p.  300-301,  4  479;  p.  302, 
^  481  hi  p.  319-321,  ^  494  h^i  p. 
323-328,  i  500  <^-«;  p.  334-335,  ^ 
509^11 ;  p.  525-526,  4  828  o-c. 
with  rare  exceptions,  it  so  disposes  the 
nervous  influence  that  it  terminates 
without  tnstitutinff  reflex  actions,  as 
are  apt  to  arise  from  Mental  Emo- 
tions; but  a  remarkable  exception  oe- 
onrs  in  sleeping  in  an  erect  posture, 
especially  in  roosting,  and  very  anal- 
ogous to  that  are  the  spasmodic  aflce- 
tions  (particularly  of  Uie  muscles  of 
the  lower  extremitiea  whoi  rendered 
susceptible  by  diseases  of  the  abdom- 
inal organs)  which  arise  from  extend- 
ing or  ^  stretching**  the  limbs  whoi 
in  a  horizontal  posture,  and  as  often 
experienced  by  the  Author,  p.  890- 
891,  ^  1077.    Also,  RoosTiMo,  bda 

n. 

while  the  Will  limits  the  nervous  influ- 
ence to  whatever  voluntary  muscles 
it  chooses,  the  Mental  Emotions  ffen- 
erally  afiect  particular  parts  in  their 
natural  state  according  to  the  particu- 
lar nature  of  each  one,  or  as  they  may 
be  compounded,  as  Shame  the  capil- 
laries of  the  fiice.  Grief  the  lachrymal 
glands  and  stomach.  Disgust  the  stom- 
ach mostly.  Fear  the  kidneys,  skin, 
and  heart.  Anger  the  voluntary  mus- 
cles, die. ;  and  what  is  thus  true  of 
mental  emotions  is  more  or  less  so  of 
certain  morbific  and  reme^al  agents 
of  a  physical  nature,  as  Cantharides 
strikes  at  the  genito-urinary  organs, 
Narcotics,  the  brain.  Mercury  at  the 
salivary  glands,  dec. ;  but  in  a  gen- 
eral sense  moibific  agents  are  less  cir- 
cumscribed, and  some  of  them,  as  the 
predisposing  causes  of  fever,  render 
the  nervous  influence  universally  al- 
terative, and  coming  to  conditions  of 
disease  this  complexion  is  changed, 
and  all  external  things,  food,  exerase, 
mental  emotions,  dec.,  present  new 
phenomena,  notonly  according  to  their 
nature,  force,  dec,  but  in  parts  upon 
which  they  may  have  no  apparent 
effect  in  their  natural  states,  and 
since  the  foregoing  general  limitation 
of  the  efiects  of  morbific  and  remedial 
agents  to  particular  parts  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  agent,  and  the  part, 
and  the  varying  susceptibilities,  is  en- 
tirely opposed  to  the  dilTusive  action  of 
^Ivanism  and  electricity,  and  as  there 
IS  no  analogy  between  the  excitinc 
causes  and  modifying  influences  m 
the  nervous  agent  and  those  of  whidi 
Chemistry  takes  any  cognixance,  and 
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(Till — continued. 

since  tho  aamo  limitation  of  effects 
applies  in  health  with  the  precision 
of  laws  to  the  Will  and  Mental  Emo- 
tions, and  as  the  Will  has  the  nenr- 
ous  medium  through  which  physical 
agents  produce  their  effects  under  its 
own  self-acting  control  in  its  office  of 
Toluntaiy  motion,  and  as  some  of  the 
Mental  Emotions  rarely  institute  re- 
flex actions,  but  are  restricted  to  one 
half  of  tho  supposed  galvanic  circuit, 
and  as  the  Will  nearly  always  oper- 
ates exclusively  through  the  motor 
half,*  tho  proof  becomes  conclusive 
that  our  Chemical  friends  must  look 
for  some  other  instrumentality  than 
galvanism  or  any  of  their  known  ag- 
encies or  laws  to  expound  the  prob- 
lems of  life  and  disease.  See  fore- 
going references;  Causks,  Morbific; 
Hbmedibs,  Mental  Emotions,  the  in- 
dividual Fassions,  Remedial  Action, 
Keitlex  Action,  Structube,  Index  II. 
employed  in  demonstrating  the  substan- 
tive existence  and  self-acting  nature 
of  the  Soul  and  Instinctive  l%nciple, 
p.  874-879,  ^  1071-1076. 


Y. 

'awnino 

may  bo  the  result  of  thinking  about  it, 
or  of  mental  sympathy,  or  of  weari- 
ness, and  depends  immediately  upon 
complex  influences  of  direct  and  rc- 
flox  actions  of  the  nervous  system — 
the  former  cases  displaying  the  in- 
cipient development  by  the  direct  ac- 
tion of  tho  mind  and  a  consequent 
institution,  through  its  irritation  of 
the  pulmonary  mucous  tissue,  of  re- 
flex action,  as  in  involuntary  respira- 
tion, and  after  the  manner  of  Disgust 
in  producing  vomiting,  while  in  the 
latter  case  the  primary  influence  of 
tho  nervous  centres  proceeds  from  the 
voluntary  muscles— employed  in  ex- 
pounding tho  modus  operandi  of  mor- 


Yawning— eoiiitm(e<{. 

bific  and  remedial  agents,  and  in  de- 
monstrating the  subrtantive  existence 
and  self-acting  power  of  the  Soul,  p. 
327-328,  ^  600  j-m ;  p.  340,  ^  514  k- 
m ;  p.  634,  ^  844 ;  p.  631-632,  ^  893 
b ;  p.  888-889,  ^  1077.  Also,  Dis- 
gust, Sneezing,  Sea-Sickness,  Ex- 
ercise, Mental  Emotions,  &c.,  In- 
dexll. 

Youth— continued  from  Index  /., 
its  various  developments  are  strongly 
illustrative  of  the  natural  mutability 
of  the  properties  of  life  which  is 
greatly  designed  to  fulfil  the  exigen- 
cies incident  to  the  progressive  stages 
from  Infancy  to  Manhood,  and  from 
which  arise  diseases  and  their  cure — 
thus  supplying,  also,  natural  examples 
of  well-marked  alterative  influences 
of  the  nervous  system  in  the  deep  re- 
cesses of  organic  life,  since  all  the  re- 
markable mutations  which  cliaracter- 
ize  this  stage  of  progress,  and  much 
of  its  moral  attributes,  are  mainly  ow- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  organs 
of  generation,  and  an  attendant  al- 
terative influence  of  reflex  nervous 
action,  whoso  centripetal  source  is  es- 
pecially the  testes  in  one  sex  and  tho 
ovaria  in  the  other — and  farther  il- 
lustrated by  the  differences  between 
the  perfect  and  altered  animal,  while, 
also,  the  physiological  changes  be- 
come the  groundwork  of  new  dis- 
eases or  modifications  of  former  ones, 
and  all  serving  as  a  standard  of  inter- 
pretation of  tne  modus  operandi  of 
morbific  and  remedial  agents,  physic- 
al and  mental,  p.  65,  ^  117;  p.  66,  ^ 
120;  p  61,  ^  133  c;  p.  68-69.  ^  153 
-159;  p.  121,^237;  p.  352,  ^  524  <£  ; 
p.  376-378,  ^  578.  Also,  Organs  or 
Generation,  Pabturition,  Preg- 
nancy, Alteratives,  Predisposi- 
tion, Miasm  ;  Antimony,  Tartar- 
IZED ;  Reflex  Action,  Index  II. ; 
Vital  Properties,  Organic  Liff^ 
ItuUx  I. 


•  The  CbomiBt  is  dsdred  to  consldor  psrtienlarly  this  CmL 
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P.S. — An  important  omi«!«on  was  made  in  that  part  of  our  Aj 
latcs  to  the  progress  of  *'physii>lo;»ioal  and  pntholo^icral  ohi.*ini>tr 
having  converted  to  our  piirpi>ses  the  doetrineof  the  "corrolaiiun  ♦»; 
organic  chemistrv,  in  its  discomfiture,  is  now  ap]iealiii^.  Tlii>  t'lciu 
an  iibundonuient  of  the  whole  ground  to  the  vital  solidist.  It  i>  a 
nicnt  that  the  powers  of  nature,  as  they  ojieratf.  in  the  iiit>r;r:inic  « 
inapplicable  to  living  IxMugs,  and  that  the  assumption  has  tx't'ninc  ii 
are  transmuted  into  something  very  dilVerent,  but  wnntinjr  in  i'v<;n- 
prr)of  than  sucli  as  r(.»sts  ujion  mere  analogies  observed  in  tin*  inor 
without  any  analogies  between  la-ganie  and  inorganic  hcinps.  Th 
mutation  L«  tlierefore  claimed  by  the  vital  solidist  as  ]ii>  vital  j«ri 
riously  enough,  the  chi"niicii-vitali>t,  in  accepting  this  :is<inn]>ti<ii 
for  a  vital  jtrinciple.  Finally,  if  the  vital  force  be  a  *"tran"»f«ir 
electricity,  &c.,  why  is  lieat,  electricity,  &c.,  so  con«picnonsly  inani 
living  bfings?  "Why  not  altogether  converted  into  the  siipjtnst.'d  "f 
How  will  be  reconciled  with  the  sup])r)sed  *' metamorphosis  ol"  hi*a 
the  prodigicnis  elalniration  af  nhsolufc  lu'at  by  that  orp-niiic  stnjcii 
to  b«'  the  medium  through  which  *'ln.'tu  is  trnnsfonned  into  vi:;i|  t 
funetion  ihi-.  whirji  is  >iTnult:ineoii'«]y  mgni't'il  in  '*  traii-t"i-niiip 
fort'c"  ami  ^leiivniiimr  ]i«ar  nnd«'r  its  u.-nal  rniuUiiiin-^  I  \Vi'  -i] 
seareclv  I»i*  conteTuli-d  tliat  tin."*  «>eii^ibli'  «'alori«"  i>  jil>o  vital  turi---. 
its  ci»nipl''te  sul'iiii^.-ioii  to  llie  vitali/iiiir  jmwer  of  the  wlmli*  t<r.::i 
thi"*  i'on>i'«feiH'y  b-'  niaiTitaiiieil.  tlh*  iiianitV.-tatiniis,  liv  tl:i«»  j  ;..■: 
lioTi,  nt' all  tlie  u-ual  t-lVn  i-;  of  caliTic  liotfi  i!|i-n  tlrinl  aijil  !i\ii.; 
con.-i;:ii  tlic  >]»ecniari()n  to  tlie  sann*  t'jiv  a>  i>  aiteudiug  the  phvrit. 
lers  niy>iiiicd  a]iplicatiou  to  the  bcicuce  of  lilc. 
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THE 


INSTITUTES  OF  MEDICINE. 


By  MAKTYN  PAINE,  A.M.,  M.D.,  LL.D., 

Frufosaor  of  tiic  Institutca  of  Medicine  and  Materia  Hedica  in  the  University  of  tlie  City  of  ^cw 
York ;  Corresponding  Metnber  of  the  Royal  Verein  fQr  Heilkunde  in  Preusaen ;  Cor- 
responding Member  of  the  Geeellschaft  fiir  Natur  and  Heilkunde  zu 
Dresden ;  Member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  Leipslc ;  of 
the  Medical  Society  of  Sweden ;  of  the  Montreal 
Natural  History  Society;  and  of  many 
other  Learned  Sodetie-i. 

With  a  Portrait.    New  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  a  Copious  Index. 

8vo,  Sheep,  Four  Dollars. 

The  Publishers,  in  olTering  to  the  profession  a  New  and  Enlarged  Edition  of  Dr.  Paints  Imbti- 
TUTKS  or  Medicims,  avail  themselves  of  the  opinion  of  the  Medical  Press  in  behalf  of  tlie  work, 
and  sul(join  numerous  extracts  from  lato  periodicals.  Some  of  t^e  extracts  bear  upon  a  controvert- 
ed question,  but  tlie  Publishers  are  not  disposed  that  their  copyright  shall  suffer  by  any  abstraction 
from  the  merits  of  the  work ;  and  that  tlie  latter  may  go  forth  under  unquestionable  authority, 
they  have  made  the  extracts  of  unusual  length.  As  a  prophet,  also,  is  said  to  be  without  honor  in 
his  own  country,  the  Publishers  are  disposed  to  ithow  that  exceptions  occadonally  arise,  and  that 
this  may  be  the  more  apparent,  and  as  they  are  content  withal,  they  limit  the  extracts  to  Ameriflan 
periodicals ;  or,  rather,  do  not  await  the  arrival  of  Foreign  Notices  of  this  Fourth  Edition  of  tlio 
lasTiTTrrmg. 


October  8, 185S. 


From  the  Sete  York  Journal  of  Medicine^  May,  IS!)S. 


*"  The  Itutitu'ea  is  full  of  learning  and  phlloso- 
]phy,  and  tlie  reader,  while  Impressed  with  the 
profound  erudition  of  the  author,  can  not  but  be 
amazed  at  the  amount  of  labor  the  book  dis- 
closes. *  *  Professor  Paine  is  engaged  in  a  struj;- 
ge  for  truth.  His  mind  is  concentrated  upon 
e  elimination  of  factis,  and  in  the  pursuit  of 
what  he  deems  right  he  seeks  not  the  applause 
of  his  contemporaries.  He  knows  full  well  that 
principles  must  and  will  survive  the  disputations 
of  the  controversialist.  •  •  Ho  is,  in  every  sense 
of  the  word,  a  medical  philosopher,  a  devotee  of 
■clenee,  and  a  commentator  wboi>e  opinions  will 
not  only  pass  to  posterity,  but  receive  the  high 
tribute  to  which  they  are  entitled.  Inflexible  in 
his  convictions  of  truth,  he  can  not  be  moved  by 
friend  or  foe — and  he  pursues  his  onward  coumo 
with  an  earnestoess  and  xeal  characteristic  of  the 
man.  *  *  We  can  confidently  recommend  the  In- 


stitutes both  to  the  practitioner  and  student  of 
medicine ;  to  the  former  it  will  be  a  rich  treat — 
it  will  open  to  him  the  wide  and  fruitful  flel4  of 
medical  science,  and  he  will  see  elaborated  In  It 
the  grfcat  and  leading  questions  whlrh  have  so 
long  constituted  the  basis  of  controversy  among 
the  learned  in  our  profusvion.  Tlie  latter  will 
find  it  a  treanury  of  knowledge — a  veritable  en- 
ryclop»;lia  —  full  of  the  prominent  farts  of  his 
Hcicnce ;  and  its  tendency,  moreover,  will  be  to 
induct  him  Into  habits  of  thought  and  reflection. 
I^astly,  we  may  be  i»emiltted  to  say  that  the  ar- 
ticle on  the  *Kight<<  of  Authont*  has  been  elicit- 
ed by  what  Profesisor  Psine  deemed  an  InfringG- 
nient  upon  his  claims;  and  he  has  enten>d  upon 
the  suhjcct  not  only  with  seal,  but,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  law,  ho  ha^  made  out  his  case  by  a 
chain  of  very  positive  evidence." 


From  the  aame  Jovmal  of  July,  l*y>S. 


*' There  is  nowhere  to  be  found  In  medical  lit- 
erature, nor  in  all  medical  works  extant  put  to- 
gether, so  full,  so  complete,  so  accurate  an  ex- 
position and  elucMation  of  the  Ainctlons,  and 
the  paramount  Importance  of  the  ganglionie  sy^• 
tem  In  Influencing  all  the  organic  functions  (in- 
cluding M^cretion)  phynlologlcally  and  pathologic 
ally,  as  Is  contained  in  the  *In«tltues  and  other 
writing*  of  Dr.  I*alne.  An  examination  of  t.c 
Index  of  the  *  Institutes'  alone  will  prove  thi^. 
Fifty  such  essays  as  that  of  Dr.  Campbell  could 
be  compiled  fh>m  the  '  Institutes,*  and  then 
leave  material,  (acts,  and  illustrations  enough  for 
as  many  more,  all  embodying  and  setting  forth 


the  same  doctrine*.  •  •  The  author  of  the  *  In- 
'titutes'  and  of  the  '  Medical  and  Physiological 
C«>niinentarios'  can  well  aflTord  to  bide  his  time. 
His  fame  is  secure.  It  will  grow  brighter  with 
time.  The  profession  will  delight  to  clurli^h  it 
nnd  to  do  him  honor.  They  will  not  allow  a 
single  particle  of  his  just  merits  to  perii«h,  or  to 
111  appropriated  by  othrri*.  Poste-ity  w  ill  vindi- 
rato  all  his  Just  claims  and  assign  his  rank  anmng 
the  great  minds  of  our  countrj'.  Hut  few  proper- 
ly appreciate,  or  sr*'  even  acquainted  with  the 
extent  of  his  Herculean  labors.  None  bnt  thoee 
who  have  labored  In  the  same  field  can  Justly  es- 
timate the  vast  range  of  his  learning. — C.  A.  L.** 


From  the  American  Medteal  OazeUe,  New  York,  June,  1S5S. 


**That  the  *  Institutes  of  Medicine'  and  the 
*  Medical  and  Physiological  Commentaries*  are 
characterised  by  great  analytie  power,  profound 
phlloetiphy,  rare  genius,  and  unsurpassed  leam- 
ning,  no  candid  reader  can  deny ;  that  they  will 
rank  with  the  ibremost  works  in  our  science,  and 
entitle  their  author  to  a  high  rank  among  the 


greateat  men  tn  medicine,  will  hardly  be  dis- 
puted. *  *  In  the  late  Appendix  to  the  institute-* 
many  important  subjects  are  discussed  with  the 
unuai  aeuteness  and  ability  of  the  author.  The 
Index,  of  176  pages,  may  well  be  called  a  model 
iiidexy  as  it  contains  a  brief  summary,  as  it  were, 
of  the  entire  work.** 


fiinCtlDn*  BAd  All  Qlfl   phTi40'     nfQpriM.tFnBHa  af  the 

V  funi^Ucn  of  tha  ncrrou  >r>-    olosi<^1 1"  HlOTspcii 
OTputorthatnBBanwaDriliit  I  IniUluta  of  Hadld 

Fran  du  Vtr^lab  Mtdital  Journal,  July.  II 


"  IB  these  demncntsdiji.  when  nil 

Kink  lu  lis  niM  by  policy  tlun  to  *illo>r  1 
KUidati»  of  rtoon  nnd  Jnilenwnt ;  In  tlirruj  iKtl 

of  l)u.I.  ire,  El  leut.  4hould  not  withbnlil  o 
liloir"d  duf.iiH  of  thn  righL    Ho.BT,ir  we  m. 
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Dr.  Pilna  ■till  nil 
Blchit  and  Iho  Tito 
cliarna  tmldlj  and 
cnWn«  nulu  of  till 

"  It  ll]lUtl]>dtH>  u 

vntlKiitnr  and  lunl 


:  of  orlfctiitUtf  uid  Indepcndei 


h  Ibe  vlovt    piLihoUET,  and  then 

urn.     A  do-     jtft 

1  of  tbougbt       II  U,  n  amfriHi,  i 


PROFESSOR   PAINE*S   INSTITUTES  OF  MEDICINE. 


f^ns  are  built  up  and  maintained  in  a  hpalthfiil 
con(iition  for  the  rcf^Iar  pt>rfurinuncc  of  tlieir 
approprltttti  ftinctioriM  by  a  principle  which  wc 
dcnominutc  lift*,  and  by  whirh  the  material  elo- 
menta  of  the  animal  organism  are  alnioat  entin.*> 
ly  removed  from  out  the  control  of  tboKe  merely 
physical  law*  to  vhich,  as  dead  matter,  they 
would  necessarily  bo  Bubjccted. 

*'  We  consider  the  treatise  to  be  one  well  worthy 
of  an  attentive  Htudy  on  the  part  of  every  ad- 
ranciHl  student  and  practitioner  of  mediciuc,  to 
whose  notice  we  earnestly  recommend  it.  Al- 
though far  from  being  inclined  to  indorxc  the  ac- 
curacy of  every  doctrine  advanced  by  the  author. 
nor  the  chain  of  reasoning  by  which  he  attempts 


its  support,  we  are,  nevcrthelcsa,  convinced  that 
his  prflections,  from  the  amount  of  truth  set 
forth  in  them,  and  the  mtaUty  by  which  they  axe 
penadcd,  if  they  do  not  actually  convey  sound 
views  on  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  philoao- 
phy  of  medicine,  ctm  not  fail  to  lead  at  least  to  a 
r<»rrcct  basis  for  the  establishment  of  such  yiewR. 
Tlio  strong  conservative  predilectionti  of  Dr. 
I'alue,  which  Induce  him  to  subject  every  nc\f 
observation  and  theory  In  medicine  to  the  sever- 
I'Ht  ficrutiny,  and  to  refuse  its  admission  until 
positively  establiehed,  can  have  no  other  than  a 
fuvombln  Inriuenco  upon  his  readers,  by  teaching 
them  to  \w  jtrvrrefMre  only  in  the  road  of  posi- 
tive truUi D.  F.  C." 


From  the  Xorth  Americtm  Medico-ChirurfficcU  Review^  8cptcntl)cr,  IS5S, 


"No  one  can  rend  the  InMtihite*  cf  Medicine 
without  being  filled  with  reB[>ect  and  even  ad- 
miration for  the  profound  erudition,  the  pains- 
taking and  systematic  research,  and  the  laborious 
n*tiection  exhibited  so  abundantly  In  its  pages. 
Witli  careful  and  diserinilnatlng hands  Dr.  Talne 
has  gathered  t<>gcther,  from  the  writings  of  both 
tlie  earlier  an<l  contemjiorary  physiologista,  the 
nunier>>UK  important  facts  and  details  which  con- 
stitute the  sul)ject-n)atter — the  crude  material — 
■o  to  s])e.-tk,  of  his  favoriti'!  science,  and  arrauged 
and  built  them  up  into  a  stately  ediflce — the  In- 
ititutiones  Medicino! — whose  great  comer-stones 


are  Physiology,  Patbolopy,  and  Thenipcuticc 
We  conclude  our  rcmarUh  liy  earnestly  recom- 
mending his  work  to  the  careful  penisal  and 
stuily  of  every  one  interested  in  phyBiology, 
whether  in  lt«  anpect  of  a  pure  or  an  applied  sci- 
ence. The  breadth  and  cumprehensiveness  of 
many  of  its  doctrines,  the  great  <iue8tlons  in  which 
it  alHinndi*,  and  the  consiiininate  skill  and  learn- 
ing with  which  thcMS  are  jri'nerally  treated,  stamp 
it  as  a  valuable  treatise  which  should  find  a  place 
in  every  philosophical  library  and  be  consulted 
by  every  phynldau  who  practices  his  profeaslon 
as  a  science  and  not  as  an  cmpyrical  art*' 


Frtm  the  Medical  and  Surt^ieal  Reporter,  Philadelphia,  May,  1S58. 


"Dr.  Paine  gives  un  two  very  copions  Indexes 
and  an  Appendix  t»  his  IiiHtitutos  of  Modicine, 
and  we  find  throughout  the  work  constant  refer- 
ences from  i>age  to  imgu  to  facilitate  the  task  of 
the  student  In  acquiring  a  complete  knowledt^e 
•f  every  subject  Finally,  as  a  postscript,  he  de- 
tail in  full  what  he  claims  as  Ids  own,  and  we 
think  we  can  not  do  better  tliau  lay  his  claims  be- 
fore our  readers. 

"  In  his  l*reface  to  thia  fourth  edition  Dr.  Palno 
says:  'This  work,  originally  published  In  1S47, 
remains  without  change,  as  the  author  has  seen 
no  reason  to  modify  any  of  his  doctrines.'  lint 
in  his  .Appendix  he  df>eH  ample  Justice  to  all  sul>- 
■equcut  discoveries  iu  physiology  and  chemistry. 


Ho  says:  'Whatever  may  have  boon  tubee- 
qncntly  discloBt>d  in  phyrdtdogy  and  chemistry  is 
e*isentlally  in  hannouy  with  all  that  tlie  author 
in('ur)Hjratcd  in  the  foundation  upon  which  his 
Institutes  are  erected,  and  places  them  beyond 
the  probability  of  being  much  invalidated.  In 
his  discussion  of  organic  chemistry  as  applied 
to  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  it  is 
( vident  that  ho  could  not  doubt  that  this  inva- 
sion upon  medicino  would  prove  ephemeral,  and 
that  the  chemist  would  soon  retreat  into  the  ai>« 
prrtpriate  field  of  natuni.' 

"Ho  reviews  very  thoronglily  all  the  evidence 
connected  with  this  statement,  and  certainly 
showM  good  logical  reasons  for  his  views.'* 


Prom  the  Charlettton  (S.  C)  Medical  Journal  and  lieriev,  July,  1S68. 


"  Few  men  have  lab«n»d  more  constantly,  more 
earnestly,  an<l  with  moro  fingleuess  of  pur]H>se 
than  the  venerable  and  learned  author  whosi'  late 
edition  of  the  Institutes  of  Mcdldne  now  lies  be- 
fore u-«.  *  *  The  arrangement  of  the  work  is  ex- 
ceedingly syHtematic  and  satisfactory.  Stt-p  by 
step  the  rcadiT  Is  led  on  fn>m  the  study  of  tl.e 
functions  as  they  exist  in  health  to  the  cani*es  and 
consequence!*  of  their  dermgenient,  and  to  the 
methods  of  treatment  adapted  to  them. 

"  I'rofeMor  I'aine's  style  Is  at  once  vigorous, 
bold,  and  claKsleaL  Stating  In  few  words  the 
thought  which  he  would  convey,  he  docs  so  hi 


such  a  manner  as  not  to  allow  It  soon  to  be  ef- 
faced. Ills  w  rltiiii^n  are  every  where  character- 
ized by  perspicuity  and  torM'ness ;  and  if  his 
mt'anlng  Is  not  understinvd  (as  may  often  hap- 
jh-n)  It  Is  not  due  to  the  faulty  expresnlon  of  it, 
but  to  the  fact  that  he  deals  with  subjects  of  great 
depth  ami  difllculty  of  comprehension — beyond 
the  span  of  many  minds,  alH)ve  the  reach  of  all, 
unless  close  attention  and  undovlatlng  thought 
1h»  given  to  their  study.  The  reader  may  at  first 
find  some  difficulty  in  following  the  writer,  but 
he  will  soon  l»ecnme  accustomed  to  his  stylo,  and 
read  with  Interest  and  facility." 


From  the  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  May,  l-^S*?. 


"One  can  not  fail.  In  n>ading  Dr.  Paine'slnsti- 
tntei«  i>f  Medicine,  to  bn  struck  with  the  Immeniie 
industry  of  the  author,  with  his  originality,  and 
with  his  consi:<tency :  and  If  we  must  dlfler  from 
hint  In  some  of  hls'vlews,  we  do  so  with  the  dlfll- 
dencc  due  to  a  lean)e<l  and  consclenttcnis  teacher." 

In  a  sulisequent  Numlier  (.Tulv  2L>th)  It  Is  said 
by  "  W.  II  r."  of  Dr  Palne's  Medical  and  Phys- 
iol<«glcal  Commentaries: 

**  The  first  ptcnli.irity  of  Dr.  Paine  that  arrests 
us  Is  the  solid,  methodical  manner  in  which  ho 
plants  himself  at  his  work  —the  thorough  tiplomh 
which  he  littabliMheM  f<<r  hiniself  ix'ton^  he  gnip- 
plen  with  his  subJect-niHtter.  You  feel  a.<tsnrvd 
of  this  In  the  first  ten  lines  you  read.  It  is  not 
going  to  be  any  triliing  affair,  you  aru  at  once 


convinced.  It  is  a  brawny  student  of  the  old 
very  old  sort  you  have  got' Into  companionship 
with,  and  If  you  wish  to  keej)  bis  comimny  you 
must  buckle  yourself  cloft-ly  to  the  matter  before 
you,  and  wt  yourself  to  hard  work. 

'•  The  scope  ho  has  taken  Ia  our  next  point  of 
note.  This  U  not  only  shi>wn  by  allusions  and 
casual  refen-nces  in  the  text,  but  the  f«M)t  of  al- 
most every  page  in  the  book  lias  quotations,  with 
chapter  and  page,  ft-om  apparently  every  work 
that  can  possibly  illustrate  the  subject  or  enforce 
the  writer's  views.  Including  not  only  accredited 
l>«»'ikR,  magazlnei*,  and  monogniphs  In  our  pro- 
fession, but  thoiH.'  from  every  walk  i»f  literature, 
giving  ns  a  high  opinion  of  the  author's  cultiva- 
tion of  iHirauits  too  often  neglected  by  medical 
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gf  lilt  mnhm  u^taait  ttf  rriHffiln,  itirrp  1«  arl-  :  our  an.    If  thv  ■  or) 

dorlnikcit  of  vitalUm  ;  and  Uiii  wurk,  auJ  Iho  tlic  jnval  di  id|ni  of  ^ 
'L'umDiDBtadM'  of  oiir  milliur,  bt|jB  ta  bo  '  tlnnaf  hrti.  of  oin 
miRbt  fur  with  aviiUty.  ThU  iiiiMla  jiiHtlj  anrtrtsH,  voiilil  ii.-l 
enllfylne  M  Pnt  rainr.  irlui,  villi  bir-n.«rlilni[  iwarr  tn  rapoav  ainl 
roin<Elit,iiirwi7cUwlrtliatBii}'at>diDfnal-  ,  tba tult|«ct vma  cnr: 
leal  pUlufophr,  iHsd  na  tkc  law)  of  tha  Inwr.  {  In  an  ntendod  a 
ganic  valid,  omli  not  i4«»d  wbcn  bnniriit  tn  the  j  ttarrr  mien  u]-au  tl 
l«t  of  obMrvatlun  and  aipnlaHiiil.  (lan-adliw  |  tlir  ncnroaa  aynntn, 
the  ■  iMlltntei,'  va  ran  not  bat  In  vtmrk  with  ,  llie"('irtta-»Eri'tnr 
cref  Ibaaiithxfavli'njUHiliirailliirir  uaKr 


rbialthc  oatliir  ^orh.    Tbr  lama  prlnrl-  '  aa  t%T^ 


and  niWratum  of  ib(  wbolF.  Then  Ih  no  in- 
caunlalcncj.  no  mBtndletlna,  nat  ana  the  ibad- 
owiitinrdaiiliiiiitthiwiitlRiut.  Taklnit  iijiMirh 
topJr  In  Ita  lutnnl  onlvr,  aa  eaeb  awwudva  oaa 


Hiallpaitc.f  tlwli 


I      "Itiauic 

tt.  till  lb*  »»linioii  nati  on  a  j  abllttv,  Im  Iu 
10  aa  Imlh  IlKlf.  that  aucnIliiB 

nr  trolT  nmariit,  tbia  In  th«  Bnt    hii|i|ani«l  in  < 


Disdirll 


lie  mlijM-t  nf  ih>'  ill: 
-  nbimoln—  ■— ■ 


thcnpeuika  Iu  tlwir  Jiiit  onkr— In  |Hibil  out  ths  ] 

t>oat  iht  SfHIhtru  XitHail  and  SHrtiltal  Jvtmal,  AuGU^ll^  ( 
"Of  all  Amislnn  wrilan  noiui  hm  bwn  toon-  >  tixn.  Ihi<  nirk.  br.w 
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From  the  MemphU  Mediral  Recorder^  Hureh,  186GL 

"All  praise,  we  nay,  to  those  pAthol«>gists,  with  |  tliorapoiiticft,  it  had  been  tbe  dltHnguishing  merit 
ProfcBtior  T'ainc  at  tXw  head  of  thoiii,  m  ho  m  lon^  '  uf  this  wriu>r  alwayit  to  keep  ateitdily  before  hia 
and  BO  ably  Icopt  alive  thu  anticipation  that  it  i  mind  the  pro babh;  Influence  of  rdlez  nervous  ac- 
was  throiiKh  the  r«actions  of  various  departments  :  tion  in  tlic  production  of  the  phenomena  he  may 


of  the  ncrvou.i  organization,  one  on  the  other, 
that  p.Uliolo);ical  and  physiological  sympathy  ns 
Bultcd.  *  *  In  America  no  earliur  or  more  sedu- 
Ions  laborer  in  thif  tivl\  can  be  {Minted  out,  as  we 
think,  than  Professor  Puinif ;  whether  discussing 
the  principles  of  patliology,  or  physiology,  or 


ho.  treating  of.  *  *  F->pecially  has  he  acquired 
well-won  laurels  by  the  uml'  he  has  made  of  tble 
principle  in  the  e  jntruvcrsy  with  the  mere  chem- 
ical thfcirins  upon  which  the  Inlliience  of  Uebiff 
waa  leading  men  to  ground  all  explanatlom  of 
Tital  or  even  mental  proceshea.*' 


From  the  X(MhvilU  Monthly  Record^  September,  1S6S. 


After  commending  the  Medical  and  PhyBiol«ig- 
ical  Commentaries,  Profesaor  Wright  remarks 
that: 

**Itiii  in  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  that  the 
great  prineipleH  of  vital  physiology  and  pathol. 
ogy  arc  hroa<Ily  and  syi'tcuiatically  stated.  It 
would  Ik'  inip«iaiiiblc  for  us,  if  we  had  much  more 
flpnco  than  w«*  have,  to  give  any  tiling  like  a  sat- 
ist'actory  analysiit  of  thiit  profound  and  inc«tima' 
ble  work.  Wt^  will  only  nay  that  if  our  wholo 
■ystem  of  medical  philosophy  has  escaped  being 


overwhelmed  by  the  confident  dogmas  of  the 
chemical  school ;  it  we  have  learoeil  to  look  for 
IMTverted  forces  rather  than  vitiated  material  In 
pathology ;  if  our  younger  writers  see  more  of 
the  nerves  in  dinea«ed  and  heallhy  action  and 
less  of  ferments  and  catalyKe.-<  than  they  did  e 
few  years  ago,  then  ho  w  ho  dOMireN  to  a-sign  the 
palm  to  him  who  wielded  the  sword  while  there 
were  none  to  stand  by  him,  should  cn*t  a  glance 
back  at  the  (Vimmentarlesand  Institutcii  ot  31ar- 
tyn  Paine  before  pronouncing  his  decision." 


From  the  Xatthville  Journal  of  Medirine  and  Surgertu  Jnly,  l%i9. 


"The  In<tItuteH  of  Medicine,  the  Medical  and 
Phyniolofric.il  Commentaries,  and  Evwys  on  Vl- 
talityand  Kenicdial  AgtintH,aro  the  title*  of  H«)me 
of  tho  workH  which  have  ohtained  for  Dr.  Mar- 
tyn  Paine  the  wi;ll-camed  name  of  the  great  New 
York  PhyiinloglKt.  The  flntt  of  these  is  a  work 
of  no  onlinnry  merit,  filled  with  the  markB  of 
profound  scliolarship  and  genuine  philosophy, 


covering  the  entire  field  of  mciliclne,  and  teach- 
lug  It  BA  a  haruifiniouH  whole.  *  *  We  can  confi- 
dently recommend  the  Institutes  as  a  treasunr 
uf  learning  and  invaluable  Cyclopiedia  uf  medi- 
cal knowledge,  well  calculated  to  lead  the  stu- 
dent into  paths  of  logical  iuKtruction  and  habite 
of  sound  reafoning,  as  well  as  instructing  lilm  in 
medical  science." 


From  the  Xete  Ilmnpuhire  Journal  of  MedU^ine^  July,  IfttS. 


*' It  would  be  impossible  to  review  this  im- 
mense Imok  in  Iomi  than  one  hundred  pagea.  It 
is  a  monument  of  the  learning  and  industry  of 
it«  author,  and  is  full  of  valuable  facts  and  prof- 
itable sugeerttlouH.'* 

The  August  Number  of  the  same  periodical 
copies  from  the  Virfjinia  .VWffmZ  Jtmmal  an 
able,  elaborate,  and  thorough  defense  of  Dr. 


Paine  ngninst  the  miiirepi-esontations  of  an  En- 
glish Keviewer,  with  the  following  prefatory  re- 
mark :  "  No  apology  i><  neceiwary  fur  occupying 
our  pages  with  thiM  long  anicle.  The  jUKtice  of 
the  viewH  here  exprefwcd,  Imth  in  relation  to  Dr. 
Paine' s  works  and  the  English  reviewer  will  be 
apparent  to  all." 


From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Medical  and  Surffieal  Journal,  SeptemWr,  1^56. 


"In  thc'40  works  (the  Institutes,  Commenta- 
ries, &«••>,  are  cnilxtilleii  the  views  «»f  one  of  the 
most  laborious  and  learned  medical  philoaophera 
of  thin  or  any  other  country  upon  the  complicated 
theorie-t  in  phyRlologv,  |)athology,  and  therap<>u- 
tics,  in  n'ference  to  the  f;rcat  prineiplos  and  laws 
of  organic  being.  •  •  We  commenil  their  conUmta 
in  the  most  decided  manner,  as  in  the  higheHt  de- 


pre<!  worthy  of  the  mo-t  thorough  investigation. 
•  •  Notwithstanding,  however,  our  great  respect 
f<ir  the  author  of  thcM*  works  we  do  not  desire 
Ui  \tc  underwood  as  committing  ourselves  to  hia 
views.  I)eing,  as  he  {«,  the  iteculiar  defender  in 
this  country,  of  whnt  we  ctmcoive  to  be  (as  we 
tmderatand  them)  the  erroneous  doctrinea  of  Soi- 
idism  and  Viuliam." 


From  the  College  Journal  of  Medical  Science^  Cintinnati  (O.),  July,  1S53. 

*♦  However  much  we  may  differ  with  the  au-  |  thinker.     We  think,  in  recommending  the  book 

thor  U'Kin  some  pointa,  we  feel  that  the  Inntitutre  to  our  rea-lcri*,  that  we  are  conferring  upon  them 

<ontai:iM  a  mine  of  knowledge  within  Itself,  and  a  pcr:>onal  favor.** 
bears  ilie  imprint  of  the  close  student  and  original 

From  the  O(tlethor])e  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Savannah  (Ga.),  Juno  and  Anguit,  1SS8. 

♦•  This  work  enjoys  celebrity  among  the  grad-  [  written  in  thi.*  country  baa  fallen  under  our  ob- 
UHtes  uf  the  I  nlven*ity  of  New  York,  and  has  serration,  to  which  the  terms  feomnf  and  ahU 
been  f.ivorably  received  by  the  profesaion  gener-  conld  ho.  more  appropriately  applied  than  to  thla 
ally."  ,  production  of  the  mind  and  pcu  of  its  accom- 

The  same  journal  saya  of  Dr  Paine'e  Medical  '  plishcd  author." 
and  Physiological  Commenlarien  that  "  No  work  • 


From  the  yew  Orleani  Medical  Xewt  and  Ho*pital  Oazette,  July,  1R58. 

"In  our  last  number  (which  we  have  not  m^on) 
we  noticed  ProfesKor  lvalue's  InMUut^M  tyf  Medi- 
cine. We  have  now  to  make  our  acknowleilg- 
ment-i  of  the  ioregfdng  valuable  works  (the  Med- 


on  Vit.nlity  and  Mndu-*  0|>emndl  of  Remedle«), 
which  are  moat  welcome  to  a  place  In  our  library. 
We  only  n»gret  that  the  Mze  and  ohj,»cta  of  thta 
journal  preclude  our  giving  a  more  extended 


ical  and  PliyHluloKical  CommenUriei*,  and  Essays  i  notice  of^the  whole  of  then  valuable  wcrks.* 

From  the  Pmineular  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Science*,  Detroit,  March,  l>03. 

«*  We  brapeak  for  thia  enUiKed  edition  of  the  |  In»tim*eH  of  Medieim  a  hearty  reception  and 

•>tniliou*  reading." 


1    • 


I      ■ml-' 
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t  up  and  maintoinGd  in  a  healthful 
'  the  regular  pvrfurinance  of  tlioir 
''unctions  by  a  principle  which  wc 
ifc,  and  by  which  the  luateriul  elis 
animal  organism  are  almost  entire- 
rom  out  the  cuiitrol  of  thoNO  merely 
■  to  which,  as  dead  matter,  they 
uily  bo  suljccted. 
der  the  treatise  to  be  one  well  worthy 
.ve  study  on  the  part  of  every  ad* 
at  and  practitioner  of  medicine,  to 
we  earnestly  recommend  it.  Al- 
om  being  inclined  to  indonie  the  ho- 
ry  doctrine  advnnci^d  by  the  authnr. 
I  of  reasoning  by  which  he  attempts 


its  support,  we  are,  nevertheless,  convinced  that 
hid  pniiectlons,  from  the  amount  of  truth  set 
forth  in  them,  and  the  vitiMty  by  which  they  are 
pervaded.  If  they  do  not  actually  convey  sound 
views  ou  Qyery  thing  that  relates  to  the  philooo- 
phy  of  medicine,  can  not  fail  to  lead  at  least  to  a 
correct  basis  for  the  establishment  of  such  riewR. 
Tho  strong  conservative  predilections  of  Dr. 
I'aino,  which  induce  him  to  subject  every  nc\r 
observation  and  theory  in  medicine  to  the  sevor- 
08t  scrutiny,  and  to  refuse  its  admluion  until 
poritlvely  established,  can  have  no  other  than  a 
favorablo  Influence  upon  his  readers,  by  teaching 
them  to  be  proftrtasive  only  iu  tho  rood  of  posi- 
tive truth— D.  F.  C." 


From  the  Korth  ArMriean  Medico-Chirurgieal  Review^  September,  185S. 


am  read  the  Jwttitvtea  a/  Medicine 
g  filled  with  respect  and  oven  ad- 
the  profound  erudition,  the  pnins- 
vteroatic  research,  and  the  laborious 
libitcd  so  abundantly  in  its  pages, 
and  discriminating  hands  Dr.  Paine 
together,  firom  the  writings  of  both 
nd  contemporary  physiologists,  tlio 
tiortant  facts  and  details  which  con- 
;bject-ni.itter— tlic  crude  material — 
)f  his  favorite  science,  and  arranged 
m  up  into  a  stately  edifice— tho  In- 
iodiclnsQ — whose  great  corner-stones 


are  Physiology,  Paiholagy,  and  Thcrapcutlca. 
We  conclude  our  remarks  by  earnestly  recom- 
mending hifl  work  to  tho  careful  perusal  and 
study  of  every  one  interested  in  physiology, 
whetiier  in  its  at^pect  of  a  pure  or  an  applied  ad- 
cnce.  Tho  breadth  and  comprehensiveness  of 
many  of  its  doctrines,  the  great  questions  in  which 
it  abounds,  and  the  consummate  skill  and  learn- 
ing with  which  there  are  generally  treated,  stamp 
it  as  a  valuable  treatise  which  should  find  a  place 
in  every  pliilosophicnl  library  and  bo  consulted 
by  every  physician  who  {iracticcs  his  profcaaiOD 
as  a  acleuco  and  not  as  an  cmpyrical  art.** 


From  th£  Medical  and  Startjieal  Reporter^  Philadelphia,  May,  1853. 


0  gives  ns  two  very  copinnn  Indexes 
idiz  to  his  Institutes  of  Medicine, 
hroughout  tho  work  constant  refer- 
ige  to  page  to  facilitate  the  task  uf 
n  acquiring  a  complete  knowledpre 
fct  Finally,  as  a  postscript,  he  dc- 
irhat  ho  claims  as  his  own,  and  we 
not  do  better  than  lay  his  claims  be- 
ers. 

iface  to  this  fourth  edition  Dr.  Paino 
work,  originally  published  In  1S47, 
out  change,  as  the  author  has  seen 
modify  any  of  his  doctrines.*  Dnt 
dix  he  does  ample  Justico  to  all  sub- 
•verles  in  physiology  and  chemistry. 


Ho  says:  *  Whatever  may  have  been  subse- 
quently disclosed  In  physiology  and  chemistry  is 
essentially  in  harmony  with  all  that  the  author 
incorporated  in  the  foundation  upon  which  his 
Institutes  are  erected,  and  places  them  beyond 
the  probability  of  being  much  invalidated.  In 
ills  discusrion  of  organic  chemistry  as  applied 
to  physiology,  pathology,  and  therapeutics,  it  is 
evident  that  he  could  not  doubt  that  this  inva- 
fdon  upon  medicine  would  prove  ephemeral,  and 
thitt  the  chemist  would  soon  retreat  into  the  ap- 
pro])rinte  field  of  nature.* 

'*  lie  reviews  very  thoroughly  all  the  evidence 
connected  with  this  statoinent,  and  c<frtainly 
showii  good  logical  reasons  for  his  views.** 


From  the  CharJetton  (S.  C)  Medical  Journal  and  Review^  July,  1S5S. 


have  labored  more  constantly,  more. 
d  with  more  Hingleness  of  purpose 
arable  and  learned  author  whose  Intc 
'  Institutes  of  Medicine  now  lies  be- 
i'ho  arrangement  of  the  work  Is  ex- 
stematic  and  satisfactory.  Sb'p  by 
er  Is  led  on  from  the  study  of  the 
,hey  exist  in  healtli  to  tho  causes  and 
I  of  their  der.ingcment,  and  to  the 
reatmcnt  arlapted  to  them. 

Paine*s  style  is  at  once  vigorous, 
assical.  Stating  in  few  words  the 
ch  he  would  convey,  he  does  so  hi 


such  a  manner  as  not  to  allow  it  soon  to  be  ef- 
faced. His  writings  are  every  where  character- 
ized by  perspicuity  and  tcnM>ne8i ;  and  if  his 
meaning  is  not  understood  (as  may  often  hap- 
IM'n)  it  is  not  due  to  tho  faulty  expression  of  it, 
but  to  the  fact  that  ho  deals  with  subjects  of  great 
depth  and  difficulty  of  comprehension — beyond 
tho  span  of  many  minds,  above  the  reach  of  all, 
unless  close  attention  and  undeviating  thought 
bo  given  to  their  study.  Tho  reader  may  at  first 
find  some  difficulty  in  following  the  writer,  but 
111'  will  soon  become  accustomed  to  his  style,  and 
read  with  interest  and  facility.** 


From  the  BoHton  Medical  and  Surr^ieal  Journal,  May,  1S5^ 


not  fail,  in  reading  Dr.  Paine*s  Instl- 
icine,  to  bo  Htruck  with  tho  immense 
he  author,  with  his  originality,  and 
dtftency :  and  if  we  must  differ  from 

of  his  viinrs,  we  do  so  with  the  diffi- 
a  learned  and  conscientious  teacher.** 
(quent  Number  (July  2'>th)  it  is  said 
;.*'  of  Dr.  Painu*s  Medical  and  Phys- 
nmcntaries : 

i  peculiarity  of  Dr.  Paino  that  arrests 
id,  method iojil  msnner  in  which  ho 
If  at  liis  wtirk— the  thorough  tipjmnb 
tablistir-s  fur  himself  Ix-foro  he  gmp- 
I  subject-matter.  You  feel  assured 
.e  first  t<;n  lines  you  read.    It  ia  not 

any  trifling  affair,  you  are  at  once 


convinced.  It  is  a  brawny  student  of  the  old 
very  old  sort  you  have  got  into  compauionshii) 
with,  and  if  you  wish  to  keep  his  com)iuny  you 
must  buckle  yourself  closely  to  the  matter  before 
you,  and  set  yourself  to  hard  work. 

**  Tho  scope  ho  has  taken  in  our  next  point  of 
note.  This  14  not  only  shown  by  allut<u)iis  and 
casual  references  in  the  text,  but  tho  foot  of  al- 
most every  page  in  tho  book  has  quotations,  witli 
chapter  and  page,  fh>m  apparently  every  work 
that  can  possibly  Ulustratc  the  subject  or  cnforeo 
the  writer*!  views,  including  not  only  accredited 
Imoks,  magasines,  and  monc^raphB  iu  our  pro- 
fession, but  those  fh>m  every  walk  of  literature, 
giving  OS  *  hi|^  opinion  of  the  autbof^i  cultiva- 
tion of  pnnnlti  loo  often  ne^octad  I7  HMdioal 
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men.  Th«M  are  med,  too,  not,  ns  is  often  tlie 
ease,  itniplj  to  Mt  off  Uie  text  mnd  suggest  idi-as 
of  the  nsearch  of  the  writer,  but  m  genuine  il- 
lustntionn  either  of  the  matter  In  hand  and  the 
peculiar  view  of  it  taken  by  tbe  writer,  nr  of  tlio 
mental  tempenuneat  of  the  time  in  whkh  the 
doctrine  or  itn  converse  was  first  propounded. 
In  short,  the  l>ook  Is  not  that  of  a  sciolist,  by  a 
sreat  deal,  but  of  a  thorough  and  strong  Hcholar, 
nnom  a  very  contact  witli  vrhom  strength  and  ro- 
ftvfihnicnt  may  be  derived,  even  if  diflTerence  of 
opinion  should  exist  and  n>main  after  it. 

**  Aa  wo  liavo  said,  it  is  impossible  to  revii  w 

From  the  Montreal  Medical 

**  No  one  can  peruke  these  volumes  of  I)r.  Paine 
rthe  Institutes  and  Commontarifs)  without  l)ei:ig 
forcibly  impresimd  wiUi  the  vast  amount  of  eru- 
dition displayed  by  the  learned  Author.  Kvcry 
page  bears  witness  to  un  extent  of  Heading  and 
research  really  »un>riHing.  It  is  not  only  the 
standard  metl'ical  wurlcs  in  various  languages 
that  he  has  consulted,  but  jH^riodical  lltoraturt' 
haa  been  thoroughly  rancucked  to  diticover  ncv.-  | 

From  tlie  Buffalo  Medical  Jounial  and.  Review^  September,  ISSS. 

"The  Institutes  of  Medicine  fir*t  fiaw  tlic  light  |  affinities,  and  to  exhibit  throughout  tbe  imi-ort- 
at  a  time  when  the  bunionii  nnd  ohcmical  doc-  |  nnt  laws  and  essential  foundations  of  vitalism  s'-.d 
trines  of  life  won^  in  the  aMi'ndnncy,  nnd  when  _  t<.»  maintain  thn>ughout  a  consistency  of  ts  is 
ritalism  was  scouted  as  an  obKoIeto  relic  of  by-  i  and  of  laws  that  shall  stamp  tlic  m  hole  as  ti.e 


here  such  a  work  as  Dr.  Palne'a.  but  we  may 
give  an  idea  of  some  of  its  contentts  &r.,  &e. 

*'A  I)i^sertation  on  the  llipiK>cratic  and  Ana- 
tomical tfchools,  and  another  «.n  the  writings  of 
Ijouis,  conclude  the  second  volume.  1  he  la>t 
jiaper  is  as  remarkable  and  as  characteristic  si 
anything  in  the  two  volumes;  of  and  in  it&crlf  it 
shows  fully  the  scope,  power,  and  variety  of  the 
scholarly  Author.  We  will  not  comment  upon 
it,  but  earnestly  recommend  a  pt^nisal  of  it  and 
in  return  for  our  good  advice  would  only  like  to 
watch  the  countenances  of  certain  friends  of  oars 
well  engaged  in  the  recreation." 

Chnmiele^  September,  IS&S. 

i  thoughts,  truths,  and  experiments  in  support  of 
.  aud  bearing  uiion  the pi>culiar  vii.-wK  hf-  a-i\ anc-a. 
**  Aa  we  agree  in  the  main  with  the  vital iHts,  al- 
though differing  from  them  in  some  re«p<'cis.  and 
as  we  admit  the  vast  importanre  of  mncii  that  li 
taught  by  the  zoo-chemlstfs  we  hhall  endeavor  to 
give  our  reailers,  in  aa  few  vordv  a«  possible,  tbe 
view  wo  take  of  life.'* 


gone  ages.  lint  now,  when  the  opinion  Ix-giuH 
very  generally  to  prevail,  that  the  physical  doc- 
trines of  life  will  not  suilice  for  the  batibfactory 
solution  of  the  varied  ]ihunoniona  of  organic  lie- 
ingrsin  healtliand  discjiso,  nor  for  the  explanation 
of  tlie  vuMivM  f/jfcraiidi  o/reiuedies^  there  is  evi- 
dently  a  commencing  reuctiun  in  favor  of  the 
doctrines  of  vitalism  ;  aud  this  work,  and  tlic 
*  Commentaries'  of  our  author,  begin  to  bo 
sought  for  with  avidity.  This  must  bo  greatly 
gratifying  to  Prol  I'aine,  who,  with  far-reaching 
foresight,  saw  very  clearly  tliat  a  pystem  of  med- 
ical philosophy,  based  on  the  laws  of  the  inor- 
ganic world,  could  not  iitand  when  brought  to  the 
test  of  observation  and  experiment.  On  nrading 
the  '  Institutes,*  we  can  not  but  be  struck  with 
the  admirable  conustency  of  tlie  author's  views 
throughout  the  entire  work.  The  same  prinri- 
pies,  the  same  philosophy  Ibrm  the  foundation 
and  sulxttratnm  of  tlio  wiiole.  There  i»  no  in- 
consistency, no  contradiction,  not  even  the  nhad- 
ow  of  any  clashing  throughout.  Taking  up  each 
topic  in  its  natural  onler,  as  each  successive  one 
emanates  from,  or  depends  upon,  the  preceding, 
there  is  a  lucid  order  every  where  displayed — u 
chain,  with  no  broken  link.  As  in  a  mathemat^ 
ical  demonstration,  each  step  preparcH  the  way, 
and  is  nt'cessary  for  the  succeeding.  The  dem- 
onstration proceeds  with  logical  exactness  and 
unbroken  s(>quence,  till  the  conclusion  rests  on  a 
basis  impn>:.;n::blc  as  truth  itself. 

*^  As  the  author  truly  remarks,  this  is  the  fin;t 
effort  that  has  been  made  to  present  the  natural 
relations  c»f  the  w  hole  subject  of  the  in-iitntis  nf 
medicine,  including  physiology,  pathology,  and 
therapeutics  in  tlieir  juM  onkr — to  puint  out  the 

From  the  Southern  Medical  and  Suraieal  Journal^  Angti:-ta,  Ga.,  August,  1S53. 

"Of  all  -\mcrican  writers  none  has  been  more  '  t!on,  tIil-<  v.ork.  bc/'au^r  it  is  v^trn  in  its  vitali?m 
indefatigable  and  laboriuu.sthan  Professor  raiiie, 
and  the  works  of  but  few,  c  illuir  in  this  country 
or  in  Europe,  display  a  greater  amount  of  learn- 
ing than  wo  find  enriching  l)oth  the  InKtit.utes  and 


philoaoph;/  of  vudicine.  This  has  U-*  n  nn-*': 
Kucceshfully  accompllhhed  :  and  the  j.eal.  b  a.-n- 
ing,  and  genius  displayed  in  it'  arroniplislinicrt 
will  forever  stamp  the  author  as  a  !•  ailirg  !>{  iii: 
in  our  profcKbion — as  one  of  the  great  nia'>iir'>  in 
our  art.  If  the  work  bear  something  of  a  fiitrrK 
ven>ial  aspect,  it  was  unavoidable  in  carr>ing..u: 
the  great  design  of  the  writer.  A  simpli- «  xir'-j:- 
fclon  of  facts,  of  experience,  and  of  philnsu|b:<  r.l 
doctrines,  would  u<>t  liuve  sufficed.  It  wa^  tu  c- 
est-ary  to  expose  and  refute  the  erron  with  »  Li<.h 
the  subject  was  environed.** 

In  an  extended  analysis  of  the  woik,  the  re- 
viewer enters  uiion  the  iiuthor's  original  views  of 
the  nervous  system,  and  niore  specifically  as  to 
the  "excito-secrcti-ry  system,"  bhowingthat  •  ren 
tho  tenu  itself  wa$>  deriM>d  from  uritings  of  bts 
ns  eni'ly  as  1S42,  but  that  he  n  garded  it  as  only 
a  small  part  of  the  intlucnces  i  xerti-d  tliiou'^h  the 
same  system  of  nerves,  anil  (iuotcs  tI.e  :iMbor 
extensively  to  this  effect  "No  one."  >ay'.  the 
lieviewer,  "can  read  Dr.  Paine'.-*  Ins;itu!ts  with- 
out being  Hatisfied  that  *  txcito-*tcrt  fan,'  i*'  evt-ry 
where  compix-hende<I  in  what  is  set  Imth  a.*  lo 
the  general 'organic  intiuences  of  n  tli  x  a:  (ion. 
The  grand  doctrine  is  again  and  ai-air.  ri'i;r  latid 
in  every  part  of  the  work,  as  on  paj:e  COl."  Ac. 

"  It  is  not  too  much  to  claim  for  our  aiith<  r  ar.d 
countryman  that,  with  unsurpav^e^l  urnn-en  and 
ability,  he  has  abundantly  e<:tablih!.ed  the  fact 
that  secretion  in  animals  is  conducted  by  )iOwers 
implanted  in  ever>'  part,  but  that  it  is  constantly 
iniluenced  phy^io]ogically,  pathr.Ingirally,  and 
therapeutically,  by  rctlex  action  oi  the  nervous 
system.** 


Commcntari'.'fl  of  this  iierliaps  most  recondite  of 
American  aiithorK.  On  opening anyofhls^ oiks 
we  may  be  said  to  be  at  once  'lost  in  a  sea  of  er- 
udition,* and  his  copious  references  to  the  anthop> 
of  every  CKiiniiy  and  every  langnaue  atit>*  lil  i 
familiarity  w'rh  tlir  general  literature  of  tl  e 
sclenee.  •  •  In  an  ajrr;  when  Humoralism  and 
Onranle  i  lieniifrry  are  thn'atening  to  displaee  all 
iOther  views  ot'phy.^iolncrfcal  and  pathological  ae- 


an<i  Kolidisin,  «iii.-t  exeit  a  mo^f  s;ilura  y  iiitru- 
enen  upon  the  hi.'.Tory  of  the  n.cdioal  nj  ii.K  n  if 
the  present  and  the  rising  generat  i.n.  U  n-- 
finiresno  half-way  a-wrtion  «•!  tbe  innvt-r «■{■•.■  r^- 
o\n  action  to  g:iin  its  a«lini'^'';- n  ;  I:.-  hi  ^  l.o 
would  a»lvoeftte  Its  unniodil'ied  sn  ;;\ .  u».  |)r.  I'-ii;*' 
d  M«-.  niUfJt  lie  as  firm  and  iiiieoin3M''.>m;'«inL:  a^  bo 
has  been  tlivoughont  thecompn'ln  ii>:\e  v  ..rk  1  c- 
f»ii'  us.  The  pn"«-nt  edition  b.is  l»en  pr>  ji«;-i-!. 
apparently  with  great  can*.  A  nu^-l  c-pii-n-  ■■:■- 
aiytleal  I'idiX  mneh  enhances  the  va!u»»  of  th-* 
volunii',  and  attests  well  the  pen-everanco  and 
iudn:'tr%'  .f  the  author." 


OFEBBOB  PAINB*8  IN8TIT0TE8  OF  MEDICINE. 


Frvm  the  Memphis  MedietA  Reeordefy  Mardi,  1883k 


Bay,  to  those  patholofi^BtB,  with 
ie  at  the  hvad  of  them,  u  ho  k>  long 
copt  alive  the  anticipation  that  it 
lie  reactions  of  variouii  departments 
H  organization,  one  on  the  otlier, 
cal  and  physioiogical  sympathy  re- 
America  no  earlier  or  more  sedu- 
this  fiel'l  ran  be  pointed  out,  as  we 
x>fe88or  Paine :  whether  discussing 
I  of  patliology,  or  phjraiology,  or 


therapeutics,  it  has  been  th«  dlttfognishtng  merit 
of  tliiA  writ4?r  always  to  keep  ilfilllji  before  his 
mind  the  probable  Intfuenoe  of  reflex  nervous  ac- 
tion in  the  production  of  the  phenonien«  he  may 
be  treating  of.  *  *  (Ispecially  bH  he  acquired 
well-won  laurels  by  tlie  uau  he  lias  made  of  this 
principle  in  tlie  c  mtroveniy  with  the  mere  chem- 
ical theories  upon  which  the  influence  of  Uebig 
was  leading  men  to  ground  all  expUuiations  of 
rltal  or  even  mental  procestses.*' 


From  tfut  XMhvtlU  Monthly  Record^  September,  1869. 


lending  tlie  Medical  and  Physloli^- 
tarics,  Professor  Wright  remariu 

ie  Institutes  of  Medicine  that  the 
es  of  vital  physiology  and  pathol- 
lly  and  systematically  stated.  It 
osriibln  for  us,  if  we  had  much  more 
I  have,  to  give  any  thing  like  a  sat- 
ysi«  of  thill  profound  and  inestima- 
\^  will  only  say  that  if  our  wliolo 
Ileal  philosophy  has  escaped  being 


overwhelmed  by  the  confident  dogmas  of  the 
chemical  school ;  if  we  have  learned  to  look  for 
perverted  forces  rather  than  vitiated  material  in 
pathology ;  if  our  younger  writers  see  more  of 
the  nerves  in  diseased  and  hcaltliy  action,  and 
less  of  ferments  and  catalysed  than  they  did  a 
few  years  ago,  then  ho  who  dcAires  to  aiwgn  the 
palm  to  him  who  wielded  the  sword  while  there 
were  none  to  stand  by  him,  should  cai*t  a  glance 
back  at  the  Commentaries  and  Institutes  ot  Mar- 
tyn  Paine  before  pronouncing  his  decision.*' 


From  the  yashvdle  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgerffy  Jnly,  1858. 


tutes  of  Medicine,  the  Medical  and 
Conimentarica,  and  Esmys  on  Vi- 
ncdinl  Agents,  are  the  title-*  of  some 
which  have  obtained  for  Dr.  Mar- 
well-earned  name  of  tlie  great  New 
ogiRt     The  first  of  these  is  a  work 
ry  merit,  filled  with  the  marks  of 
olarship  and   genuine  philosophy, 


covering  the  entire  field  of  medicine,  and  teach- 
ing it  art  a  harmonious  whole.  *  *  We  can  confi- 
dently recommend  the  InRtitutes  as  a  treasury 
of  learning  and  invaluable  Cyclopedia  of  medi- 
cal knowledge,  well  calculated  to  lead  the  stu- 
dent Into  paths  of  logical  instruction  and  habits 
of  sound  reasoning,  as  well  as  Instructing  him  in 
medical  science." 


JProm  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Medicine^  July,  1858. 


be  impossible  to  review  this  im- 
n  less  than  one  hundred  pages.  It 
nt  of  the  learning  and  industry  of 
d  is  full  of  valuable  facts  and  prof- 
tions.-* 

It  Number  of  the  same  periodical 
the  Virginia  Mi'diral  Journal  an 
.te,  and  thorough  defense  of  Dr. 

From  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Medical  and  Surffieal  Journal,  September,  1S58. 


Paine  against  the  misrepresentations  of  an  En- 
glish Reviewer,  with  the  following  prefatory  re- 
mark: *'No  apology  l#  necessary  for  occupying 
our  psges  with  thlH  long  anicle.  Tlie  Justice  of 
the  views  here  expressed,  both  in  relation  to  Dr. 
Paine' s  works  and  the  English  reviewer  will  be 
apparent  to  alL" 


works  (the  Institutes,  Commenta- 
}  embodied  the  views  of  one  of  the 
,s  and  leanicd  medical  philosophent 
oth«>r  country  upon  the  complicated 
lysiitlogy,  pathology,  and  therapmi- 
nce  to  the  v^At  principles  and  lawn 
Injj.  •  •  We  commond  thoir  contents 
ecided  manner,  as  in  the  highest  de- 


gree worthy  of  the  mo^'t  thorough  investigation. 
•  •  Notwithstanding,  however,  our  great  respect 
for  tho  author  of  tliesc  workfi,  we  do  not  deidre 
to  lie  undor^tood  as  committing  ourselves  to  his 
views,  being,  as  he  i«,  the  peculiar  defender  in 
this  country,  of  what  we  ctmceive  to  be  (as  we 
tmdnrstand  them)  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  Sol- 
idism  and  Vitalism.** 


From  the  College  Journal  of  Medical  Science,  Cincinnati  (O.),  July,  1858. 


thinker.  We  think,  in  recommending  the  book 
to  our  readers,  that  we  are  conferring  upon  them 
a  pcriional  favor.** 


much  we  may  differ  with  the  au- 
iie  points,  wo  fuel  that  the  Irutitutus 
inc  of  knowledge  within  itself,  and 
>rint  of  the  close  student  and  original 

Oglethorpe  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  Savannah  (Ga.),  June  and  August,  1858. 

*k  enjovit  celebrity  among  the  grad-  |  written  in  this  country  has  fallen  under  our  ob- 
I'niverMity  of  New  York,  and  has  i  serration,  to  which  the  terms  {eam«d  and  aUe 

\y  received  by  the  profession  gener-    could  be  more  appropriately  applied  than  to  this 

I  production  of  the  mind  and  pen  of  its  accom- 
joumal  uys  of  Dr  Palne's  Medical    plished  author.** 

giail  Commentaries  that  *'  No  work  i 

JFVom  t1^  New  Orleans  Medical  News  and  Hospital  Gazette,  Jnly,  1858. 


ist  number  (which  wo  have  not  wen) 
Professor  Paine's  Instihttfii  of  Medi- 
ave  now  to  make  our  sclcnowh^de- 
forcp^ing  valuable  works  (the  Med- 
Hiolo^icul  Cominentariei<,  and  Ktisays 


on  Vitality  and  Modui*  Operandi  of  Remedies), 
which  are  most  welcome  to  a  place  in  our  library. 
Wo  only  rpgret  that  the  size  and  objects  of  this 
Journal  preclude  our  giving  a  more  extended 
notice  of  the  whole  of  thera  raluable  wcxlu.** 


he  Peninsular  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Collateral  Sciences,  Detroit,  Maroh,  16BBL 

leak  for  this  enlarged  edition  of  the  I  Innfifufes  lif  Medidm  a  hearty 

i  Ktiidiou'  reading.** 


BOJSBSOR'PAINE'I  IXBT 
J>nR  at  anctnmti  Lanirt  an> 


IBC.  iBcb  IndMnv,  uieta  tsitmiltd  luureh.  Ttu  '  [njr 
wotkim>biHUU«sn(lT»iBb<in<TlieIiuM-  tue 
Ma^  OwmmUrfH,  and  Jittayt  on  I'luiitif  and  it  i 
Jtffiudtal  AgaU\  vnibmce  a  pvilod  of  ftlioont  nen 
tnaty  T«>»,  tnm  thslr  flnt  to  thslr  lut  dUs  Tbt 
of  pnbUcsAioa,  uid  tbo  noct  raperHdal  Trader  of  i 
■u  not  bat  bfv  ■Ulii.r«  to  (iH  dnpiUr  unity  of  tnti 
ixttga  In  Om  mUn  Mil«  of  vorka,  u  veil  u  to  jeu 
ttolr  cuvfitl  ntnritj.  fbr  Thieh  m  Hw  vedlcii]  iror 
writcn  of  tlia  old  or  na«  world  hns  labored,  (nd  nul 
to  sMch  00  ft*  •nil*.    TbSn  lutlinonlil  to  the  I  bla 

SmcHu  B  cordinlly  unite,  l»  tho  more  mtmxim-  I  rlM 
bla  wboii  WE  ull  U  mind  llic  obrt«)H  vbleb  bo  Uu 
itM  sieoiinttnd,  tba   clemcnu  nf  opporillon  I 
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